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PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A-PINE    AET. 


LiMTTSD  as  the  povers  of  photography  are,  at  present,  to 
the  representation  of  form  by  the  agency  of  light  and  shade 
only,  photographic' pictures  possess. a  aeveriiy  of  truth  which 
renders  them  inyaluable  as  a  means  of  accustoming  the  eye  to 
accuracy  of  outline,  and  fidelity  of  light  and  shade.  Colour 
cheats  the  eye  to  a  great  degree  in  its  perception  of .  form ; 
therefore  we  hope  tHat  the  so-much  coveted  discovery  of  the 
means  of  producing  images  in  their  natural  colours,  may  be 
delayed  until  the  more  indportant  result  of  training  the  eye  to 
the  appreciation  of  correct  form  has  been  accomplished. 

The  necessity  for  this -education  of  the  eye,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  artist  and  the  public',  must  be  evident  to  every  one 
who  can  skilfully  criticise  the  artistic  productions  which  cover 
the  'vnills  of  our  exhibitions ;  it  will  be  seen  that  amid  the 
crowd  of  painters  the  good  draughtsman  is  the  exception 
rather  than  Jie  rule.  And  this  deficiency  arises  from  the 
ordinary  prt'ctice  of  young  artists,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to 
make  pictures,  rush  to  colour  before  they  can  produce  a  really 
finished  drawing;  hence  it  is  that  neither  this  country  nor 
England  show  more  than  three  or  four  eminent  lithographers 
who  can  compete  with  the  crowds  of  the  same  class  of  artists 
to  be  found  in  France  and  Germany.  And  thus  the  public, 
seldom  having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  accurate  drawing, 
accepts  the  bad  with  so  much  favour,  because  its  falsehood  is 
glossed  ov^r  by  meretricious  colour :  and  further,  it  is  incapa- 
ble of  detecting  the  gross  distortions  presented  to  view  even  in 
the  pictures  of  many  artists  of  note.  A  correct  eye  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  form,  as  weU  as  colour,  is  seldom  found  combined  in 
the  same  individual ;  the  former  is  capable  of  great  improve-. 
ment,  while  the  latter,  like  an  ear  for  music,  caimot  be 
aquired,  although,  when  latent,  it  may  be  more  or  less  cor- 
mtly  developed.  ,  .       .     ," 

It  will  at  once  be  evident  that  this  art  must  come  into 
antagonism  with  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  and  great  has  been 
the  fear  and  consternation  that  the  draughtsman's  and  painter's 
occupation  was  gone.  ,  It  is  said  that  photography  is  hated 
by  artists,  but  if  so,  it  can  only  be  by  those  who  are  unworthy 
of  their  calling  :  an  inferior  mechanical  artist  may  be  jealous 
of  such  a  rival,  since  it  must  compel  him  to  be  more  faithful 
in  his  representations ;  but  the  artist  with  a  true  genius  for. 
his  calling  welcomes  photography  as  a  friend  and  aUy;  he  will 
Hnd  scope  enough  beyond  the  limits  of  mechanical  repro- 
duction for  the  full  play  of  his  genius.  Photography  takes  no 
liberties  with  nature,  it  never  sacrifices  truth  to  tricky  effect* 
The  light  and  shade  in  a  photograph  are  not  the  less  effective 
for  being  nature's  own,  and  in  nothing  is  this  fact  more  evident 
or  <^iking  than  in  architectural  viewsf  when  compared  with 
sn  ordhiary  artist's  sketch  of  the  same  structure.  In  the  latter 
it  is  frequently  difficult  or  impossible  to  make  out  the  details 
of  the  ornamentation,  in  consequence  of  the  conventional 
manner  in  which  the  artist  delineates  them ;  while,  in  the 
ormer,  every  variation;of  surface,  the  most  delicate  chiselling, 
and  eyen  the  qualities  of  texture,  are  given  with  wonderful 
truth,  which  an  examination  -  by  the  microscope  even  con-. 
firms. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  an  examination  of  the  in- 
teresting collections  of  photographs  now  exhibiting  both  in  this 
countzy  and  in  England.  Here  we  have  collected  into  a  focus 
the  choicest  productions  of  this  wonderful  art,  contributed 
by  practitioners  of  various  countries,  and  fully  representing  the 
p^eat  state  of  perfection  at  which  photography  has  arrived. 
Hvery  department  of  art  and  nature  is  laid  under  contribution, 
and  each  adequately  represented.  Nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate (the  animals  ** taken  unawares") ;  the  leafless  tree  with 
its  perplexing  anatomy  of  brtnches  and  twigs,  or  crowned 
^th  iu  luxuriant  foliage ;  the  corn-field,  the  rural  lane,  the 
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copse  and  dell,  the  lofty  battlemented  castle  or  lowly  cottage, 
the  bridge,  the  stream,  are  mirrored  before  us  with  picturesque 
effect  and  microscopic  fidelity.  But  the  happiest  sphere  of 
its  operations  appears  to  us  to  be  architecture.  How  striking 
the  countless  details  of  the  Gbthic  cathedral,  or  the  crumbling 
ruin,  or  distant  city  with  its  spires,  turrets,  and  domes,  or  the 
nearer  view  with  the  portraiture  of  public  buildings.  Some  of 
these.views.  present  charming  j9fWtfrM,  the  effect  of  which  it 
would,  be  impossible  for  art  to  improve.  One  of  these  views, 
simple  in  its, subject  ('*TheBoy  in  the  Arch,"  photographed 
by  Mr.  Delamotte,  an  English  artist),  but  most  brilliant  in 
effect,  from  its  pleasing  variety  of  light  and  shade,  has  so 
much  merit  that,  by  permission  of  the  photographer,  .we 
have  had  it  engraved  for  this  Magazine,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  extremely  well  suited;  for  while  lacking  those  minute 
details  which  give  so  much  value  to  certain  representations, 
yet  are  so  difficult  to  render  by  the  artist's  pencil,  it  has  a 
sufficient  breadth  of  chiar*08curo  to  form  a  good  picture.  The 
boy,'too,  with  his  natural  easy  attitude,  immediately  attracts 
the  eye,  and  imparts  life  to  a  scene  whicli,  without  him, 
would  lose  much  of  its  interest. 

■  Among  other  architectural  photographic  views  which  we  have 
seen,  there  are  two,  at  least,  which  we  cannot  pass  by  without 
special.mention :  a  view  of  "  The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,"  at 
Paris,  and  '*  The  Hotel  de  Ville,"  in  the  same  city.  There  are, 
doubtless,  others  of  equal  merit,  but  in  them  we  recognise  (Ul 
the  conditions  we  require  to .  be  fulfilled  in  admitting  photo- 
graphic pictures  to  the  rank  of  .works  of  art ;  for,  be  it 
observed,  that  there  are  two  classes  .of  photographers,  the 
mechanical  and  the  artistic :  and  the  same  object  taken  by  two 
individuals  will  be  insipid .  or  interesting  according  to  .the 
amoimt  of  artistic  feeling  employed  in  taking  the  view.  It  is 
needless  to  observe  that  during  almost  every  hour  in  the  day  the 
pictorial  aspect  of  a  building  viLries,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  the  play  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  its  prin- 
cipal or  lateral  faeces.  The  artistic  photographer  will' select 
the  hour  for  taking  his  view  when  the  building  is  most 
picturesque ;  the  mechanical  photographer  will  take  his  view 
at  any  hour  indifferently ;  but .  the  resulting  photograph  will 
loudly  proclaim  by  which  of  the  two  it  was  taken.  It  is  just 
the,  same  in. the.  art  of  painting;  the  majority  of  pictures 
exhibit  merely  mechanical  or  technical  skill :  idl  the  higher 
qualities  demanded  in  a  truly  artistic  production  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  works  of  the  few ;  hence  the  majority  of 
pictures  pass  through  three  periods  or  stages  of  existence — 
production,  exhibition,  oblivion ;  or,  as  has  been  quaintly 
remarked,  through  hell,  purgatory,  and  paradise. 

But  to  return  to  photography;  beside  its  suitableness  for 
representing  objects  of  the  kind  already  named,  there  are  also 
its  applications  to  the  delineation  of  sculptured  works  and 
portraits  from*  life,  and  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  in  its  power 
of  .reproducing  fac  simile  copies  of  rare  etchings  and  engrav- 
ings, drawings,  manuscripts,  &c.  In  portraiture  it  has  many 
advantages  over  the  daguerreotype,  and  has  nearly  superseded 
it.  In  the  multiplication  of  fac  simile  copies  of  etchings,  we 
have  some  very  choice  specimens,  in  a  portfolio  of  examples 
obtained  from  Rembrandt's  works  :  indeed,  almost  every  day 
yields  its  surprise  in  new  applications  of  this  magical  art. 

Although  photography  dates  its  existence  but  fourteen 
years  back,  its  progress  has  been  wonderfully  rapid,  consi- 
dering upon  how  delicate  and  refined  a  series  of  observations 
its  development  is  based.  Continental  photographers  were  far 
outstripping  those  of  the  land  of  its  birth :  within  a  few 
months  its  progress  has  been  incredibly  rapid ;  and  this  pro- 
gress dates  from  the  abandonment  of  Mr.  Talbot's  patent 
rights. 
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EPISODE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 

AVELLINGTON. 

Amonobt  many  anecdotes  told  of  the  "Duke,"  in  the  multi- 
tudinous biographies  published  after  his  death,  there  is 
one  which  we  do  not  recollect  haying  seexi,  and  which  is 
certainly  far  more  worthy  of  notice  than  many  of  them.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  it  is,  that  he,  on  one  occasion,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Peninsular  war,  had  an  extraordinary  narrow 
escape  from  being  seized  by  the  French,  and  carried  off  bodily 
to  the  camp  of  Marshal  Soult.  This  would,  certainly,  have 
brought  the  campaign  to  a  very  ignoble  end,  and  though  it 
would  not  have  saved  Napoleon  from  downfall,  would  have 
prevented  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  and  thus  saved  the  lives  of 
many  gallant  men  for  the  time.  What  might  have  been  the 
ultimate  effects  of  such  a  catastrophe  upon  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
say  with  any  certainty,  and  useless  to  conjecture.  But  to  our 
story : 

We  all  know,  that  after  the  great  and  crowning  victory  of 
Yittoria,  the  British  army  marched  straight  to  the  frontiers  of 
France,  but — to  do  the  French  justice — ^not  without  finding 
every  inch  of  the  route  vigorously  contested.    In  January, 
1814,  the  boundary  was  crossed,  and  the  invaders  encamped 
close  to  Bayonne,  and  threatened  the  town.    The  main  body 
of  the  army  was  posted  in  the  village  of  Anglet,  the  outposts 
lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  while  the  French  under 
Marshal  Soult  occupied  the  right.     The  Duke  of  Wellington 
fixed  his  head- quarters  in  a  pretty  cottage,  crowning  one  of 
the  wooded  hills  which  overhang  Anglet,  .and  from  which  the 
view  took  in  Bayonne,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  great  road  from 
Spain.    The  cottage  was  called  Salha,  and  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  bay  of  Blanc  Pignon,  in  which  the  Adour 
widens  out,  as  if  to  gain  strength  for  its  final  plunge  into  the 
ocean.    In  the  middle  of  this  bay,  for  the  protection  of  the 
port,>there  were  moored  at  that  time  a  small  armed  vessel, 
called  "  La  Mouche,"  and  several  gim-boats>  the  whole  under 
the  command  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  French  navy,  named 
Bourgeois,   who   was  buminc?  \irith  a  desire  to  distinguish 
himself,  as  might  be  expected  of  a  naval  officer  whom  the 
English  cruisers  had  kept  from  showing  his  nose  out  of  the 
harbour  for  many  years ;  for  since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
the  French  were  not  fiavoured  at  sea,  nor  intended  to  have 
dominion  over  it.    This  individual  was  a  native  of  the  village 
of  Anglet,  and  his  relatives  still  lived  there,  and  he  was  con- 
sequently daily  put  in  possession  of  all  the  movements  which 
took  place  in  the  English  camp.    A  message  was  brought  him, 
that  on  a  certain  day  named,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  about 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adour.    His  informants  even  went  so  far  as  to  mention  the 
precise  time,  the  exact  point  of  the  river,  and  the  number  of 
officers  who  would  accompany  him.     Upon    hearing    this, 
Bourgeois  resolved  to  attempt  a  surprise.    There  were  pine 
woods  upon  the  sandy  fiats  on  the  left  of  the  Adour,  com- 
pletely cutting  off  the  view  of  the  river  from  the  plain  at 
Anglet,    and  admirably  adapted    for    an    ambuscade  to  be 
directed  against  any  one  who  approached  the  river  from  the 
south.    A  small  body  of  men  concealed  in  the  wood,  might, 
in  the  opinion  of  Bourgeois,  in  case  the  Duke  came  without 
escort,  carry  him  off  without  being  perceived  till  it  would  be 
too  late  to  think  of  rendering  assistance. 

However,  he  did  not  like  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  such  an  act  without  consulting  his  superior  officer, 
who  was  stationed  at  Bayonne.  He  therefore  wrote  to  him, 
telling  him  the  information  he  had  received,  and  asking  his 
permission  to  attempt  a  eoup-de'tnain.  He  sent  his  letter  by  a 
sailor  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  January,  with  orders  to 
wait  for  an  answer.  The  Duke  was  expected  to  arrive  at 
noon,  so  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  During  the  absence  of 
his  messenger.  Bourgeois  selected  twelve  of  the  best  men*  of 
his  crew,  armed  them  to  the  teeth,  and  placed  them  in  the  boat, 
ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  now  began  to  be 
very  fidgetty,  and  several  times  made  reference  to  the  "name 
of  thunder,"  a  'Uhoxisand  devils,"    a  "plague,"    and  the 


"  vestry-room  of  a  church,"  or  else  "  the  church  plate  ;**— 
which  of  them  he  contemplated,  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to 
say ;  and  his  dissatisfaction  reached  a  climax,  when  hia  m€»* 
senger  returned,  bringing  word  from  his  chief  (every  man  is 
France  has  a  chief),  that  his  proposal  would  be  taken  inu 
consideration.  M.  Bourgeois  considered  this  rather  cool,  and 
not  a  little  provoking,  particularly  as  he  had  the  mortificaticia 
of  witnessing  six  English  officers,  on  the  afternoon  of  Uie 
22nd,  ride  slo  m  ly  along  the  river,  and  make  their  observatioci 
at  their  leisure.  The  opportunity  was  lost,  and  M.  Bourgeois 
took  the  affair  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  had  no  sleep  for  the 
next  two  nights,  and  ate  but  little  during  the  day,  and  he  did 
not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  when  on  the  22nd  the 
"  chief"  wrote  to  him  officially  as  follows : — 

"  Monsieur, 

"  I  have  communicated  your  letter  to  the  governor  foi 
Bayonne] ,  and  he  has  replied,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  mali 
any  expedition  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour ;  but  if  the  enem} 
should  come  within  range  of  your  guns,  you  are  at  liberty  to  fiiv 
upon  him." 

Considering  how  unlikely  it  was  that  the  enemy  would  evtf 
be  such  fools  as  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  M.  Boui^eoi$ 
did  not  find  much  consolation  for  his  disappointment  in  this 
permission. 

However,  he  brightened  up  a  little  when,  just  after  receiving 
this  letter,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Anglet  with  the  intelli> 
gence  that  the  Duke  was  about  to  pay  another  reconnoitering 
visit  on  that  very  day  and  in  the  same  place.  This  time 
Bourgeois  resolved  to  act  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and 
sent  word  to  the  chief  merely  that  he  was  gone  to  make  some 
soundings  in  the  harbour,  and  that  he  had  armed  hia  boat's 
crew  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  accidents,  consider* 
ing  the  near  vicinity  of  the  enemy's  outposts.  He  took  vrith 
him  twelve  picked  men,  and  rowed  leisurely  down  the  middle 
t>f  the  river  as  if  he  was  merely  following  the  ctu-rent ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  got  into  the.  shelter  of  the  trees,  and  was  hidden 
from  the  view  of  the  sentinels  on  the  heights,  he  suddenly 
pushed  towards  the  bank  and  landed.  The  party  made  their 
way  through  the  pine  wood,  imtil  they  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  Blanc  Pignon,  where  they  posted  themselves  in  a  thicket 
on  both  sides  of  the  road  along  which  the  Duke  would  have 
to  pass. 

Having  stationed  his  men.  Bourgeois  went  to  the  top  of  an 
eminence  at  the  extremity  of  the  downs,  where  he  posted 
himself,  with  a  look-out  man,  in  a  position  whence  he  could 
see  the  English  quarters,  and  the  road  which  led  from  them, 
without  being  seen  himself,  at  least  by  the  enemy.  It  was 
not  very  long  before  he  heard  the  bugle  sounding  in  the 
British  camp,  and  saw  the  troops  turning  out  and  falling  into 
their  ranks  upon  the  level  ground  on  the  heights  of  Salha. 
They  then  passed  in  review  before  Wellington,  and  M.  Bour* 
geois  had  full  opportunity  to  contemplate  their  disciplinei 
dexterity,  and  martial  air.  Just  at  this  moment  he  chanced 
to  glance  towards  the  town  of  Bayonne,  and  was  surprised  ta 
see  four  men  on  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  watching  eithof 
him  or  the  English  intently — he  knew  not  which.  Thil 
rather  alarmed  him,  but  his  spirits  rose  on  seeing  the  Duk( 
and  six  officers  on  horseback,  as  soon  as  the  review  was  overt 
take  a  direct  road  towards  the  wood.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
were  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  ambuscade.  Bourgeo 
took  up  a  stone  and  fitmg  it  amongst  his  men  as  a  warning 
be  ready,  and  waited  the  result  in  dread  suspense,  his  han 
upon  his  sword,  ready  for  a  rush.  At  that  moment  a  sign 
was  given  from  the  cathedral  tower,  and  a  cavalier  darted  oi 
from  the  French  advance  guard  at  full  gallop,  and  took 
post  at  the  entrance  to  the  wood.  This  movement  arouse 
the  attention  of  the  English ;  they  stopped  and  deliberate 
together  as  to  what  course  they  should  take.  The  lookera-oal 
on  the  cathedral  disappeared.  M.  Bourgeois  hastened  to  t 
entrance  of  the  wood  and  assembled  his  men ;  but  Wellingtoi 
had  already  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  was  far  on  hia  wa 
to  Salha.  The  chagrin  of  poor  Bourgeois  at  this  frustratiua 
of  his  magnanimous  project  may  be  easily  imagined. 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  POMPEII. 

Oxcv  upon  a  time  there  stood  a  town  in  Italy,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Vesu^us,  which    was  to   Rome  what  Brighton  or 
Hastings  is  to  London, — a  yexy  fashionahle  watering  place, 
at  which  Roman  gentlemen  and  members  of  the  senate  btlilt 
villas,  to  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  from  the 
fatigues  of  business  or  the  broils  of  politics.    The  outsides  of 
all  the  houses  were  adorned  with  frescoes,  and  eyery  shop 
glittered  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.    At  the  end  of 
each  street  there  was  a  charming  foimtain,  and  any  one  who 
sat  down  beside  it  to  cool  himsdf  had  a  delightful  view  of  the 
Mediterranelm,  then  as  beautiful,'*  as  blue  and  sunny,  as  it  is 
now.    On  a  fine  day  crowds  might  be  seen  lounging  here,  some 
sauntering  up  and  down,  in  gala  dresses  of  purple,  whUe 
slaves  passed  to  and  fro  bearing  on  their  heads  splendid  vases, 
like  those  which  still  excite  our  admiration  at  Marlborough 
House  or  the  British  Museum ;  others  sat  on  marble  benches, 
shaded  fit>m  the  sun  by  awnings,  and  having  before  them 
tables  covered  with  wine,  and  fruit,  and  flowers.    Every  house 
in  that  city  was  a  little  palace,  and  every  palace  was  like  a 
temple,  or  one  of  our  great  public  buildings.    Any.  one  who 
thinks  a  mansion  in  Belgravia  the  acme  of  splendour  would 
have  been  astonished,  had  he  lived  in  those  days,  to  find  how 
completely  the  abodes  of  those  Roman  lords  outshone  "the 
stately  homes  of  England."     On  entering  the  former,  the 
risitor  passed  through  a  vestibule  decorated  with  rows  of 
pillars,  and  then  found  himself  in  the  itnpluvium,  in  which  the 
lareg,  or  household  gods,  kept  guard  over  the  owner's  treasure, 
which  was  placed  in  a  safe,  or  strong  box,  secured  with  brass 
or  iron  bands.    In  this  apartment  guests  were  received  with 
imposing  ceremony,  and  the  patron  heard  the  complaints,  sup- 
plications, and  adiUations  of  his  great  band  of  clients  or  depen- 
dtnts,  who  lived  on  his  smiles  and  bounty ;  but  chiefly  on  the 
latter.    Issuing  thence,  the  visitor  found  himself  in  the  toi- 
linum,  an  apartment  paved  with  mosaic  and  decorated  with 
paintings,  which  contained  the  family  papers  and  archives. 
It  contained  a  dining  room  and  a  supper  room,  called  the 
trklinhtm    and  the    ccmaettlum,  and  a  number  of  sleeping 
rooms,  hung  with  the   softest  of  Syrian  cloths,  a  cabinet 
filled  with  rare  bijoux  and  antiqiuties,  and  sometimes  a  fine 
collection   of  paintings ;  and  last  of  all  a  pillared  peristyle, 
opening  out  upon  the  garden,  or  mridarium^  in  which  golden 
fruit  hung   temptingly  in   the   golden   light   of  a   golden 
&ky,  and  fountains,  which  flung  their  waters  aloft  in  every 
imaginable  form  and  device,  cooled  the  air  and  discoursed 
sweet  music  to    the  ear ;   while  from  behind  etery  shrub 
there  peeped  out  a  statue,  or  the  bust  of  some  great  man, 
carved  from  the  purest  white  marble,  and  placed  in  charming 
contrast  with  bouquets  of  rare  flowers  springing  from  stone 
vases.    On  the  gate  there  was  always  the  image  of  a  dog,  and 
underneath  it   the  inscription,   "  Cave  canem !  '*   (Mind  the  • 
dog!)    The  frescoes  on  the  walls  represented  scenes  in  the 
Oieek  legends,  such  as  "The  Parting  of  Achilles  and  the 
beautiful  maid  Briseis,"  "The  Rape  of  Europa,"  "The  Battle 
of  the  Amazons,"  &c.,  many  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  museum  at  Naples.    The  pillars  in  this  peristyle  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken  were  encircled  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
which  were  renewed  every  morning.    The  tables  of  citron 
wood  were  inlaid  with  silver  arabesques  ;  the  couches  were  of 
bronze,  gilt  and  jewelled,   and  were  furnished  with  thick 
cushions  and  tapestry,  embroidered  with  marvellous  skill. 
When  the  master  gave  a  dinner-party,  the  guests  reclined 
apon  these  cushions,  washed  their  hands  in  silver  basins,  and 
dried  them  with  napkins  fringed  with  purple;  and  having 
made  a  libation  on  the  altar  of  Bacchus,  ate  oysters  brought 
from  the  shores  of  Britain,  kids  which  were  carved  to  the 
sound  of  music,  sea-eels  fattened  on  the  blood  of  slaves,  and 
fruits  served  up  in  ice  on  the  hottest  days  of  summer ;  and 
while  the  cupbearers  filled  their  golden  cups  with  the  rarest 
and  most  delicate  wines  in  all  the  world,  other  attendants 
crowned  them  vrith  flowers  stOl  moist  with  the  dew,  and 
dancers  executed  the  most  graceful  and  voluptuous  ptu^  and 
ingers,  accompanied  by  the  lyre,  poured  forth  an  ode  of 


Horace,  or  of  Anacreon,  the  song  of  the  flowers,  or  a  hymn  to 
Eros.  After  the  banquet,  a  shower  of  scented  water,  scattered 
from  invisible  pipes,  spread  perfume  all  over  the  apartment, 
and  everything  around,  even  the  oil,  and  the  lamps,  and  the 
jets  of  the  foxmtains,  shed  forth  the  most  g^rateful  odour ;  and 
suddenly,  from  the  mosaic  of  the  floor,  tables  of  fresh  dainties, 
of  which  we  have  at  the  present  day  no  idea,  rose,  as  if  by 
magic,  to  stimulate  the  palled  appetites  of  the  revellers  into 
fresh  activity.  When  these  had  disappeared,  other  tables 
succeeded  them,  upon  which  senators,  and  consuls,  and  pro- 
consuls, gambled  away  provinces  and  empires  by  the  throw  of 
dice ;  and  last  of  all  the  tapestry  was  suddenly  raised,  and 
young  girls,  lightly  attired,  their  snowy  bosoms  wreathed  with 
flowers,  and  bearing  lyres  in  their  hands,  issued  forth^  and 
charmed  sight  and  hearing  by  the  graceful  mazes  of  the 
Panathenaic  dance. 

One  day,    when  festivities    such    as    these  were    in    full 
activity,  Vesuvius  sent  up  a  tall  and  very  black  column  of 
smoke,  something  like  a  pine  tree ;  and  suddenly,  in  broad 
noonday,  darkness  black  as  pitch  came  over.     There  was  a 
frightful  din  of  cries,  groans,  and  iqiprecations,  mingled  con- 
fusedly together.     The  brother  lost  his  sister,  the  husband 
his  wife,  the  mother  her  child ;  for  the  darkness  had  become 
so  dense,  that  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  flashes  which 
every  now  and  then  darted  forth  from  the  summit  of  the 
neighbouring  mountain.      The   earth  trembled,  the  houses 
shoolf  and  began  to  fall ;   and  the  sea  rolled  back  from  the 
land  as  if  terrified ;   the  air  became  thick  with  dust ;   and 
then  amidst  tremendous  and  awful  noise,  a  flood  of  seething, 
hissing  lava,  poured  over  the  town  and  blotted  it  out  for  ever. 
The  inhabitants  died  just  as  the  catastrophe  found  them — 
guests   in  their  banqueting  hall,  brides  in  their  chamber, 
soldiers  at  their  post,  prisoners  in  their  dungeon,  thieves  in 
their  theft,  maidens  at  the  mirror,  slaves  at  the  fountain, 
traders  in  their  shops,  students  at  their  books.     Some  few 
attempted  flight,  guided  by  some  blind  people  who  had  walked 
so  long  ill  darkness,  that  no  thicker  shadows  could  ever  come 
upon  them ;  but  of  these,  many  were  struck  down  on  the  way. 
When,  a  few  days  afterwards,  people  from  the  surrounding 
coimtry  came  to  the  place,  they  found  naught  but  a  black, 
level,  smoking  plain,  sloping  to  the  sea,  and  covered  thickly 
with  ashes.    Down,  down,  beneath,  thousands  and  thousands 
were  sleeping  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  with  all  their 
little  pomps,  and  vanities,  and  frivolities,  and  pleasures,  and 
luxuries  buried  with  them.    Tliis  took  place  on  the  23rd  day 
of  Augiist,  A.D.  79,  and  the  name  of  the  town  thus  suddenly 
overwhelmed  with  ruins  was    Pompeii.      Sixteen  hundred 
and  seventy  six  years  afterwards,  curious  persons  began  to 
dig  and  excavate  on  the  spot,  and  lo!  they  found  the  city 
pretty  much   as  it  was  wHen  overwhelmed.     The  houses 
were   standing,  the  paintings  were  fresh,  and  the  skeletons 
stood  in  the  very  positions  and  the  very  places  in  which 
death  had  overtaken  their  owners  so  long  ago.    The  marks  left 
by  the  cups  of  the  tipplers  in  the  taverns  still  remained  on  the 
counters ;  the  prisoners  still  wore  their  fetters,  the  belles  their 
gold    chains    and  bracelets;   the  miser   held    his  hand   on 
his  hoarding,  and  the  priests  were  lurking  in  the  hollow 
images  of  their  gods,  from  which  they  uttered  responses  and 
gulled  the  worshippers.    There  were  the  altars,  with  the  blood 
dry  and  crusted  upon  them,  the  stables  in  which  the  victims 
of  the  sacrifice  were  kept,  and  the  hall  of  mysteries,  with  its 
symbolical  paintings.    The  researches  are  still  going  on ;  new 
wonders  are  every  day  coming  to  light,  and  we  soon  shall  have 
almost  as  perfect  an  idea  of  a  Roman  town  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  as  if  we  had  walked  the  streets  and 
gossipped  with  the  idle  loungers  at  the  fountains.    Pompeii 
is  the  ghost  of  an  extinct  civilisation  rising  up  before  us. 

It  is  right  to  observe  that,  according  to  some  authorities, 
the  destruction  of  Pompeii  was  much  less  sudden,  and 
attended  with  far  less  fatal  results  than  the  account  we  have 
given  above  implies,  and  was  the  effect  of  several  successive 
eruptions,  which  occurred  at  sufficiently  protracted  intervals 
to  enable  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  save  both  themselves  and 
their  property. 
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AMERICAN    ANTIQUITIES    AT    THE    lODVRB. 


On  a,  foimer  occuion,*  we  preiented  our  readen  with  an  ac- 
connt  ol  some  of  the  object!  of  curious  intereit  in  the  Uuaenm 
of  AnMrican  Antiquities  at  the  Louttc,  in  Parii,  accompanied 
hf  numerotu  illuitntioni.  Am  the  tubject  wai  not  then  by 
•  any  meant  eihauBted,  we  now  recni  to  it  for  the  purpoM  of 
further  elucidation. 

The  people  whom  we  vaguely  denominate  PeruTiaiw,  but 
who,  •trictly  speaking,  consift  of  two  distinct  race*,  derive 
theii  principle*  of  art  from  >  civiliMtian  of  which  only  tradi- 


darlcneii.  The  deity  Viracocha  appear*  on  the  border  of  3 
like  on  which  a.  t«mple  i*  about  to  be  reared  ;  and  thtrc,  alone, 
on  the  bordera  of  these  conaecrated  wstos,  he  dissipatea  thi- 
darknew  and  erokei  the  light.  Hie  first  care  is  to  people  the 
place  with  statuei,  which  he  has  cut  out  of  the  *tone ;  then  he 
.nim.ta.  them,  ^Tes  them  a  ciTiliting  mission,  and  Teaerre* 
only  two  to  attend  upon  hiin  ai  messengers.  Vir&cocha.  it 
aftowards  the  divine  ideal  which  Peruvian  sculptor*  endea* 
Toiu  to  embody  in  the  temples.    This  legislative  deity  often 


13. 


11. 


15. 


16. 


«  remained  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  ^eru. 
The  ruins  of  Tihuanaco,  or  Tinguanuco,  the  prodigious  mas- 
siveneHB  and  grdndeur  of  which  are  still  admired,  are  in  no 
respect  inferior  tn  those  of  Uimsl  and  Palenqaa  ;  and  the  eye 
is  confused  by  the  stTsngene»s  of  the  orDamentation  and  the 
peculiar  architecture  which  characterise  the  ancient  temples 
of  Yucatan.  It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  sculpture,  and, 
one  might  almost  say,  the  poetry,  of  these  csrly  races. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  one  portion  of  Peru,  statuary  had, 

so  to  speak,  a  divine  origin.     A  legend  of  great  antiquity 

represents  the  world  in  mysterious  guise,  but  still  plunged  in 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  llfi. 


assumes  a  viaible  form,  while  the  Pacha  Camac,  the  living  prin- 
ciple of'  the  world,  has  none,  but  reveal*  himself  to  mortals 
only  by  the  blessings  he  confers.  This  i*  not  the  case  with 
the  subordinate  deity,  who  formed,  so  to  speak,  the  art  of 
statuary,  and  in  whose  honour  a  temple  is  raised  on  a  hill 
near  Cusco,  with  a.  golden  statue  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same 
metal.  Not  only  did  statuary  multiply  certain  effigies  'for  lli? 
temples,  but  innumerable  statues  of  domestic  guds  adorned 
the  hearths  of  the  Peruvians.  They  are  designated  by  the  I 
various  names,  Canopas,  Chsncas,  and  lluacJinayoc,  according 
to  the  different  localities.  These  names  show  thst  they  were 
the  presiding  deities  of  the  house ;  and,  acoordinf;  to  CaUncha, 
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ho  father,  on  his  deatli,  divided  iheae  atatucB  of  protecting 
:>Kis  among  his  chQdrcn,  reserving  ihcmost  Tenerated  for  the 
Idust  Bon,  the  represent.! live  of  Ihc  family. 
The  idols  played  an  impaitaiU  pirt  in  the  political  life  of 
h?  PeruTiaiis ;  theii  presence  was  even  indispensable  in 
ertsin  critical  circumstances.  As  a  siogle  instance,  we  may 
nention  that,  when  the  emperor  sought  to  obtain  from  the 
ridow  of  Uunyiia  Capac  the  hand  of  her  daughter  in  marriaje, 
i;  could  not  succeed  in  overcoming  hrr  obstinate  resistance, 


it,  and  this  statue,  for  which  he  employed  the  moat  pretJouB 
metal,  was  raised  in  a  hill  which  was  itself  covered  with 
gold.  Francisco  Xerea,  one  of  the  companion*  of  Piiarro, 
informs  us,  that  several  cities  in  Peru  preserved,  in  his  time, 
the  Biiilue  of  Guayna  Capac,  aril  we  think  it  would  be  easy 
to  multiply  inatnnccs  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  vast  empire  of 
the  Incfls. 

Even    the  foundation  of  museums,  which    seems    to    be 
reserved  for  the  most  civilised  nations  of  Europe,  was  not 


"cfpt  by  having   all  the  idols   of  a  temple  carried  before 
Art,  among  the  Pemviaiu,  ms  not  confined,  as  was  the 


a  Uexico,  with  oi 


V  exceptions,  to  the  reproduc- 


iMi  ot  sacred  fffigics;  it  enriched  the  country  with  real 
'UIUM  destined  to  perpetiute  the  recoUection  of  historical 
potwnagea,  and  free  from  the  excess  of  awkward  ornament 
"liich  is  observable  in  the  productions  of  the  Mesicans. 
Wh«n  Uuayna  Capac  had  fioished  bis  paUce  of  MuUucancha, 
Ithsdasutue  of  hia  mother,  Mama  Ragua  OeUo,  erected  in 


altogether  foreign  Co  the  Peruvians.  As  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  Yasca,  the  general  of  the  armies  of  Quayna  Capac, 
had  ordered  each  of  the  tribes  composing  the  empire  to  bring 
the  great  guaea  of  their  country,  that  is  to  say,  the  most 
venerated  idol ;  and  when  these  statues  had  been  collected,  ke 
formed  a  sort  of  pantheon  out  of  them. 

However  numerous  these  idols  were,  the  remains  of  Peru- 
vian statuary  are  less  numerous  than  those  which  have  been 
preserved  of  ancient  Mexico,  for  this  simple  reason,  in  our 
opinion,  that  thoi^h  the.  statuaries  of  Anahaac  vrers  well 


J 
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acquainted  with  the  various  processes  of  founding,  they  pre- 
ferred working  their  gods  in  granite  or  basalt,  to  casting  them 
in  gold  or  silver.  The  reverse  of  this  took  place  among  the 
Peruvians,  and  it  was  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  statues  or 
vases  delivered  by  the  Inca  to  the  conquerors  that  caused 
their  destruction.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  oOr 
museums  are  so  poor  in  statuettes  of  the  precious  metals,  or 
even  silver  vases.  The  only  articles  of  this  sort  exhibited  in  the 
museum  at  the  Louvre  are  the  cylindrical  bell-mouthed  vase, 
represented  in  fig  5,  and  the  two  silver  statuettes  represented 
in  figs.  4  and  11.  The  vase  exhibits  two  heads,  back  to  back, 
in  the  form  of  a  Janus,  above  which'  is  a  flowing  headband. 
Although  the  size  of  this  species  of  goblet,  which  was  reserved, 
it  is  said,  exclusively  for  the  Incas,  is  larger  than  usual,  it 
dwindles  to  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  accounts 
of  the  same  sort  of  wealth  possessed  by  Atahualpa. 

However  indisposed  we  may  be  to  put  imdoubting  faith  in 
what  is  told  of  those  famous  gardens  of  the  Inca,  in  which 
flocks  of  alpacas  (animals  of  the  Llama  tribe)  in  gold  were 
g^uarded  by  herdsmen  of  the  same  metal,  who  stood  near 
strange  animals,  all  combining  intrinsic  value  of  material  with 
exquisite  finish  of  workmanship ;  it  is  not  the  same  with  the 
works  in  gold  which  Fizarro  sent  off  to  Seville  immediately 
after  the  conquest,  and  which  were  intended  for  Charles  the 
Fifth,  as  an  addition  to  the  impost  levied  by  the  crown.  Fran- 
cisco Xeres,  the  private  secretary  of  the  conqueror,  had  abun- 
dant leisure  to  examine  and  admire  them,  for  it  was  on  board 
one  of  his  vessels  that  they  were  conveyed  to  Europe ;  and  he 
thus  describes  them :  **  On  board  the  Sancta  Maria  del  Campo, 
which  arrived  on  the  9th  of  January,  1534,  were  thirty- eight 
golden,  and  forty-eight  silver  vases,  among  which  was  a  silver 
eagle,  containing  upwards  of  two  gallons  of  water.  Two 
immense  pans,  one  golden  and  the  other  silver,  capable  of 
containing  a  whole  ox  cut  in  pieces,  recalled  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  devout  conquerors  thelsea  of  brass  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem."  We  will  spare  the  reader  any  account  of  the 
bars  of  gold,  weighing  altogether  53,000  oimces,  and  the  5,480 
silver  marks  thrown  carelessly  in  the  middle  of  this  splendid 
gold  work  of  the  Inca ;  we  will  only  speak  of  a  golden  idol 
of  the  size  of  a  child  four  years  old,  and  the  dimensions  of 
which  are  given  by  Xeres  without  any  other  remark  of  im- 
portance. But  it  is  qtiite  certain  that,  if  the  vases  and  the 
idol  had  been  subjected  to  the  siidple  process  of  moulding  on 
their  arrival  at  Seville,  the  American  museums  in  Europe 
would  have  presented  much  more  curious  specimens  of 
Mexican  art  than  are  now  found  in  them.  France,  no  less 
than  Spain,  has  failed  to  profit  by  the  opportimities  afforded 
her  of  enriching  her  collections  at  a  moderate  cost.  Her 
conduct,  in  reference  to  the  remarkable  productions  of  Aztec 
art,  is  an  illustration  of  our  remark.  These  productions,  con- 
sisting of  vases,  statues,  and  even  gems  (including  an  emerald 
of  almost  fabidous  dimensions),  were  seized  by  Captain  Florin 
near  the  Azores,  when  he  spoiled  Antonio  de  Quinones  of  the 
presents  which  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  was  sending  to 
Charles  the  Fifth.  They  were  sent  to  Fontainebleau ;  but  the 
crown  jeweller  or  the  Italian  goldsmiths  were  the  only  persons 
who  saw  them  in  their  primitive  form ;  and  it  is  suspected, 
not  without  reason,  that  perhaps  the  beautiful  works  of  the 
Renaissance  in  the  Museum  at  the  Louvre,  which  are  so  much 
admired,  have  a  closer  relationship  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed with  the  grotesque  idols  of  the  ancient  Americans. 

The  art  of  working  in  gold  as  applied  to  ornamental  vases  or 
dress,  and  the  various  productions  of  pottery,  are  the  principal 
sources  from  which  a  knowledge  of  Peruvian  art  can  be  obtained 
in  the  present  day.  The  costliness  of  the  materials  employed 
by  the  artists  of  Cuzco  has  been  fatal  to  statuary  productions. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  guacas  of  Peru,  as  in  the  hypogsea  of 
Etruria,  vases  are  still  to  be  met  with,  made  of  extremely  fine 
clay,  not,  however,  without  a  certain  degree  of  solidity,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  have  greatly  multiplied  in  cabinets 
of  curiosities  for  some  years  past.  The  ornamentation  of  these 
vases,  which  is  almost  always  borrowed  from  the  animal 
kingdom,  affords  evidence,  not  only  of  a  remarkable  richness 
of  invention  in  the  semi-barbaious  artist  ivho  produced  them 


but  also  of  a  delicate  taste,  reminding  one  in  some  measure  ci 
that  elegance  of  form  so  prominent  in  Grecian  antiquity. 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  some  travellers,  the  Museum  A 
the  Louvre  possesses  several  valuable  specimens  of  this  claw. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  vase  in  red  clay  (fig.  21) ;  the  arybals, 
conical  at  the  bottom  (figs.  17, 18,  and  20^,  discovered  at  Yucav, 
near  Cuzco ;  and  the  object  represented  by  fig.  19,  which,  ^aa 
found  in  a  child's  tomb  at  Arica,  and  is  equal,  in  the  paintings 
with  which  it  is  adorned,  to  any  other  in  the  collection. 

The  guacas  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Truxillo  hare 
enriched  the  Museum  at  the  Louvre  with  several  specinaens  oi 
pottery,  which  were  presented  by  M.  Angrand,  and  -which, 
if  they  exhibit  no  great  elegance  of  appearance,  give,  l>y  the 
very  grotesqueness  of  their  assemblage,  a  good  idea  of  those 
fancied  forms  which  astonished  the  first  conquerors,  and  made 
them  discern  the  dreaded  influence  of  demons  even  ixi  the 
most  simple  articles  of  domestic  use  among  the  people  with 
whom  they  were  found.  From  man  down  to  reptiles  and 
fishes — in  fact,  all  the  strange  objects  in  the  animal  kingdom — 
have  been  turned  to  account  by  Perp.vian  artists.  If  fig>  9,, 
which  represents  an  ape  seated,  whose  tail  forms  a  handle, 
was  not  at  all  out  of  place  in  the  collection  of  grotesque  dexaaa 
furnished  by  Delancre,  figs.  14  and  Id  enable  us  to  uxxdeTstand 
what  the  statuary  of  these  countries  could  accomplish  -when 
ii  attempted  to  reproduce  the  regular  features  of  roan,  and 
recognised  its  true  mission,  so  to  speak.  The  first  of  these! 
objects,  which  is  in  red  clay,  was  found  at  Cuzco  ;  the  hair! 
and  beard  are  painted  black.  The  two  others,  which  arej 
heads  joined  together,  and  placed  upon  a  conical  pedestal,  arel 
in  black  clay ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  Peruvian! 
origin.  This  vase,  however,  we  are  told,  presents  such  an! 
analogy  with  those  found  in  Etruria,  that  M.  Doraad,  though! 
a  very  skilful  connoisseur,  has  been  deceived  by  it. 

The  vase  in  black  clay,  exhibited  in  fig.  7,  simply  has  thci 
form  of  a  duck,  with  a  little  ape  in  relief  on  the  neck  ;  fi^^.  131 
represents  a  wild  boar.  The  human  form  appears  in  fi^.  10! 
on  the  vase  found  at  Borja ;  it  is  still  perceptible  iu  the  gro«' 
tesque  vessel  at  the  side  (fig.  11).  Fig.  8  represents  an  object! 
sent  from  Quilca,  on  the  top  of  which  is  seen  a  man's  head  ;| 
while  on  the  body,  made  of  black  clay,  are  figtired  two  armsi 
in  relief.  Fig.  12  carries  ub  back  again  to  the  neighbourhood! 
of  Truxillo ;  it  is  a  truncated  cone  reversed,  the  neck  of  which,: 
divided  into  two  parts,  serves  as  a  handle ;  the  small  human! 
figure  on  one  side  has  a  vase  at  its  mouth.  The  object  repre-, 
sented  by  fig.  16  comes  from  the  same  coimtry ;  it  is  made  of 
red  clay,  and  presents  one  of  those  numerous  specimexui  o^ 
double  vases  so  often  met  with  in  American  pottery,  and' 
especially  in  that  of  Peru. 

Among  the  beautiful  specimens  in  the  collection  must  be; 
placed  fig.  28,  which  has   borrowed  its  principal  ornament! 
from  Peruvian  ornithology:   two  birds,  which  may  be  sup-! 
posed  to  be  two  doves,  serve  as  the  basis  for  two  portions  oil 
a  tubular  quadrilateral  handle,  "upon  each  face  of  which  arei 
carved  ten  small  birds  in  relief;  in  the  middle  of  this  handle 
rises  a  straight  tube,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  placed  a  small 
figure  of  a  bird  in  reUef."    The  vase  is  made  of  black  clay,| 
and  presents  a  complete  analogy  with  a  specimen  of  the  same! 
kind  found  at  Lima,  and  deposited  at  Sevres.    Figure  29,' 
which  is  also  in  black  clay,  was  taken  firom  the  ruins  near 
Truxillo,  bearing  the  name  of  Great  Tchimu  2  it  is  a  fiah,  the 
species  of  which  would  be  difficult  to  name  precisely,  and  the 
neck,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  handle,  is  sunnounted! 
by  a  small  ape  in  relief.    If  fig.  27  was  found  at  Boija,  it! 
proves  that  this  site  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  other  Peruvian ! 
towns  in  pottery.    The  figure  of  a  man  seated,  which  const!- 1 
tutes  the  handle,  and  has  a  vase  in  the  right  hand,  is  adorned ! 
with  a  head-dress;  large  gold  earrings  remind  one  of    the 
strange    custom    of    those    celebrated  oreyonea,    whom    the 
Spaniards  (from  the  Spanish  word  or^a,  an  ear)  designated 
by  a  name  significative  of  the  custom  of  wearing  earrings. 
The  spherical  vase  (fig.  26)  has  the  head  of  an  ape  for  its 
ornament,  and  comes,  as  is  supposed,  from  QuQca. 

All  the  historians  of  the  conquest  of  Peru  have  mentioned 
with  satisfaction  the  numerous  utensils  for  changing  the  couzses 
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it  table,  employed  in  the  two  great  empires  of  the  New  World. 
Imong  the  Ineas,  these  objects  were  made  of  the  precious 
netab ;  among  the  Aztec  princes,  clay,  painted  with  elegance, 
nras  often  employed,  and  the  articles  which  had  been  once 
)rought  to  table  could  never  be  used  again.  Hgs.  22,  23,  and 
lA  represent  dishes  made  in  the  empire  of  Peru,  in  the 


middle  of  which  an  Aztec  dish  is  drawn.  From  their  nature, 
being  made  of  clay,  and  rather  coarsely  painted,  these  dishes 
could  not  have  appeared  at  the  splendid  banquets  which 
historians  have  described.  Fig.  25  carries  us  back  to  some 
curious  trifles,  the  products  of  Mexican  art :  it  represents  an 
infant  asleep  in  a  cradle. 


NEW     ZEALAND     BIKDS. 


That  the  frightful  and  disgusting  habit  of  cannibalism  should 
haTe  been  prevalent  amongst  so  fine  a  race  as  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  has  often  formed  the  subject  of  wonder  to  the  ethno- 
logist. We  think  the  circumstance  mav  be  attributable  to  the 
almost  total  absence  in  New  Zealand  of  indigenous  quadru- 
peds, and  the  scarcity  of  native  vegetable  productions.  The 
only  native  quadruped  whose  existence  is  well  attested,  is  a 
sort  of  rat ;  though  Mr.  Walter  Mantell,  the  English  Govern- 
ment Commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  native  claims,  is 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  another,  a  sort  of 
badger.  At  any  rate,  this  animal,  if  not  extinct,  must  be 
\ery  rare,  seeing  that  a  large  reward,  offered  by  Mr.  Mantell, 
failed  to  bring  a  specimen  of  this  animal  (termed  by  the 
natives  Kaureke)  to  light. 

But,  if  nature  was  sparing  in  her  allotment  of  quadrupeds 
to  New  Zealand,  she  lavished  on  that  far- distant  isle  a  variety 
of  extraordinary  birds.  Occasionally  their  bones  turn  up, 
startling  the  naturalist  by  their  extraordinary  size,  or  curious 
conformation.  Most  of  these  birds  were,  in  one  respect,  like 
the  ostrich ;  that  is  to  say,  their  wings  were  only  rudimentary 
— Tery  useful  as  sails  to  catch  the  breezes,  and  assist  the 
inimal  in  running,  but  totally  unavailable  for  the  purpose  of 
flying.  Although  the  only  evidence  we  possess  of  the  former 
existence  of  all  these  birds,  save  one,  is  the  discovery  of  their 
bones,  yet  circumstances  favour  the  idea  that  they  were  not  ex- 
terminated imtil  comparatively  recent  periods.  Popular  native 
tradition  still  hands  down  their  characteristics ;  the  various 
natiTe  languages  give  them  a  name ;  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  the  case  if  these  animals  had  ceased  for  many  centuries 
to  exist. 

The  largest  of  these  wingless  birds  is  termed  in  native  lan- 
gnage  the  Moa ;  -it  must  have  been  considerably  larger  than 
the  ostrich ;  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  although  the  entire 
skeleton  of  the  Moa  has  not  yet  been  found. 

Onr  drawing  (p.  9)  and  present  remarks  do  not  relate  to  the 
Moa,  but  to  an  individual  of  a  species,  contemporary  as  is  sup- 
posed with  that  gigantic  bird,  and  for  the  discovery  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  son  of  that  eminent  English  naturalist,  im- 
happily  now  no  more,  the  late  Dr.  Mantell.  Mr.  W.  Mantell 
imbibed  much  of  his  father's  love  of  natural  history,  and  very 
soon  after  his  appointment  to  an  official  capacity  in  New 
Zealand,  applied  himself  to  the  collection  of  fossil  bones  of 
birds  in  which  New  Zealand  is  so  rich.  At  length  a  fortunate 
chance  enabled  him  to  send  to  England  the  skin  of  a  bird  sup- 
posed to  be  extinct ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  gluttony  of  a 
crew  of  sailors,  the  bird  itself,  alive  and  well,  might  probably 
have  figured  in  the  Zoological  Society's  gardens. 

Before  stating  how  this  capture  was  made,  it  is  necessary 
to  premise  that,  according  to  native  tradition,  there  lived,  con- 
temporary with  the  gigantic  Moa,  a  bird  also  wingless,  but  far 
smaller,  termed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  island 
Mjho,  and  by  those  of  the  southern  island  Takahi,  AU  the 
natives  who  mentioned  this  bird  concurred  in  stating,  that 
formerly  it  existed  in  such  numbers  that  their  ancestors 
deriTed  from  the  species  their  chief  sustenance ;  the  natives, 
moreoTcr,  were  all  unanimous  in  stating  the  bird  to  have  been 
already  for  some  time  extinct.  The  species  was  not  extinct 
four  years  ago,  as  we  shall  presently  discover;  but  whether  the 
species  be  now  extinct— whether  we  are  now  about  to  describe 
the  last  of  these  birds — is  more  than  can  be  averred. 

To  show  how  extremely  rare  the  Moho  must  have  been,  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention,  that  none  of  the  natlyes  with  whom  Mr. 


Mantell  conversed  on  the  subject  had  ever  seen  it ;  moreover, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Taylor,  who  has  so  long  resided  in  the 
islands,  had  never  heard  of  a  bird  of  this  kind  being  seen. 
In  his  **leaf"  from  the  Natural  History  of  New  Zealand, 
imder  the  head  of  Moho,  is  the  following  note  : — "  iZatV,  colour 
black,  said  to  be  a  wingless  bird  as  large  as  a  fowl,  having  a 
long  bill,  and  red  beak  and  legs ;  it  is  nearly  exterminated  by 
the  cat ;  its  cry  was  *  keo^  keo*  " 

Let  us  now  inform  the  reader  how  a  living  specimen  of  the 
Moho  came  to  light,  was  caught,  killed,  and  eaten  in  the  year 
1849.  A  party  of  seal  hunters,  who  were  pursuing  their  avo- 
cations in  Dusky  Bay,  having  observed  the  trail  of  a  large  bird 
in  the  snow  with  which  the  ground  was  then  covered,  de- 
termined to  give  chase.  Proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the 
footsteps,  they  at  last  caught  sight  of  the  Moa  or  Noiumia, 
as  naturalists  have  since  denominated  it.  Their  dogs  at  once 
gave  chase,  and  finally  after  a  long  hunt  the  bird  was  cap- 
tured alive,  in  the  gully  of  a  sound  behind  Resolution  Island. 
It  ran  with  great  speed,  uttered  loud  cries,  and  violently 
attacked  the  dogs.  But,  notwithstanding  the  long  struggle,  it 
was  caught  uninjured  and  taken  on  board  ship,  where,  after 
having  been  kept  alive  for  three  days,  it  was  at  length  killed  and 
eaten,  the  sailors  who  partook  of  the  meal  describing  the  bird 
as  most  delicious  food.  Fortunately,  these  nautical  epicures, 
who  certainly  were  no  great  naturalists,  did  not  pluck  their 
bird,  but  skinned  it,  and  Mr.  Walter  Mantell  having  secured 
the  skin,  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  native  accounts  was 
at  length  obtained. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  seal  catchers,  having  once  deter- 
mined to  preserve  a  memento  of  their  capture,  did  not  set 
aside  the  bones  as  well  as 'the  skin.  The  external  lineaments 
of  a  stuffed,  bird  are  sufficiently  attractive  to  the  general 
observer,  but  the  skeleton  is  of^infinitely  greater  value  to  the 
naturalist. 

»  Our  accompanying  illustration  (p.  9)  represents  the  Moho,  or 
Notumis  Mantelli.  Its  form  is  not  very  prepossessing,  and 
its  plump,  well-rounded  contour  is  so  strongly  suggestive  of 
a  delicate  bonne  bouehe,  that  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  race  is 
so  nearly  extinct ;  if,  indeed,  its  extinction  be  not  already 
consummated.  The  colours  of  the  plumage  are  exceedingly 
fine.  The  beak  and  legs  are  of  a  deep  crimson,  the  head, 
throat,  and  abdomen,  purple,  and  the  tail  white. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  do  by  the  larger  as  we  have' done 
by  the  smaller  bird — present  the  reader  with  a  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  it.  However,  in  default  of  this,  we  append  a 
representation  (p.  8)  of  so  much  of  its  skeleton  as  may  serve 
to  convey  an  impression  of  its  general  configuration  and  enor- 
mous size.  Our  sketch  iias  been  copied  from  an  anatomical 
prepaiation  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  London — that  unequalled  collection,  for  the  first 
germ  of  which  the  English  are  indebted  to  their  illustrious 
countryman,  John  Hunter.  Connected  with  this  skeleton, 
there  is  a  very  interesting  tale,  of  which  we  will  give  an 
outline,  as  it  serves  very  forcibly  to  demonstrate  the  wonder- 
ful degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  science  of  comparative 
anatomy  has  now  arrived. 

When  digging  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  separating 
strata,  and  bringing  to  light  the  fossilised  traces  of  animals 
now  extinct,  the  naturalist  refers  them  to  this  or  that  genus ; 
when  he  confidently  asserts  that  such  or  such  a  bone  belonged 
to  an  enormous  lizard  to  which  the  modem  crocodile  is  but  a 
pigmy;  when  he  proclaims  that  in  such  a  reg^ion  there  formerly 
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if  she  sought  to  repress  some  riolent  internal  emotion.  She 
seemed  to  shrink  from  all  contact  with  Leonard,  and  yet,  her 
eyes  watched  him  with  an  eager  restlessness,  with  a  searching, 
extraordinary  gaze. 

They  descended  the  sloping  banks  of  the  stream — the  swans 
approached,  their  plumage  tinged  with  the  glow  of  the  depart- 
ing eyening,  as  the  eternal  snow  of  the  Alps  is  tinted ;  but 
neither  of  the  lovers  observed  this  beauty  upon  the  swans, 
nor  their  approach.  Suddenly  Leonard  cast  himself  down 
upon  the  turf,  burying  his  face  in  hands  which  trembled 
like  aspen  leaves,  and  bowed  his  head  upon  his  knees.  A 
vast  spasm  seemed  to  shoot  through  nerve  and  brain.  Agnes 
watched  him,  like  one  turned  to  stone,  except  that  her  eyes 
became  even  brighter  and  keener,  and  her  face  seemed  to 
sharpen  in  the  approaching  twilight. 

**  Leonard — i/ou  are  Mordant*s  son — that  poor  maniLC  was 
your  mother  !** — slowly,  clearly,  and  sharply  ejaculated  Agnes 
— her  voice  seemed  to  come  forth  from  her  inmost  being,  and 
yet  her  lips  scarcely  moved;  but  her  hands  grasped  each 
other  tighter  and  ever  tighter,  and  her  face  became  more  rigid. 

**  God,  thou  art  merciful,"  murmured  a  faint,  hoarse  voice 
from  between  the  clasped  hands  of  Leonard  ;  but  he  neither 
raised  his  head,  nor  ceased  to  shiver  with  his  strange  spasm. 

**  It  was  Imse — *'  spoke  Agnes,  with  a  voice  clear,  low,  and 
sharp — **  b€ue  to  have  concealed  aught  of  such  import  from 
me;  you  have  sunk  deep,  deep  in  mj  esteem;  you  should 
have  mirrored  yourself  in  my  soul,  as  in  a  glass,  as  I  have 
done  and  ever  would  do  by  you.  What  is  your  faith  in  me, 
Leonard,  when  you  conceal  matter  of  such  vital  import?  But 
this  will  require  much  consideration  on  my  part,  and  — 
reason  with  me  is  strong  as  love.  But  Leonard,  Leonard," 
cried  she,  wildly  flinging  herself  down  beside  him,  and  draw- 
ing his  bowed  head  towards  her  and  pressing  it  against  her 
breast,  and  looking  down  upon  the  closed  eyelids  of  her  lover's 
white  fieuie,  with  an  expression  which  must  have  wrung  his 
soul  for  ever  had  he  seen  it,  "  Why,  why,  have  you  done 
what  was  base — imworthy  of  you,  of  me ;  of  your  father's 
memory  ? — speak,  speak  to  me,  clear  yourself.  I  now  know 
all — it  is  dreadful,  sad  ;  but  worst,  worst  of  all,  is  that 
cowardice,  that  baseness  I  But  I  love  you,  Leonard — Oh,  God, 
oh,  God,  how  much,  how  at  times  beyond  reason,  I  knew  not 
till  this  moment ;"  and  Agnes  burst  into  a  fit  of  weeping. 

Why  did  not  Leonard  take  her  in  his  arms,  and  with  words 
of  eloquent  truth  confess  his  weakness,  unfolding  his  soul's 
sickness  before  this  deep,  strong  love  ?  He  neither  heard  nor 
saw  it.  Agnes  was  a  portion  of  the  present — of  the  future — 
her  words  descended  not  into  the  dark,  troublous  Bethesda  of 
his  soul  as  the  angel  of  healing.  The  wings  of  the  mournful 
Past  were  around  him — the  Past  held  him  chained  with  the 
letters  of  fatalism.  Leonard,  God  had  placed  a  strong,  an 
energetic,  a  fervently  loving  soul  beside  yours,  proffering  to 
you  a  draught  of  Lethe ;  unveiling  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  and  you  turned  aside,  dashing  the  cup  from  her  hands, 
and  binding  yourself  yet  tighter  .and  tighter  in  your  chains. 
You  said  to  your  soid,  these  are  the  chains  springing  from 
the  graves  and  the  dead  lives  of  Augustus  and  Ursula 
Mordant;  my  life  was  their  life— my  death  will  be  theirs. 
But  love,  Leonard,  is  life,  is  the  fulness  of  life,  the  creative 
power,  the  consoler,  the  strengthener !  Let  love  lay  a  hand  of 
magic  upon  your  bruised  heart.  But  no  electric  thrill  passes 
through  you ;  yours  is  a  death,  a  darkness,  an  annihilation  ! 

When  Leonard,  as  if  by  a  violent  effort,  aroused  himself  out 
of  his  miserable  paroxysm,  he  saw  Agnes  rapidly  pacing  up 
and  down  the  side  of  the  stream ;  her  arms  were  tightly 
pressed  upon  her  breast,  her  profile  looked  stem  and  hard. 
•As  he  approached  her,  she  turned  almost  fiercely  round,  and 
said,  "  Leonard,  I  shall  set  off  to  Sweden, — I  shall  now  do 
that  which  I  have  long  intended  to  do ;  you  must  throw  off 
also  this  sloth  which  has  crept  upon  you— which,  to  a  degree, 
has  crept  upon  me.  Now  that  I  know  the  secret  of  your  life, 
— which  I  had  certainly  every  right  to  have  known  much 
earlier, — I  shall  look  at  your  character  from  a  totally  different 
point  of  view.  This  sloth,  this  morbidness,  is  to  a  degree 
inherited — ^that  la  a  serious,  very  serious  matter  in  my  eyss, 


with  my  knowledge  of  physiological  laws,  an  awful  subject  ot 
importance.      But   you   must    arouse    yourself, — Leonard! 
Leonard !"  cried  she  Vith  a  momentary  glow  of  tbat  deep 
tenderness  passing  over  and  softening  her  features ;     "  my 
pride  will  be  bitterly  wounded  if  you  do  not  achieve  all  th&t, 
as  my  husband,  you  must  achieve.    I  will  not,"  and  a  fire 
flamed  up  through  her  whole  being,  and  she  stamped  her  foot 
violently  upon  the  ground,  *'  marry  a  man  whom  I  must  des- 
pise— who  is  a  slave  either  to' circumstance,  to  fate,  to  weak- 
ness !      I  will  be  great,  and  so  must  he  1      My  eyes    are 
unsealed,  Leonard,  you  have  a  stem  judge;"    and  witli  an 
indescribable  pride  she  approached  Leonard,  and  laying  her 
quivering  hand — a  hand  quivering  with  passion,  not   'with 
weakness — upon  his  arm,  she  slowly  said,  **  I  never  break  my 
word — I  have  given  my  troth — I  shall  not  withdraw  it ;  but  I 
shall  be  your  judge — your  task-mistress.  You  must  be  strong, 
free,  and  noble.    I  will  tear  out  my  very  heart  and  trample  it 
beneath  my  feet  sooner  than  it  shjdl  swerve  from  the  dictates 
of  my  reason!"    And  Leonard  felt  that  she  woidd  do  this. 
He  had  not  seen  the  undying  love  which  had  looked  out  of  her 
sad,  strange  eyes ;  he  always  had  considered  her  one  of  those 
women  in  whom  the  intellect  far  overbalances  the  heart, — ^hc 
had  been  fascinated,  his  intellect  had  delighted  in  intercourse 
with  her — she  had  bound  him  with  an  irresistible  spell — but 
hve  her  he  did  not ;  at  this  moment  this  became  clear  to  hizn — 
and  he  cast  the  fault  of  it  upon  her.     "  Where  in  her  is  the 
sympathy,"  said  a  cry  of  anguish  in  his  soul,  "  before  which 
I  could  unfold  my  misery, — she  has  no  love,  no  pity  in  her 
nature, — love,  which  is  the  sole  pidse,  yet  waking  within  me 
stops,  as   she  with  her  pride,  her  stem  merciless  eyes  ap- 
proaches me  !"    Yet,  why  did  he  not  then  unbind  the  chains 
which  bound  him  to  this  cold  being }    **  Agnes,"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  cold  as  her  own,  **  I  am  glad  you  know  this  one  secret  of 
my  life.    I  was  about  to  have  told  it  to  you  when  your  lips 
spoke  the  words — the  misery  connected  with  it — the  whole 
blight  which  it  has  flung  over  my  life,  you  with  your  strong 
and  powerful  nature  never  would  or  could  perceive ;  you  do 
not  conceive  the  tortures  which  it  and  its  concealment  have 
occasioned  me,  could  you — even  you,  dear   Agnes,    might 
pardon.    Now  that  you  know  this  secret,  and  look  into  the 
one  darkened  chamber  of  my  soul,  have  mercy — pardon  i 
you  can.      You  are  right  in  yoiur  determination  to  pursue 
your  career,  and  to  put  now  into  execution  your  journey 
to  Sweden.    I  should  bitterly  regret  to  in  any  way  have 
placed  an  obstacle  in  your  path ;  your  energy  cannot  fail  to 
influence  me.    Ask  anything  now  concerning  my  life,  Agnes 
all  lies  before  you.    Publish  my  real  name  if  you  wUl,  to  Miss 
Pierrpoint,  to  the  world ;  I  no  longer  care.    There  was  at  first 
no  more  reason  in  assuming  the  name  than  to  conceal  myself 
from  the  pursuits  of  my  poor,  poor  mother,  and  to  shroud  my 
success — miserable  success— from  the  eyes  of  my  uncle,  until 
it  should  burst  upon  him  with  a  perfectly  blinding  glory. 
Fool  that  I  was !    Then  came  habit  and  a  hundred  small 
entanglements  that  rendered  it  difficult  for  Leonard  Hale  to 
return  into  Leonard  Mordant.    But  I  detest  falseness  as  much 
as  you  do.    It  will  be  well  to  have  this  ended." 

"  But  this  cannot  so  soon  be  ended,  be  set  right,"  said 
Agnes,  *'  yet  the  way  will  clear  itself  up  to  me — the  way  will 
open — but  no  more  untruth— no  more  shadow  of  an  untruth !" 

**  There  are  old  friends  of  mine,  kind,  loving,  and  trusting 
frien<i#,  whom  I  have  only  too  much  neglected  of  late,  Agnes, 
and  whom  I  should  like  you  to  become  acquainted  with — 
Lucretia  and  Mary  Gaywood,  and  their  little  nephew,  Cuth- 
bert.  The  Gay  woods  have  known  me  from  a  child ;  knew  my 
unhappy  parents,  and  yet  they  still  respect  and  even,  I  believe 
feel  affection  for  me — talk  with  them,  Agnes." 

"  I  shall  wish  to  know  them,"  was  her  brief  reply. 
'  Oh,  Leonard  and  Agnes !  a  cloud,  a  phantom,  a  misery 
almost  without  a  name  has  risen  up  between  you !  In  Leonard 
was  aroused  pride,  spite  of  his  self-condemnation — and  there 
was  no  love  of  the  one  who  had  wounded  and  aroused  this 
pride,  rather  a  terror  of  her,  and  disgust  began  to  whisper 
within  the  secret  and  dim  recesses  of  his  soul. 

In  Agnes  was  aroused  suspicion,  which  would  never,  never 
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rest,  and  which,  irith  its  lynx  eyBs,  would  pierce  through  long 
years  past  and  long  years  to  come,  and  a  sense  of  justice  and 
firmness  seized  upon  this  suspicion,  making  it  their  servant, 
their  bloodhound,  who  must  hunt  out  the  trttth,  and  then  must 
come  the  final  struggle  of  Love  and  Reason. 

The  two  walked  up  and  down  by  the  dark  margin  of  the 
brook, — ^twilight  sank  duskily  oyer  all, — and  as  they  walked 
they  conyersed  with  a  strange  calmness,  and  as  though  no 
terrible  shock  had  agitated  their  inmost  souls  and  the  whole 
course  of  their  liyes.  Agnes  had  arranged  the  plan  of  her 
ioumey,  she  would  start  within  a  week. 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  swept  across  the  water,  agitating  its 
placid  surface  ;  the  swans  aroused  by  the  approaching  storm 
fluttered  their  wings,  and  uttering  a  wild  cry  dashed  out  into 
the  stream  firom  their  lair  beneath  the  reeds.  The  wind 
roared  through  the  trees,  and  heayy  rain- drops  began  to  fall ; 
the  two  returned  towards  the  house  where  already  Honoria 
was  calmly  reading  aloud  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
to  her  father  and  the  old  lady  by  the  brilliant  light  of  the 
lamp.   John  was  speeding  away  towards  London. 

Without  one  pressure  of  their  hands  or  lips  the  lovers  came 
out  of  the  storm  and  the  darkness  into  the  warm  and  brilliant 
room,  their  faces  had  a  ghastly  and  haggard  look,  «and  it 
seemed  even  to  their  own  Bovla  as  though  their  liyes  were  for 
ever  riven  asiuider. 


Agnes  spent  the  last  evening  of  her  stay  with  Leonard  at 
the  Gaywoods.  It  was  a  wretched  evening,  like  the  whole  of 
this  wretched  time.  Lucretia,  spite  of  her  earnest  desire  to 
like  Agnea  and  believe  her  worthy  of  Leonard,  could  not 
forget  her  conviction  of  the  hardness  of  her  nature,  and 
secretly  disliking  the  idea  of  her,  was  cold  and  restrained. 
Agnes  immediately  set  the  Gaywoods  down  as  women  of  the 
mere  ordinary  run,  of  whom  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she 
had  a  decided  contempt,  and  a  proud  and  cold  expression  sate 
upon  her  countenance  quite  sufficient  to  authorise  Lucretia  in 
her  present  somewhat  hasty  judgment.  The  secret  distrust 
of  each  other  in  the  minds  of  Leonard  and  Agnes  rendered 
their  mutual  affection  no  cement  with  which  to  unite  these 
elements  of  repulsion. 

Leonard  wished  the  Gaywoods  had  not  seen  Agnes ;  and 
eTen  little  Cuthbert  added  to  the  discomfort  and  iU-omen  of 
the  visit,  by  drawing  Leonard  aside  in  the  garden,  where 
pulling  down  his  head,  .he  whispered  into  his  ear : — 

''Deal  Mend  T*  the  child  was  in  the  habit  of  so  addressing 
Leonard, "  you  don't  then  like  her  f  She's  not  your  wife. 
I'm  sure  then  you  don't  like  her  !"  And  the  strange  child, 
either  from  a  certain  jealousy,  or  from  some  of  his  strange 
intuitions  would  not  allow  Agnes  to  touch  him,  and  would 
not  look  at  her. 

•  Poor  Agnes ;  poor  Leonard  I  How  those  words,  "  But  you 
don't  like  her !"  rang  like  a  demon's  voice  through  his  soiU 
night  and  day,  day  and  night  for  many  months  to  come  ! 


Agnes'  letters  were  long  and  full  of  detail,  her  career 
»eemed  to  be  one  of  unclouded  success,  although  not  without 
its  difficulties  and  its  fatigues ;  but  these»  to  a  nature  such 
u  that  of  Agnes,  only  gave  zest  to  her  imdertaking.  The 
fresh  world  of  thought  opening  up  to  her  in  the  life  of  the 
north,  and  in  the  rich  material  for  her  work  on  the  *'  Universal 
Faith,"  which  she  discovered  in  the  libraries  of  XTpssla  and 
Stockholm,  and  in  the  conversations  which  she  frequently 
enjoyed  with  one  of  the  greatest  of  Sweden's  learned  men,  a 
professor  of  TTpsala,  who  had  assisted  her  in  her  researches 
with  a  benevolent  and  fatherly  interest,  of  which  Agnes  could 
never  speak  in  sufficiently  warm  terms,  fired  Agnes'  soul  with 
a  tenfold  vigour.  All  details  she  communicated  to  Leonard 
with  a  scrupulous  care,  believing  that  they  would  be  of 
scarcely  less  interest  to  him  than  to  herself,  his  sympathies 
being  especially  Scandinavian.  "I  will  not  weary  him," 
spoke  Agnes  often  to  herself,  whilst  she  penned  her  letters, 
"  with  the  deep  yearnings  which  fill  my  heart  towards  him  ; 
my  actUme  shall  prove  my  deep,  increasing  loy^l  which  this 
gieat  absence  but  reyeals.     His  perhaps  is  »  nature  itself 


undemonstrative  where  the  deepest  feelings  are  concerned, 
therefore,  a  nature  pained  and  annoyed  by  demonstration  in 
others — still  it  is  a  strange  anomaly,  his  unbounded  expres- 
sion of  love  towards  all  in  the  universe,  except  toward  his 
bride,  his  betrothed ! — But  strive  unceasingly  to  arm  and 
warn  him  against  his  morbid  sloth — I  must,  whether  it  pain 
or  not — candour  and  truth  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  my 
deep  love !" 

Leonard  reading  these  letters  reasoned  frx)m  his  own  point  of 
view— "What  a  proof  is  here  of  her  cold  unsympathetic 
nature— at  this  great  distance  she  alone  writes  of  her  work, 
of  her  success,  of  speculative  intellectual  matters — detailing, 
word  for  word,  conversations  with  the  old  book- worm !  The 
dazzling  dream  gradually  vanishes !  Where  is  the  love,  the 
tenderness,  the  sympathy  which  my  soul  cries  for  and  no- 
where finds !  This  unmeaning  goad,  too,  of  her  words,  *  how 
is  your  picture  for  Lord  de  Callis,  progressing?  Send  me  word, 
Leonard,  what  you  are  doing.  I  shall  be  a  very  hard  task- 
mistress,  and  you  must  have  such  and  such  things  completed 
by  my  return ! '  How  little  can  that  nature  of  steel  and  iron 
sympathise  with  the  riven  nerves  and  sickening  brain  !  No, 
Agnes,  ours  has  been  a  great  mistake!  Lucretia — ^who  is 
charity  itself— -I  have  always  felt  did  not  like  Agnes ;  she 
recognised  her  as  cold  and  hard — I  cannot  be  mistaken — 
Agnes  is  one  of  those  strange  and  miserable  women  in  whom 
the  life  of  the  heart  has  become  withered  up  to  nourish  the 
brain ! "  And  Leonard  brooded  and  brooded,  falling  only 
deeper  and  deeper  into  his  musing,  and  believing  himself 
thwarted  by  fate  on  all  hands. 

Lucretia,  spite  of  herself,  did  Agnes  a  bitter  injustice — both 
in  her  own  heart  and  in  Leonard's — she  spoke  rarely  to 
Leonard  of  Agnes,  from  many  reasons ;  and  Leonard  was 
only  too  thankful  to  cease  speaking  of  his  betrothed  with  his 
old  friend,  for  the  thought  of  Agnes  gradually  deepened  into 
a  sharp  pain.  The  old  intercourse  between  Leonard  and 
the  Gaywoods  returned,  both  Leonard  and  Lucretia  tacitly 
feeling  as  though  poor  Agnes  had  been  the  enemy  who  had 
stepped  in  between  their  beautiful  friendship — another  un- 
spoken thought  which  strengthened  their  injustice  towards  the 
poor  girl.  She  became  a  perfect  scape-goat  with  Lucretia  for  all 
Leonard's  short-comings.  "Ah!"  sighed  Lucretia  to  her- 
self, "if  that  Agnes  Singleton  had  only  loved  Leonard  as 
such  a  nature  deserves — if  she  had  only  possessed  heart 
enough  to  comprehend  such  a  being,  what  a  change  should 
not  we  have  seen  in  him  I  But  his  life  seems  eating  itself 
away  with  misery — she  should  never,  never  have  left  him — 
she  cauld  not,  had  she  rightly  loved  !  She  it  is  who  should 
have  drawn  him  forth  from  his  sad  dreams,  should  have  been 
the  spur,  the  vigour  of  his  existence  I  But  she  is  eaten  up  by 
her  vanity,  and  by  her  heartless  ambition !  Such  beings  do 
not  deserve  the  noble  name  of  woman ! — they  are  even  a  thou- 
sand times,  in  my  eyes,  more  disgusting  than  the  woman  whose 
whole  existence  is  absorbed  in  warming  her  husband's 
slippers  and  mending  her  children's  socks  !  "  And  Lucretia, 
with  all  her  charity,  in  her  inmost  heart  of  hearts,  gave  vent 
to  a  vast  indignation — and  bitter  injustice ! 

And  thus  month  after  month  roUed  on.  Of  John  Wetherley 
the  Gaywoods  saw  little — he  was  so  very  hard  at  work,  he 
declared ;  and  "  He  overworks  himself  dreadfully,  we  are 
sure,"  often  observed  they ;  "  he  is  grown  almost  as  thin  and 
pale  as  Leonard — what  can  we  do  for  him?"  But  their 
hearts  could  do  him  no  good;  neither  could  any  friendly 
attention  from  Leonard,  who  frequently  looked  in  upon  him, 
always  finding  John  frantically  at  his  work.  Leonard's  keen 
sense  divined  John's  secret ;  and  the  wonderful  power  which 
suddenly  developed  itself  in  John's  present  picture  called 
forth  even  words  of  praise  from  Leonard,  and  first  awakened 
respect  within  him  both  for  John  and  his  genius. 

Spring  came  on,  and  with  it  th&  time  for  the  completion  of 
the  picture.  John,  in  his  solitude,  as  he  touched  the  ter- 
mination of  his  labour,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  faintness — 
the  world  seemed  to  reel  before  him.  Leonard  one  morning 
found  him  lying  upon  the  floor,  in  what  he  at  first  supposed  a 
fit.    It  was  but  a  swoon,  the  forerunner,  however,  of  a  fierce 
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and  all  but  fatal  fever.  With  that  womanly  tenderness — such 
a  peculiar  attribute  of  Leonard's — he  raised  his  friend  and 
bore  him  to  his  bed,  bathing  his  feyered  brow ;  and  when  a 
melancholy  consciousness  dawned  in  John*s  vague  eyes, 
Leonard  quitted  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  bringing  a 
hackney  coach  conveyed  him  immediately  to  that  benevolent 
institution,  the  Sanatorium.  Leonard,  prompt  in  action  for 
another,  though  strangely  careless  of  himself,  had  planned 
with  rapid  thought  all  that  might  be  done  for  his  friend. 
With  his  last  guinea  he  paid  the  entrance  fee,  and  only  left 
him  when  laid  to  moan  in  miserable,  delirious  sleep,  within  a 
shaded  and  calm  chamber  of  the  Sanatorium.  He  hastened 
with  his  sad  news  to  Lucretia,  knowing  her  to  be  a  minister- 
ing angel  in  all  times  of  pain  and  sadness  as  well  as  in  times 
of  joy.  Leonardos  and  Lucretia's  tending  of  the  sick  man, 
their  self-sacriftcing  exertions  for  his  continuance  in  this 
peaceful  house  of  the  sick,  were  one  of  those  poems  not 
imfrequently  inscribed  by  the  recording  angel, — thanks  be  to 
the  divine  germ  implanted  in  humanity,  some  blessed  day  to 
bloom  forth  into  a  celestial  blossom  of  unsurpassable  beauty. 

But  ere  long  Lucretia's  active  exertions  on  poor  John's 
behalf  must  cease,  for  little  Cuthbert,  their  idol,  was  stricken 
with  a  great  evil.  In  some  mad  frolic  with  the  boys  in  the 
playground,  the  little  fellow  met  with  a  fall,  which,  unre- 
garded at  first  by  him,  through  a  generous  desire  to  shield 
his  companions  from  blame,  showed  at  length  stealthy  signs 
of  a  fatal  disease.  The  first  terrible  discovery  of  this  great 
sorrow  was  one  of  those  moments  in  life  which  the  heart 
shrinks  from  describing.  Lucretia's  sympathies,  however, 
were  only  the  more  keenly  called  forth  for  John,  though  little 
of  her  time  could  be  given  to  him.  Leonard  was  daily  at  the 
Sanatorium,  and  listening  to  the  ravings  of  John's  delirium, 
more  profoundly  entered  into  the  sanctuary  of  his  friend's 
soul — the  flame  of  love  casting  fitful  illumination  upon  the 
ark  and  cherubim  within.  Again  were  Leonard's  nights 
spent  in  designs  for  the  publisher  as  of  old, — for  the  desire  to 
maintain  his  friend  in  his  haven  of  peace  lent  a  long  forgotten 
spur  to  his  sluggishness ;  and  each  day  he  painted  upon  the 
beautiful  picture  of  his  friend,  whilst  his  own  commission  fbr 
Lord  de  Callis  lay  neglected  in  a  comer  of  his  room. 

**  His  work  is  noble,"  said  Leonard  to  himself,  **  it  is 
wrought  in  his  bloody  sweat ;  such  work  must  accomplish  its 
mission  in  the  world.  Honoria  must  see  it  as  WeUierley's 
emblem  among  the  crowd  of  insipidities  which  will  furnish 
the  walls  of  our  exhibition."  It  was  a  relief  to  Leonard  to 
escape  from  his  own  thoughts,  and  for  a  time  to  absorb  him- 
self in  the  life  of  his  friend. 

Upon  such  an  hour  of  labour  Honoria  herself  intruded, 
as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter.  Her  emotion  was  pro- 
found, and  its  flood  of  intense  feeling  carried  along  with  it  a 
certain  indignation,  which  for  months  had  smouldered  in  her 
breast  against  Leonard, — she  having  equally  with  Agnes 
divined  Leonard's  secret,  and  having  despised  him  for  what 
she  imagined  deceit  and  baseness ;  besides  which  his  sloth  and 
weakness  irritated  and  bitterly  disappointed  her,  and  her 
anxiety  for  Agnes  had  augmented  in  proportion.  A  certain 
coldness  even  had  arisen  between  her  and  Agnes  upon  this 
subject,  Agnes  warmly  defending  her  beloved  at  Honoria's 
first  word.  But  Honoria's  heart  was  touched  by  Leonard's 
devotion  to  his  friend, — an  accoimt  of  which  the  benevolent 
physician  of  the  Sanatorium  had  given  her,  when  through  him 
she  first  leamt  of  John's  danger, — and  now  the  artist's  beau- 
tiful act  of  love  had  the  efiect  of  still  further  increasing  her 
kindly  feeling  towards  him. 

*'•  Mr.  Hale,  I  honour,  I  respect  your  devotion  to  your— to 
our  friend ;  God  bless  you  for  it.  I  have  been  angry  with  you 
these  months  past,  Mr.  Hale ;  you  know  this,  and  the  reason. 
I  have  been  pained  on  Agnes'  account, — but  she  knows  you 
better  than  I  do,—  she  must  be  right.  I  see  how  impossible 
it  would  be  for  such  a  noble  soul  to  love  one  that  was  less 
noble  than  her  own, —pardon  me  !"  stretching  forth  her  hand ; 
•*  permit  me  to  aid  you  in  your  acts  of  love.  But  let  our 
friend  never  know  that  my  hand  is  in  the  work,  at  least,  not 
yet — not  yet.    This  sad  wonderful  picture  is  mine.    I  will 


send  you  a  draft  upon  my  bai;ker, — ^he  must  want  for  nothing. 
Oh,  Mr.  Hale,  shoidd,  should  he  even  now  die,  it  will  be 
better  to  die  thus"  looking,  with  streaming  eyes  and  an  exul- 
tant joy  in  her  face,  towards  the  picture— a  joy  strangely  akin 
to  that  in  the  martyr's  face,  "  than  to  have  vegetated  in  a 
turnip  field— than  to  have  remained  a  clod  of  the  earth,  though 
his  por|ion  had  been  content  and  peace.  But  he  will  not  die ; 
life  shows  itself  strong  through  this  very  struggle ;  it  is  the 
new  birth  within  him.  The  higher  life  is  arising — ia  arisen 
within  his  soul — he  has  passed  into  a  higher  class  of  tlie  gpreat 
School  of  Life."  And  with  beaming  eyes  Honoria  gazed 
upon  the  picture,  and  gathering  her  veil  about  her  face,  paaaed 
out. 

The  draft  upon  the  banker  was  for  a  munificent  sum,  and  a 
few  words  accompanying  it  to  Leonard,  desired  him  to  induce 
his  friend  upon  his  recovery  to  go  abroad  to  Italy  and  to  Spain. 
**  This  must  be  done,"  ran  the  note ;  **  this  money  will  suffice, 
—all  that  devoted  friendship  will  accomplish  must  be  accom- 
plished by  us." 

Honoria's  were  words  of  prophecy  when  she  said  he  -will 
not  die.  Gradually  having  passed  through  the  crisis  of  the 
fever,  and  through  its  attendant  state  of  exhaustion,  John 
returned  to  a  consciousness  of  life  and  the  world. 

He  was,  therefore,  leaning  back  upon  the  pillow,  and  was 
gazing  around  him  with  listless  eyes,  listening  to  the  chirp  of 
sparrows  upon  his  window- sill,  and  counting  the  folds  of  tlie 

white  drapery  of  his  bed,  when  Dr.  S entered.    Having 

talked  cheerfUUy  to  his  patient  and  listened  with  a  quiet  smile 
to  his  inquiry  of  who  it  was  who  had  sent  him  a  lovely 
bouquet  of  wild  fiowers,  midsummer  flowers  from  some  rich 
hay-field,  and  which  stood  now  upon  the  window-sill, — Dr. 
S remarked— 

"  Probably,  my  dear  sir,  some  admirer  of  your  picture  in 
the  Academy ;  you've  created  quite  an  excitement  in  certain 
circles— you,  there  now  lying  so  feeble  in  your  bed." 

"My  picture  in  the  Academy !"  gasped  out  pc?r  John  with 
a  strange  excitement.  **  Oh  no,  no,  it  caniidt  oc — surely 
not;  it  was  so  far  from  finished; — you  laugh  at  me,  sir?" 
And  the  sick  man  trembled  and  grasped  with  ner\*ru8  excite- 
ment at  the  quilt.    *'  It  ought  not  to  be — " 

'*  My  dear  Mr.  Wetherley,  be  calm.  I  regret  I  liaA'e  men- 
tioned this,  if  it  agitates  you  so  much ;  but  nill  you  beHere 
the  voice  of  the  Athemmm — of  the  Literary  Gazeffe  --of  all  the 
papers  in  fact?  Here,  for  example,  is  one  notice  of  Mr. 
Wetherley's  picture  in  the  Athefueum :  *  this  picture,  full  of  an 
earnestness  rare  in  art  of  the  present  day,'  '  an  inspiration,' 
'  a  marvellous  finish  and  delicacy  of  touch  ;'  will  you  believe 
now,  sceptic  that  you  are  ?  and  your  picture  has  been  pur- 
chased at  a  marvellous  price." 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  bewilder  me !  you  bewilder  me !"  said  John 
in  a  low  voice,  and  closed  his  eyes  and  sank  his  head  back 
upon  the  pilldw. 

**  He  speaks  only  the  truth,  and  scarcely  all  the  truth,  about 
the  success  of  your  picture,  Wetherley,"  said  another  voice  ; 
it  was  Leonard's,  who  had  quietly  entered.  "  Your  picture 
was  noble  and  grand  in  intention.  It  required  but  a  little 
mechanical  finish,  which  I  felt  it  an  honour  to  be  able  to  give 
to  it;  it  can  do  no  man  discredit;  let  us  congratulate  you 
upon  its  success,  and  upon  your  restoration  to  art  and  to  us." 

The  sick  man  stretched  forth  his  arms,  and  in  the  weakness 
of  a  great  illness,  and  of  a  great  joy  mingling  with  a  great 
grief,  pressed  his  throbbing  temples  upon  liconard's  breast 
and  shed  qiuet  tears.  Time  had  been  when  a  keen  jealousy 
would  have  gnawed  and  envenomed  his  heart  at  the  bare 
thought  of  owing  aught  to  Leonard's  skill;  but  John  had 
been  in  the  presence  of  death,  and  life  and  the  aims  of  life  lay 
before  his  soul,  shone  upon  by  a  power  more  celestial  by  it. 
The  reader  will  imagine  how  John  recovered,  surrounded  as 
he  was  by  such  an  atmosphere  of  love,  and  how,  though  at  a 
distance,  Honoria  vivified  him  with  her  warm  rnys,  the  sun 
of  his  system.  He  set  forth  upon  his  travels,  and  Leonard 
became  once  more  the  attendant  of  the  sick.  Little  Cuthbert 
lay  now  extended  upon  the  couch  of  the  Gaywood's  sitting- 
room,  a  confirmed  invalid;    his  body  daily  wasted  away, 
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whilst  bis  intellect  developed  with  marked  rapidity.  His  was 
the  mind  of  a  philosopher  and  poet,  bursting  the  husk  of  a 
child's  irame.  Leonard  and  the  child  clung  with  an  indescri- 
bable tenderness  to  each  other ;  and  thus,  accompanying  the 
child  in  his  excursions  into  the  beautiful  country  about  High- 
^ate,  where  he  was  drawn  in  a  little  invalid's  carriage,  and 
planning  beautiful  surprises  for  the  child,  in  reading  and  con- 
versing with  him,  in  sketching  for  him,  in  playing  soft  and 
lovely  music  upon  the  piano,  to  soothe  the  gnawing  pain 
which  at  times  assailed  the  little  tortured  frame, — Leonard 
passed  tlie  days  and  weeks  and  months  of  Agnes'  absence. 
\t^ere  vrere  his  thoughts  of  love  for  her  ?  the  work  to  be 
accomplished  during  her  absence  ?  They  did  not  exist. 
Strange  are  those  problems  of  character  where  all  duties, 
except  the  sternest  and  most  immediate  ones,  are  fulfilled  with 
inefiable  grace,  where  the  life  would  be  a  one  perfect  hymn 
of  beauty  and  praise  ^were  but  primary  instead  of  secondary 
duty  served  and  sacrificed  to.  Leonard  unconsciously 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,— the  curse  was  handed 
down  through  his  devoted  being.  At  the  great  Judgment 
Day  will  the  pleading  voice  of  imperfect  organisation,  mental 
as  well  as  physical,  raise  its  lament,  and  turn  aside  the  sword 
of  the  Angel  of  Judgment  ?  Our  Father  in  Heaven  judgeth 
not  as  man  judgeth ;  and  let  us  take  courage  in  the  thought  of 
His  mighty  compassion  when  this  cry  shall  reach  His  throne. 
And  thus  time  rolling  on  brought  near  the  return  of  Agnes. 


However  cold  in  the  eyes  of  Leonard  the  letters  of  Agnes 

might  appear,  the  love  within  her  soul  only  burnt  the  brighter 

the  longer  she  remained  away, — the  longer  she  restrained  the 

expression  of  her  love.    It  impelled  her  in  the  eager  search 

after  materials  for  her  literary  work,  which  should  win  her 

rcno^.vn,  not  alone  for  her  own  sake  and  her  work's  sake,  but 

IS  an  assurance  to  Leonard,  that  she  was  an  object  worthy  of 

love,  and  lived  out  that  which  she  commanded  him  to  live 

out  also.     Stem  with  him  she  was,  yet  sterner  with  herself. 

Her  every   thought  and  action  were  purified  through  the 

knowledge  that  she  had  to  live  as  well  as  to  write  in  an 

exalted  manner ;  she  would  arouse  him,  her  beloved,  out  of 

his  lethargy  ;  she  would  be  proud  of  him  before  her  own  soul 

and  before  the  whole  world.      Never  had  she  failed  in  an 

object,  and  in  him  she  would  not  fail ;  love  her  he  must,  and 

with  a  mighty  love,  and  their  lives  should  be  worthy  of  the 

doctrines  they  would  teach.    And  her  woman's  tenderness 

shot  forth  with  rapid  growth.     She  planned  ways  in  which 

to  surprise  Leonard  with  tokens  of  her  love,  and  a  scheme, 

which  gradually  ripened  within  her,  was  to  bring  back  vrith 

her  to  England  the  reconciliation  of  his  Uncle  Stamboyse, — 

the  acknowledgment  from  the  stem  old  man  that  Leonard 

had  done  right  in  the  independent  choice  of  a  career.    All 

that  Agnes  had  heard  of  the  old  merchant  had  seized  upon 

her  imagination,  and  she  felt  herself  in  many  points  akin  to 

him.      **  I  understand  his  character  better  than  Leonard 

does,"  (he  said  to  herself;  '*  he  was  right,  right  to  a  certain 

degree ;  truth  is  many-sided ;  his  vision  is  narrow, — ^he  saw 

but  one  side  of  the  truth — ^but  it  toae  truth  and  not  falsehood 

that  he  recognised  in  the  life  of  Leonard's  father.    He  must 

acknowledge  through  Leonard — through  us — that  principle 

and  ideality  may  be  united."    Agnes  pondered  and  pondered 

upon  her  scheme  of  reconciliation  with  the  old  merchant,  and 

without  mentioning  her  intention  to  Leonard,  determined  to 

remain  a  day  or  two  at  Hamburg  on  her  return  from  Sweden, 

and  have  an  interview  with  him. 

The  commencement  of  May  found  Agnes  arrived  at  Ham- 
burg with  her  precious  MSS.,  the  result  of  her  eager  labour 
— ^her  most  precious  treasures  packed  vrithin'  her  tnmk.  A 
miser  could  not  have  watched  with  more  anxiety  the  convey- 
ance of  his  money-bags  than  did  Agnes  watch  the  conveyance 
from  steamer  to  hotel  of  these  beloved  papers.    These  papers 

once  safely  locked  within  her  chamber  of  the Hotel  on 

the  Alter  Jungfernsteig,  Agnes  breathed  freely,  and  began  to 
consider  how  she  should  commence  her  quest. 

The  name  of  Stamboyse  was  one  of  much  note  even  in  that 


city  of  great  merchants.  The  English  landlord  of  the  hotel 
was  loud  in  sounding  the  praises  of  his  wealth;  but  when 
Agnes  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him,  inquiring  where  she 
should  probably  find  him,  a  very  peculiar  expression  crossed 
the  landlord's  face,  and  a  dry  smile.  '*  Oh,  the  yo\mg  lady 
would  be  sure  to  find  Mr.  Stamboyse  at  his  offices ;  he  lived 
there,  transacted  business  there,  slept  there,  never  went  out 
from  there  to  public  gardens,  theatre  or  church.  Yes,  yes, 
there  was  no  doubt  he  would  be  found  there,  but  whether  he 
would  see  her^  that  was  another  question !  There  were  strange 
rumours  abroad  about  him.  It  was  supposed  he  had  had  some 
great  family  affliction ;  but,  sure  enough,  he  was  an  eccentric 
man — some  people  balled  him  a  bear,  others,  a  misanthrope 
— ^but  such  a  thing  as  a  lady,  and  a  young  lady  to  call  upon 
merchant  Stamboyse !  .  That  was  a  novelty ! "  And  the  stout 
landlord  laughed,  and  rubbed  his  dimpled  hands,  and  pushed 
towards  Agnes  the  carte  of  the  table  d'hOte,  and  requested, 
still  smiling,  to  know  at  what  hour  she  would  dine,  and  whe- 
ther she  would  dine  in  her  own  room  or  at  the  public  table. 

Agnes,  undaunted  by  this  description,  set  forth  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  old  merchant's  abode.  The  tall  warehouses,  the 
cranes  busily  at  work  hauling  up  bales  of  goods,  the  busy 
traffic,  the  self-absorbed  and  prosaic  character  of  countenance 
of  the  crowds  in  the  narrow  streets,  all  filled  Agnes  with  an 
uneasy  feeling  ;  she,  the  woman,  the  scomer  of  all  but  moral 
and  intellectual  wealth,  felt  out  of  harmony  with  the  world 
around  her.  She  recognized  how  impossible  it  would  be  for 
Leonard  and  his  uncle  ever  to  be  aught  but  antagonistic,  and 
how  she  herself  has,  by  subtle  degrees,  felt  her  kinship  of  soul 
with  Leonard  to  increase,  vrith  Stamboyse  to  decrease.  <*  Yet, 
truth  is  truth  in  all  circumstances ;  principle,  principle ;  Stam- 
boyse, Leonard,  you  both  are  right,  yet,  both  are  wrong. ,  I 
am  clairvoyante  of  both  spheres.  I  must  be  the  mediator. 
True,  thou  art  weak  if  thou  dost  not  now  drive  forth  these 
childish  fears." 

To  various  clerks,  going  in  and  out  of  ihe  dusky  offices,  did 
Agnes  address  herself,  both  in  English  and  German,  but  they 
cither  were  too  busy  to  listen  to  her  inquiry  after  the  merchant, 
or  shook  their  head  dubiously.  "  He  never  saw  any  one  during 
busioess  hours,  except  upon  business.  The  lady  coidd  not 
possibly  .see  Mr.  Stamboyse  till  cvenir.g :  it  was  impossible," 
testily  replied  a  little  man  with  a  large  flabby  face,  a  pen  stuck 
behind  his  ear,  and  a  huge  ledger  underneath  his  arm.  *'  It 
was  upon  business  she  desired  to  speak  with  Mr.  Stamboyse," 
urged  Agnes  ;  "  but  would  he  give  the  few  lines  written  upon 
her  card  to  Mr.  Stamboyse,  she  would  call  again  to  leaxn  his 
answer,  and  at  what  hour  she  might  have  an  interview.  Of 
course,"  she  pursued  in  a  mollifying  tone,  *'  she  would  on  no 
account  trespass  upon  Mr.  Stamboyse's  time  unnecessarily." 
«*  I  know  he  will  see  no  lady— never  does,"  returned  the  man, 
rubbing  his  nose  with  the  card ;  "  and  so  you  had  better  not 
give  yourself  the  trouble  of  calling  again." 

*<  I  will  thank  you  to  give  the  card  to  Mr.  Stamboyse,"  very 
calmly  observed  Agnes  turning  away,  *'  and  I  s)mll  call  again." 
And  so  Agnes  did  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours,  when 
she  found  the  clerks  yet  more  uncourteous,  and  the  flabby- 
faced  man  so  highly  indignant,  that  Ehe  felt  firmly  persuaded 
the  card  had  never  been  delivered.  Agnes'  determination  only 
rose,  however,  with  the  opposition  she  encountered.  Leaving 
the  office  she  walked  slowly  along  a  narrow  street,  or  rather 
lane,  the  one  side  of  which  for  many  yards  was  made  by  the 
blank  walls  of  the  great  Stamboyse  warehouses ;  on  she  saun- 
tered, pondering  upon  some  stratagem  by  means  of  which  to 
beard  the  lion  Stamboyse  in  his  den,  and  raising  her  eyes  they 
fdl  upon  a  name,  painted  in  white  letters,  upon  the  entrance 
to  a  passage — "  Stamboyse,  Zweiter  Stock  Links  Band,'*  There 
is  the  nocturnal  den !"  ejaculated  she ;  "  now  will  I  of  a  cer- 
tainty achieve  my  object.  At  what  hour  does  the  Herr 
Kaufman  Stamboyse  sup?"  asked  Agnes  carelessly  of  a  woman 
who  was  just  entering  the  passage  with  one  of  the  quaintly- 
shaped  Hamburg  marketing  baskets  upon  her  arm.  "Sup? 
FraiUein,  Kaufman  Stamboyse?"  returned  the  woman,  sud- 
denly stopping  and  eyeing  Agnes  firom  head  to  foot,  *<  seven 
o'clock' certainly.    Kochin — Seven  o'clock  your  master  sups, 
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does  he  not? — ^There's  a  lady  inquiring.     I  suppose  your 
master  is  going  to  have  visitors." 

"  Visitors— my  master — a  lady — a  lady  indeed — sup  do  you 
say }  That's  no  business  of  yours,  or  of  hers,"  screamed  and 
scolded  a  remarkably  harsh  voice  from  a  higher  landing,  and 
there  was  a  sound  as  if  a  broom  were  most  unceremoniously 
flung  down  the  stairs,  and  a  loud  sound  of  scouring  inter- 
mingled with  angry  ejaculations  followed. 

Agnes,  however,  had  obtained  the  information  she  required, 
and  sauntered  on:  she  wandered  through  the  town,  now 
noticing  the  busy  traffic  and  the  many  vessels  lying  at  anchor, 
and  the  barges  bearing  along  the  many  canals  the  merchandise 
from  these  vessels  to  the  warehouses  of  the  great  Hamburg 
merchants ;  now  amusing  herself  with  the  gay  costumes  of 
the  women  of  the  humbler  class ;  noiv  pondering  and  pon- 
dering upon  her  scheme,  and  Leonard's,  and  her  own  inter- 
mingling fates. 

Half-past  six  found  Agnes  with  her  hand  upon  the  bell- 
handle  hanging  beside  the  door  of  Merchant  Stamboyse.  The 
soimd  of  the  bell  resoimded  through  the  ghastly  passages  and 
up  the  ghastly  public  staircase,  but  no  one  answered  to  its 
summons.  Again  and  yet  again  she  rang.  Growing  im- 
patient, she  rang  a  fourth  time,  giving  a  peal  fit  to  have 
awakened  the  seven  sleepers.  Slowly  a  little  sliding  shutter 
in  the  door  slid  back,  and  a  sour-faced  old  servant- woman, 
wrinkled  like  one  of  Denner*s  portraits,  showed  herself. 
>  "And  who  is  then  there?'*  growled  an  old  voice,  in 
German,  as  ill-humoured  as  the  face.  "  Oh,  I  see,  the 
Frauemimmer— the  lady,  I  take  it,  who  wanted  to  know 
when  the  Merchant  Stamboyse  ate  his  evening's  bread.  I'll 
have  none  of  your  impertinent  inquiries !"  And  before  Agnes 
could  reply,  the  shutter  was  pushed  violently  back.  Agnes, 
smiling  at  this  extraordinary  reception,  and  wondering  what- 
ever sort  of  a  monster  must  be  the  master  of  this  house, 
guarded  by  such  a  Cerberus,  heard  heavy  footsteps  ascending 
the  stairs  with  slow  and  solemn  tread.  "  Stamboyse !"  said 
her  heart,  and  involuntarily  her  Ups  felt  parched  and  a  great 
weakness  came  over  her  frame.  A  tail  and  powerful  old  man, 
whose  grizzled  locks  hung  in  thick  masses  upon  the  collar  of 
his  coat — that  blue  coat  of  the  peculiar  cut  so  familiar  to  her 
in  Leonard's  descriptions  of  his  uncle — stood  before  her. 
Out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket  he  took  a  key,  and  whilst  he 
placed  it  in  the  lock  Agnes  read  his  strong  countenance  with 
a  rapid  glance.  He  had  not  observed  her,  as  she  stood 
somewhat  back  from  the  door ;  he  might  have  thought  her 
merely  passing  towards  some  other  dwelling  in  the  house. 

*<  Mr.  Stamboyse,"  suddenly  spoke  Agnes,  stepping  forward, 
and  her  words  coming  forth  without  reflection,  for  a  great 
nervousness  was  upon  her  soul.  He  turned  suddenly  round— 
the  light  in  his  cold,  grey  eyes  flashed  upon  her  a  stem  lightning. 

"  Madam  ? — I  have  the  honour ?" 

**  Mr.  Stamboyse,  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  an  interview 
with  you ;  it  is  upon  business.  I  have  found  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  gain  admittance  to  you — I  am  here  in  Hamburg  on 
purpose ;  when  may  I  have  a  few  moments' — half  an  hour'^ 
conversation  with  you?"  And  Agnes  felt  that  the  blood 
spite  of  herself,  rushed  up  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair. 

« Business?"  slowly  repeated  Stamboyse,  and  his  keen  eyes 
perused  her  fiice — "  business  ? — ^you,  a  younff  lady^  with  busi- 
ness to  the  Merchant  Stamboyse?"  Agnes  imagined  a 
shadow  of  satire  upon  his  face  and  in  his  words :  it  stung  her. 

*<  Yes,  business,  sir.  A  woman,  as  /  take  it,  may  have 
business,  sir,  as  well  as  a  man ;  important  business !"  proudly, 
and  with  a  certain  anger  in  her  manner,  replied  Agnes. 

**  You  are,  perhaps,  too  much  of  an  English  young  lady** 
pursued  the  old  merchant,  "  to  call  here  at  so  early  an  hour 
as  seven  to-morrow  morning.  If  not  too  early  for  a  young 
lady,  before  I  go  to  my  very  important  business  I  can 
then  attend  to  yow  very  important  business.  Madam,  good 
evening." 

The  old  merchant  had  entered  his  door,  leaving  Agnes 
standing  alone  upon  the  landing.  Was  she  indignant,  amused, 
woimded  ?  She  did  not  know ;  but  this  she  knew,  that  all 
shadow  of  sympathy  seemed   impossible  between  her  and 


Leonard's  uncle.  "  Yes,  yes,  how  could  Leonard  Kave 
endured  the  slavery  of  such  a  master?  Her  very  misfiioin 
seemed  to  lose  its  object ;  what  had  she  come  for  r  for  what 
did  she  now  desire  an  interview  ?  She  felt  as  though  the 
whole  attempt  were  an  absurd  piece  of  stupidity.  She  seemed 
to  have  lost  her  anchorage.  Who  has  not  known  such  a 
miserable,  perplexing,  mortifying  mood  of  mind  ?  A  quiet 
night's  rest,  however,  had  wonderfully  calmed  her,  and  at 
hsdf-past  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  her  interview  wiUi 
Leonard's  uncle  assumed  a  more  hopefiil  aspect. 

When  ready- dressed  by  six,  she  flung  open  her  chamber- 
window,  and  with  a  joyous  hope  within  her  heart,  leant  out 
and  watched  the  bright  rays  of  the  newly  risen  sxm  gilding 
the  Lombard's  Briike,  the  masts  of  the  various  craft  lying 
in  the  basin,  and  the  groups  of  early  holiday  people  passing 
along  the  broad  public  walks  of  the  Alter  and  Neuer  Jung- 
femsteig,  for  this  was  Ascension  Bay.  The  bells  of  the 
churches  were  already  pleasantly  soimding  in  the  clear  air, 
and  an  unusual  peacefulness  seemed  with  the  early  momixig 
to  arch  over  the  busy  sea-port  town. 

Agnes  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  merchant  by 
the  cross  old  woman,  cowed,  however,  it  seemed  to  Agnes,  at 
some  command  issued  by  her  stem  master,  relative  to  this 
visit.  She  entered  his  presence  precisely  as  the  neighbouring 
church-tower  tolled  seven.  Stamboyse  was  reading  the 
**  Algemeine  Zeitung,"  as  he  sipped  his  coffee,  wrapt  in  his 
morning-gown.  The  face  had  become  harder  than  when  she 
last  saw  him,  and  more  than  ten  years  seemed  to  have  laid 
their  stamp  upon  him. 

"  You  are  come,  madam,"  said  he,  laying  down  the  paper, 
rising,  offering  her  a  chair  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  perusing 
her  countenance  with  a  peculiar  mixture  of  dry  humour  and 
contempt.  "Bring  in  another  cup  of  coffee,  Martha,"  he 
pursued,  addressing  the  old  woman  who  lingered  in  the  door- 
way, scowling  and  sticking  out  her  under  lip  till  she  looked 
more  like  some  corbel  in  a  church  than  living,  to  Agnes.  "  I 
did  not  expect  so  early  a  lady  visitor— you  see — Madam,  your 
important  business — if  you  will  favour  me!" 

Agnes  sate  for  a  few  moments  with  a  strange  feeling  of 
petrifaction  creeping  over  her ;  those  cold  searching  eyes  of 
the  old  man,  all  the  time  of  her  silence,  reading  her  perplexed 
and  distressed  countenance.  "Now  I  am  here,"  she  con- 
tinued suddenly,  and  raised  her  eyes,  fixing  them  boldly  upon 
his,  '*  my  business  becomes  difficult." 

"  Humph,"  remarked  Stamboyse. 

"  Difficult,  because  I  feel  how  completely  you  and  I  arc 
guided,  or    rather   influenced   by  such  opposite   views    in 

life." 

"What  does  all  this  lead  to,  madam?"  growled  the  mer- 
chant, impatiently,  taking  up  his  paper. 

"  It  leads,  Mr.  Stamboyse,  to  the  very  heart  of  my  busi- 
ness." 

"  Heart!**  growled  the  merchant,  " of  course,  a  young  lady 
can  only  have  butinesi  of  the  heart**  And  he  continued  to 
glance  over  his  paper. 

"  Mr.  Stamboyse,"  cried  Agnes,  starting  with  impatience 
from  her  chair,  and  stamping  her  foot  vrith  irrestrainable 
irritation  upon  the  floor,  "for  once  listen  to  a  woman  as 
though  she  were  a  human  being.  Drop,  for  heaven's  sake, 
the  word  young  lady,  I  am  a  human  being,  who  demand  a 
fair  and  candid  hearing  from  another  human  being." 

Stamboyse  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  less  contempt : 
his  interest  was  aroused.  Agnes'  words  now  flowed  unim- 
peded ;  she  had  lost  all  self-consciousness  and  embarrassment. 
"  I  am  Agnes  Singleton,  who  have  chosen  as  my  future  hus- 
band your  nephew  Leonard  Mordant,  the  son  of  that  unhappy 
and  misguided  man,  Augustus  Mordant,  and  of  your  most 
unhappy,  most  to  be  compassionated  sister.  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  whole  nusery  of  the  marriage ;  of  your  hatred  of 
Leonard's  father— a  just  hatred ;  of  your  anger  with  Leonard ; 
of  your  utter  abandonment  of  him ;  of  the  disappointment  you 
have  had  in  him.  Restrain  your  angry  words,  Mr.  Stam- 
boyse, what  I  have  to  speak  now  I  must  speak.  Pardon  me 
that  I  touch  upcto subjects  so  painful,  so  forbidden;  but  at  times 
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words  must  be  merciless  as  the  knife  of  the  surgeon.  I  desire 
only  truth  to  exist  between  you  and  me,  between  Leonard  and 
you." 

"You  wish  to  make  up  matters.  That  sneaking  young 
toward  has  sent  you,  as  his  miserable  father  of  old  sent  my 
hefcw)lcd  sister,  to  whine  and  "ivTing  her  hands  and  play  off  a 
woman's  fooleries  before  me!"  burst  in  Stamboyse  with  a 
force  of  anger  and  contempt  which  must  have  silenced  any 
one  less  resolute  than  Agnes  Singleton.  But  she,  proudly 
approaching  the  irate  man  as  he  paced  with  angry  steps  the 
room,  said  with  a  voice  of  such  convincing  truth  and  noble 
pride,  that  it  quelled  even  Stamboyse's 'anger, 

'*  No  ;  Leonard  is  utterly  unconscious  of  my  being  here^ 
he  would  be  the  very  last  person  in  this  world  to  desire  so 
mean,  so  base  a  thing.  All  blame  be  upon  my  head.  It  is 
because  I  have  perceived  in  Leonard's  soul  a  secret  yearning 
after  a  reconciling  word  from  you,  as  balm  to  heal  the  un- 
healed wound  of  that  great  misery,  that  bitter  curse  hanging 
upon  him  from  the  wretched  marriage  of  his  parents ;  it  is 
for  this  that  I  am  come.  His  is  a  gentle,  noble,  yet  proud 
spirit,  incapable  of  b^e  meanness.  It  is  because  I  recognise, 
un  your  side,  Mr.  Stamboyse,  justice — ^to  a  certain  point — 
because  I  r^ard  moral  principle  as  highly  as  you  can  do 
—because  I  regret,  ay,  a  thousand  times  more  deeply  than 
Tou  can  do,  the  spectacle  of  glorious  mental  gifts  being 
dragged  down  into  the  mire  and  trampled  ^ipon  by  coarse 
brutal  feet^  through  lack  of  Jumesty — yes,  because  I  consider 
moral  principle  of  higher  importance  than  intellect,  yet 
worship  intellect  with  the  whole  powers  of  my  being— that 
1  am  come  as  a  mediator  between  you  and  your  nephew. 
Let  not  the  additional  curse  of  your  displeasure  cling  to  bim 
and  darken  his  life — " 

Whilst  Agnes  still  spoke,  the  old  woman  burst  in  wringing 
her  hands  and  crying  aloud,  "  A  fire !  a  fire  in  Deich-strasse ! 
the  flames  are  curling  up  through  the  roofs  at  the  back  of  the 
houses  across  the  canal.  You  can  see  them.  The  engines  are 
coming — don't  you  hear  them  ?  Lord  of  heaven,  preserve  us  ! 
IIlc  warehouses,  Uerr  Kau/mann,  the  warehouses ! "  And 
vhilst  they  listened  the  tolling  of  the  alarm-bells  was  heard, 
the  thundering  along  of  fire-engines,  the  shrieks  of  people  in 
the  streets.  Stamboyse  and  Agnes  flew  simultaneously  to  the 
window  and  flung  open  the  casement.  Thick  volumes  of 
ftmoke  were  hurried  along  by  a  brisk  wind,  sparks  were  falling 
in  showers  upon  the  barges  moored  in  the  canal  beneath  the 
windows,  people  were  seen  hurrying  along  or  flinging  furni- 
ture into  the  street,  from  the  windows.  A  sudden  panic 
ieized  upon  the  city  this  bright  holiday  morning.  The  old 
woman  had  fallen  upon  her  knees,  praying.  "  We  are  safe, 
Martha,"  said  Stamboyse;  "don't  be  such  an  old  fool!  I 
mufit  see,  however,  that  the  people  are  on  duty."  And  he 
hurried  off  without  apparently  remembering  the  presence  of 
Agnes,  and  leaving  the  old  woman  still  sobbing  and  praying. 
Agnes  gazed  out  of  the  window  towards  the  burning  houses ; 
the  flames  flared  and  leaped  up  through  the  roofs,  windows 
and  chimneys,  white  and  livid  in  the  glare  of  the  bright  early 
morning  sun.  Now  was  heard  the  sudden  crash  of  a  stack  of 
falling  chimneys,  now  the  shouts  of  the  distant  crowd— the  roar 
of  fire-engines,  the  galloping  of  soldiers  arriving  to  drive  off  the 
crowds  of  gathering  spectators,  the  rumbling  along  of  waggons 
and  carts  carrying  away  madly  heaped  together  furniture ; 
barges  suddenly  were  unmoored  and  glided  down  the  canal 
loaded  with  furniture  and  people ;  men,  women,  and  children 
bearing  the  most  heterogeneous  articles — bedding,  books, 
clothes — were  seen  hurrying  along  the  quays;  the  sick,  the 
dying,  were  borne  in  litters  or  in  the  arms  of  their  friends ; 
children  were  lost  in  the  crowd  uttering  loud  shrieks  of 
despair.  Whilst  Agnes  yet  gazed  out,  her  eyes  swimming 
with  tears  of  excitement  and  sympathy,  a  barge  just  opposite 
the  windows  suddenly  burst  into  flames ;  the  shrieks  of  the 
people  upon  it  yelled  fearfully  above  the  more  distant  roar  of 
terror— there  were  people  seen  leaping  into  the  water,  boats 
pittting  out  to  snatch  up  the  sufferers,  masses  of  burning  mer- 
chandise and  furniture  falling  hissing  into  t^e  canal.  In  a 
moment  Agnefi  had  rushed  down  upon  the  quay—  she  was 


carrying  on  shore  a  terrified  child  whose  mother  lay  fainting 
upon  the  stones. 

Agnes  suddenly  felt  an  extraordinary  strength  and  energy 
enter  into  her.  Every  interest  of  her  being  seemed  absorbed 
by  the  great  misery  around  her.  Helping,  suggesting,  cheer- 
ing, she  was  carried  along  through  a  dozen  dangers,  which  at 
the  time  appeared  no  dangers  to  her. 

It  was  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  wide  steps  leading  up  from  a 
wharf  into  great  warehouses,  that  she  had  constructed  an 
asylum  for  a  group  of  children,  terrified  women,  and  sick 
persons.  And  here  with  water  in  front,  and  on  either  hand, 
seemed  to  be  a  place  of  entire  safety ;  besides  which,  the  wind 
carried  the  flames  towards  another  quarter  of  the  city.  Still, 
fire-engines  came  thimdering  along  the  wharf,  and  were 
stationed  in  readiness  with  their  long  leathern  pipes  c\irling 
like  serpents  up  the  walls  and  over  the  roofs,  and  everywhere 
men  were  vigilant — for  these  were  the  warehouses  of  the  great 
house  of  Stamboyse. 

The  group  of  people  who  tmder  Agnes'  guidance  had 
sought  shelter  upon  the  steps,  felt,  in  resting  over-shadowed 
by  the  walls  of  this  great  house,  an  assurance  of  protection. 
It  was  such  a  rich,  such  an  important  house,  that  ill-luck 
could  not  befall  it— at  least,  they  knew  that  all  that  the  power 
of  man  could  do  to  avert  the  flames  would  be  done.  But 
together  with  the  engines  came  men  who  ruthlessly  sought  to 
drive  away  the  fugitives  from  the  broad  steps.  Agnes  pleaded 
with  an  unconscious  eloquence  for  the  little  band;  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tall  figure  of  old  Stamboyse  himself. 
The  brisk  wind  which  so  unluckily  for  the  doomed  city  was 
abroad  that  morning,  blowing  through  his  gray  locks,  and 
fluttering  his  long  green  morning-gown.  **  Oh,  sir !"  she 
cried,  stretching  forth  her  hands  and  seizing  upon  its  folds, 
as  he  stood  at  the  top  of  the  steps  commanding  the  men  to 
drive  off  the  fugitives  ;  '*  I  conjure  ;||pu,  have  pity  upon  these 
miserable  women  and  children — upon  these  sick — these  aged ! 
See,  see,  the  wind  carries  the  flames  in  the  contrary  direction 
— ^your  great  warehouses  stand  surrounded  by  this  canal ;  oh, 
may  not  this  be  an  asylum  for  this  handfid  of  the  afflicted  ! 
May  not  heaven  for  their  sakes  guard,  preserve  your  merchan- 
dise ! "  And  she  clung  to  his  skirts,  looking  up  at  him  with 
such  an  eager,  pleading,  and  extraordinary  look  in  her 
excited  young  face,  that  Stamboyse  was  strangely  affected. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  perhaps  you  are  right — let  them  be  brought 
in.  Within  the  court  there  is  space  sufficient ;  only  let  these 
steps  be  cleared — let  there  be  room  for  the  engines  to  work,  if 
need  be  ! "  And  Agnes  had  the  great  joy  of  seeing  Stam- 
boyse himself  aid  in  the  conveyance  of  the  weak  and  fainting 
within  the  area  of  the  great  court-yard. 

"What  are  you  here  for?"  the  old  man  said  hurriedly  to 
her,  after  they  had  made  a  temporary  shelter  for  the  sick. 
**  You  should  not  be  here — go  home.  Are  you  alone  here  in 
Hamburg— quite  alone  ?  This  is  no  scene  for  you.  Heaven 
alone  knows  what  may  be  the  termination  of  this  fire.  I  will 
send  you  imder  safe  escort  to  your  hotel.  You  must  return 
directly  to  England ! " 

'*  I  cannot  go  yet,"  returned  Agnes  in  a  low,  firm  tone, 
grasping  Stamboyse's  hand.  **  I  must  stop  with  you — I  must. 
God  will  bless  you  for  your  action  to  these  miserable  people. 
I  shall  be  no  burden  to  you.  I  feel  it  within  me  to  i^emain 
here."  The  old  man  returned  no  answer,  except  a  momentary 
glance  of  surprise  and  inquiry  at  the  delicate  white  profile 
which  was  turned  away  from  him  and  which  was  arrested  as 
if  intently  listening  to  some  distant  sound.  **  Hark  !  hark !  " 
she  exclaimed ;  "  do  you  not  hear  that  cry !  It  is  from  the 
brigade  in  the  street :  they  command  that  water  be  made  to 
play  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses  ;  the  cry  is  that  the  flames 
are  rushing  in  this  direction." 

She  and  Stamboyse  now  were  out  upon  the  quay.  A  chain 
of  busy  hands  was  formed  to  pass  along  buckets  of  water,  in 
order  to  saturate  the  bales  of  goods  lying  within  the  court- 
yards, whilst  the  engines  played  vigorously  upon  the  roofis. 
Across  the  canal,  in  thick  volleys,  flew  flakes  of  fire ;  the 
wooden  bridge  spanning  the  canal  was  wreathed  with 
flame. 
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Hike,  called  the  Good,  Duke  of  Anjou,  King  of  Naplu  nnd 
Sicily,  »nd  Count  of  FroTen^e,  wu  bom  at  Anger*,  on  the 
aixth  of  Juiuarj,  1408.  He  wu  the  ton  of  Louis  II.,  King  of 
Naples,  and  Yolande,  daughter  of  John  I.  of  Anagon.  He  re- 
ceived athisbapUam  the  title  of  Count  of  Quiie.  But  few  par- 
ticulan  arc  known  of  his  early  life,  except  that  he  was  educated 
under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  and  in  his  youth  acquired  that 
taste  for  the  study  of  the  beautiful  which  distinguished  him  in 
after  dayi.  While  atill  young  he  obtained  the  hand  of 
Isabella  of  Lorraine,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estates  of  that  dukedom.  His  right  to  thu  high 
dignity  was  disputed,  and  the  question  referred  to  a  council 
of  peers,  who,  however,  decided  in  favour  of  ReniJ.  Prom  the 
council  the  new  claimsnt  appealed  to  the  sword.  Civil  war 
devastated  the  land,  but  without  the  desired  result.  Soon 
after  Ren6  proceeded  to  Naples,  as  lieutenant-general,  to  take 
posBOfsion  of  the  thron«  on  behalf  of  his  wifp,  vacant  by  the 


one  of  their  rambles  they  remaiked  an  elevated  spot,  a  iL-ck 
aboA  sixty  feet  high,  formerly  called  the  Camp  of  Cotsar ;  si 
the  summit  they  discovered  a  grotto,  once  the  abode  of  ■ 
saintly  recluse.  The  situation  delighted  Isabella ;  there  ni 
an  air  of  quietness  and  of  romance  about  the  place  that  affoidfd 
a  charming  contrast  to  the  noise,  bustle,  and  excitement  of  ihc 
court.  Ben£  occupied  himself  in  attempts  to  render  this  spot, 
so  wild  and  so  uncultivated,  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  retire- 
ment, by  making  its  barren  sleeps  bloom  and  flouriali  with  ill 
the  glories  of  floriculture.  Great  obstacles  had  to  be  ovn- 
come,  but  patience  works  wonders,  and  patience  overcame 
them  all.  The  ground  was  clothed  with  the  richest  verdure, 
cool  and  ahady  arbours  were  picturesquely  arranged,  flowcn 
shed  their  fragrance,  and  the  locality  soon  presented  as 
entirely  new  aspect.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  glories  of 
King  Rent's  garden,  and  all  praised  his  assiduity  and  love. 
When  1ten£  had  completed  his  work,  a  chapel  was  erected 


death  of  Joan  II.  There  fresh  troubles  assailed  him  ;  a  com- 
petitor was  ready  to  dispute  with  him  for  the  crown,  backed  by 
the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  Pope  himself.  He  struggled  hard, 
but  the  fortune  of  war  was  against  him:  for  six  yean  he 
remained  a  close  prisoner,  and  then  had  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom 
before  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  hia  own  domains. 

Forced  by  the  troops  of  Alphonso  of  Arragon  to  abandon 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Hen§  returned  to  his  own  duchy  of 
Lorraine.  There,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  court,  he  passed 
his  time  in  the  midst  of  the  ulmoit  msgniRcence,  fStea  and 
toumamenta  being  matters  of  daily  occurrence.  Knights  and 
troubadours  gathered  around  the  monarch,  his  court  became 
the  centre  of  all  grace  and  beauty,  and  the  fime  thereof  spread 
over  the  face  of  all  fair  France.  But  this  ceaseless  round  of 
pleasure  was  but  ill  adapted  for  the  failing  health  of  Isabella  i 
the  bloom  had  passed  from  her  check,  and  the  brightness  from 
her  eyes ;  time  and  trouble  had  marked  her  brow.  With  her 
Eenf  took  many  a  solitary  ramble,  and  together  they  traversed 
thequiethilla  and  valleys  about  1^  old  town  of  Ajigers,    In 


on  the  rock,  richly  ornamented  with  frescoes  and  pictures  and 
poetical  devices.  Adjoining  the  chapel  was  a  small  hermitage, 
where  he  often  tarried  with  his  beloved  queen.  From  this 
spot  a  stupendous  and  noble  panorama  was  to  be  seen.  To 
this  hermitage  the  monarch  gave  the  name  of  Im  Beautnellt. 

Surrounded  by  all  that  could  charm  the  fancy  or  elevate  the 
taste,  the  poor  queen  lingered  out  her  few  remaining  days, 
and  whenRcn£  wns  left  alone,  the  garden,  the  chapel,  and  the 
hermitage,  became  doubly  dear  to  him,  suggestive  as  was 
every  spnt  of  her  who  was  in  very  truth  his  second  self. 
Afterwards,  indeed,  by  the  advice  of  his  vassals,  he  again 
married,  but  never  loved  with  the  same  deep  earnest  Icndtr- 
nesa  as  he  had  loved  before. 

He  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
When  driven  from  his  beloved  Anjou  by  political  intrigue, 
and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Proveni;e,  he  there  mndc  most 
extensive  and  admirable  alterations.  His  memory  was  long 
cherished,  and  the  melancholy  which  cverhung  his  life  added 
fresh  interest  toftis  history. 
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ART  IN  GREECE.— THE  CONVENTS   OF  MOUNT 

ATHOS. 

Mount  Athos  lies  to  the  south  of  Macedonia,  between  the 
gulfs  of  Contessa  and. Monte  Santo,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
peninsula  connected  with  the  continent  by  an  isthmus  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  long.  It  is  a  round  and  almost  conical  mass, 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  three  thousand  feet  aboye  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  casting  an  immense  shadow  in  the  Setting  sun 
almost  across  the  Archipelago.  Little  mention  is  made  of  it 
in  the  works  of  Grecian  historians  beyond  the  record  of  two 
facts — ^the  one,  that  Xerxes  caused  a  canal  to  be  out  across  the 
isthmus  to  give  a  passage  to  his  fleet ;  and  the  other,  that  a 
Greek  sculptor,  Dinocrates,  proposed  to  Alexander  the  Great 
to  cut  the  mountain  into  the  form  of  a  statue  with  outstretched 
arm,  and  holdings  in  its  hand  a  town  containing  ten  thousand 
inhabitants. 

The  hUl  is  called  at  the  present  day  by  many  of  the  Greeks 
Hagion  Oros,  or  the  Holy  Mountain,  and  it  is  rendered  remark- 
able by  the  fact,  that  its  population  now  consists  of  about  six 
thousand  monks,  forming  a  separate  and  almost  independent 
community,  and  inhabiting  several  convents  built  along  the 
slopes.  These  convents  were  the  cradle  of  Byzantine  art 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  now,  after  a  thousand  storms 
of  war,  and  change, '  and  revolution  have  rolled  over  Greece, 
they  form  its  last  refuge. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  this  religious  commimity,  we  have 
no  certain  information.  In  the  persecutions  with  which  the 
Christians  were  pursued  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  many  faced  martyrdom  without  hesitation,  and  even  with 
joy ;  others,  less  confident  in  their  own  strength  of  nerve, 
sought  security  in  desert  fastnesses,  and  adopted  the  life  of 
anchorites.  It  was  thus  that  the  seeds  of  Christianity  were 
scattered  over  the  solitudes  of  Nubia  and  Syria.  Many  more 
fled  to  Mount  Athos,  and  took  up  their  abode  along  its  sides, 
hoping  that  the  seclusion  of  the  place,  and  the  difficulty  of 
acce&s,  would  afford  them  safety,  however  precarious,  from  the 
rage  oftheir  enemies.  When  Con^tantine  removed  the  seat  of 
the  empire  to  Constantinople,  and  avowed  his  adherence  to 
the  new  faith,  the  population  of  Mount  Athos  rapidly  in« 
creased,  and  convents  were  built,  such,  in  all  probability,  as 
we  now  see  them.  It  is  right  to  mention,  however,  that  this 
is  mainly  conjecture ;  history  is  entirely  silent  regarding  thi« 
retired  but  interesting  comer  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  We 
have  said  that  these  convents  are  the  last  refuge  of  Greek  art ; 
we  may  add,  that  they  contain  some  interesting  relics  of  old 
Byzantine  civilisation,  and  manners,  and  forms  of  faith,  and 
are  by  no  means  an  iminterestiog  subject  of  study  for  those 
who  seek  to  life  up  the  pall  which  for  four  centuries  has 
shrouded  the  remains  of  Greek  greatness.  They  number  in 
all  twenty i' three,  lying  around  the  mountain,  none  of  them 
at  any  great  distance  from  the  sea.  The  most  Ancient  to 
which  our  attention  will  principally  be  directed,  are  the 
Affhia  LabrOf  or  holy  monastery,  Yatopedi,  Ivirdn,  and  Xilan- 
dari.  The  first,  which  at  present  contains  about  four  himdred 
monks,  was  founded  by  St.,  Athanasius  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  to  this  circumstance  owes  its  pre- 
eminence over  all  the  others.  While  they  are  simply  dedi- 
cated to  some  saint,  it  is  entitled  the  holy  monastery  par 
excellence,  Yatopedi  was  the  one  to  which  John  Contocuzine, 
whose  romantic  story  has  been  so  well  told  by  Gibbon, 
retired  to  spend  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  when,  dis- 
gusted with  power,  he  abdicated  the  imperial  throne. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  rises  the  little  Church 
of  the  Transfiguration,  and  scattered  aroimd  are  a  town  and 
some  little  villages ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  lies 
the  protahn  or  metropolis  of  Mount  Athos,  Karies — all  in- 
habited by  a  shifting  population  of  monks,  whose  sole  occu- 
pation is  Uie  importation  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
from  Salomen  for  their  brethren  in  the  convent.  The  monkB 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  brothers  and  fathers,  or  papas, 
and  are  made  up  of  an  indiscriminate  mixture  cf  Sclaves, 
Greeks,  WaUachians,  and  Armenians,  all  reduced  to  the  same 
state  of  torpor,  both  physical  and  mental,  under  the  rigidity  of 


the  monastic  rule.  The  convent  buildings .  present  for  the 
most  part  great  uniformity  of  appearance,  generally  an  irre- 
gular and  confused  mass,  with  no  evidence  of  unity  of  design 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  different  parts.  A.  single  door, 
which  is  always  fastened  at  twilight,  gives  entrance  to  a 
square  court-yard,  aroimd  which  the  cells  of  the  inmates  are 
ranged  in  one  or  more  stories ;  additions  being  made,  upon  a 
plan  apparently  dictated  solely  by  caprice,  when  any  increase 
took  place  in  their  number.  In  the  centre  stands  tlie  church, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  small  chapels,  but  all  built  of  brick, 
and  so  imperfectly,  that  frequent  repairs  have  effaced  all 
graces  of  the  primitive  style.  On  all  the  waUs  appear  stifi, 
sad-looking,  and  austere  pictures,  which  form  a  ainguki 
contrast  to  the  easy,  indolent,  and  insouciant  appearance  of  the 
monks. 

Mount  Athos  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  Christianity  the 
great  seat  of  intellectual  activity — the  hot-bed  of  tlieological 
and  metaphysical  discussion;  but  the  state  of  listless  indo> 
lence  in  which  its  inhabitants  are  now  plunged  is  a  strange 
satire  upon  its  former  glory.  All  the  convents  contain  libra- 
ries of  greater  or  less  extent,  filled  with  manuscripts  said  rare  j 
and  valuable  relics  of  the  literature  of  antiquity ;  but  the 
monks,  far  from  studying  them,  suffer  them  to  be  lost  or| 
injured  through  carelessness,  in  utter  and  complete  ignorance 
of  the  treasures  of  which  they  are  the  guardians.  They  read 
nothing  but  their  offices,  write  but  rarely,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  plunged  in  complete  ignorance,  not  only  of  everything ; 
that  is  passing  in  the  outer  world— but  of  the  very  rudiments 
of  literature  and  science.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  a 
diligent  search  by  competent  persons  would  bring  to  light 
many  valuable  worka  of  classical  authors  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  lost,  or  known  to  the  western  world  only  in  a  mutilated 
state.  Some  of  the  monks  who  visit  Salomen  to  transact 
business  for  the  convents,  take  advantage  of  their  stay,  to  pick 
up  a  smattering  knowledge  of  medicine  and  the  Turkish 
language,  but  this  is  the  only  effort  towards  self- improvement 
that  is  ever  made.  The  rude  daube  by  which  Byzantine  art  is 
now  represented  amongst  them,  furnish  additional  proof  of  their 
mental  degradation  when  we  remember  that,  during  the  first 
two  centuries  after  the  establishment  of  the  conTents  on 
Mount  Athos,  they  were  the  chief  seats  of  religious  art  in  the 
world,  and  students  resorted  thither  from  all  parts  of  £uropc 
to  receive  instruction  from  the  inmates. 

In  these  times  such  names  as  those  of  St.  Athanasius  and 
Peter  the  Athonite  figured  in  their  annals,  in  no  very  striking 
contrast  with  many  others  of  scarce  inferior  zeal  and  learning., 
The  church  of  Aghia  Labra,  founded  >  by  Athanasius  in  tbe 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  was  endowed  richly  A.t>.  96-5 
by  the  emperor  Nicephorus.  The  gates,  which  probably 
belong  to  that  period,  are  composed  of  wrought  copper,  and 
display  great  beauty  of  execution.  They  renund  one  of  ihose 
of  the  church  of  Ravello  near  Amalfi,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  religious  monuments  of  Apulia.  The  portico  is  covered 
vrith  Turkish  ornaments.  The  general  arrangement  is  tlxat  of; 
the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  The  altar  is  covered  \%'ith 
a  great  deal  of  rich  gilding,  as  also  most  parts  of  the  ceiling, 
which  is  covered  with  carved  and  fretted  work,  and  encAUbtic 
paintings  in  great  abundance;  and  the  body  of  the  cliurch 
contains  desks,  pulpits,  and  other  articles  of  a  similar  nature 
of  great  richness.  The  monks  have  substituted  these  for  the 
massive  pulpits  of  the  .ancient  Latin  church.  Nearly  all  are  I 
the  gifts  of  the  Russian  government. 

The  Byzantine  school,  which  was  a  school  of  transition  from: 
ancient  art,  that  sought  the  beautiful  merely  for  the    form! 
itself,  to  Christian  art,  which  uses  the  form  only  to  veil   an 
idea,  devoted  itself  from  the  very  first  to  preparing  for  the] 
transformation  which  inevitably  followed  the  adoption  of  this 
new  aim  by  the  cultivators  of  art.    In  this  point  of  view  the 
Byzsntine  artists  were  successful  in  arriving  at  a  unity  sucii 
as  has  never  been  attained  by  those  of  the  Kenaissance,   and 
from  which  they  are    still  very  far    indeed.     The    Italian 
mosaics,  executed  by  Italian  artists,  can  alone  give  us  a  right  i 
idea  of  the  laborious  changes  which  Byzantine  art  underwent  \ 
before  it  assumed  its  definitive  form  from  the  teachings  of  the 
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slip  tbis  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  style — and  we  were  going 
to  say  his  thoughts — proves  beyond  doubt  that  he  perceived 
from  the  first  that  his  true  road  to  success  lay  in  the  track  of 
his  old  master,  Gerard  Douw.  He,  therefore,  returned  to  the 
studio  of  the  latter,  and  continued  to  labour  under  his  eye  with 
all  a  pupil's  modesty,  often  taking  his  advice  when  he  was 
himself  far  more  competent  to  judge.  However,  there  were 
at  Leyden  several  amateurs,  who  admired  him  greatly,  and 
frequently  expressed  to  him  their  surprise  that  he  did  not 
begin  to  work  upon  his  own  account  and  shake  off  the  .duit  of 
the  school,  since  he  had  already  surpassed  his  master.  As 
they  were  warm  Mends  who  held  this  language  to  him,  ho 
would  probably.have  put  it  down  to  pardonable  partiality,  and 
have  continued  his  old  cojirsc,  if  one  of  them,  Professor 
Silvius,  had  not  volunteered,  in  proof  of  his  sincerity,  to 
purchase  every  painting  that  came  from  his  pencil. 

So  flattering  a  proposal  had  the  desired  effect.  Mieris  left 
Gerard  Douw,  and  began  to  work  for  himself,  and,  thanka  to 
the  friendship  of  Silvius,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  make  a 
striking  display  of  his  talents.  The  archduke  Leopold  William 
was  passionately  fond  of  painting:  Silvius  persuaded  him, 
without  difficulty,  to  give  Midris  an  order,  assuring  him  that 
he  would  receive  a  chef-d'amvre.  The  artist  did  honour  to  his 
friend*s  recommendation.  It  was,  in  fact,  upon  this  occasion 
thaljie  executed  the  famous  work  so  well  known  in  Germany 
as  *'  Die  Seidenhandlerinn,"  The  SUkunercer.  It  is,  in  truth, 
a  gem  of  art.  In  it  Mieris  put  into  practice  everything  that 
Gerard  Douw  had  taught  him ;  he  was  perfectly  competent  to 
render  the  rich  fabrics  in  all  their  varieties  of  shade  and  hue, 
lustring,  satin,  and  velvet ;  he  know  how  to  arrange  the  light 
so  as  to  throw  out  the  figures  and  the  most  remarkable  objects 
into  strong  relief,  leaving  all  else  buried  in  deep  but  trans* 
parent  shade.  By  tricks  of  the  brush  he  was  able  to  render 
the  nature  of  each  substance  evident  at  a  glance — the  down 
upon  feathers,  the  polish  of  steel ;  it  seems  as  if  we  could 
touch  with  our  finger  the  silky  hair  of  a  spaniel,  as  well  as  the 
rich  woof  of  a  Turkey  carpet.  Mi6ris  knew  how,  in  short,  to 
lend  to  the  actors  in  a  scene  borrowed  from  ordinary  life  all 
the  finesse  of  expression  necessary  to  relieve  the  simplicity  of 
such,  a  subject,  and  give  piquancy  to  a  matter  of  such  slender 
interest. 

The  painting  executed  for  the  archduke  represented  a  silk- 
mercer's  shop,  attended  by  a  young  woman  of  passing  beauty. 
A  nobleman,  elegantly  dressed,  with  feathers  in  his  hat  and  a 
sword  at  his  side,  has  entered,  and,  struck  by  the  charms  of 
the  fair  owner  of  the  shop,  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
touching  her  lightly  imder  the  chin  with  his  fingers,  with  all 
the  polite  impertinence  of  a  gay  man  of  the  world.  The  lady 
blushes,  smiles,  and  continues  to  turn  over  the  pieces  of  silk  ; 
but  the  gentleman  is  far  less  occupied  with  the  richness  of  the 
articles  he  has  come  to  purchase  than  the  charms  of  her  who 
shows  them.  At  the  further  end  of  the  shop,  before  a  large 
fireplace,  sits  a  man,  most  likely  the  jealous  husband  of  the 
fair  mercer.  He  has  caught  the  stranger's  movement  with  the 
comer  of  his  eye,  but  not  daring  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings 
before  so  dashing  a  customer,  contents  himself  with  shaking 
his  finger  ominously  at  his  wife,  as  if  threatening  a  curtain 
lecture  of  no  ordinary  severity.  The  archduke  was  delighted. 
He  paid  Mi6rLs  a  thousand  florins,  and  offered  him  a  pension 
of  a  thousand  rix- dollars  if  he  would  consent  to  go  to  Vienna, 
and  work  there  for  the  court,  in  which  case  his  labours  would 
be  liberally  recompensed.  But  the  artist  politely  declined, 
alleging  as  an  exctuse  the  disinclination  of  his  wife  to  leave  her 
native  cotmtry. 

Henceforward  the  paSnter  of  Leyden  found  himself  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  amateurs.  All  strove  which  should  have  his 
works  at  any  price.  Cornelius  Praats,  w^hose  son  was  alder- 
man of  the  town  of  Leyden,  and  who  had  himself  taken  some 
lessons  from  Francis  Mieris,  entered  into  an  agreement  to  pay 
him  a  ducat  of  gold  for  every  hour  it  might  take  him  to 
execute  a  painting  representing  the  "  Swooning  of  a  Young 
Girl."  Mi6ris  diacha'-ged  his  task  in  Praa's'  house,  and 
received  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  florins.  The  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  having  come  to  Ley  den,  on  seeing  this  painting 


was  80  charmed  with  it,  that  he  offered  Praits  three  th-ousarnl 
florins  for  it,  but  the  latter  would  not  part  with  it  upon  any 
terms,  nor  with  a  portrait  of  Madame  Praats,  painted  ali-o 
by  Mi6ri8.  The  same  thing  has  probably  never  occurred  witli 
regard  to  any  family  portrait  ae  with  regard  to  this.  Attempts 
were  made  to  purchase  it  while  the  original  was  still  living,  is 
if  the  excellence  of  the  work  itself  was  sufficient  to  supply  the 
want  of  any  interest  in  the  subject. 

Not  being  able  to  meet  with  any  amateur  who  would  sell 
him  a  Midris,  the  grand  duke  paid  a  visit  to  the  pauiter  himfielf, 
and  amongst  the  works  which  he  found  in  his  studio  in  an 
unfinished  state,  was  a  very  fine  sketch,  which  he  begged  of 
him  to  complete — "  An  Assemblage  of  Ladies."  Houbraken 
somewhere  calls  Metzu  a  painter  of  fashions.  This  singular 
appellation  might,  in  this  instance  at  least,  be  applied  to  Fran- 
cis Mieris,  but  not  in  a  bad  sense ;  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  here  the  dress,  or  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
has  an  undue  importance  given  it.  If  his  figures  were  not 
so  handsome,  we  might  imagine  that  they  were  but  a  pre- 
text for  making  a  gorgeous  display  of  velvet  jackets,  of  satin 
petticoats,  and  furs.  In  fact,  every  conceivable  device  of 
luxury,  every  grace  and  elegancy  of  fashion,  appear  in  tliis 
work.  In  the  background,  in  a  sort  of  gallery,  magnificently 
decorated,  appear  a  lady  and  cavalier  promenading  up  and 
down,  and  evidently  engaged  in  agreeable  chit-chat.  Here  a 
yotmg  girl,  in  a  rich  mantle  of  purple  velvet  trimmed  with 
for,  is  raising  to  her  head  a  glass  of  some  delicate  wine,  'while 
a  page  stands  before  her  with  a  silver  salver ;  there  zAj-ady  in 
white  satin  stands  up  with  a  lute  in  her  hand,  as  if  about  to 
play.  Opposite  these  splendidly  attired  ladies,  Mieris  painted 
a  young  man,  wearing  a  short  cloak  of  black  velvet.  Splendid 
carpete,  glittering  plate,  a  dish  of  bonbons,  which  a  mischievous 
little  monkey  is  eating  by  stealth,  half-hidden  under  the  folds 
of  a  curtain  of  lustring,  complete  the  composition,  which  cer- 
teinly  displays  no  great  depth  of  imagination ;  but  the  render- 
ing of  each  object  Ib  marvellous,  and  if  the  hands  had  not 
been  drawn  in  the  style  of  Metzu  and  Vandyke,  and  had  tliere 
been  less  distinction  in  the  choice  of  the  heads,  one  might 
have  thought  that  Francis  Midris  himself  kept  a  silk- shop, 
like  the  pretty  woman  of  his  first  painting,  and  that,  unlike  the 
gentleman  in  the  same  composition,  he  was  more  occupied 
with  the  beauties  of  dress  than  beauty  of  face  or  figure. 

The  search  after  the  beautiful  is  one  of  the  points  in  which 
Mieris  distinguished  himself,  and  it  is  upon  this  that  his 
renown  rests.  Certainly  the  art  of  imitating  dress,  of  polishing 
it  by  the  aid  of  the  pencil,  is  not  sufiicieut  to  lend  lustre  to  a 
painter's  name,  unless,  indeed,  he  were  to  reach  such  a  pitch 
of  perfection  in  it  as  has  never  yet  been  witnessed.  Paintings 
live  only  upon  condition  of  being  well  executed  and  v\*ell 
touched,  jxist  as  books  live  only  on  condition  of  being  v^-ell 
written.  But  tliis  mere  excellence  in  form  or  outline  i» 
not  sufficient;  there  must  be  food  for  the  mind,  and  sonic- 
thing  to  exjiite  some  emotion  in  the  heart.  Sometimes^  we 
admit,  \Vhen  the  form  is  exquisite,  and  the  style  of  the  book 
is  piquant,  though  it  treats  of  nothing — ^whcn  the  painter's 
touch  is  charming,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  intel- 
ligent, as  in  the  case  of  a  basket  of  strawberries,  or  a  simple 
glass  of  water  glittering  with  purity  and  freshness— it  may 
happen  that  mere  form  will  supply  the  want  of  other  qualities. 
ThiLs  Chardin  and  Metzu  knew  how  to  lend  Interest  to  tlie 
simplest  scenes  and  incidents ;  but  we  must  confess  that  their 
style  is  eo  charming,  that  the  subtlest  portion  of  their  ability,  the 
very  essence  of  their  character,  secma  to  have  passed  into  their 
painting ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  may  attribute  to  them 
great  talent  in  execution*  But  if  the  artist  has  not  reached 
this  stage  in  his  art,  at  which  the  most  refined  feelings  of  his 
fieart  drop  from  the  point  of  his  pencil,  it  is  difficult  for  his 
works  to  siirvive  him  in  the  abeenoe  of  eome  happy,  animating 
thought.  Why,  then,  are  the  works  of  Midris  valued  as 
much  and  more  at  the  present  day  than  they  were  two 
hundred  years  ago }  Because  of  that  endeavour  afcer  the 
beautiful  of  which  we  just  now  spoke.  Amongst  so  many 
Dutch  painters ^ho  have  chosen  to  copy  nature  at  random,  it 
is  pleasant  to  nnd  one  who  thought  it  not  beneath  him  to 
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8ole<:t  models,  and  who,  preferring  grace  to  uglineBS,  bat  pre- 
ftrred  painting  handsome  women,  elegantly  dressed,  to  sketch- 
ing grotesque  coimtrj  wenches.  This  is  the  great  secret  of 
>Iieris'  success,  as  of  that  of  Gaspar  Netscher,  of  Schalken, 
and  some  others. 

The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  gaye  a  thousand  rixdoUars  for 
'*  The  Assembly  of  Ladies,"  but  was  not  content  with  this  alone. 
Ho  wanted,  also,  not  his  own  portrait  by  Mi6rls,  but  that  of 
^licrls  by  himself.  The  artist  executed  it  with  a  good  will. 
He  painted  himself  showing  one  of  his  works,  representing  one 
of  those  subjects  with  which  he  was  most  familiar,  ''A  young 
CtLtI  taking  her  Lesson  at  the  Harpsichord."  This  portrait  of 
Mieris,  -which  was  in  reality  the  mirror  of  his  person  and  the 
coloured  definition  of  his  talent,  was 'looked  upon  as  an  able 
work  ;  but,  according  to  Houbraken,  the  price  was  not  this 
time  proportioned  to  the  value.  The  grand  duke,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  some  of  lus  courtiers  whom  Midris  had  offended,  sent 
£.0  small  a  sum,  that  the  artist  took  umbrage  at  it,  and  ref^ed 
to  execute  any  works  ever  after  for  the  Tuscan  court. 

Campo  'Weyermann  relates,  in  the  same  way  as  Arnold 

Houbraken,  the  story  of  Mieris*  rupture  with  the  grand  duke ; 

but  Gerard  do  Lairesse,  in  his  *'  Great  Book  of  the  Painters," 

explains  it  differendy.    He  sayp,  '*  He  who  has  executed  works 

on  a  large  scale,  may  afterwards  execute  them  on  a  small  scale 

if  he  wisb  ;  whUst  those  who  are  always  occupied  with  litde 

things,  cannot  pass  to  great  ones  but  with  difficulty.    Mi6ris, 

who  was  so  jusUy  celebrated  for  works  on  a  small  scale,  has 

lost  all  the  esteem  in  which  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  his 

MseccnaSy  held  him,  through  attempting  to  paint  portraits  in 

life  size  ;    and  it  is  the  same  with  many  others."     It  is  not 

dii!ieult  to  believe  Gerard  de  Lairesse  in  this  matter,  not  only 

because  he  was  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities,  who  made  no 

assertion  lighdy,  but  because  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 

with  Mieris.    He  had,  in  fact,  undertaken  the  education  of 

one  of  the  artist's  sons,  John  MicHs,  who  went  to  practise 

pj.Lnting  in  Italy,  where  he  died.    By  a  fortunate,  but  curious 

contradiction  in  his  character,  Francis,  whom  the  example  of 

Jan  Steen  had  led  into  habits  of  tippling,  detested  the  yioe  in 

others.     'So  Gerard  de  Lairesse,  grave  and  solemn  in  his 

l<>oks,  was  a  bit  of  a  libertine  in  his  manners,  and  for  this 

reason  Mieris  removed  his  son  from  his  care,  lest  his  example 

should  corrupt  the  youth's  morals. 

This  contrast  between  their  lives  and  their  works  is  a  com- 
paratively rare  feature  in  the  history  of  painters.    Midris,  who 
deroted  his  whole  talents  to  search  after  beauty,  or  to  the 
delineation  of  the  interior  of  the  luxurious  abodes  of  the 
middle  classes  of  Holland,  then  the  richest  and  yet  most 
a^isterc  in  the  world,  was — we  are  sorry  to  say  it— a  drunkard. 
He  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  a  painter  of  Leyden, 
the  famous  Jan  Steen,  an  amusing  philosopher  and  a  professed 
tippler.     Steen's  lively  conversation,  his  jovial  disposition, 
his  ynitj  sallies,  his  careless,  joyous  way  of  living  without  a 
thought  of  the  morrow,  had  s  seductive  influence  upon  Mieris, 
Tvho,  at  last,  was  so  fascinated  that  he  could  never  tear  himself 
a^  ay  from  his  company.     Steen  having  become  a  tavern- 
keeper,  Mieris  became  one  of  his  best  customers,  and  the  two 
ofttn  passed  the  night  drinking  and  carousing  with  John 
Lievens,  Ary  de  Voys,  and  some  others.    Steen  was^soon 
ruined  and  obliged  to  take  down  his  sign,  and  then  Hidris 
accompanied  him  to  other  taverns,  and  the  two  artists  and 
their  old  comrades  often  protracted  their  revels  far  on  in  the 
night. 

Houbraken  tells  a  curious  anecdote  regarding  one  of  these 

merry-makings.     One  night,  after  a  very  jovial  meeting, 

Mieris  set  out  to  come  home  alone,  and  in  crossing  a  narrow 

bridge  fell  off  it  into  a  deep  drain.    He  was  quite  fUddled, 

and  as  it  vras  not  likely  that  there  was  any  one  near  at  such  a 

late  hour,  there  was  every  prospect  of  his  career  coming  to  an 

inglorious  end.    However,  he  roared  luBtUy,  and  as  good  luck 

would  have  it,  there  was  a  cobbler  living  close  at  hand,  and 

was  stUl  at  work,  singing  and  hammering  away.    His  wife 

heard  Mieris'  cries,  and  having  called  her  husband's  attention 

to  them^  they  both  took  a  light  and  ran  in  the  direction  from 

which  the  sound  came.    There  they  found  our  painter,  gor-  • 


gcously  dressed,  with  gold  buttons  on  his  coat,  stuck  fast  in 
the  mud.  They  dragged  him  out,  took  him  to. their  house, 
and,  having  dried  his  garments,  sent  him  home.  Midris  was 
thoroughly  sobered  by  the  time  of  his  release,  but  was  so 
much  ashamed  of  the  adventure  that  he  concealed  his  name. 

Being,  however,  very  kind-hearted,  the  painter  determined 
to  reward  the  poor  people  for  the  kindness  they  had  shown 
him,  and  what  better  token  of  gratitude  could  an  artist  bestow 
than  one  of  his  paintings.  He,  accordingly,  set  to  work  upon 
one,  the  subject  of  which  has  not  reached  us,  but  as  he  coiUd 
only  labour  at  it  at  intervals,  it  was  not  finished  for  two  years. 
As  soon  as  he  had  given  it  the  last  touch,  he  went  one  evening 
to  the  cobbler's,  with  his  canvas  concealed  under  his  cloak. 
He  found  nobody  there  but  the  wife,  and  having  entered  into 
conversation  with  her,  foimd  that  she  really  did  not  know  the 
name  of  the  man  whom  they  had  rescued.  He  then  produced 
the  picture  and  presented  it  to  her,  telling  her  to  keep  it  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  service  she  had  rendered  him  in  getting 
him  out  of  the  drain.  *'But  if,"  he  added,  "you  would 
prefer  money,  take  it  to  M.  Praats."  He  then  disappeared 
abrupUy,  without  saying  who  be  was.  The  woman  showed 
the  present  to  several  of  her  neighbours,  all  of  whom  assured 
her  it  was  very  valuable.  Her  curiosity  was  at  last  thoroughly 
roused,  and  ihe  took  the  picture  to  Jacob  Yandermaas,  burgo- 
master, residing  in  the  Hoygraft,  in  whose  house  she  had  lived 
as  a  servant,  who  was  surprised  to  see  an  article  of  such  value 
in  her  possession,  and  at  once  recognised  it  as  the  work  of 
Mieris,  and  valued  it  at  one  hundred  ducatoons.  "  I  woidd 
give  that  sum  myself,  but  first  go  to  so  and  so,"  said  he, 
tnentionrng  the  names  of  some  of  the  amateurs,  "  and  ask 
eight  hunted  florins,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  get  them."  She 
did  as  he  directed,  and  was  successful. 

We  have  many  times  heard  connoisseurs,  in  talking  of 
painting,  place  Gabriel  Metiu  above  Mi&is.  It  seems  to  us 
that  Mi6ris'  touch  is  sometimes  painfrd,  and  even  scraped 
and  draggled,  when  compared  with  the  light  and  intellectual 
touch  of  Metsu.  There  is  a  picture  of  the  former  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  which  well  illustrates  the  excellences  of 
Mi^rb'  style,  and  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  works  of 
every  artist,  however  great  his  genius,  vary  vastly  in  quality. 
In  this,  of  which  we  present  our  readers  with  an  engraving, 
(p.  24)  a  young  girl,  of  light  character,  is  listening  to  the  pro- 
posals of  an  old  matron.  The  subject  is  in  itself  rather  gross, 
but  the  painter  has  treated  it  with  great  delicacy.  The  thought 
is  clearly  indicated,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  to  shock  us  in  the 
expression  of  it.  The  careless  attitude  of  the  young  woman 
is  so  diitinguk,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  word,  that  it 
atones  for  the  plainness  of  the  meaning,  and  there  is  an  inde- 
scribable air  of  voluptuous  modesty  about  it,  which  interests 
us  in  the  highest  degree.  Without  showing  her  handsome 
foce,  except  in  profile,  to  save  her  the  embarrassment  which 
a  little  stretch  of  fancy  will  induce  us  to  believe  the  full  view  of 
the  spectator  at  such  a  moment  would  cause  her,  she  leaves  her 
beauty  to  our  imagination,  but  lets  us  see  her  grace.  The 
light  falls  upon  her  ear,  and  extends  slightly  upon  her  cheek, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  it  in  transparent  shadow.  Nothing 
can  be  more  charming  than  the  turn  of  her  neck^  and  the 
knot  in  which  her  auburn  hair  is  fastened,  with  pearls  inter- 
mingled with  the  tresses.  She  wears  a  satin  robe,  and  a  sort 
of  jacket,  embroidered  with  gold.  Her  line  head  leans  lan- 
guidly upon  her  left  hand  with  a  sort  of  lascivious  indolence, 
the  other  falls  gracefully  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  and 
between  her  fingers  she  crumples  a  letter,  which  she  has  just 
bfeen  reading.  Upon  the  table,  on  which  her  elbow  is  restmg, 
we  see  a  book  and  a  mandolin.  In  the  background  appears 
the  exterior  of  a  palace,  but  within  the  apartment,  a  litUe  to 
the  left,  may  be  seen  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the  shape  of  an 
altar,  on  which  is  written  the  word  Amor,  The  whole  is 
finished  with  such  exquisite  delicacy,  that  one  might  fancy  it 
was  executed  upon  ivory.  As  it  is  considered  very  valuable, 
it  is  placed  under  glass,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
large  miniature.  No  lover  of  painting  could  gaze  on  this 
picture  without  feeling  the  fascLiiaiing  iRll'ituce  of  f.-malu 
charms  stealing  over  him. 
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iccurac}',  and  facility.  The  efforts  of  copper-plate  engraTcrs, 
n  iD'^^re  recent  times,  have  chiefly  been  directed  to  the  illus- 
r.i:ii>ii8  for  booka ;  steel  haying  generally  taken  its  place  for 
lU  larger  and  more  important  works,  owing  to  its  greater 
lurability. 

In  the  year  1785,  Alderman  Boydell  conceiyed  the  idea  of 
:>tablishing  a  Shakspcare  Gallery,  in  London,  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  works  of  art,  upon  a  grand  scale.  Designs  were 
>pcncd  Tip  to~  competition,  a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas 
king  offered  for  all  accepted  by  the  committee.  *  They  were 
painted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  day.  The 
ir^t  engraycrs  in  England  were  employed  to  transfer  them  to 
,opper ;  amongst  others,  Shai^e,  Bartolozzi,  Earlom,  Bhaw, 
^in;on,  Middimann,  Watson,  Tyttler,  "Wilson,  and  many 
Hher^.  Probably  no  plates  eycr  had  the  same  pains  bestowed 
upon  them.-  As  many  as  five  years  were  expended  upon  a 
jir-^le  plate,  and  proof  impressions  were  taken  at  eyery  stage 
\){  ihe  work  for  the  subscribers.  It  was  not  completed  till 
IS- 13,  a  period  of  twenty  years  from  its  commencement. 

France  has  always  been  celebrated  for  her  triumphs  in  this 

hunch  of   engraying.      The  precision  of  copper-plate  has 

.Iways  suited  the  character  of  French  art  better  than  the 

vagueness  of  dot  engraying.    During  the  eighteenth  century 

the  burin  bore  the  sway,  but  there  was  always  much  to  be 

(li-> j-i'd  in  the  drawing.   The  influence  of  Dayid  and  Regnault, 

howeyer,  caused  greater  attention  to  be  bestowed  upon  it,  and 

its  fffects  were  soon  perceiyed  in  engraying.    The  imperial 

er-xh  was  remarkable  for  the  extreme  purity  of  style.    It 

i^-xi  at  this  period  that  Bervic  executed  those    celebrated 

erin^avings  known   as   the    "Education  of  Achifles"    and 

"  Dijanira,**  and  classical  engraying  was  restored  to  the  post 

of  lionour.    To  all  the  processes  of  the  reyolutionary  period, 

tu  the  fine  point  of  Duplessis-Bertaux,  to  the  stippling  of 

C  ir-la,  and  the  aqua-tinta  which  popidarised  the  fine  carica* 

'^rcs  of  KailYemet,  succeeded  the  perfection  of  the  academic 

iincs,  renewed  from  Edelinck,  and  Drenet,  and  Polly.    The 

' :  jbt  of  the  Centaur,  by  Nessey,  was  copied  by  Beryic,  the 

lithor  of  the  "Laocoon,"   by  means  of  yery  curious   and 

.  '.',^  ate  labours,  which  please  the  eye  by  their  elegance  and 

•.   ir  symmetry,    as    well  as  by  the    skill  which  displays 

tL'oughout  the  flatnesses  of  the  flesh  and  the  presence  of  the 

1  :.-  s  and  sinews.     Such  excellence  in  the  mechanical  por- 

t.  n  of  the  process  was  neyer  before  exhibited  in  combination 

^  iih  80  much  refilued  feeling. 

Tne  triumphs  of  the  grayer  continued  imder  the  Restora- 
''•  .;  at  one  time  they  were  slightly  interrupted  by  the 
r.  Minent  knawn  as  Romanticism,  The  *' Shipwreck  of  the 
M'  lusa"  was  engrayed  in  the  dotted  style  by  Reynolds,  and 
-n  after  the  "Patrol  of  Smyrna"  reyiyed  the  recollection 
'  f  Uembrandt;  but  the  methods  of  this  great  master  were  far 
^  n IT  learnt  and  understood  than  his  genius.  Innoyations, 
'  ariations,  expeditious  modes  and  plans  became  all  the  rage, 
I',  neTertheless,  the  tradition  of  the  old  masters  was  upheld 
-y  Bcsnoyer,  Tardieu,  and  Richomme.  The  first  applying 
'•L-nsclf  to  Raphael,  translated  him  with  great  feeling  in  the 
"  Belle  Jardinibre  ;"  the  second  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of 
'^.  >ter  by  his  fine  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  after 
Vandyke,  and  by  the  "  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,"  in  which 
.  :  reserved  all  the  power  and  expression  of  Domenichino ; 
-:•  1  the  third  had  courage  to  measure  himself  against  Ede- 
i:r.:k  in  his  rendering  of  one  of  ^phael's  chef s^cT autre. 

After  this  rapid  historical  sketch,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
K-ve  a  short  outline  of  the  obseryationa  which  professors, 
>  Vks,  and  academies  have  made  the  code  of  engrayers. 

Ocnerally  the  burin  should  follow  in  its  course  the  hollows 
-r.d  the  cayities  of  muscles  and  folds,  and  widen  the  cuttings 
i'  It  approaches  the  light,  and  narrow  them  as  it  enters 
*ne  fchade,  and  finish  the  outlines  without  hardness.  The 
various  scries  of  lines  should  be  in  union,  although  each 
V^*  should  be  treated  in  its  own  style.  It  oftwi  hap- 
.  --!!,  for  example,  that  the  line  which  is  first  in  an  open  space 
"•.iy  lerre  in  returning  to  form  the  second,  when  in  place  of 
vtlnping  the  muscle  or  fold,  the  engrayer  has  only  to 
^•r"ngthen  the  tone.    He  must  neither  indulge  in  odd  and 


capricious  turnings,  nor  adhere  too  closely  to  straightness  of 
line,  which  though  doubtless  easier  to  make,  has  always  a 
stiff  and  monotonous  aspect. 

With  regard  to  draperies,  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish 
them  by  the  nature  of  the  manipulation ;  in  engraying  linen, 
for  example,  it  should  be  closer  and  more  delicate  than  in  the 
case  of  other  cloths,  and  in  most  cases  should  be  made  by  a 
single  line ;  white  cloth  by  two  lines  only,  and  with  a  breadth 
proportioned  to  the  texture  of  the  material ;  in  shining 
substances,  such  as  silk,  the  work  should  be  straightcr, 
and  the  folds  should  be  imitated  by  abrupt  breaks,  and  also 
by  an  interline,  slipped  into  the  intervals  of  tlie  main  lines ; 
woollen  and  silk  yelyet  with  an  interlme  also,  but  with  the 
principal  lines  strongly  marked,  and  the  second  lighter,  but 
still  well  sustained.  The  interline,  which  answers  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  shining  appearance  so  well,  may  also  be  em- 
ployed with  success  in  rendering  metals,  gold  and  silver  yascs, 
and  armour  and  weapons  of  polished  steel. 

In  architecture  the  lines  must  obey  the  laws  of  perspective 
and  help  to  create  the  necessary  optical  illusion ;  that  is,  the 
lines  which  coyer  receding  or  diminishing  objects  must  con- 
centrate in  the  point  of  yiew ;  they  must  conform  also  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  objects  present  the  greatest  dimensions. 
Entire  columns,  for  example,  are  engrayed  by  perpendicular 
lines,  to  avoid  the  discord  which  would  arise  between  the 
lines  of  the  capital  and  those  of  the  base.  In  sculpture 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  do  too  much.  The  work  should 
be  light,  and  appear  reflected,  as  that  in  white  marble 
and  stone  always  does.  There  should  be  no  point  of  light 
placed  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  and  the  hair  should  not 
be  represented,  as  in  nature,  in  detached  fibres,  but  in  a 
mass.  Landscape  should  be  commenced  by  careful  and  dis- 
creet etching,  so  that,  when  giving  it  the  finishing  touches, 
the  coarseness  may  be  reu^oved  without  totally  destroying,  in 
every  place,  the  picturesque  roughness.  In  earth,  walls, 
trunks  of  trees,  mountains,  and  rocks,  the  lines  should  be 
broken,  interrupted  abruptly,  trembling,  and  should  cross 
almost  at  right  angles,  to  imitate  the  cold  smoothness  of  the 
rocks ;  and  should  have  a  nibbled  appearance,  to  imitate  the 
rugosity  of  bark,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  or  walls. 
The  intcrvenuig  air  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  allowance  made  for  its  influence  by  making  objects  close 
to  the  horizon  very  soft  and  deUcate;  and  the  aerial  perspective 
found  in  the  painting  or  drawing  should  be  reproduced. 

"Water,  if  calm,  should  be  represented  by  right  lines  parallel 
with  the  horizon,  and  witli  light  interlines,  and  some  breaks, 
which  express  very  well  the  glitter  and  polish  of  the  surface. 
By  perpendicular  seconds,  the  form  of  objects  reflected  in  the 
water,  and  overhaxiging  its  banks,  may  be  rendered,  taking 
care  to  make  their  shape  apparent,  and  to  mark  their  relative 
distance  from  the  spectator.  If  they  are  trees,  their  form  can 
be  best  produced  by  a  light  outline,  particularly  if  the  water  is 
quite  clear.  When  the  waters  are  agitated  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  the  principal  lines  should  be  like  the  movement  of 
the  wave,  and  the  interlines  should  be  lozenge-shaped,  as  they 
best  express  the  transparency  of  fluids.  In  cascades  or  water- 
falls, the  lines  should  follow  the  course  of  the  fall,  with  inter- 
lines, and  a  good  deal  of  abruptness  in  the  lights.  Clouds  are 
rendered  by  horizontal  lines ;  if  they  are  those  light,  hanging 
vapours  that  lose  themselves  insensibly  in  the  blue  of  the  sky, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  line,  instead  of  forming  a  distinct 
edge  all  roimd  the  cloud,  should  verge  towards  the  extremity, 
and  disappear  there  gradually.  If  the  clouds  are  tempes- 
tuous, murky,  and  agitated,  the  grayer  should  give  itself  up  to 
their  iforms  without  reserve.  The  crossings  of  the  lines  sbipuld 
be  made  lozenge-shaped,  because  this  gives  transparency  and 
an  appearance  of  motion ;  but  the  first  should  in  every  case  be 
more  prominent  than  the  second.  The  lines  must  not  be  too 
wavy,  because  they  give  the  cloud  the  appearance  of  a  fleece 
of  wool  or  a  bundle  of  tow.  The  blue  of  the  sky  is  rendered 
by  straight,  horizontal  lines. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  engrave  the  flesh  of  women  and 
children  different  from  that  of  men,  and  to  make  the  first  part 
of  the  work  close  and  thick,  so  as  to  represent  the  softness  and 
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tntire  gallerT  in  •  iptce  twelre  feet  squftTe.    To  ulUf;  him  Holi^,    Bichelien,    Lonit   XIII.,    and   other    "  gUitea  of 

jon  moBt  give  him  the  incidents  and  choracten  of  the  outer  fashion "   *t  that  poind.      He  hu  painted    himtelf   under 

TOrld,  condenaed,  as  it  were,  into  the  amalleat  pouible  dimen-  Taiioiu  aopecti — lometimea  ai  a  loldier,  at  othen  •«  a  limple 

liont,  the  heroei  of  cTeryday  life  (some  of  them  might  readily  citizen.    The  Muaeum  at  the  Hague  exhibits  him  in  the 

be  comjoiaed  within  a  frame  of  twelve  inches  square) ;  and,  if  interior  of  hii  own  houae,  in  hii  everyday  dreai,  leaning  over 

this  be  true,  what  becomes  of  Lairease'i  theory  F    Wonld  the  his  wife,  and  amusing  himself  by  pulling  the  ears  of  a  little 

fortunate  owner  of  these  matterpiece*  in  nuniatore  be  content  spaniel  that  his  wife  holdi  upon  her  knees.     (See  onr  aigrar- 

to  see  these  fignies,  which  he  wished  to  hare  within  easy  eye-  ing,  p.  20.)     The  Dresden  Gallery  contains  not  leas  than  three 

reach,  fading  dimly  in  the  Bhifting  hoes  of  the  atmosphere,  and  pictures,  in  which  Hi&ia  has  given  his  own  portrait  with 

flying  altogether  -  (torn  the  tranqnil  taut  confined  abode  in  great  coooplaisanee.     In  one  we  find  him  in  his  studio  eon- 

which  he  wished  to  retwn  them,  that  he  might  feed  his  eyes  Ternng  with  a  handsome  girl,  of  whom  we,  iiowerer,  see 


open  them?  These  obserrations  of  Gerard  deLaiieiie  are  alt  the  nothing  bat  her  back,  who  has  come  to  sit  for  her  portrait. 

Dure  mpriaing  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  painter,  for  it  but  her  tux  appears  on  the  csnTos  as  in  a  mirror.    Both  the 

wDuld  be  impossible  to  execute  a  picture  in  accordance  with  painter  and    the  model  are  dressed  with    a   nchncas    and 

tliem,  since  it  would  have  no  foreground  except  the  frame.  coquettishnees  which  happily  Ae  graver  is  able  to  reader 

Think  of  a  picture  without  a  foreground  1     It  must  be  con-  almost  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  colours  of  the  master  Urn- 

it—ri  that  if  Mi^ns  did  not  know  how  to  execute  works  upon  sel^  as  may  be  seen  by  the  example  which  we  fUmish  [p.  32). 

*  Ittge  scale,  Lairesse  did  not  know  how  to  talk  of  pictures  Ui^is  is  dressed  in  black  velvet,  with  tight  silk  breeches  of 

on  a  small  one.  bright  bine,  fastened  below  the  knees  with  garters  ornamented 

If  we  may  judge  bj  the  portraits  which  Hi^ris  has  left  us  by  rosettes,   and  ribbon  shoe-ties.     Nothing   osn  be  more 

of  himsell^  he  had  a  handsome  face,  gay-looking,  but  the  elegant  or  rtc/ienh^  than  his  appearsnce.     Stulti  could  not 

opiesBon  slightly  sensual,  a  brilliant  eye,  a  prominent  mouth,  surpass  it.    While  the  model  is  resting,  a  servant  is  bringing 

Dveihnng  by  a  soft  moustache  worn  in  the  style  adopted  by  in  refrcahmenta.    In  another  Mi^ris  has  evidently  made  him- 
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self  rather  the  subject  for  a  painting  than  the  original  of  a 
portrait.  It  is  evidently  himself  whom  we  see  dressed  as  a 
trumpeter  in  the  picture  bearing  that  name.  (See  our  engrav- 
ing, p.  28.)  This  was,  no  doubt,  executed  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  painting  himself  in  the  magnificent  imiform  worn  by  the 
Spanish  soldiers  who  were  sent  into  the  Low  Coigitries  to 
suppress  the  insurrection.  The  costume  certainly  is  yery 
picturesque.  If  the  head  were  not  in  this  instance  full  of  life 
and  vigour  and  intelligence,  one  would  think  that  "The 
Trumpeter  '*  was  chosen  merely  for  the  display  of  a  dashing 
tmiform.  A  tight  blue  jacket,  covered  with  trappings,  and 
furnished  with  yellow  sleeves,  a  mezzotine  cap  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  jacket,  green  gaiters  with  golden  fringes,  and  a 
sword  with  glittering  hilt— such  is  the  uniform.  And  whether 
Mi^ris  exhibit  himself  in  warlike  panoply  or  by  the  side  of  his 
easel,  he  is  still  ever  in  the  midst  of  luxury.  All  the  objeoti 
which  make  up  the  learned  confusion  of  a  studio  contend,  we 
will  not  say  for  the  spectator's  attention,  but  for  whatever  of 
it  he  has  to  spare  after  having  bestowed  sufficient  upon  the 
principal  figure.  A  violoncello  resting  against  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture, covered  witVi  a  curtain,  annotinces  the  fact,  that  the 
painter  solaces  his  labours  by  occasional  performances  upon  it. 
One  would  imagine  that  if  Mi^ris  displayed  in  his  house  aa 
much  luxury  and  magnificence  as  he  affects  in  his  paintings, 
he  would  soon  have  been  ruined,  in  spite  of  the  high  price 
which  he  put  upon  his  works.  Add  to  this,  that  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  delicacy  of  finish  which  he  bestowed  upon  all 
his  pictures,  he  could  execute  comparatively  a  small  number 
only,  not  to  speak  of  the  indolent  habits  which  he  acquired 
from  his  friend  Steen.  Accordingly  we  find  in  many  works 
in  which  he  is  mentioned,  and  notably  In  the  "  Catalogue  de 
Lorang^re,"  by  Gersaint,  his  conduct  was  anything  but 
orderly.  His  habits  were  expensive,  and  involved  him  in  a 
number  of  debts,  for  which  ho  was  several  times  put  in  prison. 
One  of  his  creditors  kept  him  there  a  long  time,  and  when 
his  friends  iirged  him  to  paint  something  that  would  procure 
his  release,  he  replied,  '*  that  the  sight  of  the  bar  and  the 
sound  of  the  bolts  rendered  the  imagination  sterile."  Gersaint 
travelled  a  good  deal  in  Holland,  and  while  there  picked  up 
much  information  regarding  the  painters  ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  unlikely  that  he  learnt  some  of  these  details  from  Mi6ris' 
own  friends .  Certainly  neither  Houbraken  nor  Campo  Weyer • 
mann  make  mention  of  this  circumstance. 

Francis  Micris  died  in  1681,  at  the  age  of  forty-six^  leaving 
two  sons,  John  and  William  ;  the  last  of  whom  imitated  his 
manner  with  considerable  ability,  and  maintained  the  celebrity 
of  the  name.  Francis  exhausted  life  rapidly.  As  a  painter 
his  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  was  lively ;  as  a  man  he  was 
ever  tending  towards  the  btid  and  degrading.  He  loved  what 
was  tasteful  and  distinguished,  but  lived  in  a  public-house ; 
he  loved  luxury  and  ruined  himself  by  it.  By  dint  of  admir- 
ing Steen's  wit,  he  came  to  imitate  his  joyous  indolence,  and 
his  wicked  and  dishonest  carelessness;  laughing,  glass  in 
hand,  at  the  amoimt  of  his  debts.  But  in  spite  of  this  gross 
existence,  Mieris  always  preserved  enough  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  elegant  to  impel  him  to  the  choice  of  fine  features,  delicate 
complexions,  handsome  heads,  graceful  attitudes,  and  tasteful 
dress,  and  those  splendid  fabrics  which  were  indispensable 
in  his  painting,  since  he  never  dared  to  paint  the  naked 
figure. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  decide  what  rank  Midris  should  assume 
among  painters  of  familiar  scenes.  The  distinction  between 
the  various  masters,  Terburg,  Metzu,  Gerard  Douw,  and  Midris, 
consists  rather  in  shades  of  talent  than  degrees  of  merit.  If 
we  examine  them  closely,  we  shall  find  that  Mieris  is  rather 
below  his  three  rivals.  As  compared  to  his  master,  Gerard 
Bouw,  he  has,  without  doubt,  a  more  brilliant  colouring, 
and  is  more  delicate  than  he  in  the  common  features.  His 
celebrated  picture,  **  The  Strolling  Tinker"  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  he  was  able  to  give 
great  delicacy  to  the  most  vulgar  physiognomies.  It  is  not 
easy  to  foi^et,  when  once  seen,  the  expression  on  the  face 
of  this  tinker,  as  he  raises  a  kettle  between  him  and  the 
light,  to  enable  him  to  sec  the  cracks,  with  an  air  worthy  of  a 


learned  antiquary  who  is  trying  to  decipher  a  precious  manu- 
script, or  to  verify  the  enamelling  of  a  piece  of  old  armour, 
while  the  woman  who  owns  the  article  stands  at  tlie  door  of 
her  tavern,  shaded  by  a  vine-branch,  and  awaits  the  result  ol 
the  investigation  with  anxious  impatience.  Bat  though 
delicate  as  Douw,  Mieris  has  not  the  same  nobility  and  eleva- 
tion of  mind.  He  could  never  have  painted  pictures  so  full 
of  pathos  and  simple  dignity  as  "  The  Dropsical  W^oman/' 
and  "The  Heading  of  the  Bible."  His  work*,  in  slunt, 
always  make  us  desire  more  sentiment  and  less  satire. 

Mieris  always  ably  availed  himself  of  the  resources  of 
chiaro-scuro  to  subordinate  the  accessories,  and  give  full  pro- 
minence to  the  princip&l  objects.  He  could  soften  down  un- 
pleasant details  by  great  masses  of  shadow.  He  was  skilled 
also  in  the  proprieties  of  chiaro-scuro,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression;  as,  for  example,  when  he  painted  a  facile 
nymph  buried  in  sleep,  her  head  resting  on  cushions,  and  dis- 
olosing  through  her  open  corset  a  bosom  of  snowy  whiteness, 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  an  old  duenna,  who  is  receiving 
money  from  a  cavalier,  with  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes  ; 
he  reserves  all  the  light  for  the  sleeping  beauty,  and  casts  the 
act  of  the  old  woman  into  the  shade,  as  if  he  saw  some  con- 
nexion between  the  chiaro-scuro  of  morality  and  of  art.  But 
as  regards  touch,  Terburg  and  Metzu  seem  to  us  superior  to 
Midris.  Without  doubt,  the  execution  of  the  latter  painter 
is  valuable.  He  impresses  his  character  on  each  object ;  he 
renders  the  flesh,  the  silk,  the  ermine,  the  velvet,  the  marble, 
the  ebony,  all  the  drapery,  the  substances,  and  it  seems  at 
first  as  if  it  was  perfection  itself.  At  the  same  time,  if 
we  compare  Mi6ris  vrith  Terburg,  and,  above  all,  with  Metr.u, 
we  perceive  all  at  once  that  there  is  still  a  degree  above  merit 
of  this  sort. 

We  have  stated  that  Mieris  was,  par  excelietice,  the  painter 
of  the  Dutch  middle  classes.  Accordingly,  many  of  his  sub- 
jects are  drawn  from  scenes  in  their  life,  and  illustrate  their 
costume  and  manners.  "  A  Young  Woman  feeding  her  Parrot* ' 
(p.  29),  now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  one  of  the 
best,  and  decidedly  the  most  celebrated  of  this  class.  There  is 
an  air  of  pleasant  and  abstracted  reverie  about  her  face  as  she 
feeds  her  favourite.  In  the  dress  Mi6ris  displays  all  his  great 
powers  of  imitation.  The  painting  first  became  celebrated  as 
the  "  Red  Corset." 

In  •*  The  Philosopher,"  which  we  have  engraved,  Mie'ria 
gives  evidence  of  a  much  higher  kind  of  talent  than  he  has 
displayed  in  his  other  works.  In  this  the  elaboration  of  detail  s, 
though  still  carefully  attended  to,  occupies  only  a  secondary 
position.  The  main  interest  of  the  piece  is  centred  in  the 
principal  figure.  The  old  man's  head  is  a  fine  expression  of 
the  idea  of  calm  clear-headedness,  of  deep  thought,  and  of  a 
life  far  removed  from  the  petty  passions,  tumults,  and  turmoil 
of  the  world  without. 

Pinishing  is  not  the  great  difficulty  in  painting,  if  vrc 
imderstand  by  this  term  the  mixing  of  colours,  and  the  polish 
obtained  by  patience  and  a  scraper,  the  extreme  care 
bc^stowed  upon  all  the  details,  and  a  certain  propriety  of 
pencil  which  never  errs  through  negligence  or  oversight. 
Many  Dutch  masters  have  given  what  was  then  called  the 
fine  finish;  but  the  real  finish  is  that  which  is  not  perceptible, 
giving  the  work  the  final  touches  without  suffering  the  trouble 
bestowed  on  it  to  be  visible — those  expressive  touches,  we 
mean,  which  lend  it  an  air  of  freedom  and  boldness.  Pinish- 
ing,  in  the  right  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  rubbing  out  by  a 
light,  graceful,  and  eloquent  touch  that  wearisome  propriety, 
that  solemn  uniformity,  as  fatiguing  for  the  spectator  to  see 
as  for  the  painter  to  create.  To  finish  is  to  give  character 
to  a  plan,  shading  to  an  outline,  and  to  the  essentials  of  a 
painting — ^to  the  flat  parts  of  the  face,  for  example,  or  the 
rendering  of  a  hand — ^that  last  emphasis  which  is  life. 

Considering  that  he  lived  only  fcrty-six  years,  and  finished 
all  his  works  with  extraordinary  care,  it  was  impossible  that 
Micris  could  have  produced  a  great  number.  Smith,  in  his 
**  Catalogue  Raisonne  "  of  the  most  eminent  Dutch,  Plemish, 
and  Prench  painters,  enumerates  one  himdred  and  fifty-sLx 
works  known  to  be  Mieris*.    We  shall  proceed  to  mention  the 
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principal  g&Ileriei  and  collections  in  Eorope  in  which  they  are 
to  be  found. 

In  the  Belvedere  Galfery  at  Vienna.—"  A  Sick  Girl,"  a 
doctor  feeling  her  pulse.  Small  figures  as  far  as  the  knees, 
signed  Fransz  Milris,  f.  1856. 

••  The  SUkmercer  "—of  which  we  have  previously  spoken 
at  length — a  young  woman  exhibiting  her  wares,  and  a  cavalier 
with  his  hand  on  her  chin,  signed  F.  Van  Mi^ris,  1660. 
The  Pinacotheca  of  Munich  contains  sixteen  of  Midris' 
works,  amongst  which  may  be  seen  his  portrait,  in  which  he 
represents  himself  wearing  a  red  cap  with  ostrich  feathers  ; 
'*  A  Lady  playing  with  her  Parrot,  and  another  Lady  with  her 
Bog;"  "ABreakfast  of  Oysters;"  and,  last  of  all,  the  celebrated 
painting  known  as  "  The  Sick  Woman,"  one  of  his  master- 
pieces.  It  represents  a  lady  fainting  away  in  the  presence  of 
her  physician.  This  was  a  favourite  subject  with  MiSris,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  woman  with  the  parrot  and  dog. 

In  the  Dresden  Gallery  we  find  twelve  of  this  master's 
works.  Of  these  we  shall  mention  "  Tempting  Proposals," 
a  splendid  work,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  at  some 
length.  This  is  sometimes  called  "The  Teller  of  Good  For- 
tune,*'  but  from  what  we  have  said  above  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  title  is  hardly  appropriate.  '*  The  Tinker,"  a  composition 
containing  several  figures.  **  A  Young  Soldier  smoking  his 
Pipe."  "The  Painter's  Studio"  (p.  32) :  in  this  Mitfris  U. 
represented  with  a  young  lady,  whose  portrait  appears  on  the 
canvas.  Another  **  Painter's  Studio :"  in  this  the  artist,  with 
his  palette  in  his  hand,  is  standing  beside  a  visitor  showing 
him  a  picture  which  he  has  just  commenced. 

The  Museum  of  Amsterdam. — **  A  Lady  seated  before  a 
table  writing,  and  a  Servant  awaiting  her  orders."  *'  A  Lady 
playing  the  Guitar  by  lamplight." 

Royal  Gallery  at  the  Hague.— "  Midris  and  his  Wife," 
(p.  20).  "Portrait  of  Horace  Schuil,"  Professor  of  Botany 
at  Leyden.     "A  Child  blowing  soap  bubbles." 

The  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg.—"  The  Dutch  Rising,"  a 
hdy  rising  and  playing  with  her  little  dog. 

The  Leuchtenburg  Gallery. — '*A  Woman  holding  a  cage 
open  upon  the  table,  and  giving  liberty  to  a  bird."  *'  A  Lady 
valking  on  a  g^dcn  terrace,"  accompanied  by  a  cavalier,  who 
holds  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by  a  little  dog; 
painted  on  wood,  and  signed  F.  Van  Mi^ris,  1675 :  these  two 
paintings  have  been  etched  by  Muxel. 

The  Florence  Gallery.— *« The  Sleeper,"  "A  Young  Man 
with  a  Bottle,"  ''An  Old  Man  offering  Money  to  a  Young 
Woman,"  and  a  "  Portrait  of  the  Painter." 

The  Montpellier  Collection. — "  The  Pearl  Stringer,"  ayoimg 
girl  seated  before  a  table  covered  with  a  rich  cloth ;  to  the 
left,  in  mezzotinto,  a  young  waiting  woman. 
In  the  Louvre  there  are  four  of  Midris'  works. 
"  A  Lady  at  a  Toilette  waited  upon  by  a  Negress."  Under 
the  Einpire  this  was  valued  at  1,000  francs,  under  the  Resto- 
ration It  rose  to  5,000. 

"  Two  Ladies,  dressed  in  satin,  taking  tea  in  an  apartment 
ornamented  with  statues."    This  is  a  painting  of  exquisite 
finish. 
**  The  Interior  of  a  Household." 
"  Portrait  of  a  Man,"  signed  Fransz  Mi^ris. 
In  Sir  Robert  Peel's  collection,  "  A  Young  Woman  feeding 
her  Parrot "   (p.  29),  a  work  of  great  beauty,  of  which  wo 
give  an  engraving.    It  was  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  for  the 
SU31  of  305  guineas. 

The  Bridgewater  Gallery.—"  A  Young  Woman  at  her 
toilette,  dressed  in  a  blue  satin  jacket,  and  having  her  cap  tied 
under  her  chin," 
*'  An  Interior ;  a  Girl  laughing,  and  an  Infant  at  her  side." 
"  Portrait  of  the  Painter."  This  is  taken  from  the  St. 
Victor  and  Pourtales  collections.  It  is  a  little  doubtful,  how- 
ever, inasmuch  as  the  same  painting  appears  at  Munich,  and 
Waagcn  makes  no  mention  of  it. 

In  the  possession  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  Buckingham  Palace, 
there  are  four  of  Miens'  works. 

*'  A  Child  playing  Frolics,"  dated  1663  ;  a  repetition  of  the 
psinting  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Hague. 


«  A  Woman  with  a  Parrot ; "  in  this  the  same  red  corset 
appears  which  we  see  at  Munich  and  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
collection. 

**  A  Smoker,  and  a  Young  Girl  presenting  him  with  a  glass 
of  water."    Figures  half  length. 

'*  Mi^ris  and  his  Wife."  'The  painter  is  pulling  the  ears  of 
a  little  dog  which  his  wife  is  holding  on  her  knees ;  in  the 
foreground  is  the  mother  of  the  animal.  We  have  engraved 
this  picture  (p.  20). 

Mr.  T.  Hope's  collection. —  "  A  Gentleman  wearing  a 
brown  cap  with  blue  feathers,  in  a  coat  of  olive  green ;" 
before  him  is  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  violin  resting  against  the 
window.  A  young  woman  with  her  back  to  ^e  spectator 
writes  down  the  bill.  The  painting  is  dated  1660.  This 
is  one  of  the  cheft'd'muvre  of  the  master. 

Gallery  bf  the  Marquis  of  Bute  at  Sutton  House. — **  The 
Discovered  Letter."  A  mother  reproaching  her  daughter, 
who  stands  in  tears  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

Mi^ris'  drawings  are  very  scarce.  They  are  extremely 
delicate.  There  are  some  studies  of  heads,  sketched  with 
black  lead,  known  to  be  his,  executed  with  the  utmost  care. 
They  are  often  washed  in  Indian  ink  ;  the  truth  of  the  flesh 
and  the  excellent  rendering  of  the  draperies  are  as  remarkable 
in  the  drawings  as  in  the  paintings. 

Mi6ris  had  under  his  tuition  Peter  Lermans,  Karel  de  Moor, 
and  his  two  sons,  John  and  William  Mi^ris ;  the  last  was 
known  as  the  younger  Micris.  In  the  last  century,  a  grandson 
of  Francis  was  still  living,  who  had  been  the  pupil  of  his 
father  William,  and  who  was  the  author  of  many  works,  a  list 
of  which  he  himself  gave  to  Argenville,  from  whom  we  borrow 
it ; — "A  Description  of  the  Episcopal  Seals  and  Coins  of  the 
Bishops  of  Utrecht." 

**  History  of  the  Princes  of  the  HoiLses  of  Bavaria,  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  of  Austria,   who  have  reigned   over  the  Low 
Countries,"  3  vols,  folio  ;  with  more  than  a  thousand  medals 
drawn  by  the  author  from  the  originals. 
**  Chronicle  of  Holland,"  Leyden,  1740—1744. 
«*  Chronicle  of  Antwerp,"  Leyden,  1743,  1744. 
"Dissertations  upon  Feudal  Law  in  Holland,"  Leyden, 
1748.    8vo. 

**  The  Great  Book  of  the  Charters  of  the  Counts  of  Holland," 
Leyden,  1748,    8vo. 

"  The  Great  Book  of  the  Charter  of  the  Counts  of  Holland," 
Leyden,  1753.    4  vols,  folio. 

«*The  Privileges  and  Customs  of  the  Coimtry  of  Delfsand," 
Great  numbers  of  engravers  have  reproduced  Mieris'  works. 
Amongst  those  best  known  are — 
Bary — **  The  Drunken  Woman  Asleep," 
Baaan— "The  Dutch  Rising."     "The  Dutch  Breakfast." 
"  The  Lace-worker"  of  the  old  gallery  of  Bruhl,    "  Tlie  Fair 
Gardener."     "  The  Dutch  Nap." 
Blootelmg— "  The  Portrait  of  Micris." 
Greenwood  has  engraved  "  The  Portraits  of  Micris  and  liis 
Wife,  and  the  Little  Dog,"  in  the  same  style. 
Igonnet — "  The  Flemish  Market-woman." 
Migneret — "  A  young  Girl  giving  alms." 
Haid — "  The  Trumpeter  awaiting  orders,"  a  painting  in  the 
Biirghauss  collection.     "  The  Surgeon,"  in  the  Kieson  collec- 
tion at  Augsburg. 

Villain— "The  young  Man  with  Bottle,"  in  the  Florence 
Gallery. 

Wille  has  engraved  us  one  of  Micris'  works,  "  The  Dutch 
Knitter,"  which,  however,  has  been  attributed  to  Kelscher. 
"  The  Absent  Obsemer,"  from  the  Paten  Cabinet,  which  we 
have  engraved :  a  boy  looking  out  of  a  window  at  something 
passing  outside  with  an  abstracted  expression.  "  The  Dutch 
Cook." 

In  England,  it  has  been  more  than  once  observed,  there  are 
rarely  large  sales  of  pictures — an  evidence  of  national  pros- 
perity which  has  seldom  been  remarked.  There  can  be  no 
surer  sign  of  increasing  wealth  and  stability,  than  the  immo- 
bility of  moveable  property.  To  obtain  any  idea  of  the  market 
value  of  pictures,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
great  continental  sales,  where  the  overthrow  of  proud  houses 
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will  shortly  be  adopted,  for  sums  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 
But  for  the  example  set  by  Captain  Chisholm  in  forwarding 
remittances  to  this  country,  and  the  great  success  attending 
his  efforts,  this  arrangement  would  probably  nCyer  have  been 
entered  into. 

In  this  sketch  of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  labours,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  limit  ottrselves  to  a  mere  glance  at  her  numerous 
practical  endeavours.  To  enter  into  details  woidd  fill  a  goodly 
Tolume.  In  the  spring  of  next  year,  the  subject  of  otir  sketch 
will  embark  for  Australia,  which  may  justly  be  termed  the 
coimtry  of  her  adoption,  and  whose  people  will  no  doubt  one  day 
do  homage  to  the  genius  and  philanthropy  of  their  foster-mother. 
But  in  proportion  as  Australia  will  be  benefited  by  her  pre- 
sence, so  will  English  emigrants  of  every  grade  (but  working 
people's  wives  and  daughters  especially),  fi^d  that  they  have 
lost  the  kindly  aid  of  one  whose  place  it  will  be  difiUcult  indeed 
tn  fill.  The  testimonial  at  present  in  course  of  subscription 
will  doubtless  prove  that  Englishmen  can  duly  appreciate  her 
worth,  but  English  women  can  never  sufficiently  reward  their 
champion  in  every  position  in  which  it  has  been  Mrs.  Chisholm's 
lot  to  find  them  placed.  Thanks  to  that  enterprising  lady, 
English  mothers  can  now  safely  trust  their  young  and  inno- 
cent daughters  in  ships  for  Australia,  without  any  fear  of  their 
filing,  as  too  many  have  before  now,  an  easy  prey  to  bad, 
designing  men. 

As  many  of  our  readers  would  doubtless  deem  this  account- 
incomplete  without  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Chisholm  "  at  home,"  we 
vrM  very  briefly  describe,  in  his  own  words,  the  visit  of  a 
'^iend  in  June  of  last  year,  just  before  the  departure  of  the 
''Scindian,"  "Frances  Walker,"  and  "Nepaul,"  freighted 
-srith  the  society's  emigrants. 

"  The  exterior  of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  residence  at  Islington  was 
i«  unprepossessing  as  bricks  and  mortar  could  possibly  make  it. 
Street  architecture  was  evidently  in  its  infancy  when  Charlton- 
':res<'ent  was  thrown  together— not  built.  An  assemblage  of 
h'imbly-clad  but  clean-looking  persons  saved  us  the  trouble  of 
reeking  the  particular  house  we  wanted.  It  had  no  distinguieh- 
isg  feature  from  its  neighbours,  save  that  the  stfeet-door  was 
s^iorned  with  a  very  small  brass  plate,  inscribed  *  Captain 
<:hi<5iiolm,*  which  had  evidently  done  years  of  good  service  in 
th .' East  on  some  bullock- trunk  or  traveUing-chest.  Such  an  un- 
pretending name-plate  would  be  repudiated  by  most  suburban 
residents  of  the  present  *  fast '  school,  even  for  their  carpet-bag 
diirifig  their  annual  week's  vacation  at  Gravesend  or  Margate. 
Tie  passage  was  crowded  with  intending  emigrants,  each  more 
•  i^^er  than  the  other  for  an  interview  with  the  object  of  our 
u^it.  After  considerable  jostling  and  squeezing,  we  at  length 
contriTed  to  send  up  our  name  by  a  venerable  female  attendant, 
who  expressed  a  fervent  wish  that  we  '  might  see  her  missus 
that  night,*  but  she  was  sure  she  didn't  know  when!  Our 
fair  companion's  curiosity  was,  of  course,  awakened  at  this 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  she,  at  any  rate,  resolved  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed. 'Patience  tj  a  virtue,*  and  we  had  a  tolerable 
lei'^on  in  its  acquirement.  At  its  termination  we  were  ushered 
up  the  narrow  uncarpetcd  stairs  into  the  audience- chamber 
upon  the  first  floor.  SVe  had  been  at  many  •  receptions,'  but 
this  was  the  strangest  of  them  all.  Mrs.  Chisholm  was  seated 
lehmd  a  large  sea-chest,  raised  upon  a  couple  of  benches. 
The  chest  was  covered  with  writing  materiaLj  and  baggage- 
papers,  which  she  was  distributing  to  the  various  emigrants, 
whilat  at  the  same  time  answering  every  possible  inquiry,  and 
rndeavouriflg  to  satisfy  almost  every  impossible  complaint. 
Alter  witnessing  fijr  five  minutes  what  Mrs.  Chisholm  had  to 
endure,  we  &lt  heartily  ashamed  at  having  lost  our  patience 
on  the  stairs.  The  room  (but  dimly  lighted  by  two  or  three 
candles  hung  in  tin  candlesticks  against  the  wall)  was  fur- 
nished with  a  model  of  the  sleeping-berths  allotted  to  emigrants 
ori  board  the  society's  ships.  Though  doubtless  very  well 
i^dapted  for  the  puu^iose  intended,  their  appearance  certainly 
>l'.d  not  imbue  us  with  a  desire  immediately  to  seek 

'  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave,' 

Ut  rather  strengthened  our  determination 

*  To  take  our  stand  on  solid  land,' 


and  repose  in  our  own  time-honoured  four-poster.  Attached 
to  the  sides  of  these  sleeping-berths  were  sundry  utensils 
required  by  those  indulging  in  a  voyage  to  the  antipodes, 
such  as  tin  plates,  hook-pots,  and  water-cans.  These  were 
evidently  con&tructed  by  some  one  having  most  severe  notions 
of  economy,  combined  with  a  vast  regard  for  durability. 
One  of  the  bed-places  was  occupied  by  %  filter,  snugly 
ensconced  in  a  wicker-basket  of  snowy  whiteness,  looking 
altogether  so  provokingly  cozy  and  comfortable  by  com- 
parison with  its  neighbours,  that'  it  almost  seemed  to  say, 
*  Won't  you  find  me  useful,  my  friends  ?  *  A  model  emi- 
grants' medicine-chest,  made  of  plain  deal  wood,  unencum- 
bered with  all  decoration  save  a  printed  label,  together  with  a 
life-buoy,  'capable  of  sustaining  seven  persons,'  complete 
alike  the  ornaments  and  utilities  of  the  room. 

"The  'group-meeting'  over,  and  the  emigrants  dismissed, 
we  were  (at  ten  o'clock  at  night)  favoured  with  a  private 
interview  by  the  Emigrants'  Friend — for  such,  indeed,  is  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Most  of  our  readers  'have  doubtless  seen  many 
portraits  of  this  lady.  We  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  more  than  one  good  likeness — poor  Fairland's  lithograph 
from  Hayter*s  painting.  To  describe  a  lady's  personal  appear- 
ance is  an  ungracious  task  at  best,  and  we  will  therefore  not 
attempt  it  save  in  a  negative  maimer.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  seeirMrs.  Chisholm  depicted  (by  a  certain  enthusi- 
astic artist,  as  yet,  happily,  unknown  to  fame)  as  being 
mounted  on  a  coal-black  steed,  attired  in  an  elegant  riding- 
habit  (with  the  prescribed  length  and  insufiiciency  of  waist), 
and  with  her  whip  beckoning  her  emigrants  across  a  colonial 
river,  in  a  decidedly  *  Come  on !  *  style  of  attitude,  worthy  of 
Astley's  best  tableaux,*  may  rest  perfectly  assured  that  they 
do  not,  from  such  a  picture,  form  a  very  accurate  notion  of 
the  Emigrants'  Friend,  as  she  really  appears  when  rendering 
them  assistance.  Let  them  imagine  a  sedate,  matronly  lady, 
with  eyes  well  set  under  a  very  capacious  forehead — orbs  that 
seem  to  'look  you  through'  whilst  addressing  you — and 
withal  a  fascinating  manner  which  at  once  seizes  upon  you, 
and  induces  you  to  prolong  your  stay,  and  they  will  have  a 
tolerable  portrait  of  Mrs.  Chisholm.  After  a  very  brief  inter- 
view, we  took  our  leave,  convinced  that  we  had  seen  by  no 
means  the  least  remarkable  personage  of  these  practical  and 
wonder-working  times." 

Although  future  English  emigrants  will  shortly  be  deprived 
of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  counsel  before  they  quit  their  native  shores, 
still  the  results  of  her  labours  will  remain.  These  results 
have  been  obtained  in  despite  of  an  opposition  such  as  few 
would  be  willing  to  contend  against — an  opposition  that  could 
only  have  been  defeated  by  one  who  was  prepared  to  bring 
into  the  contest  the  same  amount  of  stem  determination,  un- 
flinching industry,  and  disinterested  philanthropy,  as  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  But  it  is  the  women  of  England  who  should  ever 
bless  her  name,  for  many  indeed  are  the  almost  broken  hearts 
of  the  gentler  sex  that  have  been  healed  by  her.  Mothers 
have  been  united  to  children  whom  they  hardly  dared  to  hope 
ever  again  to  see  in  this  life ;  wives  have  joined  their  husbands, 
after  years  of  painful  separation ;  and  scores  of  British  maidens, 
shielded  aUkc  from  injury  and  insult  during  the  long  sea 
voyage,  have  been  safely  deposited  at  their  brothers'  Austra- 
lian firesides.  These  facts  should  not,  and  we  feel  assured 
will  not,  be  speedily  forgotten.  Whilst  they  are  remembered, 
then  also  will  the  woman  be  borne  in  mind  by  whose  un- 
daunted energy  such  glorious  results  were  achieved.  Every  • 
English  parent,  for  ages  yet  to  come,  whose  children,  either 
from  necessity  or  inclination,  may  be  induced  to  seek  the 
Australian  shores,  will  have  good  reason  to  bless  the  day 
when  emigration  was  reformed,  its  glaring  and  infamous 
abuses  remedied,  and  its  difficulties  and  dangers  lessened,  by 
the  energetic  genius  and  daring  moral  courage  of  Caroline 
Chisholm. 

*  A  picture  recently  published  in  a  panoramic  form,  entitled, 
"  Adventures  of  Mrs.  Chisholm,"  contains  the  above  portrait. 
This  singular  production  has  been  sold  by  thousands  both  in 
London  and  the  northern  provincial  towns  of  England. 
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Song  lutonqited ;"  a  Ud;  In  a  iiioniiii|[  drew  of  red  relret,  of  pouls  in  lier  liur,    Vtom  the  Umont  Braamkamp  coUectioa 

bfdding  a  mune-book.  upon  her  kneea,  anothei  figure  ofibriog  at  Anuterdam ;  alio  purchaaed  bj  H.  Demidoff  for  £200. 

lin  a  glaai  ofinne.     Price  4112.  Pemgaox  tale,   1811.      "The  Song  InteiTupt«d."     ThU 

Cloa  Bale,  IS12.     "  A 'S'onng  Oirl  brought  hack  by  a  Gipaj  painting,  which  we  have  Jiut  leen  figuring  in  the  Solirene 

Woman."    She  ia  on  her  hneea  aaking  pardon  of  hei  mother ;  lale,  where  it  brought  only  £112,  in  1841  toae  to£8S0. 

^  ftther  ii  in  the  background.    Price  £88.  Gitoux  aale,  18S1.    "A  Young  Lady,"  elegantlT  dreaaed, 

Laperi^  lale,   1817.     "The  Kegiatiat  Pagel,"  a  painting  and  holding  a  mandolin  in  her  hand,  offering  bread  to  a 

'"^timed  bj  Descampa.     Price  £64.  spaniel;  beaide  her  a  gentleman  leaning  on  a  table  covered 

Srard  aale,  1832.   ."A  Young  Lady  studying  a  Piece  of  with  a  rich  cloth.    Price  £43. 


DiraBTBD   ATTBifTIOH.      IKON   * 


Mnaic"    A  mandolin  lie*  before  her  on  a  table  decorated  The  following  are  faoaimilea  of  ME&ia'  monograms  and  ug- 

»ith  Bcnlpture.     She  weara  a  satin  robe,  but  without  necker-  natures ;—                          - "   ' 

ctiier  or  bead-dteas.    Price  £89. 

Hie  DochcM  de  Borri-a  sale,  1837.    "  Portrait  of  a  Magis-  ^rl.«-^  W^^t^  P      \rAn      U  '.  1 1,'.  I 

Irate,"  haltlength,  beneath  a  peristyle,  through  which  appears  1]L/|  1  l^^5l  '           "  -/AX*A« 

Uie  entrance  to  a  park.    Thia  was  purchased  by  M.  Demidoff  1^        W\  Iflijifll               ' 

for  £240.     "The  Lady  of  QuaUty."     She  is  descending  a  *        *  V  ■^■H  {ToTUw  J^lAJUt/i 

itaircaBe,  which  leads  to  the  avenue  of  a  park.    She  is  dressed  y  O 

in  white  aatiiiiirith  red  ribbons  and  loose  tiinuningi  J  aduster  /  O^S 


re 
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COPPER-PLATE  ENGRAVING, 

ENGi^AYXKa  is  an  art  essentially  popular.  It  diffuses  the 
beauties  of  painting  without  lessening  them*  It  prevents 
^ek  remaining  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  the  wealthy 
and  the  fortunate,  and  places  them  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest.  It  elevates  the  masses  by  making  them  participate 
in  the  ennobling  thoughts  which  «n»e  out  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  masterpieces  of  great  minds.  What  printing  has 
done  for  science,  engraving  has  done  for  art.  These  two 
splendid  discoveries,  which  have  shed  abroad  beauty  and 
enlightenment,  ideas  and  forms,  have  this  peoulikrity— that 
we  cannot  conceive  them  separate,  and  that  they  seem  to  be 
bom,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  of  one  another.  Thus 
printing,  which  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  wood  engraving,  in 
its  turn  produced  engraving  on  metals,  by  the  facilities  which 
it  exhibited  for  the  production  of  prints* 

There  are  several  kinds  of  engraving:  copper-plate,  etching, 
aqua-tinta,  dotted,  stippling,  outline;  but  it  it  copper-plate 
engraving  alone  which  ^ay  be  called  classical  j  and  with  it 
we  shall  occupy  ourselves  here. 

Most  people  know  that  oopper-plate  engraving  consists  in 
cutting  the  copper  with  a  sharp  instrument  called  the  graver, 
or  burin,  and  thus  tracing  upon  it  clean,  regular,  and  divided 
lines,  which,  on  being  impressed  on  paper,  after  receiving  a 
coating  of  ink,  not  only  produce  the  sum  of  black  and  white 
sketched  in  the  drawing,  but,  by  their  direction,  their  turn, 
their  form,  their  thickness  or  attenuation.  i]\dicato  the  cha- 
racter of  the  objects  they  represent — the  shading  and  mor- 
bidezaa  of  the  flesh,  the  polish  of  metal,  the  softness  of 
drapery,  the  airy  lightness  of  feathers,  the  weight  and  hardness 
of  marble.  Stroke  engraving,  or  rather  the  art  of  taking 
proof  impressions  ^om  engraved  steel  or  copper-plates,  only 
dates  from  about  tno  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  the  ancients,  who  understood  die- 
sinking  and  cutting  reliefs  both  on  stone  and  metal  so  well, 
should  never  have  thought  of  taking  impressions  of  their 
works  upon  paper,  or  parchment,  or  papyrus,  What  treasures 
would  have  come  down  to  us  if  the  art  of  engraving  had  been 
known  in  the  time  of  Pericles !  Although  its  origin  is  rather 
obscure,  it  appears  to  be  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  en- 
graving, or  rather  the  idea  of  printing  engravings,  first  saw 
the  light  in  the  workshop  of  a  Florentine  goldsmith,  Maso 
Piniguerra,  who  first  learned  to  take  impressions  from  nt>^o— > 
that  is,  of  the  little  ornaments  placed  on  gold  and  silver  plate 
by  stamping;  but  the  word  niello  properly  signifies  black 
enamel  {nigeUum),  which  was  melted  and  poured  into  the 
hollows  of  the  engraving,  to  make  them  stand  in  higher  relief. 

There  are  many  curious  stories  told  of  the  origin  of  the 
inventioii.  According  to  one,  a  laundress,  havbig  by  chance 
placed  some  wet  linen  upon  a  vessel  which  Piniguerra  had 
just  engraved,  was  surprised  to  find  on  removing  it  that  it  bore 
a  distinct  impression  of  the  ornaments  upon  which  it  had  been 
resting,  and  upon  her  master's  hearing  of  it,  it  furnished  him 
with  the  key  to  the  new  branch  of  art,  that  of  taking  impres- 
sions of  engravings.  We  say  of  taking  impressions,  because 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  art  of  engraving,  of  damaskeening, 
of  inlaying,  was  known  to  the  ancients ;  and  previously  to  his 
discovery,  Piniguerra  himself,  according  to  Vasari,  had  en- 
graved for  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Florence, 
little  figures  of  the  Passion  upon  those  silver  patens,  then 
called  peaces,  because  upon  them  the  faithful  bestowed  the 
kiss  of  peace  at  religious  festivals,  In  the  year  1452,  also,  the 
same  year  in  which  Guttenberg  and  Faust  printed  their  first 
Latin  Bible  at  Mayence,  Piniguerra  having  engraved  the 
peaces  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  wishing  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  his  plate,  having  poured  the  niello  upon  it,  took  an 
impression  of  it  with  plaster,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom  of  goldsmiths.  Upon  this  plaster,  the  lines  of  which 
were  in  relief,  he  poured  sulphur,  and  in  the  hollows  of  the 
sulphur  ho  passed  smoke  black,  which  produced  the  same 
outward  appearance  as  niello.* 

*  Of  nicUo  some  account  is  given  In  the  Illustrated  Exhibitor 
ANTi  Magazine  of  Art  toI.  i  p  200,  irbeu  describmg  a  vase 
111  that  style  now  m  the  British  Museum. 


But  in  order  that  He  might  see  the  effect  upoxL  a  clearer 
ground,  and  thus  judge  of  it  better,  he  bethought  him  of  taking 
proofs  upon  moist  paper,  as  was  the  custom  with  enip^avera  on 
wood.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with  more  durable  ink 
upon  the  silver  paten  as  the  work  advanced,  and  the  impres* 
sions  thus  obtained  were  the  first  engravings.  One  of  these 
proofs,  a  relic  of  inestimable  value,  is  preserved  in  the  Cabinet 
des  Estampes  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  at  Paria,  ^wYlctq  it 
was  discovered  about  half  a  century  a|{>,  by  the  Abbe  Zani, 
who,  after  diligent  research  and  careful  comparison,  at  last  put 
his  hand  upon  the  earliest  productions  of  the  art.* 

He  also  found  by  a  happy  accident  that  the  pe^eee  engraved 
and  enamelled  by  Finiguerra  for  St.  John's  Church  at  Plorcnce 
were  still  there,  as  also  the  register  in  which  the  soni  paid  to 
the  artist  is  recorded,  and  which  enabled  him  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  work  with  accuracy — 1453.  There  are  extant*  also,  be- 
sides this  proof  on  paper  in  the  Cabinet  des  Bstampes,  twu 
proofii  in  sulphur,  which  belonged  to  the  famous  amateurs, 
Senrati  and  Durasso,  so  that  there  is  no  gap  In  our  knowledge 
regarding  this  curious  process. 

The  invention  had  hardly  iMued  from  the  laboratory  of  its 
author,  when  it  began  to  spread  abroad ;  but  stiU  its  progress 
was  not  rapid.  The  peaeea  of  Finiguerra  were  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  execution,  delicaoy  of  outline,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  figures,  to  the  number  of  forty-two,  symmetric 
oally  grouped  according  to  the  usage  of  the  time,  and  repre^ 
ienting  the  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin."  But  Baldini  and 
Sandro  BoticeUo^  to  whom  Finiguerra  first  confided  the  results 
of  his  discovery,  were  slow  in  following  it  up.  The  plates 
which  the  two  artists  produced,  and  which  were  drawn  by 
Boticello  and  engraved  by  Baldini,  representing  principally 
scenes  in  Dante's  *'  Divina  Comedia,"  bear  all  the  marks  of 
inexperience  and  simplicity.  Nevertheless,  at  the  same  time 
that  Italy  produced  engraving,  Martin  Schongauer,  a  painter 
and  goldsmith,  and  a  native  of  Culmbach,  in  Germany,  about 
the  year  1460,  produced  some  pieces  displaying  the  utmost 
finish  and  delicacy,  and  great  firmness  and  clearness  in  the 
lines,— and  altogeUier  so  admirable,  that  it  was  almost  certain 
that  these  were  not  the  first  results  of  the  kind  obtained  in 
Germany ;  and  their  beauty  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  that 
Germany,  and  not  Italy,  was  entitled  to  the  honour  of  haTing 
first  produced  the  new  art. 

The  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  oentury  saw  a  number  of 
engravers  appear,  who,  with  better  materials  and  greater  ex- 
perience, would  have  risen  to  sublimity.    We  do  not  bere 
speak  of  Follajuolo  only,  who  foreshadowed  historical  engrar- 
ing  in  those  large  plates  in  which  he  imitated  the  easy  play  of 
the  brush ;  but,  above  all,  of  Andrew  Montegna,  who,  with  a 
process  which  was  still  but  rudimentary,  revived  the  Greek 
style  in  those  gems  of  his  which  breathe  ^11  the  fragrant  odour 
of  antiquity.     The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  glories    of 
engraving  did  not  begin  until  the  sixteenth  century,  the  age 
in  which  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  de  Leyden,  and  Mark  Antony 
flourished.    If  we  take,  for  example,  the  engraving  of  '  *  St. 
Jerome,"  we  must   acknowledge   that  in  it  Albert   Durer 
has  pushed  both  variety  and  precision  to  their  limits.    AVhat 
originality,  what  harmony,  what  delicacy  there  is  in  every  lino 
of  this  work,  though  traced  more  than  three  centuries  ago  ! 
A  bright  light  enters  by  two  glass  windows  into  the  anchorite's 
chamber,  and  throws  the  trembling  shadow  of  the  frame  upon 
the   embrasures.     The   saint,    whose   head   displays    great 
character,  is  seated  before  his  pulpit,  and  appears  buried  in 
the  Htudy  of  the  Scriptures.    A  multitude  of  objects  enter  into 
the  composition,  and  yet,  for  the  first  time  perhaps,  each  of 
them  preserves  its  own  physiognomy.    A  fir  plank  is  rendered 
with  marvellous  truth.    A  lion  and  a  fox  crouching  in  the  fore- 
ground are  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  express  well  the  fine 
hair  of  the  one,  and  the  coarse  and  shaggy  covering  of  the  other. 
The  lines  are  throughout  delicate  and  close  without  meagreneas, 
and  so  drawn  as  to  mark  the  perspective,  the  form,  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing  delineated ;  and  the  copper  is  cut  with  a 

♦  The  history  of  this  discovery  of  Zani  may  be  found  in  a  -work 
which  he  published  at  Parma,  in  1802,  entitled,  **  Materiali  per 
scrvire  alia  storia  dell'  Incizione  in  rame  c  in  legno." 
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eleamcss  and  propriety  which  charm  the  eye.  We  might 
mention  a  great  many  other  works  of  the  same  master,  in 
which  we  know  not  which  to  admire  most — the  gloomy  and 
fantastic  genina  which  has  suggested  them,  or  the  exquisite 
feeling  which  presided  at  their  execution : — **  The  Armoury 
with  the  Death*B  Head,"  "The  CaTaUei  and  the  Lady," 
and  "  Melancholy,"  in  which,  without  mentioning  the  sub- 
limity of  the  thought,  he  has  so  happily  rendered  substances 
so  different — ^the  polish  of  metals,  the  lightness  of  feathers,  the 
hair  of  a  sleeping  dog;  "The  Prodigal  Son,"  so  remarkable 
by  the  exquisite  rendering  of  the  swine  eating  from  the  trough ; 
**The  Arms  with  Cock's  Head,"  which  in  execution  are 
(>orhaps  amongst  the  highest  efforts  of  art;  "The  Satyr,"  in 
which  he  has  displayed  so  much  talent  in  landscape ;  *<  St. 
Hub€:rt ;"  and  lasUy,  the  "Death's  Horse,"  all  unite. number- 
less but  different  beauties,  and  the  proofs  of  them,  alreadj  so 
scarce,  will  soon  be  priceless. 

As  an  engrayer,  Durer  failed  in  aerial  perspective.    Lucas 
of  Ley  den,  his  contemporary,  was  the  first  who  rightly  applied 
its  principles  to  the  practice  of  the  new  art.    From  the  age  of 
Hftcen  he  engrayed  with  facility  etchings  on  copper-plate— 
compositions  admirable  not  only  for  richness  of  arrangement 
and  the  expression  of  the  figures,  but  also  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  light ;  and  he  first  discovered  the  method  of 
indicating   the  respective    distances  of  objects   by   greater 
lightness  or  heaviness  of  touch.    In  valuable  engravings,  such 
as  tlie  "  Ecce  Homo,"  "  Jesus  on  the  Cross,"  "  The  Prodigal 
Son,"  in  which  great  delicacy  of  execution  is  combined  with 
the  charming  simplicity  of  the  gothic  style,  Lucas  gives  some 
lessons  that  painters  themselves  might   learn    with  profit. 
*'  The  varied  colours  of  painting,"  says  Yasari,  "  could  hardly 
display  in  the  different  stages  of  a  picture  so  much  harmony 
and  truth."    During  this   time  Mark  Antony,  although  so 
fascinated  by  Durer* s  engravings  as  to  be  tempted  to  imitate 
them,  attacked  the  designs  which  he  purposed  reproducing, 
whether  his  own  or  those  of  Raphael,  with  a  ruder  and  more 
robust  hand.    Far  from  seeking  to  render,  by  nice  or  curious 
labour,  the  character  of  each  object,  the  lightness  of  the  hair 
for  instance,  the  variety  of  dress  and  drapery,  the  softness  of 
ermine,  the  brilliancy  of  steel,  he  contented  himself  with 
carrying  the  shade  in  great  thick  matses  to  the  edge  of  the 
light,  suppressing  all  minor  tints»  and  scattering  over  the 
piaie  large  patches  of  pure  white,  which  gave  the  work  an 
appearance  of  bold  and  energetic  relief,  and  produced  a  very 
powerful  efifect.    When  applied  to  admirable  designs,  which 
could  easily  dispense  vnth  the  niceties  which  Lucas  de  Leyden 
aad  Albert  Durer  introduced  into  the  accessories,  this  decided 
manner  of  Mark  Antony  dealing  with  a  few  forms  of  almost 
godlike    beanty,    was  the    means   of   introducing  into  the 
history  of  art  one  of  its  most  brilliant  phases,  and  at  the  same 
time  first  showed  the  capital  importance  of  good  drawing  to 
the  engraver. 

Before  passing  to  the  most  flourishing  periods  in  the  history 
of  the  art,  we  must  not  forget  to  name  here  those  wonderful 
artists  known  as  little  matters ; — ^Albert  Altdorfer,  so  clever  in 
wood-engraving,  Jacob  Binck,  Sebald  Beham,  George  Pensp 
and  Theodore  de  Bry,  who  put  so  much  character,  so  much 
grandeur,  and  so  much  pure  and  masculine  drawing  into  their 
diminutive  works.  Side  by  side  with  Lucas  de  LeydeOi 
Durer,  and  Mark  Antony,  or  rather  under  their  influence^ 
there  grew  up  a  school  of  engraving  in  the  Low  Countries, 
the  principal  members  of  which  were  Dietrich,  Van  Staren, 
the  Breughels,  Jerome  Cock;  in  Italy,  Mark  of  Kavenna, 
the  favourite  pupil  of  Marcus  Antonias,  Angus  tino  Yenetiano, 
.Eneas  Yicus,  Martin,  who  attempted  to  engrave  on  a  small 
scale  the  Last  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  &c. 

The  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  witnessed  several 
important  revolutions  in  the  art  of  engraving.  A  Ddtchman 
w}io  went  to  Venice  to  study  painting  was  fortunate  enough 
t^  labour  under  the  eyes  of  Titian  himself  in  reproducing  the 
works  of  that  great  master.  Colour  was  born  of  itself  under 
his  graver  by  the  breadth,  the  freedom,  the  swelling  or 
attenuation  of  the  lines,  or  some  strongly  marked  touch,  or 
by  able  distribution  of  the  light.     Then  came  Augustilio 


Cairachi,  who,  surpassing  Cornelius  Cort,  whose  pupil  he  was, 
executed  real  pictures  with  the  graver,  principally  the  "  Virgin 
appearing  to  St.  Jerome,"  after  Tintoretto,  an  admirable 
work,  the  proofs  of  which  are  now  very  scarce,  and  which 
would  almost  lead  us  to  believe  th&t  engraving  had  even  then 
reached  its  limits.  Augustino.  was,  however,  an  exception. 
If  painting  could  ever  inspire  engravers  with  a  taste  for 
richness  of  tone  and  finish,  it  would  be  the  painting  of  the 
Venetian  colourists,  Giorgione,  the  Palmi,  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
and  Veronese;  and  it  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged 
that  in  the  engravings  which  were  made  of  them,  the  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  these  great  masters  were  not.preserved. 
The  air  and  expression  of  the  head  were  no  doubt  faithfully 
rendered,  but  the  general  effect  of  the  picture  was  lost ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  effect  produced  by  the  relation  of  tones  and  the 
distribution  of  light  and  dark  colours.  The  time  was  not  yet 
come  in  which  the  Wostermanns  and  the  Bolswcrts,  inspired 
by  the  genius  of  Rubens,  invented  a  complete  gamut  of  hues 
between  pure  white  and  extreme  black. 

It  was  reserved  for  Rubens  to  give  engraving  its  last  and 
greatest  impulse.  Tliis  extraordinary  man,  of  whom  it  might 
so  truly  be  said  that  nihil  tetigit  qiiod  rum  oniavit,  and  who 
seemed  to  display  equal  ability  in  all  branches  of  art,  per- 
sonally directed  Uie  labour  of  Pontius  Wostermann,  the  two 
Bolswerts,  Witduck,  Peter  de  Jode,  and  taught  them  that 
proper  colour  contributes  to  the  general  effect  of  the  chiaro- 
scuro, because  a  light  colour  carries  with  it  a  mass  of  light, 
a  dark  colour  a  mass  of  shade.  He  taught  them  that  they 
should  not  neglect  local  tone,  which  in  his  own  paintings 
always  played  so  prominent  a  part.  He  showed  them,  for 
instance,  that  Naples  yellow,  being  a  lighter  colour  than 
cinnabar,  should  be  rendered  in  the  engraving  by  a  high  stage 
of  white.  Prom  this  arose  ^the  colourist  engravers,  and  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  art*  Pontius  and  Wostermann 
became  warmer  and  more  brilliant,  and  instead  of  showing 
outlines  by  a  stroke  merely,  they  merged  them  in  the  sur- 
rounding objects.  Sometimes  they  revealed  the  colour  by 
scattering  here  and  there  large  lights,  and  at  others  by  vigorous 
and  bold  lines.  Sometimes,  even,  when  the  grayer  wrought  in 
obedience  to  strong  feeling,  it  imitated  the  picturesqueness  of 
etching.  Bolswert  was  passionately  fond  of  paintmg,  and 
followed  all  the  movements  of  the  muscles,  the  form  of  the 
bones,  and  varied  folds  of  drapery.  As  soon  as  the  unbroken 
line  became  unsuitable,  he  substituted  rough  fragments  of 
lines,  and  rows  of  dots  and  points ;  and  by  degrees,  as  he 
became  more  and  more  inspired  by  the  fire  of  his  model, 
he  tarnished  his  work  without  hesitation,  confused  it,  and 
made  it  contradictory  by  bold,  firm  touches,  always  intent 
not  upon  the  graces  of  the  burin,  but  the  beauties  of  the 
plate. 

The  art  had  not  yet  reached  Its  perfection,  when,  and  in 
Germany  above  all,  it  began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  decline. 
Henry  Gultzius,  an  engraver  of  great  talent,  would  have 
carried  it  to  perfection,  if  perfection  had  consisted  in  the 
dexterous  management  of  the  burin.  What  boldness,  what 
lightness,  and  yet  what  energy  there  was  in  his  style !  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  his  exploits  in  the  use  of  the  graver  led 
him  to  neglect  more  important  matters.  He  was  a  man- 
nered imitator  of  Michael  Angelo,  sufficiently  skilled  in 
anatomy,  but  too  fond  of  showing  it,  and  being  devoid  of  taste 
he  gives  to  all  the  painters  whom  he  copies  his  own  stiff  and 
barbarous  style.  He  could  never  bring  himself  to  represent 
the  drawuig,  style,  and  expression  of  the  painting  he  was 
reproducing.  He  forgot  the  character  of  the  original,  and 
became  intent  only  upon  showing  his  own  dexterity.  This 
great  master— for  great  master  imdoubtedly  he  was,  but  he 
set  a  very  bad  example— had  taken  the  mechanism  of  art  for 
art  itself.  John  Miiller,  his  pupil,  carried  the  audacity  of 
engraving  to  the  highest  degree,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
great  defect  of  long  parallel  lines.  Lucas  Kilian,  agreeable  in 
his  little  works,  exhibits  the  same  vanity  and  the  same  defects 
in  his  larger  ones.  These  two  artists,  following  the  example 
of  their  master,  often  employ  but  a  single  cutting,  and  this 
gives  their  works  an  agreeable  transparency ;  but  as  soon  as 
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great  masters  of  the  school.  At  a  later  'period,  to  preserye 
the  established  forms  from  the  influences  of  time  or  caprice  or 
fashion,  a  monk  named  Denys  collected  the  acknowledged  and 
established  principles  of  the  school,  and  compiled  them  in  a 
code.  His  manuscript  was  distributed  through  Xhe  yarious 
coitTents  and  carefully  copied,  and  t&enceforward  became  the 
text-book  of  the  painters;  and  so  powerful  has  been  its 
infloenee,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  a  Byzantine 
painting  by  its  style.  So  closely  have  its  rules  been  attended 
to,  through  a  long  lapse  of  time,  so  intimate,  too,  has  been  the 
connexion  between  Greek  painting  and  the  Greek  worship, 
that  the  former  has  eyerywhere  followed  in  the  march  of 'the 
priests,  and  we  find^t  prevailing  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  in  Russia,  in  Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  regions 
bordering  on  Mount  Sinai,  where  Greek  convents  are  numerous. 
The  church.  Aghia  Labra,  contains  the  best  specimens  of 
it  extant.  The  cupola  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  colossal  figure 
of  Christ,  with  that  air  of  purity  and  dignity  which  the 
painters  of  the  Henaissance  have  adopted.  The  complexion 
is  itraW'Cohurfd,  as  the  monks  there  express ;  one  hand  is 
extended  towards  St.  John,  ss  if  in  the  act  of  instructing,  and 
the  other  is  laid  on  his  heart.  The  hair  is  fair,  but  the  beard 
is  black,  as  also  the  eyebrows,  which  give  the  half-dosed  eyes 
an  air  of  mingled  simplicity,  sweetness,  and  firmness.  The 
Byzantine  artists  indicated  the  importance  of  the  personage 
they  painted  by  the  size  of  the  figure.  The  saints  increase  in 
height  as  they  increase  in  holiness,  while  Christ  is  taller  than 
them  all  by  the  head  and  shoidders. 

At  the  base  of  the  cupola  stand  a  row  of  archangels  in 
fhining  robes,  holding  huge  sceptres  in  their  hands,  surmounted 
bj  images  of  the  Redeemer.  The  brilliant  colours  of  their 
garments  stand  in  dazzling  contrast  to  the  sombre  black  of  the 
ground,  and  in  their  faces  and  attitudes  there  is  an  air  of  lofty, 
cilm  majesty.  Over  their  heads  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
chenibs  flutter  round  Christ  as  a  centre,  and  as  if  typifying 
the  spirits  of  the  blest,  they  seem  to  grow  more  and  more 
ethereal  the  nearer  they  approach  him.  There  is  nothing 
human  in  their  figures  except  the  head.  The  rest  iM  com- 
posed of  a  great  number  of  wings,  pointing  in  every  direction, 
and  looking  like  stars  in  the  deep  blue  firmament  of  the  vault 
aboTC ;  while  on  a  golden  ground,  and  on  a  grand  scale,  the 
image  of  Christ  looks  down  from  the  midst  of  them  all,  so 
that  in  whatever  part  of  the  building  the  worshipper  kneels, 
be  seems  to  have  his  eye  upon  him. 

The  pendentives  represent  the  four  evangelists  writing  at 
the  dictation  of  an  apostle,  and  the  walls  of  the  rest  of  the 
chmch  are  covered  with  subjects  drawn  from  the  Old  or 
Xev  Testament.  On  the  two  arms  of  the  cross  we  see  the 
saints  of  the  church  militant,  who  shook  off  the  dust  of  the 
tchoob,  and  defended  their  faith  on  the  fields  of  force,  stand- 
ing npright  upon  a  black  ground,  in  an  attitude  of  vigilant 
repo»e.  The  churches  of  the  other  convents  present  precisely 
the  same  aspect,  though  on  a  more  diminutive  and  less  perfect 
scale,  in  accordanpe  with  the  Medo- Persian  laws  of  the 
Byzantine  school,  which  treated  all  subjects  in  the  same 
manner,  with  tho  same  figures,  in  the  same  attitudes.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  principal  nave,  to  the  left,  appears  a  painting 
with  an  inscription,  now  illegible,  evidently  representing  one 
of  the  Latin  chiefs  of  the  Crusades,  who  fixed  their  abode  in 
Greece  on  their  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  His  head-dress 
is  that  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  his  robe,  as  woU  as  his 
crown,  is  sprinkled  -with /lettra-de- lis,  and  in  his  hands  he  holds 
a  model  representation  of  the  fa9ade  of  a  church,  probably  of 
one  which  owed  it  existence  to  his  pious  munificence;  in 
front  of  him  appears  his  son,  wearing  the  same  costume. 

Tnder  the  external  portico  we  find  figures  of  the  ancient 
auxtif  or  anchorites,  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  who,  in  imitation 
of  the  fathers  of  the  desert,  lived  in  grottoes  and  caverns  in  the 
moQQtain  side.  Th^  appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  of  hungeir,  and  are  clothed  in  a  simple  and  primitive 
garment  of  leaves,  while  their  beard  descends  almost  to  their 
knees.  Beside  them  an  inscription  informs  us,  **  Such  was 
the  life  of  these  anchorites."  These  ascetics  themselves 
trsTelled  from  convent  to  convent,-  painting  those  vivid  repre- 


sentations of  their  own  imhappy  lives,  and  also  sculptured 
numerous  little  crucifixes  in  wood,  many  of  which  are  still 
preserved. 

The  monks  attribute  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  church 
of  Aghia  Labra  to  a .  brother  of  their  order,  named  Manuel 
Panselinos  (the  moon  in  all  its  splendour),  but  they  are  unable 
to  say  at  what  period  he  lived.  The  figures  are  executed  in 
fresco,  in  very  low  relief,  which  disappears  at  the  distance  of 
the  floor;  the  tone  is  very  light,  and  certainly  betrays  no 
attempt  at  imitation,  and  the  whole  is  rather  coloured  than 
painted.  Fresco-painting  is  very  ancient,  and  is  not  due  to 
the  Byzantine  school,  but  to  a  Roman  artist,  named  Ludius, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  substituted  it  for  the  encaustic. 

The  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  near  estimate  of  the  date  of 
these  works,  is  by  comparing  them  with  others  of  the  same 
character  in  Italy,  the  da^e  of  which  is  known.  They  may  be 
safely  referred  in  chronological  order,  we  should  think,  to  the 
mosaics  of  Santa  Pudentiana,  executed  at  Rome  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  the  artist,  with  his 
pagan  notions  still  running  in  his  head,  has  given  Christ  the 
features  of  Jupiter ;  and  those  of  St.  Paul  outside  the  walls  of 
St.  John  of  Lateran,  in  the  fourth  century,  a  period  in  which  the 
Byzantine  art  shared  in  the  complete  triumph  of  Christianity. 
The  parallel  might  be  followed  out  in  several  instances  of  a 
still  later  date,  did  our  space  permit. 

Compared  with  the  Italian  mosaics,  the  Byzantine  art  re- 
sembles them  in  the  amplitude  of  outline  of  those  which  cer- 
tainly belong  to  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Christian  era,,  when 
Greek  art  was  still  in  its  prime.  This  amplitude  disappeared 
totally  after  the  ninth  century,  and  was  not  seen  again  till  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  return  to. antique  forms  was 
plainly  due  to  Michael  Angelo.  So  that  we  must  either  attri- 
bute these  Byzantine  paintings  at  Aghia  Labra  to  a  very  early 
date,  or  suppose  them  to  have  been  executed  since  the  Renais- 
sance under  the  influence  of  the  Yasari  school.  The  latter 
supposition  is,  however,  inadmissible,  owing  to  the  historical 
accuracy  displayed  in  the  rendering  of  the  (fitails.  The 
armour,  the  little  chains,  the  helmets,  all  warrant  us  in 
believing  that  the  artist  was  the  contemporary  of  the  knights 
and  nobles  whom  he  represents,  and  whom  he  must  have  seen 
at  the  oourt  of  the  Palseologi  and  the  Comneri.  The  perfect 
state  of  preservation  in  which  the  works  appear  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  Mount  Athos  has  remained  intact  for 
ages  from  all  political  storms  and  agitations. 

The  mode  of  instruction  in  painting  pursued  by  the  monks, 
whatever  be  its  effectiveness,  has  certainly  the  merit  of  extreme 
simplicity.  Those  of  the  pupils  who  exhibit  most  ability  are 
placed  on  a  platform  behind  those  who  have  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  masters,  and  there  watch  them  while  at  work. 
After  a  few  years  of  this,  they  are  themselves  permitted  to 
practise.  Before  commencing,  the  wall  is  entirely  laid  bare, 
and  then  covered  with  a  coating  of  plaster,  which  is  carefully 
smoothed  by  the  trowel.  The  ablest  of  the  monastic  artists 
then  indicates  to  his  subordinate  the  nature  of  the  design  to  be 
executed,  the  size  of  the  principal  flgure  or  flgures,  and  the 
legend  which  is  to  accompany  it.  The  latter  then  sketches 
the  outline  in  a  brownish-red,  and  hands  the  brush  to  one 
still  less  advanced,  who  gives  the  figure  some  local  tones,  and 
makes  some  attempt  at  shading.  The  finishing  is  done  by  the 
same  hand  which  traces  the  outline,  but  the  execution  is  in 
most  instances  extremely  rude. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  there  is  no  immixed  evil  under  the 
sun ;  and  yet  this  is  a  truth  which,  like  many  others  equally 
obvidus,  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  by  hasty  disputants  and 
headstrong  innovators.  The  subject  of  which  we  have  been 
treating  supplies  a  case  in  point.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  people  denounce  the  monastic  system  as  an 
unmitigated  curse  to  society.  Convents  are  described  as  mere 
nests  of  corruption,  or,  at  best^  cradles  of  absurd  superstition, 
and  monks  as  lazy  worthless  drones,  whose  existence  is 
scarcely  to  be  tolerated.  Yet,  from  what  has  been  stated 
above,  it  appears  they  may  be,  and  history  tells  us  they  have 
been,  of  great  service  to  literature  and  art,  not  to  mention 
their  many  deeds  of  charity. 
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relief,  wad  fiM«e,  not  to  ba  found  nnywhen  except  perhapi  in 
Tindjke's  etchings.  Joiui  8n7derhoef;  also,  n^Iecting  the 
cold  regnlarity  of  Unet,  and  occupied  solely  with,  punting  his 
engnTings,  if  we  ma^  nie  the  expreuion,  icT&tclied  and 
nibbled  his  pUtcs,  and  reproduced  the  iEnpsstmenti  and  pioud 
tetouclied  lights  of  Rembrandt,  the  free  nuumer  of  HuU,  the 
touch  of  c5itade ;  whilat  another  artiit,  alio  superior  to 
acquired  rules,  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  imitated  with  the  fine  point 
of  the  burin  and  with  etching,  splendid  plates  much  sought 
«riei  bj  amateurs,  and  the  finest  of  whicli  represent  churches. 


skilful  and  bold  style  which  has  since  made  his  works  clas«i- 
cal.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  possessing  in  the  highest 
degree  both  ability  in  drawing  and  skill  in  cutting,  the  art 
and  the  dexterity  of  hand  ;  he  expresBCs  in  different  ways  the 
various  beauties  of  Raphael,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  Cor. 
reggio,  of  Philip  de  Champagne,  of  Guido,  of  Lebnm,  and  of 
JouTenct,  and  &om  the  manner  in  which  he  translates  the 
qualities  of  these  great  masters,  ono  would  imagine  that  he 
possessed  them  himself.  What  a  fine  lime  for  engravers ! 
While  Rembrandt  shut  himself  up   in  his  studio,  there  to 


tmdscspes,  auimala,  fiirt,  insect*— for  instance,  "Antwerp 
Cttkednl," '<  Wettmiuster  Abbey,"  "Hunting,"  "Fishing," 
"Jtei   Bwlowe,  "The  Dead   Mole,"    "The    Hare,"  "The 

The  serenteenth  century  waa  a  brilliant  era  in  the  history 
of  engTaving.  In  it  Corndiiw  Bloemart  displayed  talent 
prcriouily  unknown  in  managing  the  insenstbte  transition 
ftcm  strong  light  to  deep  q^kade,  and  varying  the  tonee 
iccordiug  to  the  distance  of  the  plans.  In  it  OerardEdelinck, 
■Honied  to  France  by  the  great   Colbert,  taught  there  that 


dream  over  his  mjsterioua  and  fantastic  etchings,  and  while 
Prince  Rupert,  the  nephew  of  Charles  I.,  made  his  debut  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  metfotinto,  of  which  it  might  be 
said  he  was  the  second  inTODtor,  copper-plate  engranng  pur- 
sued its  slow  and  solemn  march.  Nanteuil,  with  a  correct. 
Ingenious,  and  delicate  hand,  gave  a  second  life  to  the  portraits 
of  all  the  great  men  of  that  great  ago— made  intellect,  benevo- 
lence, and  dignity  shine  out  through  their  eyes — made  their 
mouths  breathe  and  smile,  folded  their  coUars  neatly,  and 
curled  their  Sowing  hair.    Masson  renewing,  and  even  going 
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where  he  hat  just  left  his  family.  He  can  Blill  see  the  amoke 
iciuing  from  the  loof,  and  thinks  how  they  will  misi  him  at 
the  frugal  meal.  But  he  proceeds  on  his  way,  mid  now  the 
projections  of  the  rocks  shutting  out  these  cherished  objects 
from  his  view,  he  Bads  himself  alone  with  his  flocks  among 
the  grand  and  toweling  Alps. 

The  athletic  man.  represented  on  the  opposite  p'gp,  carries 
upon  hia  binad  shoulders  his  hoitsehold  fumiMre,  holding  in 
one  hand  hia  milk-psil,  in  the  other  a  thick  stsff,  pointed  with 
iron ,  upon  which  he  leans,  and  which  would  be  a  formidable 
weapon  in  his  powerful  hand.  A  large  basket  on  his  back 
coniaina  hia  milk-strainei,  Bomc  straw,  a  one-legged  milking- 
stool,  a  cheese  mould,  the  stand  on  which  the  cheeses  are  placed 


to  drain,  and  the  great  kettle  in  which  the  milk  is  collected, 
bested,  and  made  into  cnrda. 

The  Swiss  herdsman's  is,  in  reality,  not  so  idle  a  life  as  it  is 
often  described  to  be  ;  he  has  to  collect  eighty  or  ninety  cows 
twice  a  day  to  be  milked,  msnyof  which  have  often  strayed  away 
in  different  directions.  Besides  this  he  has  to  make  the  cheese, 
and  keep  all  his  utensils  scrupulously  clean.  Hirdy,  robust, 
and  indefatigable,  inured  to  exposure  from  earliest  childhood, 
his  weather- beateii  frame  is  indifferent  to  the  Ticisaitudes  of 
climate.  He  is  wild,  uncultivated,  and  ignorant  of  the  usages 
of  other  people,  but  simple  and  unconlaminated  by  the  vices, 
unfortunately,  too  common  among  the  labouring  population  of 
most  other  districts. 
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THE    DEAD    BBIDAL. 
VEUBTIAN  TALE   OF   THE    FOURTEENTH   CENTUllY. 

BT  JONATHAN  FAEKE  aUNOSBT, 


"  Les  lagunei  offrirent  alnrs  le  aingulier  spectacle  d'une  tronpe  le  haisMuit  turdM  barquei  canstruileiaTccd^dsbiiide 
maisou,  et  qn'on  jtait  oblige  de  soulever  pour  Ics  faire  passer  par-deasus  uae  enceinte  de  pieai ;  lea  G  jnoii,  tantAt  dans 
I'ean,  tantdt  dans  leur  bateaux,  et  I'enranterie  de  2ono  a'avanfant  dsns  cei  mnrais  pour  lea  charger." — Darn. 

"  Come,  bring  forth  the  priaonen." — liicSard  111. 


It  was  a  spectacle  worthy  of  the  hand  of  a  painter  to  com- 
memorate, or  of  a  hittoiian  to  describe  — that  moment  when 
Zeno  directed  the  attention  of  the  Yenetian  army  to  the 
itrange  flotilla  moving  slowly  downwards  from  Cbioggia. 
The  cheers  and  shouting  which  a  moment  before  ran  a^ong 
the  camp  were  now  hushed  to  the  pmfounilest  silence.  The 
tDnmltnoQi  mass  of  troops,  partially  armed,  in  all  variety  of 
coitntnea,  and  speaking  in  different  dialects  and  tonguea, 
■nrgiug  like  the  waves  of  the  aea  when  the  wind  drives 
them  to  and  tio,  were  now  motionless  and  mute  as  that  sea 
in  a  summer  calm.  They  gated  in  speechless  astonishment  at 
this  evidence  of  •  sudden  and  desperate  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  Qenoese,  and  felt  that  a  deadly  struggle  was  near  at 
kind.  The  general  felt  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand,  and 
promplly  and  akilfhlly  he  availed  himself  of  it 
"Look,  soldiers,"  exclaimed  Zcno,  "while  ye  are  wasting 


your  energies  in  causeless  complaints,  the  prize  of  alt  our 
toils,  that  which  should  crown  our  patient  perseverance,  is 
about  to  escape  &om  us.  See,  the  Genoese  arc  bearing  away 
all  their  riches,  the  spoil  which  should  soon  have  been  yours 
by  the  right  of  war — the  pillage  which  1  would  have  given  to 
you  when  we  should  enter  Chioggia.  But  it  is  not  yet  too 
late.  The  admiral  will  aid  us.  See,  he  is  ready."  And 
pointing  to  where  the  Venelian  fleet  lay,  he  showed  them 
Pisani  steadily  bearing  down  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  inter- 
cept the  vessels  of  the  Genoese  admiral,  Muraffb,  from  farming 
a  junction  vrith  the  rafts,  and  to  prevent  the  latter  getting  out 
of  the  lagunes. 

The  words  of  the  general,  added  to  the  eight  which  the ' 
troops  beheld,  produced  a  change  in  the  feelings  of  the 
soldiers  as  sudden  aa  it  Vrss  complete.  They  felt  that  if  they 
now  reFused  to   act  cordially  under    the   command   of  the 
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UBS.  CAROLINE  CHISHOLM. 

The  lidy  whose  poitrftit  adonu  thii  number  of  out  publica*  When  about  twentj^five  jetxa  of  age,  Csrollne  Jonei  wm 

don  vu  bom  ftt  Nortluinpton,  in  Haf,  1  SOS.    Mr.  Jonca,  her  muried  to  Captain  Archibald  Chiabolm,  a  native  of  Scotland, 

biher,  belonged  to  that  reapectable  clan  of  jeomen  of  whom  in  the  Eaat  India  Companj'i  militarj'  aeriice.     It  was  for  a 

EnjUnd  baa'  for  centime*  had  reaton  to  be  prond.    At  an  long  time  imagined  that  Mr«.  Chuholro'*  buiband  wai  con- 

euljage  the  aubject  of  this  (ketch  hod  to  deplore  ha  hther'i  nected  with  the  navy,  and  even  nowthat  notion  prevaila  very 

lou,  and  thenceforth  ahe  vaa  indebted  to  the  example  and  generally ;  but  it  ia  quite  a  miatake.    This  error  ha*  doubtleea 


fliBg]r  of  ha  matamal  parent  for  manyofthoee  cbaracteriatici  arisen  from  Mr^.  Chisholm'*  name  having  bo  long  been  aaso- 

vkicli  have  ao  singularly  marked  her  career,  and  placed  her  ciated  with  ships. 

IS  liu!  Snt  rank  among  the  practical  reformer*  of  this  en-  Two  yeara  after  their  marriage,  Mrs.  Chisholm  accompanied 

lilloaied  ^e.      Mrs.   Jone*  i«  (till  living,    enjoying  more  her  husband  to  India,  he  beii^  connected  with  the  Madras 

iHlih  lod  strength  than  fall*  -to  the  lot  of  most  people ;  and  Presidency.      Here  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  Mrs. 

lb  duabtle**  feela  an  honeat  pride  in  vitneanng  the  poaition  Chieholm's  first  public  efibrts,     She  found  the  poor  young 

i)ii[)i  her  daughter  has  ao  deaerredly  atttuoed  in  dieettima-  girla  and  orphans  of  the   soldiers  in  an  alarmbig  state  of 

bun  nfihe  British  public.  ignorance  and  vice.     Seeing  the  evil,  ahe  lost  little  time  in 

Y0L.IU.— Nix-XUL  n 
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The  Udy  wliOM  porttMt  *doTiii  tbit  number  of  our  publica-  Wben  about  twenty-five  yean  of  age,  Cuoliue  Jonea  mw 

tion  wu  bom  at  NorChamphin,  in  Hay,  1808.     Hr.  Jonn,  ber  mamed  to  Captain  Archibald  Chiaholm,  a  natlje  of  Scotland, 

fatho-,  belonged  to  that  reapectaUe  clsit  of  yeomen  of  whom  in  the  Eaat  India  Company's  military  lerrice.     It  was  fot  a 

England  hu'  for  centuriet  had  reason  to  be  proud.    At  an  long  time  imagined  that  Mra.  Chiaholm'a  biuband  wai  con- 

eaily  age  the  lotiject  of  thia  aketch  had  to  deplore  her  father'a  nected  with  the  nary,  and  erea  now  that  notion  prerula  very 

low,  and  thenceforth  the  waa  indebted  to  the  example  and  generally ;  but  it  u  quite  a  miilake.    Thia  error  baa  doubtleea 


ntrgy  of  bei  maternal  parent  for  many  of  those  cbaracteristicB  arisen  from  Htj.  Chisholm's  name  having  so  long  been  asso- 

iluck  hare  ao  aingolarly  marked  her  career,  and  placed  ber  ciated  with  ships. 

u  tbc  Siat  rank  amoiig  the  practical  reformeia  of  this  en-  Two  years  after  their  marriage,  Mn.  Chisholm  accompanied 

HjliteoEd  age.      Hra.   Jonea  ii  atill  living,    enjoying  more  her  husband  to  India,  he  being  connected  with  the  Madras 

Itnlth  and  strength  than  falls  to  the  tot  of  mo«t  people  ;  and  Presidency.      Bere  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  Mrs. 

iikdoabtleaafKla  an  honest  piide  in  witoessiiig  the  position  Chiaholm's  first  public  efforts.     She  found  the  poor  young 

tikich  bet  daogbter  has  ao  deaervedly  attained  in  the  eadma-  girls  and  orphans  of  the   soldiers  in  an  alarming  stale  of 

W  of  the  Biitiah  public  ignorance  and  vice.     Seeing  the  evil,  she  lost  little  time  in 
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will  shortly  be  adopted,  for  sums  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 
But  for  the  example  set  by  Captain  Chisholm  in  forwarding 
remittances  to  this  country,  and  the  great  success  attending 
his  efforts,  this  arrangement  would  probably  never  have  been 
pntered  into. 

In  this  sketch  of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  labours,  we  have  been 
ablijred  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  mere  glance  at  her  numerous 
practical  endeavours.  To  enter  into  details  would  fill  a  goodly 
volume.  In  the  spring  of  next  year,  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
will  embark  for  Australia,  which  may  justly  be  termed  the 
country  of  her  adoption,  and  whose  people  will  no  doubt  one  day 
do  homage  to  the  genius  and  philanthropy  of  their  foster-mother. 
But  in  proportion  as  Australia  will  be  benefited  by  her  pre- 
sence, so  will  English  emigrants  of  every  grade  (but  working 
people's  >rive8  and  daughters  especially),  fipd  that  they  have 
hit  the  kindly  aid  of  one  whose  place  it  will  be  difficult  indeed 
to  iill.  The  testimonial  at  present  in  course  of  subscription 
win  doubtless  prove  that  Englishmen  can  duly  appreciate  her 
wjith,  but  English  women  can  never  sufficiently  reward  their 
champion  in  every  position  in  which  it  has  been  Mrs.  Chisholm's 
lot  to  find  them  placed.  Thanks  to  that  enterprising  lady, 
English  mothers  can  now  safely  trust  their  young  and  inno- 
Cint  daughters  in  ships  for  Australia,  without  any  fear  of  their 
u'l'i'i^t  as  too  many  have  before  now,  an  easy  prey  to  bad, 
de^iirning  men. 

As  manv  of  our  readers  would  doubtless  deem  this  account- 
ircomplete  without  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Chisholm  "at  home,'*  we 
Tiill  very  briefly  describe,  in  his  own  words,  the  visit  of  a 
i:.  nd  in  June  of  last  year,  just  before  the  departure  of  the 
"S:indian,"  "Frances  Walker,"  and  "Nepaul,"  freighted 
^iui  the  society's  emigrsmts. 

"The  exterior  of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  residence  at  Islington  was 
l^  imprepDssesaing  as  bricks  and  mortar  coidd  possibly  make  it. 
"^'.xxmi  architecture  was  evidently  in  its  infancy  when  Charlton- 
(Ti'scent  was  thrown  together— not  built.  An  assemblage  of 
himhly-clad  but  clean-looking  persons  saved  us  the  trouble  of 
»  .king  the  particular  house  we  wanted.  It  had  no  distinguieh- 
in?  feature  from  its  neighbours,  save  that  the  stfeet-door  was 
li  med  with  a  very  small  brass  plate,  inscribed  *  Captain 
<  r.saolm,*  which  had  evidently  done  years  of  good  service  in 
t!i  •  East  on  some  bullock- trunk  or  travelling-chest.  Such  an  un- 
pretending name-plate  would  be  repudiated  by  most  suburban 
r  "(idents  of  the  present '  fast '  school,  even  for  their  carpet-bag 
C'iring  their  annual  week's  vacation  at  Gravcsend  or  Margate. 
T':c  passage  was  crowded  with  intending  emigrants,  each  more 
•..;er  than  the  other  for  an  interview  with  the  object  of  our 
'Uit.  After  considerable  jostling  and  squeezing,  we  at  length 
contrired  to  send  up  our  name  by  a  venerable  female  attendant, 
^ho  expressed  a  fervent  wish  that  we  '  might  see  her  missus 
that  night,*  but  she  was  sure  she  didn't  know  tohen !  Our 
filr  companion's  curiosity  was,  of  course,  awakened  at  this 
.*pect  of  affairs,  and  she,  at  any  rate,  resolved  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed. *  Patience  is  a  virtue,'  and  we  had  a  tolerable 
\*son  in  its  acquirement.  At  its  termination  we  were  ushered 
up  the  narrow  uncarpeted  stairs  into  the  audience- chamber 
upon  ihft  first  floor.  We  had  been  at  many  •  receptions,'  but 
t:ii3  was  the  strangest  of  them  all.  Mrs.  Chisholm  was  seated 
uiind  a  large  sea-chest,  raised  upon  a  couple  of  benches. 
The  chest  was  covered  with  writing  materials  and  baggage- 
p3pt7«,  which  she  was  distributing  to  the  various  emigrants, 
wniUt  at  the  same  time  answering  every  possible  inquiry,  and 
(ndeavouring  to  satisfy  almost  every  impossible  complaint. 
Alter  witnessing  for  five  minutes  what  Mrs.  Chisholm  had  to 
'  ..dure,  we  felt  heartily  ashamed  at  having  lost  our  patience 
•'H  the  stairs.  The  room  (but  dimly  lighted  by  two  or  three 
candles  hung  in  tin  candlesticks  against  the  wall)  was  fur- 
nished with  a  model  of  the  sleeping-berths  allotted  to  emigrants 
'1  b'jard  the  society's  sliips.  Though  doubtless  very  well 
ai&pted  for  the  purpose  intended,  their  appearance  certainly 
>i.'i  not  ioibue  us  with  a  desire  immediately  to  seek 

'  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave,' 

^  It  rather  strengthened  our  determination 

*  To  take  our  stand  on  solid  land,' 


and  repose  in  our  own  time-honoured  four-poster.  Attached 
to  the  sides  of  these  sleeping-berths  were  sundry  utensils 
required  by  those  indulging  in  a  voyage  to  the  antipodes, 
such  as  tin  plates,  hook-pots,  and  water-cans.  These  were 
evidently  constructed  by  some  one  having  most  severe  notions 
of  economy,  combined  with  a  vast  regard  for  durability. 
One  of  the  bed-places  was  occupied  by  %  filter,  snugly 
ensconced  in  a  wicker-basket  of  snowy  whiteness,  looking 
altogether  so  provokingly  cozy  and  comfortable  by  com- 
parison with  its  neighbours,  that  it  almost  seemed  to  say, 
*  Won't  you  find  me  useful,  my  friends  ?  *  A  model  emi- 
grants' medicine-chest,  made  of  plain  deal  wood,  unencum- 
bered with  all  decoration  save  a  printed  label,  together  with  a 
life-buoy,  'capable  of  sustaining  seven  persons,'  complete 
alike  the  ornaments  and  utilities  of  the  room. 

"The  'group-meeting'  over,  and  the  emigrants  dismissed, 
we  were  (at  ten  o'clock  at  night)  favoured  with  a  private 
interview  by  the  Emigrants'  Friend — for  such,  indeed,  is  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Most  of  our  readers  *have  doubtless  seen  many 
portraits  of  this  lady.  We  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  more  than  one  good  likeness — poor  Fairland's  lithograph 
from  Hayter's  painting.  To  describe  a  lady's  personal  appear- 
ance is  an  ungracious  task  at  best,  and  we  will  therefore  not 
attempt  it  save  in  a  negative  manner.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  seexrMrs.  Chisholm  depicted  (by  a  certain  enthusi- 
astic artist,  as  yet,  happily,  unknown  to  fame)  as  being 
mounted  on  a  coal-black  steed,  attired  in  an  elegant  riding- 
habit  (with  the  prescribed  length  and  insufficiency  of  waist), 
and  with  her  whip  beckoning  her  emigrants  across  a  colonial 
river,  in  a  decidedly  *  Come  on ! '  style  of  attitude,  worthy  of 
Astley's  best  tableaux,*  may  rest  perfectly  assured  that  they 
do  not,  from  such  a  picture,  form  a  very  accurate  notion  of 
the  Emigrants'  Friend,  as  she  really  appears  when  rendering 
them  assistance.  Let  them  imagine  a  sedate,  matronly  lady, 
with  eyes  well  set  under  a  very  capacious  forehead — orbs  that 
seem  to  'look  you  through'  whilst  addressing  you — and 
withal  a  fascinating  manner  which  at  once  seizes  upon  you, 
and  induces  you  to  prolong  your  stay,  and  they  will  have  a 
tolerable  portrait  of  Mrs.  Chisholm.  After  a  very  brief  inter- 
view, we  took  our  leave,  convinced  that  we  had  seen  by  no 
means  the  least  remarkable  personage  of  these  practical  and 
wonder-working  times." 

Although  future  English  emigrants  will  shortly  be  deprived 
of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  counsel  before  they  quit  their  native  shores, 
still  the  results  of  her  labours  will  remain.  These  results 
have  been  obtained  in  despite  of  an  opposition  such  as  few 
would  be  willing  to  contend  against — an  opposition  that  could 
only  have  been  defeated  by  one  who  was  prepared  to  bring 
into  the  contest  the  same  amount  of  stem  determination,  un- 
flinching industry,  and  disinterested  philanthropy,  as  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  But  it  is  the  women  of  England  who  should  ever 
bless  her  name,  for  many  indeed  are  the  almost  broken  hearts 
of  the  gentler  sex  that  have  been  healed  by  her.  Mothers 
have  been  united  to  children  whom  they  hardly  dared  to  hope 
ever  again  to  see  in  this  life ;  wives  have  joined  their  husbands, 
after  years  of  painful  separation ;  and  scores  of  British  maidens, 
shielded  aUkc  from  injury  and  insult  during  the  long  sea 
voyage,  have  been  safely  deposited  at  their  brothers'  Austra- 
lian firesides.  These  facts  should  not,  and  we  feel  assured 
will  not,  be  speedily  forgotten.  Whilst  they  are  remembered, 
then  also  will  the  woman  be  borne  in  mind  by  whose  un- 
daimted  energy  such  glorious  results  were  achieved.  Every  • 
English  parent,  for  ages  yet  to  come,  whose  children,  either 
from  necessity  or  inclination,  may  be  induced  to  seek  the 
Australian  shores,  will  have  good  reason  to  bless  the  day 
when  emigration  was  reformed,  its  glaring  and  infamous 
abuses  remedied,  and  its  difficulties  and  dangers  lessened,  by 
the  energetic  genius  and  daring  moral  courage  of  Cakoline 
Chisholm, 

*  A  picture  recently  published  in  a  panoramic  form,  entitled, 
"Adventures  of  Mrs.  Chisholm,"  contains  tUe  above  portrait. 
This  singular  production  has  been  sold  by  thousands  both  in 
London  and  the  northern  provincial  towns  of  England. 
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vJl  shortly  be  adopted,  for  sums  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 
But  for  the  example  set  by  Captain  Chishobn  in  forwarding 
remittances  to  this  country,  and  the  great  success  attending 
is  efforts,  this  arrangement  would  probably  neyer  hare  been 
entered  into. 

In  this  sketch  of  Mrs.  Chisholm*s  labours,  we  have  been 
oUi^d  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  mere  glance  at  her  numerous 
pnctical  endeavours.  To  enter  into  details  woidd  fill  a  goodly 
\.>Iuinc.  In  the  spring  of  next  year,  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
will  embark  for  Australia,  which  may  justly  be  termed  the 
country  of  her  adoption,  and  whose  people  will  no  doubt  one  day 
d  J  homage  to  the  geniua  and  philanthropy  of  their  foster-mother. 
Bat  in  proportion  as  Australia  will  be  benefited  by  her  pre- 
Knee,  so  will  English,  emigrants  of  every  grade  (but  working 
people's  wires  and  daughters  especially),  flpd  that  they  have 
bcit  the  kindly  aid  of  one  whose  place  it  will  be  difficult  indeed 
to  fill.  The  testimonial  at  present  in  course  of  subscription 
vf'll  doubtless  prove  that  Englishmen  can  duly  appreciate  her 
wi.nh,  but  English  women  can  never  sufficiently  reward  their 
champion  in  every  position  in  which  it  has  been  Mrs.  Chisholm's 
Ltto  find  them  placed.  Thanks  to  that  enterprising  lady, 
Ecglish  mothers  can  now  safely  trust  their  yotmg  and  inno- 
c.-p.t  daughters  in  ships  for  Australia,  without  any  fear  of  their 
ijLiis,  as  too  many  have  before  now,  an  easy  prey  to  bad, 
dcsi^i^niog  men. 

As  many  of  our  readers  would  doubtless  deem  this  account 
incomplete  without  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Chisholm  "  at  home,"  we 
Tr!ll  Tery  briefly  describe,  in  his  own  words,  the  visit  of  a 
tr.rnd  in  June  of  last  year,  just  before  the  departure  of  the 
"S.indian,"  "Frances  Walker,"  and  "Nepaul,"  freighted 
^ith  the  society's  emigrants. 

"  The  exterior  of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  residence  at  Islington  was 
i«  unprepossessing  as  bricks  and  mortar  could  possibly  make  it. 
^'tieet  architecture  vns  evidently  in  its  infancy  when  Charlton- 
cre?cent  was  thrown  together— not  built.  An  assemblage  of 
bunbly-clad  but  clean-looking  persons  saved  us  the  trouble  of 
Htking  the  particular  house  we  wanted.  It  had  no  distinguish- 
ing feature  from  its  neighbours,  save  that  the  stieet-door  was 
i'.  med  with  a  very  small  brass  plate,  inscribed  *  Captain 
Chi^tolm,'  which  had  evidently  done  years  of  good  service  in 
u '  East  on  some  bullock-  trunk  or  travelling-chest.  Such  an  un - 
prettmding  name-plate  would  be  repudiated  by  most  suburban 
r:>idents  of  the  present  *  fast '  school,  even  for  their  carpet-bag 
<t:iring  their  annual  week's  vacation  at  Gravcsend  or  Margate. 
In?  passage  was  crowded  with  intending  emigrants,  each  more 
c<er  than  the  other  for  an  interview  with  the  object  of  our 
\:^n.  After  considerable  jostling  and  squeezing,  we  at  length 
cortrired  to  send  up  our  name  by  a  venerable  female  attendant, 
V  ho  expressed  a  fervent  wish  that  we  '  might  see  her  missus 
that  night,'  but  she  was  sure  she  didn't  know  token !  Our 
t'lir  companion's  curiosity  was,  of  course,  awakened  at  this 
i«p€ct  of  efEairs,  and  she,  at  any  rate,  resolved  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed. 'Patience  is  a  virtue,*  and  we  had  a  tolerable 
!^-«vm  in  its  acquirement.  At  its  termination  we  were  ushered 
%p  the  narrow  uncarpetcd  stairs  into  the  audience- chamber 
•j/on  the  first  floor.  SVe  had  been  at  many  '  receptions,'  but 
tills  \nH  the  strangest  of  them  all.  Mrs.  Chisholm  was  seated 
l^'imd  a  large  sea-chest,  raised  upon  a  couple  of  benches. 
Tiie  chest  was  covered  with  writing  materials  and  baggage- 
pap^?,  which  she  was  distributing  to  the  various  emigrants, 
wailst  at  the  same  time  answering  every  possible  inquiry,  and 
endeavooriag  to  satisfy  almost  every  impossible  complaint. 
kixti  witnessing  for  five  minutes  what  Mrs.  Chisholm  had  to 
r-:.dcro,  we  felt  heartily  ashamed  at  having  lost  our  patience 
n  tlie  stairs.  The  room  (but  dimly  lighted  by  two  or  three 
lanrilcs  hung  in  tin  candlesticks  against  the  waU)  was  fur- 
ci>hed  with  a  model  of  the  sleeping-berths  allotted  to  emigrants 
on  h-iard  the  society's  ships.  Though  doubtless  very  well 
;.dapted  for  the  purpose  intended,  their  appearance  certainly 
rid  not  imbue  us  with  a  desire  inmiediately  to  seek 

*  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave,' 

^  It  rather  strengthened  our  determination 

'  To  take  our  stand  on  solid  land,' 


and  repose  in  our  own  time-honoured  four-poster.  Attached 
to  the  sides  of  these  sleeping-berths  were  sundry  utensils 
required  by  those  indulging  in  a  voyage  to  the  antipodes, 
such  as  tin  plates,  hook-pots,  and  water-cans.  These  were 
evidently  constructed  by  some  one  having  most  severe  notions 
of  economy,  combined  with  a  vast  regard  for  durability. 
One  of  the  bed-places  was  occupied  by  %  filter,  snugly 
ensconced  in  a  wicker-basket  of  snowy  whiteness,  looking 
•  altogether  so  provokingly  cozy  "and  comfortable  by  com- 
parison with  its  neighbours,  that  it  almost  seemed  to  say, 
*  Won't  you  find  me  useful,  my  friends  ?  *  A  model  emi- 
grants' medicine-chest,  made  of  plain  deal  wood,  unencum- 
bered with  all  decoration  save  a  printed  label,  together  with  a 
life-buoy,  *  capable  of  sustaining  seven  persons,'  complete 
alike  the  ornaments  and  utilities  of  the  room. 

"The  'group-meeting'  over,  and  the  emigrants  dismissed, 
we  were  (at  ten  o'clock  at  night)  favoured  with  a  private 
interview  by  the  Emigrants*  Friend— for  such,  indeed,  is  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Most  of  our  readers  'have  doubtless  seen  many 
portraits  of  this  lady.  We  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  more  than  one  good  likeness — poor  Fairland's  lithograph 
from  Hayter's  painting.  To  describe  a  lady's  personal  appear- 
ance is  an  ungracious  task  at  best,  and  we  will  therefore  not 
attempt  it  save  in  a  negative  manner.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  seeirMrs.  Chisholm  depicted  (by  a  certain  enthusi- 
astic artist,  as  yet,  happily,  unknown  to  fame)  as  being 
mounted  on  a  coal-black  steed,  attired  in  an  elegant  riding- 
habit  (with  the  prescribed  length  and  insufficiency  of  waist), 
and  with  her  whip  beckoning  her  emigrants  across  a  colonial 
river,  in  a  decidedly  *  Come  on ! '  style  of  attitude,  worthy  of 
Astley's  best  tableaux,*  may  rest  perfectly  assured  that  they 
do  not,  from  such  a  picture,  form  a  very  accurate  notion  of 
the  Emigrants*  Friend,  as  she  really  appears  when  rendering 
them  assistance.  Let  them  imagine  a  sedate,  matronly  lady, 
with  eyes  well  set  under  a  very  capacious  forehead — orbs  that 
seem  to  'look  you  through'  whilst  addressing  you — and 
withal  a  fascinating  manner  which  at  once  seizes  upon  you, 
and  induces  you  to  prolong  your  stay,  and  they  will  have  a 
tolerable  portrait  of  Mrs.  Chisholm.  After  a  very  brief  inter- 
view, we  took  our  leave,  convinced  that  we  had  seen  by  no 
means  the  least  remarkable  personage  of  these  practical  and 
wonder-working  times." 

Although  future  English  emigrants  will  shortly  be  deprived 
of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  counsel  before  they  quit  their  native  shores, 
still  the  results  of  her  labours  will  remain.  These  results 
have  been  obtained  in  despite  of  an  opposition  such  as  few 
would  be  willing  to  contend  against — an  opposition  that  could 
only  have  been  defeated  by  one  who  was  prepared  to  bring 
into  the  contest  the  same  amount  of  stem  determination,  un- 
flinching industry,  and  disinterested  philanthropy,  as  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  But  it  is  the  women  of  England  who  should  ever 
bless  her  name,  for  many  indeed  are  the  almost  broken  hearts 
of  the  gentler  sex  that  have  been  healed  by  her.  Mothers 
have  been  united  to  children  whom  they  hardly  dared  to  hope 
ever  again  to  see  in  this  life ;  'wives  have  joined  their  husbands, 
after  years  of  painful  separation ;  and  scores  of  British  maidens, 
shielded  alike  from  injury  and  insult  during  the  long  sea 
voyage,  have  been  safely  deposited  at  their  brothers'  Austra- 
lian firesides.  These  facts  should  not,  and  we  feel  assured 
will  not,  be  speedily  forgotten.  Whilst  they  are  remembered, 
then  also  will  the  woman  be  borne  in  mind  by  whose  un- 
daunted energy  such  glorious  results  were  achieved.  Every  » 
English  parent,  for  ages  yet  to  come,  whose  children,  either 
from  necessity  or  inclination,  may  be  induced  to  seek  the 
Australian  shores,  will  have  good  reason  to  bless  the  day 
when  emigration  was  reformed,  its  glaring  and  infamous 
abuses  remedied,  and  its  difficulties  and  dangers  lessened,  by 
the  energetic  genius  and  daring  moral  courage  of  Caroline 
Chisholm. 

*  A  picture  recently  published  in  a  panoramic  form,  entitled, 
''Adventures  of  Mrs.  Chisholm,"  contains  t^e  above  portrait. 
This  ^ing^nlitr  production  has  been  sold  by  thousands  both  in 
London  and  the  northern  provincial  towns  of  England. 
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KHOSROVAH. 


Kbobbotab  is  A  town  gitiiatod  in  the  middle  of  b  beautiful 
f  !ain  near  the  lake  of  Ommjinh,  within  three  da^i'  journey  of 
I'ttbrii,  the  cipital  of  Azbaidjin,  one  of  the  ten  provincei  of 
Fema.  The  i^^bittutti  number  neatljr  twelve  hundred,  and 
■TO  of  Chaldean  origin.  They  were  formerly  Neatorians,  but 
have  lately  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  At  KhonoTah 
the  houiei  are  large,  coDTenient,  and  well  built,  many  of 
tbem  have  very  beautiful  gardera  attached,  but  the  cultiTation 
of  the  eai-th  does  not  lay  much  foi  their  ownera'  knowledge  of 
Bitriculluie  ;  and  in  this  they  are  not  diatingai*faed  &om  their 
ncighboon,  who  are  but  indifferent  husbuidmea.  A  recent 
traveller  raya  that  when  he  for  the  Sist  time  saw  Khoarovah, 
the  peaaantt  who  uaed  carta,  employed  a  team  of  bu&loei ; 
from  a  «ket«h  which  he  then  made  our  engraving  i«  taken. 
At  a  ahort  diatance  &om  the  town  an  ancient  ba«-relief  is 
liiond  upon  •  rock,  repreeentinB  two  hortemen  attended  by 


ii   exposed,  or  iotoetimes    the   point   ia    surmounted  b;  i 

Thepeaaanlt  for  the  moat  part  erect  their  own  dwelling,  ui 
manufacture  theirown  materials  for  the  building.  Collcmn 
a  great  quantity  of  earth  in  atrough,  they  moif  ten  gradaillyb 
adding  wAter  tUl  the  whole  i«  reduced  to  a  thick  paste,  ihr 
then  press  this  moistened  earth  into  the  wooden  brick-monlc 
with  rapidity  and  exactness.  One  num  msy  thus  produce 
prodigious  quantity  of  bricks  in  one  day,  generklly  belMw 
two  and  three  thousand.  The  bticka  having  taken  the  dctirr 
form  are  hardened  in  the  sun,  and  are  then  considered  fit  b 
use.  Nearly  all  the  houses  are  built  of  these  materials. 
'  In  Persia,  as  well  as  in  America,  agriculture  austains  th 
chief  part  of  the  public  expenses,  and  ia  a  source  of  cod 
siderable  revenue.  The  state  claims  a  certun  duty  upoa  i 
producta ;  bat  money  being  extremely  rare  in  the  Ttllogei  ta 


I   or   a   BVBBaMPMAK, 


ebanipions  on  foot ;  it  is  very  large,  and  after  a  remote  style  ot 
art,  [itobably  sculptured  during  the  inooMcbial  period  of  the 


Persian  villagea  generally  resemble  each  other  in  nearly 
every  particular ;  there  is  the  same  earthen  wall,  and  row  of 
*  trees,  and  breaches  in  the  wall,  occasioned  by  some  trivial 
accident,  for  the  Peisian  builds  but  slightly,  and  his  fottifi. 
eatioti  is  a  merely  imaginary  defence,  that  a  fox  might  break 
down— the  Bame  mud  hovels,  and  here  and  there  picturesque 
uld  houses,  with  gilded  cupolas  of  different  heights  ;  together 
with  the  same  extensive  caravanaarie* — limple  as  of  old.  If 
the  village  is  rich  and  populous,  the  houses  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  are  garnished  with  various  carvings  and  coloured 
glass;  some  of  the  dwellings  are  built  of  brick.  From  any 
other  habitations,  by  its  peculiarity  of  material  or  arehitectuial 
decoration,  may  be  recognised  the  dwelling  of  the  Ket  Khoda, 
chief  of  the  village.  The  Mosque  ia  generally  indicated  fay  a 
Mok  dome,  upon  the  point  of  which  a  plumo  of  (torl^'s  mt)iien 


country  diatricta,  most  of  the  peuaots  pay  the  greater  pa 
of  the  government  imposts  in  grain  or  catlle.  This  is  a  gm 
alleviation  to  the  husbandmen,  who  ore  generally  poor.  Agr 
culture  in  Fetsia,  is  the  same  now  as  it  has  been  for  mto 
centuries.  They  have  a  stereotyped  system  of  husbandry- 
good  old  way — from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to.indui 
them  to  deport.  In  the  laboun  of  the  fields,  as  we  h»\ 
before  remarked,  bullocks  or  buffaloes  are  employed.  Evtrj 
thing  in  Persia  reminds  the  traveller  of  the  old  time — Ihn 
things  seem  to  have  remained  as  they  were  &om  the  beginning 
the  Persian  makes  his  bricks  and  builds  his  house  aa  of  jau 
the  ox-drawn  carl  rumbles  over  the  marshy  soil ;  but  vbi 
every  social  arrangement  maintains  its  old  character,  one  liu) 
in  vain  for  the  gloryandpower  of  the  country,  the  bygone  ni»| 
nifloeuce  buried  in  unaccountable  oblivion  even  by  iheii  om 
historians.  Scattered  fragments  here  snd  there  give  intliuda 
of  the  condition  of  ancient  Persia,  and  the  caves  in  the  rac| 
still  remain  where  the  Persian  kings  are  buried.  I 
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ART  IN  GREECE.— THE  CONV^ENTS  OF   MOUNT 

ATHOS. 

Mount  Athos  lies  to  the  south  of  Macedonia,  between  the 
gulfs  of  Contessa  and. Monte  Santo,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
peninsula  connected  with  the  continent  by  an  isthmus  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  long.  It  is  a  round  and  almost  conical  mass, 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  leyel 
of  the  sea,  and  casting  an  immense  shadow  in  the  Setting  sim 
almost  across  the  Archipelago.  Little  mention  is  made  of  it 
in  the  works  of  Grecian  historians  beyond  the  record  of  two 
facts — ^the  one,  that  Xerxes  caused  a  canal  to  be  cut  across  the 
isthmus  to  give  a  passage  to  his  fleet ;  and  the  other,  that  a 
Greek  sculptor,  Dinocrates,  proposed  to  Alexander  the  Great 
to  cut  the  mountain  into  the  form  of  a  statue  with  outstretched 
arm,  and  holding'  in  its  hand  a  town  containing  ten  thousand 
inhabitants. 

The  hill  is  called  at  the  present  day  by  many  of  the  Greeks 
Ilagion  Ores,  or  the  Holy  Mountain,  and  it  is  rendered  remark- 
able by  the  fact,  that  its  population  now  consists  of  about  six 
thousand  monks,  forming  a  separate  and  almost  independent 
community,  and  inhabiting  several  convents  built  along  the 
slopes.  These  convents  were  the  cradle  of  Byzantine  art 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  now,  after  a  thousand  storms 
of  war,  and  change, '  and  revolution  have  rolled  over  Greece, 
they  form  its  last  refuge. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  this  religious  community,  we  have 
no  certain  information.    In  the  persecutions  with  which  the 
Christians  were  pursued  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  many  faced  martyrdom  without  hesitation,  and  even  with 
joy ;    others,  less  confident  in  their  own  strength  of  nerve, 
sought  security  in  desert  fastnesses,  and  adopted  the  life  of 
anchorites.    It  was  thus  that  the  seeds  of  Christianity  were 
scattered  over  the  solitudes  of  Nubia  and  Syria.    Many  more 
fled  to  Mount  Athos,  ind  took  up  their  abode  along  its  sides, 
hoping  that  the  seclusion  of  the  place,  and  the  difficulty  of 
acceis,  would  afford  them  safety,  however  precarious,  from  the 
rage  of"their  enemies.    When  Con^tantine  removed  the  seat  of 
the  empire  to  Constantinople,  and  avowed  his  adherence  to 
the  new  faith,  the  population  of  Mount  Athos  rapidly  in« 
creased,  and  convents  were  built,  such,  in  all  probability,  aa 
we  now  see  them.    It  is  right  to  mention,  however,  that  this 
is  mainly  conjecture ;  history  is  entirely  silent  regarding  this 
retired  but  interesting  corner  of  the  Byzantine  empire.    We 
have  said  that  these  convents  are  the  last  refuge  of  Greek  art ; 
we  may  add,  that  they  contain  some  interesting  relics  of  old 
Byzantine  civilisation,  and  manners,  and  forms  of  faith,  and 
are  by  no  means  an  uninteresting  subject  of  study  for  those 
who  seek  to  lift  up  the  pall  which  for  four  centuries  has 
shrouded  the  remains  of  Greek  greatness,    lliey  number  in 
all  twenty » three,  lying  around  the  mountain,  none  of  them 
at  any  great  distance  from  the  sea.      The  most  Ancient  to 
which  our  attention  will  principally  be  directed,   are  the 
Agkia  Lahra,  or  holy  monastery,  Yatopedi,  IvirOn,  and  Xilan- 
dori.    The  first,  which  at  present  contains  about  four  hundred 
monks,  was  founded  by  St.,  Athanasius  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  to  this  circumstance  owes  its  pre* 
eminence  over  all  the  others.     While  they  are  simply  dedi- 
cated to  some  saint,  it  is  entitled  the  holy  monastery  par 
excellence,    Yatopedi  was  the  one  to  which  John  Contocuzine, 
whose   romantic    story  has  been  so  well  told  by  Gibbon, 
retired  to  spend  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  when,  dis- 
gusted with  power,  he  abdicated  the  imperial  throne. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  rises  the  little  Church 
of  the  Transfiguration,  and  scattered  around  are  a  town  and 
some  little  village ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  liea 
the  protalon  or  metropolis  of  Moimt  Athos,  ICaries — all  in- 
habited by  a  shifting  population  of  monks,  whose  sole  occu- 
pation is  the  importation  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
from  Salomen  for  their  brethren  in  the  convent.  The  monks 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  brothers  and  fathers,  or  papas^ 
and  are  made  up  of  an  indiscriminate  mixture  cf  Sclaves, 
Greeks,  Wallachians,  and  Armenians,  all  reduced  to  the  same 
state  of  torpor,  both  physical  and  mental,  under  the  rigidity  of 


the  monastic  rule.  The  convent  buildings .  present  for  the 
most  part  great  xmiformity  of  appearance,  generally  an  iire- 
gular  and  confused  mass,  with  no  evidence  of  unity  of  desi^ 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  difierent  parts.  A.  single  doui, 
which  is  always  fastened  at  twilight,  gives  entrance  to  t 
square  court-yard,  around  which  the  cells  of  the  inmates  ue 
ranged  in  one  or  more  stories ;  additions  being  made,  upoD  & 
plan  apparently  dictated  solely  by  caprice,  when  any  incretse 
took  place  in  their  number,  la  the  centre  stands  the  chuicK, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  small  chapels,  but  all  built  of  brick, 
and  so  imperfectly,  that  frequent  repairs  have  effaced  all 
graces  of  the  primitive  style.  On  all  the  walls  apx>ear  stifl 
sad-looking,  and  austere  pictures,  which  form,  a  singnUi 
contrast  to  the  easy,  indolent,  and  imoueiatU  appearance  of  thi 
monks. 

Mount  Athos  was  in  the  esrlier  days  of  Christianity  tbi 
great  seat  of  intellectual  activity — the  hot-bed  of  theologica 
and  metaphysical  discussion;  but  the  state  of  listless  indo 
lence  in  which  its  inhabitants  are  now  plunged  is  a  strangi 
satire  upon  its  former  glory.  All  the  convents  contain  librs 
ries  of  greater  or  less  extent,  fiUed  with  manuscripts  and  rsr< 
and  valuable  relics  of  the  literature  of  antiquity ;  but  tb 
monks,  far  from  studying  them,  suffer  them  to  be  lost  oi 
injured  through  carelessness,  in  utter  and  complete  ignorano 
of  the  treasures  of  which  they  are  the  guardians.  They  reac 
nothing  but  their  offices,  write  but  rarely,  and  are  for  the  mos 
part  plunged  in  complete  ignorance,  not  only  of  everythins 
that  is  passing  in  the  outer  world— but  of  the  very  rudimenu 
of  literature  and  science.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  i 
diligent  search  by  competent  persons  would  bring  to  lighl 
many  valuable  works  of  classical  authors  hitherto  supposed  tc 
be  lost,  or  known  to  the  western  world  only  in  a  mutilated 
state.  Some  of  the  monks  who  visit  Salomen  to  transact 
business  for  the  convents,  take  advantage  of  their  stay,  to  pick 
up  a  smattering  knowledge  of  medicine  and  the  Turkish 
language,  but  this  is  the  only  effi>rt  towards  self-improvement 
that  is  ever  made.  The  rude  daubs  by  which  Byzantine  art  if 
now  represented  amongst  them,  furnish  additional  proof  of  theij 
mental  degradation  when  we  remember  that,  daring  the  first 
two  centuries  after  the  establishment  of  the  convents  on 
Moant  Athos,  they  were  the  chief  seats  of  religious  art  in  the 
world,  and  students  resorted  thither  from  all  psrts  of  £urop< 
to  receive  instruction  from  the  inmates. 

In  these  times  such  names  as  those  of  St.  Athanasius  an<^ 

« 

Peter  the  Athonite  figured  in  their  annals,  in  no  very  striking 
contrsst  with  many  others  of  scarce  inferior  zeal  and  learning. 
The  church  of  Aghia  Labra,  founded*  by  Athanasius  in  tb( 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  was  endowed  richly  a.d.  90.1 
by  the  emperor  Nicephorus.  The  gates,  which  probablj 
belong  to  that  period,  are  composed  of  wrought  copper,  and 
display  great  beauty  of  execution.  They  remind  one  of  those 
of  the  church  of  Ravello  near  Amalfi,  as  well  as  of  man] 
other  religiotis  monuments  of  Apulia.  The  portico  is  covered 
with  Turkish  ornaments.  The  general  arrangement  is  that  oi 
the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  The  altar  is  covered  witl; 
a  great  deal  of  rich  gilding,  as  also  most  parts  of  the  ccUing 
which  is  covered  with-  carved  and  fretted  work,  and  encatuttit 
paintings  in  great  abundance;  and  the  body  of  the  cliurcl 
contains  desks,  pulpits,  and  other  articles  of  a  similar  nature 
of  great  richness.  The  monks  have  substituted  these  for  th< 
massive  pulpits  of  the  .ancient  Latin  church.  Nearly  all  an 
the  gifts  of  the  Russian  government. 

The  Byzantine  school,  which  was  a  school  of  transition  froni 
ancient  art,  that  sought  the  beautiful  merely  for  the  form 
itself,  to  Christian  art,  which  uses  the  form  only  to  veil  as 
idea,  devoted  itself  from  the  very  first  to  preparing  for  the 
transformation  which  inevitably  followed  the  adoption  of  thii 
new  aim  by  the  cultivators  of  art.  In  this  point  of  view  thf 
Byzantine  artists  were  successful  in  arriving  at  a  unity  such 
as  has  never  been  attained  by  those  of  the  Kenaissance,  and 
from  which  tkey  are  still  very  far  indeed.  The  Italiaq 
mosaics,  executed  by  Italian  artists,  can  alone  give  us  a  righf 
idea  of  the  laborious  changes  which  Byzantine  art  under  weni 
before  it  assumed  its  definitive  form  from  the  teachings  of  the 
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great  masters  of  the  school.  At  a  later  'period,  to  preserve 
the  established  forms  from  the  influences  of  time  or  caprice  or 
fashion,  a  monk  named  Denys  collected  the  acknowledged  and 
established  principles  of  the  school,  and  compiled  them  in  a 
code.  His  manuscript  was  distributed  through  ^e  Tarious 
convents  and  carefully  copied,  and  t&enceforward  became  the 
text-book  of  the  painters ;  and  so  powerful  has  been  its 
influence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  a  Byzantine 
painting  by  its  style.  So  closely  haye  its  rules  been  attended 
to,  through  a  long  lapse  of  time,  so  intimate,  too,  has  been  the 
connexion  between  Greek  painting  and  the  Greek  worship, 
that  the  former  hss  ererywhere  followed  in  the  march  of  'the 
priests,  and  we  find^t  prevailing  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  in  Russia,  in  Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  regions 
bordering  on  Mount  Sinai,  where  Greek  convents  are  numerous. 
The  church,  Aghia  Labra,  contains  the  best  specimens  of 
it  extant.  The  cupola  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  colossal  figure 
of  Christ,  with  that  air  of  purity  and  dignity  which  the 
painters  of  the  Renaissance  have  adopted.  The  complexion 
is  stratc-colaurfd,  as  the  monks  there  express ;  one  hand  is 
extended  towards  St.  John,  ss  if  in  the  act  of  instructing,  and 
the  other  is  laid  on  his  heart.  The  hair  is  fair,  but  the  beard 
is  black,  as  also  the  eyebrows,  which  give  the  half-closed  eyes 
an  air  of  mingled  simplicity,  sweetness,  and  firmness.  The 
Byzantine  artists  indicated  the  importance  of  the  personage 
thej  painted  by  the  size  of  the  figure.  The  saints  increase  in 
height  as  they  increase  in  holiness,  while  Christ  is  taller  than 
them  all  by  the  head  and  shoulders. 

At  the  base  of  the  cupola  stand  a  row  of  archangels  in 
shining  rob«s,  holding  huge  sceptresin  their  hands,  surmounted 
by  images  of  the  Redeemer.  The  brilliant  colours  of  their 
pirments  stand  in  dazzling  contrast  to  the  sombre  black  of  the 
ground,  and  in  their  faces  and  attitudes  there  is  an  air  of  lofty, 
calm  majesty.  Over  their  heads  an  innumerable  mtdtitude  of 
cherubs  flutter  round  Christ  as  a  centre,  and  as  if  typifying 
the  spirits  of  the  blest,  they  seem  to  grow  more  and  more 
cther^  the  nearer  they  approach  him.  There  is  nothing 
human  in  their  figures  except  the  head.  The  rest  is  com- 
posed of  a  great  number  of  wings,  pointing  in  every  direction, 
asd  looking  like  stars  in  the  deep  blue  firmament  of  the  vault 
above ;  while  on  a  golden  ground,  and  on  a  grand  scale,  the 
image  of  Christ  looks  down  from  the  midst  of  them  all,  so 
that  in  whatever  part  of  the  building  the  worshipper  kneels, 
he  Feems  to  have  his  eye  upon  him. 

The  pendentives  repr^ent  the  four  evangelists  writing  at 
the  dictation  of  an  apostle,  and  the  walls  of  the  rest  of  the 
church  are  covered  with  subjects  drawn  from  the  Old  or 
Xev  Testament.  On  the  two  arms  of  the  cross  we  see  the 
saints  of  the  church  militant,  who  shook  off  the  dust  of  the 
schools,  and  defended  their  faith  on  the  fields  of  force,  stand- 
ing upright  upon  a  black  ground,  in  an  attitude  of  vigilant 
repose.  The  churches  of  the  other  convents  present  precisely 
the  same  aspect,  though  on  a  more  diminutive  and  leas  perfect 
Hale,  in  accordanpe  with  the  Medo- Persian  laws  of  the 
Byzantine  school,  which  treated  all  subjects  in  the  same 
manner,  with  tho  same  figures,  in  the  same  attitudes.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  principal  nave,  to  the  left,  appears  a  painting 
vith  an  inscription,  now  illegible,  evidently  representing  one 
of  the  Latin  chiefs  of  the  Crusades,  who  fixed  their  abode  in 
Greece  on  their  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  His  head-dress 
ij  that  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  his  robe,  as  wall  as  his 
crown,  is  sprinkled  with  ,/2ef/r««</e- /is,  and  in  his  hands  he  holds 
a  model  representation  of  the  facade  of  a  church,  probably  of 
one  which  owed  it  existence  to  his  pious  muniflcence;  in 
Cront  of  him  appears  his  son,  wearing  the  same  costume. 

ITnder  the  external  portico  we  find  figures  of  the  ancient 
oiceti,  or  anchorites,  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  who,  in  imitation 
of  the  fathers  of  the  desert,  lived  in  grottoes  and  caverns  in  the 
mountain  side.  Th%y  appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  of  hunger,  and  are  clothed  in  a  simple  and  primitive 
garment  of  leaves,  while  their  beard  descends  almost  to  their 
^ees.  Beside  them  on  inscription  informs  us,  '*  Such  was 
the  life  of  these  anchorites."  These  ascetics  themselves 
triTelled  from  convent  to  convent,-  painting  those  vivid  repre- 


sentations of  their  own  imhappy  lives,  and  also  sculptured 
numerous  little  crucifixes  in  wood,  many  of  which  are  still 
preserved. 

The  monks  attribute  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  church 
of  Aghia  Labra  to  a .  brother  of  their  order,  named  Manuel 
Panselinos  (the  moon  in  all  itt  tplendour),  but  they  are  unable 
to  say  at  what  period  he  lived.  The  figures  are  executed  in 
fresco,  in  very  low  relief,  which  disappears  at  the  distance  of 
the  floor;  the  tone  is  very  light,  and  certainly  betrays  no 
attempt  at  imitation,  and  the  whole  is  rather  coloured  than 
painted.  Fresco-painting  is  very  ancient,  and  is  not  due  to 
the  Byzantine  school,  but  to  a  Boman  artist,  named  Ludius, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  substituted  it  for  the  encaustic. 

The  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  near  estimate  of  the  date  of 
these  works,  is  by  comparing  them  with  others  of  the  same 
character  in  Italy,  the  da^e  of  which  is  known.  They  may  be 
safely  referred  in  chronological  order,  we  should  think,  to  the 
mosaics  of  Santa  Pudentiana,  executed  at  Home  in  the  second 
centiury  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  the  artist,  with  his 
pagan  notions  still  running  in  his  head,  has  given  Christ  the 
features  of  Jupiter ;  and  those  of  St.  Paul  outside  the  walls  of 
St.  John  of  Lateran,  in  the  fourth  century,  a  period  in  which  the 
Byzantine  art  shared  in  the  complete  triumph  of  Christianity. 
The  parallel  might  be  followed  out  in  several  instances  of  a 
still  later  date,  did  our  space  permit. 

Compared  with  the  Italian  mosaics,  the  Byzantine  art  re- 
sembles them  in  the  amplitude  of  outline  of  those  which  cer- 
tainly belong  to  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Christian  era,,  when 
Greek  art  was  still  in  its  prime.  This  amplitude  disappeared 
totally  alter  the  ninth  century,  and  was  not  seen  again  till  the 
period  of  the  B«naisaance,  and  the  return  to. antique  forms  was 
plainly  due  to  Michael  Angelo.  So  that  we  must  either  attri- 
bute these  Byzantine  paintings  at  Aghia  Labra  to  a  very  early 
date,  or  suppose  them  to  have  been  executed  since  the  Renais- 
sance under  the  influence  of  the  Vasari  school.  The  latter 
supposition  is,  however,  inadmissible,  owing  to  t>ie  historical 
accuracy  displayed  in  the  rendering  of  the  (^taiis.  The 
armour,  the  little  chains,  the  helmets,  all  warrant  us  in 
believing  that  the  artist  was  the  contemporary  of  the  knights 
and  nobles  whom  he  represents,  and  whom  he  must  have  seen 
at  the  oourt  of  the  Palseologi  and  the  Comneri.  The  perfect 
state  of  preservation  in  which  the  works  appear  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  Mount  Athos  has  remained  intact  for 
ages  from  all  political  storms  and  agitations. 

The  mode  of  instruction  in  painting  pursued  by  the  monks, 
whatever  be  its  effectiveness,  has  certainly  the  merit  of  extreme 
simplicity.  Those  of  the  pupils  who  exhibit  most  ability  are 
placed  on  a  platform  behind  those  who  have  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  masters,  and  there  watch  them  while  at  work. 
After  a  few  years  of  this,  they  are  themselves  permitted  to 
practise.  Before  commencing,  the  wall  is  entirely  laid  bare, 
and  then  covered  with  a  coating  of  plaster,  which  is  carefully 
smoothed  by  the  trowel.  The  ablest  of  the  monastic  artists 
then  indicates  to  his  subordinate  the  nature  of  the  design  to  be 
executed,  the  size  of  the  principal  flgure  or  flgures,  and  the 
legend  which  is  to  accompany  it.  The  latter  then  sketches 
the  outline  in  a  brownish-red,  and  hands  the  brush  to  one 
still  less  advanced,  who  gives  the  figure  some  local  tones,  and 
makes  some  attempt  at  shading.  The  finishing  is  done  by  the 
same  hand  which  traces  the  outline,  but  the  execution  is  in 
most  instances  extremely  rude. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  there  is  no  immixed  evil  under  the 
Sim ;  and  yet  this  is  a  truth  which,  like  many  others  equally 
obvi6us,  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  by  hasty  disputants  and 
headstrong  innovators.  The  subject  of  which  we  have  been 
treating  supplies  a  case  in  point.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  people  denounce  the  monastic  system  as  an 
unmitigated  curse  to  society.  Convents  are  described  as  mere 
nests  of  corruption,  or,  at  best»  cradles  of  absurd  superstition, 
and  monks  as  lazy  worthless  drones,  whose  existence  is 
scarcely  to  be  tolerated.  Yet,  from  what  has  been  stated 
above,  it  appears  they  may  be,  and  history  tells  us  they  have 
been,  of  great  service  to  literature  and  art,  not  to  mention 
their  many  deeds  of  charity. 
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beyond  the  fancies  of  Goltzins,  gave  hU  burin  capricious  and 
singxUar  but  expressive  moyements.  Cornelius  Wischer, 
though  differing  so  widely,  from  Edelinck,  disputes  the  first 
rank  with  him ;  the  Audrans  produced  masterpieces  of  art. 
One  of  them,  Gerard,  copied  both  on  copper-plate  with  the 
burin  and  in  etching,  the  splendid  **  Battles  of  Alexander  "  by 
Lebrun,  and  with  so  much  skill  as  to  make  us  sometimes  doubt 
whether  the  painter's  or  the  engraver's  art  was  the  greater. 

It  was  not  until  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the  art 
b^gan  to  flourish  in  England.  The  first  engravings  worthy  of 
note  which  appeared  in  this  country  were  those  which  accom- 
panied an  edition  of  **  Vesaluris's  Anatomy,"  about  the 
year  1646,  which  were  engraved  by  Thomas  Geminius.  They 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  full  of  defects,  but  we  can 
readily  overlook  these  in  consideration  of  its  being  a  first 
attempt.  The  art  was  greatly  patronised  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  constanUy  employed  a 
painter  and  two,  engravers  in  his  palace  at  Lambeth.  One  of 
the  latter,  Remigius  Hogenbergh,  engraved  his  head  twice, 
and  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  at  copper- 
plate engraving  ever  made  in  England.  He  was  followed  by 
Christopher  Caxton,  who  undertook  to  make  a  complete  set  of 
maps  of  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales ;  he  engraved 
many  of  the  plates  himself,  and  they  were  the  first  set  of  county 
maps  ever  seen  in  England.  But  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
after  this,  copper-plate  engraving  made  no  advance,  but  retained 
all  its  original  coarseness  and  simplicity.  Reginald  Elstriche, 
who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  seems  to  have  introduced  a 
little  more  neatness  of  finish  into  his  works  than  his  pre- 
decessors, but  none  of  them  ever  displayed  a  particle  of  taste. 
The  art  receivet^another  impulse  in  advance  from  foreigners — 
the  family  of  the  Passes,  from  Utrecht,  who  settled  in 
England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Simon  de  Passe 
was  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  and  displayed  indomitable 
industry.  His  labours  formed  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era.  They  displayed  great  neatness,  clearness,  and  judgment, 
and  were  ably  followed  up  by  his  sons,  Crispin,  William,  and 
Simon,  as  well  as  by  his  daughter  Magdalen.  The  native 
artists  of  his  day  were  all  below  mediocrity,  and  limited  them- 
selves to  maps,  cuts,  and  small  portraits  for  books. 

The  first  English  engraver  of  note  was  John  Payne,  a  pupil 
of  Simon  de  Passe.  He  pot sessed  great  talents,  as  his  works 
testify  ;  but  they  are  not  numerous,  as  he  led  an  irregular 
life  and  died  early.  The  principal  are  frontispieces  and  other 
book-cuts  and  portraits ;  he  also  executed  a  variety  of  other 
objects,— landscapes,  animals,  flowers,  fruits,  birds;  but 
several  of  his  portraits  are  very  fine,  and  by  far  the  best  of 
his  works ;  these  he  executed  entirely  with  the  graver,  and  in 
a  fine  open  style,  and  they  have  a  very  pleasing  effect.  He 
also  engraved  a  large  print  of  a  ship,  called  the  **  Royal  Sove- 
reign," on  two  plates,  which,  when  joined,  were  Uuee  feet 
long  by  two  feet  two  inches^ high.  He  died  about  the 
year  1648. 

Charles  I.  was  the  first  English  monarch  who  was  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  beauty  of  engraving  to  appoint  an  en- 
graver royal,  and  Robert  Yander  Yoerst  was  the  man  on 
whom  the  honour  was  conferred.  He  engraved  a  portrait  of  the 
king's  sister,  and  a  plate  from  a  pioti^e  painted  by  Vandyke, 
to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  Titian's  **  Ceesars,"  which 
by  some  accident  had  been  lost  or  destroyed.  He  handled 
his  graver  in  a  bold,  fine,  and  commanding  style.  The 
style  of  Vcstermann,  a  rival  and  contemporary  of  Voerst, 
exhibits,  however,  more  careful  finishing  and  painter-like 
feeling,  and  must  on  the  whole  be  allowed  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  his  rival.  He  not  only  translated,  but  may  be  said  to 
have  stereotyped  the  great  worl[s  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke. 
His  etchings,  in  particular,  were  excellent. 

Paithome  is  the  next  English  engraver  who  merits  our 
attention.  He  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  and  being  obliged 
to  leave  England  during  the  civil  war,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  derived  great  advantage  from  the  instructions  of 
Nanteuil;  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  cx- 

nted  a  great  number  of  portraits,  and  several  historical 


subjects,  in  an  excellent  manner.  He  worked  almost  entireh 
with  the  graver.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  imitated  tht 
Dutch  and  Flemish  manner ;  but  on  his  return  from  Prance 
he  greatly  improved  it.  His  best  portraits  are  admirable,  and 
are  fimshed  in  a  fine  but  delicate  style,  with  much  force  of 
colour.  His  drawing  of  the  human  figure  is  by  no  means 
correct,  nor  in  good  taste ;  but  as  he  dedicated  so  much  of  his 
time  to  portraits,  the  few  historical- works  he  has- left  are  not 
fair  specimens  of  his  talents.  His  portraits  are  ntunerous, 
but  not  of  equal  merit ;  his  best  ones  are  very  valuable. 

He  was  followed  by  Robert  White,  who  was  bom  in.  Lon- 
don in  1646.  Besides  many  portraits  on  vellum  in  black-lead, 
in  which  he  was  very  successful,  he  has  left  many  engravings 
of  portraits,  frontispieces,  and  book-decorations.  His  portraits 
are  excellent,  as  they  are  all  strong  likenesses  ;  but  his 
engraving  was  far  inferior.  He  had  a  son,  also  an  engraver, 
whose  works  display  a  good  deal  of  merit,  but  nothing  very 
striking.  The  palm  was  again  destined  to  be  carried  off  by 
a  foreigner.  Sir  Nicholas  Dorigny,  a  native  of  France,  but 
educated  in  art  at  Rome.  He  there  became  known  to  several 
English  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  persuaded  him  to  come 
to  England.  On  his  arrival,  he  undertook  to  engrave  the 
Cartoons,  and.presented  two  splendid  sets  of  prints  to  George  I. 
After  having  completed  this  great  work,  his  sight  began  to 
grow  dim,  and  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-nine.  In  copying  Raphaers  forms  he  has  often  lost 
much  of  their  exquisite  grace  and  chastencss,  and  has  ren- 
dered the  expression  of  the  heads  coarsely ;  yet  there  is 
a  manly  energy  and  freedom  in  his  style  bridled  by  simplicity : 
his  shadows  are  full-toned,  clear,  and  rich ;  the  lines  are  often 
conducted  over  his  draperies  -with  great  freedom  and  elegance, 
of  which  the  figure  of '*8t.  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens"  is  a 
good  example;  as  also  the  same  apostle  in  the  cartoon  of 
**  Elymas,  the  Sorcerer,  struck  blind." 

Vivares  must  be  considered  the  foimder  of  the  English 
school  of  landscape  engraving.  He  was  a  native  of  France, 
and  learned  the  principles  of  his  art  from  Chatelain,  in  Lon- 
don ;  but,  being  a  man  of  great  genius,  he  improved  on  the 
style  of  his  master.  He  was  followed  by  Woollctt  in  the 
same  department,  whose  works  were  models  in  beauty  of 
execution  and  of  style  for  landscape.  Like  Vivares,  he  carried 
his  plates  a  considerable  way  with  the  point,  and  gave  them 
the  necessary  depth  with  the  graver,  touching  them  up  in  the 
more  delicate  parts  with  the  dry  point.  His  works  have  all 
the  delicacy  and  clearness  of  the  French  masters,  with  all 
the  spirit  and  taste  of  Vivares.  He  likewise  executed  several 
historical  plates  and  portraits  with  great  success.  His  chief 
works  are  the  large  landscapes  which  he  has  engraved  from 
R.  Wilson  and  others ;  the  death  of  Qeneral  Wolfe,  after 
West. 

The  next  remarkable  engraver  we  have  to  mention  is  Slf 
Robert  Strange.  He  is  greatly  admired  for  the  breadth  of 
his  effect,  and  the  beauty  of  his  execution ;  but  his  great  ex- 
cellency is  the  delicacy  and  softness  of  lus  female  flesh.  In 
this  last  he  has  seldom  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  by 
any  other  mfsster,  as  his  engravings  from  the  works  of  Titian, 
Guide,  Correggio,  and  other  painters  of  the  Italian  school, 
sufficiently  show ;  but  his  drawing  is  extremely  incorrect. 

We  shall  pass  over  many  junior  celebrities  and  hurry  on  to 
Hogarth,  whose  works  exhibit  a  walk  of  art  imtroddcn  before 
him  by  any.  He  made  engraving  an  instrument  of  high  moral 
teaching,  and  a  vehicle  for  the  keenest  satire  and  the  most 
brilliant  humour.  His  execution  was  unrivalled  for  what  it 
professed  to  be.  Having  on  a  former  occasion  spoken  of  him 
at  considerable  length,  we  shall  not  now  dwell  .upon  him 
any  further.  Since  his  time  innumerable  artists  of  the  highest 
talents  have  appeared  in  every  branch  of  engraving. 

Some  years  ago  a  machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Lowry,  of 
London,  to  facilitate  the  engraving  of  parallel  lines.  It  has 
since  undergone  considerable  improvement,  and  is  now  em- 
ployed in  most  engravings,  par^cularly  in  the  sky,  water,  and 
the  architectural  parts.  Wherever  parallel  lines  are  required, 
whether  straight  or  circular,  it  executes  them  with  elegance. 
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accuracy,  and  Csicility.  The  efforts  of  copper-plate  engravers, 
in  more  recent  times,  have  chiefly  been  directed  to  the  illus- 
tratiuns  for  books ;  steel  having  generally  taken  its  place  for 
all  larger  and  more  important  works,  owing  to  its  greater 
durability. 

In  the  year  1785,  Alderman  Boy  dell  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  Shakspeare  Gallery,  in  London,  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  works  of  art,  upon  a  grand  scale.  Designs  were 
opened  up  to~  competition,  a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas 
being  offered  for  all  accepted  by  the  committee.  *  They  were 
painted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  day.  The 
first  engravers  in  England  were  employed  to  transfer  them  to 
copper;  amongst  others,  Shaiye,  Bartoloxzi,  Earlom,  Shaw, 
Siinon,  Middimann,  AVatson,  Tyttler,  Wilson,  and  many 
others.  Probably  no  plates  ever  had  the  same  pains  bestowed 
i:i>on  them.  As  many  as  five  years  were  expended  upon  a 
sir.q^le  plate,  and  proof  impressions  were  tsken  at  every  stage 
of  the  work  for  the  subscribers.  It  was  not  completed  till 
1S03,  a  period  of  twenty  years  from  its  commencement. 

France  has  always  been  celebrated  for  her  triumphs  in  this 
liranch  of  engraving.  The  precision  of  copper-plate  has 
always  suited  the  character  of  Trench  art  better  than  the 
vagueness  of  dot  engraving.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
the  burin  bore  the  sway,  but  there  was  always  much  to  be 
di  sired  in  the  drawing.  The  influence  of  David  and  Ilegnaxilt, 
however,  cauaed  greater  attention  to  be  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
its  effects  were  soon  perceived  in  engraving.  The  imperial 
eroch  was  remarkable  for  the  extreme  purity  of  style.  It 
'nas  at  this  period  that  Bervic  executed  those  celebrated 
jn2Tavings  known  as  the  "Education  of  Achifles"  and 
*-  Dejanira,"  and  classical  engraving  was  restored  to  the  post 
of  honour.  To  all  the  processes  of  the  revolutionary  period, 
to  the  fine  point  of  Duplessis-Bertaux,  to  the  stippling  of 
Cobsia,  and  the  aqua-tinta  which  popularised  the  fine  carica- 
tures of  Karl  Yemet,  succeeded  the  perfection  of  the  academic 
lines,  renewed  from  Edelinck,  and  Drenet,  and  Polly,  The 
breast  of  the  Centaur,  by  Nessey,  was  copied  by  Bervic,  the 
author  of  the  "Laocoon,"  by  means  of  very  curious  and 
tl-  iicate  labours,  which  please  the  eye  by  their  elegance  and 
tl.tir  symmetry,  as  well  as  by  the  skill  which  displays 
tliroughout  the  flatnesses  of  the  flesh  and  the  presence  of  the 
I  lies  and  sinews.  Such  excellence  in  the  mechanical  por- 
ti  n  of  the  process  was  never  before  exhibited  in  combination 
vi:h.  so  much  refined  feeling. 

The  uiumphs  of  the  graver  continued  imder  the  Restora- 
ti  n;  at  one  time  they  were  slightly  interrupted  by  the 
movement  known  as  Romanticiam,  The  "  Shipwreck  of  the 
Medusa'*  was  engraved  in  the  dotted  style  by  Reynolds,  and 
srfx.n  after  the  "  Patrol  of  Smyrna  "  revived  the  recollection 
of  Rembrandt ;  but  the  methods  of  this  great  master  were  far 
""o  nir  learnt  and  understood  than  his  genius.  Innovations, 
variations,  expeditious  modes  and  plans  became  all  the  rage, 
bur,  nevertheless,  the  tradition  of  the  old  masters  was  upheld 
by  Dcsnoyer,  Tardieu,  and  Richomme.  The  first  applying 
himself  to  Raphael,  translated  him  with  great  feeling  in  the 
''  Belle  Jardinibre ;"  the  second  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of 
'.n^ter  by  his  fine  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  after 
Vandyke,  and  by  the  "  Commtmion  of  St.  Jerome,"  in  which 
l.c  preserved  all  the  power  and  expression  of  Domcnichino ; 
au'i  the  third  had  courage  to  measure  hinf>f^]f  against  Ede* 
iin.k  in  his  rendering  of  one  of  Raphael's  chefi^auvre. 

After  this  rapid  historical  sketch,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
^i\e  a  short  outline  of  the  observations  which  professorsi 
b  jks,  and  academies  have  made  the  code  of  engravers. 

OencraUy  the  burin  should  follow  in  its  course  the  hollows 
^i.d  the  cavities  of  muscles  and  folds,  and  widen  the  cuttings 
as  it  approaches  the  light,  and  narrow  them  as  it  enters 
the  shade,  and  finish  the  outlines  without  hardness.  The 
Tarious  series  of  lines  should  be  in  imion,  although  each 
o'':j'ct  should  be  treated  in  its  own  style.  It  often  hap- 
pens, for  example,  that  the  line  which  is  first  in  an  open  space 
Kiay  serve  in  returning  to  form  the  second,  when  in  place  of 
'- veloping  the  muscle  or  fold,  the  engraver  has  only  to 
^trnigthen  the  tone.    He  must  neither  indulge  in  odd  and 


capricious  turnings,  nor  adhere  too  closely  to  straightness  of 
line,  which  though  doubtless  easier  to  make,  has  always  a 
stiff  and  monotonous  aspect. 

With  regard  to  draperies,  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish 
them  by  the  nature  of  the  manipulation ;  in  engraving  linen, 
for  example,  it  should  be  closer  and  more  delicate  than  in  the 
case  of  other  cloths,  and  in  most  cases  should  be  made  by  a 
single  line ;  white  cloth  by  two  lines  only,  and  with  a  breadth 
proportioned  to  the  texture  of  the  material ;  in  shining 
substances,  such  as  silk,  the  work  should  be  straightcr, 
and  the  folds  should  be  imitated  by  abrupt  breaks,  and  also 
by  an  interline,  slipped  into  the  intervals  of  tlie  main  lines ; 
woollen  and  silk  velvet  with  an  interline  also,  but  vrith  the 
principal  lines  strongly  marked,  and  the  second  lighter,  but 
still  well  sustained.  The  interline,  which  answers  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  shining  appearance  so  well,  may  also  be  cm- 
ployed  with  success  in  rendering  metals,  gold  and  sQver  vases, 
and  armour  and  weapons  of  polished  steel. 

In  architecture  the  lines  must  obey  the  laws  of  perspective 
and  help  to  create  the  necessary  optical  illusion ;  that  is,  the 
lines  which  cover  receding  or  diminishing  objects  must  con- 
centrate in  the  point  of  view ;  they  must  conform  also  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  objects  present  the  greatest  dimensions. 
Entire  columns,  for  example,  are  engraved  by  perpendicular 
lines,  to  avoid  the  discord  which  would  arise  between  the 
lines  of  the  capital  snd  those  of  the  base.  In  sculpture 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  do  too  much.  The  work  should 
be  light,  and  appear  reflected,  as  that  in  white  marble 
and  stone  always  does.  There  should  be  no  point  of  light 
placed  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  and  the  hair  should  not 
be  represented,  as  in  nature,  in  detached  fibres,  but  in  a 
mass.  Landscape  should  be  commenced  by  careful  and  dis- 
creet etching,  so  that,  when  giving  it  the  finishing  touches, 
the  coarseness  may  be  reu^oved  without  totally  destroying,  in 
every  place,  the  picturesque  roughness.  In  earth,  walls, 
trunks  of  trees,  mountains,  and  rocks,  the  lines  should  be 
broken,  interrupted  abruptly,  trembling,  and  should  cross 
almost  at  right  angles,  to  imitate  the  cold  smoothness  of  the 
rocks ;  and  should  have  a  nibbled  appearance,  to  imitate  the 
rugosity  of  bark,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  or  walls. 
The  intervening  air  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  allowance  made  for  its  infiuence  by  making  objects  close 
to  the  horizon  very  soft  and  delicate;  and  the  aerial  perspective 
found  in  the  painting  or  drawing  should  be  reproduced. 

"Water,  if  calm,  shoxild  be  represented  by  right  lines  parallel 
with  the  horizon,  and  with  light  interlines,  and  some  breaks, 
which  express  very  well  the  glitter  and  polish  of  the  surface. 
By  perpendicular  seconds,  the  form  of  objects  reflected  in  the 
water,  and  overhanging  its  banks,  may  be  rendered,  taking 
care  to  make  their  shape  apparent,  and  to  mark  their  relative 
distance  from  the  spectator.  If  they  are  trees,  their  form  can 
be  belt  produced  by  a  light  outline,  particularly  if  the  water  is 
quite  clear.  When  the  waters  are  agitated  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  the  principal  lines  should  be  like  the  movement  of 
the  wave,  and  the  interlines  should  be  lozenge-shaped,  as  they 
best  express  the  transparency  of  fluids.  In  cascades  or  water- 
falls, the  lines  should  follow  the  course  of  the  fall,  with  inter- 
lines, and  a  good  deal  of  abruptness  in  the  lights.  Clouds  are 
rendered  by  horizontal  lines  ;  if  they  are  those  light,  hanging 
vapours  that  lose  themselves  insensibly  in  the  blue  of  the  sky, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  line,  instead  of  forming  a  distinct 
edge  all  round  the  cloud,  should  verge  towards  the  extremity, 
and  disappear  there  gradually.  If  the  clouds  are  tempes- 
tuous, murky,  and  agitated,  the  graver  should  give  itself  up  to 
their  forms  without  reserve.  The  crossings  of  the  lines  slipuld 
be  made  lozenge-shaped,  because  this  gives  transparency  and 
an  appearance  of  motion ;  but  the  first  shoidd  in  every  case  be 
more  prominent  than  the  second.  The  lines  must  not  be  too 
wavy,  because  they  give  the  cloud  the  appearance  of  a  fleece 
of  wool  or  a  bundle  of  tow.  The  blue  of  the  sky  is  rendered 
by  straight,  horizontal  lines. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  engrave  the  flesh  of  women  and 
children  different  from  that  of  men,  and  to  make  the  first  part 
of  the  work  close  and  thick,  so  as  to  represent  the  softness  and 
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MRS.   CAROLINB  CHISHOLM. 

The  \idj  whose  porDut  ■dDmi  this  number  of  our  publics-  'When  mbout  twent;-&ve  year*  of  age,  CuoUne  Jones  mi 

tion  was  bom  at  Northamptrai,  in  Hay,  1808.    Mr.  Jonci,  hei  muried  to  Captain  Archibald  Chiiholm,  a  natire  of  Scotland, 

biher,  belonged  to  that  reapectable  clat*  of  yeomea  of  whom  in  the  East  India  Company't  military  teirice.     It  was  for  a 

En^Uiid  has  for  centuriei  hod  reawin  to  be  prood.    At  an  long  time  imagined  that  tin.  Chiaholni'i  htuband  was  con* 

eaiijr  age  the  lubject  of  this  sketch  had  to  deplore  her  father's  nected  with  tha  navy,  and  uren  now  that  notion  prerails  TOy 

lou,  and  thenceforth  she  wai  indebted  to  the  example  and  generally ;  but  it  i«  quite  a  mistake.    This  error  has  doubtleaa 


eiuTf;  of  her  matental  parent  for  many  of  those  characteriitica  arisen  from  Mr».  Chisholu's  name  having  so  long  been  asBO- 

•hich  hive  ao  ungnlaily  marked  her  career,  and  placed  her  ctated  with  ships. 

in  the  first  rank  among  the  practical  reformcn  of  this  en-  Two  years  after  their  marriage,  Mrs.  Chisholm  accompanied 

Ujtitened  age.      Uts.   Jones  is  still  living,    enjoying  more  her  husband  to  India,  he  being  connected  with  the  Madras 

knlth  snd  strength  than  falls  -to  the  lot  of  moet  people ;  and  Presidency.      Here  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  Mrs. 

•he  donbtleas  feela  an  honest  pride  in  witnessing  the  position  Cbiahobn's  first  public  efforts.     She  found  the  poor  young 

(hich  her  daughter  has  so  deaerredly  attained  in  the  eatima-  girls  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  in  an  alarming  state  of 

tics  of  the  British  public  ignorance  and  vice,     Seeing  the  evil,  she  lost  little  time  in 
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judfied,  by  your  Bilence,  in  holding  that  you  concur  vith  all 
those  present?" 

The  condottiere  bowed  slightly,  as  if  implying  an  assent 
vhich  be  dared  not  withhold ;  but  Zeno  still  looked  at  him 
as  if  demanding  a  more  unequiTOcal  expression  of  his  opinion. 
The  condottiere  was  therefore  forced  to  speak  out. 

"I  do  not  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  court :  the  matter 
is  as  joa  say,  signore,  too  plain  to  admit  of  dissent.  Methinks, 
howeTer,  it  might  have  been  safely  left  to  their  awn  chief  to 
deal  with  these  offenders,  as  I  would  assuredly  haye  done  after 
I  had  aided  in  suppressing,  for  the  time,  the  discontents  which 
somehow  manifest  themselTCs  amongst  the  troops  but  too 
often  of  late." 

The  look  and  tone  with  which  these  words  wer0  uttered  did 
not  escape  the  obser?ation  of  Zeno ;  nevertheless,  he  seemed 
not  to  notice  them,  but  continued, 

''Well  then,  signori,  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  unanimous, 
that  these  three  men,  belonging  to  the  lances  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Roberto  di  Kecanati,  have  been  guilty  of  mu- 
tinoua  language,  and  of  having  excited  the  troops  to  revolt 
igainat  the  republic.  And  now  for  the  punishment  to  be 
swarded.  With  that  I  shall  charge  myself.  Is  the  provost- 
marshal  in  attendance  ? " 

The  officer  referred  to  stept  forward, 

"  Lead  forth  theae  men  to  the  quarters  of  Sir  Roberto  di 
Bccaaati's  band,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  companions — for 
I  shall  look  to  you.  Sir  Roberto,  that  your  troops  are  turned 
out— proclaim  that  they  have  been  found  guilty  by  their  own 
captain  and  this  whole  council,  of  having  excited  the  muti- 
nous tumult  of  this  morning,  and  then  declare  the  sentence 
which  the  state  awards — the  loss  of  the  right  hand.  And  add 
ikat  which  thou  findest  written  herein."  So  saying,  Zeno 
vTote  a  few  lines  which  he  folded  and  delivered  to  the  pro- 
Tost-marshaL  The  culprits  were  immediately  removed,  and 
the  coart  rose. 

"  Aye,  let  it  be  bo,"  muttered  Recanati  to  himself,  as  he 
ansde  his  way  to  his  quarters.  "  Pool  that  thou  art !  I  will 
indeed  do  thy  will  in  this  matter.  Ha !  thou  seest  not  how 
thou  art  playing  my  game.  When  thy  provost-marshal  chops 
off  the  hands  of  these  three  poor  caiti£b,  he  shall  have  done 
more  to  forward  my  plans  and  to  make  the  troops  disaffected 
than  1  could  have  accomplished  in  days  of  plotting.'' 

And  the  condottiere  smiled  and  compressed  his  thin  lips, 
tad  pursued  his  way  homewards. 


The  troops  of  Jlecanati  were  drawn  out  in  front  of  the  fort, 
iwaiting  in  silence  the  scene  that  was  about  to  be  presented  to 
them.  Many,  too,  of  the  other  mercenaries  were  present,  and 
amoogat  them  a  number  of  the  English  archers  of  Sir  William 
Cheke.  Whether  the  appearance  of  these  latter  was  casual  or 
the  result  of  some  precautionary  arrangement  of  Zeno's  we 
ihall  not  say.  And  now  the  three  prisoners  were  led  in 
front  of  the  soldiery,  bound  and  guarded  by  the  men  of  the 
proYost-marshaL  This  officer  proceeded  deliberately  to  state 
the  crime  of  which  the  men  had  been  found  guilty,  and  then 
said  in  a  loud  voice — 

"  Hear  the  sentence  which  the  state  awards — ^that  each  of 
these  men  shall  lose  his  right  hand !  But,"  he  continued, 
reading  from  a  scroll  in  his  hand,  during  the  breathless  silence 
^a  silence  which  Recanati  knew  was  like  the  lull  which  pre- 
cedes the  whirlwind  on  a  sultry  day  in  summer),  **  the  most 
Serene  Kepublic,  through  her  generalissimo,  remits  the 
punishment  in  consideration  of  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
soldiers  returned  to  their  duty  and  the  bravery  with  which 
they  fought  to-day." 

The  effect  of  this  unexpected  pardon  was  electrical.  Shouts 
rent  the  sky  as  the  liberated  men  joined  their  comrades. 
'*  Viva  Zeno  !  Viva  il  generale  !  Viva  la  Signoria  I"  resounded 
on  erery  aide ;  and  one  could.scarce  credit  that  they  who  now 
uttered  these  acclamations  were  the  same  fierce  soldiery  who, 
a  few  hours  before,  had  assailed  the  same  general  with  threats 
aad  intimidation.  The  dark  eyes  of  the  condottiere  gTittered 
with  malignant  paaaion  at  an  issue  so  utterly  different  from 


that  which  he  had  confidently  calculated  upon.    Clenching 
his  hands  with  suppressed  rage,  he  said  hissingly— 

**  Sacro  Diavolo !  che  cosa  sciagurata !  Who  could  have 
foreseen  such  an  issue }  Well,  well,  the  wind  takes  many  a 
turn ;  who  knows  how  soon  this  breeze  may  chop  about  and 
blow  from  the  opposite  quarter?  And  then — aye,  then — 
let  our  generalissimo  look  to  himself.  In  the  meantime 
patienza." 

OHAVTBE  XII. 

King  Bettry.     What  tumult's  this  } 
IVarwick.    An  uproar,  I  dare  warrant, 
Begun  through  malice. 

Shaktpeare. 

And  how  passed  the  days  with  Bianca  and  Giulio  while  we 
have  been  occupied  with  the  war  at  Palestrina  ?  You  remember 
— BO  at  least  would  we  hope — how  that  at  the  end  of  Spring- 
tide we  left  them  in  Venice.  After  the  sudden  departure  of  the 
Sieur  de  la  Mole,  the  intercourse  between  the  maiden  and  her 
old  playmate  was  renewed  very  much  upon  its  former  footing 
of  by-gone  days.  The  girl  analysed  her  feelings,  and  pondered 
upon  them,  and  so  she  knew  and  acknowledged  to  her  own 
heart  tha}:  she  loved.  The  yoimg  man  took  not  his  heart  to 
task ;  he  cared  not  to  define  the  nature  of  his  feelings,  happy 
in  this,  that  he  felt  they  were  ministering  to  him  delights, 
stronger,  and  tenderer,  and  fresher  than  the  converse  of 
woman  had  ever  brought  to  him  before.  Baily  his  thoughts 
turned  to  the  same  object ;  daily  his  feet  led  hi^i  to  the  same 
presence.  Enjoying  the  present,  unheeding  the  future,  the 
relations  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  him  and  his 
father's  ward  justified  his  warmest  words  and  acts,  while  they 
caused  him  not  to  consider,  perhaps  not  even  to  suspect,  how 
far  he  was  tampering  with  the  most  precious  affections  of 
another.  Alas !  this  is  a  passage  in  the  heart-history  of  our 
species  too  common  to  excite  surprise.  How  often  are  the 
warm  aspirations  of  human  love  drawn  out  from  the  heart 
and  upwards  to  the  beloved  one  by  a  warmth  bright  indeed, 
but  yet  not  enduring — the  admiration  which  is  mistaken  for 
passion — and  then  the  light  and  the  heat  pass  away,  and  the 
evening  comes,  and  those  aspirations  exhaled  from  the  heart 
fall  back  again  upon  it,  like  cold  dew  upon  the  earth,  and 
turn  into  tears.  '*  Amor  che  a  nullo  amato  amar  perdona," 
wrote  the  great  Florentine—andheputs  the  sentiment  into  the 
mouth  of  woman ; — with  her  we  believe  the  proverbial  para- 
phrase of  the  Italian  sentiment,  **  Love  begets  love,"  is  oftener 
a  truth  than  with  man. 

Well,  be  this  as  it  may,  after  a  few  weeks  of  such  intercourse, 
a  message  from  the  Coimt  Polani  summoned  the  young  man 
to  join  him  at  Palestrina.  It  aroused  Qiulio  from  his  pleasant 
dream,  somewhat  as  suddenly  as  a  plash  of  cold  water  awakes 
a  heavy  sleeper.  Perhaps,  too,  the  shock  was  as  good  for 
him.  He  began  to  reflect  that  it  was  scarce  becoming  his 
nianhood  or  his  noble  name  to  linger  in  the  city,  while  so  many 
of  his  peers  were  with  the  troojis  elsewhere.  And  so  with  a 
blush  for  his  past  neglect  of  duty,  and  a  sigh  over  the  pleasant 
hours  that  were  now  to  be  brought  to  a  close,  he  commu- 
nicated to  Bianca  that  the  next  day  he  was  to  leave  Venice 
and  join  his  father.  And  that  day  passed  as  the  other  days 
had  lately  passed,  marked,  it  might  be,  by  a  sense  of  sadness 
that  cast  its  shadow  over  Bianca's  brow,  and  left  not  Giulio's 
face  undarkened.  But  it  passed,  and  passed  quickly,  too ; 
and  the  yoimg  man  has  bidden  his  last  farewell,  and  touched 
the  lips  of  his  sister-friend,  and  they  have  parted.  He  to 
mingle  again  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  life,  and  give  his  heart 
and  his  thoughts  to  things  that  energise  and  brace  the  spirit. 
She  to  the  solitude  and  contemplation  of  that  habitual  seclu- 
sion which  had  been  disturbed  for  a  short  space— even  as  a 
lake  is  troubled  by  the  passing  breeze,  and  then  smooths  its 
surface  that  it  may  refiect  all  the  more  faithfully  the  image  of 
the  heaven  that  has  looked  down  upon  it. 

And  thus  did  these  young  people  part  for  the  second  time 
in  their  lives,  each  loving  the  other,  yet  neither  having  sought 
or  made  an  avowal  of  that  love  to  the  beloved.  We  believe 
that  this  is  more  frequenUy  the  case  in  real  life,  especially 
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will  shortly  be  adopted,  for  sums  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 
But  for  the  example  set  by  Captain  ChiBhobn  in  forwarding 
remittances  to  this  country,  and  the  great  success  attending 
hi?  efforts,  this  arrangement  would  probably  neyer  have  been 
entered  into. 

In  this  sketch  of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  labours,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  mere  glance  at  her  numerous 
practical  endeavours.  To  enter  into  details  would  fill  a  goodly 
Y  )lume.  In  the  spring  of  next  year,  the  subject  of  oiir  sketch 
vrill  embark  for  Australia,  which  may  justly  be  termed  the 
country  of  her  adoption,  and  whose  people  will  no  doubt  one  day 
do  homage  to  the  genius  and  philanthropy  of  their  foster-mother. 
But  in  proportion  as  Australia  will  be  benefited  by  her  pre- 
sence, so  will  English  emigrants  of  every  grade  (but  woiking 
people's  wives  and  daughters  especially),  fipd  that  they  have 
>st  the  kindly  aid  of  one  whose  place  it  will  be  difficult  indeed 
to  fill.  The  testimonial  at  present  in  course  of  subiscription 
will  doubtless  prove  that  Englishmen  can  duly  appreciate  her 
v>rth,  but  English  women  can  never  sufficiently  reward  their 
champion  in  every  position  in  which  it  has  been  Mrs.  Chisholm's 
lot  to  find  them  placed.  Thanks  to  that  enterprising  lady, 
Knglish  mothers  can  now  safely  trust  their  young  and  inno- 
c-.i:t  daughters  in  ships  for  Australia,  without  any  fear  of  their 
f'.Uiag,  as  too  many  have  before  now,  an  easy  prey  to  bad, 
liciiigning  men. 

As  manv  of  our  readers  would  doubtless  deem  this  account 
ij;?r>mplete  without  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Chisholm  "  at  home,"  we 
will  very  briefly  describe,  in  his  own  words,  the  visit  of  a 
friend  in  June  of  last  year,  just  before  the  departure  of  the 
••Scindian,"  "Frances  Walker,"  and  "Nepaul,"  freighted 
-flrith  the  society's  emigrants. 

"  The  exterior  of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  residence  at  Islington  was 
i.>  unprepossessing  as  bricks  and  mortar  could  possibly  make  it. 
Street  architecture  was  evidently  in  its  infancy  when  Charlton- 
crescent  was  thrown  together— not  built.  An  assemblage  of 
humbly-clad  but  clean-looking  persons  saved  us  the  trouble  of 
^Viking  the  particular  house  we  wanted.  It  had  no  distinguifh- 
ir?  feature  from  its  neighbours,  save  that  the  stfeet-door  was 
i^iomed  with  a  very  small  brass  plate,  inscribed  *  Captain 
C'n<holm,'  which  had  evidently  done  years  of  good  service  in 
tl.  >  East  on  some  bullock- trunk  or  traveUing-chest.  Such  an  un- 
pretending name-plate  would  be  repudiated  by  most  suburban 
r  »idents  of  the  present '  fast  *  school,  even  for  their  carpet-bag 
'1  iring  their  annual  week's  yacation  at  Gravcsend  or  Margate. 
T'^o  passage  was  crowded  with  intending  emigrants,  each  more 
i  :j:er  than  the  other  for  an  interview  with  the  object  of  our 
^i«it.  After  considerable  jostling  and  squeezing,  we  at  length 
c  ^ntrived  to  send  up  our  name  by  a  venerable  female  attendant, 
▼ho  expressed  a  fervent  wish  that  we  '  might  see  her  missus 
that  night,'  but  she  was  sure  she  didn't  know  whm!  Our 
fiir  companion's  curiosity  was,  of  course,  awakened  at  this 
i-pect  of  fiffairs,  and  she,  at  any  rate,  resolved  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed. 'Patience  t*  a  virtue,'  and  we  had  a  tolerable 
'  .-^son  in  its  acquirement.  At  its  termination  we  were  ushered 
^ip  the  naiTow  uncarpetcd  stairs  into  the  audience- chamber 
ipon  the  first  floor.  We  had  been  at  many  *  receptions,'  but 
t.iis  was  the  strangest  of  them  aU.  Mrs.  Chisholm  was  seated 
W-hind  a  large  sea-chest,  raised  upon  a  couple  of  benches. 
The  chest  was  covered  with  writing  materials  and  baggage- 
papt^rs,  which  she  was  distributing  to  the  various  emigrants, 
MhiUt  at  the  samo  time  answering  every  possible  inquiry,  and 
endeavouring  to  satisfy  almost  every  impossible  complaint. 
Aiier  witnessing  for  five  minutes  what  Mrs.  Chisholm  had  to 
eiidnre,  we  felt  heartily  ashamed  at  having  lost  our  patience 
'■u  the  stairs.  The  room  (but  dimly  lighted  by  two  or  three 
c:mdles  hung  in  tin  candlesticks  against  the  wall)  was  fur- 
niNhed  with  a  model  of  the  sleeping-berths  allotted  to  emigrants 
01  board  the  society's  ships.  Though  doubtless  very  well 
»-]upted  for  the  purpose  intended,  their  appearance  certainly 
•Id  not  imbue  us  with  a  desire  immediately  to  seek 

'  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave,' 

lut  rather  strengthened  our  determination 

*  To  take  our  stand  on  solid  land,' 


and  repose  in  our  own  time-honoured  four-poster.  Attached 
to  the  sides  of  these  sleeping-berths  were  sundry  utensils 
required  by  those  indulging  in  a  voyage  to  the  antipodes, 
such  as  tin  plates,  hook-pots,  and  water-cans.  These  were 
evidently  constructed  by  some  one  having  most  severe  notions 
of  economy,  combined  with  a  vast  regard  for  durability. 
One  of  the  bed-places  was  occupied  by  ^  filter,  snugly 
ensconced  in  a  wicker-basket  of  snowy  whiteness,  looking 
altogether  so  provokingly  cozy  and  comfortable  by  com- 
parison with  its  neighbours,  that'  it  almost  seemed  to  say, 
•Won't  you  find  me  useful,  my  friends?'  A  model  emi- 
grants* medicine-chest,  made  of  plain  deal  wood,  unencum- 
bered with  all  decoration  save  a  printed  label,  together  with  a 
life-buoy,  'capable  of  sustaining  seven  persons,'  complete 
alike  the  ornaments  and  utilities  of  the  room. 

"The  'group-meeting*  over,  and  the  emigrants  dismissed, 
we  were  (at  ten  o'clock  at  night)  favoured  with  a  private 
interview  by  the  Emigrants'  Friend — for  such,  indeed,  is  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Most  of  our  readers  *kave  doubtless  seen  many 
portraits  of  this  lady.  We  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  more  than  one  good  likeness — poor  Fairland's  lithograph 
from  Hayter's  painting.  To  describe  a  lady's  personal  appear- 
ance is  an  ungracious  task  at  best,  and  we  will  therefore  not 
attempt  it  save  in  a  negative  manner.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  seen*  Mrs.  Chisholm  depicted  (by  a  certain  enthusi- 
astic artist,  as  yet,  happily,  unknown  to  fame)  as  being 
mounted  on  a  coal-black  steed,  attired  in  an  elegant  riding- 
habit  (with  the  prescribed  length  and  insufficiency  of  waist), 
and  with  her  whip  beckoning  her  emigrants  across  a  colonial 
river,  in  a  decidedly  *  Come  on !  *  style  of  attitude,  worthy  of 
Astley's  best  tableaux,*  may  rest  perfectly  assured  that  they 
do  not,  from  such  a  picture,  form  a  very  accurate  notion  of 
the  Emigrants'  Friend,  as  she  really  appears  when  rendering 
them  assistance.  Let  them  imagine  a  sedate,  matronly  lady, 
with  eyes  well  set  under  a  very  capacious  forehead — orbs  that 
seem  to  'look  you  through'  whilst  addressing  you — and 
withal  a  fascinating  manner  which  at  once  seizes  upon  you, 
and  induces  you  to  prolong  your  stay,  and  they  will  have  a 
tolerable  portrait  of  Mrs.  Chisholm.  After  a  very  brief  inter- 
view, we  took  our  leave,  convinced  that  we  had  seen  by  no 
means  the  least  remarkable  personage  of  these  practical  and 
wonder-working  times.*' 

AJthough  future  English  emigrants  will  shortly  be  deprived 
of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  counsel  before  they  quit  their  native  shores, 
still  the  results  of  her  labours  will  remain.  These  results 
have  been  obtained  in  despite  of  an  opposition  such  as  few 
would  be  willing  to  contend  against — an  opposition  that  could 
only  have  been  defeated  by  one  who  was  prepared  to  bring 
into  the  contest  the  same  amount  of  stem  determination,  un- 
flinching industry,  and  disinterested  philanthropy,  as  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  But  it  is  the  women  of  England  who  should  ever 
bless  her  name,  for  many  indeed  are  the  almost  broken  hearts 
of  the  gentler  sex  that  have  been  healed  by  her.  Mothers 
have  been  united  to  children  whom  they  hardly  dared  to  hope 
ever  again  to  see  in  this  life ;  wives  have  joined  their  husbands, 
after  years  of  painful  separation ;  and  scores  of  British  maidens, 
shielded  alike  from  injury  and  insult  during  the  long  sea 
voyage,  have  been  safely  deposited  at  their  brothers'  Austra- 
lian firesides.  These  facts  should  not,  and  we  feel  assured 
will  not,  be  speedily  forgotten.  Whilst  they  are  remembered, 
then  also  will  the  woman  be  borne  in  mind  by  whose  un- 
daimted  energy  such  glorious  results  were  achieved.  Every  • 
English  parent,  for  ages  yet  to  come,  whose  children,  either 
from  necessity  or  inclination,  may  be  induced  to  seek  the 
Australian  shores,  will  have  good  reason  to  bless  the  day 
when  emigration  was  reformed,  its  glaring  and  infamous 
abuses  remedied,  and  its  difficulties  and  dangers  lessened,  by 
the  energetic  genius  and  daring  moral  courage  of  Ca&oline 
Chisholm. 

*  A  picture  recently  published  in  a  panoramic  form,  entitled, 
"  Adventures  of  Mrs.  Chisholm,"  contains  the  above  portrait. 
This  singular  production  has  been  sold  by  thousands  both  in 
London  and  the  northern  provincial  towns  of  England. 
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KE08E0VAH. 


KsoisoTAB  ii  K  town  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiftU 
{lain  near  the  lake  of  Onunyah,  within  three  dayi'  journey  of 
I'abrii,  the  capital  of  Azbaidjin,  one  of  the  ten  proTincea  of 
Fenia.  The  ii^abitaiiti  number  neuly  twelve  hundred,  and 
ate  of  Chaldean  origin.  They  were  foTmerly  Nettoriaiu,  but 
have  lately  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  At  Ehoarovah 
the  houaee  are  large,  conTenient,  and  well  built,  many  of 
tbem  have  very  beautiful  gardena  attached,  but  the  cultivation 
of  the  evth  does  not  lay  much  for  their  owners'  knowledge  of 
agticulture  ;  and  in  this  Ihey  are  not  distin|;uiahed  from  their 
neighbours,  who  are  but  indifferent  husbandmen.  A  recent 
traveller  eays  that  when  he  for  the  first  time  saw  Khoarovah, 
ike  petwutts  who  used  carts,  employed  a  team  of  bufialoee ; 
from  a  sketch  which  he  then  made  our  engraving  is  taken. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  an  ancient  bss.relief  is 
faand  upon  a  rock,  representing  two  horsemen  attended  by 


it  exposed,  i 


iOHMtimea    the   point   is    eurmounted  bv  t 


The  peasants  for  the  moat  part  erect  their  own  dwelling,  ud 
manufacture  their  own  materials  for  the  building.  Collertic| 
a  great  quantity  of  earth  in  a  trough,  they  raoii-tengradaillj  by  i 
adding  water  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  thick  poate,  ihfy 
then  press  this  moistened  earth  into  the  wooden  brick-mould, 
with  rapidity  and  exactness.  One  man  may  thus  produce  t 
prodigious  quantity  of  bricks  in  one  day,  generally  betieni 
two  and  three  thouauid.  The  bricks  having  taken  the  deeiml 
form  are  hardened  in  the  sun,  and  are  then  considered  fit  for 
use.  Nearly  all  the  houaea  are  buUt  of  these  materials. 
-  In  Persia,  as  well  as  in  America,  agriculture  siutaini  Iht 
chief  part  of  the  public  expenses,  and  is  a  source  of  con- 
siderable revenue.  The  state  claims  a  certain  duty  apon  sU 
products ;  bat  money  being  extaemely  rare  in  the  Tillages  and' 


r  or  a  busbandican, 


ehampions  on  foot:  it  is  very  large,  and  after  a  remote  ttyle  of 
art,  probably  sculptured  during  the  monarchial  period  ot  the 
Basaanides. 

Persiui  Tillages  generally  reeemble  each  other  in  nearly 
every  particular ;  there  is  the  seme  earthen  wall,  and  row  of 
'  trees,  and  breaches  in  the  wall,  occasioned  by  srme  trivial 
accident,  for  the  Persian  builds  but  slightly,  and  his  fortifi- 
cation is  a  merely  imaginary  defence,  that  a  fox  might  break 
down — the  Eame  mud  hoveli,  and  here  and  there  picturesque 
(lid  houses,  with  gilded  cupolas  of  different  heights  ;  together 
with  the  same  extensive  caravansarieg— simple  as  of  old.  If 
the  Tillage  is  rich  and  popuions,  the  houaes  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  are  garnished  with  various  carvings  and  cololued 
glsss;  some  of  the  dwellinge  are  built  of  brick.  Prom  any 
other  habitations,  by  its  peculiarity  of  material  or  architectural 
decoration,  may  be  recognised  the  dwelling  of  the  Ket  Ehoda, 
chief  of  the  village.  The  Mosque  la  generally  indicated  by  a 
brick  dome,  upon  the  point  of  which  a  plume  of  (torl^'s  feftlwrs 


eotutry  districts,  moat  of  the  peasants  pay  the  greater  put 
of  the  government  impoets  in  grain  or  oattte.  This  is  a.  giEsl 
alleviation  to  the  husbandmen,  who  are  generally  poor.  Agri- 
culture in  Persia,  ie  the  some  now  se  it  has  been  for  naaj 
centuriee.  They  have  a  stereotyped  system  of  husbandry— ■ 
good  old  way— from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  .induct 
them  to  depart.  In  the  labours  of  the  fielJs,  as  we  hsTe 
before  remarked,  bullocks  or  buffaloes  are  employed.  Every- 
thing in  Persia  reminds  the  trsTeller  of  the  old  time — ihete 
things  seem  to  have  remained  as  they  were  from  the  beginiiin| ; 
the  Persian  makes  hie  bricks  and  builda  his  house  as  of  jore, 
the  oz-drawn  cart  rumbles  over  the  marshy  soil;  but  tvbilt 
every  social  arrangement  maintains  its  old  character,  one  looki 
in  vain  for  the  glory  and  power  of  the  country,  the  bygone  mai- 
nifioence  buried  in  unaccountable  oblivion  even  by  their  ova 
historians.  Scattered  fragments  here  and  there  give  indicalioii 
of  the  condition  of  ancient  Persia,  and  the  caves  in  the  rocki 
■till  remain  where  the  Persian  kinge  are  buried. 
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THE  JAVANESE  AND  THE  SUARK. 


Sib  Juhx  Butmov,  who  Mcompanied  Bii  Qeorge  Staunton 
m  ilia  «mb«M7  to  China,  published  a  Tolume,  ia  ISOB,  giTing 
an  tcctmnt  of  hia  obMrrationi  in  Cochin  Chins,  which  U  full 
at  intaeating  detail*  regarding  that  u  well  at  other  countiiet 
of  ihe  Krathem  hemuphere.  Gided,  aa  he  waa,  with  nearly 
ill  the  qoaLtiea  whieh  fit  a  man  for  traTelling  with  profit  to 
lumulf  and  the  woild  at  large,  hia  deacriptiona  of  men  and  thinga 
could  hardlj  fail  to  be  intereating.  The  volume  hu  been,  how- 
tver,  10  long  oat  of  print,  that,  in  all  piobabtlitr,  few  of  the 
puag  generation  of  readen  are  familiar  with  it.  Hia  atato- 
ments  reapecting  the  Spice  Itlanda  of  the  Pacific,  under  Dutch 
twaj,  are  particulirly  deaerring  attention.  We  have  telccted 
fill  engra ring  an  incident  which  he  deaccibea  aa  having  occurred 
while  Ijing  off  Java,  and  we  thnll  let  him  deacribe  it  in  hia  own 


appealed  to  be  atill  more  lo,  who  happened  at  that  moment  to 
be  aat«Tn  of  the  ahip,  paddling  hia  canoe,  with  a  load  of  fruit 
and  vegetablea.  Hia  ^iprchenaion  leat  the  wounded  ahark, 
in  rolling  and  plunging,  and  laahing  the  water  with  ila  fioa 
and  tail,  ahould  overturn  hia  little  akiff,  which  waa  not 
much  larger  than  the  animitl  itaelf,  hia  pxertiona  to  get 
out  of  Ita  reach,  and  the  marka  of  terror  that  were 
viaible  on  hia  countenance,  atruck  our  fellow-traveller,  Alex- 
ander, M  forcibly,  that,  though  of  momentaiy  duration,  he 
caught  with  his  pencil  a  apirited  sketch,  which,  having  the 
merit  at  leaat  of  being  a  true  repreaen cation  of  a  Javanese 
canoe,  with  ita  paddle  and  bamboo  outrigger,  wss  conaidered 
as  not  unworthy  of  being  put  into  the  engraver's  hands.  The 
shark,  being  killed  with  a  harpoon,  was  then  hoiated  on  deck 
and  opened.     The  contenta  of  its  stomach  formed  a  mass  of 


"In  no  other  part  of  the  world  do  I  recollect  to  have 
oburved  such  shoals  of  sharka  aa  are  constantly  prowling  near 
the  akore  at  Anjerie,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  offals  that 
flott  down  the  river,  or  are  thrown  upon  the  beach.  When 
en  board  the  "  Hindostan  "  at  this  anchorage,  I  hooked  cne  of 
the»  Toncioua  animala  from  the  stem  gallery,  in  doing  which, 
'lawerer,  I  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  being  dragged  by  it 
into  Lbe  sea.  No  sooner  did  the  fish  put  the  hook  in  its  jaw, 
than,  plonging  towards  the  bottom,  he  drew  his  line  to  ita 
Tull  ttretch,  which,  being  entangled  in  the  ruling  of  the 
EiUery,  swept  away  at  once  a  great  part  of  the  balustrade.  In 
^  npidity  with  which  the  rope  ran  out,  a  coil  of  it  got 
round  my  arm ;  hut  just  aa  I  waa  forced  among  the  wreck,  the 
>lurk.  by  darting  back  lo  the  surface,  slackened  the  rope  aufit- 
tiently  to  enable  me  to  disengage  my  arm  and  get  clear. 
Gttvlj  u  I  was  alarmed  at  this  accident,  a  poor  Javanese 


such  magnitude  and  variety  as  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  It 
consisted,  among  other  articles,  of  the  complete  head  of  a 
female  buffalo,  a  whole  calf,  a  quantity  of  entrails  and  of 
bones,  and  large  fragments  of  the  upper  and  under  shells  of  a 
considerable-sized  turtle.  The  length  of  the  shark  was  ten 
feet  eight  inches."*  Sir  John  gives  a  horrible  account  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Chineae  aettlera  in  Java  by  the  Butch 
coloniats  who  ruled  them.  Finding  it  impossible  to  induce 
them  to  consume  opium  and  other  foreign  products  in  quan- 
titiea  sufficiently  lai^e  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  importers,  a  pre- 
tended conspiracy  waa  trumped  up;  in  1710,  the  Chineae 
chieft  were  horribly  tortured,  and  the  whole  of  the  Chinese 
population,  including  the  women  and  children,  to  the  number 
of  twelve  thooaand,  were  massacred  in  cold  blood., 

■  "  A  Voyage  to  Cochin  China,  In  the  years  1792  and  1793." 
pp.  102-3. 
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ART  IN  GREECE.—THE  CONVENTS  OF   MOUNT 

ATHOS. 

Mount  Athos  lies  to  the  south  of  Macedonia,  between  the 
gul&  of  Contessa  and.  Monte  Santo,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
peninsula  connected  with  the  continent  by  an  isthmus  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  long.  It  is  a  round  and  almost  conical  mass, 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  three  thousand  feet  aboTe  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  casting  an  immense  shadow  in  the  Setting  sun 
almost  across  the  Archipelago.  Little  mention  is  made  of  it 
in  the  works  of  Grecisn  historians  beyond  the  record  of  two 
facts — ^the  one,  that  Xerxes  caused  a  canal  to  be  cut  across  the 
iBthmus  to  giTC  a  passage  to  his  fleet ;  and  the  other,  that  a 
Greek  sculptor,  Dinocrates,  proposed  to  Alexander  the  Great 
to  cut  the  mountain  into  the  form  of  a  statue  with  outstretched 
arm,  and  holding-  in  its  hand  a  town  containing  ten  thousand 
inhabitants. 

The  hill  is  called  at  the  present  day  by  many  of  the  Greeks 
Ilagion  Oros,  or  the  Holy  Mountain,  audit  is  rendered  remark- 
able by  the  fact,  that  its  population  now  consists  of  about  six 
thousand  monks,  forming  a  separate  and  almost  ind^>endent 
C3mmunity,  and  inhabiting  several  convents  built  along  the 
slopes.  These  convents  were  the  cradle  of  Byzantine  art 
fourteen  himdred  years  ago,  and  now,  after  a  thousand  storms 
of  war,  and  change, '  and  revolution  have  rolled  over  Greece, 
they  form  its  last  refuge. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  this  religious  community,  we  have 
no  certain  information.    In  the  persecutions  with  which  the 
Christians  were  pursued  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  many  faced  martyrdom  without  hesitation,  and  even  with 
joy ;    others,  less  confident  in  their  own  strength  of  nervei 
sought  security  in  desert  fastnesses,  and  adopted  the  life  of 
anchorites.    It  was  thus  that  the  seeds  of  Christianity  were 
scattered  over  the  solitudes  of  Nubia  and  Syria.    Many  more 
fled  to  Mount  Athos,  ^d  took  up  their  abode  along  its  sides, 
hoping  that  the  seclusion  of  the  place,  and  the  difficulty  of 
access,  would  afford  them  safety,  however  precarious,  from  the 
rage  oftheir  enemies.    When  Constantino  removed  the  seat  of 
the  empire  to  Constantinople,  and  avowed  his  adherence  to 
the  new  faith,  the  population  of  Mount  Athos  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  convents  were  built,  such,  in  all  probability,  as 
we  now  see  them.    It  is  right  to  mention,  however,  that  this 
is  mainly  coi^ecture ;  history  is  entirely  silent  regarding  thi« 
retired  but  interesting  comer  of  the  Byzantine  empire.    We 
have  said  that  these  convents  are  the  last  refuge  of  Greek  art ; 
we  may  add,  that  they  contain  some  interesting  relics  of  old 
Byzantine  civilisation,  and  manners,  and  forms  of  fiuth,  and 
arc  by  no  means  an  uninteresting  subject  of  study  for  those 
who  seek  to  life  up  the  pall  which  for  four  centuries  has 
shrouded  the  remains  of  Greek  greatness.    They  number  in 
all  twenlyothree,  lying  around  the  mo\mtain,  none  of  them 
at  any  great  distance  from  the  sea.     The  most  Ancient  to 
which  our  attention  will   principally  be  directed,   are  the 
Affhia  Labra,  or  holy  monastery,  Yatopedi,  IvirOn,  and  Xilaa- 
dari.    The  first,  which  at  present  contains  about  four  hundred 
monks,  was  founded  by  St.,  Athanssius  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  to  this  circumstance  owes  its  pre- 
eminence over  all  the  others.    While  they  are  simply  dedi- 
cated to  some  saint,  it  is  entitled  the  holy  monastery  par 
excellence.    Yatopedi  was  the  one  to  which  John  Contocuzine, 
whose   romantic   story  has  been  so  well  told  by  Gibbon, 
retired  to  spend  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  when,  dis- ' 
gusted  with  power,  he  abdicated  the  imperial  throne. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  rises  the  little  Church 
of  the  Transfiguration,  and  scattered  around  are  a  town  and 
some  little  villages ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsida  lies 
the  proUdon  or  metropolis  of  Moimt  Athos,  Karies — all  in- 
habited by  a  shifting  population  of  monks,  whose  sole  occu- 
pation is  the  importation  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
from  Salomen  for  their  brethren  in  the  convent.  The  monks 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  brothers  and  fathers,  otpapas^ 
and  are  made  up  of  an  indiscriminate  mixture  cf  Sclaves, 
Greeks,  WaUachians,  and  Armenians,  all  reduced  to  the  same 
state  of  torpor,  both  physical  and  mental,  imder  the  rigidity  of 


the  monastic  rule.  The  convent  buildings .  present  for  the 
most  part  gpreat  uniformity  of  appearance,  generally  an  irre- 
gular and  confused  mass,  with  no  evidence  of  unity  of  design 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  different  parts.  A  sinf^le  door, 
which  is  i^ways  fastened  at  twilight,  gives  entrance  to  a 
square  court-yard,  around  which  the  cells  of  the  inmates  are 
ranged  in  one  or  more  stories ;  additions  being  made,  upon  a 
plan  apparently  dictated  solely  by  caprice,  when  anj  increase 
took  place  in  their  number.  In  the  centre  stands  the  cshurch, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  smaU  chapels,  but  all  built  of  brick, 
and  so  imperfectly,  that  frequent  repairs  have  effacfid  all 
graces  of  the  primitive  style.  On  all  the  walls  appear  stifi^ 
sad-looking,  and  austere  pictures,  which  form  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  easy,  indolent,  and  vMOueiant  appearance  of  the 
monks. 

Mount  Athos  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  Christianity  the 
great  seat  of  intellectual  activity — the  hot-bed  of  theological 
and  metaphysical  discussion;  but  the  state  of  listless  indo- 
lence in  which  its  inhabitants  are  now  plunged  is  a  strange 
satire  upon  its  former  glory.  All  the  convents  contain  libra- 
ries of  greater  or  less  extent,  filled  with  manuscripts  and  rare 
and  valuable  relics  of  the  literature  of  antiquity ;  but  the 
monks,  far  from  studying  them,  suffer  them  to  be  lost  or 
injured  through  carelessness,  in  utter  and  complete  ignorance 
of  the  treasures  of  which  they  are  the  guardians.  They  read 
nothing  but  their  offices,  write  but  rarely,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  plunged  in  complete  ignorance,  not  only  of  everything 
that  is  passing  in  the  outer  world— but  of  the  very  rudimenu 
of  literature  and  science.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  a 
diligent  search  by  competent  persons  would  bring  to  light 
many  valuable  works  of  classical  authors  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  lost,  or  known  to  the  western  world  only  in  a  mutilated 
state.  Some  of  the  monks  who  visit  Salomen  to  transact 
business  for  the  convents,  take  advantage  of  their  stay,  to  pick 
up  a  smattering  knowledge  of  medicine  and  the  Turkish 
language,  but  this  is  the  only  effort  towards  self>improvemcnt 
that  is  ever  made.  The  rude  daubs  by  which  Byzantine  art  is 
now  represented  amongst  them,  furnish  additional  proof  of  their 
mental  degradation  when  we  remember  that,  daring  the  first 
two  centuries  after  the  establishment  of  the  convents  on 
Mount  Athos,  they  were  the  chief  seats  of  religious  art  in  the 
world,  and  students  resorted  thither  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
to  receive  instruction  from  the  inmates. 

In  these  times  such  names  as  those  of  St.  Athanasius  and 
Peter  the  Athonite  figured  in  their  annals,  in  no  very  striking 
contrast  with  many  others  of  scarce  inferior  zeal  and  learning. 
The  church  of  Aghia  Labra,  fotmded-  by  Athanasius  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  was  endowed  richly  a.i>.  96') 
by  the  emperor  Nicephorus.  The  gates,  which  probably 
belong  to  that  period,  are  composed  of  wrought  copper,  and 
display  great  beauty  of  execution.  They  remind  one  of  those 
of  the  church  of  Ravello  near  Amalfi,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  religious  monuments  of  Apulia.  The  portico  is  covered 
with  Turkish  ornaments.  The  general  arrangement  is  that  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  The  altar  is  covered  M-itU 
a  great  deal  of  rich  gilding,  as  also  most  parts  of  the  ceiling, 
which  is  covered  with-  carved  and  fretted  work,  and  encaixbtic 
paintings  in  great  abundance;  and  the  body  of  the  ch.urch 
contains  desks,  pulpits,  and  other  articles  of  a  similar  nature 
of  great  richness.  The  monks  have  substituted  these  for  the 
massive  pulpits  of  the  ancient  Latin  church.  Nearly  all  are 
the  gifts  of  the  Russian  government. 

The  Byzantine  school,  which  was  a  school  of  transition  from 
ancient  art,  that  sought  the  beautiful  merely  for  the  form 
itself,  to  Christian  art,  which  uses  the  form  only  to  veil  an 
idea,  devoted  itself  from  the  very  first  to  preparing  for  the 
transformation  which  inevitably  followed  the  adoption  of  this 
new  aim  by  the  cultivators  of  art.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
Byzsntine  artists  were  successful  in  arriving  at  a  unity  such 
as  has  never  been  attained  by  those  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
from  which  they  are  still  very  far  indeed.  The  Italian 
mosaics,  executed  by  Italian  artists,  can  alone  give  us  a  right 
idea  of  the  laborious  changes  which  Byzantine  art  underwent 
before  it  assumed  its  definitive  form  from  the  teachings  of  the 
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great  znaaten  of  the  school.  At  a  later  .period,  to  preserve 
the  established  forms  from  the  influences  of  time  or  caprice  or 
fashion,  a  monk  named  Denys  collected  the  acknowledged  and 
established  principles  of  the  school,  and  compiled  them  in  a 
code.  His  manuscript  was  distributed  through  4he  various 
convents  and  carefully  copied,  and  thenceforward  became  the 
text-book  of  the  painters ;  and  so  powerful  has  been  its 
influence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ^  the  date  of  a  Byzantine 
painting  by  its  style.  So  closely  have  its  rules  been  attended 
to,  through  a  long  lapse  of  time,  so  intimate,  too,  has  been  the 
connexion  between  Greek  painting  and  the  Greek  worship, 
that  the  former  has  everywhere  followed  in  the  march  of  'the 
priests,  and  we  findit  prevailing  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  in  Russia,  in  Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  regions 
bordering  on  Mount  Sinai,  where  Greek  convents  are  numerous. 
The  church.  Aghia  Labra,  contains  the  best  specimens  of 
it  extant.  The  cupola  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  colossal  figure 
of  Christ,  with  that  air  of  purity  and  dignity  which  the 
painters  of  the  Renaissance  have  adopted.  The  complexion 
is  straW'Colourfd,  as  the  monks  there  express ;  one  hand  is 
extended  towards  St.  John,  as  if  in  the  act  of  instructing,  and 
the  other  is  laid  on  his  heart.  The  hair  is  fair,  but  the  beard 
is  black,  as  also  the  eyebrows,  which  give  the  half-closed  eyes 
an  air  of  mingled  simplicity,  sweetness,  and  firmness.  The 
Byzantine  artists  indicated  the  importance  of  the  personage 
they  painted  by  the  size  of  the  figure.  The  saints  increase  in 
height  as  they  increase  in  holiness,  while  Christ  is  taller  than 
them  all  by  the  head  and  shoulders. 

At  the  base  of  the  cupola  stand  a  row  of  archangels  in 
shining  robes,  holding  huge  sceptres  in  their  hands,  surmounted 
by  images  of  the  Redeemer.  The  brilliant  colours  of  their 
garments  stand  in  dazzling  contrast  to  the  sombre  black  of  the 
ground,  and  in  their  faces  and  attitudes  there  is  an  air  of  lofty, 
calm  majesty.  Over  their  heads  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
cherubs  flutter  round  Christ  as  a  centre,  and  as  if  typifying 
the  spirits  of  the  blest,  they  seem  to  grow  more  and  more 
ethereal  the  nearer  they  approach  him.  There  is  nothing 
human  in  their  figures  except  the  head.  The  rest  is  oom- 
posed  of  a  great  number  of  wings,  pointing  in  every  direction, 
and  looking  like  stars  in  the  deep  blue  firmament  of  the  vault 
above ;  while  on  a  golden  ground,  and  on  a  grand  scale,  the 
image  of  Christ  looks  down  from  the  midst  of  them  aU,  so 
that  in  whatever  part  of  the  building  the  worshipper  kneels, 
he  seems  to  have  his  eye  upon  him. 

The  pendentives  represent  the  four  evangelists  writing  at 
the  dictation  of  an  apostle,  and  the  walls  of  the  rest  of  the 
church  are  covered  vrith  subjects  drawn  from  the  Old  or 
New  Testament.  On  the  two  arms  of  the  cross  we  see  the 
i^aints  of  the  church  militant,  who  shook  off  the  dust  of  the 
schools,  and  defended  their  faith  on  the  fields  of  force,  stand- 
ing  upright  upon  a  black  ground,  in  an  attitude  of  vigilant 
repose.  The  churches  of  the  other  convents  present  precisely 
the  same  aspect,  though  on  a  more  diminutive  and  less  perfect 
scale,  in  accordanpe  with  the  Medo- Persian  laws  of  the 
Byzantine  school,  which  treated  all  subjects  in  the  same 
manner,  with  the  same  figures,  in  the  same  attitudes.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  principal  nave,  to  the  left,  appears  a  painting 
with  an  inscription,  now  illegible,  evidently  representing  one 
of  the  Latin  chiefs  of  the  Crusades,  who  fixed  their  abode  in 
Greece  on  their  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  His  head-dress 
is  that  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  his  robe,  as  well  as  his 
crown,  is  sprinkled  v/ith  JUttra'de-Ua,  and  in  his  hands  he  holds 
a  model  representation  of  the  facade  of  a  church,  probably  of 
one  which  owed  it  existence  to  his  pious  munificence;  in 
front  of  him  aippears  his  son,  wearing  the  same  costume. 

Under  the  external  portico  we  find  figures  of  the  ancient 
nsffti,  or  anchorites,  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  who,  in  imitation 
of  the  fathers  of  the  desert,  lived  in  grottoes  and  caverns  in  the 
mountani  side.  Th%y  appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  of  hungeir,  and  are  clothed  in  a  simple  and  primitive 
Sarment  of  leaves,  while  their  beard  descends  almost  to  their 
knees.  Beside  them  an  inscription  informs  us,  **  Such  was 
the  life  of  these  anchorites."  These  ascetics  themselves 
travelled  from  convent  to  convent,-  painting  those  vivid  repre- 


sentations of  their  own  tmhappy  lives,  and  also  sculptured 
numerous  little  crucifixes  in  wood,  many  of  which  are  still 
preserved. 

The  monks  attribute  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  church 
of  Aghia  Labra  to  a .  brother  of  their  order,  named  Manuel 
Fanselinos  {the  moon  in  all  its  §plendour)^  but  they  are  unable 
to  say  at  what  period  he  lived.  The  figures  are  executed  in 
fresco,  in  very  low  relief,  which  disappears  at  the  distance  of 
the  floor;  the  tone  is  very  light,  and  certainly  betrays  no 
attempt  at  imitation,  and  the  whole  is  rather  coloured  than 
painted.  Fresco-painting  is  very  ancient,  and  is  not  due  to 
the  Byzantine  school,  but  to  a  Roman  artist,  named  Ludius, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  substituted  it  for  the  encaustic. 

The  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  near  estimate  of  the  date  of 
these  works,  is  by  comparing  them  with  others  of  the  same 
character  in  Italy,  the  da^e  of  which  is  known.  They  may  be 
safely  referred  in  chronological  order,  we  should  think,  to  the 
mosaics  of  Santa  Pudentiana,  executed  at  Rome  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  the  artist,  with  his 
pagan  notions  still  running  in  his  head,  has  given  Christ  the 
features  of  Jupiter ;  and  those  of  St.  Paul  outside  the  walls  of 
St  John  of  Lateran,  in  the  fotirth  century,  a  period  in  which  the 
Byzantine  art  shared  in  the  complete  triumph  of  Christianity. 
The  parallel  might  be  followed  out  in  several  instances  of  a 
still  later  date,  did  our  space  permit. 

Compared  with  the  Italian  mosaics,  the  Byzantine  art  re- 
sembles them  in  the  amplitude  of  outline  of  those  which  cer- 
tainly belong  to  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Christian  era,,  when 
Greek  art  was  still  in  its  prime.  This  amplitude  disappeared 
totally  after  the  ninth  century,  and  was  not  seen  again  till  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  return  to. antique  form^  was 
plainly  due  to  Michael  Angelo.  So  that  we  must  either  attri- 
bute these  Byzantine  paintings  at  Aghia  Labra  to  a  very  early 
date,  or  suppose  them  to  have  been  executed  since  the  Renais- 
sance under  the  influence  of  the  Vasari  school.  The  latter 
supposition  is,  however,  inadmissible,  owing  to  the  historical 
accuracy  displayed  in  the  rendering  of  the  entails.  The 
armour,  the  little  chains,  the  helmets,  all  warrant  us  in 
believing  that  the  artist  was  the  contemporary  of  the  knights 
and  nobles  whom  he  represents,  and  whom  he  must  have  seen 
at  the  court  of  the  Paleeologi  and  the  Comneri.  The  perfect 
state  of  preservation  in  which  the  works  appear  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  Mount  Athos  has  remained  intact  for 
ages  from  all  political  storms  and  agitations. 

The  mode  of  instruction  in  painting  pursued  by  the  monks, 
whatever  be  its  effectiveness,  has  certainly  the  merit  of  extreme 
simplicity.  Those  of  the  pupils  who  exhibit  most  ability  are 
placed  on  a  platform  behind  those  who  have,  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  masters,  and  there  watch  them  while  at  work. 
After  a  few  years  of  this,  they  are  themselves  permitted  to 
practise.  Before  commencing,  the  wall  is  entirely  laid  bare, 
and  then  covered  vrith  a  coating  of  plaster,  which  is  carefully 
smoothed  by  the  trowel.  The  ablest  of  the  monastic  artists 
then  indicates  to  his  subordinate  the  nature  ofthe  design  to  be 
executed,  the  size  of  the  principal  flgure  or  figures,  and  the 
legend  which  is  to  accompany  it.  The  latter  then  sketches 
the  outline  in  a  brownish-red,  and  hands  the  brush  to  one 
still  less  advanced,  who  gives  the  flgure  some  local  tones,  and 
makes  some  attempt  at  shading.  The  finishing  is  done  by  the 
same  hand  which  traces  the  outline,  but  the  execution  ia  in 
most  instances  extremely  rude. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  there  is  no  tmmixed  evil  under  the 
sun ;  and  yet  this  is  a  truth  which,  like  many  others  equally 
obridus,  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  by  hasty  disputants  and 
headstrong  innovators.  The  subject  of  which  we  have  been 
treating  supplies  a  case  in  point.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  people  denoimce  the  monastic  system  as  an 
unmitigated  curse  to  society.  Convents  are  described  as  mere 
nests  of  corruption,  or,  at  best,  cradles  of  absurd  superstition, 
and  monks  as  lazy  worthless  drones,  whose  existence  is 
scarcely  to  be  tolerated.  Yet,  from  what  has  been  stated 
above,  it  appears  they  may  be,  and  history  tells  us  they  have 
been,  of  great  service  to  literature  and  art,  not  to  mention 
their  many  deeds  of  charity. 
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beyond  the  fancies  of  Goltzins,  gave  his  bnrin  capricious  and 
singular  but  expressiye  moyements.  Cornelius  Wischer, 
though  differing  so  widely-  from  Edelinck,  disputes  the  first 
rank  with  him ;  the  Audxans  produced  masterpieces  of  art. 
One  of  them,  Qerard,  copied  both  on  copper-plate  with  the 
burin  and  in  etching,  the  splendid  "  Battles  of  Alexander  "  by 
Lebrun,  and  with  so  much  skill  as  to  make  us  sometimes  doubt 
whether  the  painter's  or  the  engrayer's  art  was  the  greater. 

It  was  not  until  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the  art 
b^gan  to  flourish  in  England.  The  first  engravings  worthy  of 
note  which  appeared  in  this  coimtry  were  those  which  accom- 
panied an  edition  of  *'  Yesaluris's  Anatomy,"  about  the 
year  1546,  which  were  engraved  by  Thomas  Geminius.  They 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  full  of  defects,  but  we  can 
readily  overlook  these  in  consideration  of  its  being  a  first 
attempt.  The  art  was  greatly  patronised  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  in  the  reign  of  ElizabeUi,  who  constanUy  employed  a 
painter  and  two^  engravers  in  his  palace  at  Lambeth.  One  of 
the  latter,  Remigius  Hogenbergh,  engraved  his  head  twice, 
and  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  at  copper- 
plate engraving  ever  made  in  England.  He  was  followed  by 
Christopher  Caxton,  who  undertook  to  make  a  complete  set  of 
maps  of  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales ;  he  engraved 
many  of  the  plates  himself,  and  they  were  the  first  set  of  county 
maps  ever  seen  in  England.  But  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
after  this,  copper-opiate  engraving  made  no  advance,  but  retained 
all  its  original  coarseness  and  simplicity.  Reginald  Elstriche, 
who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  seems  to  have  introduced  a 
little  more  neatness  of  finish  into  his  works  than  his  pre- 
decessors, but  none  of  them  ever  displayed  a  particle  of  taste. 
The  art  receivec^another  impulse  in  advance  from  foreigners — 
the  family  of  the  Passes,  from  Utrecht,  who  settled  in 
England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Simon  de  Passo 
was  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  and  displayed  indomitable 
industry.  His  labours  formed  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era.  They  displayed  great  neatness,  clearness,  and  judgment, 
and  were  ably  followed  up  by  his  sons,  Crispin,  William,  and 
Simon,  as  well  as  by  his  daughter  Magdalen.  The  native 
artists  of  his  day  were  all  below  mediocrity,  and  limited  them- 
selves to  maps,  cuts,  and  small  portraits  for  books. 

The  first  Englii^  engraver  of  note  was  John  Payne,  a  pupil 
of  Simon  de  Passe.  He  pof  sessed  great  talents,  as  his  works 
testify  ;  but  they  are  not  numerous,  as  he  led  an*  irregular 
life  and  died  early.  The  principal  are  frontispieces  and  other 
book-cuts  and  portraits ;  he  also  executed  a  variety  of  other 
objects, — landscapes,  animals,  flowers,  fruits,  birds;  but 
several  of  his  portraits  are  very  fine,  and  by  far  the  best  of 
his  works ;  these  he  executed  entirely  with  the  graver,  and  in 
a  fine  open  style,  and  they  have  a  very  pleasing  effect.  He 
also  engraved  a  large  print  of  a  ship,  called  the  *'  Royal  Sove- 
reign," on  two  plates,  which,  when  joined,  were  tiixee  feet 
long  by  two  feet  two  inches^ high.  He  died  about  the 
year  1648. 

Charles  I.  was  the  first  English  monarch  who  was  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  beauty  of  engraving  to  appoint  an  en- 
graver royal,  and  Robert  Vander  Yoerst  was  the  man  on 
whom  the  honour  was  conferred.  He  engraved  a  portrait  of  the 
king's  sister,  and  a  plate  from  a  piot^e  painted  by  Vandyke, 
to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  Titian's  "  Caesars,"  which 
by  some  accident  had  been  lost  or  destroyed.  He  handled 
his  graver  in  a  bold,  fine,  and  commanding  style.  The 
style  of  Vostermann,  a  rival  and  contemporary  of  Voerst, 
exhibits,  however,  more  careful  finishing  and  painter-like 
feeling,  and  must  on  the  whole  be  allowed  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  his  rival.  He  not  only  translated,  but  may  be  said  to 
have  stereotyped  the  great  works  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke. 
His  etchings,  in  partictdar,  were  excellent. 

Faithome  is  the  next  English  engraver  who  merits  our 
attention.  He  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  and  being  obliged 
to  leave  England  during  the  civil  war,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  derived  great  advantage  from  the  instructions  of 
Nanteuil;  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  coimtry,  he  ex- 
ecuted a  great  number  of  portraits,  and  several  historical 


subjects.  In  an  excellent  manner.  He  worked  almost  entirely 
with  the  graver.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  imitated  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  manner ;  but  on  hia  return  from  France 
he  greatly  improved  it.  His  best  portraits  are  admirable,  and 
are  finished  in  a  fine  but  delicate  style,  with  much  force  of 
colour.  His  drawing  of  the  human  figure  is  by  no  meani 
correct,  nor  in  good  taste ;  but  as  he  dedicated  so  much  of  his 
time  to  portraits,  the  few  historical  works  he  ha«^left  are  not 
fair  specimens  of  his  talents.  His  portraits  are  numerous, 
but  not  of  equal  merit ;  his  best  ones  are  very  valuable. 

He  was  followed  by  Robert  White,  who  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1645.  Besides  many  portraits  on  vellum  in  black-lead, 
in  which  he  was  very  successful,  he  has  left  many  engravings 
of  portraits,  firontispieces,  and  book-decorations.  His  portraits 
are  excellent,  as  they  are  all  strong  likenesses ;  but  his 
engraving  was  far  inferior.  He  had  a  son,  also  an  engraver, 
whose  works  display  a  good  deal  of  merit,  but  nothing  very 
striking.  The  palm  was  again  destined  to  be  carried  off  by 
a  foreigner.  Sir  Nicholas  Borigny,  a  native  of  France,  but 
educated  in  art  at  Rome.  He  there  became  known  to  several 
English  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  persuaded  him  to  come 
to  England.  On  his  arrival,  he  undertook  to  engrave  the 
Cartoons,  andpresented  two  splendid  sets  of  prints  to  George  I. 
After  having  completed  this  great  work,  his  sight  began  to 
grow  dim,  and  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-nine.  In  copying  Raphael's  forms  he  has  often  lost 
much  of  their  exquisite  grace  and  chastencss,  and  has  ren- 
dered the  expression  of  the  heads  coarsely ;  yet  there  is 
a  manly  energy  and  freedom  in  his  style  bridled  by  simplicity : 
his  shadows  are  full-toned,  clear,  and  rich ;  the  lines  are  often 
conducted  over  his  draperies  with  great  freedom  and  elegance, 
of  whieh  the  figure  of '*St.  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens"  is  a 
good  example;  as  also  the  same  apostle  in  the  cartoon,  of 
**  Elymaa,  the  Sorcerer,  struck  blind." 

Vivares  must  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  English 
school  of  landscape  engraving.  He  was  a  native  of  France, 
and  learned  the  principles  of  his  art  from  Chatelain,  in  Lon- 
don ;  but,  being  a  man  of  great  genius,  he  improved  on  the 
style  of  his  master.  He  was  followed  by  WooUett  in  the 
same  department,  whose  works  were  models  in  beauty  of 
execution  and  of  style  for  landscape.  Like  Vivares,  he  carried 
his  plates  a  considerable  way  with  the  point,  and  gave  them 
the  necessary  depth  with  the  graver,  touching  them  up  in  the 
more  delicate  parts  with  the  dry  point.  His  works  have  all 
the  delicacy  and  clearness  of  the  French  masters,  with  all 
the  spirit  and  taste  of  Vivares.  He  likewise  executed  Eevcral 
historical  plates  and  portraits  with  great  success.  His  chief 
works  are  the  large  landscapes  which  he  has  engraved  from 
R.  Wilson  and  others ;  the  death  of  General  Wolfe,  after 
West. 

The  next  remarkable  engraver  we  have  to  mention  is  Sir 
Robert  Strange.  He  Is  greatly  admired  for  the  breadth  of 
his  effect,  and  the  beauty  of  his  execution ;  but  his  great  ex- 
cellency is  the  deUcacy  and  softness  of  his  female  flesh.  lu 
this  last  he  has  seldom  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  by 
any  other  m?jter,  as  his  engravings  from  the  works  of  Titian, 
Guide,  Correggio,  and  other  painters  of  the  Italian  school, 
sufilciently  show ;  but  his  drawing  is  extremely  incorrect. 

We  shall  pass  over  many  junior  celebrities  and  hurry  on.  to 
Hogarth,  whose  works  exhibit  a  walk  of  art  untrodden  before 
him  by  any.  He  made  engraving  an  instrument  of  high  moral 
teaching,  and  a  vehicle  for  the  keenest  satire  and  the  most 
brilliant  humour.  His  execution  was  unrivalled  for  what  it 
professed  to  be.  Having  on  a  former  occasion  spoken  of  him 
at  considerable  length,  we  shall  not  now  dwell  upon  liim 
any  further.  Since  his  time  innumerable  artists  of  the  highest 
talents  have  appeared  in  every  branch  of  engraving. 

Some  years  ago  a  machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Lowry,  of 
London,  to  facilitate  the  engraving  of  parallel  lines.  It  has 
since  undergone  considerable  improvement,  and  is  now  em- 
ployed in  most  engravings,  particularly  in  the  sky,  water,  and 
the  architectural  parts.  Wherever  parallel  lines  are  required, 
whether  straight  or  circular,  it  executes  them  with  elegance. 
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accuracj,  and  facility.  The  efforts  of  copper-plate  engrayers, 
in  more  recent  times,  have  chiefly  been  directed  to  the  illus- 
trations for  books ;  steel  having  generally  taken  its  place  for 
all  larger  and  more  important  works,  owing  to  its  greater 
durability. 

In  the  year  1785,  Alderman  Boydell  conceived  the  idea  of 
c:>tablL8hing  a  Shakspeare  Gallery,  in  London,  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  works  of  art,  upon  a  grand  scale.  Designs  were 
opened  up  to~  competition,  a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas 
being  offered  for  all  accepted  by  the  committee. '  They  were 
painted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  day.  The 
tirst  engravers  in  England  wore  employed  to  transfer  them  to 
copper;  amongst  others,  Sharpe,  Bartolozzi,  Earlom,  Shaw, 
Sinion,  Middimann,  Watson,  Tyttler,  Wilson,  and  many 
others.  Probably  no  plates  ever  had  the  same  pains  bestowed 
i:pon  them.-  As  many  as  five  years  were  expended  upon  a 
^in^Ie  plate,  and  proof  impressions  were  taken  at  every  stage 
ui  the  work  for  the  subscribers.  It  was  not  completed  till 
1S03,  a  period  of  twenty  years  from  its  commencement. 

France  has  always  been  celebrated  for  her  triumphs  in  this 
branch  of  engraving.  The  precision  of  copper-plate  has 
always  suited  the  character  of  French  art  better  than  the 
vagueness  of  dot  engraving.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
the  burin  bore  the  sway,  but  there  was  always  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  drawing.  The  influence  of  David  and  Regnault, 
however,  caused  greater  attention  to  be  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
it5  effects  were  soon  perceived  in  engraving.  The  imperial 
epK'h  was  remarkable  for  the  extreme  purity  of  style.  It 
wi.s  at  this  period  that  Bervic  executed  those  celebrated 
fr-frravings  known  as  the  ''Education  of  Achilles"  and 
*'  Dt'janira,"  and  classical  engraving  was  restored  to  the  post 
c!  honour.  To  all  the  processes  of  the  revolutionary  period, 
to  the  fine  point  of  Duplessis-Bertaux,  to  the  stippling  of 
Co$>iia,  and  the  aqua-tinta  which  popularised  the  fine  carica- 
tures of  KailVemet,  succeeded  the  perfection  of  the  academic 
lines,  renewed  from  Edelinck,  and  Drenet,  and  Polly.  The 
Ireait  of  the  Centaur,  by  Nessey,  was  copied  by  Bervic,  the 
luthor  of  the  "Laocoon,**  by  means  of  very  curious  and 
1'  licate  labours,  which  please  the  eye  by  their  elegance  and 
th.ir  symmetry,  as  w^ell  as  by  the  skill  which  displays 
tlj-oughout  the  flatnesses  of  the  flesh  and  the  presence  of  the 

0  ncs  and  sinews.  Such  excellence  in  the  mechanical  por- 
ti.>n  of  the  process  was  never  before  exhibited  in  combination 
^^ith  so  much  refined  feeling. 

llie  triumphs  of  the  graver  continued  imder  the  Restora- 
i.  u ;  at  one  time  they  were  slightly  interrupted  by  the 
m  >vcment  known  as  JRomaniicUm,  The  *'  Shipwreck  of  the 
Medusa"  was  engraved  in  the  dotted  style  by  Reynolds,  and 
six,ii  after  the  "  Patrol  of  Smyrna  "  revived  the  recollection 
uf  Rembrandt ;  but  the  methods  of  this  great  master  were  far 
"omer  learnt  and  understood  than  his  genius.  Innovations, 
Tariations,  expeditious  modes  and  plans  became  all  the  rage, 
\ut,  nevertheless!,  the  tradition  of  the  old  masters  was  upheld 
by  Desnoyer,  Tardieu,  and  Richomme.  The  first  applying 
himself  to  Raphael,  translated  him  with  great  feeling  in  the 
'*  Belle  Jardinibre ;"  the  second  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of 
:.ir>ter  by  his  fine  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  after 
V^dyke,  and  by  the  "  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,*'  in  which 
l.v  preserved  all  the  power  and  expression  of  Domenichino ; 
r.i.d  the  third  had  courage  to  measure  himself  against  Ede- 
iinck  in  his  rendering  of  one  of  ^phaeVs  cKefo^d'teuvre, 

After  this  rapid  histo^cal  sketch,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
L'ive  a  short  outline  of  the  observations  which  professors, 

1  /)ks,  and  academies  have  made  the  code  of  engravers. 
Generally  the  burin  should  follow  in  its  course  the  hollows 

and  the  cavities  of  muscles  and  folds,  and  widen  the  cuttings 
as  it  approaches  the  light,  and  narrow  them  as  it  enters 
the  shade,  and  finish  the  outlines  without  hardness.  The 
variouB  series  of  lines  should  be  in  union,  although  each 
f'l'jcct  should  be  treated  in  its  own  style.  It  often  hap- 
p.ns,  for  example,  that  the  line  which  is  first  in  an  open  space 
2iay  serve  in  returning  to  form  the  second,  when  in  place  of 
''veloping  the  muscle  or  fold,  the  engraver  has  only  to 
>trAngthen  the  tone.    He  must  neither  indulge  in  odd  and 


capricious  turnings,  nor  adhere  too  closely  to  straightness  of 
line,  which  though  doubtless  easier  to  make,  has  always  a 
stiff  and  monotonous  aspect. 

With  regard  to  draperies,  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish 
them  by  the  nature  of  the  manipulation ;  in  engraving  linen, 
for  example,  it  should  be  closer  and  more  delicate  than  in  the 
case  of  other  cloths,  and  in  most  cases  should  be  made  by  a 
single  line ;  white  cloth  by  two  lines  only,  and  with  a  breadth 
proportioned  to  the  texture  of  the  material ;  in  shining 
substances,  such  as  silk,  the  work  should  be  straighter, 
and  the  folds  should  be  imitated  by  abrupt  breaks,  and  also 
by  an  interline,  slipped  into  the  intervals  of  tlie  main  Unes ; 
woollen  and  silk  velvet  with  an  interline  also,  but  with  the 
principal  lines  strongly  marked,  and  the  second  lighter,  but 
still  well  sustained.  The  interline,  which  answers  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  shining  appearance  so  well,  may  also  be  em- 
ployed with  success  in  rendering  metals,  gold  and  silver  vases, 
and  armour  and  weapons  of  polished  steel. 

In  architecture  the  lines  must  obey  the  laws  of  perspective 
and  help  to  create  the  necessary  optical  illusion ;  that  is,  the 
lines  which  cover  receding  or  diminishing  objects  must  con- 
centrate in  the  point  of  view ;  they  must  conform  also  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  objects  present  the  greatest  dimensions. 
Entire  columns,  for  example,  are  engraved  by  perpendicular 
lines,  to  avoid  the  discord  which  would  arise  between  the 
lines  of  the  capital  snd  those  of  the  base.  In  sculpture 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  do  too  much.  The  work  should 
be  light,  and  appear  reflected,  as  that  in  white  marble 
and  stone  always  does.  There  should  be  no  point  of  light 
placed  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  and  the  hair  shotdd  not 
be  represented,  as  in  nature,  in  detached  fibres,  but  in  a 
mass.  Landscape  should  be  commenced  by  careful  and  dis- 
creet etching,  so  that,  when  giving  it  the  finishing  touches, 
the  coarseness  may  be  reu^oved  without  totally  destroying,  in 
every  place,  the  picturesque  roughness.  In  earth,  walls, 
trunks  of  treee,  mountains,  and  rocks,  the  lines  should  be 
broken,  interrupted  abruptly,  trembling,  and  should  cross 
almost  at  right  angles,  to  imitate  the  cold  smoothness  of  the 
rocks ;  and  should  have  a  nibbled  appearance,  to  imitate  the 
rugosity  of  bark,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  or  walls. 
The  intervening  air  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  allowance  made  for  its  infiuence  by  making  objects  close 
to  the  horizon  very  soft  and  delicate;  and  the  aerial  perspective 
found  in  the  painting  or  drawing  should  be  reproduced. 

Water,  if  calm,  should  be  represented  by  right  lines  parallel 
with  the  horizon,  and  with  light  interlines,  and  some  breaks, 
which  express  very  well  the  glitter  and  polish  of  the  surface. 
By  perpendicular  seconds,  the  form  of  objects  reflected  in  the 
water,  and  overhanging  its  banks,  may  be  rendered,  taking 
care  to  make  their  shape  apparent,  and  to  mark  their  relative 
distance  from  the  spectator.  If  they  are  trees,  their  form  can 
be  best  produced  by  a  light  outline,  particularly  if  the  water  is 
quite  clear.  When  the  waters  are  agitated  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  the  principal  lines  should  be  like  the  movement  of 
the  wave,  and  the  interlines  should  be  lozenge-shaped,  as  they 
best  express  the  transparency  of  fluids.  In  cascades  or  water- 
falls, the  Imes  should  follow  the  course  of  the  fall,  with  inter- 
lines, and  a  good  deal  of  abruptness  in  the  lights.  Clouds  are 
rendered  by  horizontal  lines ;  if  they  are  those  light,  hanging 
vapours  that  lose  themselves  insensibly  in  the  blue  of  the  sky, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  line,  instead  of  forming  a  distinct 
edge  all  roomd  the  cloud,  should  verge  towards  the  extremity, 
and  disappear  there  gradually.  If  the  clouds  are  tempes- 
tuous, murky,  and  agitated,  the  graver  should  give  itself  up  to 
their  forms  without  reserve.  The  crossings  of  the  lines  shpuld 
be  made  lozenge-shaped,  because  this  gives  transparency  and 
an  appearance  of  motion ;  but  the  first  should  in  every  case  be 
more  prominent  than  the  second.  The  lines  must  not  be  too 
wavy,  because  they  give  the  cloud  the  appearance  of  a  fleece 
of  wool  or  a  bundle  of  tow.  The  blue  of  the  sky  is  reildercd 
by  straight,  horizontal  lines. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  engrave  the  flesh  of  women  and 
children  different  from  that  of  men,  and  to  make  the  first  part 
of  the  work  close  and  tliick,  so  as  to  represent  the  softness  and 
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MRS.  CAROLINR  CHISHOLM. 


The  lady  wliose  poitiuC  adomi  this  number  of  our  publica* 
[ion  TU  bom  at  Northampton,  in  Hay,  180S.  Mr.  Jones,  her 
father,  belonged  to  that  T«ipect>ble  data  of  yeomen  of  whom 
EngUnd  has  for  centuries  hiul  reuon  to  be  prood.    At  an 

rally  age  the  subject  of  this  sketch  hod  to  deplo: 


When  about  twenty^five  years  of  age,  Caroline  Jones  wu 
■named  to  Captain  Archibald  Chisholm,  a  natiye  of  Scotland, 
in  the  Bast  India  Company's  military  service.  It  tras  for  a 
long  time  imagined  that  Ui*.  Chisholm'i  hosbuid  was  con- 
nected with  the  navy,  and  eren  now  that  notion  prerails  very 


bsg,  sad  thenceforth  she  was  indebted  to  the  example  and      generally ;  but  it  ia  quite  a  mistake.    This  e 


ir  ha*  doubtless 


raetgy  of  her  irutgmnl  parent  for  many  of  those  characteriatica 
■hich  hsTe  so  singularly  marked  her  career,  and  platied  her 
in  the  first  rank  among  the  practical  reformen  of  this  en- 
li;htmed  a^.  Mra.  Jones  ia  atill  living,  enjoying  more 
keilih  ind  strength  than  falla  to  the  lot  of  moat  people ;  and 
ihe  daubtlets  feela  an  honest  pride  in  witneatitig  the  position 
which  her  daughter  has  so  deaerredly  attained  in  the  Bstima> 
tion  of  the  British  public 
Toi.  UL~No.  XHL 


arisen  from  Kn.  CbiEholm's  name  having  eo  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  ships. 

Two  yesrs  after  their  marriage,  Urs.  Chisholm  accompanied 
her  husband  to  India,  he  being  connected  with  the  Madras 
Preaideney.  Here  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  Mrs. 
Chiaholm's  first  public  efforts.  Bhe  found  the  poor  young 
girls  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  in  an  alarming  state  of 
ignonmce  and  vice.     Seeing  the  evil,  she  lost  litUe  time  in 
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uselessly  deploring  it,  but  immediately  proposed  a  remedy. 
This  was,  to  establish  a  school,  and  to  teach  the  young  girls 
domestic  duties.  After  many  disappointments  and  yexations, 
Mrs.  Chisholm  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  the  institution 
now  known  in  Madras  as  the  Orphanage. 

In  1838  Captain  Chisholm's  health  compelled  him  to  remove 
•hia  family  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  he  eyentually  settled 
at  Sydney.  In  1840  lie  rejoined  his  regiment,  leaving  Mrs. 
Chisholm  and  her  family  in  Australia.  Mrs.  Chisholm  soon 
found  an  ample  field  for  her  activity  and  philanthropy  in  en- 
deavouring to  improve  the  then  infamous  system  of  emigration, 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  her  own  sex. 
Both  want  of  space  and  disinclination  to  submit  facts  bo  un- 
seemly to  our  readers,  preclude  us  from  detailing  the  sufferings 
and  insults  which  hundreds  of  virtuous  English  girls  had  to 
endure,  both  during  the  Australian  voyage  and  at  its  termina- 
tion. Thanks  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  those  iniquities 
are  at  an  end. 

After  a  series  of  obstacles  had  been  overcome — obstacles, 
too,  that  arose  in  quarters  where  they  might  have  been  least 
expected — Mrs.  Chisholm  succeeded  in  establishing  at  Sydney 
an  Emigrants'  Home.  After  she  had  procured  them  tho 
shelter  of  the  Home — brought  them,  as  she  termed  it,  "under 
her  own  roof,"  for  she  resided  there  herself,  sending  her 
children  to  the  care  of  others  elsewhere— her  next  object  was 
to  find  them  employment.  Even  now,  when  all  the  facts  are 
so  familiar  to  the  public,  it  is  almost  difficult  to  conceive 
that  we  are  not  perusing  some  romance,  so  unusual  and 
extraordinary  was  the  course  adopted  to  attain  the  much- 
desired  end.  Well  knowing  that  Sydney  was  the  last  place 
where  the  girls  could  obtain  respectable  employment,  although 
numerous  "places'*  were  vacant,  Mrs.  Chisholm  resolved  to 
take  them  into  the  bush.  Journey  after  journey  did  Mrs. 
Chisholm  take,  at  times  accompanied  by  sixty  or  seventy 
girls,  whom  she  left  comfortably  placed  with  the  wives  of 
respectable  settlers.  These  "bush"  excursions  proved  emi- 
nently successful  for  the  female  emigrants,  and  were  pro- 
ductive of  great  good  to  the  colony. 

After  Mrs.  Chisholm  had  been  employed  in  these  arduous 
undertakings  for  more  than  eight  years,  she  resolved  upon 
returning  to  England,  where  she  hoped  still  further  to  extend 
her  sphere  of  usefulness.  In  February,  1846,  the  inhabitants 
of  Sydney  presented  her  with  an  address  and  testimonial, 
amounting  to  150  guineas,  all  of  which  was  collected  on  the 
eve  of  her  departure.  That  money  Mrs.  Chisholm  promised 
to  devote  to  the  service  of  the  colony,  by  fulfilling  two  com- 
missions with  which  she  had  been  entrusted— one  from  the 
convicts,  and  another  from  the  emigrant  population  of  Sydney. 
And  most  nobly  was  that  promise  redeemed,  under  circum- 
stances, too,  that  would  have  dismayed  most  persons,  even  of 
the  sterner  sex. 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Chisholm  landed  in  England  than  she 
commenced  her  work,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
laying  siege  to  the  Colonial  Office !     "  Emigration  and  Trans- 
portation relatively  Considered,"  a  small  pamphlet  addressed 
to  Earl  Grey,  was  the  first  shot,  which,  of  course,  "fell  short," 
and  did  not  induce  the  besieged  to  exhibit  any  tokens  of 
submission.    But  this  was  followed  by  such  a  continuous  fire 
of  petitions,  statements,  and  appeals,  from  many  hundreds  of 
convicts  (who,  having  long  since  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
faults  in  the  colony,  now  called  upon  the  home  government  to 
redeem  the  promises  made  to  them,  on  condition  of  their  good 
behaviour,  and  forward  to  them  their  wives  and  children),  that 
"the  enemy "  capitulated,  and  government  listened  with  an 
attentive  ear  to  Mrs.  Chisholm's  plain  and  homely  truths,  and 
fulfilled  the  pledges  they  had  broken  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
V^squatting  interest,"  which  had  succeeded  for  a  time  in  hinder- 
ing a  measure  of  both  policy  and  justice.    Thus  was  one  of 
Mrs.  Chisholm's  colonial  missions  fulled. 

The  other  commission  was  of  a  still  more  difficult  kind  to 
achieve,  inasmuch  as  there  was  not  the  plea  of  injustice  upon 
which  to  base  her  application  at  head-quarters.  Among  the 
emigrants  at  Sydney  vast  numbers  had  been  compelled,  by 
^he  then  existing  regulations  of  the  government  commissioners, 


to  leave  their  children  in  England,  These  children  num- 
bered several  himdreds,  and  were,  in  many  cases,  a  burden 
upon  their  respective  parishes.  To  get  these  children  sent 
out  to  their  parents  was  now  Mrs.  Chisholm's  object.  At  first 
all  attempts  were  utterly  fruitless ;  but  perseverance  always 
hajB  its  reward,  and  in  this  case  there  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  After  numerous  attendances,  both  at  the  Emi- 
gration Commissioners*  and  Colonial  Offices— at  both  of 
which  places  Mrs.  Chisholm  presented  herself  almost  daily, 
during  the  severest  winter  weather — success  at  last  crown c-d 
her  exertions,  and  government  issued  orders  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  children  to  their  parents  in  the  colony,  which 
orders  were  promptly  carried  out  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

And  now,  Mrs.  Chisholm  having  done  with  her  colonial 
friends,  thought  there  was  something  needed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  emigration  and  the  protection  of  the  emigrant  at 
home.  She  Imagined  that  the  condition  of  emigrants,  during 
a  journey  of  sixteen  thousand  miles,  was  well  worthy  tlie 
attention  of  those  who  either  felt,  or  professed  to  feel,  an 
interest  in  the  moral  welfare  of  their  fellow-crpatures,  but 
more  especially  of  the  tender  sex,  who,  when  once  on  board 
an  emigrant  ship — ^whether  a  "  government"  ship  or  not  made 
little  difference — were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  men  whose 
conduct  was  highly  censurable.  As  Mrs.  Chisholm  truly 
observed,  "  these  are  trying  situations  for  human  nature,  and 
a  dangerous  position  for  young  women  to  find  themselves  in. 
The  innocent  and  the  helpless  stand  there  exposed  to  the 
Aviles  of  the  snarer.  Who  has  not  been  shocked  by  the 
frightful  details  we  have  read  in  the  public  papers ;  how 
orphan  after  orphan  has  been  victimised  on  board  emigrant 
ships  by  men  calling  themselves  Christians ;  how  modest 
maidens  have  been  brutalised  over  and  insulted  by  those 
whose  pectiliar  duty  it  was  to  protect  them  during  the  long 
and  tedious  voyage  ? "  • 

It  was  with  a  view  to  4he  suppression  of  these  evils  that 
Mrs.  Chisholm  resolved  to  establish  the  Family  Colonisation 
Loan  Society,  through  the  medium  of  which  she  has  of  late 
years  become  so  universally  known  in  England.  The  aims  and 
objects  of  that  society  have  been  made  public  through  so  many 
channels,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  here  to  recapitulate  them. 
But  too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  this  one  re- 
sult of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  energy  and  perseverance.  It  is  in 
the  increased  morality,  the  established  propriety,  the  improved 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  the  better  regulated  dietary  scales 
of  every  emigrant  ship  leaving  a  British  port,  that  her  beneficial 
exertions  are  universally  acknowledged. 

In  1851  Captain  Chisholm  sailed  for  Melbourne,  where  he  has 
since  been  actively  engaged  in  sending  over  remittances  from 
parties  in  Australia  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  once  more  in 
this  life  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them.  Right  well  has 
he  seconded  his  wife's  views;  for  since  his  arrival  he  has 
remitted  upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  some  of  which  has 
been  expended  in  affording  immediate  relief  to  aged  parents; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  amount  has  been  disbursed  as  pas- 
sage money  for  numerous  relatives,  who,  but  for  these  arrange- 
ments, would  in  all  probability  never  again  have  met  in  this 
world.  In  less  than  two  years,  about  eight  hundred  indi- 
viduals have  joined  their  relatives  in  Australia  solely  through 
the  aid  afforded  them  by  the  Family  Colonisation  Loan  Society, 
in  addition  to  the  remittances  sent  through  the  medium  of 
Captain  Chisholm. 

In  connexion  with  Mrs.  Chisholm's  surprising  career,  we 
could  state  many  facts  alike  creditable  to  that  lady  and  new 
to  the  general  reader;  but  our  space  compels  us  to  refrain 
from  their  recital.  It  must  not  be  thought  for  a  moment, 
that  when  Mrs.  Chisholm  has  seen  her  emigrants  on  boaid, 
she  has  done  with  them.  Every  matter  connected  with 
the  emigrant's  welfare  and  comfort  has  her  hearty  support. 
Thus  the  Colonial  Postage  Association  has  been  favoured  with 
her  powerful  assistance,  and  the  Post-office  authorities  are  at 
present  engaged  in  making  arrangements  whereby  the  postage 
w*ill  be  reduced  to  a  tmifonn  rate  of  fburpence  to  every  Briti>h 
colony,  instead  of  the  present  enormous  charge.  At  ihfi 
earnest  request  of  Mrs.  Chisholm,  also,  colonial  money -orders 
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will  shortly  be  adopted,  for  sums  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 
But  for  the  example  set  by  Captain  Chisholm  in  forwarding 
remittances  to  this  country,  and  the  great  success  attending 
hi3  efforts,  this  arrangement  would  probably  never  have  been 
entered  into. 

In  this  sketch  of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  labours,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  mere  glance  at  her  numerous 
practical  endeavours.  To  enter  into  details  would  fill  a  goodly 
Tolume.  In  the  spring  of  next  year,  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
will  embark  for  Australia,  which  may  justly  be  termed  the 
country  of  her  adoption,  and  whose  people  will  no  doubt  one  day 
do  homage  to  the  genius  and  philanthropy  of  their  foster-mother. 
But  in  proportion  as  Australia  will  be  benefited  by  her  pre- 
sence, so  will  English  emigrants  of  every  grade  (but  working 
people's  ■\Hves  and  daughters  especially),  fipd  that  they  have 
lost  the  kindly  aid  of  one  whose  place  it  will  be  difiicult  indeed 
to  fill.  The  testimonial  at  present  in  course  of  subscription 
will  doubtless  prove  that  Englishmen  can  duly  appreciate  her 
worth,  but  English  women  can  never  sufficiently  reward  their 
champion  in  every  position  in  which  it  has  been  Mrs.  Chisholm's 
lot  to  find  them  placed.  Thanks  to  that  enterprising  lady, 
English  mothers  can  now  safely  trust  their  young  and  inno- 
cent daughters  in  ships  for  Australia,  without  any  fear  of  their 
filling,  as  too  many  have  before  now,  an  easy  prey  to  bad, 
designing  men. 

As  many  of  our  readers  would  doubtless  deem  this  account 
incomplete  without  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Chisholm  ^*  at  home,"  we 
will  very  briefly  describe,  in  his  own  words,  the  visit  of  a 
friend  in  June  of  last  year,  just  before  the  departure  of  the 
"Scindian,'*  "  Frances  Walker,"  and  "Nepaul,"  freighted 
with  the  society's  emigrants. 

''  The  exterior  of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  residence  at  Islington  was 
a«  unprepossessing  as  bricks  and  mortar  could  possibly  make  it. 
Street  architecture  was  evidently  in  its  infancy  when  Charlton- 
rrescent  was  thrown  together— not  built.    An  assemblage  of 
humbly-clad  but  clean-looking  persons  saved  us  the  trouble  of 
necking  the  particular  house  we  wanted.   It  had  no  distinguifh- 
iiig  feature  from  its  neighboiirs,  save  that  the  stfeet-door  was 
^.domed  with  a  very  small  brass  plate,   inscribed  *  Captain 
Chisholm,'  which  had  evidently  done  years  of  good  service  in 
tilt.' East  on  some  bullock- trunk  or  travelling-chest.  Such  an  un- 
pretending name-plate  would  be  repudiated  by  most  suburban 
residents  of  the  present '  fast '  school,  even  for  their  carpet-bag 
during  their  annual  week's  vacation  at  Gravcsend  or  Margate. 
The  passage  was  crowded  with  intending  emigrants,  each  more 
faster  than  the  other  for  an  inteniew  with  the  object  of  our 
\\s\x.   After  considerable  jostling  and  squeezing,  we  at  length 
contrived  to  send  up  our  name  by  a  venerable  female  attendant, 
who  expressed  a  fervent  wish  that  we  '  might  Bee  her  missus 
that  night,'  but  she  was  siire  she  didn't  know  when  I    Our 
fair  companion's  curiosity  was,  of  course,  awakened  at  this 
35pect  of  affain*,  and  she,  at  any  rate,  resolved  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed.     'Patience  is  a  virtue,'  and  we  had  a  tolerable 
lesson  in  its  acquirement.    At  its  termination  we  were  ushered 
up  the  narrow  uncarpeted  stairs  into  the  audience- chamber 
upon  the  first  floor.    We  had  been  at  many  •  receptions,'  but 
this  was  the  strangest  of  them  all.    Mrs.  Chisholm  was  seated 
behind  a  large  sea-chest,  raised  upon  a  couple  of  benches. 
The  chest  was  covered  with  writing  materials  and  baggage- 
papers,  which  she  was  distributing  to  the  various  emigrants, 
whilst  at  the  samo  time  answering  every  possible  inquiry,  and 
endeavouring  to  satisfy  almost  every  impossible   complaint. 
After  witnessing  for  five  minutes  what  ^irs.  Chisholm  had  to 
endure,  we  felt  heartily  ashamed  at  having  lost  our  patience 
on  the  stairs.    The  room  (but  dimly  lighted  by  two  or  three 
candles  hung  in  tin  candlesticks  against  the  wall)  was  fur- 
nished with  a  model  of  the  sleeping-berths  allotted  to  emigrants 
on  board  the  society's  ships.     Though  doubtless  very  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  intended,  their  appearance  certainly 
d.d  not  imbue  us  with  a  desire  immediately  to  seek 

*  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave,' 

but  rather  strengthened  our  determination 

'  To  take  our  stand  on  solid  land,' 


and  repose  in  our  own  time-honoured  four-poster.  Attached 
to  the  sides  of  these  sleeping-berths  were  sundry  utensils 
required  by  those  indulging  in  a  voyage  to  the  antipodes, 
such  as  tin  plates,  hook-pots,  and  water-cans.  These  were 
evidently  constructed  by  some  one  having  most  severe  notions 
of  economy,  combined  with  a  vast  regard  for  durability. 
One  of  the  bed-places  was  occupied  by  ^  filter,  snugly 
ensconced  in  a  wicker-basket  of  snowy  whiteness,  looking 
altogether  so  provokingly  cozy  and  comfortable  by  com- 
parison with  its  neighbours,  Uiat  it  almost  seemed  to  say, 
'Won't  you  find  me  u&eful,  my  friends?'  A  model  emi- 
grants* medicine-chest,  made  of  plain  deal  wood,  unencum- 
bered with  all  decoration  save  a  printed  label,  together  with  a 
life-buoy,  'capable  of  sustaining  seven  persons,'  complete 
alike  the  ornaments  and  utilities  of  the  room. 

"The  'group-meeting*  over,  and  the  emigrants  dismissed, 
we  were  (at  ten  o'clock  at  night)  favoured  with  a  private 
interview  by  the  Emigrants'  Friend— for  such,  indeed,  is  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Most  of  our  readers  'have  doubtless  seen  many 
portraits  of  this  lady.  We  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  more  than  one  good  likeness — poor  Fairland's  lithograph 
from  Hayter's  painting.  To  describe  a  lady's  personal  appear- 
ance is  an  ungracious  task  at  best,  and  we  will  therefore  not 
attempt  it  save  in  a  negative  manner.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  seeirMrs.  Chisholm  depicted  (by  a  certain  enthusi- 
astic artist,  as  yet,  happily,  imknown  to  fame)  as  being 
mounted  on  a  coal-black  steed,  attired  in  an  elegant  riding- 
habit  (with  the  prescribed  length  and  insufliciency  of  waist), 
and  with  her  whip  beckoning  her  emigrants  across  a  colonial 
river,  in  a  decidedly  *  Come  on ! '  style  of  attitude,  worthy  of 
Astley's  best  tableaux,*  may  rest  perfectly  assured  that  they 
do  not,  from  such  a  picture,  form  a  very  accurate  notion  of 
the  Emigrants'  Friend,  as  she  really  appears  when  rendering 
them  assistance.  Let  them  imagine  a  sedate,  matronly  lady, 
with  eyes  well  set  under  a  very  capacious  forehead — orbs  that 
seem  to  'look  you  through'  whilst  addressing  you — and 
withal  a  fascinating  manner  which  at  once  seizes  upon  you, 
and  induces  you  to  prolong  your  stay,  and  they  will  have  a 
tolerable  portrait  of  Mrs.  Chisholm.  After  a  very  brief  inter- 
view, we  took  our  leave,  convinced  that  we  had  seen  by  no 
means  the  least  remarkable  personage  of  these  practical  and 
wonder-working  times." 

Although  future  English  emigrants  will  shortly  be  deprived 
of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  counsel  before  they  quit  their  native  shores, 
still  the  results  of  her  labours  will  remain.  These  results 
have  been  obtained  in  despite  of  an  opposition  such  as  few 
would  be  willing  to  contend  against — an  opposition  that  could 
only  have  been  defeated  by  one  who  was  prepared  to  bring 
into  the  contest  the  same  amount  of  stem  determination,  un- 
flinching industry,  and  disinterested  philanthropy,  as  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  But  it  is  the  women  of  England  who  should  ever 
bless  her  name,  for  many  indeed  are  the  almost  broken  hearts 
of  the  gentler  sex  that  have  been  healed  by  her.  Mothers 
have  been  united  to  children  whom  they  hardly  dared  to  hope 
ever  again  to  see  in  this  life ;  wives  have  joined  their  husbands, 
after  years  of  painful  separation ;  and  scores  of  British  maidens, 
shielded  alike  from  injury  and  insult  during  the  long  sea 
voyage,  have  been  safely  deposited  at  their  brothers'  Austra- 
lian firesides.  These  facts  should  not,  and  we  feel  assured 
will  not,  be  speedily  forgotten.  Whilst  they  are  remembered, 
then  also  will  the  woman  be  borne  in  mind  by  whose  un- 
daunted energy  such  glorious  results  were  achieved.  Every  • 
English  parent,  for  ages  yet  to  come,  whose  children,  either 
from  necessity  or  inclination,  may  be  induced  to  seek  the 
Australian  shores,  will  have  good  reason  to  bless  the  day 
when  emigration  was  reformed,  its  glaring  and  infamous 
abuses  remedied,  and  its  difiiculties  and  dangers  lessened,  by 
the  energetic  genius  and  daring  moral  courage  of  Caroline 
Chisholk. 

*  A  picture  recently  published  in  a  panoramic  form,  entitled, 
"Adventures  of  Mrs.  Chisholm,"  contains  t]|e  above  portrait. 
This  singular  production  has  been  sold  by  thousands  both  in 
London  and  the  northern  provincial  towns  of  England. 
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in  a  few  moments  with  the  deputies  from  Cbioggia.  At  the 
end  of  the  redoubt,  of  whioh  we  hare  so  of;en  spoken,  Cheke 
perceiTed  that  considerable  bodies  of  the  difierent  mercenaries 
were  collected,  but  whether  merely  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
upon  the  subj  ect  of  the  recent  intenrie  w  of  the  ambassadors  with 
the  senate,  or  for  other  purposes,  the  English  knight  knew  not. 
Literposang,  however,  his  own  band  between  the  deputies  and 
the  troops,  he  signified  to  the  former  briefly,  but  peremptorily, 
that  it  was  the  order  of  the  republic  that  he  should  see  them 
safely  beyond  the  precincts.  The  communication,  though 
couched  in  terms  of  courtesy  and  respect,  was  too  plainly  a 
mandate  to  be  declined,  and  accordingly  the  English  company 
formed  a  guard  of  honour  around  the  Genoese,  and  left  them 
not  till  they  were  far  on  their  way  in  the  vessel  that  had 
brought  them  from  Chioggia. 

As  Sir  William  Cheke  and  his  company  of  archers  were 
on  their  return,  they  again  fotmd  the  mercenaries  stsnding  in 
groups  along  the  redoubt.  It  was  evident  from  the  earnest 
gesticulations  of  the  men,  that  some  exciting  topic  was  at 
present  under  discussion  amongst  them.  He  was  now  within 
bearing  of  a  knot  of  some  dosen  of  men  gathered  around  two 
speakers  who  were  apparently  in  dispute.  "Der  Teufel," 
said  a  huge  man-at-arms,  whom  Sir  William  at  oncerecogoised 
as  the  German  who  had  been  plundered  by  the  Italians, 
**  Der  Teufel !  How  dost  thou  know  that  ?  Where  is  thy 
proof?" 

"  Proof !  proof,"  retorted  the  other,  an  Italian  lancer.  **  Oh 
dio !  che  sei  pazzarello !  What  proof  dost  thou  want,  fool 
that  thou  art }  Would'st  expect  that  the  senate  or  the  general 
would  proclaim  their  intrigues  by  a  herald.  I  teU  thee  there 
is  enough  to  convince  any  man  with  an  eye  in  his  fruie  or  snear 
on  his  head,  that  the  Lion  of  San  Marco  is  determined  to  have, 
as  usual,  the  lion's  share,  and  to  leave  us,  brave  companions, 
who  have  fought  their  battles  and  served  their  city,  just  the 
dog's  share.  Ha !  ha !  after  the  noble  beast  has  lapped  up  the 
blood,  and  devoured  the  flesh,  he  will  leave  us  curs  the  bare 
bones  to  satisfy  our  hunger.  What  think  ye  of  that,  com- 
rades?*' 

"  Un  ingiustizia  !  un  infunita ! "  cried  several  voices,  in 
answer  to  the  appeal  of  their  companion  in  arms. 

**Aye,"  continued  the  other,  '*it  is  a  wrong  and  a  disgrace, 
which  is  not  to  be  submitted  to,  brothers.  Y i  fanno  il  diavolo 
a  quatro.  I  tell  thee  they  are  going  to  play  the  very  devil 
there  yonder,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  fort  where  the  council 
had  been  sitting.  *'  These  deputies  have  made  their  terms  with 
the  doge.  The  Genoese  sre  to  surrender  up  Chioggia  by 
night  to  the  Venetian  admiral,  who  is  secretly  to  convey 
away  in  his  galleys  all  the  treaaure  and  spoil ;  and  then  the 
gates  are  to  be  thrown  open,  and  the  empty  houses  are  to  be 
our  share  of  the  booty." 

Again  the  voices  of  his  auditors  were  raised  in  loud  and 
angry  comments,  but  the  German  seemed  not  yet  convinced* 

"  Tbou  must  vouch  thy  tale,  comrade,  by  something  more 
than  thy  own  tongue  before  1*11  believe  it.  I  tell  thee  more, 
the  noble  Zeno  is  not  the  one  to  go  back  of  his  promise  or 
defraud  the  soldiery  of  their  lawful  booty." 

"Siete  un  benedetto  uomo!  Thou  art  a  blessed  fellow 
truly!  What,  dost  think  because  he  made  a  poor  rogue 
restore  thee  thy  zecchini,  that  he  can  stop  rich  rogues,  like 
yon  senators,  from  defrauding  us  of  florins  and  crown 
pieces?" 

'*  Giusto !  giustamente  hai  regione ! "  cried  out  his  abettors 
in  responsive  chorus. 

**  Well,"  said  the  German,  '*  here  comes  one  who  should 
know  more  of  this  matter  than  thou  or  I,  comrade.  Let  us  ask 
the  English  capitano  who  came  from  the  coomcil  with  the 
deputies." 

*'  Aye,  per  baceo,"  said  another  of  the  lancers,  ''  that's  a 
shrewd  thought  of  thine,  Wilhelm.  Aye,  by  all  means  let  us 
ask  the  English  capitano." 

By  this  time  Sir  William  Cheke  stood  amongst  the  group 
of  soldiers,  and  looking  towards  the  principal  speaker,  with 
a  cheery  voice  he  said — 

"  How  now,  my  masters,  what  news  to»day }    Che  nuove  ? " 


''  Che  nuove,  capitano,"  said  the  lancer,  taking  up  the 
question.  **  I'falth  that's  just  what  we  want  to  be  certified 
ol    Will  you  be  pleased  to  enlighten  us  ?" 

**  On  what  point,  comrade  ? " 

**  Marry,  upon  this  point,  signore.  Whether  the  council  of 
state  yonder  have  made  terms  with  the  Genoese,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  leaders  of  the  free  companies  ?" 

*'  My  good  friend,"  replied  the  knight,  '*  I  was  not  of  the 
council,  and  so  I  cannot  know  what  they  have  decided 
upon." 

"  That  is  true,  sir  capitano.  But  though  you  were  not  of 
the  council,  yet  you  may  have  heard  of  their  decision, 
doubtless." 

"  By  St.  George,  friend,"  retorted  Cheke,  somewhat  sharply, 
"  I  pry  not  into  matters  that  concern  me  not.  When  the  state 
whose  pay  we  receive,  and  whom  we  are  bound  as  honourable 
soldiers  to  serve,  thinks  fit  to  disclose  their  coimcils,  they  will, 
I  suppose,  do  so.  Meantime,  as  I  am  but  an  indifferent 
gossip,  I  have  not  even  heard  what  common  rumour  may 
say ;  and  if  I  had,  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  give  much 
heed  to  it" 

"  Well,  then,  signore,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  rumour, 
it  behoves  us  all  to  take  good  heed  to  it.  Coipetto,  it  will  be 
too  late  when  the  republic  has  out-witted  us." 

**  How  dost  thou  mean  ?"  asked  the  Eaglishroan. 

**  Why,  marry,  I  mean  this,"  replied  the  soldier,  and  he 
forthwith  proceeded  to  repeat  the  report  with  sundry  exciting 
comments  to  the  soldiery  around  him,  the  number  of  whom 
was  greatly  increased  when  it  was  perceived  that  the  band  of 
Sir  William  Cheke  had  stopped  amongst  them,  snd  that  some 
communication  was  going  on  between  them.  And,  in  truth, 
the  words  of  the  soldier  fell  amongst  hearers  as  excitable  and 
explosive  as  could  be  well  imagined — men,  who  were  already 
prepared  by  the  rumours  that  Recanati,  through  his  agents,  of 
whom  this  soldier  of  his  own  band  wss  one,  had  insidiously 
and  industriously  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  camp. 
The  spark  was  now  applied,-  and  as  the  flame  runs  along  dry 
stubble,  so  the  word  spread  all  through  the  free  companies  that 
Chioggia  was  about  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Venetians,  and 
the  Genoese  treasure  to  be  protected  from  the  army.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  Sir  William  Cheke  endeavoured  to  check  the 
growing  tumult.  In  vain  he  assured  the  troops  that  they  had 
no  just  ground  for  believing  the  reports,  snd  exhorted  them 
to  seek  from  the  general  or  the  senators  the  confirmation  or 
refutation  of  the  story  before  they  committed  sny  act  of 
violence  or  insubordination.  A  cry,  with  whom  originating 
no  one  could  say,  ran  through  the  now  dense  masses  of  men — 
**  To  arms,  to  arms ! "  In  a  moment  those  who  were  not 
aecoutied  rushed  to  their  barracks  and  snatched  up  their 
wespons,  while  such  of  them  as  had  arms  remained  on  the 
spot.  In  sn  incredibly  short  time  the  bsnds  were  re-assem- 
bled, snd  now  several  of  the  leaders  might  be  seen  amongst 
them. 

"To  Chioggia!  to  Chioggia!"  was  now  heard  amid  the 
tumult  of  voices  and  the  rush  of  feet ;  and  forward  the  mass 
hurried,  heedless  how  they  were  to  effect  a  landing  at  that 
port. 

Meantime  the  English  knight  had  not  forgotten  his  duty  to 
the  republic  or  his  promise  to  Zeno.  When  the  cry  to  arms 
was  flrst  raised,  he  spoke  in  a  hurried  whiaper  to  our  old 
friend  Hodge  o'  the  Hill,  whereupon  that  trusty  bowman 
slipt  away  and  disappeared  from  the  company. 

AU  this  time  the  band  of  English  archers  were  true  to  their 
allegiance,  and  stood  firmly  and  unmoving.  And  now  the 
various  bands  of  condottieri,  Italians,  Germans,  French,  and 
Gascons,  swept  past  them,  cleared  the  redoubt,  and  were 
hasting  forwsrd  to  the  edge  of  the  lagune  that  flowed  between 
them  and  Chioggia.  Now,  however,  they  paused  to  consider 
for  the  first  time,  by  what  means  they  were  to  proceed.  Some 
counselled  that  they  should  wade  through  the  lagune,  alleging 
that  it  was  easily  fordable  now  that  the  tide  chanced  to  be  low; 
others  hesitated,  and  proposed  that  the  troops  should  sieze 
upon  some  boats  that  lay  near,  and  by  degrees  pass  over  in 
them.     While  they  were  thus  deliberating  and  inactive,  a 
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cheer  was  heard  firom  behind  them,  and  Zeno,  accompanied  by 
the  principal  senators,  were  seen  hurrying  forward.  In  a 
moment  the  general  threw  himself  amongst  the  insurgents 
with  that  reckless  daring  which  formed  so  remarkable  a  trait 
of  his  character. 

"Soldiers,"  cried  he,  "why  do  I  see  you  thus  in  arms 
without  my  orders  ?  Whither  are  you  going  ?  What  are  you 
doing?" 

The  promptness  and  energy  of  Zeno  surprised  and  checked 
the  soldiers  in  the  very  critical  moment.  The  foremost  and 
loudest  shrank  back  instinctively  reyerencing  the  bravery  of 
a  man  who  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  whose  spirit  seemed 
to  control  the  haughtiest  and  the  proudest. 

*'  Who  are  they  who  lead  this  movement?"  he  continued, 
taking  advantage  of  the  momentary  calm.  "  I  call  upon  them 
to  come  forward." 

One  or  two  of  the  captains  now  advanced. 

"  Noble  general,"  said  the  foremost.  **  We  are  in  arms  to 
assert  our  own  rights  which  your  state  has  neglected.  We  go 
to  share  the  spoil,  which,  by  the  right  of  warfare,  is  ours  as 
well  as  the  republic's." 

»•  Who  denies  your  right  to  share  it  r"  asked  Zeno. 

"  The  council  of  your  senators  who  have  capitulated  with 
the  deputies  that  have  just  left  the  camp." 

"Who  dare*  assert  that?  Where  is  his  proof?  Let  him 
come  forward." 

"  Ah !  der  Teufel !"  muttered  the  German  man-at-arms  to 
his  neighbour,  "that's  just  what  I  wanted  to  kno^  too. 
Aha !  the  proofs,  mein  camarad." 

As  might  be  expected,  no  one  could  do  more  than  rely  upon 
the  general  rumour. 

"  It  is  in  every  man's  mouth — let  the  council  contradict  it  if 
they  can." 

An  angry  reply  was  rising  to  the  lips  of  Zeno,  but  one  of 
the  Council  of  Ten— the  member  whom  we  already  made 
acquaintance  with — stood  beside  him  and  plucked  his  sleeve. 
The  admonition  was  not  lost  on  Zeno. 

"It  is  false,"  said  he,  "no  matter  whose  the  mouth  that 


utters  it.     EcoeUensa,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  senator, 
*'  thou  canst  answer  for  the  council." 

"  I  can,  assuredly,"  said  the  member  of  the  Neri.  "  His 
highness  the  doge,  with  the  advice  of  myself  and  the  others  of 
his  council,  have  rejected  all  terms  offered  by  the  deputies 
firom  Chioggia." 

The  effect  of  this  announcement  was  manifest  amongst  the 
soldiers.    Zeno  followed  it  up  :^ 

"  Soldiers,  you  have  been  betrayed  and  duped  by  some  base 
agents  and  for  base  purposes.  Think  you,  when  the  besieged 
are  in  the  last  extremity,  we  should  be  the  fools  to  discuss 
terms  with  them.  Return  to  your  duty,  and  await  the  hour, 
not  far  distant,  when  Chioggia  shall  fall  into  our  hands 
without  a  blow.  I  promise  on  the  part  of  the  most  serene 
republic,  I  promise  on  the  faith  of  a  soldier,  which  never  yet 
have  I  broken,  that  the  troops,  without  distinction,  shall  bo 
allowed  three  days'  pillage  of  the  town,  and  shall  receive  one 
month's  additional  pay." 

The  senators  present  with  one  voice  confirmed  the  promise  of 
the  general.  The  mercenaries  once  again  seemed  contented. 
Gradually  the  bands  dispersed  to  their  respective  quarters. 
The  senators  betook  themselves  again  to  their  achemes  of 
policy,  their  intrigues,  and  their  jealous  vigilance  of  Zeno ; 
and  'the  general  pondered  bitterly  as  he  threw  himself  on  a 
seat  for  a  short  repose  after  the  exciting  scene. 

"Alas !" — such  were  his  musings — "  how  deplorable  is  the 
position  of  a  general  whose  soldiers  are  mercenaries,  such  as 
those  I  command.  Never  for  a  moment  safe  from  the  plots  or 
the  defection  of  his  own  troops  no  more  than  he  is  from  the 
enemy  without.  He  is  environed  with  as  many  perils  in  his 
own  camp  as  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  battie-field.  He  knows 
not  the  hour  that  his  treacherous  friends  will  range  themselves 
amongst  his  enemies.  Well,  well,  it  cannot  last  long.  Patienxa ! 
a  few  weeks— nay,  most  likely  a  few  days — will  secure  the 
prize  for  which  I  have  been  working  and  watching  day  and 
night  for  many  a  weary  month.  And  then,  aye,  and  then,  I 
shall  be  strong  enough  to  grapple  with  secret  foe  as  with  open 
enemy.     Meantime,  paticnza !" 


THE    COLUMN    OF    JULY. 


Tub  colunm  of  July  occupies  the  site  of  the  bastion  of  the 
Bastille.  It  was  erected  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  French  throne,  and  at  its  foot  were  buried  the 
remains  of  those  who  fell  in  the  struggle  for  fireedom  during 
the  three  days  of  July.  The  pillar  is  covered  with  the  gilded 
names  of  those  who  perished,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  in 
commemoration  of  the  triumph  of  their  cause. 

The  chief  interest  attaching  to  the  column  arises  from  its 
locality,  and  as  we  cross  the  broad  open  square  where  it  is 
situated,  in  the  way  to  Pfere  la  Chaise,  thoughts  of  the  strong 
fortress,  which  once  arose  upon  that  spot,  are  naturally  sug- 
gested, and  the  Column  of  July  awakens  the  memory  of  the 
Bastille  and  all  that  was  said  about  or  done  within  that  secret 
prison-house.  Gay  groups  are  round  that  pillar,  and  all  is 
bustle  and  activity ;  the  old  aspect  of  the  place  has  quite 
departed,  but  no  change  can  blot  out  the  recollection  of  the 
Bastille,  or  of  those  who  entered  there  and  left  hope  behind. 

Five  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  French  and  English 
were  playing  the  old  game  of  war,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
fearing  the  approach  of  those "  good  yeomen,  whose  limbs 
were  made  in  England,"  determined  to  repair  the  fortifications 
of  their  city,  and  appointed  one  Stephen  Marcel,  a  provost  and 
merchant,  to  undertake  the  task.  He  obtained  great  popu- 
larity by  the  erection  of  a  strong  fortress  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  city,  but  unhappily,  in  an  attempt  to  favour 
the  pretensions  of  one  whom  the  citizens  despised,  he  was 
knocked  on  the  head,  and  butchered  at  the  foot  of  his'own 
Bastille.  To  have  anything  to  do  with  this  bidlding  seems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate,  for  Hugh  Aubriot,  who 
added  to  the  construction,  fell  under  the  displeasute  of  his 


master,  the  king,  and  was  the  first  offender  confined  within 
the  Bastille.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
building  assumed  its  final  aspect.  Charles  YI.  added  four  towers , 
and  gave  it  a  parallelogram  form.  Its  walls  were  nine  feet 
thick ;  it  boasted  eighl  towers,  each  a  hundred  feet  high,  four 
looking  on  the  city,  and  four  on  the  suburb  of  St.  Antoine.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  twenty-five  feet  deep.  Each  particular  tower  derived  its 
name,  either  from  some  historical  event,  or  from  the  most 
distinguished  prisoners  it  had  at  any  time  contained.  The 
unfortunate  Coimt  de  St.  Pol,  who  was  imprisoned  within  the 
fortress  previously  to  his  execution,  gave  the  name  to  the 
Tour  de  la  Comt^.  Sully,  in  the  days  of  the  good  Henry, 
deposited  vast  treasures  in  one  tower  of  the  stronghold,  and  it 
was  henceforth  called  the  Tower  of  the  Treasure.  The  Tower 
of  Liberty  would  seem  to  be  a  mockery  and  a  jest ;  yet  the 
Tower  of  the  Comer  was  so  called,  on  account  ol  its  position ; 
and  the  Tower  de  la  Bazini^re,  from  a  prisoner  of  that  name. 

^o,  with  its  strong  walls,  and  wide  moat,  and  eight  towers, 
the  Bastille  became  a  military  defence  and  a  state  prison  at  an 
early  period  of  French  history — the  scene  of  constant  suffering 
and  injustice  never  heard  of  beyond  the  prison  walls.  There 
the  prelate  D'Harancourt  was  confined  in  a  massive  cage,  and 
pined  away  fifteen  years ;  there  pie  innocent  Armagnac  was 
shut  up  in  a  close  dungeon  till  he  lost  the  consciousness  of  his 
unhappiness  in  idiotcy.  There  the  Duke  de  Nemours  lin- 
gered, and  heard  no  news  but  that  he  was  to  die,  and  saw  not 
the  light  till  they  led  him  forth  to  execution,  and  in  their 
wanton  cruelty  placed  his  litUe  ones  below  the  scaffold,  tliat 
their  father's  blood  might  fall  upon  them.*    There,  hunted 
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ART  IN  GREECE.— THE  CONVENTS  OF   MOUNT 

ATHOS. 

Mount  Athos  lies  to  the  south  of  Macedonia,  between  the 
gulfs  of  Contessa  and. Monte  Santo,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
peninsula  connected  With  the  continent  by  an  isthmus  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  long.  It  is  a  round  and  almost  conical  mass, 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  casting  an  immense  shadow  in  the  Setting  sun 
almost  across  the  Archipelago.  Little  mention  is  made  of  it 
in  the  works  of  Grecian  historians  beyond  the  record  of  two 
facts — ^the  one,  that  Xerxes  caused  a  canal  to  be  cut  across  the 
isthmus  to  give  a  passage  to  his  fleet ;  and  the  other,  that  a 
Greek  sculptor,  Dinocrates,  proposed  to  Alexander  the  Great 
to  cut  the  mountain  into  the  form  of  a  statue  with  outstretched 
arm,  and  holding  in  its  hand  a  town  containing  ten  thousand 
inhabitants. 

The  hill  is  called  at  the  present  day  by  many  of  the  Greeks 
llagion  Oros,  or  the  Holy  Mountain,  and  it  is  rendered  remark- 
able by  the  fact,  that  its  population  now  consists  of  about  six 
thousand  monks,  forming  a  separate  and  almost  independent 
community,  and  inhabiting  several  convents  built  along  the 
slopes.  These  convents  were  the  cradle  of  Byzantine  art 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  now,  after  a  thousand  storms 
of  war,  and  change, '  and  revolution  have  rolled  over  Greece, 
they  form  its  last  refuge. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  this  religious  community,  we  have 
no  certain  information.  In  the  persecutions  irith  which  the 
Christians  were  pursued  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  many  faced  martyrdom  without  hesitation,  and  even  with 
joy ;  others,  less  confident  in  their  own  strength  of  nerve, 
sought  security  in  desert  fastnesses,  and  adopted  the  life  of 
anchorites.  It  was  thus  that  the  seeds  of  Christianity  were 
scattered  over  the  solitudes  of  Nubia  and  Syria.  Many  more 
fled  to  Mount  Athos,  and  took  up  their  abode  along  its  sides, 
hoping  that  the  seclusion  of  the  place,  and  the  difficulty  of 
acce*s,  would  aflbrd  them  safety,  however  precarious,  from  the 
rage  oftheir  enemies.  When  Con%tantine  removed  the  seat  of 
the  empire  to  Constantinople,  and  avowed  his  adherence  to 
the  new  faith,  the  population  of  Mount  Athos  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  convents  were  built,  such,  in  all  probability,  as 
we  now  see  them.  It  is  right  to  mention,  however,  that  this 
is  mainly  conjecture ;  history  is  entirely  silent  regarding  thi» 
retired  but  interesting  corner  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  We 
have  said  that  these  convents  are  the  last  refuge  of  Greek  art ; 
we  may  add,  that  they  contain  some  interesting  relics  of  old 
Byzantine  civilisation,  and  manners,  and  forms  of  faith,  and 
arc  by  no  means  an  iminteresting  subject  of  study  for  those 
who  seek  to  lift  up  the  pall  which  for  four  centuries  has 
shrouded  the  remains  of  Greek  greatness.  They  number  in 
all  twenty- three,  lying  around  the  mountain,  none  of  them 
at  any  great  distance  from  the  sea.  The  most  Ancient  to 
which  our  attention  will  principally  be  directed,  are  the 
Affhia  Labra,  or  holy  monastery,  Yatopedi,  Ivirun,  and  Xilan- 
dari.  The  first,  which  at  present  contains  about  four  hundred 
monks,  was  founded  by  St.,  Athanasius  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  to  this  circumstance  owes  its  pre- 
eminence over  all  the  others.  While  they  are  simply  dedi- 
cated to  some  saint,  it  is  entitled  the  holy  monastery  par 
excellence,  Yatopedi  was  the  one  to  which  John  Contocuzine, 
whose  romantic  story  has  been  so  well  told  by  Gibbon, 
retired  to  spend  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  when,  dis- 
gusted with  power,  he  abdicated  the  imperial  throne. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  rises  the  little  Church 
of  the  Transfiguration,  and  scattered  aroimd  are  a  town  and 
some  little  villages ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  lien 
the  protaUm  or  metropolis  of  Mount  Athos,  Karies — all  in- 
habited by  a  shifting  population  of  monks,  whose  sole  occu- 
pation is  t^e  importation  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
from  Salomen  for  their  brethren  in  the  convent.  The  monks 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  brothers  and  fathers,  ot  papcu, 
and  are  made  up  of  an  indiscriminate  mixture  cf  Sclaves, 
Greeks,  WaUachians,  and  Armenians,  all  reduced  to  the  same 
state  of  torpor,  both  physical  and  mental,  under  the  rigidity  of 


the  monastic  rule.  The  convent  buildings .  present  for  the 
most  part  great  uniformity  of  appearance,  generally  an  irre- 
gular and  confused  mass,  with  no  evidence  of  imity  of  design 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  difierent  parts.  A  single  door, 
which  is  i^ways  fastened  at  twilight,  gives  entrance  to  a 
square  court-yard,  around  which  the  cells  of  the  inmates  are 
ranged  in  one  or  more  stories ;  additions  being  made,  upon  a 
plan  apparently  dictated  solely  by  caprice,  when  any  increase 
took  place  in  their  number.  In  the  centre  stands  the  church, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  small  chapels,  but  all  built  of  brick, 
and  so  imperfectly,  that  frequent  repairs  have  effaced  all 
graces  of  the  primitive  style.  On  all  the  walls  appear  stifE^ 
sad-looking,  and  austere  pictures,  which  form  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  easy,  indolent,  and  insouciant  appearance  of  the 
monks. 

Mount  Athos  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  Christianity  the 
great  seat  of  intellectual  activity — the  hot-bed  of  theological 
and  metaphysical  discussion ;  but  the  state  of  listless  indo- 
lence in  which  its  inhabitants  are  now  plunged  is  a  strange 
satire  upon  its  former  glory.  All  the  convents  contain  libra- 
ries of  greater  or  less  extent,  fiUed  vrith  manuscripts  and  rare 
and  valuable  relics  of  the  literature  of  antiquity ;  but  the 
monks,  £Eir  from  studying  them,  suffer  them  to  be  lost  or 
injured  through  carelessness,  in  utter  and  complete  ignorance 
of  the  treasures  of  which  they  are  the  guardians.  They  read 
nothing  \>ut  their  offices,  write  but  rarely,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  plunged  in  complete  ignorance,  not  only  of  everything 
that  is  passing  in  the  outer  world— but  of  the  very  rudiments 
of  literature  and  science.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  a 
diligent  search  by  competent  persons  would  bring  to  light 
many  valuable  works  of  classical  authors  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  lost,  or  known  to  the  western  world  only  in  a  mutilated 
state.  Some  of  the  monks  who  visit  Salomen  to  transact 
business  for  the  convents,  take  advantage  of  their  stay,  to  pick 
up  a  smattering  knowledge  of  medicine  and  the  Turkish 
language,  but  this  is  the  only  effort  towards  self- improvement 
that  is  ever  made.  The  rude  daubs  by  which  Byzantine  art  is 
now  represented  amongst  them,  furnish  additional  proof  of  their 
mental  degradation  when  we  rememb^  that,  during  the  first 
two  centuries  after  the  establishment  of  the  convents  on 
Mount  Athos,  they  were  the  chief  seats  of  religious  art  in  the 
world,  and  students  resorted  thither  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
to  receive  instruction  from  the  inmates. 

In  these  times  such  names  as  those  of  St.  Athanasius  and 
Peter  the  Athonite  figured  in  their  azmals,  in  no  very  striking 
contrast  with  many  others  of  scarce  inferior  zeal  and  learning. 
The  church  of  Aghia  Labra,  founded*  by  Athanasius  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  was  endowed  richly  a.d.  9Go 
by  the  emperor  Nicephorus.  The  gates,  which  probably 
belong  to  that  period,  are  composed  of  wrought  copper,  and 
display  great  beauty  of  execution.  They  remind  one  of  those 
of  the  church  of  Ravello  near  Amalfi,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  religious  monuments  of  Apulia.  The  portico  is  covered 
vrith  Turkish  ornaments.  The  general  arrangement  is  that  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  The  altar  is  covered  with 
a  great  deal  of  rich  gilding,  as  also  most  parts  of  the  ceiling, 
which  IB  covered  with:  carved  and  fretted  work,  and  encaustic 
paintings  in  great  abundance;  and  the  body  of  the  church 
contains  desks,  pulpits,  and  other  articles  of  a  similar  nature 
of  great  richness.  The  monks  have  substituted  these  for  the 
massive  pulpits  of  the  ancient  Latin  church.  Nearly  all  are 
the  gifts  of  the  Russian  government. 

The  Byzantine  school,  which  was  a  school  of  transition  from 
ancient  art,  that  sought  the  beautiful  merely  for  the  form 
itself,  to  Christian  art,  which  uses  the  form  only  to  veil  an 
idea,  devoted  itself  from  the  very  first  to  preparing  for  the 
transformation  which  inevitably  followed  the  adoption  of  this 
new  aim  by  the  cultivators  of  art.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
Byzantine  artists  were  successful  in  arriving  at  a  unity  such 
as  has  never  been  attained  by  those  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
from  which  they  are  still  very  far  indeed.  The  Italian 
mosaics,  executed  by  Italian  artists,  can  alone  give  us  a  right 
idea  of  the  laborious  changes  which  Byzantine  art  underwent 
before  it  assumed  its  definitive  form  from  the  teachings  of  the 
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great  masters  of  the  school.  At  a  later  'period,  to  preserre 
the  established  forms  from  the  influences  of  time  or  caprice  or 
fashion,  a  monk  named  Denys  collected  the  acknowledged  and 
established  principles  of  the  school^  and  compiled  them  in  a 
code.  His  manuscript  was  distributed  through  ihe  yarious 
conyents  and  carefully  copied,  and  t&enceforward  became  the 
text-book  of  the  painters ;  and  so  powerful  has  been  its 
influence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  a  Byzantine 
painting  by  its  style.  So  closely  have  its  rules  been  attended 
to,  through  a  long  lapse  of  time,  so  intimate,  too,  has  been  the 
connexion  between  Greek  painting  and  the  Greek  worship, 
that  the  former  has  eyerywhere  followed  in  the  march  of  'the 
priests,  and  we  find^t  prevailing  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  in  Russia,  in  Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  .the  regions 
bordering  on  Mount  Sinai,  where  Greek  convents  are  numerous. 
The  church.  Aghia  Labra,  contains  the  best  specimens  of 
it  extant.  The  cupola  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  colossal  flgure 
of  Christ,  with  that  air  of  purity  and  dignity  which  the 
painters  of  the  Renaissance  have  adopted.  The  complexion 
is  strauf'Colourfd,  as  the  monks  there  express ;  one  hand  is 
extended  towards  St.  John,  ss  if  in  the  act  of  instructing,  and 
the  other  ia  laid  on  his  heart.  The  hair  is  fair,  but  the  beard 
is  black,  as  also  the  eyebrows,  which  give  the  half-closed  eyes 
an  air  of  mingled  simplicity,  sweetness,  and  firmness.  The 
Byzantine  artists  indicated  the  importance  of  the  personage 
they  painted  by  the  size  of  the  figure.  The  saints  increase  in 
height  as  they  increase  in  holiness,  while  Christ  is  taller  than 
them  all  by  the  head  and  shoulders. 

At  the  base  of  the  cupola  stand  a  row  of  archangels  in 
shining  robes,  holding  huge  sceptres  in  their  hands,  surmounted 
by  images  of  the  Redeemer.  The  brilliant  colours  of  their 
garments  stand  in  dazzling  contrast  to  the  sombre  black  of  the 
ground,  and  in  their  faces  and  attitudes  there  is  an  air  of  lofty, 
calm  majesty.  Over  their  heads  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
cherubs  flutter  roimd  Christ  as  a  centre,  and  as  if  typifying 
the  spirits  of  the  blest,  they  seem  to  grow  more  and  more 
ethereal  the  nearer  they  approach  him.  There  is  nothing 
human  in  their  figures  except  the  head.  The  rest  is  com- 
posed of  a  great  number  of  wings,  pointing  in  every  direction, 
and  looking  like  stars  in  the  deep  blue  firmament  of  the  vault 
aboTe ;  while  on  a  golden  ground,  and  on  a  grand  scale,  the 
image  of  Christ  looks  down  irom  the  midst  of  them  all,  so 
that  in  whatever  part  of  the  building  the  worshipper  kneels, 
he  seems  to  have  his  eye  upon  him. 

The  pendentives  represent  the  four  evangelists  writing  at 
the  dictation  of  an  apostle,  and  the  walls  of  the  rest  of  the 
church  are  covered  with  subjects  drawn  from  the  Old  or 
New  Testament.  On  the  two  arms  of  the  cross  we  see  the 
saints  of  the  church  militant,  who  shook  off  the  dust  of  the 
schools,  and  defended  their  faith  on  the  fields  of  force,  stand- 
ing upright  upon  a  black  ground,  in  an  attitude  of  yigilant 
repose.  The  chiurches  of  the  other  convents  present  precisely 
the  same  aspect,  though  on  a  more  diminutive  and  less  perfect 
scale,  in  accordanpe  with  the  Medo-Persifui  laws  of  the 
Byzantine  school,  which  treated  all  subjects  in  the  same 
manner,  with  the  same  figures,  in  the  same  attitudes.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  principal  nave,  to  the  left,  appears  a  painting 
with  an  inscription,  now  illegible,  evidently  representing  one 
of  the  Latin  chiefs  of  the  Crusades,  who  fixed  their  abode  in 
Greece  on  their  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  His  head-dress 
is  that  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  his  robe,  as  well  as  his 
crown,  is  sprinkled  yfithjleitra-de'lis,  and  in  his  hands  he  holds 
a  model  representation  of  the  facade  of  a  church,  probably  of 
one  which  owed  it  existence  to  his  pious  munificence ;  in 
front  of  him  appears  his  son,  wearing  the  same  costume. 

Under  the  external  portico  we  find  figures  of  the  ancient 
asceti,  or  anchorites,  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  who,  in  imitation 
of  the  fathers  of  the  desert,  lived  in  grottoes  and  caverns  in  the 
mountain  side.  Th%y  appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  of  hunger,  and  are  clothed  in  a  simple  and  primitive 
garment  of  leaves,  while  their  beard  descends  almost  to  their 
knees.  Beside  them  on  inscription  informs  us,  **  Such  was 
the  life  of  these  anchorites."  These  ascetics  themselves 
travelled  from  convent  to  convoit,'  painting  those  vivid  repre- 


sentations of  their  own  tmhappy  lives,  and  also  sculpt\ired 
numerous  little  crucifixes  in  wood,  many  of  which  are  still 
preserved. 

The  monks  attribute  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  church 
of  Aghia  Labra  to  a .  brother  of  their  order,  named  Manuel 
Panselinps  (the  moon  in  all  its  $plendour),  but  they  are  unable 
to  say  at  what  period  he  lived.  The  figures  are  executed  in 
fresco,  in  very  low  relief^  which  disappears  at  the  distance  of 
the  floor;  the  tone  is  very  light,  and  certainly  betrays  no 
attempt  at  imitation,  and  the  whole  is  rather  coloured  than 
painted.  Fresco-painting  is  very  ancient,  and  is  not  due  to 
the  Byzantine  school,  but  to  a  Roman  artist,  named  Ludius, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  substituted  it  for  the  encaustic. 

The  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  near  estimate  of  the  date  of 
these  works,  is  by  comparing  them  with  others  of  the  same 
character  in  Italy,  the  da^e  of  which  is  known.  They  may  be 
safely  referred  in  chronological  order,  we  should  think,  to  the 
mosaics  of  Santa  Pudentiana,  executed  at  Rome  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  the  artist,  with  his 
pagan  notions  still  running  in  his  head,  has  given  Christ  the 
features  of  Jupiter ;  and  those  of  St.  Paul  outside  the  w^alU  of 
St.  John  of  Lateran,  in  the  fourth  century,  a  period  in  which  the 
Byzantine  art  shared  in  the  complete  triumph  of  Christianity. 
The  parallel  might  be  followed  out  in  several  instances  of  a 
BtiU  later  date,  did  our  space  permit. 

Compared  with  the  Italian  mosaics,  the  Byzantine  art  re- 
sembles them  in  the  amplitude  of  outline  of  those  which  cer- 
tainly belong  to  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Christian  era,,  when 
Greek  art  was  still  in  its  prime.  This  amplitude  disappeared 
totally  after  the  ninth  century,  and  was  not  seen  again  till  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  return  to. antique  forms  was 
plainly  due  to  Michael  Angelo.  So  that  we  must  either  attri- 
bute these  Byzantine  paintings  at  Aghia  Labra  to  a  very  early 
date,  or  suppose  them  to  have  been  executed  since  the  Renais- 
sance under  the  influence  of  the  Yasari  school.  The  latter 
supposition  is,  however,  inadmissible,  owing  to  the  historical 
accuracy  displayed  in  the  rendering  of  the  dlltails.  The 
armour,  the  little  chains,  the  helmets,  all  warrant  us  in 
believing  that  the  artist  was  the  contemporary  of  the  knights 
and  nobles  whom  he  represents,  and  whom  he  mtist  have  seen 
at  the  court  of  the  Paleologi  and  the  Comneri.  The  perfect 
state  of  preservation  in  which  the  works  appear  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  Mount  Athos  has  remained  intact  for 
ages  from  all  political  storms  and  agitations. 

The  mode  of  instruction  in  painting  pursued  by  the  monks, 
whatever  be  its  effectiveness,  has  certainly  the  merit  of  extreme 
simplicity.  Those  of  the  pupils  who  exhibit  most  ability  are 
placed  on  a  platform  behind  those  who  have  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  masters,  and  there  watch  them  while  at  work. 
After  a  few  years  of  this,  they  are  themselves  permitted  to 
practise.  Before  commencing,  the  wall  is  entirely  laid  bare, 
and  then  covered  with  a  coating  of  plaster,  which  is  carefully 
smoothed  by  the  trowel.  The  ablest  of  the  monastic  artists 
then  indicates  to  his  subordinate  the  nature  of  the  design  to  be 
executed,  the  sixe  of  the  principal  figure  or  figures,  and  the 
legend  which  is  to  accompany  it.  The  latter  then  sketches 
the  outline  in  a  brownish-red,  and  hands  the  brush  to  one 
still  less  advanced,  who  gives  the  figure  some  local  tones,  and 
makes  some  attempt  at  shading.  The  finishing  is  done  by  the 
same  hand  which  traces  the  outline,  but  the  execution  is  in 
most  instances  extremely  rude. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  there  is  no  immixed  evil  under  the 
sun ;  and  yet  this  is  a  truth  which,  like  many  others  equally 
obvious,  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  by  hasty  disputants  and 
headstrong  innovators.  The  subject  of  which  we  have  been 
treating  supplies  a  case  in  point.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  people  denounce  the  monastic  system  as  an 
unmitigated  curse  to  society.  Convents  are  described  as  mere 
nests  of  corruption,  or,  at  best^  cradles  of  absurd  superstition, 
and  monks  as  lazy  worthless  drones,  whose  existence  is 
scarcely  to  be  tolerated.  Yet,  from  what  has  been  stated 
above,  it  appears  they  may  be,  and  history  tells  us  they  have 
been,  of  great  service  to  literature  and  art,  not  to  mention 
their  many  deeds  of  charity. 
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THE   VALLEY   OF   MEYBINGEN. 


Tui  Vtdler  ot  Meyringen,  ia  the  canton  of  Beme,  w  com- 
pletely abut  in  by  some  of  the  grtuidest  and  most  pictureique 
mountaia  scenery  in  Switierland.  The  Alpi  rise  in  rugged 
magnificence  on  every  aide,  their  mow-  capped  aummita  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  verdant,  flowery  valley,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  rustic  chultta,  and  watered  by  the  river  Aar, 
which  i*  croaied  by  wooden  bridgca,  similar  to  the  one  repre- 
tented  in  our  sketch  (p.  41).  This  river  is  fed  by  the  neighbour- 
ing  mounleiu  tonenta,  which,  when  swollen  by  rain  or  snow, 
have  several  times  threatened  the  \i])age  of  Meyringen  with 


of  which  is  200  feet  itt  height,  and  its  column  of  water  nearly 
thirty  feet  in  diameter.  If  visited  in  the  morning,  when  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  upon  it,  a  ttiplebow  or  iri«  is  tobeaeen  <ki 
the  spray,  which  haa  ■  very  beautiful  effect. 

The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  consiata  chiffly 
in  cattle,  for  which  the  mountains  yield  plentiful  paatursge 
during  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  the  herdsman,  antici- 
pating tlio  severity  of  the  coming  winter,  descends  with  his 
flocks  to  seek  shelter  in  the  valley ;  for  the  weather  is  such 
during  the  winter  months  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  expose 


destruction.  In  the  jrar  1762,  it  was  buried  twenty  feet  in 
dtbrU  in  one  hour.  The  church  was  Riled  with  ssnd  and 
^avel  to  the  height  of  eighteen  feet.  This  catastrophe  was 
caused  by  a  swollen  torrent,  descending  from  the  mountains 
behind  the  village ;  carrying  with  it  quanlilits  of  sand  and 
rubbish,  tc^ether  with  uprooted  fir-trees  and  maises  of  rock. 
From  this  disaster  the  village  ha«  scarcely  yet  recovered. 
In  the  year  1733,  many  houses  were  carried  away  by  an 
inundation. 

In  this  valley  are  to  be  seen  some  of  the  moat  celebrated 
falta  of  Switzerland — those  of  the  Reichenbach — the  principal 


the  cattle  in  the  long  cold  nigha.     These  herdamen  lead  a 
migratory  life,  moving  about  from  place  to  place  with  their   ; 
flocks.  I 

As  spring  approaches,  the  cattle,  lying  upon  the  grass,  or 
perched  upon  the  rocks  and  bridges,  as  die  artist  baa  represented 
them  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (p.-41),  throw  longing 
glances  towards  their  mountain  home.  Then,  also,  the  hrrda- 
man,  who  loves  hia  mountain  life  as  the  sailor  lovea  the  sea, 
joyously  prepare*  to  leave  the  valley.  But  when,  like  the 
man  of  whom  we  give  a  sketch  above,  be  begins  to  re-atcmd 
he  easts  an  affectionate  glance  on  the  'JiiUl   I 
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where  he  hu  just  left  hb  rimily.  He  can  ttill  gee  the  amoke 
iuuing  from  the  roof,  and  Ihinki  how  ihej  wilt  misti  him  at 
the  frugal  meal.  But  he  proccedg  on  hla  way,  and  now  the 
prujectiona  of  the  rocks  ihutiing  out  these  cheiiihed  object* 
from  bia  Tiew,  he  finds  himself  alnne  with  hi*  flocks  among 
Ihe  grand  and  towering  Alps. 

The  athletic  man,  represented  on  the  opposite  page,  carries 
upuD  tail  binad  shoulders  his  household  fumifiTe,  holding  in 
one  hand  his  milk-pail,  in  the  other  a  thick  staff,  pointed  with 
iron,  upon  which  he  leans,  and  which  would  be  a  formidable 
weapon  in  bis  poweiful  hand.  A  large  bnskcL  on  his  back 
contains  his  milk -strainer,  tome  straw,  a  onc-lcgged  milking- 
Btool,  a  cheese  mould,  the  «tand  on  which  the  cheeBt*  are  placed 


to  drain,  and  the  great  kettle  in  which  the  milk  is  collected, 
heated,  and  made  into  curds. 

The  Swiss  herdtman's  is,  in  reality,  not  so  idle  a  life  ts  it  is 
often  described  to  be  ;  he  has  to  collect  eighty  or  ninety  cows 
twice  a  day  to  he  milked,  msny  of  which  have  often  strayed  away 
in  diSiirent  directions.  Besides  this  he  has  to  make  the  cheese, 
and  keep  all  his  utensils  scrupulously  clean.  Hardy,  robust, 
and  indefatigable,  inured  to  exposure  from  earliest  childhood, 
his  weather-beaten  frame  is  indifferent  to  the  Ticitsiludee  of 
climate.  He  is  wild,  uncultivated,  and  ignorant  of  the  usagci 
of  other  people,  but  simple  and  unconlaminated  by  the  vices, 
unfortunately,  too  common  among  the  labouring  population  of 
most  other  districts. 


THE    DEAD    BRIDAL. 
VENETIAN  TALE   OP  THE   FOUETEENTH    CENTURY. 

BT  JONATHAN  FREKE  SLINORBT. 


^liei  spectacle  d'nne  troupe  le  baisMantturdes  barques  conttruileiavecdja  debris  da 
ilever  pour  lei  faire  passer  psr-deisus  nne  eooinle  de  pieui ;  Us  Q^nois,  tanUlt  dans 
snfanlerie  de  Zeno  s'avanfant  dans  ces  marais  pour  lei  charger."— Doni. 
"  Come,  bring  forth  the  prisoner!." — SicJard  III. 


"  Lea  lagones  offrirent  alnrs  le  e 
sisons,  et  qu'on  JIait  oblig£  dc  i 
:aa,  tantdt  dans  lenr  bateaux,  et 


It  waa  a  spectacle  worthy  of  the  hand  of  a  painter  to  com- 
memorate, or  of  a  historian  to  describe— that  moment  when 
Zeno  directed  the  attention  of  the  Venetian  army  to  the 
strange  flotilla  moving  slowly  downwards  fcam  Chioggia. 
The  cheers  and  shouting  which  a  m.iment  before  ran  a'ong 
the  camp  were  now  hushed  to  the  profounJest  silence.  The 
tumultuoiM  mass  of  troops,  partially  armed,  in  all  variety  of 
coitumea,  and  speaking  in  diflercnC  dialects  and  tongues, 
surging  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  when  ths  wind  drives 
them  to  and  fro,  were  now  motionless  and  mute  as  that  sea 
in  a  aummer  calm.  They  gaied  in  vpeechleaa  astonishment  at 
this  eridenc*  of  a  sudden  and  desperate  courage  on  Ihe  part 
of  the  Qenoese,  and  felt  that  a  deadly  struggle  waa  near  at 
hand.  Tlui  general  felt  that  the  crisis  waa  at  hand,  and 
promptly  and  akilfiilly  he  availed  himself  of  it. 

"  Look,  soldiers,"  exclaimed  Zeno,  "while  ye  are  wasting 


yottr  energies  in  causeleii  complaiots,  the  prize  of  all  our 
toils,  that  which  should  crown  our  patient  perseverance,  ia 
about  to  escape  from  us.  See,  the  Oenoese  are  bearing  away 
all  their  richea,  the  spoil  which  should  soon  have  been  yours 
by  the  right  of  war— the  pillage  which  I  would  have  given  to 
you  when  we  should  enter  Chioggia.  But  it  it  not  yet  too 
late.  The  admiral  will  aid  us.  See,  he  is  ready."  And 
pointing  to  where  the  Venetian  fleet  lay,  he  showed  them 
Pisani  steadily  bearing  down  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  inter- 
cept the  vessels  of  the  (ienoese  admiral,  Mursffo,  &om  foiming 
a  junction  with  the  tatu,  and  to  prevent  the  latter  getting  out 
of  the  lagunes. 

The  words  of  the  general,  added  to  the  tight  which  the ' 
troops  beheld,  produced  a  change  in  the  feelings  of  the 
soldiers  as  sudden  ai  it  Was  complete.  They  felt  that  if  they 
now  refiised  to   act  cordially  under    the   command   of  the 
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MBS.  CAROLINK  CHISEOLM. 

The  Istdy  whose  portrait  kdorn*  thii  number  of  our  publica-  When  kbont  tirenty-five  jeari  of  «ge,  CHoline  Jone»  mt 

tion  wi  bom  at  Northampton,  in  Hay,  I80S,     Mr.  Jodm,  her  niiiried  to  Captain  Aichibald  Chiiholm,  a  natire  of  Scotland, 

father,  belonged  to  that  leapectable  ctati  of  yeomen  of  whom  in  the  Eait  India  Compaay'a  miliUry  *erTice.    It  wai  for  a 

England  haa  for  centuriei  had  re*«on  to  be  proud.    At  an  long  time  imagined  that  Mrs.  Chiaholm'a  huaband  wa>  con* 

early  age  the  lubject  of  thie  iketch  had  to  deplore  her  father'i  nectcd  with  the  navy,  and  even  now  that  nation  pieTSila  Tsiy 

loaa,   and  thaneeforth  she  wai  indebted  to  the  example  and  ^nerally ;  but  it  ia  quite  a  mutalte.    Thia  eiror  lua  doubtleaa 


energy  of  her  maternal  parent  for  many  of  those  characleriatics  ariien  from  Hif.  ChiEholm'e  name  having  lo  long  been  aaso- 

which  have  ao  ■iugnlarly  marked  her  career,  and  placed  her  cieced  with  ihipi. 

in  the  fint  rank  among  the  practical  reformer!  of  thii  en-  Two  years  after  their  marriage,  Mn.  Chiiholm  accompanied 

Ughteoed  age.      Mrs.   Jonci  i«  still  living,    enjoying  more  her  husband  to  India,  he  being  connected  with  the  Madras 

health  and  Bbength  than  falla  to  the  lot  of  most  people ;  and  Presidency.      Here  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  Mrs. 

■he  doobtlen  feels  an  honest  pride  in  witnessing  the  poeition  Chisholm'a  flnt  public  efforts.     She  found  the  poor  young 

which  her  daughter  has  so  deaerredly  attained  in  the  eatima-  girli  and  orphanj   of  the  soldiers  in  an  alarming  state  of 

lion  of  the  British  public  ignorance  and  vice.     Seeing  the  eril,  she  lost  little  time  in 
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UBelessly  deploring  it,  but  immediately  proposed  a  remedy. 
Thia  was,  to  establish  a  school,  and  to  teach  the  young  girls 
domestic  duties.  After  many  disappointments  and  vexations, 
Mrs.  Chisholm  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  the  institution 
now  known  in  Madras  as  the  Orphanage. 

In  1838  Captain  Chiaholm's  health  compelled  him  to  remove 
his  family  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  he  eventually  settled 
at  Sydney.  In  1840  he  rejoined  his  regiment,  leaving  Mrs. 
Chisholm  and  her  family  in  Australia.  Mrs.  Chisholm  soon 
found  an  ample  field  for  her  activity  and  philanthropy  in  en- 
deavouring to  improve  the  then  infamous  system  of  emigration, 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  her  own  sex. 
Both  want  of  space  and  disinclination  to  submit  facts  so  im- 
seemly  to  our  readers,  preclude  us  from  detailing  the  sufferings 
and  insults  which  hundreds  of  virtuous  English  girls  had  to 
endure,  both  during  the  Australian  voyage  and  at  its  termina- 
tion. Thanks  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  those  iniquities 
are  at  an  end. 

After  a  series  of  obstacles  had  been  overcome — obstacles, 
too,  that  arose  in  quarters  where  they  might  have  been  least 
expected — Mrs.  Chisholm  succeeded  in  establishing  at  Sydney 
an  Emigrants*  Home.  After  she  had  procured  them  tho 
shelter  of  the  Home— brought  them,  as  she  termed  it,  *'  under 
her  own  roof,"  for  she  resided  there  herself,  sending  her 
children  to  the  care  of  others  elsewhere— her  next  object  was 
to  find  them  employment.  Even  now,  when  all  the  facts  are 
so  familiar  to  the  public,  it  is  almost  difficult  to  conceive 
that  we  are  not  perusing  some  romance,  so  unusual  and 
extraordinary  was  the  course  adopted  to  attain  the  much- 
desired  end.  Well  knowing  that  Sydney  was  the  last  place 
where  the  girls  could  obtain  respectable  employment,  although 
numerous  "places'*  were  vacant,  Mrs.  Chisholm  resolved  to 
take  them  into  the  bush.  Journey  after  journey  did  Mrs. 
Chisholm  take,  at  times  accompanied  by  sixty  or  seventy 
girls,  whom  she  left  comfortably  placed  with  the  wives  of 
respectable  settlers.  These  "bush**  excursions  proved  emi- 
nently successful  for  the  female  emigrants,  and  were  pro- 
ductive of  great  good  to  the  colony. 

After  Mrs.  Chisholm  had  been  employed  in  these  arduous 
undertakings  for  more  than  eight  years,  she  resolved  upon 
returning  to  England,  where  she  hoped  still  further  to  extend 
her  sphere  of  useiulness.  In  February,  1846,  the  inhabitants 
of  Sydney  presented  her  w^ith  an  address  and  testimonial, 
amounting  to  150  guineas,  all  of  which  was  collected  on  the 
eve  of  her  departure.  That  money  Mrs.  Chisholm  promised 
to  devote  to  the  service  of  the  colony,  by  fulfilling  two  com- 
missions with  which  she  had  been  entrusted— one  from  the 
convicts,  and  another  from  the  emigrant  population  of  Sydney. 
And  most  nobly  was  that  promise  redeemed,  under  circum- 
stances, too,  that  would  have  dismayed  most  persons,  even  of 
the  sterner  sex. 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Chisholm  landed  in  England  than  she 
commenced  her  work,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
laying  siege  to  the  Colonial  Office !     '*  Emigration  and  Trans- 
portation relatively  Considered,*'  a  small  pamphlet  addressed 
to  Earl  Qrey,  was  the  first  shot,  which,  of  course,  '*  fell  short," 
and  did  not  induce  the  besieged  to  exhibit  any  tokens  of 
submission.    But  this  was  followed  by  such  a  continuous  fire 
of  petitions,  statements,  and  appeals,  from  many  hundreds  of 
convicts  (who,  having  long  since  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
faults  in  the  colony,  now  called  upon  the  home  government  to 
redeem  the  promises  made  to  them,  on  condition  of  their  good 
behaviour,  and  forward  to  them  their  wives  and  children),  that 
"the  enemy "  capitulated,  and  government  listepied  with  an 
attentive  ear  to  Mrs.  Chisholm's  plain  and  homely  tru^s,  and 
fulfilled  the  pledges  they  had  broken  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
V;, squatting  interest,"  which  had  succeeded  for  a  time  in  hinder- 
ing a  measure  of  both  policy  and  justice.    Thus  was  one  of 
>irs.  Chisholm's  colonial  missions  fulled. 

The  other  commission  was  of  a  still  more  difficult  kind  to 
achieve,  inasmuch  as  there  was  not  the  plea  of  injustice  upon 
which  to  base  her  application  at  head- quarters.  Among  the 
emigrants  at  Sydney  vast  numbers  had  been  compelled,  by 
^e  then  existing  regulations  of  the  government  oommiaaionen, 


to  leave  their  children  in  England.  These  children  num- 
bered several  hundreds,  and  were,  in  many  cases,  a  burdea 
upon  their  respective  parishes.  To  get  these  children  sent 
out  to  their  parents  was  now  Mrs.  Chisholm*s  object.  At  first 
all  attempts  were  utterly  fruitless ;  but  perseverance  always 
has  its  reward,  and  in  this  case  there  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  After  numerous  attendances,  both  at  the  Emi- 
gration Commissioners*  and  Colonial  Offices— at  both  of 
which  places  Mrs.  Chisholm  presented  herself  almost  daily, 
during  the  severest  winter  weather — success  at  last  crownc-d 
her  exertions,  and  government  issued  orders  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  children  to  their  parents  in  the  colony,  which 
orders  were  promptly  carried  out  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

And  now,  Mrs.  Chisholm  having  done  with  her  colonial 
friends,  thought  there  was  something  needed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  emigration  and  the  protection  of  the  emigrant  at 
home.  She  imagined  that  the  condition  of  emigrants,  during 
a  journey  of  sixteen  thousand  miles,  was  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  either  felt,  or  professed  to  feel,  an 
interest  in  the  moral  welfare  of  their  fellow-crpatures,  but 
more  especially  of  the  tender  sex,  who,  when  once  on  board 
an  emigrant  ship — ^whether  a  "  government"  ship  or  not  made 
little  difference — were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  men  wh'jse 
conduct  was  highly  censurable.  As  Mrs.  Chisholm  truly 
observed,  "  these  are  trying  situations  for  human  nature,  and 
a  dangerous  position  for  young  women  to  find  themselves  in. 
The  innocent  and  the  helpless  stand  there  exposed  to  the 
■wiles  of  the  snarer.  "Who  has  not  been  shocked  by  the 
frightful  details  we  have  read  in  the  public  papers ;  how 
orphan  after  orphan  has  been  victimised  on  board  emigrant 
ships  by  men  calling  themselves  Christians ;  how  modest 
maidens  have  been  brutalised  over  and  insulted  by  those 
whose  pcciUiar  duty  it  was  to  protect  them  during  the  long 
and  tedious  voyage  ? "  • 

It  was  with  a  view  to  ihe  suppression  of  these  evils  that 
Mrs.  Chisholm  resolved  to  establish  the  Family  Colonisation 
Loan  Society,  through  the  medium  of  which  she  has  of  late 
years  become  so  imiversally  known  in  England.  The  aims  and 
objects  of  that  society  have  been  made  public  through  so  many 
channels,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  here  to  recapitulate  them. 
But  too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  this  one  re- 
sult of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  energy  and  perseverance.  It  is  in 
the  increased  morality,  the  established  propriety,  the  improved 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  the  better  regulated  dietary  scales 
of  every  emigrant  ship  leaving  a  British  port,  that  her  beneficial 
exertions  are  imiversally  acknowledged. 

In  1851  Captun  Chisholm  sailed  for  Melbourne,  where  he  has 
since  been  actively  engaged  in  sending  over  remittances  from 
parties  in  Australia  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  once  more  in 
this  life  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them.  Right  well  has 
he  seconded  his  wife's  views;  for  since  his  arrival  he  has 
remitted  upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  some  of  which  has 
been  expended  in  affording  immediate  relief  to  aged  parents; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  amount  has  been  disbursed  as  pas- 
sage money  for  numerous  relatives,  who,  but  for  these  arrange- 
ments, would  in  all  probability  never  again  have  met  in  this 
world.  In  less  than  two  years,  about  eight  hundred  indi- 
viduals have  joined  their  relatives  in  Australia  solely  through 
the  aid  afforded  them  by  the  Family  Colonisation  Loan  Society, 
in  addition  to  the  remittances  sent  through  the  medium  of 
Captain  Chisholm. 

In  connexion  with  Mrs.  Chisholm's  surprising  career,  we 
could  state  many  facts  alike  creditable  to  that  lady  and  new 
to  the  general  reader;  but  our  space  compels  us  to  refrain 
from  their  recital.  It  must  not  be  thought  for  a  moment, 
that  when  Mrs.  Chisholm  has  seen  her  emigrants  on  board, 
she  has  done  with  them.  Every  matter  connected  with 
the  emigrant's  welfare  and  comfort  has  her  hearty  support. 
Thus  the  Colonial  Postage  Association  has  been  favoured  with 
her  powerful  assistance,  and  the  Post-office  authorities  are  at 
present  engaged  in  making  arrangements  whereby  the  postage 
will  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  rate  of  fourpence  to  every  BIiti^h 
colony,  instead  of  the  present  enormous  charge.  At  th^ 
earnest  request  of  Mrs.  Chisholm,  also,  colonial  money -orders 
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will  shortly  be  adopted,  for  sums  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 
But  for  the  example  set  by  Captain  Chisholm  in  forwarding 
remittances  to  this  country,  and  the  great  success  attending 
his  efforts,  this  arrangement  would  probably  never  have  been 
entered  into. 

In  this  sketch  of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  labours,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  mere  glance  at  her  numerous 
practical  endeavours.    To  enter  into  details  would  fill  a  goodly 
volume.     In  the  spring  of  next  year,  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
will  embark  for  Australia,  which  may  justly  be  termed  the 
country  of  her  adoption,  and  whose  people  will  no  doubt  one  day 
do  homage  to  the  genius  and  philanthropy  of  their  foBter-mother. 
But  in  proportion  as  Australia  will  be  benefited  by  her  pre- 
sence, so  will  English  emigrants  of  every  grade  (but  woiking 
people's  wives  and  daughters  especially),  fipd  that  they  have 
lost  the  kindly  aid  of  one  whose  place  it  will  be  difficult  indeed 
to  fill.     The  testimonial  at  present  in  course  of  subscription 
will  doubtless  prove  that  Englishmen  can  duly  appreciate  her 
worth,  but  English  women  can  never  sufficiently  reward  their 
champion  in  every  position  in  which  it  has  been  Mrs.  Chisholm's 
lotto  find  them  placed.    Thanks  to  that  enterprising  lady, 
English  mothers  can  now  safely  trust  their  young  and  inno- 
cent daughters  in  ships  for  Australia,  without  any  fear  of  their 
falling,  as  too  many  have  before  now,  an  easy  prey  to  bad, 
designing  men. 

As  many  of  our  readers  would  doubtless  deem  this  account- 
incomplete  without  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Chisholm  "  at  home,"  we 
Tvill  very  briefly  describe,  in  his  own  words,  the  visit  of  a 
friend  in  June  of  last  year,  just  before  the  departure  of  the 
"Scindian,'*  "  Frances  Walker,"  and  "Nepaul,"  freighted 
with  the  society's  emigrants. 

"  The  exterior  of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  residence  at  Islington  was 
as  unprepossessing  as  bricks  and  mortar  could  possibly  make  it. 
Street  architecture  was  evidently  in  its  infancy  when  Charlton- 
crescent  was  thrown  together— not  built.    An  assemblage  of 
humbly-clad  but  clean-looking  persons  saved  us  the  trouble  of 
seeking  the  particular  house  we  wanted.   It  had  no  distinguish- 
ing feature  from  its  neighbours,  save  that  the  stfeet-door  was 
adorned  with  a  very  small  brass  plate,   inscribed  *  Captain 
Chisholm,*  which  had  evidently  done  years  of  good  service  in 
the  East  on  some  bullock-  trunk  or  travelling-chest.  Such  an  un  - 
pretending  name-plate  would  be  repudiated  by  most  suburban 
residents  of  the  present '  fast '  school,  even  for  their  carpet-bag 
during  their  annual  week's  yacation  at  Gravesend  or  Margate. 
Tuc  passage  was  crowded  with  intending  emigrants,  each  more 
eager  than  the  other  for  an  interview  with  the  object  of  our 
TLsit.   After  considerable  jostling  and  squeezing,  we  at  length 
contriTed  to  send  up  our  name  by  a  venerable  female  attendant, 
itrho  expressed  a  fervent  wish  that  we  '  might  see  her  missus 
that  night,'  but  she  was  sure  she  didn't  know  when !    Our 
fair  companion's  curiosity  was,  of  course,  awakened  at  this 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  she,  at  any  rate,  resolved  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed.     *  Patience  ia  a  virtue,'  and  we  had  a  tolerable 
lesson  in  its  acquirement.    At  its  termination  we  were  ushered 
np  the  narrow  uncarpetcd  stairs  into  the  audience- chamber 
upon  the  first  floor.    We  had  been  at  many  •  receptions,'  but 
this  was  the  strangest  of  them  all.    Mrs.  Chisholm  was  seated 
behind  a  large  sea-chest,  raised  upon  a  couple  of  benches. 
The  chest  was  covered  with  writing  materials  and  baggage- 
papers,  which  she  was  distributing  to  the  various  emigrants, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  answering  every  possible  inquiry,  and 
endeavouring  to   satisfy  almost  every  impossible   complaint. 
After  witnessing  for  five  minutes  what  Mrs.  Chisholm  had  to 
endure,  we  felt  heartily  ashamed  at  having  lost  our  patience 
oil  the  stairs.    The  room  (but  dimly  lighted  by  two  or  three 
candles  hung  in  tin  candlesticks  against  the  wall)  was  fur- 
niVoed  with  a  model  of  the  sleeping-berths  allotted  to  emigrants 
on  board  the  society's  ships.     Though  doubtless  very  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  intended,  their  appearance  certainly 


,i; 


d  not  imbue  us  with  a  desire  inmiediately  to  seek 
'  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave,' 
Wt  rather  strengthened  our  determination 

*  To  take  our  stand  on  solid  land,' 


and  repose  in  our  own  time-honoured  four-poster.    Attached 
to  the  sides  of  these  sleeping-berths  were  sundry  utensils 
required  by  those  indulging  in  a  voyage  to  the  antipodes, 
such  as  tin  plates,  hook-pots,  and  water-cans.     These  were 
evidently  constructed  by  some  one  having  most  severe  notions 
of  economy,   combined  with  a  vast  regard  for  durability. 
One  of  the   bed-places   was  occupied   by   ^  filter,   snugly 
ensconced  in  a  wicker-basket  of  snowy  whiteness,   looking 
■  altogether  so  provokingly  cozy  and    comfortable   by    com- 
parison with   its  neighbours,  tiiat' it  almost  seemed  to  say, 
*  Won't  you  find  me  useful,  my  friends  ? '      A  model  emi- 
grants* medicine-chest,  made  of  plain  deal  wood,  unencum- 
bered with  all  decoration  save  a  printed  label,  together  with  a 
life-buoy,  'capable  of  sustaining  seven  persons,'   complete 
alike  the  ornaments  and  utilities  of  the  room. 

"The  'group-meeting*  over,  and  the  emigrants  dismissed, 
we  were  (at  ten  o'clock  at  night)  favoured  with  a  private 
interview  by  the  Emigrants'  Friend— for  such,  indeed,  is  Mrs. 
Chisholm.    Most  of  our  readers  'have  doubtless  seen  many 
portraits  of  this  lady.     We  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  more  than  one  good  likeness — poor  Fairland's  lithograph 
from  Hayter's  painting.    To  describe  a  lady's  personal  appear- 
ance is  an  ungracious  task  at  best,  and  we  will  therefore  not 
attempt  it  save  in  a  negative  maimer.    Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  seeirMrs.  Chisholm  depicted  (by  a  certain  enthusi- 
astic artist,  as  yet,  happily,    unknown  to  fame)   as  being 
mounted  on  a  coal-black  steed,  attired  in  an  elegant  riding- 
habit  (with  the  prescribed  length  and  insufficiency  of  waist), 
and  with  her  whip  beckoning  her  emigrants  across  a  colonial 
river,  in  a  decidedly  *  Come  on ! '  style  of  attitude,  worthy  of 
Astley's  best  tableaux,*  may  rest  perfectly  assured  that  they 
do  not,  from  such  a  picture,  form  a  very  accurate  notion  of 
the  Emigrants'  Friend,  as  she  really  appears  when  rendering 
them  assistance.    Let  them  imagine  a  sedate,  matronly  lady, 
with  eyes  well  set  under  a  very  capacious  forehead — orbs  that 
seem  to  'look  you  through'  whilst  addressing  you — and 
withal  a  fascinating  manner  which  at  once  seizes  upon  you, 
and  induces  you  to  prolong  your  stay,  and  they  will  have  a 
tolerable  portrait  of  Mrs.  Chisholm.    After  a  very  brief  inter- 
view, we  took  our  leave,  convinced  that  we  had  seen  by  no 
means  the  least  remarkable  personage  of  these  practical  and 
wonder-working  times." 

Although  future  English  emigrants  will  shortly  be  deprived 
of  Mrs.  Chisholm's  counsel  before  they  quit  their  native  shores, 
still  the  results  of  her  labours  will  remain.  These  results 
have  been  obtained  in  despite  of  an  opposition  such  as  few 
would  be  willing  to  contend  against — an  opposition  that  could 
only  have  been  defeated  by  one  who  was  prepared  to  bring 
into  the  contest  the  same  amount  of  stem  determination,  un- 
flinching industry,  and  disinterested  philanthropy,  as  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  But  it  is  the  women  of  England  who  should  ever 
bless  her  name,  for  many  indeed  are  the  almost  broken  hearts 
of  the  gentler  sex  that  have  been  healed  by  her.  Mothers 
have  been  united  to  children  whom  they  hardly  dared  to  hope 
ever  again  to  see  in  this  life ;  wives  have  joined  their  husbands, 
after  years  of  painful  separation ;  and  scores  of  British  maidens, 
shielded  alike  from  injury  and  insult  during  the  long  sea 
voyage,  have  been  safely  deposited  at  their  brothers'  Austra- 
lian firesides.  These  facts  should  not,  and  we  feel  assured 
will  not,  be  speedily  forgotten.  Whilst  they  are  remembered, 
then  also  will  the  woman  be  borne  in  mind  by  whose  un- 
daunted energy  such  glorious  results  were  achieved.  Every  • 
English  parent,  for  ages  yet  to  come,  whose  children,  either 
from  necessity  or  inclination,  may  be  induced  to  seek  the 
Australian  shores,  will  have  good  reason  to  bless  the  day 
when  emigration  was  reformed,  its  glaring  and  infamous 
abuses  remedied,  and  its  difficulties  and  dangers  lessened,  by 
the  energetic  genius  and  daring  moral  courage  of  Ca&oline 
Chisholm. 


*  A  picture  recently  published  in  a  panoramic  form,  entitled, 
'^Adventures  of  Mrs.  Chishohn,"  contains  t^e  above  portrait. 
This  singular  production  has  been  sold  by  thousands  both  in 
London  and  the  northern  provincial  towns  of  England. 
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lay  ;  he  seemed  to  be  always  engaged  intently  on  his  picture, 
ret  it  appeared  to  have  progressed  no  further  whenever  I 
coked  at  it;  he  smiled  more  than  ever;  affected  an  entire 
gnorance  of  what  was  so  plain  to  erery  eye ;  shook  hands 
ormally  night  and  morning  with  Henri ;  bronght  his  boolu 
ind  bouquets,  and  escorted  Eugenie  a«  usual  every  afternoon. 
The  explosion  came  at  last. 

One  morning,  it  was  a  glorious  summer  day,  De  Beauvais 
ind  myself  were  first.  We  exchanged  a  few  words,  and  set  to 
nrork.  He  had  a  superb  bunch  of  white  roses  in  his  hand, 
iiid  to  preserve  them  the  more  effectually  he  removed  his  hat 
ind  laid  them  in  it  upon  a  bench.  Presently  Eugenie  came 
»lo%vly  down  the  room  with  her  hands  crossed  and  her  eyes  fixed 
3n  the  floor.  How  different  to  her  old  manner,  when  she  had 
a  smile  and  a  word  for  every  one  by  the  way  !  She  looked  pale 
\nd  dejected  as  she  held  her  hand  to  me,  and  she  listened  with 
ixi  abseat  air  to  the  morning  salutations  of  her  affianced  lover. 
'*  The  head  ts  divine,"  said  he,  with  the  perpetual  smile, 
''  and  the  flesh  tints  equal  to  the  original.  You  must  try  a 
composition  of  your  own  next,  my  love — you  will  be  famous." 
'*  You  think  so  ? "  she  replied  listlesely,  as  if  she  scarce 
thought  of  the  meaning  of  his  words. 

**  I  have  brought  you  some  roses.  They  are  the  best  of  the 
season.  I  went  this  morning  to  the  March^  aux  Fleurs  at  the 
Madeleine,  on  purpose  to  get  them  for  you.  You  do  not  seem 
pleased  ?'* 

'*  Thanks,  tnon  ami.  You  are  too  good.  I  am  delighted/' 
said  Eugenie,  with  a  sigh,  as  she  took  the  flowers  and  laid 
them,  without  ev^n  a  glance  at  their  beauty,  on  the  chair 
which  served  us  for  a  table. 

De  Beauvais  retreated  to  his  easel,  but  I  saw  the  smiling 
lij>  quiver  with  rage,  and  his  hand  shook  as  he  resumed  the 
j^tncii. 

Uenri  was  late  that  morning,  and  when  an  hour  had 
f-iapsed  without  his  coming,  I  began  to  think  that,  for  the  first 
time,  he  would  be  absent  the  whole  day.  Be  Beauvais  looked 
g  rallied — Eugenie  was  silent  and  depressed,  and  I  was  secretly 
uoubled  by  the  drama  which  was  acting  daily  before  me. 
At  last  he  came — flushed,  laughing^  almost  breathless,  with  a 
I'linc-h  of  violets  and  forget-me-nots  in  his  button-hole. 
After  the  first  salutations, — 

**I  am  late,"  said  he,  but  I  have  been  this  morning  to 
Ncuilly.  I  felt  ill,  and  longed  for  a  glimpse  of  the  sweet 
country.  How  I  wished,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Eugenie, 
"  thut  you  had  been  with  me.  The  air  was  so  fresh,  the  river 
ran  on  so  joyously,  the  willows  dipped  so  gratefully  into  the 
clear  waters,  and  the  view  from  the  bridge  was  so  sylvanly 
bc^iutiful !  I  gathered  these  wild  flowers  on  the  banks  for  you 
— they  are  still  wet  with  the  morning  dew." 

Her  hand  shook  visibly  as  she  extended  it  for  the  flowers, 
lleori  gave  them,  held  the  hand  in  his  own  for  a  moment, 
and  looked  earnestly  into  her  eyes.    She  coloured  deeply  and 
placed  them  in  her  bosom. 
Ijc  Beauvais  crossed  the  room  and  seized  her  by  the  arm  :-^ 
•'Eugenie,"  he  said,  in  a  low  hoarse  voice,  "speak— have 
vou  ceased  to  love  me  ?" 
She  turned  very  pale,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pain. 
He  released  her  arm,  and  went  on  :-^ 
*'  There  lies  the  bouquet  that  I  gave  you.    Throw  those 
violets  on  the  floor  and  put  the  roses  in  their  place." 

She  was  silent.    I  seized  Henri  by  the  hand,  and  entreated 
hifei  not  to  interfere. 
• »  You  will  not }    Then  I  will  do  it  myself ! " 
And  he  tore  them  from  her  breast,  and  crushed  them  with 
his  heel. 

In  a  moment  her  self-possession  returned.  She  took  the 
roses  from  the  chair  and  gave  them  into  his  hand. 

"  Take  your  bouquet,  monsieur,"  she  said  haughtily ;  "  my 
choice  is  here."  And  she  lifted  the  trodden  violets  from  the 
floor,  and  replaced  them  whence  they  had  been  torn. 

I)e  Beauvais  stood  for  an  instant  silent  and  struggling  with 
Lis  emotions.  Gradually  the  sneering  smile  returned  to  his 
lip.  He  bowed,  first  to  Eugenie,  theti  to  his  rival,  took  hie 
hat,  and  slowly  left  the  gallery. 


She  was  deeply  agitated,  and  Henri  consoled  her.  I  need 
scarcely  add,  that  a  few  whispered  words  restored  the  bright- 
ness to  her  eye,  and  banished  the  momentary  remorse  from  her 
heart.  When  four  o'clock  came,  Henri  escorted  her  home  for 
the  first  time — as  her  betrothed  husband. 

The  next  day  a  porter  removed  the  easels  and  painting  of  De 
Beauvais.    He  never  returned,  and  he  was  soon  forgotten. 

How  they  loved  each  other !  I  lost  all  my  apprehensions 
and  regrets  in  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  their  happiness. 

'*  Why  do  you  not  love  some  one,  mon  ami?"  said  Eugenie 
to  me  one  morning,  as  she  came  in  leaning  upon  Henri,  and 
radiant  with  joy — "  it  is  so  pleasant  to  be  really  loved ! " 

And  I  thought  so,  to  look  upon  them,  and  I  sighed. 

Another  time,  when  Lemonnier  was  walking  with  me  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries  before  dinner  (for  we  always  dined 
together),  he  drew  off  his  glove. 

"  Look,"  said  he,  "  look  at  Eugenie's  present  to  me !  Poor 
little  darling,  she  has  wasted  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  on  thi%gift  for  me,  out  of  her  little  savings.  Ah,  what 
a  wife  shojviU  be !    What  a  happy  man  I  am ! " 

It  was  a  brilliant  ring  of  peculiar  setting,  representing  a 
snake  in  green  enamel,  chased  like  scales,  vnth  the  bright* 
pure  stone  depending  from  his  mouth. 

*•  What  a  remarkable  ring  ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"  It  was  her  own  design,"  he  said  smUing ;  "  it  is  meant  for 
eternity." 

"  Will  you  take  it  off  and  let  me  look  more  closely  at  it  ?" 

"  Pardon,  mon  ami,*  replied  Henri  gravely,  **  I  have  sworn 
that  I  will  never  remove  it  from  my  finger  while  I  live." 

In  spite  of  me,  the  ring  seemed  to  haunt  my  sight  all  night. 
The  next  day,  when  we  met,  it  attracted  my  eyes  constantly, 
and  the  next  again.  In  time,  however,  that  curious  im- 
pression wore  away,  and  I  ceased  even  to  observe  it  upon  his 
finger. 

The  autumn  came— the  vintage  was  gathered  in — the  many- 
coloured  leaves  began  to  fall,  and  the  chill  evenings  announced 
the  slow  approach  of  winter.  The  wedding-day  was  fixed ; 
and  it  was  to  be  spent  in  the  forest  of  St.  Germains.  Eugenie 
and  her  mother,  Henri  and  myself,  were  to  be  all  the  party. 
The  bride  was  occupied  with  her  trousseau  for  three  weeks 
beforehand;  for  the  Madonna  was  finished,  and  sold  to  a 
neighbouring  church  fo/  three  hundred  francs,  and  the  little 
artist  was  quite  rich.  Henri  was  equally  busy.  He  had 
engaged  two  pretty  rooms  at  the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  in  the 
Rue  des  Arts,  and  Was  fitting  them  up  for  the  reception  of  his 
wife.  I  went  often  to  inspect  the  arrangements.  He  had 
filled  the  balcony  with  flowers ;  red  damask  curtains  hxmg  at 
the  windows ;  the  floors  were  of  dark  polished  wood,  with  a 
gailj-coloured  carpet  in  the  middle ;  a  handsome  pendule  and 
looking-glass  adorned  the  chimney-piece;  and  the  furniture 
was  of  mahogany,  and  covered  with  red  damask,  like  the 
curtains.    To  use  his  own  words,  **  it  was  a  real  paradise." 

'*  With  an  Eve  to  grace  it,  Henri,"  I  said  smiling  one  day, 
in  reply  to  his  oft  repeated  exclamation.  **Your  Eden  is, 
at  all  events,  complete." 

"  You  should  possess  an  Eve  and  an  Eden  too,  my  friend," 
he  said  earnestly.  "  Eugenie  is  always  telling  you  so.  Why 
not  be  advised  ?  You  have  genius,  and  are  certain  to  prosper. 
Marry,  and  live  near  tis  in  our  own  beautiful  Paris." 

But  I  had  other  views  than  these.  The  artist's  dream — 
Italy,  the  land  of  painting,  poetry  and  song,  haunts  me  by 
night  and  day.  To  wander  through  the  matchless  galleries 
of  Florence — to  behold  the  glories  of  the  Vatican — to  stand 
beneath  the  vast  dome  of  St,  Peter's — to  make  the  slumbering 
echoes  of  the  Coliseum— to  tread  the  ruins  of  the  Forum — 
to  breathe  the  air  that  Raffaelle  breathed — to  gaze  upon  the 
eky  that  Canaletti  painted — to  float  upon  the  sunny  waves 
that  mirror  Vesuvius — to  glide  in  the  dark  gondola  beneath 
the  Venetian  Rialto— to  dream  for  hours  over  the  "  St.  Peter 
Martyr,"  the  "Transfiguration,"  the  "  Last  Judgment "— thU 
"was  the  earthly  Paradise  to  which  my  every  hope  inclined. 
Hither  I  meant  to  go  when  my  two  years  of  study  at  the  Louvre 
should  be  completed.  Like  most  dreams,  it  proved  lallacious 
->but  the  eondusion  of  my  narrative  will  explain  all. 
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JAVANESE  AND  THE  SHARK. 


BiE  JoHX  Babkow,  who  BCcompanied  Sir  George  Staunton 
on  tuB  embuiy  to  China,  publiahed  a  volume,  in  18D6,  ptiag 
on  aceoiint  of  hii  obsBrntlaas  in  Cochin  Chins ,  which  is  full 
of  intereniiig  detaili  regarding  that  aa  well  as  other  couatiiea 
of  the  aoathem  hetniaphere.  Gifted,  aa  he  w»a,  with  nearly 
all  the  qualidea  which  fit  a  man  for  traTclling  with  proflt  to 
himaelf  and  the  woild  at  large,  hia  deacriptiona  of  men  and  thin  £1 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  inlereating.  The  volume  haa  been,  how- 
ever, ao  long  out  of  print,  that,  ia  all  probability,  few  of  the 
young  Keneratioo  of  readera  are  familiar  with  it.  Bis  atato- 
menti  respecting  the  Spice  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  under  Dutch 
sway,  are  particularly  deterring  attention.  We  have  telecled 
lor  engraving  an  incident  which  he  deacribea  aa  having  occurred 
while  lying  off  Java,  and  we  shall  let  him  deacribe  it  in  hiaown 


appeared  to  be  still  more  so.  who  happened  at  that  moment  to 
be  astern  of  the  ship,  paddling  his  canoe,  wiih  a  load  of  fruit 
and  vegetablee.  Bis  appreheiuioii  leat  the  wounded  ahark, 
in  rolling  and  plunging,  and  lashing  the  water  with  its  fin* 
and  tail,  should  overturn  hia  little  ekiff,  which  was  not 
much  larger  than  the  animid  itself,  hia  exertions  to  get 
out  of  tta  reach,  and  the  marka  of  terror  that  were 
visible  on  hia  countenance,  atruck  our  fellow-traveller,  Alex- 
ander, ao  forcibly,  that,  though  of  momentary  duration,  he 
caught  with  his  pencil  a  spirited  sketch,  which,  having  the 
merit  at  leaat  of  being  a  true  representation  of  a  Javaneae 
canoe,  with  its  paddle  and  bamboo  outrider,  waa  conaidered 
as  not  tinworthy  of  being  put  into  the  engraver's  hands.  The 
shark,  being  killed  with  a  harpoon,  was  then  hoisted  on  deck 
and  opened.    The  contenta  of  i(»  stomach  farmed  a  mass  of 


D  T"" 


"In  no  other  part  of  the  world  do  I  recollect  to  have 
observed  such  shoals  of  ahaiks  aa  are  constantly  prowling  near 
the  shore  at  Anjerie,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  olfiila  that 
Host  down  the  river,  or  are  thrown  upon  the  beach.  When 
on  board  the  "  Hindostan  "  at  thii  anchorage,  I  hooked  one  of 
these  Toradoua  animala  from  the  stem  gallery,  in  doing  which, 
however,  I  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  being  dragged  by  it 
into  the  sea.  No  sooner  did  the  fish  put  the  hook  in  its  jaw, 
than,  plunging  towards  the  bottom,  he  drew  his  line  to  its 
full  stretch,  which,  being  entangled  in  the  railing  of  the 
gallery,  swept  away  at  once  a  great  part  of  the  balustrade.  In 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  rope  ran  out,  a  coil  of  it  got 
round  my  arm ;  but  just  aa  I  waa  forced  among  the  wreck,  the 
■hark,  by  darting  back  to  the  Burf^e,  slackened  the  rope  suffl- 
cicnlly  to  enable  me  to  disengage  my  arm  and  get  clear. 
Greailj  as  t  waa  alinned  at  thia  accident,  t  poot  Javaneae 


such  magnitude  and  variety  as  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  It 
consisted,  among  other  articles,  of  the  complete  head  of  a 
female  buffalo,  a  whole  calf,  a  quantity  of  entrails  and  of 
bones,  and  large  fragments  of  the  upper  and  under  shells  of  a 
conaiderable-siied  turtle.  The  length  of  the  shark  was  ten 
feet  eight  inches."  *  Sir  John  gives  a  horrible  account  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Chinese  settlers  in  Java  by  the  Dutch 
colonists  who  ruled  them.  Finding  it  impossible  to  induce 
them  to  consume  opium  and  other  foreign  products  in  quan- 
titiea  Kufllciently  large  to  All  the  cofiers  of  the  importers,  a  pre- 
tended conspiracy  was  trumped  up ;  in  1 710,  the  Chinese 
chiefa  were  horribly  torttired,  and  the  whole  of  the  Chineae 
population,  including  the  women  and  children,  to  the  number 
of  twelve  thousand,  were  massacred  in  cold  blood. . 

•  "  A  Voyags  to  Cochin  China,  In  the  years  1792  and  1793." 
pp.  183-8. 
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•  celebrated  goldmuth.  In  hi*  7011th  he  hid  studied  in 
the  Netherluidi,  under  the  famoui  muteiB  of  the  ichool  of 
Bnigea,  who  h*d  imparted  to  him  their  >t]-1e,  lo  full  of 
delicacy  and  truth.  But  in  the  yen  IISS  he  lelinquiihed  tho 
fertile  meadow*  of  Flandert  for  the  freth  valleji  of  Oennany. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  settled  at  Nutemtmrg,  and  there 
■named  a  young  giil,  named  Bubara  Eellerin,  who  became 
the  mother  of  the  famoua  irtiit.  It  ii  probable  that  Albert 
Durer  began  ^to  aiiiat  hii  father  in  hii  trade  at  a  very  early 
age,  but  he  alwayi  mani&ited  a  preference  for  engraTing. 
Some  authon,  among  otheri  Kaael  van  Mandei,  maintain  that 
he  receiTed  leaaona  from  Martin  Schilngauer,  a  celebrated 
engraTer,  lurnamed  "  Le  beau  Hartin,"  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Martia  SchiSn.  But  thii  Tagne  tradition  is  without 
foundation,  and  in. the  account  which  Albert  Buirr  baa 
hiinaelf  written,  and  which  Sandrat  h«a  preaerred  to  ui,  there 
ia  nothing  to  lead  ua  to  luppote  that  hi*  father  bad  any  in- 
tention of  placing  him  under  the  tuition  of  Martin  BchSngauer, 
who  retided  at  Colmar.  Burer  only  aaya,  "  Having  already 
acquired  the  art  of  working  in  gold,  I  f>!lt  a  greater  inclination 
to  turn  my  attention  to  painting  than  to  punue  the  trade  of 
a  goldimith.  When  I  communicated  my  wiihi^i  to  my  father 
be  was  much  diipleaaed,  for  he  regretted  that  I  had  watted 
■0  much  time  in  learning  my  trade,  Nevertheleis,  he  acceded 
to  my  deaire,  and  on  St.  Andrew*!  Day,  in  the  yesr  1486, 
placed  ma  for  a  term  of  three  yean  with  Michael  Wohlgemuth." 
Unaffected  and  pioui,  living  wiiheut  ostentation  in  the  bosom 
of  a  qiuet  family,  it  was  long  before  be  became  aware  of  the 
extent  of  his  powers.    The  first  plate  ezecuted  by  him  bears 

Oennan  work  :  "  Albert!  Dureri  clariasimi  pictorit  et  goometns  de 
*  "  Albertnm  Durerum  t  Pinnonit  oriundom  accepimui,"  says  tymetiit  partinm  ia  r«tii  formii  humsnarain  corponun  libri  in 
Cuunriw,  in  the  pkOc*  le  hit  tnnilatioB  of  Albert  Dnrer's      Latinnm  convnti."    Nurembwg,  IS34. 

Vol.  ni«-No.  xnr.  , 
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the  date  of  1497 ;  it  repregents  four  naked  female  figures,  and 
far  from  haying  been  copied,  as  is  asserted  by  the  historian 
Baldinucci,*  from  a  copperplate  of  Israel  van  Meckenen,  was 
an  original  work,  which  Israel  yan  Mecke^ien  copied.  His 
first  picture,  a  portrait  of  himself,  was  executed  in  the  year 
1498 ;  it  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Florence,  in  the  gallery  set  apart 
for  the  reception  of  autograph  portraits.  The  artist  has  drawn 
himself  in  half  length,  seated  before  a  window,  his  handi 
resting  on  a  maul-stick ;  he  is  dressed  in  festive  attire,  a  white 
tunic  striped  with  black,  and  a  mantle  thrown  gracefully  oyer 
one  shoulder.  His  beautiful  hair  is  arranged  in  long  rich 
curls.  Although  the  lines  are  very  decided,  and  the  drawing 
hard,  there  is  a  boldness  in  the  execution,  and  a  softness  in 
the  touch,  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  his  later  efforts. 
The  noble  expression  which  the  master  has  giyen  to  his  coun- 
tenance was  no  flattery,  but  with  this  air  of  dignity  he  has 
blended  an  ingenuous  satisfaction  with  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. 

Albert  Burer  was  not  only  handsome,  he  was  also  very 
proud  of  his  beauty,  as  we  learn  from  his  letters  to  his  inti- 
mate friend  Willibald  Pirckheimer.  An  innocent  pride  in  the 
painter,  which  was  only  one  form  of  his  admiration  for  all  the 
works  of  God.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  nature  had  been  as 
bounteous  with  her  outward  gifts  at  she  had  been  prodigal  of 
her  intellectual  endowments.  **  She  had  given  him,"  says 
Camerarius,  *'  a  commanding  figure,  and  a  body  worthy  of 
being  the  temple  of  so  exquisite  a  mind.''  f  His  features  were 
remarkably  regular,  his  eye  bright,  his  hair  abundant  and 
glossy,  and  his  nose  aquiline,  while  the  slender  elegance  of 
his  neck,  his  expansive  chest,  sinewy  limbs,  and  hands  of  ex- 
quisite delicacy,  completed  his  personal  attractions. 

Albert  Durer  was  fifteen  when  he  commenced  studying 
imder  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  one  of  the  old  masters,  who,  full 
of  modesty  and  honour,  practised  his  art  in  an  obscure  studio, 
caring  little  for  glory,  diligently  reading  his  Bible,  studying 
nature,  and  labouring  as  if  to  fulfil  a  moral  obligation. 

Having  completed  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship,  the  young 
artist  left  Wohlgemuth,  in  order  that  he  might  see  something 
of  the  world.  He  travelled  through  Germany,  and  also 
visited  the  Netherlands  and  Italy ;  but  we  glean  little  of  this 
first  tour,  which,  made  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  must  have 
had  a  decided  influence  on  his  character.  '*I  set  out,"  says 
Durer,  "just  after  Baster,  in  the  year  1490,  and  returned  in 
1494,  after  Whitsuntide,  when  Hans  Frey  negotiated  with  my 
fj&ther  to  give  me  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  with  her  a 
dowry  of  200  florins.  Our  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  the 
Monday  before  St.  Margaret's  Day,  1494."  If  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  portrait  of  Agnes,'  painted  by  her  hiisband,  she  must 
have  been  possessed  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  but  with  this 
beauty  was  mingled  an  expression  of  irritability,  more  es- 
peciaUy  when  anything  unusual  happened  to  annoy  her. 
Albert  Durer,  warned  of  this  failing  by  the  delicacy  of  hig 

*  We  read  in  Baldinucci  (Vita  di  Alberto  Durero) :  "  Altro  non 
si  vede  di  quel  tempo  fatto  da  lui,  che  una  stampa  colla  data  del 
1497,  anno  venzeltesimo  dell'  eta  sua,  e  queUa  anche  areva  copiata 
da  una  simile  intagliata  da  Isra^  de  Mens *'  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  mistake  here,  arising  from  the  fact  of  the  engravings 
signed  Israifl  van  Meckenen  having  been  attributed  to  Isral^l  the 
elder  instead  ef  to  his  son,  Israel  the  younger,  who  has  been 
proved,  both  by  the  Abbe  Zani  and  Adam  Bartsch,  to  have  been 
the  real  author.  The  learned  iconographist  enumerates  several 
other  copies  by  Israel  van  Meckenen  after  Durer,  which  are  very 
inferior  to  the  originals,  ^arsch,  vol.  6  of  the  *'  Peintre  Graveur ;". 
and  the  Abb^  Zani,  '*  Materiali  per  servire  alia  storia  dell'  inci- 
sion©."   Parma,  1802. 

f .  Dederat  huic  natura  corpus  compositione  et  staturft  oon- 
spicuum,  aptnmqne  animo  specioso  quern  contineret.  .  .  .  £rat 
qaput  argutum,  oculi  micantef,  nasus  honestus,  et  quern  Orseci 
TtTpdfiavov  TOCAnt  Proceriusculum  coUum,  pectus  amplum,  casti- 
gatus  venter,  femora  nervosa,  cnira  stabilia.  Sed  digitis  nihil 
dixXsscs  vidifiso  eleganllus."  Camerarius  ubi  suprd.  la  the  pre- 
i)ace..to..th^  Latin  taranslatlon  of  Albert  Durer 's  German  work,  are 
to  be  found  some,  most  valuable  details  of  the  life^  character,  and 
fiabiis,  of  this^reat'artist. 


perception,  could  not  help  entertaining  gloomy  forebodingv. 
He  thought  of  the  young  girl  promised  him  in  marriagCp  aa 
one  of  those  sinister  prophecies  which  the  Pythoness^  cf 
old  was  wont  to  clothe  in  brilliant  language.  But  he  sut- 
mitted  to  what  he  considered  his  destiny. 

The  newly-married  couple  lived  happily  together  for    a 
short  period.    Soon,  however,  clouds  began  to  gather.    Durer, 
whose  character  was  mild  and  gentle,  had  not  the  determina- 
tion to  commence  a  strife  wtth  the  charming,  though  formid- 
able, Agnes  Frey.    The  disconsolate  artist  sought  comfort  and 
advioe  from  a  near  friend,  in  whom  he  ever  found  a  ready 
sympathiser  in  his  sorrows.    Being  married  himself^  Willi- 
bald  Pirckheimer  was  the  better  fitted  to  be  his  counsellor, 
though  hit  domestic  life  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  that  of 
Albert  Durer.    His  partner  was  a  model  of  grace  and  gentle- 
ness ;  no  discord  had  ever  disturbed  their  harmony.     But  lie 
was  destined  to  have  his  share  of  the  troubles  of  this  world ; 
his  wife  died,  and  her  loss  was  a  mutual  grief  to  tbe  two 
friends.    The  artist,  deqdy  impressed  with  the  memory  of 
Crescentia,  painted  her  stretched  on  her  death-bed,  holding 
in  her  failing  hand  a  lighted  taper  and  a  crucifix,  and  receiving 
extreme  unction  from  a  priest  seated  at  the  bed-side,  wliile  a 
kneeling  Augustine  friar  reads  the  prayers  for  the  dyin^. 
This  painting  was  executed  with  pious  care.    At  the  side  o£ 
the  weeping  WiUibald  are  seen  the  nims  of  St.  Clair,  wlio  are 
come  to  soothe  the  last  hours  of  his  wife.    At  the  top  of  the 
canvas  Durer  wrote,  in  letters  of  gold,  words  dictated  to  him 
by  his  friend. 

In  the  meantime  Agnes  Frey,  tormented  by  avarice,  restless, 
haughty,  and  violent,  allowed  no  repose  to  the  husband  she 
had  tamed,  to  the  melancholy  painter  of  "  Melancholy."     She 
urged  him  to  work,  even  threatened  him^  and  at  last  locked 
him  in  his  studio.      He  wrote  sorrowfully  to  his  faithful 
friend,  Willibald  Pirckheimer :  "  I  hear  that  you  have  taken 
IS  yourself  a  wife ;  take  care  that  she  prove  not  also  a  master.*  * 
Once  ho  managed  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  this  Xanthippe, 
by  making  a  second  visit  to  the  city  of  lagoons,  the  home  of 
Italian  art,  beautiful  Venice.    He  was  induced  to  make  this 
journey,  by  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  his  former  sojourn 
there.    This  was  in  the  year  1506.    The  wonderful  engraving-* 
of  Albert  Durer  were  already  beginning  to  astonish  the  lovers 
of  the  fine  arts  in  Italy ;   his  renown  had  crossed  the  Alps 
and  reached  the  ears  of  Raffaele.    These  two  great  masters 
having  discovered  that  their  admiration  was  reciprocal,  ex- 
changed portraits,  Durer  sending  with  his  some  of  his  fine 
engravings.    The  famous  engraver,  Marc  Antonio,  of  Bologna, 
was  at  that  time  in  Venice.     He  observed  in  these  engravings 
what  was  wanting  in  his  own.    He  remarked  the  admirable 
guidance  of  the  graver,  the  exactitude  and  delicacy  of  the 
figures,  and  the  great  precision  with  which  the  copper  was 
cut.    Admiring  also  the  free  and  bold  style  of  Durer's  wood- 
engravings,  he  attempted  to  imitate  it.    By  degrees  he  was 
led  on  by  his  success  to  counterfeit  thirty-seven  pieces  of 
"The  Passion,"  and  to  make  them  complete,  placed  upon 
them,  instead  of  his  own  mark,  the  monogram  of  Albert 
Durer.    Vasari  relates,  that  Durer,*  warned  of  this  fraud  by 
the  receipt  of  some  of  the  proois,  hastened  to  Venice,  brought 
an  action  against  Itlarc  Antonio,  and  obtained  an  order  from 
the  magistrates  forbidding  the  Bolognese  engraver  to  use,  for 
the  future,  the  cypher  of  Albert  Durer.    This  anecdote  has 
been  contradicted,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  Bartsch  to  be 
one  of  those  fictions  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  books  of 
art  of  the  period.    The  reason  he  gives  for  his  opinion  is,  that 
the  pieces  of  "The  Passion"  are  dated  1509  and  1512,  and 
that,  consequently,  they  could  not  have  appeared  for  several 
years  after  Durer's  visit  to  Venice  in  1506.    It  would  be  neces- 
sary, he  justly  observes,   to  prove  that  Albert  Durer  made 
another  journey  to  Venice  }  but  of  this  we  have  no  account. 
This  argument  ii  forcible,  and,  we  may  say,  conclusive,  when 
we  remember  the  numerous  inaccuracies  of  which  Vasari  has 
been  found  guilty.    From  the  confidential  letters  which  Albert 
Durer  wrote  to  his  friend  Willibald  Pirckheimer  from  Venice, 
we  may  gather,  that  the  sojourn  of  the  Nuremberg  artift 
caused  qiute  a  sensation  among  the  Wiiiscfte  (it  was  thus  that 
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Albert  Dure?  named  all  those  who  were  not  Germans).  Hia 
house  waa  continually  besieged  by  Tisitors.  Nobles,  musicians, 
and  leajned  men  sought  him,  and  so  disturbed  his  German 
tranquillity,  that  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  conceal  himself, 
in  order  to  gain  a  few  hours'  quiet.  With  the  charactcriatic 
prneiration  of  a  German,  Albert  Durer  made  his  observations 
on  the  good  people  by  whom  he  waa  surrounded,  among  whom 
he  detected  many  of  those  witty  amiable  loungers,  of  whom 
such  numbers  still  exist  in  Italy:  ** One  would  take  them," 
says  he,  **  for  the  most  charming  men.  They  are  well  aware 
that  one  is  not  ignorant  of  their  numerous  follies,  but  they 
only  laugh  at  it."  With  the  Solitary  exception. of  Giovanni 
Bellini,  with  whom  he  formed  a  close  friendship,  and  who 
overwhelmed  him  with  praises,  Durer  had  ever  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  painters.  Thrice  they  had  him  dragged  before 
the  magistrate,  to  compel  him* to  pay  the  dues  of  their 
companies. 

"  I  have  many  friends  among  the  Walsehey"  he  writes,  **  who  have 
Tramed  me  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  with  their  painters,  among 
whom  I  have  many  enemies.  They  place  copies  of  my  works  in 
the  churches,  and  in  every  building  where  they  can  possibly  have 
them  ;  afterwards  they  speak  disparagingly  of  them,  say  that  they 
are  not  antique,  and  are  worth  nothing.  But  Oiacomo  Bellini 
praised  me  in  the  presence  of  many  gentlemen.  He  himself  paid 
me  a  ^isit  for  the  purpc^e  of  asking  me  to  paint  him  something ; 
he  promised  to  pay  me  well.  Everybody  tells  me  that  he  is  a  good 
and  pious  man,  insomuch  that  I  have  conceived  a  great  affection 
for  him.  Ho  is  very  old,  but  is  yet  the  first  painter.  The  thing 
vrhich  pleased  me  so  much  eleven  years  ago,  does  not  please  me  at 
all  now.*  I  only  began  to-day  to  sketch  my  picture,  for  I  have 
had  so  great  an  irritation  in  my  hands,  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ^ork,  but  it  is  now  better.  Be,  then,  as  I  am — patient.  Dear 
friend,  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  any  of  your  pets  arc  dead,  either  that 


^vhich  is  near  the  water,  that  which  resembles  this 


CT 


or  the  daughter  of 


'*  Dated  at  Venice,  at  nine  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the  Satur* 
day  after  Candlemas,  in  the  year  1506. 

"  Alb&vcht  Du»b»." 

The  painting  to  w^hich  Albert  Durer  refers  in  this  letter 
was  executed  by  order  of  the  German  community  dst^blifhed 
at  Venice,  under  the  name  of  *'  The  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi," 
The  pace  agreed  upon  was  eighty-five  ducats.  As  soon  as  it 
was  placed  upon  the  altar  of  the  church  for  which  it  was 
destined,  the  doge  and  the  patriarch  went  to  see  it*  Every 
one  praised  it,  except  such  as  were  painters  of  only  moderate 
fame ;  for  the  great  artists,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledged  the 
splendour  of  this  foreign  genius.  Giovanni  Bellini  extolled 
him.  Andrea  Mantegna,  a  native  of  Mantua,  wished  to 
become  acquainted  with  him,  and  Durer  set  out  to  visit  him, 
but  before  arriving  at  Mantua  he  heard  of  the  death  of  this 
painter.f  Jacopo  da  Pontormo,  having  engaged  to  paint 
"The  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,"  attempted,  without  disguise, 
to  imitate  the  Gothic  style  of  Durer,  and  Vasari  himself 
admits,  that  the  inventions  and  beautiful  conceptions  of  the 
German  painter  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  Italian 
masters.  J  But  this  sway,  exercised  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy, 
by  a  German— that  is  to  say,  a  barbarian,  could  not  fail  to 

*  Should  not  the  thkiff  alluded  to,  be  h person? 

t  Camerarius,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Albert  Durer 's 
work  on  the  ♦*  Proportions  of  the  Human  Body." 

X  Figurb  t«itte  quelle  cose  cosi  celeste,  come  terrene,  tanto  bene 
fhe  fu  una  miraviglia,  e  con  tanta  varietk  di  fare  quelli  animali,  e 
mwtri,  che  fu  un  gran  lume  a  molte  de*  nostri  arteflci  che  si  sono 
»emti  poi  dell'  abondnnza  c  copia  delle  belle  fantasie  e  invenzione 
di  costoi.    «  Vit%  di  Marc- Antonio,  ed  altri.' *    Parte  quarta. 


excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Venetians.  Perhaps  there  never 
lived  a  man  more  happily  constituted,  and  gifted  in  a  higher 
degree  with  qualities  calculated  to  gain  the  affections  and 
dissipate  all  ill-feeling.  Durer  was  kind  and  generous  to  all; 
and  always  mild  and  gentle  in  his  bearing.  His  conversation, 
which  displayed  at  once  his  high  appreciation  of  art,  and  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  and  positive  sciences, 
particularly  geometry  and  architecture,  was  so  agreeable  and 
interesting,  that  his  hearers  dreaded  the  moment  when  he 
should  cease  to  speak.}  He  was  never  at  a  loss  for  words,  in 
which  to  express  himself,  and  his  manner  was  so  noble  and 
dignified,  Uiat  the  highest  potentates,  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany,  took  plea- 
sure in  conversing  familiarly  with  him.  The  latter,  having 
formed  the  highest  opinion  of  his  talents,  retained  him  at  his 
court,  where  he  employed  his  graver  and  his  brush  alternately. 
It  is  related,  that  one  day,  when  engaged  in  painting  some 
large  object,  his  ladder  proving  too  short,  Maximilian  requested 
one  of  fhe  nobles  who  surrounded  him  to  hold  the  ladder, 
that  the  artist  might  moimt  with  safety  to  the  tr>p.  But  the 
noble  lord  considered  it  beneath  his  dignity,  and  refused  to 
obey.  "You  are  noble  by  birth,"  exclaimed  the  irritated 
Emperor,  "my  painter  is  ennobled  by  genius;"  and  to  show 
how  much  easier  it  was  to  make  a  noble  than  a  great  painter, 
Maximilian  forthwith  commanded  that  a  patent  of  nobility 
should  be  made  out  for  Durer,  giving  him  for  armori&l  bearings 
— three  shields  on  a  iield  of  azure,  two  on  the  chief,  and  one 
on  the  base.  These  arms  became  subsequently  those  of  all 
the  societies  of  painters. 

At  the  age  of  fnrty-nine,  Albert  Durer  again  visited  the 
Netherlands.  Unfortunately,  Agnes  Frey,  his  terrible  spouse, 
followed  him  there.  Antwerp  being  at  that  time  the  most 
important  town  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  centre  of 
commerce,  was  the  first  place  they  visited.  The  evening  of 
their  arrival,  the  agent  of  a  rich  banking-house — that  of  the 
FuggersJ— gave  them  a  splendid  supper.  The  following  days 
Durer  was  escorted  through  the  city,  and  the  painters  invited 
him  to  a  dinner  which  was  given  at  their  hall,  of  which  the 
illustrious  guest  gives  the  following  account : — "  No  expense 
was  spared ;  the  banquet  was  served  on  silver,  and  all  the 
painters,  with  their  wives,  were  present.  When  I  entered 
with  mine,  they  separated  on  either  side,  as  if  I  had  been  one 
of  the  nobles  of  the  land.  There  were  present  many  persons 
of  high  station,  who  greeted  me  respectfully,  manifesting  every 
desire  to  be  agreeable  and  obliging  in  all  things.  When  we 
were  seated,  Master  Rathporth  offered  me,  in  the  name  of  the 
corporation,  four  measures  of  wine,  in  token  of  their  good  will 
and  esteem.  I  thanked  them,  expressing  my,  gratitude.  .  .  . 
The  entertainment  was  continued  until  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  when  we  were  conducted  home  by  torchlight,  amid 
overwhelming  protestations  of  friendship.*'  If 

At  Ghent  and  at  Bruges  Durer  received  a  similar  wel- 
come. Proofs  of  esteem  were  lavished  upon  him,  in  the 
shape  of  invitations ;  delicaciet  abounded,  the  wine  flowed 
plentifully,  and  every  evening  he  was  reconducted  to  his 
abode  by  torchlight.  Margaret  of  Austria,  regent  of  the 
Netherlands  for  Charles  V.,  hearing  that  Durer  was  at 
Brussels,  despateheH  an  officer  of  the  court  to  assure  him  of 
the  favour  of  herself  and  the  emperor.  In  gratitude  for  this 
politeness,  the  Nuremberg  engraver  presented  to  Margaret 
some  of  his  finest  plates,  "  St.  Jerome  in  the  Room,"  en- 
graved on  copper  with  wonderful  delicacy,  a  copy  of  "  The 
Passion,"  and  afterwards  he  gave  her  copies  of  his  entire 
collection  of  engravings,  with  the  addition  of  two  subjects 
drawn  on  parchment  with  great  labour  and  care,  which  he 

{  .  .  .  Sermonis  autem  tanta  suavitas  atque  is  lepor,  ut  nihil 
esset  audientibus  magis  coutrarium  qu&m  finis. — Camer.  ubi  stipra. 

II  The  Fuggers  were  the  Bothschilds  of  those  days. 

U  Sec  Albert  Durer's  Journal  of  his  stay  in  the  Netherlands,  in 

the  years  1520  and  1521.    This  Journal  has  been  published  by 

Mlirr,  in  vol.  X.  of  his  "  Art  Journal."     It  is  translated  into 

French,  in  the   "  Cabinet  dc    TAmateur    et    de  TAntiqnaire." 

•Vol  I.,  1842.  -     <    •       - 
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valued  at  thirtj  floriu.  But  he  toon  begu  to  feel  the  efiecta 
of  intrigue;  the  envious  pre^iued  mares  for  him  so  artfully, 
thftt  after  the  faTouiable  reception  whith  Margaiet  had  giren 
hito,  her  manner  suddenlf  changed  towards  him.  Durer 
showed  her  a  portrait  which  he  had  painted  of  the  Emperor 
Chaile*  v.,  when  the  assumed  lo  disdainful  an  air,  that  the 
artitt  WM  compelled  to  lemore  hia  canras  in  ailence.  On 
another  occaatou,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  contempt 
were  felt  for  his  talents  or  hia  person,  he  beg^d  lor  the  little 
book  of  Master  Jacob  (Jacob  Comelisi),  which  waa  em- 
bellished with  choice  miniature*  j  bnt  the  lady  replied 
•harply  that  it  was  promised  to  her  painter,  Bernard  Tan 


■picuonslf  in  hit  memorandum-book,  these  Tengefnl  words: 
"In  all  my  transactions,  whether  in  aelling  or  In  buyin| 
during  my  sojourn  in  the  Netherlands,  in  all  my  intercimrss 
with  the  higb  or  low  classes,  I  have  been  wronged,  more 
ticularly  by  the  Lady  Mai^arel  (of  Ausnia),  who  haa  giTen 
me  nothing  in  retoni  for  «U  my  presents  and  labonn." 
Itegarding  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Chulei  V.,  which  the 
regent  had  appeared  to  despise,  Albert  Durei  waa  obliged  to 
part  with  it  for  a  pocket-haodkerchief  of  English  msnoActuR.  i 
Happily  a  ciCiEen  of  Antwerp,  Alezandcz  Imhofl^  accommo- 
dated him  with  a  loan  of  one  hundred  golden  florins,  far  I 
which  he  put  his  hind  to  s  bill  stamped  with  his  seal,  and 


Otley.  Then  and  there  ended  theit  connexion,  much  to  the 
gratification  of  the  crafty  and  the  envion*.  This  celebrated 
engraver  was  not  worse  treated  by  the  Austrian  princess  thsn 
by  private  indiTiduala,  for  in  Brussels  he  patntcd  six  portraits, 
for  none  of  which  the  remuneration  ifsb  furthcoming.  His 
abode  at  Antwerp  provoked  the  following  remark  : — "  I  have 
made  here  many  drawings  and  portraits,  the  majority  of 
which  bare  brought  me  nothing."  In  consequence  of  this, 
although  he  worked  hard  and  practised  the  strictest  economy, 
he  became  inTolred  in  pecuniary  difficuliies.  Hurt  by  the 
contrast  which  he  remarked  between  hia  sploidid  reception 
and  the  strange  proceedings  which  fallowed  it,  he  wrote  oon* 


payable  at  Nurembe^.  Just  as  he  ws 
departure.  Christian  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  city,  and,  hearing  that  Durer  was  atitl  there,  sent 
for  him,  loaded  him  with  favours,  and  desired  to  have  his 
portrait  taken  by  so  great  an  artist,  for  which  he  paid  him 
liberally.  OratiSed  by  the  splendid  engravings  presented  to 
him  by  Albert  Durer,  Christian  invited  him  to  a  banquet,  at 
which  the  Emperor,  the  Princess  Margaret,  and  the  Queoi  of 
Spain  were  present ;  but  none  of  these  august  personages 
'  deigned  to  address  a  word  to  the  noble  and  *'""^«"'""  goeet, 
whose  genins  did  honour  to .  a  royal  entertwnment.  Soon 
after  this,  our  artist  left  Belgium,  carrying  with  him  bitter 
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nmimioencci,  wtiicli  made  hi*  lutiTe  G«rnMny  appmr  more  tmtible  to  (npport  the  double  bnrdvt  of  Uboar  and  rexation, 

eluimuig  ttua  ever.    There,  at  least,  he  had  only  to  bear  hia  iuaamuch  m  Agne*  Fr«y  bectune  CTciy  day  more  peevish  tad 

cnatomary  grief,  conjugal  ettife,  a  grief  which  wa*  unTujiug  ill-t«nipered.    In  the  sbods   in  which  the  unhappy  couple 

and  inconeolahle,  and  which  waa  mived,  fiom  time  to  time,  paaaed  theii  atonny  eziiteuce,  where  ahould  hsTe  reigned  that 

by  the  pasauma  of  AgnM.  peace  and  quiet  ao  dear  to  artiata,  and  the  poetic  and  aoftening 

The  atudy  of  the  Flemiah  paintinga,  and  hia  own  acute  infloencea  of  memory,  ill-humour,  defiance,   anger,  all   Ate 

obeerratioQ,  had  by  degree*  worked  a  conaiderablemodiBcAtion  irritated  and  irriuktiiig  paiaion*  were   let   looae.      Tortured 

in  Albert  Durer'a  view  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  vm  of  by  tlie  fooUah  fear  of  poTcrty,  the  avarieinua  and  beautiful 

art.     The  correapondence  of  hia  &iend  Helancthon,  aa  well  aa  Agnea  haraaied  the  patient  engraver  with  her  lamentations, 

the  later  woika  of  the  painter,  proves  to  us  that,  towards  the  She  watched  him  with  a  commanding  look,   and  held  hia 

dose   of   hia    career,   his  mind   underwent  a  TMt  change,  genin*  captive  to  her  aordid  spirit,  demanding  >vhat  waa  to 


a  llOH  —  ArIEK   AICBB/  DCREK. 

Instead  of  the  profusion  of  detail  which  characteriaed  hia  becomeofher  should  she  be  left  a  widow.*     Those  friend* 

more  yeuthful  productioua,  he  now  sought  to  throw  into  his  who  would  have  solaced  and  entertained  him  were  driven  away, 

pictures  a  aimplicitr  and  harmony  of  conception,   which  he  ... 

foond  made  a  much  nearer  approach  to  nature,   than  the  *  N.mini  mortem  imputareque.t,  quam  uioriqu.  que  cor  .p.. 

lal«.iona  variety  which  he  crowded  into  hia  former  pictures,  ""l"' ""'o  ";»""'•  ^^]"'  ^""^  '""tTJ^^^^l'.^^^; 

„             .  ,    /     -^     .    ,          ..              ...         ,-.,.,  nt  Dullam  a  labore  ramuiicniein  qunrera,  vel  loeietati  quedam 

He  regretted  th.t  he  had  nol  d»oovered  th«  earlier  m  life.  ^,^„^  «ytM,Tit,  ob  continual  quer.1-,  quibu.  ad  l.bor»ndum 

fcr,  at  hia  age,  it  waa  difficult  to  alter  hia  alyle  of  painting ;  ^^^  ^^^,  interdii.  rigorow  sum  compulerit.  ut  pecuniim  taltem 

but  with  these  noble  regrets  waa  mingled  the  still  more  noble      ,,„„„  morieni  ipwe  ralinqueret,  Incimretur etc.—"  Letters  of 

desire  to   improve   the  atjie   and   general  character  of   hia  QeorgeHaitmsn,"  a  friendof  Dorer.  Bajla.inhia  "Dictionary," 

works.    Sach  is  the  energy  of  xhe  true  artist !    Then  it  was  qnotei  a  letter  from  Prince  Anihonj  Ulric,  of  Biuni'Wicli,  which 

that  he  painted  the  sublime  figures  of   the  Apoillm,  which  proves  that  Durer  suffered  all  the  misfoTtunea,  with   all    the 

an  to  be  seen  at  Munich.  patience  of  Socrstai : "  Ipram  domi  Xanthippen  habuisu  peuiniam 

Afttalhotu  waa  approaching  for  Albert  Durer.     He  was  et  divinn son  mentis fiagellatricem aeerrimam." 
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and  the  poor  old  painter,  tired  of  life,  and  yrym  out  with  strug- 
gling, lost  his  energy,  and  gave  himself  up  to  despair.  An  eye- 
-witness relates,  that  his  reason  sometimes  seemed  to  wander. 
Albert  Durer  died  on  the  6th  of  April,  1528. 

At  the  cemetery  of  St.  John,  at  Nuremberg,  is .  shown  the 
spot  where  this  great  master,  after  a  life  full  of  troubles  and 
anxieties,  found  a  haven  of  rest.  **  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  gloomy  place,"  says  one  of  our  contem- 
poraries.* Not  one  of  those  country  graveyards.^so  full  of 
mature's  poetry ;  no  weeping  willows  drooping  their  melan- 
choly branches ;  no  dark  towering  cypress  mounting  towards 
the  skies ;  no  flowers,  green  turf,  or  garlands,  pious  offerings 
from  the  living  to  the*  memory  of  the  dead.  The  tombs, 
ranged  in  long  rows,  like  the  beds  of  the  patients  in  a  hospital, 
are  merely  flat  stones  laid  over  the  graves.  No  railing  encloses 
them,  no  cross  surmounts  them  ;  their  burying-place  might  be 
compared  to  a  camp-bed  set  up  for  a  night.  Meanwhile,  the 
lichen  spreads  its  dusky  stains,  and  the  mass  of  rank  verdure 
announces  that  oblivion  is  already  beginning  to  swallow  up  the 
memory  of  those  beloved  beings  to  whom  the  epitaph  promises 
eternal  tears. 

On  Albert  Durer's  tomb- stone  is  the  foUomdng  simple  in- 
scription : — 

Me.  Al.  Bu. 

QuiDQuiD  ALBERTI  DURERI  mortalb  fuit 

Sub  hoc  conditur  tumulo 

Emiohavit  vih  idus  aprims  MDXXVIII. 

Willibald  Pirckhelmer,  the  faithful  friend  of  the  great 
painter,  added,  after  this  short  epitaph,  a  brief  catalogue  of  his 
virtues,  and  mentioned  the  universal  grief  which  was  felt  for 
his  lo8!(.  It  well  became  him  to  engrave  this  last  farewell  on 
Albert  Durer 's  tomb-stone,  for  he  had  strengthened  and  con« 
soled  him  all  his  life.  Even  fate  seemed  to  respect  their  old 
attachment,  for  they  are  laid  side  by  side  in  the  same  grave* 
yard. 

So  much  for  the  man :  let  us  now  briefly  examine  the  works 
by  which  he  is  known.  Having  already  (ante  p.  37),  on  pre- 
senting our  readers  with  the  beautiful  allegorioal  design  called 
"Melancholy,"  by  Albert  Durer,  spoken  at  some  length  of 
the  peculiarities  of  his  style,  it  will  bo  unnecessary  to  go  over 
the  ground  again.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  it  will  be 
more  profitable  if  we  consider  with  attention  the  subjects  we 
are  enabled  to  introduce  into  these  pages  M  illustrations  of 
the  genius  of  the  great  German  artist. 

Albert  Durer  lived  in  troublous  and  stirring  times  >- times 
favourable  for  the  development  of  genius  wherever  it  was 
possessed ;  for,  while  he  sat  in  his  study  and  imagined 
moralities  and  satires  upon  mankind,  while  he  indulged  in 
those  fantastic  dreams  which  he  has  revealed  to  us  in  so  many 
shapes,  while  he  travelled  to  Venice,  to  study  the  arts— and  to 
escape  the  tongue  of  Agnes  Frey, — Columbus,  and  Americus 
Vespasiu<<,  and  Sebastiai  Cabot,  were  opening  up  fresh  fields 
for  the  enterprise  and  commerce  of  mankind.^  While  he  was 
busy  over  those  wonderful  sketches  of  the  great  Passion  of 
our  liord,  Luther  and  Melancthon  were  fiercely  battling  with 
old  Rome,  and  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  broke  upon  the 
world.  While  he  was  painting  that  grand  picture  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  and  St.  Peter,  as  a  parting  gift  to 
the  people  of  Nuremberg — that  famous  picture,  removed  a 
hundred  years  afterwards  to  a  more  princely  resting-place,  the 
Protestant  inscriptions  on  which,  written  by  his  own  hand,  were 
rudely  cut  away,  lest  they  should  offend  the  courtly  eyes  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria— during  that  time,  Laurentius  in  Haerlem, 
and  William  Caxton  in  Westminster,  were  perfecting  that 
*'  divine  art "  which  has  done  so  much  to  advance  the  liberties 
and  increase  the  comforts  of  mankind ;  the  people  of  western 
Europe  were  just  beginning  to  appreciate  and  understand  the 
sciences  which  the  Moors,  now  driven  ignominiously  out  of 
Europe,  were  wont  to  cultivate  in  the  fair  city  of  Granada ; 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  improving  the  literary  taste,  of  which 

•  M.  Alfred  Michiels,  author  of  **  Etudes  snr  rAllemagne," 
"  TO    is  to  be  found  a  summary  of   the    liistorj'  of   German 
ing. 


Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  old  John  Gower  had  laid  the  foimda- 
tlons  in  England  a  century  before;  the  great  Raffaele  was 
ttdoming  the  Vatican  with  those  beautiful  frescoes,  wluch 
have  been  the  wonder  and  study  of  artists  ever  since ;  and 
men  were  just  beginning  to  wake  up  out  of  their  long  sleep 
of  apathy  and  ignorance,  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  doze 
again. 

The  art  of  engraving  and  etching  upon  copper  had  not  long 
been  invented  when  Albert  Durer  was  bom:  before  lie  was 
twenty,  however,  he  had  made.such  progress  in  its  practice  as 
to  be  looked  upon  as  Michael  Wohigemuth's  most  promising 
pupil ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty- three,  he  had  establishes! 
himself  as  a  "painter,  engraver,  architect,  and  sculptor,"  in  his 
native  place,  that 

'*  Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic. 
Quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song." 

Henceforth  he  was  destined  to  be  the  principal  painter  and 
engraver  of  Germany,  and  to  leave  on  the  works  of  all  future 
German  artists  the  impress  of  his  own  peculiar  treatment.  lie 
found  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors  a  dreamy,  wild,  fantastic 
energy;  and  he  followed  in  their  path  with  such  success 
as,  in  his  earlier  works,  to  surpass  anything  that  had  gone 
before,  in  eccentric  spirit  and  vague  mysticism. 

Of  this  peculiar  manner,  this  singular  treatment,  this  fan- 
tastic, thought-provoking  style  of  drawing,  which 

"  While  it  charms  repels,  and  while  it  horrifies  enchants," 

we  have  numerous  examples  in  the  works  of  Albert  Durer. 
Thus,  besides  the  allegory  of  "  Melancholy,*'  already  given  in 
these  pages,  we  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  two 
other  specimens  of  what  may  be  called  Albert  Durer's  first 
manner.  In  "The  Lord  and  the  Lady  "  (p.  69),  we  recognise 
one  of  those  strange  German  moralities  of  which  the  painters  of 
that  day  were  so  extremely  fond.  Here  is  an  allegory  of 
human  life,  not  difficult  to  translate.  The  lord  is  whisper- 
ing "  soft  nothings  "  in  the  lady's  ear,  while,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  bare  and  leafless  tree,  the  conqueror  Death  stands  waiting 
by.  Hour-glass  in  hand,  he  watches  their  every  motion,  as 
if,  at  no  distant  time,  he  meant  to  claim  his  own.  Honour 
and  wealth,  and  pride  and  station,  possess  no  spells  to  charm 
the  destroyer;  youth  and  age,  ruddy  health  and  tottering 
disease,  beauty  and  deformity,  bravery  and  cowardice,  strength 
and  weakness,  genius  and  stolid  ignorance,  all  fall  beneath  his 
resistless  dart — all  succumb,  as  it  were,  to  an  irrevocable 
Nemesis  from  which  there  is  no  escaping. 

Of  a  like  character,  both  as  respects  the  high  degree  of 
careful  finish  given  to  the  work,  and  the  mysterious  darkness 
of  the  theme,  is  the  "Death's  Head  Coat  of  Arms."  Who  can 
fall  to  read  and  understand  the  dread  lesson  it  essays  to  teach  r 
The  most  subtle  and  learned  king-at-arms  juever  emblazoned 
heraldic  picture  such  as  th-s.  Here,  upon  iionour's  shield,  is 
painted  the  escutcheon  which  every  man  must  hang  above  his 
door  at  last— grim,  grinning  Death!  Oh,  the  painter  is  a 
moralist  indeed  !  A  bare,  eyeless  skull,  supported  by  civili- 
sation and  barbarism  —  the  crowned  lady  and  the  naked 
savage — is  the  picture  which  our  mortality  holds  up  before  the 
eyes  of  our  pride.  It  is  a  lesson  we  may  every  one  of  us  take 
to  heart.  And  the  crest  to  this  dread  coat  of  arms  is  an  empty 
helmet,  fantastically  crowned  with  eagles'  wings  and  leaves, 
emblematical  of  the  emptiness  of  worldly  honours  and  the 
worthlessness  of  pride !  Well  may  the  satyr  leer  into  the 
lady's  eyes;  for  the  jewel- crowned  head,  no  less  than  the 
beggar's,  must  come,  one  day,  to  be  a  thing  like  that  depicted 
on  the  shield. 

Albert  Durer 's  mature  manner  shows  itself  in  more  plainly 
understood,  but  not  less  powerful,  imaginings.  In  such  de- 
signs as  "The  Passion  of  Christ,"  "The  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John,"  "The  Martyrdom  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Saints,"  "The 
Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil" — a  sort  of  condensed  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  says  Sir 
Edmimd  Head ;  in  Madonnas  and  Apostles ;  m  "  The 
Triumphal  Arch  and  Car  of  Maximilian;"  in  "The  Life  of 
the  Virgin  ;"  and  lastly,  in  portrtrits  of  friehds  and  homelike 
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pictures,  Mich  am  are  used  to  hang  oyer  the  fire-places  ia  good 
dtiieiu'  houaes. 

The  first- named  work  consists  of  two  great  series  of  wood- 
cuts, afcer  wards  rendered  in  more  enduring  copper.  *'  The 
Great  Passion  "  comprises  representations  of  the  main  inci- 
dents in  the  erentful  life  of  our  Saviour — his  birth  in  the 
manger,  his  dispute  with  the  doctors,  his  way  to  Calvary  with 
the  cross  upon  his  shoulders,  the  taking  down  of  his  hody  from 
the  fdtal  tree,  his  burial  and  resurrection. 

In  all  these  subjects,  says  Kugler,  the  most  perfect  grouping 
is  made  consistent  with  the  greatest  simplicity  of  design ;  and 
howerer  indifferently  the  engraver  has  exectited  his  part,  the 
very  varied  expression  of  the  single  figures,  and  the  peculiar 
grace  of  the  lines  and  movements,  cannot  be  concealedi  When 
we  look  at  such  fine  works,  we  easily  comprehend  why  the 
wily  Italians  valued  Durer's  compositions  to  highly,  and  how 
it  was  that  a  tranalation  of  them  into  Italian  was  so  Inuch 
desired. 

"The  Lesser  Paasion "  consists,  as  the  name  impliea,  of  a 
series  of  the  more  domestic  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ — 
pictures  ia  which  the  mysterious  cTenta  related  are  all  brought 
before  the  spectator,  as  in  a  moment  of  time,  with  truth, 
power,  and  the  liveliest  feeling  of  the  beautiful.  Of  these, 
the  most  celebrated  are — "  Christ  washing  the  Feet  of  his 
Biiciples,"  in  which  a  great  number  of  figures  are  artistically 
grouped  in  a  small  space,  which,  nevertheless,  la  not  crowded 
or  confused,  but  lea^Tes  the  principal  group,  in  which  the 
Saviour  is  of  course  the  prominent  figure,  clear  and  distinct 
from  all  the  rest ;  "  Christ  praying  on  the  Mount  of  Olives," 
one  of  those  simply  beautiful  compositions  in  which  dignity 
and  feeling  are  blended  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  the 
moit  profound  repose ;  **  Christ  taking  leave  of  his  Mother," 
previous  to  the  aooomplishment  of  his  great  mission  (p.  60), 
another  of  those  touching  incidents  which  Durer,  in  his  best 
period,  knew  so  well  how  to  depict ;  **  Christ  appearing,  after 
hi.4  Resurrection,  to  Mary  in  the  Garden,  and  to  his  Mother 
in  the  Chamber,"  both  compositions  of  great  beauty  and  sim- 
plici.y  of  arrangement — of  one  of  these,  **  Christ  taking  leave 
of  his  Mother,"  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  their  own 
judgment.  The  noble  tenderness  of  the  son,  the  anguish  of 
the  mother,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  attendants,  all  evince  the 
hand  of  a  master  in  their  development.  In  this  series  the 
utmost  carefulness  in  the  arrangement  of  his  groups  has  been 
observed,  and  m  the  dispoaition  of  the  drapery  there  ia  a  noble 
fulness  and  simplicity  which  displays  the  figures  to  the  utmost 
advantage.  It  has  been  noticed,  in  Albert  D  urer *s  oil  paintings , 
that  the  draperies  are  generally  too  much  cut  up  into  strange 
shaped,  a  plan  by  no  means  calculated  to  improve  the  forms  of 
their  wearers.  But  in  all  his  ideal  subjects,  his  fancy  being 
allowed  full  play  and  his  pencil  being  freed  from  the  fashions 
of  his  own  country,  he  has  made  the  folds  of  his  drapsries  fall  in 
those  large  imposing  masses,  so  much  admired  in  the  works  of 
the  great  Italian  master,  Rafiaele.  A  great  anachronism,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  this  series  of  pictures — namely,  the  frequent 
introduction  of  German  styles  of  architecture  and  costume, 
and  a  consequent  destruction  of  that  unity  of  design  so  highly 
dt^irable  in  works  of  historical  value.  This  kind  of  oversight 
is  frequently  observable  in  the  productions  of  the  German 
ind  Dutch  schools  of  painting ;  and  we  need  only  refer,  in 
illttstia^on  of  our  remarks,  to  "  The  Rape  of  the  Sabines,"  in 
the  National  Gallery,  in  which  Rubens  dresses  his  Sabine 
women  in  garments  of  Venetian  silk.  The  two  works  known 
as  "The  Greater  and  Lesser  Passion,"  have  been  engraved 
twice  on  copper  and  once  on  wood. 

From  "  The  Life  of  the  Virgin,"  a  series  of  twenty  wood- 
cuts, we  have  selected  the  moat  important,  viz.,  *'  The  Marriage 
of  Mary  and  Joseph '  *  (p.  65).  Instead  of  the  severely  classical 
stjle  observed  in  **The  Passion,"  we  have  in  this  series  a  repre- 
mutation  of  those  tender  relationa  of  domestic  life  which  Albert. 
Durer  knew  so  well  kow  to  depict.  The  series  embraces  the 
liistory,  as  &r  as  it  is  described  in  the  New  Testament,  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  The  scenes  most  interesting,  after  that 
showQ  in  our  engraving,  are  "The  Birth  of  the  Virgin,"  which 
event  Albert  Barer,  true  to  hia  national  predilections  and 


quite  oblivious  of  facts,  has  made  to  take  place  in  a  German 
house  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  company  of  women  and 
maidens ;  "  The  Flight  into  Egypt,"  a  composition  of  a  few 
figures  simply  disposed  in  a  thickly  growing  wood;  "The 
Repose  in  Egypt,"  in  which  the  Virgin  sits  spinning  beside 
the  cradle  of  her  little  one,  while  Joseph  is  employed  at 
a  carpenter's  bench,  unseen  by  either  father  or  mother, 
angels  worship  beside  the  lowly  resting-place  of  the  child 
Jesus ;  and  **  The  Death  of  the  Virgin."  This  last  subject 
has  been  frequently  copied  by  the  pupils  of  Albert  Durer,  and 
many  pictures  after  it  exist  in  the  continental  gallerieSf 
some  of  them  even  bearing  the  monogram  of  the  original 
artist.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Kugler  to  be  '*  a  perfect  composition, 
with  a  simple  division  of  the  principal  groups  ;  fine  forms,  and 
indications  of  the  deepest  feeling  in  the  solemn  exercise  of 
holy  rites." 

The  **  Marriage  of  Mary  and  Joseph  "  is  a  work  which  may  be 
advantageously  s:udied.  It  is  at  once  delicate  and  powerful 
in  the  manner  of  its  treatment ;  and,  considering  the  compara- 
tive infancy  of  the  art  at  the  period  at  which  it  was  drawn, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  triumph  of  skill.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  lighta  and  shadows  in  this  picture  was  pronounced 
by  a  recent  vrriter  on  art  to  be  worthy  the  pencil  of  that  great 
master  of  chiaroscuro,  Rembrandt,  St.  Joseph  is  properly 
represented  as  much  older  than  his  bride,  the  expression  of 
whose  face  is  tender  and  submissive,  though  she  is  not 
beautiful.  The  female  figure  to  the  right  of  Mary  is  strangely 
attired  in  an  enormous  head-dress  and  loose  gown ;  but  the 
drapery  on  the  other  figures  is  gracefully  and  artistically 
disposed.  The  architectural  arrangements  of  the  building  are 
extremely  well  managed,  and  in  the  bas-reliefii  on  the  arch 
there  is  shown  great  fertility  of  invention  and  play  of  fancy. 
As  a  specimen  of  wood  engraving,  however,  this  is  scarcely 
equal  to  the  "Death's  Head  Coat  of  Arms,"  already  noticed, 
or  the  "  Melancholy." 

The  Dutch  and  German  painters  appear  to  have  possessed 
but  little  idea  of  female  beauty,  or  but  small  power  of  ex- 
pressing It  But,  in  truth,  their  models  were  not  chargeable 
with  the  sin  of  too  much  loveliness,  a  fact  which  may  in  part 
accotmt  for  the  extremely  plain,  not  to  say  ugly,  women  whom 
Durer  and  his  compeers  have  christened  by  the  name  of  Mary. 
A  modem  writer  says  that  the  women  of  Germany  do  not 
belong  to  the  tender  sex,  at  least  in  appearance.  Thus,  can 
anything  be  more  unlovely  than  the  female  figure  with  the 
ehild  upon  her  lap,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Virgin  with  the  Monkey?"  (p.68.)  What  was  the  design  of  the 
painter  in  Introducing  so  ugly  an  animal  into  his  picture,  it 
is  impossible  to  guess ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  tradition  or 
history,  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  which  would  account 
for  such  an  eccentric  combination.  The  face  of  the  monkey, 
indeed,  is  so  prominently  intruded  as  quite  to  call  off  the 
attention  from  the  infant  Jesus  playing  vrith  the  bird, 
which  should,  according  to  all  precedent,  be  the  leading 
object  in  the  picture.  But  in  the  details  and  accessories 
this  picture  is  really  fine.  To  be  sure,  there  is  in  the  back- 
ground a  Nuremburg  house  and  a  German  landscape,  but 
Ulen  the  lover  of  old  Flemish  and  Italian  pictures  has  long 
ago  learnt  to  lck)k  indxilgently  on  such  little  inconsistencies 
as  these. 

••  The  War  Horse "  (p.  72)  belongs  to  altogether  another 
class  of  subjects.  It  bears  the  date  1505,  and  the  monogram 
of  the  painter.  Like  the  rest  of  Durer's  performances,  it  is 
characterised  by  extreme  care  and  laborious  finish.  Indeed, 
when  we  come  to  examine  this  design,  and  mark  the  evidences 
of  labour  bestowed  upon  its  execution-^every  line  completed, 
every  separate  hair  and  muscle  of  the  animal  elaborated  vrith 
the  greateat  nicety,  every  part  of  the  design  worked  up  with 
the  extremest  pains,  every  part  of  the  copper-plate  covered  in 
vrith  "  croas-hatchings  "  and  "  dry  point "  work — we  are  in« 
clined  to  ask  ourselves,  was  all  this  patient  labour  expended  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  show  us  an  unwieldy-looking  horse 
and  its  soldier-rider,  standing  quietly  in  the  grass-grown 
court-yard  of  an  old  castle?  There  must,  we  think,  have 
been  some  motive  for  aU  this  real  hard  work  which,  at  this 
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diiUnee  of  time,  is  hidden  from  ut.    Peiluip*  both  horce  ud      Rttribiited  to  Albert  Dnrer ;  bat  whether  he  reallf  engnred 
rider  were  portraits.  them  or  not,  it  it  pretty  certun  that  the  dnwingi  on  the  wood 


One  other  aulgect  conclude*  our  lilt  of  illtutratioiu.  "  Sku-       were  ftom  his  hand.    It  u  a  maaterlr  production,  and  showa, 
D  Slajing  the  Lion  "  i*  one  of  the  many  wood  engraTinga       more  than  any  other  design  we  haye  introduced,  how  entirely 
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b*  etnild  OTercome  tb«t  vague  mjiticUm  and  ecEentricit;  to  moment  in  «  Utde  minute  mtiduii — we  cULnot  but  think  thit 

ccraimoD  to  the  tcbool  of  wUoh  he  wu  the  head  and  founder.  the  hinder  limbs  of  the  latter  appear  too  much  at  reat  foe  the 

The  uiuiing  strength  of  the  man,  ar,  with  his  legs  beitridiDg  writhing  pain  exhibited  in  its  head  and  fore  clawa.     In  this, 

the  iofiuiiited  animal,  he  is  supposed  to  be  tearing  its  Jkws  as  in  other  subjects,  the  background  is  Qetmanj  of  the  Bix> 


"Under,  is  seen  in  every  muscle  of  hia  huge  body,     The  per-  teenth  century— a  rather  strange  country  into  which  to  intro- 

^  msstety  he  ha*  obtained  ^ver  the  lion  is  shown  in  its  duce  the  enemy  of  the  Philistines  uid  ui  Arabian  lion  1    A 

"oialiiiig  attitude  and  otter  prostration.      Both  man  and  similar  inooB»i«t*ncy  is   obserTable  in  Rubens'  treatment  of 

uioul  m  exeeedingl]'  well  dr^wn,  though— to  indulge  for  «  the  same  aul^ect,  which  is  engtaTed  by  the  Fleming  artist. 
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WyDgaerde,    who    resided    in    Antwerp    about    the    year 
1640. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  philosophy  and  tendency  of 
Albert  Durer's  works  ;  it  will  be  our  task  now,  therefore,  to 
tell  the  reader  where  the  originals  of  his  most  famous  com- 
positions are  to  be  found.  As  we  have  already  said,  no  speci- 
mens of  Durer*s  oil  paintings  are  to  be  seen  in  either  the 
National  Gallery,  the  LoUTre,  or  the  Belgian  Museum ;  though 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre  each  of  them  possess 
impressions  from  his  copper-plates  and  wood  engravings.  In 
the  library  of  the  Louvre  are  fifteen  original  drawings  by 
Albert  Durer,  executed  with  a  pen  and  shaded  on  white  tinted 
paper,  illustrative  of  the  "  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Clurist."  In  the  National  Library  of  Paris  there  are  also  five 
of  our  artist's  beautifully- executed  water-colour  drawings ; 
and  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  there  is  preserved  the 
celebrated  missal  of  Maximilian  I.,  during  whose  rdgn  the 
Reformation,  under  Luther,  first  began.  This  missal  is  adorned 
with  numerous  arabesques  by  Albert  Durer,  drawn  about  the 
year  15 lo.  The  King  of  Bavaria  also  possesses  eight  drawings 
by  this  great  master.  In  the  collection  of  prints  at  Berlin, 
<here  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  dri^vrings  by  Durer ;  and 
the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria  likewise  possesses  five  speci- 
mens at  his  palace  at  Vienna.  But  the  most  complete  and 
valuable  collection  of  Durer's  unpublished  drawings  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Joseph  Heller,  the  artist,  better 
known  as  the  author  of  the  '*  Life  and  Works  of  Albert 
Durer."  This  famous  collection  contains,  besides  various 
drawings,  upwards  of  seventy  portraits  of  persons  with  whom 
the  painter  was  acquainted.  Several  of  these  drawings  are 
rendered  still  more  valuable  by  notes  and  descriptions  from 
the  hand  of  the  artist. 

Of  the  BNQ&A VINOS  ox  WOOD  attributed  \o  Albert  Durer, 
we  have  given  several  specimens.  Many  impressions  exist  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  the  Museum  at 
Berlin,  and  elsewhere.  Whether  Darer  actually  engraved 
upon  the  wood,  or  contentecL  himself  with  making  the  draw- 
ings merely,  is  a  disputed  question  among  artists  and  con- 
noisseurs. Adam  Bartsch,  the  celebrated  German  engraver, 
and  keeper  of  the  Imperial  collection  of  Prints  at  Vienna 
from  about  1790  to  1820,  is  of  opinion  that,  firom  the  multitu- 
dinous occupations  of  Albert  Durer,  he  could  not  possibly 
have  engraved  the  wood-cuts  attributed  to  him ;  and  he  is 
further  strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  the  inscriptions  on  the 
titles  of  the  various  productions  in  which  those  wood-cuts 
appeared.  Ulie  German  engravers,  Hans  Schauflein,  Hans 
Burgmaier,  Albert  Altdorfer,  and  Lucas  Cranach,  mojt  of 
whom  were  contemporaries  of  Durer,  agree  with  Bartsch, 
who  is  still  further  confirmed  in  his  conclusion  by  Charles 
Blanc,  the  editor  of  the  "  Histoire  des  Peintres,"  and  George 
Stanley,  the  latest  editor  of  Pilkington's  ••Dictionary  of 
Painters."  On  the  other  hand,  John  Young,  formerly  keeper 
of  the  British  Institution  in  PaU  Mall,  Joseph  Heller,  Rumohr, 
Ottlcy,  and  Heinecke,  affirm  the  probability  of  Durer's  having 
both  drawn  and  engraved  the  blocks.  For  ourselves,  we  offer 
no  opinion  on  the  subject ;  content  with  the  knowledge,  that 
if  an  artist- mind  guides  the  pencil,  no  indifferent  engraving 
can  altogether  mar  the  effect  of  the  drawing ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  ii'  the  original  drawing  bo  bad,  no  amount  of 
mechanical  skill  in  the  use  of  the  graver  is  sufficient  to  com- 
pletely hide  its  artistic  defects. 

Theare  are  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  known 
wood  engravings  after  Albert  Durer's  drawings,  besides  some 
sixty  or  more  attributed  to  him.  These  last,  though  ex- 
tremely well  executed,  do  not  bear  internal  evidence  of 
Durer's  handiwork.  Most  of  the  wood  engravings— such  as 
the  "  Greater  and  Lesser  Passion,"  the  "  Life  of  the  Virgin," 
"  Samson  slaying  the  Lion,"  &c.,  arc  firom  Scripture  history. 

Of  the  SNOKAVINOS  ON  COPPER,  STEEL,  AND  TIN,  eXCCUtcd  by 

Albert  Durer,  Bartsch  enumerates  no  fewer  than  p  hundred 
and  eight,  about  one- fourth  of  which  are  devoted  to  sacred 
subjects.  It  would  not  be  consistent  with  our  space  or  design 
to  give  a  list  of  these,  but  we  may  briefiy  indicate  the  most 
noticeable  among  them.    The  series  of  sixteen  plates,  called 


the  "  Passion  of  Christ,"  has  been  three  times  engraved,  and 
the  coppers  bear  various  dates,  from  1507  to  1512.  *'  Adam 
and  Eve,"  and  the  *'  Nativity,"  impressions  of  both  of  which, 
from  plates,  may  be  seen  in  the  print  room  of  the  Hrlti&h 
Museum,  bear  the  date  of  1504.  Two  proofs  of  the  first- 
named  subject  sold  at  Durand's  sale  for  £60.  Several  *'  Holy 
Families,"  on  copper,  are  much  esteemed  by  coliectora, 
especially  that  known  as  the  "  Virgin  with  the  Monkey,"  and 
another  known  as  the  "  Virgin  with  the  Apple,"  which,  repre- 
sents Mary  seated  on  a  stone,  in  a  landscape  with  buildings, 
and  the  infant  holding  in  his  hand  an  apple — a  mode  of  Tepre> 
sentation  very  conunon  in  Nuremberg,  where  there  exist  some 
dozens  of  sculptured  Virgins,  executed  by  unknown  artifit£,  of 
greater  or  less  pretensions  as  works  of  art. 

The  fine  allegorical  subject,  called  "  Melancholy,"  a  copy 
of  which  was  sold  at  the  Debois'  sale  for  £5;  "Death's 
Horse,"  which  at  the  same  sale  brought  £10;  a  vroman 
with  wings  standing  on  a  globe,  holding  in  her  hand  a  cu]), 
"improperly  called,"  says  Stanley,  "Pandora's  Box,"  but 
otherwise  known  as  the  "  Great  Fortune,"  a  proof  of  which 
was  sold  for  £15 ;  a  naked  woman  on  a  globe,  holding  a  stick 
with  a  thistle  at  the  end  of  it,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Little 
Fortune,"  and  a  proof  of  which  sold  for  £5 :  "  St.  Hubert 
kneeling  before  a  Stag,  with  a  Cross  on  its  forehead,"  one  of 
Durer's  best  works,  proofis  of  which  sold  for  £20  to  £30, 
according  to  their  merit;  "Death's  Horse,"  which  fetched 
£10;  "The  War  Horse,"  also  engraved  on  wood;  the 
• "  Lord  and  Lady ;"  the  "  Conversion  of  St.  Eustace,"  a  perfect 
work;  "St.  Jerome  meditating  on  the  Holy  Scriptures," 
the  "Twelve  Apostles,"  tlie  "Prodigal  Son,"  "Death's  Head 
Coat  of  Arms "  (also  on  wood),  the  "Crucifixion,"  with  tlie 
holy  women  and  St.  John  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  '*  Christ 
praying  in  the  Garden,"  and  the  great  "  Ecce  Homo,"  are  all 
well*known  subjects.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous 
engraved  portraits,  among  which  are — Albert  Mayence,  Fre- 
derick, Elector  of  Saxony,  WilUbald  Pirckheimer,  Philip  Me- 
lancthon,  the  Reformer,  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  and  Joachim 
Patenier,  the  landscape-painter  of  Leige  and  bosom-friend  of 
Albert  Durer. 

Various  scholars  and  followers  of  Durer's  style  have  copied 
his  engravings  with  more  or  less  success.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  Hans  Wagner,  Hans  Schauflein,  Bartholomew 
Beham,  Albert  Altdorfen,  Jacques  Binck,  the  first  scholar  of 
Albert  Durer,  Wenceslaus  of  Olmutz  (1481),  Wenmg(1509),  and 
Mare  Antonio  Ramondi  (1787 — 1539).  The  last-mentioned 
artist  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  en- 
gravers of  his  time.  The  purity  of  his  outlines,  the  beautiful 
character  and  expression  of  his  heads,  and  the  correct  drawling 
of  the  extremities,  establish  his  merit  as  a  perfect  master  of 
design.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  great  forger ;  for, 
according  to  Vasari,  he  saw  at  Venice  the  set  of  thirty-six 
wood-cuts  by  Durer  representing  the  "  Life  and  Paaaion  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  them,  that  he 
copied  them  with  great  precision  on  copper;  and,  having 
affixed  Albert's  cipher  to  them,  the  prints  were  taken  to 
Italy  and  sold  as  originals.  Durer  at  length,  discovering  the 
deception,  complained  to  the  senate  of  Nuremberg  of  the 
plagiarism,  when  the  only  redress  that  he  obtained  was,  an 
order  that  for  the  future,  when  Antonio  chose  to  copy  Durer's, 
or  any  other  painter's  works,  he  should  affix  his  own,  and  not 
the  original  artist's  name  to  the  plates ! 

Albert  Durer,  architect,  sculptor,  painter,  engraver,  geome- 
trician, and  author,  has  left  numerous  evidences  of  his  skill 
behind  him.  In  ScVLPTiRa  his  most  important  work  is  an 
alto-relievo  in  stone,  representing  the  "Preaching  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,"  now  in  the  royal  cabinet  in  Brunswick.  The 
*^  Adam  and  Eve,"  carved  in  wood,  in  the  cabinet  of  Gotha; 
"Jesus  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  a  carving  on  ivory,  in  the  royal 
collection  at  Munich ;  the  "  Thirty  Thousand  Virgins," 
sculptured  in  agate  upon  an  altar,  in  the  rojal  collection,  at 
Vienna, — are  all  fine  works,  and  display,  more  fully  perhaps 
than  any  other  of  his  performances,  the  peculiar  tendency  of 
the  artist's  mind.  Durer's  carvings  on  stone,  wood,  ivory, 
and  agate,  are  preserved  with  jealous  care  in  the  palaces  of  the 
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nobility  of  Germany,  which  fact  will  account  for  bo  few  of 
them  being  known  in  the  present  day.  He  is  also  said  to 
hare  engrared  several  subjects  on  gems  for  seals,  &c. 

As  an  author,  Albert  Durer's  fame  rests  upon  several  books 
of  a  technical  character,  very  little  known  or  read  now-a-days. 
Among  these  are :  "Instructions  for  Measuring  with  the  Rule 
and  Compasses,'*  published  in  1525,  and  enriched  with  sixty- 
three  copperplate  engravings ;  "  Instructions  for  Building 
Fortifications,"  with  nineteen  engravings,  published  in  1517, 
and  translated  from  the  German  into  Latin  in  1531 ;  **  Four 
Books  on  the  Proportions  of  the  Human  Body,"  with  plates, 
published  in  1528,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  in 
l').V2,  and  French  in  1557;  and,  certainly  the  most  amusing 
work  for  the  general  reader,  a  volume  of  his  letters,  political 
e^^iavs,  and  journals  of  travels,  published  in  French  by  Campe, 
undfr  the  title  of  "  Relics  of  Albert  Durer."  This  last  work 
will  he  found  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

His  most  celebrated  literary  production  is  the  Treatise 
on  the  Proportions  of  the  Human  Body.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  his  German  character,  with  all  its 
ubscurity  and  want  of  method,  is  observable  in  this  treatisei 
in  which  there  is  also  a  great  deficiency  of  comprehensive 
itLajs,  no  general  principle,  and  no  synthesis.  The  reader 
(2in  see  clearly  enough  that  Albert  Durer  was  a  mmi  of 
imagination,  but  not  a  philosopher,  and  that  he  was  dcfl- 
lient  in  that  clearness  of  deduction  for  which  French  writers 
are  so  remarkable.  When  we  find  such  a  master  as  Burer 
taking  in  hand  so  fine  a  subject  as  that  masterpiece  of 
creation,  the  human  body  ;  we  naturally  expect  the  writer 
will  rise  to  some  elevation  of  thought,  and  show  some 
sympathy  with  the  lofty  considerations  suggested  by  the 
contemplation  of  nature's  noblest  production.  On  the  con- 
trtry,  Durer  gives  utterance  to  none  of  those  great  ideas  which 
might  well  have  served  as  the  foundation  for  his  work ;  he 
hys  down  no  general  principle,  but  abruptly  commences  by 
entering  upon  the  consideration  of  a  human  body,  which  ii 
Mrven  times  the  size  of  the  head,  remarking  st  the  same  time 
that  this  proportion  belongs  only  to  rustic  figures.  In  the 
second  chapter  he  discusses  one  that  is  eight  times  as  large  as 
the  head,  upon  which  he  gives  no  express  indication  of  hii 
opinion,  though  from  Other  parts  of  his  work  it  would  appear 
he  considered  this  proportion  preferable.  He  then  proceeds 
to  the  figure  of  a  man  whose  height  is  equal  to  nine  heads. 
Here  the  author,  foreseeing  a  large  and  higher  head  may  be 
desired,  proposes  the  geometrical  mean.  Next  comes  the 
proportion  of  ten  times  the  head,  which  Albert  Burer  evi- 
dently regards  as  exceeding  the  true  proportion  of  beauty ;  for 
he  pronounces  the  figure  to  be  slender.  Hence  he  allows  the 
reader  to  increase  the  sise  of  the  head,  and  make  it  nearly  a 
ninth  part  of  the  body.  From  a  comparison  of  these  various 
proportion^,  and  Albert  Durer's  remarks  upon  them,  we 
gither  that,  according  to  his  notions,  the  proportion  of 
beauty  lies  between  the  height  of  eight,  and  .that  of  nine 
he3d»,  since  this  is  neither  rustic,  like  that  of  ^even  heads, 
nor  slender,  like  that  of  ten.  But  this  view  is  nowhere 
distinctly  expressed.  The  author  avoids  declaring  his 
^•pinion  in  plain  terms^  leaving  the  reader  to  form  hit 
ovn  jadgment.  He  even  goes  so  far,  in  the  third  book 
of  his  treatise,  when  touching  upon  the  variety  of  human 
iigures,  a<  to  invent  a  sort  of  instrument  for  lengthening  or 
{•hortening  figures,  making  them  larger  above,  or  smaller 
below,  thicker  or  thinner,  by  placing  them  upright  or  inclined 
in  a  triangle,  in  which  they  diminish  as  they  approach  the  vertex 
or  uppermost  point,  and  increase  as  they  recede  from  it.  If, 
however,  he  carries  this  alteration  of  figures  to  excess — that  is 
to  say,  if  he  shortens  or  lengthens  the  representation  of  it  so 
as  to  make  it  imnaturally  thick  or  thin — no  doubi  he  does 
thU  in  order  to  warn  the  student  and  preserve  him  from 
the  faults  to  which  he  is  liable,  and  to  teach  him  elegance  by 
showing  him  deformity.  bS;  where  is  Albert  Durer's  idea 
of  beauty  ?  Will  it  suffice  for  the  student  to  avoid  every 
species  of  deformity  in  order  to  succeed  in  attaining  to  beauty  ? 
Albert  Durer  does  not  tell  us  this.  He  hopes  the  skilful 
artln  will  discover  the  laws  of  proportion  by  studying  a  great 


multitude  of  men,  no  particular  man  bemg  perfect.  "  The 
beauty,"  he  says,  **  concealed  in  nature  almost  confuses  one. 
We  may  meet  with  two  handsome  and  well- formed  men,  wh6 
nevertheless  have  nothing  in  common,  and  of  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which  is  the  handsomer.  Such  is  the  imper- 
fection of  our  knowledge.  Who,  then,  can  say  with  confidence 
and  precision  what  is  true  excellence  of  form?"  And  not 
only  does  he  confess  himself  unable  to  determine  what  con- 
stitutes true  beauty,  but  he  does  not  think  the  artist  can 
worthily  express  the  little  he  knows  of  it  And  he  exclaims, 
"  Art  can  hardly  express  the  beauty  of  nature.  I  speak  not 
of  a  perfect  beauty,  but  of  one  known  to  us  and  yet  surpassing 
the  power  of  our  understanding,  and  escaping  the  skilful 
touch  of  our  hand." 

The  Italians  have  been  less  severe  than  we  in  their  judg- 
ment of  this  treatise,  and  Jean  Paul  Lomazzo,  among  others, 
professes  so  great  an  esteem  for  the  German  writer  and 
his  T90tk.^  that  he  considers  the  proportion  which  Durer 
gives  of  a  body,  viz.  ten  times  the  size  of  the  head,  to  be 
beautiful ;  but  at  the  same  time  admits  that  competent 
judges  think  such  a  figure  too  slender,  yet  says  it  will 
not  do  to  deviate  from  the  judgment  of  so  great  a  man  as 
Albert  Durer.  He  is,  however,  quite  mistaken  in  attributing 
to  Durer  a  preference  for  this  proportion.  M.  Paillot  de 
Montabert  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  sort  of  treasure  (to  use 
his  own  words)  in  Durer's  work,  and  imagines  the  author 
must  have  obtained  access  to  some  ancient  manuscript  which 
has  escaped  the  destruction  of  barbarous  times ;  but  this 
learned  connoisseur  does  not  explain  himself  with  regard  to 
tlie  treasures  which  he  declares  he  has  discovered,  and  it 
appears  to  us  that  in  guarding  against  one  prejudice- he  has 
fallen  into  another*  If  Durer  had  possessed  the  manuscript 
of  a  Polycletus,  a  Euphranor,  or  only  some  pupil  of  these 
great  masters,  we  should  have  found  clearer  traces  of  it  in  his 
pages.  We  should  have  met  with  the  immortal  rudiments  of 
that  beauty,  'the  rule  of  which  had  been  discovered  and  the 
form  imaged  by  the  Greeks. 

The  constant  occupation  of  our  artist  on  the  more  profit- 
able employment  of  the  graver,  allowed  him  but  few  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  his  talents  as  a  painter.  Consequently, 
not  many  pictures  in  oil  are  to  be  seen  out  of  the  galleries  of 
the  German  sovereigns.  The  following  are  the  principal 
works  of  this  character  of  whlc)^the  pedigree  is  perfectly 

known; 

In  the  Belvedere  Palace  at  Vienna  the  portrait  of  Maxi- 
milisn  I.,  dated  1519. 

♦*The  Martyrdom  of  the  10,000  Christians,  who  were  put  to 
a  Cruel  Death  by  the  coipmand  of  Sapor  II.,  King  of  Persia." 
Albert  Durer  is  represented  in  this  picture  with  his  friend, 
Willibald  Pi'ckheimer.  He  is  holding  a  stick  with  a  paper 
attached  to  It,  with  the  inscription,  **Iste  facicbat  anno 
Domini,  1508,  Albertus  Durer  alemanus,"  with  his  monogram. 
This  picture  was  painted  for  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxony ;  it  * 
afterwards  adorned  the  Rodolph  Gallery  at  Prague.  Karel 
Van  Mandcr,  in  his  "Book  on  the  Painters,"  speaks  very 
highly  of  it. 

"The  Trinity."  God  the  Father,  seated  on  a  rainbow,  is 
represented  holding  the  dying  Son  on  the  cross ;  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  hovers  above.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  glorbus  company  of  angels,  saints,  and  patriarchs. 
Beneath  is  «eeii  Albert  Durer  himself,  holding  a  tablet  with 
his  monogram,  and  this  inscription,  "  Albertus  Durer,  noricus, 
faciebat  anno  k  Virginis  partu,  1511." 

"  The  Virgin  and  the  Pear,"  signed  with  his  monogram,  and 

dated  1512. 

••  Portrait  of  a  Fair-haired  Youth,"  dated  1507. 

"  Portrait  of  Johaimes  Kleberger,  Merchant  of  Nuremburg," 
dated  1526. 

"  The  Holy  Virgin  Suckling  the  Infant  Jesus,"  painted  in 

1503. 

In  the  Pinakothek  of  Munich,  some  of  Albert  Durer's  finest 
paintings  are  to  be  seen.  This  valuable  collection,  partly 
formed  from  those  of  Dusseldorf,  Mannheim,  and  Schleisheim, 
contains  seventeen  works  of  this  great  master,  many  of  them 
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portrait!,  among  otheri  that  of  Burer's  &lher,  with  this  ingcrip- 
tion  in  Oernuui,  "  I  painted  thia  likeneu  of  my  father  vhen 
he  irai  sixtj— Albert  Durer,  lenior."    Sated  1197. 

"The  Portrait  of  Michael  Wohlgemulh,"  Albert  Durer'i 
tt,  dated  1 506.    Michael  waa  then  eighty-two  yeara  of  age. 


"The  Portrait  of  Albeit  Barer,"  dretted  in  fur,  hii  right      has  attained. 


By  the  desire  of  Haximilian  1.  they  were  conveyed  to  Munich, 
and  replaced  by  copiei  by  Wiascher.  Theae  fbor  Gguiea,  the 
aiie  of  life,  painted  in  1526,  are  known  by  the  name  of  "The 
Four  Temperament*."  Theie  two  woiki  are  ezqniaite,  and  . 
mark  the  higheat  degree  of  perfection  to  which  their  autbot 


hand  placed  on  hi«  breast,  with  the  inacription,  "  Albertua  "Christ  on  the  CroBf,"  "The  Pf^pcnt  from  the  Cnifn." 

Dureraa  noricu*  ipsum  me  propriia  aic  eflngebam  coloribua  "TheWeepiiw  Virfjin.""  St.  Mary  Dying,"  beridea"Lncretia 

(Clatia  XXVni."    Dated  1500,  in  the  Act  of  Stabbing  hertelf,"  and  two  small  pictures  repre- 

"The  Apostles   St.   Peter,   St,   John,   St   Paul,   and  St.  senting  "St.  Joachim"  and  "St.  Joseph,"  painted  in  15SS, 

Mark."    Durer  presented  these  two  picture*  to  the  Council  of  upon  a  ground  of  gold,  after  the  style  of  the  achool  of  the 

Nurembnrg,  where  they  were  preserved  until  the  year  1627.  Lower  lUune. 
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lit  Public  Colkctlon  M  KuKmbarg,   eiUbUihcd  in  the  At  Frtgue  miy  be  seen,  in  the  Strahlhaun  Convent,  the 

Huuioi] of  tlw Brotiieihood  of  Lundaner,  cont una onlj  three  painting  -which   reprtMrta    "The  Virgin   Ciovned  by  two 

o(  Albert Duiwr'i  picturet,  ««.,  "Htrcnlea  fighting  wiih  the  Angela;"   ahe  is   aurrounded  hy  pfraona   in   ui   attitude  of 

Hirpica,"  punted  in  water-colour*  in  the  year  ISOO,  and  two  vorahip,  amon^  whom  may  be  recrgnised  the  artiat,  hit  friend 


D^rmponding  panels,  the  one  tepreaenting  ChaiUmagne,  the  Willibald    Pirckheimer,  the    Euipc-ror   Maximilian    I.,   and 

oihet  ihe  Emperor  Sigitmund,  both  figure*  larger  than  life.  Blanche  Marie,  aecond  wi'e  of  that  mor.u-ch.     Thia  picture, 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Maurice  coniain*  a  painting  of  "The  dated  1S06,  wa*  begun  and  finished,  according  to  the  iiocrip- 

DndBodyof  Chiiit  aupportedby  St.  John,  and  wept  oter  by  tiin  upon  it,  in  five  months,  and  ie  known  by  the  nanie  of 

ihe Virgin  Maiy."  "The  Painting  of  the  Crown  oE  Rosea." 
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In  the  Dresden  Gallery  there  are  two  pictures  by  Albert 
Durer,  one  of  "  The  Bearing  of  the  Cross,"  in  black  and  white, 
and  a  small  portrait,  dated  1521. 

The  Gallery  of  Cassel  contains  four  portraits  by  this  master. 

There  are  several  of  his  secondary  productions  in  the 
Museums  of  Frankfort,  of  Cologne,  of  Carlsruhe,  of  Gotha, 
and  of  Darmstadt. 

The  northern  capitals  of  Europe  boast  the  possession  of 
several  paintings  by  Albert  Durer.  The  catalogue  of  the  Im- 
perial Museum  of  St.  Petersburg  mentions  five  ;  that  of  the 
Stockholm  Gallery,  three  ;  and  that  of  Copenhagen,  four ;  but 
there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  pretensions. 

There  arc  enumerated  in  the  official  catalogue  of  the  Mu- 
seum at  Madrid,  eight  productions  of  Albert  Durer,  but  they 
are  either  of  little  importance  or  doubtful  authenticity. 

In  the  museum  at  Havre  we  lately  saw  a  fine  ''Holy 
Family,"  attributed  to  Albert  Durer.  Its  pedigree,  however, 
was  not  authenticated. 

In  the  Gallery  at  Florence  may  be  seen,  among  other  works 
of  this  mastir,  "The  Adoration  of  the  Magi" — very  remark- 
able ;  the  busts  of  "  The  Apostles  St.  Philip  and  St.  James," 
painted,  in  water-colours,  in  1516;  also  the  portrait  of  the 
artist's  father,  dated  1490,  and  that  of  Albert  Durer  himself, 
painted  in  1498.  These  two  portraits  came  from  the  gallery 
of  Charles  I.,  King  of  England,  upon  the  dispersion  of  that 
monarch's  effects  by  the  parlieiment  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
1650. 

Albert  Durer  is  always  seen  to  disadvantage  in  the  galleries 
of  amateurs ;  for  the  compositions  they  contain  are  unimpor- 
tant, and  generally  limited  to  portraits  and  studies  of  heads, 
the  gpreater  part  in  black  and  white. 

It  appears  that  very  few  of  Albert  Durer*s  works  have  fou^d 
their  way  to  public  auction. 

We  have  alluded  above  to  the  two  portraits,  now  in  the 
Florence  Gallery,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  collection  of 
Charles  I.    They  produced  together  only  £100. 


In  l{it^r  years  (August,  1850),  at  the  Bikle  of  the  coUectioa  of 
William  II.,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  we  have  seen  that  a 
picture  by  Albert  Durer,  representing  "  St.  Hubert,"  realised, 
including  the  expense  of  the  sale,  about  £350  sterling. 

A  few  words  will  suffice,  in  this  place,  to  mark  the  appre- 
ciation in  which  Albert  Durer  is  held,  both  as  a  painter  and 
an  engraver.  **  If,"  says  Vasari,  •*  this  diligent,  industxioB?, 
and  universal  man  had  been  a  native  of  Tuscany,  and  if  he 
could  have  studied,  as  we  have  done,  in  Rome,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  the  best  painter  in  our  country,  as  he  waa 
the  most  celebrated  that  Germany  ever  possessed."  Hear, 
too,  what  Dr.  Franz  Kugler,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
art-critics  of  moJcin  times,  says  of  this  German  contemporary 
ofRaffaele: — **Jn  Durer  the  style  of  art  existing  in  liis  day- 
attained  its  most  peculiar  and  its  highest  perfection.  Rich 
and  inexhaustible,  he  became  the  representative  of  German 
art  at  this  period.  He  was  gifted  with  a  power  of  conception 
which  traces  nature  through  all  her  finest  shades  ;  and,  above 
all,  he  had  an  earnest  and  truthful  feeling  for  his  art,  unite  d 
to  a  capacity  for  the  severest  study.  His  drawing  is  full  of 
life  and  character,  his  colouring  has  a  peculiar  brilliancy  and 
beauty ;  and  i^t  in  spite  of  the  shortcomings  inevitable  to  the 
state  of  education  and  public  taste  in  his  days,  the  greater 
number  of  his  works  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind 
and  feelings  of  the  spectators,  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  pecu- 
liar greatness  of  his  abilities  as  an  artist."  Again,  iu  refer- 
ence toDurer*8  skill  as  an  engraver — **  If  we  do  not  discover," 
says  Bryan,  *Hn  his  works  the  boldness  and  freedom  so 
desirable  in  historical  designs,  we  find  in  them  everything 
that  can  be  wished  for  in  subjects  more  minute  and  more 
finished.  Bom  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  he  carried  engraving 
to  a  perfection  which,  even  in  this  day,  is  seldom  surpassed." 

Beneath  is  a  specimen  of  the  hand-writing  of  this  cele- 
brated artist,  his  signature  and  seal,  together  with  several 
of  the  more  common  of  the  monograms  which  he  affixed  to  his 
works. 


07. 


I>UNISHMENT  OF  TORRIGIANO,  THE  SCULPTOR, 

Pbtbr  Torrigiano,  the  celebrated  Florentine  sculptor,  who 
executed  the  fine  monument  of  Henry  VJI.  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  was  once  engaged  upon  a  statue  of  the  Infant  Jesus  for 
the  Duke  d' Arcos.  The  price  was  not  fixed,  but  the  purchaser, 
who  was  very  rich,  had  promised  to  pay  for  it  according  to  its 
merit.  Tonigiano  made  it  a  chef-d'ceuvre  ;  the  grandee  himself 
enthusiastically  admired  it:  he  was  at  a  loss  for  words  to 
express  his  approbation  of  it,  and  on  the  following  day  sent 
his  servants  with  enormous  bags  of  money.  '  At  the  sight  of 
them  the  artist  thought  himself  amply  recompensed  ;  but  on 
opening  the  bags  he  found — thirty  ducats  in  copper.  Justly 
incensed,  he  seized  his  hammer,  broke  the  statue,  and  drove 
away  the  servants  with  their  bags,  bidding  them  tell  their 
master  what  they  had  just  seen.  The  duke  was  ashamed 
of  his  conduct ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  great  blush 
without  arousing  their  vengeance.  He  immediately  went  to 
the  Inquisitor,  accused  the  artist  of  having  done  violence  to 
the  Infant  Jesus,  and  pretended  to  be  horrified  at  so  frightful 


an  outrage.  In  vain  did  Torrigiano  contend,  that  one  who 
creates  has  a  right  to  destroy  his  own  productions ;  justice 
pleaded  in  vain  for  him,  with  fanaticism  for  his  judge.  The 
illtfated  man  was  condemned,  and  starved  himself  to  death  to 
avoid  a  worse  punishment. 


VAN  HUYSUM'S  SECRET. 

Thb  setting  sun  was  glittering  on  the  windows  of  a  small 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  Amsterdam.  In  a  balcony  opening 
upon  a  parterre  sown  with  anemones,  tulips,  roses,  and  may- 
flowers,  stood  a  man  whose  pale  and  haggard  features,  bent 
figure,  and  white  and  scanty  hair,  but  too  clearly  indicated  the 
rapid  approach  of  old  age  and  decrepitude. 

It  was  Van  Huysum,  the  celebrated  flower  painter,  whos* 
pictures,  treasured  in  all  the  collections  of  Spain,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  and  Belgium,  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  a 
softness  and  freshness  of  which  ho  alone  seemed  to  po<«se8s 
the  secret. 
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Before  him  lay  a  palette  charged  with  colours,  several 
brushes  scattered  about,  and  some  sketches  apparently  just 
commenced,  one  of  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand ;  though,  as 
if  forced  to  suspend  his  labour,  he  reclined  in  an  arm-chair, 
his  head  leaning  back,  and  his  eyes  half-closed,  as  if  in  a 
swoon.  Suddenly  a  young  girl  made  her.  appearance  at  the 
low«r  end  of  the  gallery,  ran  towards  him,  and  asked  him  with 
an  anxious  air  what  had  happened  to  him. 

"  Nothing,  nothing ! "  he  muttered  in  reply—"  a  little  weak- 
De^s,  but  nothing. more  ;  it's  over  now.  I  have  been  trying  in 
vain  to  set  to  work  to  finish  those  sketches  that  were  promised 
bO  long  ago ;  but  I'm  not  able." 

*'  The  doctar  has  warned  you,  uncle,"  said  the  girl  gently, 
"  that  you  must  take  rest  till  you  are  better." 

Van  Huyaum  made  a  gesture  of  impatience  and  chagrin. 
"And  when  will  that  ber"  he  asked  in  feverish  accents; 
"  don't  you  sec  there  is  no  sign  of  it.  Gotta  ? " 

**Pa;ience,  dear  uncle,"  was  her  reply;  "  you  see  the  fine 
days  are  coming  back  sgain." 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  ma^  raising  himself  with  a  look  of 
iniiiLition,  "  the  garden  is  beginning  to  bloom,  and  the  birds 
&re  singing  and  building  their  nests,  and  the  butterflies  flit- 
ling  about ;  but  what  avaUs  all  this  when  I  can  no  longer 
j-aint  thcmr" 

*'  Oh,  in  a  few  weeks  more,"  rejoined  Gotta,  "  you  will  be 

"  A  few  weeks !  do  you  know — or  are  you  forgetting  how 
time  passes — that  before  the  end  of  the  month  I  must  pay 
Yanbruk  the  next  instalment  of  the  price  of  this  house,  and 
that  I  was  hoping  to  meet  it  by  two  paintings  that  I  promised 
Salomon,  and  that  the  sketches  are  still  upon  the  easel  just  as 
I  kfc  them  three  months  ago }  Yanbruk  will  caU  for  his  money 
Li  a  day  or  two,  and  not  getting  it,  will  take-possession  of  the 
h'U^e,  and  deprive  me  of  my  flowers  and  my  sun.  Delay, 
vou  see,  is  ruin  and  desolation." 

Gotta  stood  motionless  while  the  old  man  was  speaking,  and 
^hen  ho  had  done,  after  a  short  pause  said  softly,  "  Trust  in 
(rod:  I  know  he'll  not  desert  you." 

Van  Huysum  shook  hit  head,  and  there  was  silence  for 
ivrae  moments. 

"And  still,"  he  added  a  moment  afterward^,  in  a  low  voice. 
Its  if  soliloquising,  *'and  still,  if  I  could  get  assistance,  like 
o.her  painters,  whose  pupils  help  them." 

"  And.8o  you  can,  uncle,  whenever  you  please,"  said  Gotta. 

'*Aye,  and  let  them  discover  my  secret,"  Interrupted  the 
painter,  with  an  angry  look,  *^  so  that  no  one  could  distinguish 
my  storks  from  theirs ;  no,  no,  the  bouquets  of  Van  Uuysum 
fchall  always  remain  the  only  ones  of  their  kind." 

So  saying,  he  closed  the  box  containing  his  colours  with 
tisty  haste,  and  drew  the  curtain  over  his  canvas,  and  casting 
a  suspicious  glance  at  his  niece,  exclaimed,  **  I'll  engage  you 
v.-ould  like  to  learn  yourself.  Gotta,  what  patience  and  per- 
B^Terance  have  taught  me.  But  no— if  you  please— you 
bhan'tknow.  When  presents  are  two  costly,  the  recipients 
are  apt  to  be  ungrateful.  Find  it  out,  my  girl,  find  it  out,*as 
I  found  it  out  myself.  Since  I  grew  ill  you  have  painted 
more  than  usual.  Have  you  made  much  progress }  Let  me 
»ee,  Gotta ;  show  me  your  latest  attempts." 

*'  Oh,  they're  not  worth  your  notice,  uncle,"  said  Gotta, 
blushing  and  looking  rathef  embarrassed. 

"  Come,  come,  show  them  to  me,"  replied  Van  Huysum. 
*'  I  mustn't  refuse  you  good  advice  ;  you  have  the  stuff  in  you 
to  make  a  good  painter ;  but  you  must  seek  out  your  own 
style." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  comply  ;  so  Gotta  went 
out  and  brought  in  a  small  square  piece  of  canvas  in  a  frame, 
and  on  it  painted  a  bouquet  of  flowm,  principally  snowdrops 
and  campanulas.  Van  Huysum  examined  it  attentively,  and 
at  first  his  countenance  darkened. 

"  Ah !  you  paint  very  well.  Gotta,"  said  he ;  ''  your  tone  is 
delicate,  your  drawing  is  correct  and  harmonious;  here  are 
some  leaves  which  are  absolutely  perfect ;  it's  a  masterpiece, 
ray  dear;  in  the  long  run  you'll  fgrm  a  school,  and  throw 
Van  Huysum  into  the  shade." 


This  was  said  in  a  tone  half  earnest,  half  ironical  and  bitter. 
It  was  evident  that  the  painter's  jealousy  was  struggling 
within  him  with  the  man's  affection  and  generosity.  He 
placed  the  picture  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  that  he  might 
better  observe  its  effect-;  and  after  looking  at  it  in  silence  for 
some  minutes,  his  face  became  lighted  up  with  a  smile. 

**  Yes,"  he  said  slowly  to  Mmself,  "  the  little  thing  has^ome 
taste ;  but  yet  it's  not  my  style,  nor  my  colouring.  Let  up  see. 
Gotta,  how  much  will  Salomon  give  you  for  this  r" 

**  What  he  gave  me  for  the  former  ones,  I  suppose,  imcle — 
five  ducats." 

Van  Huysum  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight.  "  Good," 
said  he ;  '*  I  could  sell  one  of  the  same  size  for  fifty  ducats. 
Ah,  there's  no  doubt  there's  nobody  like  me  ;  I  alone  can 
make  the  flowers  grow  out  under  the  brush."  Then,  as  if 
recurring  to  his  former  train  of  thought,  he  exclaimed — 

"  But  what  good  does  my  skill  do  me  if  I  can't  use  it  ? 
Miserable  that  I  am  !  the  mine  of  gold  is  there,  but  I  have  not 
strength  to  work  it !    What  day  of  the  month  is  it,  Gotta  r" 

**  The  twenty-ninth,  uncle." 

••  Twenty-ninth  I  is  it  possible  ?  And  Vanbruk  will  bo 
here  in  two  days— in  two  days  I  What  shall  I  do  ?  God  has 
forsaken  me.  I  am  ruined — hopelessly  ruined  !"  he  exclaimed, 
sinking  back  into  his  chair. 

Gotta,'  thinking  he  was  about  to  faint,  administered  some 
cordial,  which  had  the  .effect  of  reviving  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  soothe  and  encourage  him  by  kind  words.  At  this  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  Salomon  the  Jew  appeared.  Gotta 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  waved  her  hand  to  him 
to  retire ;  but  it  was  too  late,  Van  Huysum  had  seen  him. 

''  There  he  is,"  said  he*  in  a  querulous,  despairing  tone ; 
'*  there  he  is,  coming  for  his  pictures,  and  the  money  with 
him." 

'*Yes,  master,"  replied  the  Jew,  shaking  the  ^old  in  a 
leathern  bag  and  making  it  chink,  **  and  in  good  Portuguese 
pieces,  such  as  I  know  you  like." 

"  Take  them  away,"  said  the  painter  feebly  ;  **  don't  conic 
here  to  increase  my  trouble  by  the  sight  of  money  which  I 
want,  but  am  not  able  to  earn." 

The  Jew  removed  his  speotaclesi  and  looked  at  him  with  an 
air  of  astonishment. 

"What  do  you  meanr"  said  he;  "don't  you  want  my 
money?" 

"  No  ;  because  I  can't  give  you  the^aintings." 

**But  I've  come  to  pay  you  fur  those  which  you  have 
sent  me." 

Van  Huysum  looked  at  him  fiercely — *'  That  /sent  you  I" 
he  exclaimed ;  "  what  do  you  niean  ? " 

Gotta  made  several  attempts  to  put  a  stop  to  the  conver&a- 
tion,  which  was  evidently  fatiguing  her  uncle,  and  preventing 
any  explanation ;  but  he  insisted  upon  having  one. 

*'I'faith,"  said  the  Jew,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  **it  is 
easily  given ;  your  niece  has  given  me  two  small  pictures,  for 
which  I  am  about  to  pay  you  ten  ducats,  and  a  large  one  for 
which  I  shall  pay  you  two  hundred  ducats." 

"  Pictures  of  mine  I "  repeated  the  painter. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Jew,  "  your  large  vase  with  the  nest 
and  the  snail.  It  is  a  masterpiece ;  and  I  am  now  taking  it  to 
the  Duke  of  Rembcrg." 

"  You  have  it  with  you  then  ?"  said  Van  Huysum. 

*'  Yes,  I  have  left  it  in  the  parlour." 

"  Show  it  to  me  ;  show  it  to  me  ! " 

The  old  painter  arose  and  advanced  towards  one  of  the  glass 
doors  looking  out  upon  the  gallery.  Salomon  followed  him, 
and  on  removing  thtf  cloth  which  covered  a  middle-sized 
picture,  revealed  to  Van  Huysum  the  work  of  which  he  spoke. 
The  latter  recognised  At  a  glance  one  of  the  sketches  which  his 
illness  had  compelled  him  to  abandon,  but  so  well  finished  in 
his  own  style,  and  with  the  processes  which  he  thought  known 
only  to  himself,  that  on  seeing  it  he  started  back  with  a  cry  of 
astonishment.  A  more  minute  examination,  however,  ena- 
bled him  to  discover  certain  touches  which  betrayed  another 
hand. 

"Who  sold  you  that?"  said  he  to  Salomon,  in  a  voice 
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home  with  (Uttger.     "  Where  ia  the  TillaiR  that  hai  ttolen  my  cinie,   «nd  when  I  knew  the  tioM  for  paying  V«abruk   the 

■ecrel?  monej  due  to  him  wai  appiouhing,  uid  when  I  ssir  you 

"Hete,  unole,"  snid    a   soft   imploring  voice   twiide  him,  cuewom  and  uxioua,  I  took  courage,  and  thought  tlut  if  1 

He  turned,  and  there  wai  Gutu  on  her  kneea,  her  hand*  employed  the  koowiedge  I  had  stolen  from  you  to  giTB  yon 

daiped  together,  and  big  tears  couraing  rapidly  down  her  comfort  and  repoae,  it  would  not  be  a  theft,  but  rmtitutioD. 

marble  cheek*.  ForgiTs  me,  unele,  if  I  wa*  miitaken ;  but  let  me  ooatinoe  to 

"youl"*«idVanIIuy«umj  "  this  painting  by  you !    Hew  work  while  you  are  no  longer  ably  to  do  so,  and  a*  soon   aa 

did  you  &nd  out  my  method?"  yon  „e  lecorered,   I  promise  you  I  wiU  fo^^t  all   I  hare 

" Quite 'Wuntenlionally ;  by  watt h log  you  while  at  work,"  learnt." 

leplied  the  girl.  Golta  rai*ed  hei  atreaming  eye*  to  his,  and  the  lean  that 


TBI  WAK  HOME. — APTBK   AlrBBBT   DOBXft. 

"  So,  all  my  precaution*  were  u*«U*«,"   said  the  painter,  hung  on  the  dark  laihii  glistened  like  pearls  in  the  sunbeam* 

"  unce  I  had  a  *py  in  my  houae.    And  how  long  have  you  that  were  reflected  from  the  window.     Ue  took  hei  tenderly 

known  it!"  by  the  hand,  and  thus  proceeded: — 

"Along  time,"  muimared  Gotta.     Van  Huysum  looked  at  "  God,  my  child,"  said  he,  "has  taught  me  a  great  leeson, 

her  *teadily.  by  setting  your  etample  before  me.     He  haa  taught  me  that 

"  And  why,  then,  did  yon  not  make  nae  of  it  aooner  ?"  he  our  gifu,  whatever  they  may  be,  should  not  be  sel&ahly  hrpt 

a*ked.  for  ouneWet  atone,  but  that  our  true  hapinncM  should  be  in 

'•  Because  then  I  only  should  have  proGtted  by  it,"  wa*  her  sharing  them  with  others.    Keep  the  brush  which  to-day  ha* 

reply;  ''so  long  a*  you  were  able  to  hold  the  bnuh,  I  had  no  proved  out   *alvBti<».      Until  now  there  wa*  but  one  Tan 

right  to  intertisre  ^th  your  discovariea;  b)it  wh«i  sickneaa  Huyitun :  hencefbrth,  I  am  willing  there  should  be  tiro." 


HAMPDEN  MORTALLY  WOUNDED   AT   CHALGEOVE   FIELD,  JUNE    J?,   1643. 
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JOHN   HAMPDEN. 


Thebb  are  some  men's  memoriea  which  become  sweeter  every 
age.  In  their  own  times  they  were  not  done  full  jostice  to, 
they  were  by  many  misunderstood,  unjastly  censured  and 
mahgned.  But  as  time  passes  away  they  become  better  under- 
stood. The  world  sees  their  real  worth.  Men  praise  what 
before  was  blamed.  Our  fathers  stoned  the  prophets,  and  we 
build  their  sepulchres. 

Hampden  is  to  some  extent  an  illustration  of  this.  He  liyed 
in  stirring  times — in  times  when  men  fought  for  freedom — 
when  it  was  as  dear  to  them  as  a  cash-box  is  to  us^in  times, 
when  it  seemed  as  if  liberty  were  to  be  for  ever  exiled  from 
our  land.  The  limit  between  the  power  of  the  people  and 
the  crown  had  not  been  fairly  de6ned,  and  the  sceptre  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  did  not,  or  could  not 
'  see  that  the  people  had  become  sturdier  and  stronger  than 
*  they  were,  and  that  it  was  in  yain  he  attempted  to  use  the, 
arbitrary  power  which  had  been  permitted  to  Elizabeth  or 
her  imperious  si^.  The  consequence  was  a  struggle— a 
civil  war,  followed  by  his  untimely  end.  But  the  time  was 
favoarable  for  the  development  of  heroic  character.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  parliament.  Some  of 
these  leaders  have  the  brightest  names  in  English  story. 
This  is  emphatically  true* of  Hampden  ;  yet,  after  all,  we 
know  but  little  of  him. 

Hampden  was  bom  in  London  in  1597.  He  came  of  an 
old  and  honoured  family.  Ear  back  in  the  time  of  the  Black 
Prince  we  have  a  rude  tradition  to  the  effect,  that 

*•  Gruig,  Wuig,  and  Ivanhoe 
In  striking  of  a  blow, 
Hampden  did  forego, 
And  glad  he  could  escape  so." 

He  was  educated  by  Richard  Bouchier,  master  of  the  Free 
Grammsr-school  of  Thame.  He  then  became  a  commoner  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  shortly  after  we  find  him  at 
the  Inner  Temple,  where,  according  to  Clarendon,  whose 
character  of  Hampden  is  to  be  taken  with  some  siLspicion, 
he  did  as  many  cavaliers  had  done  before  him,  in  leading 
a  life  "of  great  pleasure  and  license."  If  this  is  the  case, 
we  have  plenty  of  evidence  to.  show  that  Hampden  was 
all  the  while  a  diligent  student,  and  at  no  time  could  he 
have  became  so  absorbed  in  dissipation  as  to  be  alienated  from 
domestic  scenes ;  for  in  1619  we  read  of  his  marrying,  at  the 
church  of  Pyston,  Oxfordshire,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward 
Symem,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor  of  that  estate.  We  have 
endence  to  show  that  he  was  warmly  attached  to  his  wife, 
by  whom  he  had  a  large  family ;  still,  that  attachment  by  no 
means  unfitted  him  for  public  life,  as  we  find  him  returned  to 
parliament,  for  the  borough  of  Grampound,  shortly  after. 
Some  enter  on  public  life  for  selfish  purposes;  many  of 
Hampden's  contemporaries  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  trade. 
^Ten  Hampden's  mother  would  have  had  her  son  thus  dis- 
tinguish hhnself.  In  a  letter  of  hers,  published  by  Lord 
Kugent,  she  says,  **  If.  ever  my  sonn  will  see  for  his  honor 
telle  him  now  to  come ;  for  heare  is  multitudes  of  lords  a 
making— Viscount  Mandeville,  La.  Thresorer,  Viscount  Dun- 
bar, which  was  Sr.  Hairy  Constable;  Viscount  Falkland, 
which  was  Sr.  Harry  Carew ;  these  two  last  of  Scotland ;  of 
Ireland  divers—the  deputy  a  viscount,  and  one  Mr.  Fitz- 
William  a  baron  of  England,  Mr.  VUliers  a  viscount,  and  Sr. 
Will.  Fielding  a  baron.  I  am  ambitious  of  my  son's  honour, 
which  I  wish  were  now  conferred  upon  him,  that  he  might 
not  come  after  so  many  new  creations."  Hampden  could 
f )rego  such  poor  and  paltry  honours.  No  king  could  have 
cooferred  on  him  a  name  greater  than  that  he  won  for  himself. 
To  have  been  a  lord  would  have  been  no  addition  to  Hamp- 
den's real  glory.  Fortunately  he  resisted  the  voice  of  the 
eharmer,  and  instead  of  having  a  coronet  upon  his  brow, 
fune  has  placed  there  a  wreath  of  evergreen.  He  stands  like 
SI  star  apirt,  the  purest  patriot  of  that  stormy  time ;  and  yet 
great  men  lived  then.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  great  oracle 
of  English  law ;  Selden,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries;  Pym,  the  bold  and  eloquent  leader  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  were  his  friends  and  fellow- workers  -, 
while  Strafford  was  being  hunted  to  his  tragic  fatr,  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  something  more  than  a  friend.  He  and  Hamp- 
den were  cousins.  Had  Hampden  lived,  Cromwell  never 
could  have  prospered  in  his  ambitious  designs.  The  office  of 
the  Lord  Protector  would  have  been  needless.  At  any  rate, 
the  republic  would  have  had  a  better  chance. 

In  the  first  parliament  of  Charles,  Hampden  was  the  ori- 
ginator of  what  was  called  Granville's  committee— a  com* 
mittee  appointed  by  the  house  to  decide  as  to  the  right  of  the 
boroughs  of  Mario w,  Wendover,  and  Amersham  to  return 
burgesses  to  parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inquire 
into  the  powers  of  the  house  to  legislate  on  such  matters. 
Hampden  sui'ceeded  in  establishing  the  rights  of  theboroughs^ 
and  the  independence  of  the  house.  His  next  public  act  was 
equally  creditable.  Charles  was  needy  and  wanted  money ; 
the  house  kept  him  poor,  for  i^.he  had  been  rich,  he  would 
have  trampled  the  nation's  liberties  under  foot ;  consequently, 
Charles  had  recourse  to  loans.  One  of  the  parties  applied  to 
was  Hampden.  His  answer  was,  **  That  he  would  be  content 
to  lend  as  well  as  others,  but  feared  to  draw  upon  himself 
that  curse  in  Magna  Charta,  which  should  be  read  twice 
a-year,  against  thdse  who  impugn  it."  The  answer  was  dis- 
pleasing to  the  king,  and  the  result  was,  that  Hampden  was 
committed  to  the  Gate-house  for  a  time.  Of  course,  this  only 
strengthened  Hampden's  attachment  to  the  popular  party, 
and  when  Charles's  third  parliament  met,  he  took  a  leading 
part  on  all  questions  relating  to  privilege,  religion,  or  the 
supplies— the  question  for  which  men  then  were  ready  to  lie 
down  their  lives  on  the  scaffold,  or  at  the  stake — ^and  took  part 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Barker  and  stormier 
times  came.  Sir  John  Gli^  was  sent  to  the  tower,  there  to 
linger  out  the  last  few  years  of  a  noble  life,  and  Hampden 
undertook  the  care  .of.  his  compatriot's  sons.  At  this 
time  we  hear  but  little  of  him.  He  was  taken  up  with 
private  duties,  and  with  studies  worthy  of  a  statesman. 
Danilas'  "  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France  "  was  con- 
stantly in  his  hands.  In  the  language  of  Sir  Philip  Warwick, 
it  was  his  vade  mecum,  Hampden  had  a  larger  vision  than 
most  men.  He  saw  clearer  than  others  the  inevitable  struggle 
and  the  necessity  of  the  appeal  to  arms.  He  would  have 
averted  that  struggle  if  he  could,  but  failing  to  do  so,  his  only 
care  was,  as  to  how  he  should  shape  his  course,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  nation's  liberties  unhurt.  The  time  now  came  for 
him  to  put  himself  in  action.  In  the  autumn  of  1635,  a 
demand  was  made  upon  Hampden  for  ship-money,  he  refused 
to  pay  it.  That  refusal  occasioned  him  considerable  incon- 
venience and  immense  ezpeitse.  He  had  to  put  himself  in 
collision  with  the  crown,  with  unscrupulous  lawyers,  with 
judges  but  too  ready  to  convict.  Hampden,  however,  was  not 
to  be  daunted.  He  entered  oh  the  contest  with  a  spirit  that 
no  obstacle  could  overcome.  He  retained  counsel  of  r.o 
ordinary  ability,  and  he  kept  the  case  constantly  before  the 
public  eye.  The  result  was,  that  when  the  sentence  in  form 
was  delivered  in  fhvour  of  ship-money,  by  the  timid  and  time- 
serving judges,  the  sentence  against  it  was  emphatically  pro- 
nounced by  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  realm  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  commons  voted  the  demand  illegal, 
and  five  of  the  judges  were  impeached.  Hampden  alone 
triumphed  in  this  affair.  The  great  historian  of  the  other 
party,  the  courtly  Clarendon,  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  tlie 
judgment  that  was  "  given  against  him  infinitely  more 
advanced  him  than  it  did  the  service  for  which  it  was  given. 
He  was  rather  of  reputation  in  his  own  county,  than  of  public 
discourse  or  fame  in  the  kingdom,  before  the  business  of  ship- 
money  ;  but  then  he  grew  the  argiunent  of  all  tongues,  every 
man  inquiring  who  and  what  he  was,  that  durst  at  his  own 
charge  support  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  kingdom,  and 
rescue  his  country  as  he  thought  from  being  made  a  prey 
to  the  court." 

Hampden,  as  member  for  his  own  county,  Buckingham- 
shire,  assumed  a  more  energetic  part.     Charles  had  madly 
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invaded  the  House  of  Commons,  and  demanded  that  five 
members,  of  whom  Hampden  was  one,  should  be  giyen  up. 
Hampden  now  felt  they  could  no  longer  trust  the  king.  "  His 
nature  and  carriage  seemed,'*  says  Clarendon,  "much  fiercer 
and  haughtier  than  before.*'  He  became  a  root-and-branch 
man;  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threw  away  the  scabbard. 
Charles  left  his  capital  never  to  return  to  it  as  a  king.  The 
parliament  raised  an  army.  The  Earl  of  Essex  was  appointed 
its  commander.  Hampden  became  a  colonel,  raised  a  regiment 
of  infantry,  and  subscribed  two  thousand  pounds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  Every  regiment  had  an  appropriate  motto. 
That  for  Hampden's  green-coated  Germans  showed  the  de- 
termined spirit  of  the  man.  It  was  short,  but  plain : — "Ves- 
tigia nulla  retrosum."  Alas  !  of  that  appeal  to  arms,  Harap- 
den  witnessed  but  little.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  the  pailiamentery 
general,  allowed  the  first  campaign  to  terminate  without  gain- 
ing any  decisive  advantage.    Essex  was  not  the  man  qualified 

'<ike  the  lead  in  perilous  times.  The  idea  was  entertained 
at  one  time  of  putting  Hampden  in  his  place.  Had  that  idea 
been  carried  out,  Hampden*  might  have  been  saved  his 
untimely  fate.  And  yet  he  could  not  have  had  a  more  glorious 
death.  He  died  a  patriot — died  a  martyr  for  the  truth  of  God 
and  the  freedom  of  man. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1643,  Hampden  set  out  with  a  party 
of  volunteers  in  pursuit  of  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  attacked  a 
portion  of  the  parliamentary  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wycombe.  We  cannot  describe  the  melancholy  scene  which 
followed,  and  which  is  so  effectively  depicted  in  our  engrav- 
ing, in  more  appropriate  language  than  that  employed  by 
Macaulay,  the  brilliant  historian,  in  one  of  those  Critical  and 
Biographical  Essays  which  are  the  theme  of  imiversal  admi- 
ration. 

"  Hampden  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  strongly  represented 
to  Essex  the  danger  to  which  this  py^t  of  the  line  was  exposed. 
As  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  Rupert's  incursion,  he 
sent  off  a  horseman  with  a  message  to  the  general.  The  cava- 
liers, he  said,  could  return  only  by  Chiselhampton  bridge. 
A  force  ought  to  be  instantly  despatched  in  that  direction  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  thexn.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
resolved  to  set  out  with  all  the  cavalry  that  he  could  muster, 
for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  march  of  the  eoemy  till  Essex 
could  take  measures  for  cutting  off  their  retreat.  A  consid- 
erable body  of  horse  and  dragoons  volunteered  to  follow  him. 
He  was  not  their  commander.  He  did  not  even  belong  to  their 
branch  of  the  service.  But  *hc  was,'  says  Lord  Clarendon, 
*  second  to  none  but  the  general  himself  in  the  observance  and 
application  of  all  men.*  On  the  field  of  Chalgrove  he  came  up 
with  Rupert.  A  fierce  skirmish  ensued.  In  the  first  charge, 
Hampden  was  struck  in  the  shoulder  by  two  bullets,  which 
broke  the  bone,  and  lodged  in  his  body.  The  troops  of  the 
Parliament  lost  heart  and  gave  way.  Rupert,  after  pursuing 
them  for  a  short  tiAie,  hastened  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  made 
his  retreat  unmolested  to  Oxford. 

"  Hampden,  with  his  head  drooping,  and  his  hands  leaning 
on  his  horse's  neck,  moved  feebly  out  of  .the  battle.  The  man- 
sion which  had  been  inhabited  by  his  father-in-law,  and  from 
which  in  his  youth  he  had  carried  home  his  bride  Elizabeth, 
was  in  sight.  There  still  remains  an  affecting  traditon  that 
he  looked  for  a  moment  towards  that  beloved  house,  and 
made  an  effort  to  go  thither  to  die.  But  the  enemy  lay  in 
tliat  direction.  He  turned  his  horse  towards  Thame,  where 
he  arrived  almost  fainting  with  agony.  He  wrote  from 
his  bed  several  letters  to  London  concerning  public  affairs, 
and  sent  a  last  pressing  message  to  the  head-quarters, 
recommending  that  the  dispersed  forces  should  be  concen- 
trated. When  his  public  duties  were  performed,  he  calmly 
prepared  himself  to  die.  He  was  att^ded  by  a  clergyman  of 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  wnom  he  had  lived  in  habits 
nf  intimacy,  and  by  the  chaplain  of  Buckinghamshire  Green- 
coats,  Dr.  Spurton,  whom  Baxter  describes  as  a  famous  and 
and  excellent  divine." 

Some  few  things  he  said  have  been  preserved.  We  repeat 
them  here.  "  Though  he  could  not  away  with  the  govern- 
ance of  the  Church  by  bishops,  and  did  utterly  abominate 


the  scandalous  life  of  some  of  its  clergymen,  he  thought 
its  doctrines,  in  the  greater  part,  primitive,  and  conform- 
able  to  God's  word  as  Holy  Scripture  revealed."  As  his 
life  grew  shorter,  his  conversation  became  more  devout. 
His  last  moments  were  spent  in  fervent  prayer.  "  Oh  Lord 
God  of  Hosts,  great  is  thy  mercy.  Great  and  holy  are  thy 
dealings  with  us  sinful  men.  Save  me,  oh  Lord,  if  it  be 
thy  good  will,  from  the  jaws  of  death !  Pardon  my  manifold 
transgressions,  and,  Lord,  save  toy  bleeding  country.  Con- 
found and  level  in  the  dust  those  who  would  rob  the  people 
of  their  liberty  and  lawful  prerogative.  Let  the  king  sec  his 
error,  and  turn  the  heart  of  his  wicked  councillors  from  the 
malice  and  wretchedness  of  their  designs.  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  soul !    Oh  Lord,  save  my  country  \    Oh  Lord,  be  merciful 

to "    The  sentence  was  never  finished.  The  next  moment 

Hampden  was  no  more.  Ear  and  near  men  wept  as  they 
heard  the  melancholy  news.  Never  was  a  great  leader 
cut  off  more  inopportunely.  Clarendon  tells  us  his  death 
"  occasioned  as  great  a  consternation  to  his  friends  as  if  their 
whole  army  had  been  defeated  and  cut  off."  They  buried 
him  by  the  side  of  his  heir,  where  the  bones  of  his  loved  ones 
lay.  They  gave  him  a  soldier's  funeral.  With  arms  reversed 
and  muffled  drums  the  troops  followed  his  body  to  the  grave. 
As  they  went,  they  sang  how  God  had  been  his  dwelling- 
place  in  all  generations.  As  they  returned,  they  sang  the 
forty-tbird  Psalm. 

Hampden  died,  but  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
life  lived.  He  left  behind  men  of  the  same  true  spirit  and 
glorious,  aim.  His  name  is  a  watchword  still.  When  the 
men  of  England  have  to  be  invoked — when  "  the  good  old 
cause,"  as  Sidney,  who  died  for  it  on  the  scaffold,  termed  it, 
is  in  danger,  they  are  told 

**  Yours  are  Hampden's,  Russell's  glory — 

Sidney's  matchless  shade  is  yours, 
Martyrs  in  heroic  story, 

Worth  a  thousand  Agincourts." 

We  conclude  with  a  summary  of  Hampden's  character. 
Sir  Philip  Warwick  testifies  to  his  great  knowledge  both  of 
scholarship  and  law.  If  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  Clarendon, 
and  make  allowances  for  the  partisanship  of  the  writer,  we 
shall  see  Hampden  was  one  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  the  age. 
He  possessed  great  judgment,  knowledge,  and  discretion.  He 
was  modest,  cheerful,  courteous,  free  from  the  least  taint  of 
overbearing  and  arrogance.  He  commonly  spoke  last,  and 
what  he  said  left  nothing  to  be  said  further.  He  was  not 
merely  a  man  of  thought,  but  of  action  as  well.  He  shone  as 
much  in  the  field  of  battle  as  in  the  council-chamber.  He 
was  as  full  of  courage  in  the  midst  of  his  foes  as  he  was  when 
surrounded  by  his  friends.  In  everything  we  find  him  saga- 
cious, of  consummate  address,  of  noble  bearing,  of  persuasive 
manner,  everywhere  versatile  and  finished — a  gentleman,  a 
scholar,  a  soldier,  and  a  saint.  Men  felt  the  cause  which  en- 
listed Hampden  on  its  side  could  be  no  imworthy  one,  that  it 
must  have  truth  and  justice.  *'  His  affections,"  says  Claren- 
don, "  seemed  to  be  so  publicly  guided  that  no  corrupt  and 
private  ends  could  bias  them."  .  .  .  "He  was,"  as  the  same 
writer  observes,  "  possessed  with  the  moat  absolute  spirit  of 
popularity  and  the  most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  the 
people  of  any  man  I  ever  knew."  All  men  looked  to  him  as 
a  beacon  in  those  days  of  darkness  and  trouble.  The  eyes  of 
all  were  fixed  on  him — we  repeat  Clarendon  again — "as  their 
patrie  pater,"  as  "the  pilot  which  must  steer  the  vessel 
through  the  tempests  and  rocks  which  threatened  it." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  his  enemy.  Words  of  ours  can 
draw  no  fairer  portrait.  And  now  posterity  admits  its  truth. 
When  the  tide  turned ;  when  Charles  the  Second,  with  his 
levity  and  sensuality,  came  to  the  English  throne;  when 
virtue,  honour,  patriotism,  piety,  seemed  for  ever  to  have  left 
our  land,  the  cause  for  which  Hampden  died  was  termed 
rebellion.  His  memory  was  loaded  with  reproach.  But,  as 
an  old  writer  beautifully  says,  there  is  a  resurrection  pf  men  s 
memories  as  well  as  of  men's  bodies ;  and  now  the  statue  of 
the  heroic  Hampden  graces  the  palace  at  Westminster,  and  all 
revere  his  name. 
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J.   J.   B0IS8IEU. 


WuEx  Jean  Jacques  db  Boissieu  was  bom  at  Lyons,  in  1736, 

afit'ctation  and  coxiTentional  laws  pre4pminatcd  in  the  fine 

arts  as  thej  did  in  the  higher  classes  of  society.    It  was  the 

epoch  of  paint  and  powder,  of  hoop-petticoats  and  beauty- 

spois.    Watteau  had  been  dead  fbt  iUteen  years ;  Pater,  his 

disciple,  died  in  1736;  but  Lancret,  hta  other  pupil,  still  con- 

tlaued  to  produce  lackadaisical  coquettes  {  and  Bducher  soon 

efier  rendered  fashionable  a  fenre  which  was    as  fatal  to 

art  as  it  was  to  morality ;  while  Dorat,  Bernis,  Colardeau, 

Bernard,  and  the  Cheraliet  de  I'amy,  soon  beeame  followers, 

i.i  poetry,  of  the  same  lohool.     All  elevation  of  mind  aetBied 

to  have  disappeared.    The  age  of  Louis  XlV.  had  seen  the 

»tady  of  nature  neglected  for  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  \ 

and  the  eighteenth  century  substituted  the  caprices  of  the 

imagination^  and  the  fancies  of  civilised  corruption,  for  the 

study  of  the  ancients.    Whenever  man  once  wandtrs  from  the 

truth,  he  alwtys  plunges,  by  necessary  and  unavoidable  pro* 

gression,  deeper  and  deeper  into  error.     But  yet,  whfttetf r 

ascendancy  the  evil  may  gain,  it  never  succeeds  in  oorruptUig 

all  the  citizens  of  a  state.    A  secliided  life  protects  some  from 

lis  pernicious  influence ;   mental  vigour,  originality  In  ideas, 

aad  force  of  character  guard  others ;  while  a  fbw  owt  their 

safety  to  the  artless  sincerity  With  which  itay  follow  their 

inclinations,  and  allow  themselvei  to  be  guidftd  by  their  own 

inspirations.     It  is  among  the  last  that  Boissieu  must  be 

rankc<l.    He  belonged  to  an  old  and  noble  family  which  came 

from  Auvergne.     His  paternal  grandfather,  Jean  de  Boissieu, 

liad  been  secretary  to  Marguerite  de  Valois,  and  was  ap- 

T>')iiited  her  executor  when  she  bequeathed  her  property  to 

liouis  Xni.    Boissieu  evinced  great  aptitude  for  his  calling 

at  a  very  early  age.    We  are  told  by  one  of  his  biographers, 

that  "Monsieur   Vialis,  his  maternal  uncle;  possessed  some 

Tery  &ne  pictures,  which  Boissieu  used  to  attempt  to  copy, 

eren  before  he  had  received  any  lessons  in  drawing ;  and  these 

first  trials  o^  the  young  artist  afinounced  his  innate  talent." 

Boissieu*s  decided  predilection  for  the  fine  arts  was  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  to  his  parents,  who  wanted  to  make  a 
magistrate  of  him.  They  placed  him,  however,  with  a  painter 
oi  the  name  of  Lombard,  who  soon  taught  him  all  he  knew, 
tlut  is,  very  little.  Boissieu  required  a  more  talented  master ; 
bat  Frontier,  with  whom  he  was  now  placed,  was,  like  Lom- 
bard, soon  surpassed  by  his  pupil.  Boissieu  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  princes  of  the  pencil  for  the  instruction 
of  which  he  stood  in  need.  The  Workl  of  Ruysdael,  of 
Berghem,  of  John  Miel,  and  of  the  brOtheH  Both,  henceforth 
became  his  preceptors.  Hii  imitations  met  with  great  suc- 
cess; and  a  drawing  eXMttted  by  the  young  artist  after  a 
picture  by  WouvermanS)  having  been  sold  at  i  sale  for  a  thou- 
sand crowns,  his  parents  began  to  waver  in  their  obstinacy. 
Besides  whicli,  as  Boissieu  led  a  most  exemplary  life,  and 
erinced  none  but  the  nobltit  of  sentiments,  they  thought,  at 
last,  that  he  could  be  trusted  to  his  own  guidanee»  He  conse- 
quently set  out  for  Paris,  where  he  had  long  wiihed  to  go,  in 
order  to  improve  himself.  He  was  now  in  his  twenty^fourth 
year. 

Though  it  would  not  have  been  astonishing  for  Boissieu, 
now  that  he  was  in  the  capital,  to  be  led  astray  by  the  paltry 
i^tyle  aiid  false  taste  of  the  reigning  school,  yet  such  was  not 
the  caae.  Rich  enough  not  to  be  obliged  to  sell  his  works,  and 
too  ^modest  to  court  public  approbation,  he  neither  troubled 
himself  about  fashion  nor  success,  but  pursued  his  profession 
for  the  love  he  bore  it,  for  the  sake  of  exercising  his  imagina- 
tion, of  satisfying  a  moral  want,  and  of  procuring  himself 
intellectual  amusement.  He  did  not  even  require  to  be  put 
on  his  guard  against  the  false  theories  or  the  licentious  and 
affected  style  of  the  epoch.  Without  attempting  to  emulate 
them,  he  studied  those  masters  who  pleased  him,  took  advice 
cf  nature,  and  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  sentiments. 
But  it  was  wholly  because  his  style  differed  from  the  one 
which  was  in  fashion,  that  his  paintings  were  so  quickly 
noticed.    Connoisseurs  appreciated  their  merit,  opened  their 


galleries  to  him,  and  permitted  him  to  copy  whatever  he  chose. 
Monsieur  Tolosan,  who  came  from  the  same  place  as  himself, 
was  among  his  admirers ;  a^d  the  most  celebrated  artists  of 
the  day  were  not  less  eager  to  do  homage  to  his  talent. 
Vemet,  Soufflet,  Watelet,  and  Greuze  sought  his  friendship, 
and  prized  the  possession  of  his  drawings.  No  one,  however, 
showed  him  more  affection  than  the  Duke  de  la  Kochefoucault, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  they  formed  a  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  one  another.  One  day,  this  amiable  nobleman 
made  Boissieu  the  proposal  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Italy. 
Boissieu  willingly  accepted  the  offer,  but  as  the  duke  could 
not  fix  any  time  for  their  departure,  the  artist  went  on  as  usual 
with  his  studies. 

To-day  he  copied  the  compositions  of  the  great  masterp, 
and  to-morrow  he  wandered  into  the  environs  of  Paris,  to 
sketch  the  finest  views  he  met  with  in  them.  The  forests  of 
Marly,  of  St.  Germain,  and  of  Fontainebleau,  became  his 
studios,  in  which  nature  provided  him  with  an  unlimited 
number  of  beautifal  models.  The  surpassing  majesty  of  the 
old  trees,  the  juvenile  grace — if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression— of  the  underwood}  the  capricious  forms  of  the 
thickets  and  the  briars,  the  old  stones  on  which,  arabesques 
were  traced  by  the  moss  that  grew  there,  the  deep  glen-like 
roads  full  of  wild  mint,  the  perspectives  which  the  fog  slightly 
tinged  with  blue,  the  tall  avenues,  and  the  hilly  land,  delighted 
his  mind  and  employed  his  penpil  alternately.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  place,  he  took  with  him  a  great  number  of  studies, 
which  afterwards  enabled  him  to  enrich  his  etchings  with  a 
thousand  valuable  details. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  made  his  first  trials  in  engraving. 
A  picture- dealer  brought  him  one  day  some  copper- plates 
already  prepared,  and  asked  him  as  a  favour  to  make  some 
drawings  on  them.  Boissieu  set  to  work,  and  thus  accidentally 
commenced  the  profession  in  which  he  was  destined  to  meet 
with  such  unlimited  success.  These  first  etchings  were,  of 
course,  imperfect,  but  they  yet  bespoke  the  great  and  original 
talent  of  the  artist. 

The  Duke  de  la  Kochefoucault  having  at  last  foimd  time  to 
set  out  on  his  tour  through  Italy,  went  to  Lyons,  in  1765,  to 
fetch  Boissieu,  and  they  immediately  hastened  to  cross  the 
Alps.  Both  of  them  experienced  great  pleasure  on  beholding 
that  celebrated  country  in  which  fo  many  chefa'd'asuvre  are 
embellished  by  so  soft  h-  light,  and  where  the  productions 
of  nature  are  not  less  attractive  than  the  works  of  man. 
Wheneter  they  met  with  a  view  that  pleased  them,  MoAsieur 
de  la  fi,ochefoucault  stopped  the  carriage,  so  that  Boissieu 
might  make  a  sketch  of  it.  Florence,  Home,  and  Naples 
were  the  three  cities  in  which  they  made  the  longest  stay. 
The  young  artist  sketched  the  arch  of  Titus,  the  Colosseum, 
the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  the  cascades  of  Tivoli,  and  the 
ruined  'house  of  MoMSenas.  He  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Winkelmann,  who  then  lived  in  the  palace,  and  under  the 
protection,  of  Cardinal  Albani.  The  impassioned  admirer  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romani  thought  he  had  found  a  disciple  in 
Boissieu,  for  the  painter  listened  to  his  arguments  with  the 
greatest  attention;  and,  perhaps,  Boissieu  himself  fancied 
that  he  was  become  a  convert  to  the  somewhat  exclusive  ideas 
of  the  archaeologist :  but,  on  his  return  to  Lyons,  ha  did  not 
the  less  continue  to  imitate  the  Flemish  painters,  both  in 
respect  to  subjects  and  to  colouring. 

As  Boissieu  was  determined  that  want,  of  care  should  not 
hinder  him  from  equalling  his  models,  he  ground  his  colours 
and  prepared  his  varnish  himself.  But  the  fatigue  attendarit 
on  continual  application  soon  proved  too  much  for  his  weak 
constitution,  and  he  fell  dangerously  ill.  He  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  give  up  painting  in  oil.  From  this  time,  he  only 
worked  on  wash,  lead-pencil,  and  red  chalk  drawings,  and  on 
etchings,  but  he  executed  all  these  with  the  greatest  talent. 
"  His  red  chalk  portraits,"  says  Monsieur  Dugas  Montbe], 
'*  are  finished  in  a  manner  which  belongs  only  to  him,  and 
which  has  as  yet  found  no  imitators ;  his  Icad-pencil  land- 
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>o>pa  abo  Mon  atUined  the  gre&teit  celebrity."    The  Count  ekctcbet  lie  had   Ukcn   durmg  hii  journey  in  Itsly,  uid 

d'ArtoU  and  the  fint  ootilemen  of  the  court  engerljr  Bought  etpeeially  applied  himself  to  engraving.  After  hsTing  obtained 

after  all  his  new  productioiu,  and  foreigners  vere  not  Ism  hii  ptincipsl  effects  by  means  of  squa-fortis,  he  used  to  sofua 

derirous  to  obtain  them.      England,  Buzsia,   and  northern  his  work  down,  throw  harmony  into  it,  and  complete  it  wiLh 

ermany,  selected  nothing  in  order  to  procure  them.     But  the  dry  point  and  th«  roulette.  ^ 


this  was  somewhat  ditScult  to  achieve,;  for  BoisDieu  did  not  Hethui  lived  without  ambition,  trouble,  or  regret,  tiU  the 

■ell  his  production*.    Monsieur  Artarif,  of  Manheim,  who  .  time  when  the  French  Kevolution  broke  out.    The  passions  of 

carried  on  a  large  trade  in  objects  of  art,  could  only  obtain  the  epoch  exercised,  however,  no  influence  on  his  heart.  While 

them  by  purchasing  them  second-hand,  or  by  presenting  the  France  was  giving  birth  to  a  new  state  of  society,  and  suffering 

aitiit  with  valuahle  pictures  in  exchange  for  his  own.  the  pangs  of  matenuCy,  Boiesieu  fled  &om  the  itoiae  of  con- 


>.•     \ 


In  1772,  when  he  waa  twenty-six  yeara  of  age,  ho  married  tention  to  seek  the  calm  pleaautes  of  soUlude.   But  miifortuM 

Mademoiselle  Anne  RochdeValoux,  a  native,  like  himself,  of  overtook  him  in  the  country,  where  he  had  lived  in  retirement 

Lyons,     So  mild  and  steady  a  man  aa  Boissieu  waa,  necei.  for  twenty  years.    An  artist,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 

aarily  made  a  good  husband ;  his  marriage  wai,  therefore,  a  vention,  was  sent  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  for  the  eiptesi 

very  happy  one,  and  in  no  way  changed  his  mode  of  life.  purpose  of  protecting  his  hfe ;  but  Boissieu  lost  his  fortune; 

IncessanUy  occupied  with  hit  ait,  he  now  made  use  of  the  and  his  eldest  son,  who  wsa  compelled  to  fiee  the  country  after 
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n 


ihe  Mfge  of  L701U,  died  in  Swiuerluid  from  the  fali^n  of 
his  jauniejr,  ind  doubtlets,  too.  from  the  grief  caused  by  hia 

Boinifu  earned  sufficient  by  his  pencil  to  supply  hit  wants  1 
and  when  the  nation  had  recorered  itself  enough  to  enjoy  the 
pleuorts  of  the  imagination,  the  Inititute  of  Fracce,  the 
Acidemies  of  Bologna,  of  Florence,  of  Qrenoble,  and  of  Lyons, 
ippointed  him  oneof  their  corresponding  roembeTS.  Bnt,  in  spite 
of  tbc  tntreaties  of  M.  Denon,  he  contd  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  quit  his  prorince  for  the  more  brilliant  abode  of  Paris. 


■cenes  with  which  they  uc  surroanded.  Ilis  own  portrait, 
too,  confirms  these  indications ;  fineuc  is  there  joined  to  Tul- 
garity  ;  the  cheek-bones  are  prominent,  the  nose  big,  the  lipi 
thick,  the  lower  part  of  the  farehesd  fleshy,  and  the, chin 
large ;  but  the  eye  is  full  of  observation  and  shrewdness, 
though  devoid  of  noble  exptession.  The  fkce,  however,  wants 
that  dignity  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  superior  mind. 
The  personsges  met  with  in  his  works  have,  perhaps,  still  less 
nobleness,  and  fewer  signs  of  intelligence  about  them.  The 
monks  in  the  choir;  the  (Jiildren  blessed  by  Pius  VII.,  with 


Old  sge  did  not  diminish  his  talent ;  for  bis  last  engraving 
iimieof  thefineat  heever  executed.  He  died  in  the  possession 
of  all  his  force  of  mind,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1810,  at  the  age 
oF  Krenty.fonr.  For  some  time  psst,  he  had  with  difficulty 
l>or°e  the  severity  of  the  winters  ;  snd  the  cold  of  1810 
penetrated  lo  his  very  heart. 

The  works  of  Boisaieu  seem  completely  to  reveal  his  Auve^- 
mill  origin  I  in  them  yoa  discover  paUence,  and  rather  a 
htsry  character,  but,  at  the  aame  time,  that  true  love  of 
nature  which  is  imparted  to  all  roonntMiieets  by  the  beautiful 


the  woman  who  has  brought  them,  and  the  acolytes  placed  in 
the  background;  the  fathers  of  the  desert;  the  little  boys 
playing  with  ■  dog ;  the  professor  of  botany  and  his  pupils ; 
the  family  before  the  fire ;  and  aereral  other  personages,  care- 
fully drawn,  surprise  you  in  a  dissgreeable  maimer  by  the 
common  and  inert  expression  of  their  features.  Such  lethargic 
and  insigniScsnt-looking  faces  constitute  a  defect  which  will 
not  be  found,  perhapi,  in  the  works  of  any  other  cele- 
brated painter  or  engraver.  This  defect  spoils  the  pleasure 
which  the  talented  and  fine   execution  of  the   artist   pro- 
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Ciuces.  A  few  heads,  on  the  contrary,  possesi  features  of  a 
most  lively  expression :  the  two  children,  for  instance,  who 
are  looking  at  a  flute-player ;  those  who  are  amusing  them- 
selves by  blowing  bubbles ;  the  portrait  of  Boissieu's  brother ; 
a  three-quarter  male  figure;  and  two  others  in  the  print 
where  a  man  is  being  shaved,  surprise  you  by  the  boldness 
of  their  relief  and  their  animated  appearance.  Such,  too,  is 
the  old  rogue  with  a  cap  nearly  reaching  down  to  his  shaggy 
eye-brows,  beneath  which  his  suspicious-looking,  penetrating, 
and  perfidious  eyes  assume  a  formidable  expression.  Tet 
these  same  heads,  which  are  so  striking  in  appearance,  and  so 
admirably  executed,  are  void  of  nobleness  and  grandeur,  and 
no  reflection  of  a  single  elevated  sentiment  is  perceptible  in 
them.  Observation,  finesse  and  cunning,  are  all  that  the 
engraver  has  been  able  to  represent ;  and  these  form,  in  his 
eyes,  all  the  phases  of  moral  life.  His  *'  St.  Jerome  in  the 
Desert,'*  fo*  instance,  is  writing  very  ftitentivelyi  blit  no 
inspiration  it  there  to  light  up  his  look,  or  to  impart  any 
appeai-ance  of  idealism  to  his  features.  The  lanilieape,  ^hich 
is  rigidly  beautiful,  possesses  more  expttfiilon  than  the  face 
of  the  saint ;  and  the  man  is  thui  rendered  inferior  to  the 
inanimate  objects  by  which  he  li  suitotinded.  Boissieii,  it  is 
evident,  lived  too  much  in  solitude  and  lought  too  much  after 
calm :  it  is  necessary  for  the  attist,  as  well  as  for  the  poet, 
that  he  should  himself  attentively  study  the  workings  of  the 
higher  passions,  which  are  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  bustle 
of  active  life.  Qoethe  himself,  in  consequence  of  keeping 
continually  out  of  society,  lost,  at  last,  the  vigour  of  his 
brilliant  days  ;  and  finished  by  writing  works  almost  void  of 
sense,  and  full  of  chimerical  visions. 

Boissieu  was  more  successful  with  nature  than  he  was  with 
the  human  face.  His  landscapes  are  very  fine :  in  them  vigour 
is  joined  to  delicacy,  and  elegance  to  truth.  Th?  drawing  is 
always  full  of  energy  in  the  tout  ensetnble  and  of  Jinesse  in  the 
details.  Here  we  see  the  beautiful  effects  of  light  and  shade 
bringing  out  every  object  in  bold  relief,  while  in  another  place 
are  seen  fugitive  lights,  carefully  managed  gradation?,  and  back- 
grounds of  the  most  exquisite  lightness.  No  trace  of  negli- 
gence or  of  hurry  iM  anywhere  to  be  discovered  in  them;  but 
everything  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  most  perfect  finish.  The 
foliage  of  the  trees,  the  movement  or  the  motionless  splendour 
of  the  water,  the  canals,  the  forms  of  the  land,  the  winding 
or  broken  lines  of  the  rocks,  and  the  magic  of  the  perspective 
are  all  represented  in  the  most  successful  and  varied  manner. 
A  few  artists  have  reproached  Boissieu  with  having  exagge- 
rated the  brilliancy  of  the  light  parts  of  his  foliage  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  produce  the  effects  of  snow  :  this  defect,  however, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  except  in  the  bid  copies,  in  which 
the  details  of  the  light  parts  have  di8ap|»eared.  It  must  be 
owned,  howeTer,  that  Boissieu  was  not  always  successful  in 


the  execution  of  his  clouds,  which  might  often  be  taken  for 
mere  daubs  instead  of  moving  vapo\Lrs. 

But  though  the  works  of  Boissieu  are  open  to  certain  criti- 
cisms, he  himself  is  none  the  less  on  that  account  the  greatest 
etcher  that  France  ever  produced.  His  drawings  are  executed 
in  such  perfection,  that  many  of  them  are  as  valuable  as  oil 
paintings,  and  some  of  them  have  even  been  sold  for  £120 
sterling  each.  Though  they  are  all  characterised  by  such 
wonderful  delicacy  in  their  execution,  Boissieu  yet  worked 
very  quickly.  A  skilful  draughtsman  of  his  time,  having  seen 
him  work,  was  thoroughly  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  completed  everything  he  began  ;  the  artist  in  ques- 
tion did  not  think  it  possible  for  so  perfect  a  finish  to  be 
obtained  with  such  promptitude,  and  was  seised  with  a  fit  of 
discouragement,  which  lasted  hiiti  a  fortnight. 

Boissieu  aUo  painted  some  pictures  of  subjects  similar  to 
those  painted  by  Ostade;  but  he  owes  all  his  fame  to  his 
etchings,  which  he  executed  in  so  masterly  and  picturesque  a 
manner.  The  number  of  his  plates  is,  according  to  M.  Dugas 
Montbel,  a  hundred  and  seven,  which  are  generally  marked 
D.  B.,  with  the  date.  Monsieur  Guiehardot,  who  has  studied 
the  works  of  the  celebrated  engraver  more  than  any  one  else, 
possesses,  or  is  acquainted  with,  a  hundred  and  forty- two  of 
his  prints ;  and  as  this  gentleman  has  devoted  forty  years  of 
his  life  to  the  works  of  Boissieu,  his  opinion  ought  to  be  taken 
as  an  authority. 

The  following  are  among  the  engraver's  best  prints : — 

"An  Old  Man,  with  a  Boy  Reading,"  in  the  manner  of 
Rembrandt. 

*^  A  Cooper  working  in  a  Cellar  ;*'  after  the  same. 

**  An  Italian  Landscape,  with  Women  washing." 

"A  Landscape  with  Shepherds  by  the  water-side;*'  after 
Berghem. 

*'  A  Forest  with  a  Cottage,  and  tt  Man  on  Horseback,  with 
Peasants." 

Another  **  Forest  Scene,"  the  companion  to  the  above. 

**  A  Landscape  with  Figures  and  Animals,  having  in  thr 
middle  a  Hill,  on  which  is  a  Cross  and  tax  Old  Man  kneeling." 

"  A  View  near  Zurich,  with  a  Man  and  a  Woman  mounted 
on  a  Muje,  and  driving  Cattle  through  a  rivulet." 

"  The  Quack  Doctor ;"  afte*  C.  du  Gardyn. 

**  A  Landscape  with  Figutes  in  a  Boat,  and  a  Mill ;"  after 
Ruysdael. 

*'  The  Great  Mill,"  a  chsrming  landscape ;  after  the  same. 

**A  Mountainous  Landscape,  with  a  Waterfall;"  after 
Asselyn.* 

**  A  Grand  Landscape,  ^th  a  Hermit  at  the  entrance  of  a 
Cavern,"  1797. 

'*  A  pleasing  Landscape  with  large  Figures,  and  two  Cows 
standing  in  the  water." 


BALLOONS    AND    BALLOONING. 


In  the  advance  of  manklncl,  all  things,  even  apparent  obsta- 
cles, promote  incessant  progress.  Expressions  of  doubt  in 
every  form,  the  host  of  sceptical  and  envious  men,  favour 
that  improvement  which  they  gainsay ;  plagiarists  extend  its 
infiuence  while  they  render  its  efiects  popular;  everything 
conduces  to  progress. 

The  germ  of  those  successive  discoveries,  which  men  of 
genius  from  age  to  age  disclose,  and  which  each  generation 
develops,  existed  from  the  beginning  of  time.  When  the 
veil  which  covered  them  is  drawn  aside  by  the  skilful  or 
fortunate  hand  of  one  of  real  genius,  numbers  of  envious 
spirits,  anxious  to  darken  the  rising  glory,  ransack  the 
dreams  of  the  past,  which  tiun  out  sometimes  to  be  the  fore- 
shadowing of  the  future.  They  there  seek  to  prove  that  the 
idea  which  has  just  arisen  is  not  new,  that  the  progress  is  illu- 
sive. The  man  whom  they  lately  admired,  far,  in  their  opinion, 
from  meriting  universal  gratitude,  has  only  meanly  attributed 
to  himself  the  merit  of  another,  by  bringing  to  light  the 


invention  buried  by  an  unknown  seholar  in  iome  old  worm- 
eaten  book.  These  efforts,  these  struggles  to  deprive  the 
inventor  of  his  legitimate  reward,  his  glory,  may  darken  and 
disturb  his  life,  but  cannot  silence  the  echo  of  the  divine 
word,  of  which  the  man  of  genius  is  but  the  voice,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  envious,  the  future  will  recognise  the  name  of  such 
discoverer. 

The  first  balloon  darting  above  the  clouds  had  scarcely 
imposed  silence  upon  those  who,  denying  the  possibility  of 
ascending  into  and  traversing  the  air,  taxed  with  folly  the 
attempts  made  for  this  purpose,  than  these  same  people 
hastened  to  assert  that  the  discovery  was  not  new.  The  secret 
of  flying  through  space  was  known  to  the  ancients,  said  they ; 
Icarus,  the  magician  of  Thrace^  the  prophets  transported  to 
heaven ;  Simon,  the  sorcerer ;  fable  and  history,  down  to 
Cyrano,  of  Bergerac,  and  his  ingenious  projects  for  travelling 
across  the  moon  and  the  sim,  were  brought  forward  and  set 
in  opposition  to  the  young  aeronauts.     These  forerunners, 
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bovtver,  «ere  sUanga  liwali ;  eavf  could  not  ooDtent  henelf      off  hj  tnndng  the  taps  and  promptly  tuming  them  buk. 


ttiih  them,  and  brought  to  light  the  rue  and  unknown  woTk 
of  P^  Lanm.  ThU  Jeiuit  tpoke  of  aeriiL  na-vi^tion  as  a 
iclealific  amuamient ;  the  firing  ship  trhioh  he  dolciibed  was 
loimounted  bj  fbui  sphera  of  thinner  coppei  (be  ipeclfied 
tha  thickness]  th«n  had  em  be«n  ieen_  before.    To  produc9 


The  proceM,  aa  may  be  leen,  \na  iimple,  Thii  [ 
which  appeared  ia  print  at  Bretcia,  in  1670,  a  few  yean 
after  the  death  of  Patcil,  and  which  waa  founded  upon 
thoae  ideas  which  had  given  lite  to  the  expeiimenta  of  this 
peM  man  upon  the  weight  of  the  air,  wu  lerioosly  broaght 


BLtNCR*U>'l  thtaiQ  •«*.  • 


Dip  vacuum  which  wa«  ta  lighten  the  beat,  the  good  Aithet  foiward  u  the  origin  of  the  inventicn  of  balloona.      Then 

livited  filling  theae  ipherei  with  water,  wUeh  wa*  to  be  let  they  ipoke  of  Qalien,  a   DominicMn  monk,   the  author  of 

*  1,  Ptdali  in  the  form  of  iCTCrt  of  the  lecondkind  ;  2,  Plyen  in  means  of  the  pedali ;  9,  Connecting  itrings  to  prerent  the  Mpara- 

thp  furm  of  leTen  of  the  tecond  kind;  3,  Connecting  linei  which  tion  of  theropet;  10,  Slides  which  prevent  the  displacement  of  the 

r-iise  the  pedali  alternately;  i.  Cord;  which  lerre  la  move  tha  pedals  and  plyera  ;  11,  Connnetiog  cords  n-hich  are  attached  under 

liidLng  wing* ;  5,  Travelling  companion  ;  6,  Pilot ;  7,  Poata  whic^  the  pedals,  and  jaw  uader  the  puUcys  at  the  bottom  of  the  keel 

lupport  th*  top ;  S,  SupportiDg  ropea  which  move  the  wings  by  12,  Principal  appliances  for  trimming  the  aails. 
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a  pMnphlet  as  little  known  aa  tie  work  of  Lana— a  book 
in  which,  among  other  phyiical  uid  geometrical  amiuementB, 
waa  deacribed  an  immeDSG  cubical  Tewel,  meaanring  aboTs 
1,350,000,000  falhoms,  longer  and  broader  than  the  town  of 
Av^non,  weighing  12,000,000  cwt.— b  weight,  the  monk 
affitmod,  ten  timea  greatra  than  that  of  Noah'a  uk.  To  raiaa 
thia  gigantic  machine  abore  the  douda,  Oalien,  giving  to  the 
ride  of  the  ship  a  height  of  more  than  1 13  fathomi,  in  order 
that  the  lower  abata  of  atmoipheric  air  might  not  penetrate  it, 
filled  it  afterwarda  with  rariBed  air.  How  to  procure  this, 
how  to  itow  the  etheriol  fluid,  wm  a  subject  upon  which  the 
apeculative  monk  had  never  felt  any  uneasineu.  There  was 
nothing  practical,  nothing  poaiible,  even  in  hii  own  eyri,  in 
this  play  of  his  imagination.  These  were  the  mere  hypotheses 
of  an  intelligent,  learned,  aolitary  man,  who,  though  taking 
pleasuie  in  hia  dreama,  had  not  an  idea  that  even  the  leaat 
part  of  them  would  ever  be  realised. 

These  precursors  had  no  power  to  detract  anythiDg  &om  the 
glory  of  the  brothers  Mongolfier,  or  cause  the  genuineness 
of  their  discovery  to  be  doabted.  dther  rivals  were  sought 
for,  and  then  came  the  story  of  the  Ovoador,  or  flying  man — a 


of  Paris  nor  in  those  of  Turin,  in  both  which  pU«ea  it  was 
pretended  to  have  been  seen.  The  engraving  below,  taken 
from  the  library  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  in  Paris,  the  only  trace 
which  we  have  met  with  of  the  prstended  inventioii  of  i 
Gusmao,  we  reproduce  in  all  its  stmngeneM,  with  the  an- 
nexed explanations. 

This  dream  seems  even  more  fantastic  than  those  of  Lana 
and  Oalien.  The  ttuth  is,  that  the  imagination  waa  more  and 
more  occupied  with  the  idea  about  to  be  realised,  and  nuny 
looks  were  fixed  beforehand  upon  those  new  routes  which  the 
brothers  MOBgolBer  were  preparing  to  lay  open  to  all. 

Further  experiments  were  made,  and  wings  were  brought 
into  use.    The  Uaiquis  of  BacqueviUe  set  sail  from  a  winilow 
of  his  hotel  upon  the  quay,  and  alighted  upon  the  boat  cf  a    | 
laundress  in  the  river.   The  Prebendary  Desforges,  of  Etampea,    ! 
invented  a  carriage  which  was  intended  to  fly  ;  but,  in  propor-    ' 
tion  as  he  rapidly  moved  the  wings  which  were  to  raiae  it,    , 
the  heaiy  machine  seemed  to  sink  into  the  eaith.    The  history 
of  theae  failures  appeared  in  verse ;  vaudevUles  and  mockery 
fallowed  the  unfortunate  experimenters,  as  if  to  diacounge    i 
imagination — that  harbinger  of  genius.      Blonchard,   whose    i 


1  legend,  of  which  there  are  different  versions.  Ac- 
cording lo  some,  a  certain  Laurent  de  Guzmao,  a  monk  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  having  seen  an  egg'Shell,  or  the  peel  of  an  orange, 
float  before  the  window  of  his  cell,  in  1720,  sent  off  a  balloon 
to  the  amsEement  of  his  companions,  and  received  from  them 
the  title  of  Ocoadoi:  Others  assert,  that  the  monk  himself 
ascended,  at  liabon,  in  1738,  in  a  wicker  basket,  before  King 
John  v.,  as  high  as  the  cornice  of  the  palace,  whence  he  fell. 
He  receired  hia  name  by  popular  acclamation,  and  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  Spain,  was,  it  is  said,  caused  by  the  per- 
secutions of  the  inquisitors.  The  dates  do  not  agree  \  for 
other  accounts  affirm  that  Guimao's  ascent  took  place  in 
1T09.  To  confirm  the  trtith  of  thia  anecdote,  a  Spanish  manu- 
script was  quoted,  which  is  neither  to  be  found  in  the  archives 

*  A,  Sails  tosnstainthe  boat;  B,  Rudder;  c,  c,  Bellows  to  supply 
any  fE^lure  of  wind;  D,  Wingi  to  support  the  machine;  x,  E, 
Hsgnet.  endoaed  in  two  globes  of  metal,  attracting  the  body  of 
the  boat  lined  with  plates  of  iron  ;  p,  Iron  wire,  upon  which  are 
huuR  a  number  of  pieces  of  amber  to  attract  ths  matting  of  rye- 
straw  which  carpets  the  interior  of  the  boat ;  O,  Mariner's  Com- 
pass-, H,  B,  Pulleys  to  let  fly  the  sailB  ;  I,  Space  for  ten  travellers 
and  the  pilot  who  directs  the  mancenvres. 


intrepidity  as  an  aeronaut  was  afterwarda  admired,  though 
ridiculed  for  unsuccessful  attempts,  had  been  received  by  the 
Abb^  Viennoy  in  his  hotel  in  the  Rue  Tsranne.  He  there 
exhibited  to  the  public  what  he  called  hia  flying-ship^a  linid 
ease,  which,  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  contrivances,  with  four . 
sails,  ten  feet  long  by  six  broad,  moved  by  levera,  he  eipeeted 
to  raise  into  and  guide  through  the  air,  doubtless  in  imitation 
of  the  Mussulman  magician,  in  "t%e  Thousand  and  One 
Nights."  BUnchard  remained  steadfast  to  his  purpose,  and 
was  ridiculed  in  a  bad  vaudeville,  entitled,  Cauandre  Ui- 
oanicitn;  while  Cailhava  caused  the  CabrioUt  Volattt  to  be 
performed  in  honour  of  the  Prebendsry  of  Etampes.  The 
engraving  which  we  reproduce  (p.  79),  in  spite  of  the  serious 
explanations  which  accompany  it,  must  be  a  caricatiue,  to 
judge  from  the  aingular  personage,  dressed  in  a  fool's  cap  and 
bells,  who  strikes  up  a  flourish  in  the  ears  of  the  inventor. 

These  experiments  of  Blanchard  took  place  at  the  end  of 
1782.  In  the  same  year,  Etienne,  one  of  the  MM.  MoDgolflti, 
in  bis  private  eoirespondence,  had  communicated  to  M.  Dcs- 
merest,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  invention  of  th^ 
balloon,  which  the  two  brothers,  Etienne  and  Joseph,  Uien 
called  a  diotioHt  machine,  because  it  sustained  its^  in  the 
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nir.  la  *pite  of  tho  penpicuoiu  and  deal  explanstjoni  of  the 
inTentoT,  and  pnhapi  on  acoonnt  of  their  pnfect  limplicity, 
Hue  uodemieiaa  undmcood  nothing  about  them,  and  repUedi 
"As  I  do  ool  Dndcntaad  jour  ascending  machine,  I  have  not 
be«ii  able  to  mike  any  me  oF  all  you  hare  told  me  about  it  at 
diflerenl  times,"  Probably  he  clcswd  this  invention  in  the 
catfgoTjr  of  deluiioni  so  common  to  that  epoch. 

Shortly  afCerirarda  the  di»co*ery  became  generally  known 
bf  the  experiments  of  the  $th  of  June,  1783,  made  in  the 
pmenee  of  the  deputies  of  the  state  <if  Vivaraia.  The  idea, 
10  timple  in  its  grandeur,  vos  too  (asyof  application  not  to 
lind  many  imiuton,  and  Blinchard  was  one  air  the  first.  But 
the  ateehaniat  toughl  in  his  vjrioui  aicentl  to  mako  use  of  hi^ 


it  is  represented  in  the  engiaring.  A.  pupil  of  the  Military 
School,  named  Dupont  de  Chambon,  was  obstinately  bent 
upon  setting  out  with  the  traTcUets ;  repulsed  by  them  he 
forced  his  way,  aword  in  hand,  into  the  gmdola,  wounded 
Blanchard,  tore  the  rigging,  broke  the  oars  or  wings,  and  the 
aeronaut  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  ascending  alone  some 
houri  later,  by  the  usual  means,  after  hariag  mended  hit 
balloon  as  well  as  he  was  able. 

Bloachud  might  have  learnt  from  the  ioTentors  the  use- 
lessnees  of  the  osrs  which  he  endetLvouced  to  employ  in  several 
Hubaequent  ascents.  The  brothers  MongolGer  had  considered, 
amoiig  many  other  means  of  guidance,  the  use  of  oars,  and 
had  rejected  them.     Joseph  wrote  to  Elienne  towiirds  the  end 


tbnner  mechuiical  coatiivancea ;  thus,  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
liSl,  he  prepand  to  depart  from  the  Champs  de  Mars,  in  the 
biUoon  which  be  called  his  flying  ship,  to  which  he  hod 
Utathed  aix  wing*. 

Qlsnchsrd  and  taia  companion  Dom  Fech,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  were  pteTented  from  ascending  in  the  balloon,  lucb  at 

'  1,  Aerostatic  globe  filled  with  inflammsble  air,  and  attached  to 
Ihehaop,  0,  ft;  b,  Parachute,  the  ribi  of  which  are  lecuied  to  the 
>il>,  01  iiick.  by  the  itiings  d,d,d;  it  is  not  intended  to  nistain 
the  nuchine  in  the  air,  excepting  in  cue  of  an  Bccideut  happening 
u  the  globe,  when  it  mtth  to  break  the  Tioleece  or  the  fall ;  c, 
Bcu,  caiTjing  the  traiellcii,  tuipended  and  fixed  to  the  axis,  or 
"icit  of  the  parachute ;  d,  b.  Oars  mored  alternately  by  the 
M-^en ;  r,  Bndder. 


of  the  year  1783  ;— "  Pray,  my  good  friend,  reflect,  calculate 
well ;  if  you  employ  oats,  you  must  cither  make  them  large  or 
small :  if  they  be  large,  they  will  he  heavy ;  if  they  be  smiUl, 
you  must  make  them  move  with  the  greater  rapidity.  Let  us 
make  the  estimate  uo  h  globe  of  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter." 
After  having  made  thig  calculation,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  power  of  thirty  men,  exerting  them  a  elves  so  that  they 
could  not  keep  on  fifty  minutes  without  resting,  would  not 
suffice  to  m^kc  the  balloon  go  six  miles  an  hour.  _"  I  do  not 
tee  any  efficient  means  of  guidance,"  continues  Joseph,  "  ex- 
cept in  the  knowledge  of  Ihc  diifcrcnt  currents  of  air  which 
it  is  necessary  to  study ;  they  generally  vary  according  to  the 
elevaUon."  This  idea,  common  to  both  the  brothen,  often 
recurred  to  their  minds. 
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A  FEW   WORDS    FROM   AUSTRALIA. 

BY     WILLIAM     HOWITT. 

Mclvor  Diggh^$,  Victoria,  July  I,  1853. 
On  my  arriyal  in  Australia,  I  found  the  ignorance  of  the  British 
public  extreme  as  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs  there.  Conse- 
quently the  whole  body  of  passengers  in  the  Kent,  in  which  I 
came  out,  were  in  great  consternation  at  the  discoTery  which 
they  made.  The  astoimding  price  of  erery thing  ;  the  astound- 
ing charges  for  conveying  luggage  from  the  ship  to  the  town 
wharf,  and  again  from  the  wharf  to  any  quarter  of  the  city, 
amounting  to  more  than  the  freight  all  the  way  from  London 
thither,  16,000  xmles.  The  next  to  impossibility  of  procuring 
the  meanest  lodgings,  at  rates  for  which  you  might  almost 
take  a  house  in  Belgrave-square ;  the  charge  of  five  shillings 
-a  week  for  permission  to  pitch  a  tent  on  the  waste  lands  near 
the  town ;  and  the  discount,  at  that  time,  of  20  per  cent, 
taken  on  Bank  of  England  notes.  I  immediately  wrote  to  a 
leading  morning  paper  stating  this  fact,  and  the  letter  had, 
as  I  learn,  great  effect.  I  have  seen  many  gentleiU9|i  here  who 
thanked  me  for  so  opportunely  putting  them  on  their  guard, 
inducing  them  to  bring  out  more  money  with  them,  and  that 
in  gold,  by  which  they  had  avoided  much  4ifficulty  and  loss. 

But  there  still  needs  a  warning  voice,  ^d  that  a  loud  one, 
addressed  to  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  are  still 
thronging  towards  this  colony,  in  the  certain  belief  of  making 
a  speedy  fortune  at  th'>  diggings.  It  appears  from  the  news- 
paper, that  the  gold  mania  is  still  on  the  increase has  not 

yet  even  reached  its  height,  and  that  it  19  only  the  li(nite4 
number  of  ships  procurable  for  the  voyage  which  prevents  si 
still  greater  number  of  enthusiastic  adventurefc  from  rusliing  to 
the  shores  of  this  Austral  El  t>orado.  I  do  not  suppose  Uia^ 
any  warning,  any  sober  statement  of  real  fact,  will  check  tbif 
mania  till  it  has  run  its  course.  Like  the  railway  mania,  it 
will  drive  pn  its  victims  till  there  has  been  such  an  amount  of 
misery  and  disappi 'ntment,  as  shall  drown  and  overpower 
even  the  clamorous  voices  of  interested  parties,  and  the  thirst 
for  the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth.  As  I  have  come  out  here, 
however,  partly  to  make  myself  personally  acquainted  with 
the  whole  gold  and  gold-digging  question,  and,  having  done 
that,  to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  it,  I  shoidd  i^ot 
feci  that  I  was  fulfilling  my  mission  towards  my  fellow- 
countrymen  if,  even  at  this  stage  of  my  progress,  I  did  not 
endeavour  at  least  to  set  them  right  as  to  the  prospects  which 
this  colony  really  holds  out  to  emigrants. 

I  will  begin,  therefore,  at  once  by  stating  that  those 
florid  and  extravagant  accounts  which  have  been  sent  out 
from  Victoria  to  all  quarters  of  the  world,  of  fbrtimes  to  be 
made,  and  that  in  a  very  brief  time,  by  gold- digging,  are 
empty,  base,  and  fallacious.  In  Lord  Denman's  phrase,  they 
are  "  a  delusion,  a  mockery,  and  a  snare."  They  are  mo^e — 
they  are  a  gross  delusion,  a  cruel  mockery,  a  most  fatal  and 
inevitable  snare ! 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  gold,  and  a  great  deal 
of  gold,  in  Victoria.  The  quantities  announced  from  time  to 
time  as  having  arrived  in  London,  the  ten  tons  at  once  landed 
from  the  Australian,  and  the  large  nuggets  from  Balaarat, 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  that.  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is, 
that  this  gold  is  not  found  in  such  quantites,  or  with  such 
ease,  as  was  represented  by  the  enraptured  Victorians,  and  in 
the  despatches  of  the  governor  before  I  left  England — state- 
ments which,  taken  literally,  would  induce  any  one  to  believe 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  come  over  to  Mount  Alex- 
ander or  Bendigo,  shovel  up  a  heap  of  gold  in  a  week  or 
two,  and  return  home.  Such  accounts,  I  presume,  must  still 
be  circulated  in  England,  or  the  mania  of  emigration  could 
not  run  so  astonishingly  high  as  it  appears  to  do.  When  I 
was  down  in  Melbourne  a  few  weeks  ago,  no  less  than  six 
thousand  persons  arrived  in  one  week  in  that  port  alone  from 
England.  The  environs  of  the  town  were  covered  with  tents, 
as  with  the  camp  of  a  hostile  army ;  those  being  the  only  places 
in  which  the  newly-arrived  could  find  shelter.  The  town 
was  crowded,  nay,  rather  glutted  with  people.  Single  rooms 
were  letting  for  JB6  per  week,  and  the  price  of  everything  was 
as  fabulous!^  hi^h  as  ever.  Bread,  38.  a  quartern  loaf ;  butter. 


48.  a  pound ;  flour,  £3  10s.  a  bag ;  hay,  £60  a  ton ;  oat£,  £1  a 
bushel ;  boots,  jB4  a  pair ;  firewood,  £3  a  cart-load ;  bricks 
for  building,  which,  in  lh43,  were  8s.  a  thousand,  £12  lOs.  a 
thousand ;  and  so  on.  The  inhabitants  are  at  their  wits'  end 
to  know  where  all  the  people  thus  arriving,  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  a  day,  were  to  be  lodged,  and  th6  newspapers  gave 
the  most  harrowing  accounts  of  the  miseries  which  these  new 
arrives  were  suffering,  from  being  turned  out  on  the  wharves 
t  evening  amidst  the  darkness  and  the  drenching  rains  of 
winter,  and  not  knowing  where  to  find  a  shelter  for  their 
heads.  I  refer  you  to  those  accounts  in  the  papers  them- 
selves. « 

Now  all  these  people  come  out  j^ushed  with  the  hoi>e  cf 
certain  and  speedy  fortune  at  the  diggings,  and  are,  of  course, 
wofuUy  disappointed.  I  have  seen  scores  returning  almost 
immediately  to  England,  denouncing  in  no  measured  terms 
the  imposition  which  had  been  practised  upon  them.  I  have 
seen  and  conversed  with  hundreds,  and  I  rarely  found  the 
man  who  was  not  complaining  of  having  been  grievously 
deceived  by  the  accounts  sent  to  England  of  the  country,  of 
the  climate,  and  of  the  enormously  remunerative  nature  of  the 
gold  fields.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
vulgarly  called  gammon  played  off  by  interested  parties,  to 
draw  a  population  to  this  colony.  The  climate  has  been  re- 
presented as  perfection,  as  something  quite  etherial ;  the  land 
of  *' unrivalled  fertility" — that  is  the  &vourite  phrase — and 
the  meaos  of  personal  aggrandisement  as  boundless. 

All  this  has  been  a  false  and  foolish  policy,  because  t}>e 
country,  the  climate,  and  the  capacity  of  the  colony  for  en- 
riching its  inhabitants,  properly  and  fairly  stated,  are  suffi- 
ciently good  to  draw  a  large  body  of  emigrants,  and  to  make 
them  prosperous.  The  evil  is  not  in  the  country,  but  in  the 
|m«e  colours  in  which  unprincipled  speculators  and  land- 
jobbers  have  arTa3red  it.  The  mischief  has  been,  and  is,  not 
in  people  coming  to  this  country,  but  in  coming  to  it  under 
the  influence  of  exaggerated  and  false  representations,  and 
thence  imbibing  a  disgust  for  what,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  pleased  and  remunerated  them.  The  climate 
certainly  is  not  perfection,  but  taken  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 
year,  is  a  very  fine  climate.  The  land  is  not  all  of  imrivalled 
fertility—  there  are  millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  perhaps  as 
sorry  land  as  the  world  can  show — ^but  still  there  is  plenty  ot 
fine  land,  and  that  lying  near  the  coast,  while  the  rest  is  well 
adapted  for  huge  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  to  roam 
over  at  large,  and  to  supply  the  colony  with  meat,  and  England 
vrith  wool.  What  is  wanted  to  prevent  disappointment,  and 
to  insure  satisfaction,  comfort,  and  prosperity  in  the  great 
body  of  emigrants,  is  simply  that  they  should  know  really  the 
truth  of  things — the  truth  divested  of  all  false  colouring, 
whether  that  of  interested  speculation,  of  eolew' de-rose  en- 
thusiasm, or  of  disgust  generated  by  imposition.  There  are 
thousands  who  have  come  hither  and  failed,  and  who  have 
gone  back  cursing  the  country  and  those  whose  florid  descrip- 
tions had  brought  them  to  it,  who,  had  they  come  with  correct 
views  of  what  they  really  might  expect,  would  have  had  no 
cause  to  regret  their  visit  to  Victoria.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  a 
few  remarks  on  gold-digging,  on  the  climate,  and  on  the  real 
prospects  of  advanti&ge  which  the  colony  holds  out  to  emi- 
grants, endeavour  to  prevent,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  future  false 
expectations  and  consecutive  disappointment. 

I  repeat  it,  then,  that  gold-digging  is  not  the  road  to  fortune 
in  this  country.  I  have  seen  plenty  of  people  who  have 
enriched  themselves,  and  some  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
in  trade ;  in  occupying  squatting  stations,  that  is,  being  sheep 
and  cattle  farmers ;  and  in  speculations  in  land,  chiefly  in  town 
allotments ;  but  I  have  never  yet  met  with  that  man  who  has 
made  a  fortune  by  gold-digging.  It  is  true,  I  have  heard 
marvellous  stories  of  such  men,  and  still  more  marvellous 
ones  of  wonders  doing  on  the  diggings,  but  in  every  instance- 
when  I  have  searched  these  miracles  to  the  bottom — and  I 
have  made  it  my  business  on  all  occasions  to  do  so — they  have 
resolved  themselves  into  MOONSBnrs.  Such  stories  are  often 
very  wonderful  on  the  diggings  themselves  ;  no  wonder  then 
that  they  are  very  marvellous  by  the  time  they  reach  Hel- 
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bourne,  and  mos^  iiresistibly  splendid  bj  the  time  they  reach 
England.  I  have  now  been  more  than  nine  months  in  the 
colony,  hare  travelled  at  least  700  miles  to  diiferent  diggings, 
furnished  with  letters  from,  the  governor  himself,  and  others 
of  the  mcst  influential  men  in.  the  country,  to  ■'the  gold  com- 
missioners in  the  gold  fifJds ;  living  in  intimacy  with  those 
gentlemen,  and  also  going  familiarly  amongst  the  working 
diggers,  so  that  I  have  had  every  means  of  testing  the  truth  or 
fdlsehood  of  these  marvellous  stories ;  and  the  result  has  been 
that  everything  marvellous  has  vanished,  and  a  stem  reality 
has  remained  behind. 

Let  us  take  as  a  sample  of  the  fortunes  of  gold-diggers,  or 
rather  of  gentlemen  coming  hither  to  assume  that  character, 
the  cabin  passengers  of  the  ship  in  which  I  sailed.    These 
amounted  to  about  twenty-four,  and  of  these  something  more 
than  half  tried  their  fortunes  at  digging,  or  on  the  diggings. 
The  rest,  intimidated  by  the  accotmts  which  they  heard  in 
Melbourne  of  the  hardships  and  the  little  profit  attending 
digging,  settled  down  in  Melbourne,  in  situations  or  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves.     All  of  these,  or  nearly  all,  have  done 
well    One  of  the  most  confident  men  whom  I  have  heard 
of  as  coming  out,  avowedly  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  digger, 
was  in  this  same  ship.    During  the  voyage  he  was  amongst 
the  most   sanguine  regarding  the  fortimes  to  be  made  of 
the  whole  company,  and  full  of  schemes  for  going  a-head 
up  the  country,  far  beyond  the  ordinary  diggings,  and  there 
tindiag  hitherto   unexplored  treasures,    and    coming    down 
again  loaded  with  them.    The  information  which  he  received 
in  Melbourne  at  once  cooled  his  enthusiasm,  and  he  never 
ventured  to  the  diggings  except  on  an  experimental  trip  or 
two  in  the  private  escort.    Since  then,  he  has  been  hanging 
about  in  Melbourne  importuning  the  govetnment  for  a  post, 
tad  just  now,  that  is,  after  nine  months'  waste  of  time,  haff  been 
sent  up  to  the  diggings  as  an  assistant  gold  conmiissioner— a 
K)rt  of  respectable  banishment,  but  by  no  means  a  ptofitable 
one.   The  rest  of  those  who  at  once  cut  all  idea  of  the  diggings 
hare  done  well  in  trade. 

And  what  have  the  digging  moiety  done  ?  With  the  excep- 
tion of  ourselves,  only  two  of  them  have  done  anything  at  9II. 
().ie  of  these  two  made  a  short  campaign  at  Balaarat  pretty 
saccessfuUy;  but  was  soon  convinced  that  he  could  do  Inuoh 
better  with  far  less  labour,  and  having  good  banking  con- 
nexions in  the  colony,  settled  down  as  a  gold-broker,  and  is 
making  a  large  income.  The  other  individiial  was  the  doctor  of 
:he  ship,  who  succeed^  at  the  diggings,  not  by  digging,  but 
cj  practising.  The  rest  speedily  abandoned  the  diggings  in 
disgust,  and  some  of  them  made  the  best  of  their  Way  home. 
One  gentleman,  who  was  all  enthusiasm  on  the  voyage,  and 
deckred  that  he  would  go  up  to  the  diggings  and  would  not 
cotne  down  again  for  two  years,  wc  met  on  his  way  back 
before  we  reached  the  gold-fields,  most  indignant  at  what  he 
called  the  hoax  that  had  been  played  off  upon  him,  at  the  dig- 
gings, and  by  the  climate.  He  had  found  the  only  men  almost 
who  could  procure  any  gold,  working  under  a  blazing  sun  up 
to  the  middle  in  cold  water—  intensely  cold  water  running  from 
the  mountains :  they  were,  at  once,  streaming  with  perspira- 
tion and  chilled  in  their  lower  extremities  as  with  the  chill  of 
death.  They  were  obliged  to  work  day  and  night  by  ttims,  in 
parties  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty,  to  keep  the  water  down, 
^hile  the  black  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  their  holes  stunk  as 
Vilely  as  any  sewer.  He  himself  had  suffered  severely  in  his 
health,  and  was  nearly  blind  with  the  opthalmia,  occasioned  by 
the  intolerable  swarms  of  flies,  which  are  the  curse  of  the 
country  during  the  summer  months.  This  gentleman  lost  no 
time  in  shipping  himaelf  back  to  England,  where  he  would 
»riTe  at  Ust  JB-SGO  the  worse  for  his  expedition. 

Others  of  our  fellow-passengers  were  not  far  behind  him  on 
^eir  way  back,  quite  satisfied  with  the  taste  they  had  had  of 
the  gold-fields.  Two  others  were  not  so  fortunate ;  they  died 
on  the  field,  one  of  them  a  medical  gentleman  of  very  exten- 
stte  knowledge,  who  had  built  so  much  on  the  golden  fables 
which  had  drawn  him  out,  that  on  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  the 
nuserable  reality,  his  spirits  gave  way,  and  he  died  in  a  very 
short  time  from  sheer  dejection  of  spirits.    One  of  my  first 


visits  at  the  Ovens  diggings  was  to  his  grave  in  the  bush. 
Such  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  cabin  passengers  of  .one 
ship.  Of  the  intermediates  I  know  little ;  but  I  have  heard 
of  none  that  have  had  much  success ;  but  of  one,  a  healthy 
young  man,  who  died  &om  the  bite  of  a  centipede  at  the 
gold-fields,  and  of  a  widow  lady,  whose  three  children  were 
all  swept  away  by  the  country  fever  in  a  very  few  weeks. 

Such,  I  say,  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  passengers  of 
that  one  ship — such,  I  doubt  not,  would  be  pretty  much  that 
of  most  ships  which  arrive  here.  In  fact,  numbers  on  coining 
into  port,  and  learning  the  real  state  of  things,  have  never 
quitted  their  ships  at  all,  but  taken  their  passage  back  in  the 
same  vessels.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  If  these  gentlemen  of 
whom  I  have  been  speaking  had  come  out  truly  inforined  as 
to  the  country  and  its  capabilities,  they  might  every  one  of 
them  have  done  well.  Instead  of  being  the  victims  of  the 
gold-digging  delusion,  they  would  have  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  the  place,  and  might  have  made  fortunes.  But  they  were 
possessed  by  a  delusion,  most  oidpably  fostered  by  interested 
parties ;  and  in  their  disgust  they  turned  away  from  the 
colony,  altogether  incapable  of  seeing  the  truly  golden  oppor- 
tunities at  their  feet  in  the  shape  of  trade,  or  in  trafficking  in 
town  allotments. 

The  sooner,  therefore,  that  the  gold-digging  delusion  is  got 
rid  of  the  better,  and  that  certainly  would  not  continue  long 
if  the  people  in  England  really  knew  what  going  to  the 
diggings  meant.    It  seems  a  very  easy  thing  in  England,  with 
railroads  and  good  macadamised  highways,  to  go  some  eighty 
or  a  hundred  miles,  and  just  dig  a  few  holes  of  four  or  five 
fbet  deep,  as  is  generally  represented,  and  pick  up  heaps  of 
gold  and  great  dazzling  nuggets.    But  I  will  tell  you  a  little 
of  what  it  is  to  get  up  to  the  diggings  in  a  country  which  has 
neither  roads  nor  bridges,  but  plenty  of  bogs  and  lugged 
laouhtains  to  cross,    and  deep  gullies  and  streams  to  get 
thtough.    We  ourselves  have  now  been  nine  months  in  the 
colaaff  and  it  has  taken  up  Jive  months  of  that  tune  in  travel- 
ling, fik  tathttr  tiraggUng,  to  the  diggings.    We  have  had  a 
cart' with  a  cotlple  of  good   horses  to  carry  our  tent  and 
effects ;  ws  haT6  had  letters  to  the  principal  settlers  on  the 
different  roads,  and  every  possible  advantage ;  yet,  spite  of 
all  this,  and  of  the  determination  to  flinch  from  nothing, 
till  we  had  accomplished  our  object,  such  has  been  the  rate 
of  our  progress.    Last  summer  we  went  to  the  Ovens  'dig- 
gings, trhich  were  represented   to  be  160  miles  off.      We 
found  them  220.    We  found  the  roads,  or  rather  tracks — 
for   roads,    as  I   hate  said,  there  are  none  —  so   frightful 
from  deep  bogs,   steep  and  rocky  hills,  deep  ravines,   and 
unbridged  streams  and  rivers,  t&at  after  the  most  arduous 
exertions — ^loading  and  unloading,  digging  our  cart  out  of  bogs 
and  dragging  it  by  slow  degrees  over  hills,  seeing  bullock 
drays  smashed  ever  and  anon  in  the  road,  and  horses  and  bul- 
locks lying  dead,  killed  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  get  along — 
our  own  vehicle  broke  down  midway,  and  we  were,  as  it  were, 
pinned  to  the  groimd,  with  no  means  of  getting  away,  in  a 
burning  desert  where  Uie  sim  was,  from  day  to  day,  at  120*  in 
our  tent,  and  compelled  to  drink  stagnant  water,  till  we  were 
all,  more  or  less,  attacked  with  dysentery.    For  myself  I  was 
very  near  giving  up  the  ghost  there ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any 
of  us  wotdd  have  got  away  alive,  had  we  not  found  the  house 
of  a  hospitable  settler  not  far  off,  who  at  once  came  and  re- 
moved us  thither.    We  reached  the  diggings  in  two  months, 
and  found  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  there,  so  we  made 
our  way  right  a-head  up  the  untracked  bush  towards  the 
Snowy  Mountains,  where  we  dug  for  two  months  with  as  much 
success  as  most  find.    But  we  were  soon  tracked  and  followed 
— followed  by  thousands,  for  such  is  the  vast  number  of  people 
now  in  the  diggings — I  suppose  not  less  than  200,000— that 
competition  is  as  hot  and  severe  as  it  is  in  any  city  in  Europe. 
At  every  rumour  of  anything  being  foimd  on  any  particular 
spot,  there  is  a  rush,  as  it  is  called,  of  hundreds  and  thousands  ; 
the  groimd  for  many  acres'  extent  is  literally  torn  to  pieces 
under  the  feet  and  spades  of  the  throng,  and  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  any  one  man  can  appropriate  to  himself  any 
great  quantity  of  gold. 
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GROUPS    IN   MARBLE. 


Tkb  two  group"  which  we  hete  present  to  our  reader;,  cuinot 
CFitainI;  meiit  coniiderdtioii  on  account  of  the  noTeltjr  of  their 
subject  There  are  scores  of  itotiea,  old  and  new,  about  the 
fidelity  of  tbe  dog,  and  wluit  hnye  deedt  dogs  have  done  to  save 
a  master's  child  from  harm.  With  mallet  and  chisel  M.Eechesne 
has  told  such  s  atory.  Here  the  spoitiTe  child,  with, his  huge, 
sbaggy  companion,  half  guardian,  half  playfellow,  is  'attacked 
by  a  serpent.  The  scftly  monster  is  ready  for  the  fearful  dart, 
and  the  boy 'a  peril  is  imminent— the  dog,  with  a  look  of 
mingled.rage  and  terror,  regards  the  reptile  as  if  {tnceitain 
what  to  do.  But  the  next  group  tells  the  end  of  it.  There 
the  serpent  lies  dead  ;  the  dog  has  not  only  "  scotched  "  but 
killed  him  outright ;  snd  the  child  hangs  upon  the  neck  of  his 
gnod  friend,  whoie  kind,  gtntle,  loving  look  nffords  a  fine 


grew  pale  as  Gelert,  the  hotuid,  hi*  boy's  cimpanion,  boundi.'d  | 
forth,  while <hia  lipa  and  fangs  ran  blood;  how  LlcM-eljn 
■ought  his  child,  a  fear  at  hii  heart  that  he  dared  not  express,  | 
but  sought  in  Tain,  and  at  last,  in  frantic  riige,  sappocing  the  | 
dog  had  deToured  his  little  one,  drew  bis  iword  and  slew  the  , 
creature  as  it  fawned  upon  him ;  how  the  dying  yell  of  the 
dog  was  echoed  b?  an  infant's  cry,  and  concesled  beneath  s 
mangled  heap  he  found  his  rosy  boy  unhurt,  while  ondetnesth  , 
the  couch  a  great  wolf  lay  all  toni  and  dead. 

"  Ah  1  what  wa>  ihen  Llewelyn's  psiu  ! 
For  now  the  truth  wii  clear. 
The  gdlant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain, 
To  iSTC  Llewelyn's  heir." 
Something  like  this  stoiy,  without  its   tragical  ending,  is 


,';-.^.~,-^ 


contrast  to  hie  former  exprefsion.  The  story  is  simply  and 
clearly  told,  and  both  designs  are  worthy  of  high  praise. 

As  to  the  novelty  of  subject,  painters  and  sculptors  rarely 
invent.  The  creation  of  people  and  scenes  ie  not  their  prin- 
cipal object.  Commonlythey  are  content  to  draw  thesubjects 
of  their  compositions  from  history,tacred  or  profane, legendary 
lore,  or  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  They  do  not  seek  in 
this  way  to  be  original,  but  rather  to  present  such  scenes  and 
such  figures  as  may  occasion  the  spectator  at  the  first  glance 
to  say,  "  I  know  that  subject ; ''  it  is  their  effort  to  seiie  upon 
what  has  already  engaged  the  public  mind,  and  to  present  it 
with  new  and  unimagined  beauties. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  fidelity  of  the  dog.  Deeply 
affecting  is  the  story  of  Oelen.  We  remember  how  the  Welsh 
prince  followed  the  chose,  and  as  the  sun  went  down  came 
home  to  his  castle ;  how  his  heart  was  glad  as  he  thought 
of  his  child,  a  bud  of  promise ;  but  how  he  trembled  and 


that  which  thetc  gtotips  piestnt.  The  devoted  altadurcnt  ol 
the  dog  to  its  owner  is  as  true  ss  it  is  interesting.  His  con- 
stant love  is  never  chilled  even  by  neglect ;  he  cannot  be  j 
estranged  by  ingratitude  or  haiihness ;  he  devotes  his  whole 
attention  to  his  master,  obeya  his  commands  with  docility  and 
cheerfulncaa,  tracks  hia  steps,  and  watches  hie  looks.  Few  I 
companion*  are  more  pleasant  than  a  canine  favourite,  and  ' 
few  indeed  are  the  fi-iends  that  are  to  be  found  more  | 
true  and  loyal.  Who  need  be  ashamed  of  speaking  in  the  I 
praise  of  the  dog  i  Did  not  Alexander  the  Oreat  erect  a  I 
city  in  memory  of  one  of  these  fsvoaritet  9  and  Solon  did 
not  think  it  beneath  him  to  record  the  fidelity  of  that  dog  | 
who  leapt  upon  the  funeral  pile  of  his  master,  and  perished  , 
in  the  flames.  | 

H.  Lecheane  has  sculptured  a  high  eulogium  on  tlie  dog. 
The  three  actors  in  his  drama  he  has  designed  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  finished  with  exquisite  delicacy.    In  beautifiil  har- 
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mmy  m  th«  poutioii*  of  the  child,  the  Aog,  nod  the  leriKnt, 
SaiD«  of  OUT  Tnden  may  Tcmember  Che  plutei  cuta  of  iheae 
two  tiibjecU  which  were  exhibited  during  18fil  in  the  Gngliih 
C17SI1I  Palice,  and  for  which  &  prize  medal  wm  Bwkrded  to 
the  utiit.  At  that  time  tllej  Hltracted  n  great  deal  of 
■ctentioD,  and  people  b^an  to  inquire  about  their  icnlptor, 
I  joong  French  aitutjnitileing  intobme. 

Both  gronp*  are  admitftbljr  adapted  for  the  entiance  of  a 
puk,  ■  garden,  or  noble  mansion.  They  are  the  fitting 
emblems  of  Uthful  gnardianibip.  Bat  in  the  pieient  state  of 
public  taite  it  doea  not  follow  that  a  work  of  art  luould 
uccupT  the  poeition  which  ismostappropiiate  for  it.  Sculptors 
and  painters  both  feel  this  alike.  We  do  not  yet  thoioughlj 
uodentand  the  utility  of  beauty.  Sculpture  and  painting  are 
rtpiitd  rather  u  ornamental  than  eeMOtial.    Yet  the  cnlti- 


Tation  of  taste,  the  oieour^ement  of  all  that  can  pouibly 
coutrLbute  to  that  de«irable  end,  i«  one  of  the  moit  important 
works  of  the  age.  We  have  great,  deep,  serious  lessons  yet  to 
earn  in  this  particular ;  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
philosophy  which  teaches  us  that  the  beautiful  is  the  priest 
of  the  benevolent.  When  the  Oreat  Exhibiiion  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one  was  open  in  England,  it  was  said 
that  in  sculpture — that  formative  art  in  which  Eogland  has, 
on  the  whole,  least  of  all  distinguished  hetaelf,  in  which  she 
is  even  less  independent  and  Itn  technically  proficient  than 
the  rest  of  modem  Europe— the  stand  she  took  was  low 
indeed.  ^In  this  there  wa» much  truth;  French  and  Qerraon 
works  threw  her  into  Ihe  ahad?.  Why  was  this  i — how  did 
it  occur  ?— how  long  is  the  same  thing  lo  last  ?  May  not  the 
same  thing  be  said  of  Acactici } 


Tfi  E    DEAD    BRIDAL. 
A   VENETIAN   TALE   OF   THE   FOUETEENTH   CENTURY. 

BY  JONATHAN  FBEKE  SUNG3BT. 


The  long  twilight  of  the  aununer  day  was  growing  deeper  and 
bintet,  snd  the  shadows  of  bastion  and  tower  were  disappearing 
in  the  thickening  darkness  of  night,  when  two  soldiers  stood 
Hmeirhst  sport  from  their  comrades  who  formed  the  night- 

u  redoubt. 


of  the  two  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  I  think 

,  it  must  be  pretty  near  the  hour." 

'Aye  captain,"  replied  the  other,  "I  know  the  spot  well. 
Of  a  dark  night  one  might  steal  all  along  yonder  marshy 
ground  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  fort,  unless  the;  who  wete 


"This  should  be  the  spot  designated,  if  my  instructions  be      on  guard  had  the  eyes  of  owla  or  the  ears  of  foxes." 
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"  Thou  sayest  truly,  good  Hodge,"  replied  Cheke,  for  he  it 
was,  "  and,  therefore,  we  have  need  to  be  both  watchful  and 
wary.  Down  Hodge,  down  man,*'  he  whispered  suddenly — 
**  Remember  your  old  woodcraft — ^Hist !  I  hear  footsteps." 

The  two  crouched  down  stealthily  under  cover  of  the  raised 
ground— as  stealthily  as  if  they  were  watching  in  their  own 
island  forests  beside  the  run  of  the  deer  at  midnight.  The 
sounds  were  at  first  so  faint  that  none  but  a  practised  ear  could 
detect  them,  and  a  long  interval  elapsed  between  each  light 
foot-fall,  indicating  that  he  who  thus  approached  was  exer- 
cising the  utmost  caution.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  steps, 
while  the  two  Englishmen  held  in  their  breath.  At  last  the 
steps  were  heard  upon  the  ditch,  and  then  the  person  who 
mounted  slid  gently  down  into  the  dyke,  almost  into  the  arms 
of  those  who  were  watching  for  him.  A  heavy  hand  griped 
the  right  arm  of  the  intruder,  while  at  the  same  time  the  blade 
of  a  poignard  glimmered  even  in  the  darkness  across  his  eyes, 
and  a  voice  whispered  strongly  in  his  ear — 

•*  Silence,  or  you  die." 

The  capture  was  so  speedy  and  so  sudden  that  the  captive 
submitted  without  a  struggle.  His  arms  were  unresistingly 
dra\iii  backwards^  and  a  thong  of  leather  passed  tightly  roimd 
each  wrist,  which  was  then  drawn  together  behind. 

**  Now  then,  Hodge,"  said  his  superior,  *' move  on  oarefUlly 
to  the  place  I  told  thee  of,  and  take  good  heed  that  none  see 
thee.  And  hark!"  and  this  he  added  so  that  the  prisoner 
could  hear  him,  *' if  this  fellow  utter  one  word,  just  slithii 
weasand  with  your  dagger,  as  you  would  a  buck's." 

'<  Aye,"  replied  the  archer  in  a  hissing  whisper  close  to  the 
ear  of  his  prisoner ;  '*  if  the  cur  should  bark  or  even  whind 
above  his  breath,  he  shall  have  a  dog's  death/'  And  SO 
saying,  he  griped  the  man  by  the  arm  and  Idd  him  Oil  his  way 
imresistingly,  while  the  fSnglish  captain  returned  to  visit  the 
night-watch  and  see  that  his  men  were  vigilant. 
.  Meantime  the  archer  sped  on  as  quickly  and  as  stealthily  M 
the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  pet* 
mitted,  urging  onward  his  prisoner,  who  did  not  venture  to 
break  silence.  Once,  indeed,  he  stopped  short,  ii  if  either 
about  to  parley  or  with  the  dogged  determinatioil  of  going  otL 
no  further,  but  a  touch  of  the  cold  steel  in  the  region  of  tho 
neck  brought  him  quickly  to  submission.  Thus  they  passed 
on  skirting  the  whole  side  of  the  fortifications  till  at  length 
they  stood  beside  a  small  but  massive  postern  door  in  the  WAU| 
which  was  concealed  by  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  rampftrt. 
Pausing  a  moment  to  take  breath,  Hodge  once  more  addressed 
his  companion, — 

'*  Now,  good  fellow,  take  heed  to  what  I  say.  When  ]roU 
pass  this  door,  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  lind 
let  not  your  tongue  as  much  as  move  in  your  mouth.  A  step 
out  of  your  course  or  a  word  from  your  lips,  and  by  the  blessed 
Saint  Hubert  thou  shalt  get  the  dog's  death  I  promised  thee. 
1*11  dash  out  thy  brains  with  my  maule."  Having  delivered 
himself  of  this  very  emphatic  injunction,  Hodge  Harrington 
smote  with  the  handle  of  his  mallet  two  smart  strokes  upon 
the  door,  and,  after  an  interval,  two  more.  After  a  little  time 
a  voice  at  the  inner  side  of  the  door  demanded  in  a  low  tone-** 

"Chistala?" 

"  Un  amico,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Che  segno  si  da?" 

"  Paiienza." 

'*  Bene :  si  puo  passar." 

The  noise  of  shooting  back  bolts  was  now  heard  from  within, 
and  in  a  moment  the  door  was  opened,  just  sufficiently  wide 
to  admit  the  two  individuals,  and  closed  and  bolted  immediately 
after  entrance. 

Roger  Harrington  and  his  captive  crossed  the  large  enclosure 
into  which  they  were  thus  admitted  till  they  reached  the 
opposite  side,  and  then  passing  along  a  range  of  buildings,  at 
length  stopped  before  the  open  dour  of  a  small  guard-room, 
within  which  was  seen,  by  the  glimmer  of  a  few  smouldering 
billets  of  wood,  a  soldier  keeping  a  half-drowsy  watch,  as  he 
Rat  on  a  bench  and  leaned  his  head  against  the  wall.  Hod^e 
looked  into  the  room,  and  ascertaining  that  the  guard  was 
alone,  Ve  pushed. his  prisoner  before  him  and  entered. 


"How  now,  comrade!"  said  the  man,  rising  to  his  legs: 
"  what's  your  business  ?'* 

'*  I  must  see  his  excellency  the  general.*' 

"That  can't  be." 

"  Nay,  but  I  must  see  him !" 

**  Impossible.  He  has  given  strict  orders  that  none  shall 
be  admitted  except  the  bearer  of  a  certain  token ;  and  you  are 
not  he,  I  trow." 

"Who  knows?"  replied  Hodge,  recollecting  himself,  and 
he  showed  the  soldier  the  ring  which  Zeno  had  given  him. 

"  Giusto,  Qiusto !"  said  the  other ;  "  Cospetto,  man  !  why 
didst  not  show  me  the  token  at  first  ?    Wait  a  moment  here." 

The  guard  knocked  at  a  door  at  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
which  was  speedily  opened  by  the  Greek  youth,  Alexis. 

"  Here  is  one  that  would  see  his  excellency,  and  hath  war- 
rant for  so  doing,**  and  he  pointed  to  Hodge. 

"Admit  him  instantly,'*  said  the  boy,  recognising  Hod^e 
and  the  signet  which  he  held  up  to  his  view. 

Hodge  again  tightened  his  grasp  of  his  prisoner,  and  puiih* 
ing  him  before  him,  they  both  entered  the  inner  apartment, 
and  the  door  was  closed  behind  them. 

The  room  into  which  we  must  now  introduce  our  readers 
was  one  with  which  they  are  already  familiar.  At  the  further 
end  from  thit  at  whioh  the  men  entered  sat  a  figure,  leaning 
Over  a  table,  apparently  busied  with  papers.  The  light  of  a 
large  lamp  was  so  managed,  that  while  it  illumined  all  the 
room  in  front,  it  left  the  man  in  deep  shade.  The  rays  now 
fell  strongly  upon  those  who  stood  before  him.  Our  burly 
friend  Hodge  o'  the  Hill,  drawn  up  to  his  full  height,  with  hi? 
bluff,  ruddy,  honest  face  in  respectful  repose,  as  of  one 
who  knew  he  had  done  his  duty,  awaited  till  he  wa<»  interro- 
gated. The  other,  who  now  stood  beside  him,  presented  a 
striking  contrast.  He  was  scarcely  of  the  middle  height,  and 
looked  even  less  at  he  hung  down  his  head,  and  shrank  as  it 
Were  from  observation.  A  figure  slight  and  wiry,  looked 
b^ore  ffO  ^om  the  maceration  that  was  visible  both  in  his 
limbs  ind  features.  H0  had  no  armour  upon  his  body,  but 
w&i  clothed  in  a  tight*^fitting  buff  leathern  jerkin,  with  hose  of 
the  same  material,  and  his  head  was  covered  with  a  bonntc 
of  eloth. 

Zeno  gazed  upon  the  two  men  for  some  time  in  silence. 
P«rohance  he  might  have  been  occupied  in  making  the  contrast 
between  them  which  we  have  just  noticed ;  perchance  he  was 
dl4lberating  on  the  course  which  he  should  pursue.  At  length 
ht  iaid^— 

"  Well,  goodman  Harrington,  thou  hast  snared  the  game, 
like  a  true  forester  as  thou  art." 

Hodge's  blue  eye  twinkled  gleefully  at  the  allusion  to  h>s 
youthful  woodcraft,  as  he  replied— 

"  By  Saint  Hubert,  even  so  please  your  excellency  ;  but  by 
my  halidome  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  who  found  out  his 
run  and  set  the  snare  is  as  true  a  woodsman  as  Hodge  o'  the 
Hill ;  the  fellow  sprang  right  into  the  springes,  and  we  had 
little  to  do  save  to  draw  them  tight  about  him.  So  heic  he 
is,  signore." 

"  Come  hither,  fellow,"  said  the  general ;  "  lead  him  for- 
ward a  little,  good  archer." 

Hodge  did  as  he  was  required,  and  Zeno  proceeded. 

"  Thy  name,  sirrah  ?'* 

The  man  still  kept  his  head  do'wn,  and  made  no  answer. 

"  What  was  thy  purport  in  seeking  the  camp  r" 

But  the  interrogatory  like  the  former  was  unanswered, 

"  So  !  is  this  thy  mood  ?    Well,  we  shall  find  the  mcan>  of 
making  thee  speak  by  and  by.     Meantime,  good  yeoman,  stc 
if  he  have  not  that  about  him  which  will  give  us  some 
information." 

The  archer  forthwith  commenced  to  search  the  person  01 
the  prisoner,  a  task  which  seemed  comparatively  easy  from 
the  scantiness  of  his  garb.  In  vain,  however,  did  he  thrust  his 
hand  into  pouch  and  opening  of  the  dress,  and  even  rimovcd 
the  boimet  from  his  head  :  nothing  was  found  upon  him. 

"  Gome,"  said  Zeno,  "  we  must  have  a  cast  of  tliy  oM 
trade.  Slit  me  up  tho  fellow's  doublet  as  thou  would'st  a 
stag's  hide.'* 
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Hodge  drew  forth  hU  dagger  in  a  trice,  and  commencing  at 
the  man's  breast  he  inserted  the  point  of  the  blade  with  one 
hand  and  with  the  other  holding  out  the  buff  coat,  he  made  a 
smart  rip  upwards,  as  a  huntsman  would  do  when  flaying  a 
deer.  The  man  gare  a  shriek  and  started- backwards,  strug- 
ir  jn<r  ^'ith  his  bound  arms  as  much  as  he  was  able.  In  truth, 
liie  archer  had  gone  to  work  a  little  too  dashingly,  and  cut 
not  only  the  coat  but  the  skin  beneath  it.  At  this  moment 
Alexis  sprang  forward.  His  keen  eye  had  dlscoyered  a  small 
ijjt  in  the  arm-pit  of  the  coat,  which  the  twisting  of  the  arm 
lad  exposed.  In  a  moment  he  plunged  his  hand  into  the 
spot,  drew  forth  a  small  folded  paper  from  a  concealed  pocket 
and  handed  it  to  his  master. 

Zeno  took  the  paper,  opened  it,  read  it  slowly  and  thought- 
fully, and  then  quietly  folded  it  up  again. 

"Knave,"  said  he,  "  eyeing  the  prisoner  fixedly  as  he  rose 
and  slept  into  the  light,  and  his  voice  was  cold  and  stem  while 
he  spoke,  "  Knave,  I  have  now  learned  thine  errand  in  despite 
of  thee.  Thou  art  a  spy,  and  comest  to  plot  with  traitors. 
Mirk  me,  then,  thy  sentence  is,  that  by  to-morrow*s  light 
ihou  shalt  hang  like  a  dog  from  the  next  parapet.  Nothing 
can  avert  thy  doom,  unless  that  thou  shalt  truly  inform  me 
njon  such  subjects  as  I  shall  interrogate  thee." 

This  speech,  and  the  glare  of  the  speaker's  eye,  were  not 
without  their  effect  on  him  for  whom  they  were  intended. 
Tne  fellow  looked  up  and  said  doggedly, 

"  Well  then,  signore,  unbind  my  wrists,  for  they  are  nearly 
.  i:  through  with  the  thongs,  and  I  shall  answer  your  questions 
so  far  as  I  can." 

"  Loosen  the  bands  somewhat,  but  do  not  release  his  hands 
r'together,"  said  Zeno.  "  There,  that  will  do.  Now,  fellow, 
:...  me  what  provisions  have  ye  in  Chioggia." 

"  Scarce  a  day's  food — not  as  much  as  a  rat  left." 

"  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  the  Genoese  fleet 
'.  late  ?" 

"Not  since  the  last  sally." 

"Then  you  are  without  hope  In  that  quarter  ?" 

"VitCTly." 

"  Well,  and  if  the  notable  scheme  that  thou  wotest  of  "—and 
1 -re  he  pointed  to  the  paper—"  if  it  should  fail,  what  then  is 
I  rt  pojed  to  be  done  r" 

"To  throw  the  gates  open  and  surrender  unconditionally." 

"  Good.    What  may  be  the  number  of  souls  in  Chioggia  V* 

"About   four   thousand,    including   those    on  board  the 

KSifcls." 

"And  how  many  galleys  remain  r" 

"Nineteen." 

/eno  proceeded  to  put  a  great  many  further  questions,  to 
^Mch  the  man  replied ;  he  then  said, 

*'  Thou  hast  answered  me  truly  on  some  points,  I  know, 
&nd  it  may  be  that  thou  hast  spoken  truth  on  all.  This  we 
^iiiil  know  hereafter.  Meantime,  thou  shalt  be  kept  in  safety, 
mi  receive  good  treatment,  to  abide  the  issue.  Take  him 
Hiace,  Alexis,  and  let  him  be  secured  in  a  safe  place  and 
.-Tangly  guarded." 

Tlie  Greek  motioned  silently  to  the  Genoese,  who  followed 
Kim  out  of  the  apartment,  leaving  Koger  Harrington  alone 
▼•i:h  the  generalissimo  of  ihe  Venetian  army. 

"Good  fellow,"  said  Zeno,  "thou  hast  served  me  with 
^kill  and  fidelity,  and  thy  services  shall  not  go  unrequited. 
Bat  as  yet  thou  hast  done  but  a  part  of  the  work  that  I  design 
fw  thee.    Say,  art  thou  ready  to  proceed  in  it  ? " 

"Xoble  general!"  said  Hodge.  "My  own  captain,  Sir 
^^  iUiam  Cheke,  hath  told  me  that  I  may  in  all  things  do  thy 
'^'ill  I  have  served  long  under  him  and  know  him  well,  and, 
If  our  blessed  St.  George,  I  shall  ever  do  his  behest ;  for  he 
would  not  that  I  should  do  aught  that  an  honest  soldier  should 
>.. rink  from." 

'•  It  is  well  said,  good  fellow,"  said  Zeno  admiringly.    "Now 

.-'.tntome,  for  I  have  much  to  disclose  to  thee,  and  much 
";itiein  to  instruct  thee.  Sit  down,  man,  sit  down ;  and  give 
r'>^d  heed  to  what  I  say." 

Hoige,  thus  invited,  sat  down  on  a  low  bench  in  a  manner 
oac3  Tetpectful   but   manly.      Then  Zeno  proceeded  to 
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detail  to  him  matters  of  great  and  pressing  import.  What  the 
nature  of  these  communications  was  we  shall  not  at  present 
disclose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  night  was  somewhat 
advanced  before  the  English  yeoman  passed  out  from  the 
apartment  of  the  Venetian  general. 

When  Roger  Harrington  departed  from  the  presence  of  Zeno, 
he  hastened  through  the  fort  till  he  reached  the  quarters  of  the 
English  archers.  Here  he  found  Sir  William  Cheke  awaiting 
his  return,  and  he  forthwith  craved  a  private  audience  with 
his  captain.  The  fesult  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  the 
archer  divested  himself  of  his  arms  and  even  of  some  of  his 
ordinary  habiliments,  and  arrayed  himself,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
in  a  style  that  did  not  betoken  either  his  particular  nation  or 
military  calling.  Retaining  only  his  dagger,  he  threw  over 
his  person  a  large  cloak,  and  placed  upon  his  head  a  bonnet 
of  Genoa  velvet,  which  he  drew  down  over  his  brows.  Thus 
equipped,  he  again  sallied  forth  as  stealthily  as  he  had 
entered,  and  made  his  way  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  till  he 
reached  the  place  where  the  mercenaries  under  the  command 
of  Roberto  di  Recanati  were  located.  One  of  the  Ita.'?')n 
lances  who  kept  the  guard  arrested  his  steps,  whereupon 
Hodge  required  to  be  conducted  to  the  condottiere  on  urgent 
business,  whispering  at  the  aame  time  in  the  ear  of  the  soldier 
some  secret  word.  Apparently  his  coming  was  not  altogether 
unexpected,  and  he  was  without  further  delay  conducted  into 
the  presence  of  Recanati,  who  had  not  yet  retired  to  rest.  The 
condottiere  looked  keenly  at  his  visitor,  and  then  demanded, 

"  Your  business  }'* 

"This  wUl  inform  you,  signore,"  was  the  reply,  as  Hodge 
handed  him  the  cartel  which  had  been  previously  taken  from 
the  captured  emissary. 

Recanati  perused  the  missive  with  deep  attention,  and  pon- 
dered long  upon  its  import.    At  length  he  broke  silence  again, 

"  He  who  writes  certifies  for  thee,  that  thou  art  trustworthy 
and  may  be  freely  spoken  with." 

The  soldier  replied  merely  by  an  inclination  of  his  head. 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  an  onerous  undertaking  and  full  of  peril." 

"  Doubtless,  signore,''  was  the  reply,  "  it  will  need  caution 
as  well  as  courage ;  nevertheless,  if  the  matter  be  kept  secret 
success  seems  almost  certain." 

"  And  suppose  it  be  so,  who  is  to  certify  to  me  that  I  shall 
receive  the  money  ?" 

"  Here  is  your  security,  noble  capitano.  The  name  signed 
to  this  document  guarantees  it  to  you,  which  I  am  authorised 
to  give  to  you,  upon  your  signing  the  stipulations  in  the  paper 
which  I  have  given  to  you,  and  which  I  am  to  bear  back  to 
those  who  sent  me." 

The  document  which  Recanati  now  examined  was  apparently 
satisfactory,  he  accordingly  signed  the  paper  and  returned  it 
to  his  visitor,  observing — 

*•  Well  then,  be  it  so ;  but  take  heed,  good  friend,  how  thou 
guardest  this  packet,  and  see  that  you  make  your  way  hence 
speedily," 

"  Aye,  signore,  fear  not  for  me.  I  shall  find  my  way  as 
safely  back  as  I  foimd  it  hither.  Let  me,  too,  warn  you  to 
put  yonder  writing  in  the  safest  place  about  your  person— let 
it  not  for  a  moment  out  of  your  own  keeping.  Buona  notte, 
signor  capitano ;  it  is  time  that  I  were  on  my  return." 

Having  said  this,  Roger  Harrington  once  more  bent  his 
steps  towards  the  quarters  of  the  general. 

"  By  my  faith,  good  Roger  Harrington,"— 'twas  thus  the 
honest  yeoman  soliloquised — "thou  art  rising  in  the  world 
since  thou  leftest  the  green  fields  by  the  pleasant  Trent.  Thou 
wert  not  content  vrith  shooting  a  fat  buck  in  the  forest,  but 
thou  shouldst  take  to  the  wild  life  of  soldiering,  and  let  fly 
thy  shafts  at  thine  own  kind.  And  now,  God  wot,  thou  art 
turning  to  higher  game,  and  taking  counsel  with  thy  betters, 
and  joining  in  their  schemes  that  are  well  nigh  too  subtle  for 
thy  simple  head.  By  Saint  Hubert,  I  don't  altogc  ther  like 
such  matters,  though,  nor  understand  them  over  well.  It 
seems  like  trapping  foxes  or  such  like  vermin,  and  not  like 
true  woodcraft.  Well,  well,  I  have  got  safely  through  it  so 
far ;  but,  by  my  halidom**,  I  would  rather  fight  two  hours  by 
daylight  than  plot  or  scheme  one  hour  by  night." 
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—Brooks'    Gost'i'   Head  Nelling  tnd  Knitting  decrease  one  nt  the  end  of  ereiy  row  by  taking  two  loops  into 

Gotten,  No.  36i     Brooks*  Embroidering  Ooui's  Head  Cotton,  one.     Then  darn  according  to  the  engraving. 

No.  40.     Itsthct  a  fine  Embroidering  Needle.     Sleel  Heeh,  Uske  sufficife^t  number  of  taeseb  to  go  roand.     Wind  the 

No.  12.     Steel  Netting  Needle.  cotton  over  b  aad  three  inches  wide,  cut  one  end,  and  draw 

Work  the  same  number  of  fquaren,  as  in.  the  engraTing,  by  through  the  loop,  of  netting,   and  nuke  four  more  taasels 

conimencing  on  one  atilch,  snd  increasbg  one  at  the  end  of  larger;   o^er  a  card  six  inches  wide  for  the  cotnera.    Six 

eTery  jow  till  you  get  suiEcient  length  of  one  side;  and  then  squarei  mcuare  one  inch. 

ARABESQUE  TOILET-COVER  IN  SQUARE  CROCHET. 


This  pattern  thoutd  be  worked  in  Brooks'  crochet  cotton,  edgingmust  be  worked  in  blue  beads  in  crochet  to  the  pattern, 
exactly  to  the  die  of  the  top  of  the  table,  ia  raftier  thick  and  a  number  of  beada  giren  exactly  to  go  round  the  table  and 
cotton,  to  make  it  look  mastive,  and  to  rct^n  its  form ;  the      to  hang  down,  and  flniahed  with  a  tassel  at  each  comer. 
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THE    PROPRIETAIRE. 

A  Fbsnch  propriitaire  mnd  an  English  landlord  are  two 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  but  with  numerous  characteris- 
tics in  common,  and  numerous  differences  of  a  very  marked 
character.  My  readers  haye  doubtless  met  with  many  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  race  in  England.  I  wish  to  afford 
them  an  occasion  to  judge  this  section  of  humanity  in  France. 
I  hare  not  been  long  in  France,  but  still  I  have  had  several 
opportunities  of  analysing  those  it  has  been  the  lot  of  my 
family  to  encounter.  I  only  see  the  droll  side  of  the  question, 
being  somewhat  of  a  spoilt  girl,  and  never  interfering  with 
details  of  this  nature.  I  some  day  may  sketch  my  Boulogne 
impressions  on  the  subject,  but  at  present  I  confine  myself  to 
Paris,  or  rather  to  its  outskirts. 

Our  ^x%t  proprataire  was  an  Englishman,  and  though  a  little 
Franktsed,  out  of  respect  for  old  England,  I  shall  pass  him  over. 
Our  next  was  a  priest,  who  kept  tame  snails  as  delicacies,  and 
professed  a  great  wish  to  change  both  his  profession  and 
position.  I  think  he  was  a  Jesuit.'  He  had  all  the  character 
of  one;  plausible,  cimning,  always  agreeing  with  the  last 
speaker— while  another  priest  said  of  him  that  he  never  told 
truth  except  by  mistake ;  and  yet  he  was  the  best  of  the  lot. 
Our  next  was  a  little  proprietor — one  of  those  people  who  are 
servile  as  slaves  to  get  you  to  do  anything,  and  insolent  in 
proportion  when  their  object  is  gained.  He  was  a  very  funny 
man  though— short,  heavy,  and  ungainly ;  it  was  truly  comical 
to  see  him  teaching  his  little  daughter  how  to  dance,  all  the 
while  crying,  *'  More  grace  !  more  grace  1"  The  next  was  an 
antiquated  specimen  of  a  legitimist  soldier.  He  seemed  to 
have  but  three  ideas ;  his  love  for  Henry  V.,  his  goats,  and 
his  own  private  plan  for  the  extinction  of  the  National  Debt 
of  France.  He  was  a  little  withered  old  man,  though  hale 
and  hearty,  rising  at  five  to  feed  and  milk  his  goats,  to  tend , 
his  garden,  and  survey  his  little  property.  But  whether  pick- 
ing his  fruit,  or  milking  his  goats,  or  digging  his  garden,  or 
washing  out  his  garden  apron,  or  what  not,  he  was  always 
thinking  of  his  favourite  plan.  I  am  not  a  great  talker,  but  I 
have  heard  him  expounding  his  idea  to  a  very  democratic 
friend  of  ours,  with  prodigious  energy.  But  our  £riend  declares 
he  is  always  as  wise  at  the  end  of  Uie  conversation  as  at  the 
beginning.  But  all  this  is  diverging  from  the  special  proprie- 
tor, whom  I  wish  to  notice,  and  of  whom  all  the  while  I  am 
thinking. 

Some  years  back  there  caae  to  Paris  an  English  lady  and 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Eobinson.  They  were  very 
genteel  people,  were  quiet  and  unassuming  in  manners,  and 
they  took,  in  a  house  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  a  very  moderate 
lodging,  consisting  of  one  bed-room,  one  sitting-room,  and  a 
kitchen.  They  did  allow  themselves  a  piano,  at  which  Julia 
Robinson  sat  a  great  many  hours  every  day,  practising  with 
wonderful  energy.  Of  an  evening  they  would  usually  take  a 
long  walk,  returning  home  to  a  late  tea,  after  which  they  sat 
and  talked  or  read  until  bed-time.  They  were  excessively 
economical  and  prudent  in  their  habits,  spending  very  little 
money,  and  paying  their  rent  monthly  to  the  concierg$  with 
scrupulous  exactness.  They  had  brought  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, which  they  did  not  present  at  first ;  but  taking  a  walk 
one  afternoon,  they  called  on  a  Madame  Sellier,  who  was  very 
polite,  and  asked  them  to  join  a  little  reception  the  following 
evening. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Robinson  went,  and  found  a  very  pleasant 
circle.  The  old  people  talked,  or  played  whist,  the  young 
people  danced,  some  good-natured  person  playing  ;  Julia 
volunteered  to  take  the  piano,  to  the  great  delight  of  all,  for 
they  soon  found  that  she  played  beautifully. 

After  the  first  quadrille,  a  very  handsome  young  man,  a 
Monsieur  Rousset,  whom  Madame  Sellier  seemed  to  treat  both 
with  respect  and  affection,  came  up  and  asked  Julia  to  dance. 
She  acquiesced,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  her 
partner.  She  was  a  little  timid  at  first  about  her  French,  but 
by  degrees  grew  more  courageous,  and  finding  herself  under- 
stood, talked  with  spirit  and  animation.  M.  Rousset  ques- 
tioned her  about  Paris,  was  pleased  to  find  that,  like  all 


English  people,  she  liked  it  very  much.  By  accident  she 
found  out  that  the  young  man  spoke  English,  which,  made 
her  more  easy,  for  now  she  wished  to  say  somethuig  about 
England,  and  she  required  the  fiuency  ©f  her  own  tongue  to 
give  vent  to  all  her  love  of  her  dear  country. 

M.  Rousset  listened  politely,  but  incredulously,  believing, 
with  most  Frenchmen,  that  ours— the  most  beautiful  country 
in  Europe— is  a  great  iron  and  crockery  shop,,  a  land  where 
the  sun  is  never  seen,  with  a  capital  so  drenched  by  fog,  that 
two-thirds  of  your  time  you-  cannot  find  your  way  along  the 
streets  without  a  lanthom.  When  Julia  praised  up  the 
scenery  of  Scotland,  of  Devonshire,  of  the  lakes,  and  even  the 
minor  scenery  of  Richmond,  Blackheath,  Windsor  Castle,  and 
other  places  along  dear  old  Father  Thames,  he  smiled,  but 
preferred  Switzerland,  the  Pyrenees,  &c. ;  still  he  preaaed  the 
young  English  lady  to  go  on— professing  himself  deeply  inte- 
rested. Miss  Robinson  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening,  and 
when  M.  Rousset  offered  to  conduct  her  and  her  mother  home, 
she  somehow  thought  the  Champs  Elysees  had  never  looked 
so  picturesque,  the  moon  so  bright.  But  then  they  were  bein^ 
lauded  by  a  handsome  and  pleasant  young  Frenchman,  which, 
perhaps,  accounted  for  the  difference. 

He  left  them  in  sight  of  their  house,  which  had  been  indi- 
cated to  "^^rix  by  Madame  Sellier,  expressed  a  wish  and  a  hope 
to  meet  again  on  the  following  Thursday,  and^  went  away. 
Mrs.  Robinson  smiled  as  Julia  highly  praised  her  new 
acquaintance,  shook  her  head  at  the  very  thought  of  her 
daughter  feeling  a  penchant  for  a  Frenchman,  and  then  the 
subject  dropped ;  for  they  had  a  subject  of  more  moment  to 
talk  about.  Their  scanty  remittance  had  been  due  some  days, 
and  no  advice  had  come  of  why  there  had  been  delay.  They 
felt  very  anxious,  and  determined  to  walk  down  to  the  bank 
next  day,  and  see  if  it  had  been  paid  in  without  a  letter  being 
written.  About  eleven  o'clock,  next  day,  they  were  dressed 
and  out.  They  went  down  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  had 
reached  the  Rue  de  Berry,  when  an  open  carriage  drew  up 
and  a  gentleman  leaped  out. 

"Ladies,"  cried  M.  Rousset,  as  if  quite  charmed  at  the 
meeting,  "you  seem  going  to  town.  Allow  me  to  leave  you 
where  you  are  going." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Birs.  Robinson ;  **  we  shall  be 
intruding." 

"  Madame,  I  pray  you  to  say  nothing  of  the  kind."  And 
taking  Mrs.  Robinson's  arm,  he  led  her  to  the  carriage,  fol- 
lowed by  Julia— crying,  after  obtaining  the  direction  of  her 
banker,  "RueLafitte." 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  the  ladies  forgot  their 
anxiety  for  a  moment,  while  listening  to  the  cheerful,  light- 
some chatter  of  the  young  Frenchman.  They  reached  their 
destination  in  a  few  moments,  it  seemed ;  and  then  M.  Rousset 
jumped  out,  helped  them  to  descend,  and  again  spoke  : — 

'*  Madame,  I  am  at  my  journey's  end  also.  I  live  at  No.  7, 
you  are  at  No.  1 :  my  carriage  is  at  your  orders.  Henri,  you 
will  wait  for  these  ladies,  and  take  them  where  they  please." 
And,  without  giving  them  time  to  refuse,  he  hurried  away, 
after  a  low  bow. 

'*  How  very  attentive,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson. 

*'  Very  kind,  indeed,"  replied  Julia,  and  in  they  went. 

The  money  had  not  come*— they  expected  it ;  and  yet  they 
turned  away  with  despair  in  their  hearts.  Their  whole  in- 
come was  but  seventy-two  pounds  a  year — little  enough  ;  but 
still,  if  paid  regularly,  sufficient.  But  they  had  been  fifteen 
days  now  without  a  remittance. 

*'  I  am  sadly  afraid  there  is  something  wrong,"  said  Mrs. 
Robinson,  as  they  rolled  home  in  their  luxurious  carriage. 

"  I  am  afiraid  there  is.  Perha^  Mr.  Pelham  is  ill.  I  must 
work  hard  at  my  piano,  and  look  out  for  pupils." 

"  My  poor  girl !  You  are  courageous  and  industrious,  biit 
I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  your  working  for  me." 

"  But,  mamma,  if  this  small  remnant  of  oiu:  fortune  fails  u;, 
I  must  work  for  myself." 

''Alas  !  it  is  but  too  true,  dear  girl ;  but  let  us  hope  for  the 
best."         ' 

Mr.  Pelham  was  dead.     A  letter  was  waiting  for  thein« 
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when  they  got'  home.  He' had  died  suddenly,  leaYing  fais 
aifdzB  in  a  yery  eomplicsted  state.  They  could  pay  no  money 
now,  but  they  had  Tery  little  doubt  that  ultimately  all  would 
be  right.  The  writer  concluded  by  laying,  that  if  an  advance 
of  fire  pounds  was  of  any  uise,  he  would  be  happy  to  place  it 
at  their  disposal.  This  was  an  awful  blow.  Mrs.  Robinson 
knew  too  well  the  result  of  complicated  affiiaxs,  not  to  dread 
the  wont  The  Are  pounds  was  looked  upon,  therefore,  as  a 
last  icflource,  and  was  to  be  husbanded  accordingly.  The 
rent  was  paid,  and  the  rest  was  put  by^  to  be  drawn  forth  as 
•occasion  required.  Julia  turned  with  firm  energy  to  the 
piano.  It  was  resolTed  to  contLnue  their  visits  to  Madame 
8ellier'B,  as  she  appeared  a  kindly  womaUf  and  might  find  the 
joung  pianist  some  pupils.  Accordingly,  for  several  Thuri- 
dafs  they  renewed  their  visits,  and  M.  Rousse^  his  attentions. 
He  devoted  himself  ahnost  wholly  to  Julia,  who  fbund,  in  the 
mean  time,  one  or  two  pupils  among  the  English  in  Paris. 

About  the  end  of  a  month  after  the  news  had  arrived  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  they  received  a  card  of  adieu  from 
M.  RooBset,  a  formal  p.  p«  c. ;  and  the  following  Thursday 
they  found  he  had  gone  to  Italy,  Madame  SelUer  said,  in  the 
most  unexpected  manner:  Julia  said  nothing,  but  she  felt  a 
little  low-spirited.  She  had,  in  five  evenings,  got  to  like  the 
intelligent  and  intellectual  conversation  of  the  young  man; 
and  there  was  no  one  to  replace  him.  She  took  care,  too,  now 
toTolonteer  always  for  the  piano,  and  as  this  pleased  most  of  the 
young  ladies  present,  she  met  with  little  opposition.  Madame 
Sellier  had  found  her  one  pupil,  and  out  of  gratitude  Julia 
continued  to  go  to  her  parties ;  but  they  were  no  longer  so 
pleasant  as  they  were  at  first— she  took  no  French  lessons  now. 
Altogether,  there  was  something  wanting. 

Still  no  money,  and  a  month's  rent  is  due.  The  conderge^  a 
dry,  thin,  hard-featured  man,  made  little  by  such  quiet,  gen- 
teel lodgers,  who  gave  no  trouble,  and  was,  accordingly,  not 


ovfilr  polite  in  his  manner.  He  gruffly,  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
insisted  upon  the  rent  being  forthcoming,  under  penalty  of 
•expulsion.  **  ThB prcprieiaire"  he  said,  *' never  allowed  any 
debts  in  the  house.  It  was  '*  pay  "  or  "  go,"  leaving  behind 
all  they  had  to  pay  as  much  of  the  rent  due  as  possible." 
Mrs.  Robinson  coolly  informed  the  man  that  he  should  be  paid 
that  day,  and  showed  him  the  door. 

"  But,  mainma,  how  are  you  going  to  pay^ " 

"  I  must  sell  my  bracelets,  the  last  of  my  husband's  pre- 
sents, my  dear  girl/' 

<' But  must  it  be  r* 

"I   could  borrow  money  on  them^  as  we  learnt  to  do 
unfortunatdy  in  England." 

**  Do  not  sell  them,  mamma,"  cried  Julia,  earnestly ;  "  better 
days  may  come." 

"  Amen !  may  your  words  prove  true." 
'  The  money  was  raised,  and  the  rent  was  paid  for  that 
month.  But  no  news  came  from  England,  and  they  had  to 
exist  on  the  remnant  of  what  they  had  raised,  and  from  the 
poor  pittance  paid  for  music  lessons,  Mrs.  Robmsoa  at  last, 
after  another  month  of  suffering,  fell  ill.  Now  was  the 
character  of  Julia  manifested  in  all  its  force.  She  nursed  her 
mother,  she  did  all  the  little  household  duties,  she  gave  her 
lessons,  she  called  round  on  Madame  Sellier,  and  other  persons 
to  whom  she  had  letters  of  introduction,  in  search  of  fresh 
pupils ;  in  a  word,  she  did  all  that  was  in  the  power  of  a 
young  person  of  her  age  to  do.  Medicine  was  necessary,  and 
medical  advice ;  bu|the  sacrifice  imposed  to  procure  this  was 
terrible  indeed.  Julia,  imknown  to  her  mother,  all  but 
starved  three  days,  after  giving  a  fee  to  a  doctor,  and  buying 
the  medicine  ordered.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  some  money 
came  in  from  one  of  her  pupils,  and  her  mother  being  better, 
Julia  prepared  a  nice  but  humble  dinneTi  of  which  Mrs. 
Robinson  partook. 
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'  Ths  antiquities  of  Ireland,"  says  the  well-known  author 
of  ''Cork  and  the  South  of  Ireland,"  ** afford  a  rich  and 
extenslTe  field  for  research.  Her  isolation  and  sequestered 
position,  her  freedom  from  Boman  conquest  and  subjugation, 
in  the  period  of  Rome's  highest  power,  has  left  to  the  charac- 
ter of  her  Cehic  archaeology  features  peculiarly  her  own; 
whilst  the  acquaintance  of  her  early  pagan  popxdation  with 
letters,  and  the  large  amotmt  of  extant  literature  which  has 
descended  to  us,  capable  of  throwing  so  much  light  on  the 
condition  of  her  ancient  races,  have  invested  the  whole  subject 
with  an  importance  and  interest  surpassing  that  of  the  anti- 
quities of  any  other  western  nation  in  Europe. 

"This  hroad  and  inviting  field  of  research  has  been  hitherto 
but  imperfectly  and  partially  wrought,  seldom  indeed  by  the 
Bcieniific  inquirer,  and  but  too  often  only  by  incompetent  or 
prejudiced  labourers.    There  has  been  abundance  of  wild  and 
imdiicriminating  enthusiasm  at  one  side;  and  again,  on  the 
contrary,  an  over- sceptical  theorisitig  rationalism,  embarras- 
iing  and  obstructing  ito  useful  eulture.  What  effect  the  vicinity 
of  Koman  civilisation  produced  on  the  arts  and  social  condi- 
tion of  this  country  we  have  no  present  evidence  to  determine. 
The  vast  variety  of  implements,  utensils,  and  objects  of  art 
diainteiied  from  time  to  time,  and  the  numerous  monuments 
which  still  subsist,   afibrd  no  means  to  inform  us  as  to  the 
extent  or  nature  of  such  influence,  if  any.    The  character  of 
Irish  remains,  indeed,  is  more  impressed  with  an  Oriental  than 
*  ^feek  or  Roman  origin,  and  tends  to  sustain  the  eastern 
^cent  claimed  by  the  Irish  setiachieB   (or  clans)  for  their 
Mcestry.  Some  few  Roman  coins  alone,  sparingly  discovered, 
tell  of  a  limited  Roman  intercourse.    In  like  manner  the 
Mtual  presence  of  the  northmen  on  the  Irish  soil  seems  to 
l»*ve  been  nearly  as  ineffective.    Occupying,  for  above  two 
centuries,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  islsnd,  and  especially 
of  its  maritime  cities,  it  is  strange  that  they  have  left  hardly 
^1  traces  or  vestiges  behind  them.    Beyond  a  solitary  tower 


in  Waterford,  and  a  few  silver  coins,  the  Irish  antiquary 
cannot  really  point  to  a  single  memorial  (save  the  record  of 
their  devastations)  on  the  psge  of  its  history.  Whilst  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  even  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
sciilptured  cross  and  the  Runic  inscription  still  remain  to 
identify  their  sway,  in  Ireland  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
throughout  the  whole  breadth  and  length  of  the  land  can  be 
found. 

"  Ireland,  then,  has  no  remains  of  Roman  magnificence  to 
exhibit,  no  vast  temples,  amphitheatres,  or  aqueducts ;  nor  does 
she  possess  any  of  those  antiquities  which  the  northern 
archsDologist  could  identify  as  of  Scandinavian  orierin  ;  but 
she  has,  on  the  other  hand,  many  relics  of  early  PhoBnician 
intercourse  —  vestiges  of  a  religion,  an  architecture,  a  lan- 
guage, and  a  literature,  claiming  derivation  and  affinity  with 
the  remote  East. 

**  The  antiquities  of  Ireland  may  be  classified  into  three 
grand  divisions — the  primaeval  or  pagan,  early  Christian,  and 
mediteval.  In  the  first  are  comprised  stone  monuments  apper- 
taining to  the  Druidical  reUgion,  such  as  circles,  cromlechs, 
pillars,  holes,  and  rocking-stones,  rock-basins,  &c.,  raths, 
cahirs,  duns ;  the  fortified  residences  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
consisting  of  great  earth- works,  or  Cyclopean  stone  enclosures, 
lofty  round  towers,  used  at  once  for  sepulchral  and  religious 
purposes ;  stones  inscribed  with  the  virgular  character,  called 
Ogham,  dome-roofed  structures,  round,  oblong,  and  square, 
with  massive  walls  constructed  of  uncemented  stones.  The 
eromlech,  or  Druidical  altar,  is  a  monument  well  known  in 
these  islands  and  in  northern  Europe,  and  not  imfirequently 
fbund  in  India  and  America.  It  is  occasionally  met  with 
placed  within  circles  of  pillar- stones,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  it  and  the  kistvaen.  The  latter  monu- 
ment, when  divested  of  its  covering  of  earth  or  stone,  is  to  all 
appearance  a  perfect  cromlech ;  but  there  are  many  of  the 
latter  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  sites  and  peculiarity  of 
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I,  could  nerd  h&va  aerved  this  purpoie.  It  ii 
right  to  187  that  th«  term  eromlach  leeau  to  b«  of  modeiTL 
oilgiu ;  It  does  not  occur  in  mj  uideiit  Iriih  HS.  hitherto 
examined ;  the  natiTe  name  it  that  of  Itab/ia  oi  leacM,  a  bed  or 

"There  are  varietlea  of  the  circle,  loiiie  of  which  muat  un- 
doubtedly hsTe  ietved  for  religioua  or  judicial  purpoiea,  and 
othen  found  encompaaiing  tumuli.  There  can  be  no  precise 
limits  to  the  number  of  the  stonea  compoaing  theae  monu- 
menla,  but  aeTeral  circlea  are  known  to  contain  only  Jlv9, 
which  aeema  to  have  been  a  favourite  number.  There  ia  no 
doubt  but  that  the  cromlech  (not  the  kistvaen)  and  the  circle 
were  used  aepulohrally,  as  remains  of  interment  have  been 
frequently  found  within  them.  Ireland  conlaina  no  circlea  of 
equal  magnitude  to  those  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  in 
Elnj^and," 

But  if  Ireland  may  not  boatt  of  many  Soman  antiquities  uid 
Bmidical  circles,  ebe  has,  on  the  other  hand,  aome  of  the 
moat  pictuzeaque  old  caatlea — many  of  them,  alas  I  in  luina — 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  Euiope.    All  over  the  island,  from 


A  four-mile  ride  by  the  railroad,  or  a  walk  through  pleasant 
flelda,  will  take  the  visitor  from  Cork  to  Blarney.  The  caatle, 
we  are  told,  compriaea  a  vaat  square  tower,  erected  in  or  about 
1530,  by  one  of  the  potent  septa  of  the  M'Carthy  Mores, 
recorda  of  whose  provresa  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in 
this  part  of  Ireland,  and  some  evidraicea  of  which  the  tourist 
will  discover  as  he  proceeds  further  south.  But  those  of 
our  readera  who  would  at  once  satiafy  themselves  on  this 
head,  in  reference  to  a  spot  so  renowned  as  that  of  which  we 
are  now  treating,  may  conault,  with  great  profit,  the  local  his- 
torian, Windle,  whose  "  South  of  Ireland"  will  be  found  very 
valuable,  containing  nearly  fifty  page*  devoted  to  Blarney,  Its 
caatle,  atone,  cromlech,  tunnel,  lake,  gloi,  round  tower,  and 
immortal  "  grovea,"  the  authorsh^  of  which  deathless  lyric 
has  begot  alnuyt  as  many  clsimanta  at  cities  erst  contended  for 
the  birth-place  of  "the  blind  old  man  of  Scio'a  rocky  iale." 
These  stanias  have  beat  given  in  neariy  all  the  tongues  of  the 
earth  by  the  laureate  of  the  Lee,  Padre  Polyglot  Front,  whose 
liquid  tripleta  to  that'  limpid  stream  we  shall  presently  quote. 
We  need  not  occupy  our  space  with  the  ordinal  of  MiUikin'a 
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Dnnluce  to  Bantry,  theae  remains  of  Ireland's  days  of  glory 
are  to  be  found.  At  one  time  the  tourist  in  the  Sister  lale 
finda  himself  beside  the  "  treaty  atone,"  in  King  John's  castle, 
that  storied  pile  in  the  city  of  Limerick  which  waa  so  gallantly 
defended  by  the  remnant  of  the  Irish  srmy,  in  1690}  .at 
another,  he  wandera  musingly  around  the  silent  and  deserted 
halls  of  Tsra,  or  moralises  on  the  littleneti  of  human  gran- 
deur within  the  .cold  and  saddened  domain  of  Dangan.  In  the 
very  heart  of  the  western  mountains,  he  pauaea  to  think  over 
the  ruins  of  Boss  castle,  which  surrendered  to  Lord  Huskerry 
in  1692 ;  and  atill  further  west,  he  may  remember  the  deeds  of 
the  grest  Duke,  while  pondering  over  the  mined  vrsUs  of 
Carbury  caatle,  which  onoe  belonged  to,  and  is  t^  to  have 
been  built  by,  his  ancestors  the  Cowleys. 

For  the  present,  however,  a  brief  notice  of  two  of  the  most 
fomoQB  of  old  Ireland'a  caatles,— or,  more  properly  speaking, 
of  Ireland's  old  castles,  must  enfflce. 
Blsney  Castle,  the  Blarney  Stone,  and  the  "Orores  of 
'lamey,"  ate  well  known  by  reputation  all  over  Europe — and 
'eed,  wherever  Englialuaen  and  Irishmen  chance  to  travel. 


half-dosen  vertes  desotiptivs  of  how  "  the  brntt  and  salmon 
play. at  backgammon,"  aa  no  one  can  be  in  Cotk  and  find 
hiinaelf  at  a  lots  for  the  song,  with  ad  libitum  variations, 
including,  of  course,  Prout's  at^iplementsl  lines : — 
"  There  ii  s  stone  there,  that  whoever  kiuM, 
Oh '.  he  never  miiaea  to  gnw  eloquent ; 
'Ti>  be  may  clamber  to  a  lady's  chamber. 
Or  become  amemberof  Parlisment." 
"  A  clerei  spoaler  he'll  soon  turn  out,  or 
An  aut-*nd-Oat«— '  to  be  let  alone.' 
Don't  hope  to  hinder  him,  or  to  bewilder  him — 
Sore  he's  a  pilgtim  from  the  Blarney  Stone." 
'Which  is  the  identical  pebble,  or  real  Blarney  Stone,  is  some- 
what difficult  to  point  out  to  the  downright  plain-dealiog 
English  visitor,  for  the  Jrishy  redundant  reason  that  there 
happen  to  be  two  portions  of  the  edifice  i,o  which  the  oirscu- 
louB  power  of  conferring  mellifluous  and  mMmeric  eloquence  is 
attributed   by  confllDling  local   authorities,      One  atone   is 
pointed  out  to  visitors  ss  the  veritable  Mculaloritim  ;  and  we 
incline  to  this  opinion,  inasmuch  as  it  it  mudi  more  easy  of 
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uGMs,  and  Menu  to  bare  luffand  ttota  pMriou*  devotion  in 
being  much  worn  and  broken.  AnoUier  atone  i«  alto  indieattd, 
but  thia  ia  held  to  be  ■  lapU  ofimimU  and  a  petra  Kandaii; 
and  with  lome  naaon,  for  it  i«  lituite  in  the  wall  joit  below 
ihe  edge  at  the  parapet,  and  requirea  the  p«rty  perfonning  the 
kuaing  busineat  to  be  let  down  bj  the  heela  in  order  to  do 
so,  orer  a  parapet  aome  hundred  feet  Erom  the  gronnd.  TJu» 
perilous  predicament,  howeTcr,  ia  not  always  iouiled  upon; 
for  Mr.  Barrow,  in  hii  piquant  manner,  deacribing  how  he 
went  through  th=  proceu,  »»j» :— •'  \  ascended  to  the  nummit 


hai  juit  hit  it ;  and  ihurelj  don't  the  glntlemen  talk  Uamej 
to  the  ladiea,  and  do  it  all  the  better  for  kiuing  the  (tone'*  I 
found  there  wm  no  milting  the  rirtuf  ■  of  the  Dlarney  Stone, 
So  down  I  popped,  and  the  atone  having  been  well  washed  hj 
the  rain,  I  beitowed  npon  it  three  kiaiei,  which,  however 
ftrong  their  viituea  may  be  in  wanning  the  hearts  of^tbe 
Udiei,  ilruck  icy  cold  to  my  lipa."  Mr.  Windle,  wboae  local 
amour  propn  might  be  supposed  to  tncenie  him  agiinat  the 
flinty-hearted  Saxon  siitiriita  of  hia  slab,  ingenuously  ««yi 
himself :  "  The  touch  of  the  Blarney  Stone  makca  a  liar  of  the 


<!k.'^.  ' 


of  the  tower,  on  a  comer  of  wbiob  i«  placed  the  Ikmoua 
Blarney  Stone,  which  I  was  very  gravely  awured  poaaeaaed  Ihe 
power  of  ""^'"g  thoae  who  kiu  it  ever  after  agreeable  in  their 
umveTMition  to  the  ladiei.  '  A  coniununation  derontly  to  be 
wished,'  thought  I.  '  Oeh,  your  honour  must  kneel  down  and 
kiss  it  three  times,'  quoth  the  guide  i  '  and  sore  you'll  be 
sble  to  coax  the  ladies— faith,  there's  neverthe  gintleoian  that 
misaea  !'  '  Now,  my  fHend,  tell  me  truly  if  you  don't  mean 
by  "  talking  blarney,"  the  impudence  of  telling  "  mighty  big 
lies  "  without  blushing :'     'Faith,  and  I  belieye  your  honour 


Srst  magnitude,  but  a  smooth  and  graceful  liar— its  eminent 
perfection  is  a  sweet  and  graceful  tongue  in  whispering  the 
softest  words  into  the  ear  of  woman,  full  of  guile,  and  blan- 
diahment,  and  potential  flattery,  and  uncontrolUble  in  'M 
■way  over  the  credulous."  Miss  Plumptra  translates  Blarney 
into  the  single  word  '  Bhodomontsde,' — a  faculty  of  speech 
marvellously  perceptible  in  the  vicinity  around,  whose  In- 
habitants, it  is  said,  have  been  mistaken  by  Boullaye  Ic  Goui 
and  Lstocnaye  for  a  colony  from  Gascony.  They  are,  of  a 
truth,   a  BWSggering,  vainglorious,    wheedling    population," 
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Plattering  this,  and  from  the  Herodotus  of  the  place  too !  All 
these  imputations,  however,  can  hardly  be  true ;  for  even  the 
proprietor's  kiss  of  the  stone  itself,  like  the  \yonderful  Lamp 
in  the  hands  of  the  old  magician  in  ''Aladdin/'  did  not  confer 
happiness,  inasmuch  as  the  castle  and  all  its  contents  had  not 
very  long  ago  to  be  sold  by  public  competition — a  profanation 
bemoaned  in  an  appropriate  strain  by  Prout  in  an  inimitable 
parody  on  Moore's  "  Eyeleen's  Bower,"  beginning — 

''  Oh !  the  muse  shed  a  tear, 
When  the  cruel  auctioneer 
With  a  hammer  in  his  hand  to  sweet  Blarney  came !" 

In  1821,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  his  son-in-law,  Lockhart, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  and  other  celebrities,  paid  the  homage  of 
their  worship  to  the  load-stone,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
citizens,  who  were  eager  that  the  Wizard  should  in  preference 
inspect  their  noble  harbour  and  the  lions  of  **  the  spreading 
Lee,  that,  like  an  island  fail,  encloseth  Cork  with  his  diyided 
flood,"  as  is  said  in  the  "  Faerie  Queene ;"  01:,  as  a  more 
modem  bard  describes  it : — 

"  As  crystal  its  waters  are  pure, 

Each  morning  they  blush  like  a  bride  ; 
And  when  eyening  comes  gray  and  demure, 
With  the  softness  of  silyer  they  glide. 

**  Of  salmon  and  gray  speckled  trout 
It  holds  such  a  plentiful  store, 
That  thousands  are  forced  to  leap  out, 
By  the  multitude  jostled  on  shore." 


Surprisingly  toough,  howerer,  Lookhart  confounded  this 
famous  Spenserian  stream  with  the  Shannon ! — a  blunder 
which  forms  the  text  of  one  of  those  most  instmotiye  *'  Essays 
of  an  Octogenarian,"  by  the  erudite  and  amiable  '*  J.R."  of 
a  thousand  periodicals— James  Roche»  formerly  a  banker,  and 
lately  a  retired  citizen  of  Cork,  which  justly  and  affectionately 
regarded  him  as  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  her  many  honoured 
sons,  and  now  sorrows  for  his  death,  since  April  in  the 
present  year. 

Renvyle  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, — a  remark- 
able ruin  oyerlooking  the  sea — ^has  a  fame  of  another  kind, 
howeyer.  Here  again  history  and  romance,  with  their  thousand 
recollections,  spring  up  t )  people  the  locale  with  the  phantonis 
of  the  past,  as  if  specially  to  heighten,  as  it  were,  the 
present  charms  of  that  singularly  lovely  landscape,  by  re- 
miniscences of  the  turbulent  and  bloody  deeds  of  which  it 
was  the  site,  and  which  are  here  recalled  by  the  presence 
of  Renvyle  Castle — 

"  Beneath  whose  battlements,  within  whose  walls, 
Power  dwelt  amid  her  passions : — in  proud  state 
Each  feudal  chief  upheld  these  armed  halls, 
Doing  his  eyil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date : " 

a  kind  of  recollection,  however,  much  more  stiitable  for  anti- 
quarians and  bookworms,  than  for  qidet  Irish  tourists  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


XAVIER  DB  MAISTEE. 


Onf.  January  evening,  1794,  in  a  pretty  apartment  of  the  Hue 
dc  Pd,  at  Turin,  there  met  a  party  of  eight  young  gentlemen  to 
smoke,  and  drink,  and  talk  as  pleasantly  as  might  be.  They 
were  soldiers.  Some  of  them,  though  still  yoxing,  had  seen 
much  service,  and  coidd  discourse  on  marches  and  counter- 
marches, and  all  the  manceuvres  of  war,  as  well  as  the  best. 
But  something  very  different  from  martial  glory  brought  them 
t^cther  that  night ;  they  had  come  to  hear  and  to  criticise  a 
new  composition  by  a  yoimg  aspirant  for  fame — no  other  than 
the  now  justly-celebrated  Xavier  de  Maistre. 

Personally,  Xavier  de  Maistre  was  unknown  to  most  of 
them.  They  had  heard  of  him  as  a  young  soldier  of  promis- 
ing ability,  fond  of  adventuiie,  and  bent  on  improvement ;  they 
had  heard  that  he  had  made  a  balloon  ascent,  and  with  a 
provincial  Mongolficr  had  taken  a  journey  into  the  air. 
Recently  he  had  made  another  journey,  not  so  startling,  nor 
so  perilous,  but  one  which  promised  to  make  him  far  better 
known  than  the  first,  namely,  *'  A  Journey  Hound  my  Room." 
He  had  written  a  book — this  was  the  title — and  by  request  the 
manuscript  was  to  be  read  that  night.  Already  the  critics  felt 
prepossessed  in  his  favour.  He  was  the  brother  of  Joseph  de 
Maistre,  senator  of  Savoy,  whose  ** Eloge  de  Victor  Amidee" 
had  gained  him  great  popularity. 

The  Count  d' Ailly,  a  brave  but  impetuous  man,  had  been 
selected  reader ;  and  having  chatted  for  some  time  on  indif- 
ferent topics,  he  received  the  paper,  unrolled  it,  glanced  down 
the  page  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  and  began. 

Everybody  knows  the  plan  and  subject  of  "  A  Journey 
Roimd  my  Room,"  that  small  chef-d'oBuvre  which  has  found 
no  rival  for  sixty  years.  It  is  a  series  of  impressions  and 
philosophical  reflections  upon  the  body  and  the  mind,  the  self 
and  the  other  aelf^  the  soul  and  the  beast.  It  was  written 
during  captivity,  when  the  author's  only  companions  were  a 
valet  and  a  dog.  What  bright  touches  of  humour  there  are 
scattered  throughout  the  work ;  how  carefidly  he  tells  us  that 
his  room  is  in  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude;  how  he 
abjures  those  people  who  are  so  much  masters  of  their  move* 
ments  and  ideas  as  to  say,  "  To-day  I  will  make  three  visits, 
write  four  letters,  and  finish  the  work  I  have  begim ;"  yrith 
what  quaintness  he  depicts  every  part  of  his  little  domicile, 

^  dog,  and  the  yalet  Joanctti ;  how  his  reflections  seem  to 


leap  up  unbidden  at  the  commonest  incident — and  how  deep, 
and  truthful,  and  clear  they  are ;  and  how,  all  through,  his 
double  nature  seems  to  haunt  him — ^his  body,  the  heast^  of  the 
**  earth,  earthy" — ^his  soul  wandering  at  will  whithersoever  it 
listeth,  from  the  lowest  pit  of  hell  to  the  furthest  fixed  star 
beyond  the  milky  way,  to  the  confines  of  the  universe,  to  the 
gates  of  chaos ! 

When  the  Count  d' Ailly  had  achieved  his  task,  and  finished 
the  reading  of  the  manuscript,  he  was  pleased  to  declare  the 
author  a  man  of  talent,  a  man  of  first-rate  order,  and  one  who 
was  destined  for  immortality. 

Every  body  praised  the  book  except  a  young  hussar,  who 
had  listened  attentively  all  the  time,  but  expressed  no  opinion 
on  its  merit.  From  words  of  civil  praise,  the  company  became 
enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  the  young  litterateur;  and, 
excited  by  the  punch  of  which  he  had  been  drinking  pretty 
freely,  and  the  applause  which  his  reading  had  obtained,  the 
count  began  to  draw  a  critical  comparison  between  the  com- 
positions of  the  two  brothers — a  comparison  which  in  no  degree 
tended  to  the  credit  of  the  elder. 

"  Messieurs,"  said  he,  **  it  is  clear  enough  to  us  all  that  the 
'  Eloffe  de  Victor  Amedie,'  is  nothing  more  than  a  wild  rhapsody 
when  compared  with  this  '  Journey  Round  my  Room.*  One 
abounds  in  words,  gracefully  piled,  I  grant  you,  but  still  little 
more  than  phrases ;  here  you  have  thoughts,  great  thoughts, 
powerful  thoughts — ^here  the  foliage  is  never  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  the  fruit." 

*•  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  the  yoimg  hussar,  **  if  I  venture  to 
differ ;  it  seems  to  me  that  you  overrate  the  ability  of  the 
writer.  Xavier  may  have  talent,  but  Joseph  has  something 
far  beyond  talent;  he  possesses  genius  of  no  common  order.'-' 

The  company  became  interested  in  the  discussion ;  opposi- 
tion adds  to  the  entertainment  of  a  critical  disquisition.  A 
combat  of  wit  is  far  more  agreeable  than  perfect  unaniniity. 

'*  Sir,"  said  the  count,  curling  his  long  moustache  on  his 
finger,  "  you  are  greatly  mistaken.  I  can  detect  a  splendour  in 
this  rising  orb  which  shall  banish  the  pale  light  shed  by  the 
genius  of  the  other." 

The  young  hussar  changed  colour. 

*'  The  pen  of  Xavier,"  ho  remarked,  **  may  amuse  an  idle 
hoar,  but  that  of  Joseph  is  eyer  employed  in  imperishable 
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work.  Fofterity  will  crown  him  with  fayour  when  the 
♦Journey  Round  my  Room '  is  entirely  forgotten." 

With  this  he  began  to  recite  some  of  the  most  eloquent 
pasiages  from  the  ** Eloge  de  Victor  Anhedie**  with  apower  and 
beauty  not  easily  described. 

*'  You  are  remarkably  critical,  sir/'  said  the  count,  ironically 
—the  count  was  evidently  piqued ;  opposition  made  him  obsti- 
nate— *'  doubtlesSi,  Joseph  Xavicr  would  be  greatly  obliged  to 
you  for  your  good  opinion ;  no  doubt  he  would  fully  concur 
in  the  sentiments  which  ycu  have  expressed ;  no  doubt  he  is 

already—" 

**  T^t? "  cried  the  young  man,  advancing  three  paces,  and 
with  a  flush  on  his  hitherto  pale  cheeks,  that  made  them  red 
as  crimson. 

"Peace!  peace!"  said  the  others,  *'the  count  meant 
nothing." 

"I  demand,"  cried  the  young  man, ''  that  he  state  distinctly 
what  he  did  mean. " 

"As  you  will,  as  you  will,"  returned  the  count,  '*  I  meant 
to  say,  and  say  it  now  distinctly,  that  Joseph's  proud  heart 
will  be  filled  with  envy  at  his  brother's  success  ! "     . 

"It's  false ! "  cried  the  other,  **it'B  a  base  calumny!" 

"  Your  words  are  violent,  sir,"  said  the  count,  and  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  sword-hilt ;  "  doubtless  a  gentleman  so  ready  with 

warlike  words  will  be  as  ready  to  support  them  in  the  warlike 

ft 
wav. 

"  I  understand  you,  count,"  returned  the  young  hussar,  **  and 
am  ready  to  support  everything  I  utter.  Joseph  has  too 
noble  a  heart  to  grudge  at  a  brother's  fame,  if  that  brother 
eyen  deserves  it ;  and  he  that  says  otherwise  lies  1 " 

"  Bravely  spoken,"  said  the  count,  as  he  rapped  the  lid  of 
his  comflt  box ;  "  now  to  business.    Your  name  ? " 

''Xatier  de  MaUtre  !" 

The  count  drew  back  in  mute  astonishment ^the  rest  were 
filled  with  admiration. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  count,  "  thai  the  duel  is  now  impossible 
—unnecessary — ^must  not  be— the  matter  is  cleared  up." 

"Not  so,"  returned  the  young  man,  '*  I  cannot  understand 
why  a  brother  may  not  defend  a  brother's  reputation  as  well 
as  any  one  less  tenderly  connected." 

"Of  course,"  said  the  count,  '*  the  word  calumny,  the  im- 
putation on  my  character,  is  withdrawn,  and  we  have  but  to 
pledge  each  other  in  a  bumper,  and  be  firm  friends  for  ever." 

"Stop,  sir  count,  stop — ^I  will  never  withdraw  the  word, 
unless  you  first  withdraw  that  which  called  forth  that 
word." 

"  Impossible !  " 

"Then  the  duel  must  proceed.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
assert  my  brother's  honour,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  defend  it 
with  my  blood  !  " 

So  they  agreed  that  the  duel  should  take  place  upon  the 
following  morning.  Xavier  went  home,  and  wrote  a  loving 
letter  to  his  brother,  telling  him  the  whole  circumstance  of  the 
case,  the  provocation  he  had  received,  the  qusrrel  that  had 
ensued,  and  the  duel  which  was  to  decide  it  at  dawn  next  day. 

He  sent  along  with  the  letter  his  manuscript,  begging  his 
brother  to  read  it,  and  then  commit  it  to  the  flames.  As  for 
himself,  he  expected  to  be  slain — victory  he  did  not  look  for ; 
but  how  could  he  fall  more  nobly,  so  he  wrote,  than  in  defence 
of  a  man  whom  all  Prance  revered,  and  who  was  endeared  to 
him  by  the  still  more  loving  ties  of  brotherhood  ?  At  early 
dawn  he  received  a  note  firom  the  count :  it  was  couched  in 
the  following  terms : — 

Monsieur, — ^You  hare  prudent  friends.  The  governor  of 
Turin  has  had  me  arrested,  and  I  am  to  be  carried  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Savoy.  You  must  feel  that  this  circumstance  must 
not  in  honour  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  our  meeting.  I  shall 
be  ready,  sir,  to  attend  you  at  Cambray. 

"Cambray,"  repeated  the  yoimg  man,  mechanically — "and 
why  notr  should  not  a  man  go  forty  leagues  if  necessary  to 
defend  a  brother's  honour^  " 

He  attached  a  postscript  to  his  letter,  saying  that  it  was 
not  at  Turin  but  at  Cambray  that  he  should  meet  his  antago- 


nist, and  then,  having  despatched  the  letter  and  manuscript, 
prepared  to  set  out  for  the  rendezvous. 

But  he  was  arrested — arrested  in  the  fuU  meaning  of  the  term 
— disarmed  in  the  name  of  the  governor,  and  lodged  as  a 
prisoner, in  a  chamber  of  the  citadel. 

Not  many  days  after,  Joseph  de  Maistre  arrived  at  Cambray. 
There  he  learnt  that  no  duel  had  occurred,  that  the  count  was 
boasting  of  the  pusillanimity  of  the  yoimger  brother,  and  still 
condemning  the  envy  of  the  elder.  Surprised  and  somewhat 
alarmed,  Joseph  wrote  immediately  to  Turin,  and — duels  are 
contagious — ^professed  his  willingness  to  fight  on  Xavier's 
behalf.  As  for  the  book,  that  was  already,  not  in  the  flames, 
but  in  the  printer's  hands — and  when  the  news  came  that 
Xavier  was  in  prison,  Joseph  hastened  to  him  without  a 
moment's  delay. 

£arly  one  morning  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  were  surprised 
by  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  senator  of  Savoy.  The  old  walls 
echoed  to  the  clatter  of  his  horses,  and  half-a-dozen  men  were 
ready  enough  to  answer  all  the  questions  the  senator  could 
ask.  But  they  had  no  good  news  to  tell.  Xavier  had  escaped. 
Under  cover  of  night  he  had  stolen  out  of  the  citadel ;  they  had 
sought  for  him  in  vain,  and  it  appeared — they  could  not  say 
for  certain — ^but  it  seemed  that  he  had  taken  the  road  to 
Cambray. 

Aliens !  Joseph  was  on  the  road  again.  Never  it  seemed 
had  horses  travelled  so  fast  before :  away  like  the  wind,  over 
broad  open  country  parts,  down  pleasant  lanes,  through  village 
streets,  over  rustic  bridges — fields  and  houses,  towns  and 
Tillages,  lefjt  one  after  the  other  far  behind  —  forward  to 
Cambray ! 

At  the  hotel  Joseph  alighted.  The  servants  were  ready  to 
render  him  assistance.  What  would  monsieur  please  to  take  ? 
Had  monsieur  heard  the  news,  there  was  to  be  a  duel  ?  The 
Count  d'j^lly  and  a  young  officer  were  about  to  fight.  What 
was  the  young  officer  like }  He  was  about  monsieur's  height, 
but  yoimger,  much  younger;  he  was  not  unlike  monsieur. 
The  armourer  had  provided  monsieur  with  a  swoid;  he  had 
none  with  him  when  he  came.  They  would  doubtless  soon 
return — the  wood  was  not  far  distai^t— a  bed'  had  been  made 
ready  for  the  wounded  man.  But  there  Was  a  letter  for 
monsieur  and  a  book.  A  letter — so  Joseph  found — from  the 
printer  of  his  brother's  book,  and  the  book  no  other  than  "  A 
Journey  Round  my  Room." 

So  with  this  book  held  fast  to  his  bosom,  as  if  it  were  a 
precious  relic,  or  some  rare  and  valuable  gem,  the  brother 
sought  his  brother.  Several  people  accompanied  him,  and  at 
length  they  came  upon  the  very  spot  chosen  for  the  encounter. 
The  duel  had  not  begim.  And  to  make,  as  they  say,  a  long 
story  short,  the  duel  never  did  begin.  The  matter  was  cleared 
up.  The  count  saw  weU  enough  that  he  had  misjudged  both 
brothers,  and  the  afiaur  ended  as  such  afiairs  have  often  ended 
before — in  a  breakfast. 

As  to  the  work,  Joseph  pronounced  it  a  chef-d'oeuvre— 'hti  de- 
clared his  brother  to  be  the  Sterne  of  France — and  said  so 
many  other  things  about  the  good  qualities  of  the  book  and 
the  talent  and  genius  of  Xavier,  that  the  count  confessed  he 
had  been  greatly  mistaken  in  one  thing,  namely,  the  envy  of 
the  elder  brother,  but  that  he  had  been  right  all  along  about 
the  merit  of  the  book :  had  he  not  said  it  from  the  first  ? — had 
he  not  predicted  the  fame  of  the  author  ? — and  did  it  not  seem* 
something  like  fame,  when  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  had 
intervened  since  the  night  of  the  quarrel,  the  book  had  been 

printed,  and  ten  thousand  copies  sold } 

«  •  «  «  • 

Tony  Johannot,  with  inimitable  skiH,  has  depicted  a  scene 
from  this  **  Journey  Round  my  Room."  It  is  that  portion  in 
which  Joannetti  contemplates  the  picttire,  and  propounds  that 
query  touching  the  peculiarity  of  its  expression : — 
** '  Here  Joannetti,'  said  I,  '  hang  up  this  portrait.' 
"  He  had  assisted  me  to  clean  it,  and  yet  had  no  more  idea  of 
all  that  produced  the  chapter  on  the  portrait  than  of  what  goes 
on  in  the  moon.  He  had  of  his  own  accord  handed  me  the 
damp  sponge,  and  by  that  apparently  trifling  action  had  sent 
my  soul  flying  over  a  hundred  millions  of  leagues  in  one 
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■econd  of  ttBM.  Iiwlead  of  replacing  the  picture,  he  retained 
It  to  wipe  it  in  hia  tun.  A  certain  inquiring  look  which  over- 
■pread  hia  fsaturet,  and  indicated  UiBt  tome  difGculty— a 
doubt  lu  wiahed  to  hsTC  reaoived — occupied  hia  mind,  attiacted 
ni7  attention. 
"'Come,'  laid  I,  '  what  fault  have  you  to  find  with  the 

"  'None  at  all,  air.    But  yet—' 

"He  placed  the  picture  againat  one  of  the  Bhelvei  of  my 
eaciitoire,  then  leliring  a  few  pacea,  he  replied, 

" '  Would  you  hare  dte  kindneai,  sir,  to  explain  to  me  why 
thit  portrait  almya  looks  itraight  at  me,  whatever  part  of  the 


are  a  prey  to  vain  regreta,  yonr  plaee  with  her,  it  may  be,  it 
already  filled  up ;  whilat  your  eyes  are  fixed  upon  her  portrait, 
and  you  fondly  imagine  that  you  alone  (at  leaat  in  the  picture) 
monopoliae  hci  gUacea,  the  perfidioua  image,  faithleaa  as  the 
original,  gaica  on  alt  who  approach,  and  amile*  on  every  one. 

"  Joannetti  itill  remained  in  the  same  attitude,  waiting  the 
explanation  he  had  requested.  I  raiaed  my  hud  from  the 
folds  of  my  trSTeliiog-drew,  into  which  I  had  aiuik  it  to 
meditate  more  at  my  eaae  whilst  reaigning  myself  to  the  aad 
reflections  I  had  been  makings'  Do  you  not  perceiTe, 
Joannetti,'  aaid  I,  after  a  moment's  sitence,  and  tumisg  my 
chair  towards  him—'  do  you  not  perceive  that  a  picture,  being 


room  I  more  to  ?  In  the  morning  when  I  make  the  bed  the 
face  is  turned  towards  me,  and  if  I  go  to  the  window,  it  keep* 
looking  atme  all  the  way.' 

" '  In  fact,  Joannetti,'  said  I,  '  if  the  room  were  Hilt  of 
people,  thia  fair  lady  would  look  every  way  and  at  evei^  one 
M  the  same  time  V 

"'Oh,  yes, air.' 

" '  She  would  smile  upon  all  who  came  and  went,  as  well  as 
upon  nie.' 

"Joannetti  made  no  answer.  I  stretched  myself  in  my  easy 
chair,  and,  letting  my  head  fall  on  my  breasl,  I  resigned  my- 
self to  very  serious  meditations.  What  a  light  bresks  in  on 
me !     Poor  lovei  1  whilst  yon,  far  removed  from  youi  mistress. 


■  plane  aurfkce,  the  rays  of  light  passing  off  froni  every  point 
of  that  surface  .  .  .  ? ' 

"Joannetti,  at  this  explanation,  opened  his  eyes  so  wide  that 
the  whole  pupil  became  visible ;  he  half  opened  hi*  mouth 
also ;— theee  two  actions  indicate  in  the  human  lace,  according 
to  die  celebrated  Le  Brnn,  the  highest  degree  of  astonish- 
ment. Without  a  iloubt  it  was  my  beast  that  had  entered 
upon  such  a  dissertstion,  for  my  soul  knew  well  enough  that 
Joannetii  knew  nothing  of  plane  surfaces,  and  atill  leas  of 
rays  of  light ;  the  monstrous  dilation  of  his  eyelids  recalled  . 
me  to  myself.  I  suffered  my  head  to  sink  down  again  within  ' 
the  collar  of  ray  travelling-dress,  and  there  ao  eoseoncsd 
myaelf  that  scarcely  any  part  of  it  was  left  visible. ''  I 
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SIR  FaASCIS  DRAKE. 


E>'ci-ixD  hat  long  held  the  impiie  of  the  aei :  this  h&s  been 
her  difitinguUhing  clurscteristic.  In  times  of  dinger  ehe  hu 
not  trusted  in  her  fortiSed  ciUe*  ot  her  mytello  towen,  but 
in  her  wooden  walla,  which  hiTe  been  to  her  u  invulnerable 
defence.  Wu  has  deiolated  other  luida, — fruitfiil  field*  have 
been  tamed  into  detett  wutei,— labour  hu  been  driTen  bom 
iu  daily  toil, — happy  hotnei  have  been  bluted, — on  Tigoroui 
youth  and  bloshing  maid — on  loiiling  childhood  and  ^ay- 
haired  old  age — on  lacred  piieKt,  and  mother,  more  lacred 
stilt — haa  come  down  a  common  curte ;  but  there  in  England 


their  insular  pwiiion  may  account  for  thu.  Another,  and  a 
more  potent  reuon  ia,  tiiat  her  loni  hBvc*bcen  brave  and 
daring— full  of  a  retolute  oourage  no  advenity  eonld  damp  — 
of  a  lofty  hope  no  dlMppointment  could  deatro j. 

In  a  humble  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Tavy,  not  far  from 
TaTiatock,  wai  bom  one  of  the  men  moit  eminent  for  the 
qualitiee  we  have  named.  In  that  neighbourhood,  in  the  year 
IG46,  lived  a  clergyman  with  a  lai^  family;  and,  as  ia  otten  the 
case,  with  limited  meana.  Thia  clergyman  waa  blcued  with 
twelve  children,  of  theae  the  eldeat  became  known  to  poalerity 


the  J  dwell  aeciue — of  all  theae  terrora  they  have  only  known  the 
name  ;  tor  England'*  fieeu  and  England'!  naval  heroes  bate 
never  failed  her  in  her  hour  of  need.  Nor  ia  thia  all.  The 
British  flag  has  proudly  waved  o'er  every  sea  and  floated  on 
every  wind  ;  it  haa  bound  up  nations  b^  the  bond*  of  com- 
merce 1  it  baa  carried  the  English  Bible  and  English  civilisa- 
tion to  every  corner  of  the  globe.  Where  the  savage  wandered 
ithas  planted  flontisbing  communities,  whose  coming  splendour 
bids  &ii  to  more  than  rival  our  own;  it  has  been,  in  every 
comer  of  the  globe,  the  banner  of  the  free.    In  »ome  degree, 


a*  Francis  Drake ;  the  father  wai  connected  with  Sit  John 
Hawkins,  the  great  naval  commander :  thia  would,  poB*ibly, 
account  for  the  fact  of  young  Drake'a  being  deatined  fiw  the  sea. 
His  father's  removal  to  the  neighbouthood  of  Chatham  may 
alM  be  taken  a*  another  rcasm  for  devoting  the  boy  to  that 
element  on  which  he  was  afterward  to  win  ao  fail  a  renown. 
But  hi*  beginning  was  humble  enough  :  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  maiter  of  a  small  trading  ship  ;  ihero  he  conducted  him- 
self so  well,  that  his  master  dying,  the  ship  and  other  matleis 
equally  accflpUble  were  Wl  to  X>rake.    In  this  trade  Drake 
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continued  and  became  a  money-making  man ;  but  this  little 
traffic  with  the  Dutch  coast  was  not  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
Brake's  existence.  Destiny  had  something  greater  and  grander 
in  store  for  him«  We  need  not  tell  the  reader  how  glorious 
was  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth — how  society  was  stirred  up 
from  its  very  depths.  That  age  was  remarkable  for  an  intel- 
lectual activity  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  speculation  such 
OS  we  should  never  have  seen.  It  was  the  age  of  Shakspeare 
— of  Bacon — and  Raleigh — the  powers  of  the  human  mind  were 
concentrated  on  every  conceivable  subject ;  the  loftiest  intellects 
were  spell-boimd  by  the  mysterious  marvels  of  the  illiterate 
and  rude  ;  men's  lives  and  fortuneswere frittered  away  in  search 
of  the  philosopher's  stonCi  that  was  to  turn  everything  it  touched 
into  gold,  and  that  was  to  preserve,  to  the  age  of  Methuselah, 
the  life  of  its  fortunate  possessor.  It  was  an  age  that  reve- 
renced Dr.  Dee  as  a  philosopher,  and  that  was  shortly  to  credit 
eveT3rthing  Raleigh  penned  when  he  wrote  his  wondrous  tale 
of  nations  of  Amazons,  whose  heads  were  imder  their  shoul- 
ders—of El  Dorado  and  its  mountains  of  gUttering  gold.  Over 
everything  a  fervid  imagination  threw  its  gorgeous  robe :  at 
that  time  romance  had  her  home,  not  merely  at  the  Globe 
theatre,  but  in  all  broad  England ;  from  the  Land's  Eiid  to  the 
Tweed,  she  had  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  The  enter- 
prise of  England  was  allured  by  the  flattering  accounts  brought 
home,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  of  the  glory  and  treasure  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Spanish  Main.  Accordingly,  Drake  sold  his 
ship  and  sailed  out  with  his  relative  for  that  attractive  spot. 
Tho  adventure  was  unsuccessful :  it  redounded  not  to  Drake's 
credit,  for  he  somewhat  basely  deserted  his  companion,  and 
lost  his  money  besides.  He  gave  proof,  however,  of  his  nautical 
skill,  for  he  safely  brought  home  the  *'  Judith,"  a  small  vessel 
of  fifty  tons.  In  accordance  .with  the  morality  of  that  age, 
Drake's  next  attempt  was  to  compensate  himself  by  a  bucca- 
neering expedition  against  the  West  Indies,  in  1570.  In  1672 
we  again  find  him  in  the  Spanish  Main,  taking  towns  and 
receiving  enormous  ransoms.  His  next  engagement  was  under 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  Ireland :  this  led  to  his  introduction  at 
Court  by  Sii^  Christopher  Hatton,  and  to  the  great  voyage 
which  won  for  him  his  fame  as  the  circumnavigator  of  the 
globe.  It  seems  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  he  had  already 
looked  on  the  South  Sea,  and  had  prayed  that  he  might  be  the 
first  to  sail  an  English  ship  there.  Drake  went  the  right  way 
to  work  to  insure  the  prayer  being  answered,  for  he  left  no 
means  imtried  for  the  realisation  of  his  daring  aim.  The 
queen  smiled  upon  his  enterprise  ;  and  with  vessels,  the 
largest  of  which  was  but  a  hundred  tons  burden  and  the 
smallest  ten,  in  December,  1577,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  for 
the  South  Sea.  In  the  following  June  he  arrived  at  the  Straits 
of  Magellan;  thence  he  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  coasted  California  and  part  of  North  America,  of 
which  he  took  possession  under  the  name  of  New  Albion ; 
then  he  sailed  across  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  returned  home  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  completed  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  globe  in  two  years  and  ten  months.  This  was  his 
crowning  glory.  The  Spanish  ambassador  complained,  but 
the  queen  could  not  resist  the  popular  impulse  which  had  made 
the  name  of  Drake  dear  to  all  his  countrymen.  She  dined  on 
board  his  ship,  the  '*  Golden  Hind,"  and  made  the  circum- 
navigator a  knight.  Tho  ship  was  drawn  on  shore  and  sacredly 
preserved  till  it  fell  to  pieces,  when  out  of  its  planks  a  chair 
was  made  which  was  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

But  now  came  rumours  of  war  at  home.  In  that  age  the 
greatest  power  in  Europe  was  wielded  by  Spain.  It  was  true 
of  her,  that  the  sun  never  set  on  her  dominions.  And  Spain, 
with  her  great  riches,  with  her  daring  sons,  with  her  imperial 
powers,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  and  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  prepared  to  wage  war  with  England's  queen.  Our 
country  needed  stout  hearts  then :  fortunately  we  had  them. 
Drake  was  sent  to  destroy  the  fleet  forming  the  Spanish 
Armada:  he  entered  Cadiz,  burnt  10,000  tons  of  shipping; 
he  then  burnt  100  ships  and  took  three  castles  between  Cadiz 
and  St.  Vincent  (this  he  called  '*  singeing  the  king  of  Spain's 
beard");  and  then  captured  a  Spanish  carrack,  laden  with 

ecious  booty,  which,  however,  was  not  all  kept  by  Drake, 


for  part  of  it  he  appropriated  to  supplying  Plymouth  with 
water.  When  the  Armada  came,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  country,  as  vice-admiral,  under  Sir  Thomas 
Howard  of  Effingham.  His  name  was  a  word  of  terror  to  the 
Spaniards;  they  deemed  it  useless  to  fight  against  it.  On 
account  of  it  onB  ship,  at  least,  surrendered  without  a  blow. 
The  next  year,  in  an  attempt  to  restore  Don  Antonio  to  the 
race  of  Portugal,  he  was  not  so. successful. 

In  1595,  Drake  and  Hawkins,  who  had  become  friends 
again,  sailed  to  win  booty  in  the  Spanish  Main.  It  'was  a 
strong  armament ;  they  numbered  twenty-six  ships  and  2,503 
troops.  But  the  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong.  Thua  it 
was  in  this  instance.  The  scheme  failed :  Hawkins  died  of 
vexation  ;  Drake  made  subsequent  attempts  to  restore  success, 
but  equally  in  vain.  He,  also,  died  of  vexation ;  but  he  had 
a  sailor's  funeral  and  a  nation's  tears. 

'*  Where  Drake  first  found,  there  last  he  lost  his  name. 
And  for  a  tomb  left  nothing  but  his  fame. 
His  body's  buried  under  some  great  wave ; 
The  eea,  that  was  his  glory,  is  his  grave. 
On  whom  an  epitaph  none  can  truly  make, 
For  who  can  say,  *  Here  liei  Sir  Francis  Drake  ?  *  " 

Such  was  the  tribute  of  the  poetry  of  his  age  to  the  hero 
sleeping  far  away  from  his  home  and  his  fame.  We  give  one 
more : — 

**  The  waves  became  his  winding-sheet,  the  waters  were  his  tomb, 
And  for  bis  fame  the  ocean  sea  was  not  sufficient  room." 

Drake  is  described  as  having  been  low  of  stature,  with  a 
broad  open  chest,  brown  hair,  fair  complexion,  and  clear  large 
eyes.  He  was  a  married  man,  and  served  twice  in  parliament. 
In  hitf  own  neighbourhood,  and  for  many  an  after  year,  he  was 
tensidered  as  a  magician  and  in  league  with  the  devil.  The 
'popular  mind  could  in  no  other  way  account  for  his  unparal- 
leled Buccest.  Fable  after  fable  has  been  grafted  on  his 
marvellous  career.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  western 
counties,  in  order  to  obtain  fresh  water  with  which  to  supply 
Pljrmouth,  he  mounted  his  horse,  rode  about  Dartmoor  till  he 
came  to  a  spring  sufficiently  copious  for  his  design,  then, 
wheeling  round,  pronounced  some  magical  words,  and  gal- 
loped back  into  town,  with  the  stream  in  full  flow  at  his 
horse's  heels.  His  success  against  the  Armada  was  accounted 
for  in  aa  equally  miraculous  manner.  According  to  one 
version,  he  raised  his  fleet  by  taking  a  piece  of  wood  and 
cutting  it  in  pieces  over  the  side  of  his  own  vessel,  when  every 
chip,  as  It  fell  into  the  sea,  immediately  became  a  msn-of-war. 

Tried  by  the  standsrd  of  our  times,  much  of  Drake's 
character  must  be  condemned — ^but  in  his  age  divines  sanc- 
tioned his  expeditions.    For  a  man  always  writing  with  great 
religious  profession,  we  think  Southey  has  taken  a  too  favour- 
able  view  of  Drake's  character.    Of  modem  writers,  Bancroft 
has  taken  the  fairest  view.*    "The  lustre  of  Drake's  name," 
he  writes  in  his  "  History  of  America,"  "  is  borrowed  from 
his  success.    In  itself  this  part  of  his  career  was  but  a  splendid 
piracy,  against  a  nation  with  which  his  sovereign  and  his 
country  professed  to  be  at  peace.    Oxenham,  a  subordinate 
officer,  who  had  ventured  to  imitate  his  master,  was  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  and  hanged ;   nor  w^as  his  punishment  either 
unexpected  or  censured  in  England  as  severe.    The  exploits 
of  Drake,  except  so  far  as  they  nourished  a  love  for  maritime 
aflairs,  were  injurious  to  commerce ;  the  minds  of  the  sailors 
were  debauched  by  a  passion  for  sudden  acquisitions,  and  to 
receive  regular  wages  seemed  base  and  unmanly,  when  at  the 
easy  peril  of  life  there  was  hope  of  boundless  plunder.     Com- 
merce and  colonisation  rest  on  regular  industry."     But  we 
must  not  be  too  severe.    We  must  not  judge  the  men  of  the 
past  as  if  they  wero  possessed  of  the  light  and  knowledge  of 
the  present.    We  see  in  Drake  a  rude  daring  energy,  which 
seemed  wonderful  in  his  own  age.      There  was  in  him,  not 
merely  the  greedy  Fove  of  gain,  but  a  desire  to  plant  the 
British  flsg  in  seas  and  lands   where  beforo  it  had  been 
unknown.     The  honour  of  his  nation  lured  him  on.     Thus 
it  was,   he  was  buccaneer — discoverer — ^hero — precisely  the 
character  deemed  great  and  noble — ^held  up  to  admiration  in 
the  days  in  which  he  lived* 
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THE  EXPERT  SWIMMER. 
A<i  soon  as  the  summer  is  nearly  oyer,  the  fashionable  world  of 
Paris,  like  the  fashionable  world  of  New  York,  takes  flight  to 
the  country  and  the  watering-places,  and  "  everybody  "  is  then 
said  to  be  '*  out  of  town."  A  great  resort  of  the  beau  tnonde 
is  St.  Malo  in  Brittany,  a  picturesque  sea-port,  which  Cha- 
teaabriand  has  immortalised.  A  few  summers  agOf  the 
weather  being  remarkably  fine^  it  was  more  thronged  than 
usual.  Any  one  who  had  been  a  frequenter  of  the  Bahna  in 
the  Chauu^e  d'Antin  during  the  preceding  winter,  would 
haTe  met  old  fiunillac  faces  at  every  step  he  took.  All  Paris 
was  at  Malo.  When  lire  say  aU  Paris,  of  course  we  include 
the  (UgatU*  of  Paris — those  superb  gentlemen,  so  well  known 
on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  at  the  billiard-tables  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  who  live  so  gaily  for  a  short  time,  no  one  knows 
now,  astonishing  all  Paris  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  boots,  the 
whiteness  of  their  linen,  s&d  the  grandeur  of  their  air,  and 
disappearing  by-and-by  no  one  knows  where. 

At  Malo,  at  the  period  we  mention,  there  was  one  of  these 
distinguished  individuals,  whom  everybody  knew,  though 
everybody  was  surprised  to  see  him  there.  The  fact  was, 
that  it  was  universally  believed  that  during  the  preceding 
lammer  he  had  made  a  very  clean  finish  of  a  fine  property  at 
the  Cafe  de  Paris,  at  the  opera«  and  on  the  race-course  at 
Chantilly,  and  was  now  in  training  for  the  Morgue  In  some 
Teiy  gloomy  garret.  What  was  the  surprise  of  the  visitors 
It  St.  Malo,  when  he  mode  his  appearance  on  the  promenade 
B8  fresh,  as  gay,  as  gloriously  foppish  as  ever ;  white  gloves, 
exquisite  boots,  lorgnette^  glossy  moustache — ^nothing  in  his 
whole  personel  betokened  aught  but  prosperity  and  wealth  I 
He  played  as  deeply  at  the  casino  as  ever  he  hod  done  at  the 
Jockey  Club,  and  displayed  the  same  flow  of  animal  spirits, 
and  the  same  disposition  to  make  jokes  and  say  smart  things, 
that  made  him  "  auch  a  nice  young  man  and  so  witty  '\  amongst 
the  young  ladies.  Every  one  began  to  wonder  how  he .  had 
repaired  his  fortunes,  and  his  sudden  resurrection  was  added, 
without  hesitation,  to  the  already  numerous  wonders  of  the  * 
world. 

The  mystery  was,  however,  very  soon  explained.    Two  per- 
B onages  of  rough  exterior  made  their  appearance  one  morning 
at  his  hotel,  and  inquired  for  him.    Upon  receiving  a  descrip- 
tion of  them  from  the  waiter,  he  arose  and  bolted  straightway 
through  the  back  door,  and  fetching  a  compass,  came  round  in 
front,  and  flew,' rather  than  ran,  towards  the  beach.     The  two 
strangers — let  us  acknowledge  it  at  once,  the  two  bailifls — 
gave  chase  with    tremendous    ardour.     The  whole  of  the 
f:ishionables  were  out  taking  their  morning  walk,  and  were 
hugely  delighted  at  the  spectacle.    Here  was  a  fair  prospect 
for  an  exciting  scene — a  full-blown  comedy.     The  first  act 
was  begun ;  the  denouement  was  coming.     All  rushed  towards 
the  hapless  wight,  expecting  to  see  him  surrender  at  discretion 
as  soon  as  he  reached  the  water.    Not  so  ;  as  he  ran,  he  began 
to  divest  himself  of  his  outer  garments,  and  ere  he  arrived  at 
low-water  mark,  his  costume— ^o/»  pudor ! — consisted  of  a 
pair  of  bathing  drawers,  "  pure  and  simple,"  as  his  country- 
men would  say.    Without  longer  delay  than  was  necessary  to 
slip  off  his  boots,  he  plunged  into  the  foaming  tide,  and  struck 
out  boldly  towards  the  illimitable  perspective.     The  "  first 
circles,*'  all  of  which  were  now  assembled  on  the  scene  of 
action,  were  still  more  delighted.    This  was  the  first  touch  of 
the  emotional  that  many  of  their  members  had  met  with  for 
some  dme,  notwithstanding  a  diligent  look-out  for  months 
previously  in  various  ports  of  Europe.    None,  however,  were 
more  delighted  than  the  bailifls.     They  found  themselves 
suddenly  elevated  into  "  lions,"  the  observed  of  all  observers ; 
and  they  felt  sure  of  their  prey,  for  of  course  he  would  have 
to  come  ashore  very  speedily.    They  thought  they  needed  but 
to  wait  a  few  minutes,  or  but  half  an  hour  at  most. 

But  they  were  too  confident.  Human  aflairs  are  necessarily 
uncertain.  Two  hours  rolled  over  without  the  lively  Parisian's 
giving  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  intention  to  return  to  his 
native  shore.  He  was  evidently  in  his  glory  though  not  in 
his  element.  The  fondest  wish  of  the  Frenchman's  heart  was 
being  gratified— the  possession  of  a  fine  opportunity  for  showing 


off  his  accomplishments  to  an  admiring  crowd.  He  was  a 
capital  swimmer,  and  being  now  put  upon  his  mettle  in  more 
senses  than  one,  he  floated,  he  dived,  he  walked,  he  swam 
on  his  back,  swam  with  one  leg  in  the  air,  swam  on  one  side, 
in  short,  did  everything  that  man  could  do  in  the  water,  and 
still  showed  no  signs  of  weariness.  The  bailiffs,  instead  of 
being  discouraged  by  these  evolutions,  only  became  more 
anxious  for  his  capture.  This;  however,  seemed  nearly  as  far 
away  as  ever.  He  was  nearly  three  hours  in  the  water,  and 
was  itHl  gamboling  like  a  porpoise  or  dolphin  of  lively  dispo- 
sition. Suddenly  he  turned  his  head  from  the  shore,  and 
swam  rapidly  towards  the  open  sea.  The  public  functionaries 
who  were  awaiting  his  return  thought  this  a  last  attempt  to 
deceive  them,  and  were  chuckling  at  the  thought  of  how 
quickly  he  would  be  tmdeceived.  But  they  began  to  be 
alarmed  when  they  found  that  he  was  rapidly  disappearing, 
snd  was  already  a  mere  speck  on  the  blue  expanse  of  waters ; 
and  at  last  they  came  to  tiie  conclusion  that  he  was  about  to 
end  his  career  and  baffle  his  creditors  by  drowning  himself, 
thus  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  Suddenly  he  was  seen 
to  hail  a  fishing  lugger,  and  a  moment  afterwards  his  white 
back  glittered  in  the  sunlight  as  he  ascended  its  side.  The 
boat  then  made  sail  towards  the  offing,  and  was  soon  lost 
sight  of. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  swimmer  for  three  weeks. 
He  was  talked  of,  to  be  sure,  but  before  that  time  had  elapsed 
some  more  exciting  topic  had  arisen,  and  he  was  forgotten. 
One  day,  however,  the  English  steamer  come  alongside  the 
quay  at  St.  Malo,  and  a  family,  apparently  of  distinction,  if  a 
huge  pile  of  luggage  and  a  great  retinue  of  servants  prove  it, 
disembarked,  and  what  was  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  see  the  Parisian  exquisite  at  the  head  of  it,  with  a 
charming  English  girl  leaning  on  his  arm,  her  father  and 
mother  following  in  the  rear,  and  he  himself  looking  as 
smiling,  as  elegant,  and  gorgeously  arrayed  as  ever. 

All  was  soon  explained.  He  had,  by  large  promises,  in- 
duced the  fishermen  to  convey ^him  to  Jersey,  and  once  there, 
his  address  did  all  the  rest.  His  charming  air,  the  air  of 
romance  and  mystery  he  threw  about  his  position,  carried  the 
shopkeepers  by  storm.  They  hastened  to  rig  him  out  from 
top  to  toe  in  the  extreme  of  the  mode,  in  the  full  belief  that 
they  were  gaining  a  place  in  the  memory  of  a  frolicsome 
count  of  high  rank,  and  that  his  arrival  in  a  strange  country, 
in  swimming  drawers  and  a  fisherman's  jacket,  was  *'  a  way 
he  had."  Once  equipped,  he  sallied  forth,  and  was  soon  the 
lion  of  St.  Helier's.  Everybody  was  on  tiptoe  to  invite  him 
to  their  house.  He  was  fiattered,  feted,  and  caressed.  He 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  wealthy  merchant  then  residing 
there  with  his  family.  He  soon  became  a  constant  visitor 
at  the  house,  and  having,  by  his  pleasing  appearance  and 
fascinating  manners,  secured  the  affections  of  one  of  the 
daughters,  became  possessor  of  her  hand,  and  with  it  an 
enormous  fortune.  He  returned  to  St.  Malo.  in  the  manner 
we  have  described.  Inquiries  made  about  him  by  Mr.  P. 
in  Paris  were  satisfactorily  answered  by  well-wishing  friends 
and  were  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  slight  doubts  that  he 
might  have ;  for  with  all  an  Englishman's  love  for  alliance 
with  idle  aristocracy,  the  father,  as  well  as  the  daughter,  was 
captivated  by  the  Frenchman's  brilliant  exterior,  easy  man- 
ners, lofty  pretensions,  and  evident  familiarity  with  good 
society.  The  fortune  restored  the  Parisian  to  his  old  posi- 
tion in  society.  He  paid  his  debts  at  St.  Malo,  and  the  next 
day  started  for  Paris,  where  he  was  formally  united  to 
Miss  P.  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  The  matter  furnished  a 
delightful  topic  for  the  gossip  in  the  salon  of  the  Chaussde 
d'Antin  last  winter.  Much  as  people  were  disposed,  how- 
ever, to  blame  the  gentleman  for  the  conduct  which  had  driven 
him  to  commit  himself  as  a  last  resource  to  the  mercy  of  the 
treacherous  deep,  all  admired  his  singular  audacity,  his  sur- 
prising address,  and  wondered  at  his  good  fortune.  He  and  his 
wife  are  now  moving  in  quite  as  good  circles  as  those  which 
assembled  on  the  beach  at  St.  Malo  to  see  him  take  the  plunge 
which  was  to  bring  him  a  happy  deliverance  or  an  ignoble 
end ; — and  the  whole  story  is  simple  truth. 
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THB   BBAUCHAMP  TOffBR   IN   THR  TOWER   OF    LONDON. 


Obat  nukei  Iiii  bard  czclaim— 


niture  appetied  in  darker  colours — that  nowhm  have  been 
Been  in  cleaiei  light  the  faithleuiieii  of  fiiendi,  the  brutality 
of  power,  the  laTBge  hate  of  foei.    There  Anne  Bolejn  and 


re  than  queitionable  whethei  the  poet  had  any  right      Catherine  Hon-ard,  the  victimt  ol  a  monarch's  caprice,  went 
t  the  name  -of  the  great  Roman  with  London'i  Int-      ^o  a  b'.oodf  death.    There  Lady  Jane  Grey  met  her  untimely 


MvT  EsrrX') 


Fio.  3. 


end,  M  aa  to  ahed  eternal  liutre  on  hei  ill-itarrcd  life.    There 
ia  Uiat  fate, 

<ng  ahame.    It  14  certain,  however,  that  England'i  aaddret  <<  Miwamed,  through  which  before 

igedieahaTebeenicttdthtie— that  nowhere  hai  poor  human  Wenl  Sidney,  RuMell,  Raid gb,  Cninmsr,  More." 
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ThoM  walla  tell  a  fearfid  tale.  In  ths  aliacnce  of  kuUn;,  we 
(K>uld  read  in  the  Beauchainp  Town  the  chuacten  of  the  men 
Mud  time*.  So  itrikiii^y  true  ia  it,  as  haa  been  obaerred,  that 
there  coold  be  no  doobt,  far  instance,  »«  to  the  ambition  of 
Edwatd  I.  or  the  weakneM  of  Edward  II.,  the  ]u«t  of 
Henry  Vni.,  the  bigotry  of  Harj,  or  the  Tanity  of  Elirabeth, 
if  wepoaaeMcdno  other  record  than  theae  walla  could  fluidak. 
The  Beaachamp  Tower  i«  history.  Agea  ipeah  to  lu  by  It. 
It  records  for  ua  the  chronicle  of  the  pa*t ;  it  tell*  what  inno- 
cence languithed  here,  tnuting  in  Ood  when  Tain  wa*  the 
h«lp  of  man— what  high  hope  wai  here  changed  into  black 
deapaii— what  prond  ambition  had  here  to  relinquiah  a 
palace  for  a  piiaon,  dreanu  of  empire  for  itone  walla,  the 
throne  and  the  iceptre  for  the  acaflbld  and  the  axe. 

The  Beaochamp  Tower,  in  all  probability,  deriTca  it*  name 
from  Thomaa  de  Beanchamp,  Eail  of  Waririch,  who  wa*  con- 
fined in  the  atata  prison  there,  prior  to  hit  baniihment  to  the 
lale  of  Man,  in  13S7.  It  conaisu  of  two  stories,  ascended  by  a 
circular  M^rcaae;  the  lower  atory  was  till  lately  uaed  a*  the 
officers'  meH-room.  In thisapartmenttherearaaereral pointed 


men  who  hoped  to  be  remembered  by  it  for  somalhing  more 
than  an  inglorious  captivity  and  a  wretched  end.  Theae  in- 
scriptions ar*  *ad  in  the  extreme ;  no  one  can  expect  they 
could  be  otherwise.  For  inatanoe,  what  can  he  more  touching 
than  the  following :  — 

"  WilliaiD  Rune,  22  dia  Aprilis,  anno  15S9. 

"  Better  it  U  (o  be  in  the  haute  of  morning  than  in  the  houie 
of  banqaeting. 

'  "  The  hearte  of  the  wyie  i>  in  the  momiDg  hoiua.  It  i>  bettsr 
to  have  tome  chaiteniog  than  to  have  over  moche  libertia. 

' '  There  i)  ■  t  jm(  for  all  things ;  a  tyme  to  be  borne  and  a  tyms 
lo  dye;  and^the.daye  of  deatbe  is  better  than  the  day*  of  birthe. 

"  There  ii  an  ende  of  alltbingt ;  and  the  ende  of  a  thing  ii  better 
than  thejbegenyng. 

"  Be  wyse  and  patient  ia  trouble  ;  for  wysdom  defcndidi  as  well 

.    ".Use  well  the  tyme  of  proaperitie,  and  remember  the  tyme  of 

myifortune, ' ' 

Another  in«cription,  in  old  Italian,  i*trBn*lateda*followai— 
"  Since  fortune  hath  cbown  that  my  hope  thonld  go  to  the  wind 


LRNCRST  rj ■<'•■" r,"-^ 
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arched  receaaca,  origmally  admitting  light  into  it  from  narrow 
embrasures,  but  theae  are  now  blocked  up,  and  windowa 
opened  in  another  part  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Tower.  Wo  hare  said,  part  of  it  is  the  officers'  meat-room; 
part  of  it  It  devoted  to  better  purposes,  for  it  ia  now  a  repository 
for  the  ancient  enrolments  of  chancery,  the  moat  valuable,  it  it 
said,  of  the  national  documents.  Of  the  Tower  at  a  whole 
little  nowremuns.  To  what  therefore  does  exist  a  consider- 
able value  attaches.  Aa  the  English  at  •  nation  have  not  been 
remarkable  for  the  attention  they  have  pud  to  tuch  place*, 
it  ia  grati^ring  to  find  they  are  avraking  from  their  apathy, 
and  that  the  Beauchamp  Tower  is  being  restored  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Salvin,  an  eminent  architect  in  thi*  depart- 
ment of  building.  Till  recently  it  hat  been  intccettible  to  the 
public.  It  waa  only  to  late  at  1796  that  the  inacriptiont  it 
conttina  wew  discovered.  Till  then,  by  »ome  means,  they 
had  been  plastered  over;  now,  when  you  enter  the  state  prison, 
nemodals  of  its  former  inhabitants  meet  you  on  every  side. 
Everywhere  you  see  inscriptions,  coatt  of  arms,  initials  cut  to 
wile  away  a  ireary  hour,  or,  poaiibly,  to  remind  potterity  of 


to  complain,  I  with  the  time  were  deitrojod,  my  planet  being  ever 
sorrowM  and  discontented.  "  Wilim  Tyrrel,  1311." 

The  above  inacription  hat  the  name  Cbarle*  Bailly  cut 
upon  it.  In  another  part  of  the  priton  is  the  following 
inscription  by  the  aame  hand : —  % 

"  B«  (Htnd  to  one,  be  enemy  to  none.    Hoping,  have  patience, 

a.D.  1571, 10  Sept.    The  moat  unhappy  man  in  the  world  it  be 

that  ii  not  patient  in  adtersitie ;  for  men  ue  not  killed  with  the 

advenitie  they  have,  but  with  the  impatience  which  thej  suffer. 

Tout  vient  a  poient  quy  peult  attendie 

Oli  loibiri  ne  ton  tettAnoni  veii  dcll'angouia  mia. 

".Et.  29,  Chnrlei  Bailly." 
It  ^tpeara  that  Charle*  Bailly,  or  Bailif,  ai  Camden  spella  hit 
name,  waa  a  person  engaged  in  the  services  and  practice*  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scota,  who,  coming  over  lo  England,  was,  at 
the  very  moment  of  hit  landing,  seized  and  imprisoned.  This 
prisoner  was  afler wards  liberated. 

"  Thomas  Haieh,  1581. 
"  Thomas  Maigb,  which  licth  here  alone. 
That  ftyne  wold  from  hense  begon, 


mi 
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By  torture  strung  my  troyth  was  tried, 
Yet  of  my  libertie  denied. 

'<  1581-ThomM  Maigh  " 
"  ld86—Thomas  Bawdewin— JuU. 
"  As  Yirtuc  maketh  life, 
So  sin  causeth  death." 
(A  pair  of  8calD9.) 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  marks  is  the  name  IANE« 
(fig*  6)  I  without  any  omament  in  addition :  this  is  supposed  to 
have  been  cut  by  the  husband  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  during  his 
imprisonment.  The  beautifully  designed  and  well  executed 
sculpture  (ftg.  3),  is  the  work  of  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, eldest  son  of  John  Dudley,  the  ambitious  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  brother  to  Lord  Guilford  who  was 
^executed. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  engraying,  that  the 
shield  containing  the  lion,  bear,  and  ragged  staff  is  surrounded 
by  a  border  composed  of  oak  sprigs  and  acorns,  honeysuckles, 
and  another  plant  which  we  haye  not  been  able  to  find  a 
tiame  for^    The  inscription  is  as  follows :  ^ 

"  Yow  that  these  beast  do  .wh.  behold  and  se, 
May  deme  with  case  wherefore  here  made  they  be, 
W  ith  borders  eke  wherein      .... 
From  brothers  names  who  list  to  search  the  groimd." 

The  unfinished  line  may  be  filled  up  with  the  words  **  there 
may  be  found." 

Mr.  Bailey,  in  his  history  of  the  Tower,  says,  **  The  names 
of  the  four  brothers  were  Ambrose,  Robert,  Guilford,  and 
Henry ;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  pun,  which  is  evi- 
dently couched  under  the  above  lines,  has  an  allusion  to  them, 
we  may  conjecture  that  the  roses,  separated  in  one  comer,  are 
meant  for  the  name  of  Ambrose,  his  next  eldest  brother ;  the 
elucidation  of  the  remaining  part  of  this  singular  device  may 
be  left  aa  an  interesting  puzzle." 

We  would  suggest  that  tho  acorns  may  possibly  have  been 
intended  for  the  first  letter  of  Ambrose's  name ;  the  roses  for 
the  K  in  Robert;  the  honeysuckle  for  the  H  in  Henry;  and 
perhaps  some  ingenious  reader  will  enable  us  to  apply  the 
remaining  flowers  to  the  G  in  Guilford. 

Another  inscription  (fig.  7)  is  the  following : — 

"  Verbum  Domini  manet, 

1568. 

John  Princ." 

The  date,  as  well  as  the  words  of  this  inscription,  renders  it 
highly  probable  that  the  person  who  made  it  was  some  priest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion. 

The  words,  *»  Saro  Fideli.  Inggram  Percy  "  (fig.  7),  were 
written  by  the  third  son  of  Henry  V.,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  implicated  in  the 
northern  rebellion,  for  which  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Percy, 
was  executed,  with  several  others,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1532.  He  appears  to  have  been  pardoned,  and  to  have  died 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  following  year. 

The  inscription** A.  F.  Page  "  (fig.  1),  relates  to  Francis 
Page,  who,  after  studying  the  municipal  laws  in  England, 
went  abroad,  and  being  ordained  priest,  returned  as  a  mission- 
ary into  his  own  country.  He  resided  for  the  most  part  with 
Mrs.  Anne  Itfhe,  a  widow  gentlewoman;  and  being  at  last  seized, 
he  was  condemned  to  die,  and  was  executed  at  Tyburn  in  the 
year  1601.  Mrs.  Line  was  also  persecuted  and  suffered  death 
for  entertaining  him. 

The  name  of  Peveril  is  met  with  in  several  parts  of  the 
prison ;  one  in  connexion  with  sculptures  of  a  cross  and 
shield  of  arms,  on  which  are  three  wheatsheaves,  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Peverila  of  Derbyshire  (fig.  2) ;  again  at  the 
bottom  of  a  partly  defaced  Latin  inscription,  cut  round  a  border 
of  a  horse-shoe  shape  (fig.  8) ;  and  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
scription (dg.  1).  The  history  of  this  prisoner  is  not  known  ; 
but  it  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  sight  of  these  inscriptions  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  suggestion  of  the  novel  of  **  Peveril  of 
the  Peak."  The  scene  in  another  part  of  the  Tower,  described 
"nthe  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  "has  also  been  evidently  studied  on 

^  spot. 


The  inscriptions  ire  so  numerous,  that '  it  is  difficult  to 
select  from  them ;  here  is,  however,  one  we  cannot  pass  over^ 

'/  He  whom  this  place  will  not  mend, 
Was  bad  before  and  worse  will  end." 

Above  the  fire-place  is  an  inscription  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots* 
Scattered  here  and  there  are  the  names  of  several  exninent 
nonconformists  (fig.  4),  who  suffered  at  Tyburn  and  elsewhere, 
amongst  them  Dr.  Cook. 

Elsewhere  we  meet  with  the  record,  "  1576,  Thomas  FooU." 
Below  this  is  a  rude  piece  of  scidptuxe  by  Thomas  WillynT 
gar,  without  date,  which  consists  of  a  bleeding  hesrt  with  the 
letters  T.  W.,  the  initials  of  his  own  name,  on  the  one  side,  and 
P.  A.,  most  likely  those  of  his  mistress,  on  the  other.  There 
is  also  a  figure  of  Death  holding  a  dart  in  the  left  hand,  and 
an  hour-glass  in  the  right ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bleeding  heart  are  the  words  "Thomas  WillTugar,  gold- 
smith." 

"  My  hart  is  yours  tel  dethe.'* 

Passing  over  several  inscriptions  of  little  interest,  we  come 
to  the  following  inscription : — 

*(  Thomas  Roper, 

1670. 

Per  passage  penable  passions  a  part  plaisant." 

This  person  was,  probably,  a  descendant  of  tho  Ropers  in 
Kent,  one  of  whom  married  Margaret,  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Ouf  space  obliges  us  to  refrain  from  noticing  other  inscrip- 
tions of  much  interest ;  we  cannot,  however,  pass  over, 
without  a  few  words,  that  of  Thomas  Abell  (ftg.  5),  who, 
on  the  authority  of  Dodd,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  completed  his  degrees  in  arts  in  the  year  1516,  and, 
proceeding  in  divinity,  became  a  doctor  of  that  faculty.  He 
was  a  man  of  learning,  a  great  master  of  instrumental  music, 
and  well  skilled  in  modem  languages.  These  qualifications 
introduced  him  at  court,  and  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to 
Queen  Catherine  of  Arragon,  wife  of  Henry  VIU.,  and  had 
the  honour  of  ^serving  her  majesty  in  the  capacity  above- 
mentioned.  When  the  validity  of  the  marriage  between 
Henry  and  Catherine  became  a  question,  the  affection  which 
Dr.  Abell  bore  towards  his  mistress  led  him  into  the  contro- 
versies to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  he  opposed  the  divorce  both 
by  words  and  writings.  By  giving  in  to  the  delusions  of 
Elizabeth  Barton,  called  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  he  incurred 
a  misprision,  and  afterwards  was  condemned  and  executed  in 
Smithfield,  July  30,  1540^  together  with  Dr.  Edward  Powell 
and  Dr.  Kichard  Featherstone,  for  denying  the  king's  supre- 
macy, and  affirming  his  marriage  with  Queen  Catherine  to  be 
good. 


HAMBURG. 


In  about  fifty  hours  after  leaving  the  Custom  Houec,  sup- 
posing you  go  from  London  by  one  of  the  mail  steamers,  you 
may  find  yourself  in  Hamburg,  one  of  the  busiest  of  continental 
towns.    Two  things  will  at  once  convince  you  that  you  are  in  a 
foreign  land — the  unaccountable  absence  of  docks,  and  the 
style  of  the  houses,  which  are  old-fashioned,  and  full  of  win- 
dows.   The  part  of  the  town  through  which  a  stranger  is  first 
conducted  leaves  anything  but  a  favourable  impression.    You 
wind  your  way  along  streets  narrow  and  dark,  with,  in  winter, 
a  channel  in  their  centre  for  every  kind  of  abomination,  and 
across  canals  full  of  stagnant  impurities,  and,  of  necessity, 
pregnant  with  disease.    In  a  little  time,  however,  the  part  of 
the  town  rebuilt  since  the  fire  is  reached,  and  the  scene  is 
completely  changed.    Long  rows  of  lofty,  handsome,  white 
brick  or  stucco  houses,  with  an  external  cleanliness  we  look 
for  in  vain  in  the  smoke  and  fog  of  London,  present  a  really 
commanding  appearance.    In  taste  and  splendour — indeed,  in 
everything  but  size — the  shops  in  the  Nieur  Wall  may  chal- 
lenge a  comparison  with  those  of  Regent-street  itself.    On  the 
Jimgferstien,  where  the  beauty  and   fashion  of  Hamburg 
delight  to  congregate,  some  reslly  princely  hotels  are  to  be 
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round.  There,  on  a  summer  eveniog,  one  may  wile  away 
tnany  a  delicious  hour  listening  to  the  music  that  bursts  forth 
from  many  a  gay  and  glittering  pavilion,  or  that  floats  across 
the  Alater,  a  magnificent  piece  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  as  a  crew  of  light  hearts,  with  pleasure  at  the  helm,  give 
themselves  up  to  the  balmy  influence  of  the  hour.  Does  the 
traveUer  wish  for  refreshment.  Let  him  then  enter  the  Alster 
pavilion,  by  which  in  imagination  we  have  placed  him.  There 
he  will  find  the  best  of  everything,  whether  it  be  a  glass  of 
liqueur  or  a  cup  of  coflee,  a  slice  of  that  German  delicacy,  raw 
ham,  or  a  plate  of  confectionary,  served  up  by  pleasant,  good- 
looking  Swiss  vraiters  with  green  aprons,  vrith  a  promptness 
and  civility  that  would  not  disgrace  Jeames  himsell  There 
aU o  he  will  find  that  which  is  so  much  needed  in  England, 
the  wife  and  sister  joining  in  the  relaxations  of  their  male  com- 
panions, drinking  coffee  and  eating  sweetmeats,  and  by  their 
presence  giving  a  tone  and  character  to  the  rougher  sex  ever 
to  be  desired.  It  vrere  well  if  the  same  mixing  of  the  sexes 
in  their  amusements  and  leisure  hours  were  to  be  found  at 
home. 

But  our  coffee  is  drunk  and  our  sweatmeats  are  eaten. 
We  have  seen  nearly  all  the  town,  but  not  its  glory  and  its 
pride.  With  the  exception  of  a  magnificent  Exchange  and 
the  Johanneum  Library,  in  which  Luther's  Bible  is  to  be 
seen,  Hamburg  has  but  little  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  public 
buildings ;  but  she  has  that  which  is  better  than  lofty  domes 
and  Corinthian  columns — she  has  that  which  is  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  people's  weal  and  the  glory  of  the  state. 
In  1814,  when  th^  English  mind  was  as  yet  ignorant  of 
sanatory  reform — long  before  Charles  James  Thackeray  had 
demonstrated,  to  the  ineffable  delight  of  a  black-draught- 
drinking  and  blue-pill-devouring  generation,  that  every  trade 
was  a  short  cut  from  this  world  to  the  next — when  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith  had  but  just  been  breeched,  and  Mr.  Chadwick 
could  not  write  his  own  name  in  a  decent  manner,  and  much 
less  a  report — at  that  very  time  the  Hamburg  people  threw 
down  the  fortifications  by  which  their  town  had  been  de- 
f«ided,  and  turned  them  into  pleasure  walks,  which  in  the 
gummer  are  a  favourite  resort  amongst  all  classes  of  citizens ; 
and  well  may  they  be  so,  for  not  many  towns  have  such 
delightful  promenades — in  but  few  towns  are  the  inhabitants 
thus  wooed  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  means  of  health. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  town.  We  can  then  go 
through  Altona  to  Blankennase,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
mile^,  passing  the  village  of  Ottensen,  memorable  because 
there  sleeps,  till  the  resurrection  mom,  Klopstock^  the  father 
of  German  song.  Our  way  lies  along  a  road  lined  with 
Tillan,  which,  in  the  summer  time  especially,  have  a  very 
inviting  appearance ;  and  every  now  and  then  we  shall  have  a 
romantic  view  of  the  Elbe,  with  its  merchant  ships  and 
steam- vessels  at  our  feet,  and  the  low  ground  of  Hanover 
stretching  far  away  till  it  is  lost  in  the  horizon.  Altona 
belongs  to  Denmark,  but  its  merchants  trade  on  the  Ham- 
burg exchange.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  Wapping  of  its 
more  powerful  and  richer  neighbour ;  yet  part  of  the  town  * 
contains  a  street,  the  Pall  Mall  as  it  is  called,  which  is  much 
•Hinder  and  prettier  than  Portland- place.  Every  reader  of 
Campbell  knows  his  verses  to  the  far-famed  Jewish  maid  of 
Altona ;  and  there  may  yet  be  seen  maidens  with  soft  dark  eyes 
and  raven  hair,  whose  charms  a  poet  might  love  to  sing.  Of 
the  Hamburg  fair,  we  regret  to  virrite  thai  we  cannot  speak 
of  them  in  the  terms  we  should  wish  to  employ.  There  are 
beautiful  women  occasionally  to  .be  seen,  but  most  of  them 
are  foreigners — of  these,  many.are  English — though  the  frozen 
north  and  the  glowing  south  each  contribute  their  share.  The 
Hamburg  Germans  are,  certainly,  not  a  fine  race;  neither 
Uieir  stature  nor  their  physiognomy  strikes  the  stranger 
favourably.  The  men  walk  well ;  they  are  all  drilled.  Not  a 
shoemaker  or  scavenger  lives  in  the  town  but  he  has  **  followed 
to  the  field  his  vrarUke  lord."  One  thing  the  stranger  notices 
at  once  is  the  immense  number  of  deformed  people  that  are 
met  with  in  the  streets.  With  an  impudence  really  amusing, 
they  describe  these  wretched  objects  as  afflicted  with  Englitchen 
Krankheit^  or  English  disease ;  nevertheless,  the  streets  have  a- 


very  lively  appearance.  The  population  of  the  town,  we  believe, 
is  nearly  200,000.  The  trade,  of  which  the  principal  is  in  our 
hands,  amounts  to  about  £20,000,000  a  year.  Hamburg  is 
the  great  depot  of  commerce  fo^  Mc  north  of  Europe.  It  is 
the  highway  for  travellers  as  well,  bo  that  we  may  readily 
imagine  there  are  always  large  numbers  of  people  from 
different  countries  arriving  and  departing—all  which  creates 
variety  and  animation.  Then,  again,  the  mechanics  and  the 
peasants  yet  retain  pec\iliar  dresses,  and  some  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque,  as  the  mark  of  their  respective  condi- 
tions. For  instance,  the  maid  servant  walks  out  with  no  bonnet, 
and  carries  under  her  arm  a  basket  covered  by  a  gay  shawl, 
whether  she  has  any  need  for  it  or  not.  The  vierlanderin, 
vrith  her  breast  sparkling  with  red  and  gold,  often  has  a  gayer 
appearance  than  the  flowers  she  exposes  for  sale.  The  signs 
painted  over  the  doors  of  the  shops — the  variety  of  costumes — 
the  old  houses  and  narrow  ways — show  that,  notwithstanding 
the  excitement  of  commerce,  the  spirit  of  the  past  still  lingers 
in  the  streets  of  Hamburg.  Society  in  Hamburg  is  much  like 
society  elsewhere.  There  is  the  same  amount  of  scandal  and 
gossip.  Perhaps  the  young  lady  is  more  watched  than  in 
England;  you  can  only  manage  to  have  a  word  with  your 
charmer  at  the  ball,  and  in  walking  the  streets  it  is  a  breach 
of  good  manners  to  offer  her  your  arm.  Such  a  step  is  only 
permitted  to  those  who  have  the  happiness  to  be  betrothed. 
The  citizens  rise  early,  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  lasts 
them  till  twelve,  when  a  substantial  breakfast  fortifies  the 
stomach  against  the  advances  of  hunger.  The  morning  is 
chiefiy  spent  in  the  comptoir.  At  one,  every  one  fiocks  to 
the  Bourse,  which  then  presents  a  very  animated  scene.  In 
consequence '  of  the  negotiations  there  effected,  the  wools  of 
Silesia  and  Breslau  find  their  way  into  the  warehouses  of 
Leeds  and  Bradford  Hamburg  is  a  commercial  city,  not  a 
literary  one.  There  are  in^  but  few  literary  men ;  of  the 
latter,  Dr.  Lappenburg  i^the  most  widely  known  to 
English  readers.  But  to  Hamburg,  merchants,  not  students, 
mostly  resort.  The  men  who  live  there  are  generally  more 
intent  on  dollars  than  degrees.  There  is  a  good  library  at  the 
Johanneum,  and  a  very  respectable  commercial  one  at  the 
Change,  to  either  of  which  admissions  can  be  procured  with 
little  difficTilty.  But  you  may  seek  long  in  Hamburg  ere  you 
will  find  men  who  believe  that  learning  is  better  than  houses 
or  lands.  This,  however,  is  no  peculiarity ;  since  the  draper  at 
York  became ^e  Railway  King,  we  fear  this  class  in  England 
has  become  extingt. 

The  most  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  Hamburg,  w^as 
the  fire,  which  broke  out  in  a  narrow  street  called  the  Deich 
Strasse,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1842,  and  whkh  continued  till  the 
midday  of  Sunday,  May  8th,  leaving  a  spsce  of  ground  nearly 
a  mile  in  length,  and  in  one  part  half  a  mile  wide,  covered 
with  smouldering  ruins.  The  number  of  streets  and  places 
totally  destroyed  was  forty- eight,  comprising  two  thousand 
houses,  or  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  houses  in  that  city. 
Thirty  thousand  persons  were  rendered  houseless.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  who  died  during  the  fire  we  have  seen  estimated 
at  fifty.  The  total  loss  was  about  six  or  seven  millions  ster- 
ling. Though  public  order  was  suspended,  little  excess  was 
committed  by  the  mob.  When  three  English  engineers  under- 
took to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fire  by  blowing  up  a  few 
houses  with  gunpowder,  some  ignorant  men  spread  a  report 
that  the  English  had  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  they  were  ill- 
treated  in  consequence.  Some  robbeHes  also  were  committed, 
but  the  fire  did  good.  It  created  a  handsome  town  where 
before  there  was  nothing  but  old  houses  and  narrow  streets. 
It  also  taught  the  sitizens  such  a  salutary  lesson,  that  no  town  in 
the  vrorld  can  rival  it  for  the  perfection  of  its  arrangements  in 
case  of  fire. 

In  1816,  Hamburg  joined  the  German  confederation  as  a 
free  Hanseatic  city.  It  is  ruled  by  a  senate  of  its  own.  Its 
national  religion  is  Lutheran,  but  the  English  are  permitted 
te  have  a  church  and  chapel  of  their  own.  Its  charitable 
institutions  are  on  a  princely  scale :  its  Orphan  Home  is  famed 
til  over  Europe.* 

4  An  aecount  of  this  institution  may  be  found  in  vol.  i.  p.  38. 
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A   WATCH    OF    THB    SKVENTBENTH    CENTURY. 

OuK  dfiigo  repTMenti  m  witc^  inYented  by  Beaumucliiii  in  new  plan,  and  by  some  *lig1it  alter&tioni  to  mtke  it  lua  own. 

the  *evCnteenth  cntury.     It  ii  Bccompuied  by  tbe  key,  let],  Eudily  be  muntained  hi*  preUnaiotu  to  originality ;  Caron 

and  chaia,  uid  ii  a  vety  inteieiting  ipecimen  of  hoTology  at  indignantly  proteated  ;    Parii  wat  divided  between  tbe   two 

that  period,      la  those  daji  watches  were  fonned  after  the  clatmanls:  the  matter  wai  referred  to  the  Academy  of  Science. 

■trangMt  posiible  fuhion,  lometime*  like  an  aconi,  at  other*  Tbe  evidence  wu  Tery  carefully  prepared,  and  examined  with 

like  an  olive,  a  ahell  in  a  Latin  croas:  watchmaker!  racked  the  utmost  attention.    AAera  most  minute  inquiry,  the  illui- 

their brains  to  devise  a  new,  and  in  most  cue*,  incommodioua  triaus  compuiy  declared  that  Pierre  Augustin  Caron  was  tbe 

article,  something  that  should  be  the  most  costly  and  at  the  inventor  of  the   escapement,   and  pronounced  their  decision 

same  time  the  most  conspicuous.      Utility  and  conTeni(.nce  entirely  in  bi«  fovoor. 

were  thinga  thej  did  not  conaider  in  thoM  good  old  time*.  This  was  tlte  fint  step  and  the  fint  triumph  of  Beaumar- 

There  ia  a  watch  of  Oliver  CromweH'a  atill  preterved,  which  ii  chaii.    He  pn>fited,by  the  opportunity  aflbrded  him,  in  being 


about  as  curobion*  a  machine  at  one  could  well  imagine,  but  called  at  a  witneaa  upon  the  trial,  ta  exhibit  hit  own  akiU  in 

which  was  doubtless  once  conridered  a  very  Bne  specimen.  horology ;  and  so  well  pleased  was  Louis  XV.,  that  he  named 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  watchmaker  Lepine  invented  him  henceforth  at  his  watchmaker.    Beamnarchais  waa  em- 

a  new  method  of  regulating  watchra.    It  was  a  grand  tecret.  ployed  in  the  eonatraRdon  of  a  watch  for  Madame  de  Fompa- 

His  fame  and  fortune  were  both  made.    Watches  conltructed  dour,  which  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  court.    B  e  had  now 

on  the  new  i)rinciple  were  called  Lepine  watches.      At  the  the  meant  of  bringing  forward  hit  own  improvements,  and  hit 

tame  time  a  young  man,  Fieire  Augustin  Caron,  after  much  unrivalled  skill  and  constant  peneverance  rendered  very  great 

labour  and  expente,  produced  a  new  method  of  escapemoit,  service  to  the  art  of  horology,  both  in  his  days  and  in  ours, 

one  which  was  remarkable  for  its  completenMS  and  simplicity.  In  our  engraving  three  views  are  givoi  of  one  of  Ihote 

and  which  created  a  great  tmtation   among  all  the  watch-  watohn  foe  which  Beaumarchsia  was   so  justly  celebrated, 

maker*  of  that  epoch.  Theyptttent,  together  with  the  chain  and  other  appuitensncea, 

AVhen  Lepaute,   another  skilful  horologer,  knew  of  the  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  being  richly  engraved  after  the 

'■capement  of  young  Caton,  he  tet  to  work  to  modify  Ae  fashion  of  the  period. 


TUB  ILJjUSrRAlBD  MAGAZINE  OF  ART. 
MEDITESEANEAN      STEAMBOATS. 


The  BTents  which  are  occurring  in  the  cut  of  Europe  are 
calculkted  to  bring  into  increaied  notice  the  effinti  made  to 
provide  the  Heditenanean  with  efficient  iteam  nsTigatioi). 
Hitherto,  theae  efiorta  hare  not  been  crowned  with  u  much 
tucccBs  u  might  be  detiied.  To  aaj  nothing  of  the  Ter; 
defectiTe  character  of  thtt  boats  and  ctews  in  the  pa;  of  the 
Tnrkiith  gonnunent,  even  the  French  and  Engliih  ateMnera 
ha-re  been  found  wanting  in  manj  of  thoae  requiiltei  which 
mcouzmge  trarelling.  Hitherto  their  mode  of  conitruction  haa 
not  generallf  been  anch  ai  to  make  them  fit  for  competing 
with  tlie  splendid  TGssela  which  carry  on  the  American  trade. 
B-at  UDuch  has  been  done,  and  ia    itill  doing,  in  the  way 


One  of  tha  best  ateamers  that  ever  entered  the  Mediterranean 
was  the  "Taasitei  Tidjaret,"  built  for  the  8ult«n,  or  rather 


waa,  however,  of  little  use,  for  she  wat  soon  in  about  the  name 
Btate  BB  an  Irish  swine-boat,  or  a  Newcsatle  collier,  sajs  an 
Engliah  traveller,  who  was  on  board  of  her  for  some  time.*   ' 

An  Armenian  proposed,  directly  he  saw  her,  to  make  her  a 
transport  ship  for  horse-beuis,  as  a  yacht  was  useleai  to  the 
Sultan,  who  could  not  leave  "  his  womeni." 

The  vessel  was  unlucky  the  Hut  time  she  went  out,  knocked 
her  fiag-staff  against  the  bowsprit  of  a  frigate,  or  something  of 
that  Sort,  and  her  fate  was  scaled.  No  Turk  would  go  aboard 
of  her  again.    There  was  a  kttmet  against  her. 

Several  of  the  steamers  employed  by  England,  France,  and 
the  Austrian  Lloyds  are  splendid  boats,  and  there  is  some  talk 
of  putting  some  such  vessels  on  tha  line  as  the  "  A^rgo," 
belonging  to  the  OeneraJ  Screw  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
s  vessd  which  went  round  the  world,  27,900  miles,  in  113 


for  his  mothei,  the  Sultan  Validj,  by  Ueasrs.  White  of  Cowes, 
in  the  lale  of  Wight,  and  Atted  up  under  the  active  super- 
intendence of  Hi.  Edward  Zphrab,  the  Turkish  consul. 

It  was  a  graceful,  beautiful  vessel,  with  admirable  engines  by 
Mesin.  Maudslay,  theemiocnt  English  engineerB.  She  wuin 
every  respect  a  very  different  affur  from  the  old  "Hilton  Jollj&e," 
the  first  steamer  ever  seen  by  the  Turks,  wh".  i'  .  :  he  coast 
ss  she  steamed  up,  were  aa  alarmed  as  t    '  l)i         s  on  the 


Ganges.   The  formidable  novelty  was  aflei 'j 
the  Sultan,  and  for  many  years  was  tlu   ini)  i 
Ottoman  Empire. 

On  the  first  voyage  of  the  "  Vsaaitei  1      .■   i 
recruits  at  Smyrna  lew  Conatantihople. 
the  beautiful  vessel  had.      It  took  all 
Maltese,  with  brooms,  buckets,  sod  hoi 
water,  to  get  rid  of  the  din  and  vermin  thi      -•  : 
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days,   and  rode  out  a  fearful  atorm  without  some  of    tha 
paasengera  being  disturbed  from  their  peaceful  slumbers. 

The  time  ia  soon  coming  when  vessels  will  run,  without 
stopping,  a  distance  of  6,000  miles  at  a  speed  of  20  miles  per 
hour.  Alrcddy,  the  West  India  Company's  steamer  "  La 
Plata  "  has  run  4,000  miles  at  12  miles  an  hour,  in  a  most 
tempestuous  ocean. 

No  man  who  remembers  what  huipan  ingenuity  and  skill 
have  effected  will  venture  to  fix  any  limiU  to  the  future  pro- 
gress ot  mankind  .in  scicntiiic .  discovery  or  mechanical 
improvement.  We  only'  hope,  whatever  discoTeries  and 
improvements  are  made,  may  be  as  bencflpial  to  mankind  as 
those  connected  with  steam  navigation. 

The   vessels  designed  aboveare  a  recent  addition  to  the 

Mediterranean  tervice.  

■  Macforlaue:  "  Turkejf  and  its  Destiny,"  1S18. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIFE.-BT  ANNA  MAEY  HOWITT. 

CHAPTB&  TI.,   FABT  II. 


A  TURMOIL  of  men  surged  around  the  nearer  end  of  the  bridge, 
seeking  to  stop  the  fatal  progress  of  the  fire.  The  houses 
connecting  the  brid!ge  with  the  street,  in  whicfi.  the  Stamboyse 
warehouse  stood,  were  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  The 
horror,  the  tumult,  increased  with  every  hour ;  but  as  yet  the 
warehouse  of  the  wealthy  Stamboys  stood  untouched. 

And  hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and  Stamboyse  with  Agnes 
at  his  side  stood  working  in  the  chain.  No  words  were 
uttered  by  either.  All  consciousness  seemed  lost,  except  for 
the  one  absorbing  anxiety — the  putting  a  check  upon  the 
deTouring  flames.  Before  the  eyes  of  Agnes  rose  the  vision 
of  the  helpless  beings  wjithin  the  court-yard — ^the  weeping 
children — ihe  sick.  ^Vhat  vision  rose  up  before  the  inward 
eye  of  the  stem  old  merchant  ?  Let  us  believe,  for  the  sake 
of  the  divine  spark  implanted  within  each  human  breast,  that 
it  was  some  other  object  than  the  salvation  of  his  bales  of  lace 
and  stockings. 

Time  passed  over  uncoimted  by  the  surging  multitude.  The 
hoarse  voice  of  the  bell  from  the  near  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
tolled  the  hours ;  but  its  voice  was  drowned  in  the  hubbub  of 
cries  and  crashing  roofs  and  walls,  and  in  the  roaring  of 
panting  flame  which  a  quick  light  breeze  fanned  into  yet 
wilder  fury ;  and  the  sun  calmly  sank  down  in  the  gloomy 
western  sky,  and  was  mirrored  together  with  the  flames  within 
the  waterB'\>f  the  Alster  basins,  and  of  the  many  canals.  And 
now  flames  wreathed  around  the  St.  Nicholas  church,  and 
its  tower  fell  with  thundering  crash,  scattering  death  and  still 
deeper  horror  around  it;  Fire  had  seized,  as  evening  ap- 
proached, upon  the  comer  of  the  outer  warehouse  of  the 
house  of  Stamboyse ;  but  the  redoubled  energy  of  the  workers 
had  kept  it  under;  and  now  it  was  extinguished,  and  the 
flames,  as  if  wafted  away  by  the  wing  of  some  guardian  angel, 
turned  to  devotir  elsewhere. 

Agnes,  ba.  after  years,  referring  to  this  moment,  was  heard 
to  say  that  she  suddenly  became  aware  of  her  own  iden- 
tity when  the  flames  sank  and  the  immediate  danger  was 
passed,  and  that  she,  feeling  a  sudden  weakness  overwhelm 
her,  was  caught  round  the  waist  and  sustained  from  falling 
under  the  feet  of  the  multitude  by  a  strong  arm,  and  that  this 
was  the  arm  of  old  Stamboyse.  "  My  whole  soul,"  pursued 
she,  "  seemed  to  have  poured  itself  forth  in  silent,  yet  frenzied 
prayer,  for  aid  from  heaven  for  those  poor  souls.  All  per- 
sonal  danger  was  imheeded,  all  physical  exhaustion,  during 
those  long  hours  of  strained  anxiety."  Stamboyse  at  that 
moment  also  came  out  of  his  rapt  trance,  and  his  eyes  became 
aware  of  the  young  girl  standing  at  his  side  drenched  with 
water ;  her  black  hair  fallen  upon  her  shoulders,  her  face  white 
as  a  corpse,  and  rigid  as  a  statue.  And  as  he  saw  her  small 
white  hands,  upon  one  finger  of  which  glittered  in  the  fire-light 
a  slender  ring,  handing  on  the  water-buckets,  a  sentiment  of 
tenderness,  \mknown  since  his  early  love  of  his  sister,  seized  upon 
him,  and  his  heart  opened  and  received  her  into  its  depths. 

But  we  must  hasten  over  this  portion  of  our  story.  The  fire 
had  passed  in  its  fiiry  across  this  portion  of  the  city,  leaving 
wreck,  ruin,  and  death  behind  it.  Few  were  the  buildings 
which  escaped  besides  the  warehouses  of  the  Stamboyse. 
Smouldering  ruins  were  revealed  in  this  quarter  of  the  city 
when  the  sun  arose  next  morning,  whilst  the  flames  were  still 
devouring  like  hungry  demons  all  before  them  as  they  hastened 
forward.  The  cry  went  through  Hamburg  that  the  judgment 
day  had  arrived,  and  that  all  would  perish.  But  the  miseries 
of  the  great  fire  at  Hamburg  we  will  not  here  dilate  upon, 
further  than  as  they  concern  our  story.  Stamboyse  and  Agnes, 
as  if  united  by  this  vast  calamity,  throughout  that  night  did 
noble  deeds  of  love  and  piety  to  numbers  of  miserable  home- 
less beings  who  took  refuge  within  the  asylum  so  marvellously 
preserved.  And  thus  did  Stamboyse  break  his  vow,  registered 
long  years  ago,  "  to  root  out  utterly  all  human  love  from  his 
disappointed  heart." 

"  But  Agnes — that  is  your  name,  is  it  not  ?~you  must  now 


return  to  England ;  I  insist  upon  it ;  I  dare  not  permit  you  to 
'  remain  longer  in  this  doomed  city.  You  have  already  done 
far  more  than  your  strength  can  sustain.  All  that  can  be  done 
more  for  these  miserable  people  shall  be  done— trust  in  me. 
Such  great  afflictions  truly  open  the  hearts  of  men ;  they  do 
more  to  prove  the  fact  of  universal  brotherhood,  aa  you 
, remarked,  than  all  the  democratic  orations  in  the  world.'* 
And  Stamboyse  insisted  upon  Agnes  reposing  herself  for  a 
short  space  in  such  accommodation  as  the  awful  time  afforded. 
The  tenderness  which  the  old  man  lavished  upon  her  ronaincd 
deeply  impressed  upon  her  soul,  and  will  continue  to  be  remem- 
bered until  the  latest  hour  of  her  life.  He  learnt  from  her  lier 
own  anxiety  regarding  the  precious  manuscripts  left  at  the 
hotel ;  had  it  been  possible,  he  would  have  hastened  himself  to 
ascertain  their  safety  and  bring  them  to  her.  But  the  flames 
were  roaring  on  in  their  fatal  career  in  the  very  direction  of  tJie 
hotel — nay,  even  flying  rumours  reached  them  that  the  Juvig- 
femsteig  was  already  one  mass  of  flames.  All  that  Stamboyse 
could  do  was  to  assure  her  that  he  would  seek  after  the  papers, 
and  if  they  existed  send  them  after  her.  He  insisted  upon  h.er 
starting  by  the  steamer  the  next  morning ;  accompanied  her 
thither,  pressing  upon  her  a  much  largei;  sum  of  money  than 
she  was  willing  to  accept;  and,  in  short,  did  all  that  the 
tender  affection  of  a  kind  father  would  dictate. 

'*  And  Leonard,"  said  Agnes,  at  parting,  '*  what  message  to 
him  ?     Oh,  Mr.  Stamboyse,  you  can  forgive  ! " 

"Any  message  you  choose,  Agnes,  for  the  sake  of  his  love 
of  you — of  yours  for  him."  And  thus  Agnes  Singleton 
returned  to  Kngland  by  the  first  steamer  which  brought  to 
London  the  disastrous  news  of  the  great  Hamburg  fire. 

On  the  morning  after  Agnes'  arrival,  upon  Leonard's  mantel- 
piece lay  a  note  directed  in  the  hand  of  Agnes ;  no  longer  a 
far-travelled  letter,  but  a^note  left  by  a  messenger.  Leonard 
hesitated  to  break  the  seal,  and  he  looked  long  and  with  a 
moody  gaze  upon  that  bold  and  rapidly-indited  address.  He 
paced  up  and  down  his  room ;  he  felt  as  though  his  doom 
were  about  to  burst  thundering  over  him.  Where  was  the 
winged  impulse  of  Love  which  should  have  transformed  him 
into  a  very  Hermes  of  speed }  Instead  of  words  of  joyous, 
passionate  welcome,  his  disturbed  fancy  hissed  around  him 
words  of  bitter  reproach  and  reproof,  and  cold,  stem  eyes 
glittered  hatefully  in  his  imagination,  like  the  fiery  swords  of 
the  angels  of  Rebuke  and  Judgment.  The  secret  voice  of  self- 
contempt  also  raised  its  bitter  cry — his  very  life  seemed 
frozen  within  him.  Having  so  long  yielded  to  morbid  weak- 
ness, having  so  long  permitted  weeds  to  spring  up  unchecked 
from  the  rich  soil  of  his  nature,  they  now  had  choked  the 
fair  lilies  and  the  gorgeous  roses,  and  all  the  tender  herbs  and 
blossoms  were  dragged  down  into  a  tangle  of  confusion  and 
misery.  **  Had  only  the  gardener  Love  but  tended  the  fair 
herbs,  then  would  they  have  flourished  and  waxed  into 
mighty  forest  trees,"  said  the  voice  of  self-excuse.  "The 
gardener  Duty  was  ever  ready  at  his  post,  even  were  Love 
absent,"  whispered  the  voice  of  conscience ;  "  but  thou 
tumedst  away  and  wouldst  not  heed  his  aidvice.  Behold  the 
desolation  of  thy  garden!  were  Love  even  to  return,  the 
garden  would  know  him  not." 

'^Dearest  Leonard,"  ran  the  note,  written  in  pencil  and 
with  a  great  haste  visible  in  each  word,  "  I  am  come  back  to 
surprise  you — ^I  have  much,  very  much,  of  vital  importance  to 
communicate.  I  cannot  write  more — but  come!  you  must 
not  delay. — Yours,  A.  S." 

Did  LeonarH  «^p?r'1  f  his  betrothed  on  the  wings  of  love  ? 
No.  The  wo:  oj' '  r .  e  jarred  his  every  nerve.  He  paced 
up  and  down    •  *l  X  misery.    He  pulled  forth  a  sketch 

which  he  ha**.  /i  '  me  way  suggested  to  him  by  the 
sharpened  fea*  .rt  .■.  i  m  of  little  Cuthbert,  as  he  saw  him 
lying  day  after  A.w  lis  couch.    The  sketch  represented 

an  aged  womi  .  i  »  .^t'  as  it  were  to  some  far  off  shrine, 
lying  dead  at  t  ~  .•   ^M  •  >-   ui  ancient  cross.    She  had  come  up 
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through  the  land  of  grares  and  of  gloom.  A  sea  stretched  out 
beyond  the  barren  place  of  sepulchre,  and  the  uprising  sun 
cast  beams  of  light  upon  the  waters  and  upon  the  sharpened 
rigid  face  of  the  dead.  "  The  End  of  the  Pilgrimage"  was 
Avritten  beneath  the  sketch.  As  Leonard  drew  the  recollection 
of  little  Cuthbert's  sad  white  face,  in  which  the  simplicity  of 
the  child  mingled  so  awfully  with  the  expression  of  a  life's 
pain  and  anxiety, — that  face,  stamped  with  the  mystic 
ftnil  unmistakeable  print  of  death  upon  the  hollow  eyes  and 
skeleton-like  proiile,  rose  up  before  his  soul,  and  blinded  his 
CYC'S  with  tears,  whilst  a  mighty  longing  seized  him  to  soothe 
even  for  one  hour  that  little  pilgrim  touching  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  awful  unknown.  "  Oh !  why  in  the  sight  of 
the  All-seeing  One  do  I  dare  with  base  untruth  to  simulate  a 
'ore  which  I  do  not  fcelr"  cried  out  the  nobler  nature  of 
Leonard.  "  It  is  love  which  binds  my  soul  to  this  poor  child ; 
r.icre  h  no  deception  in  that,  and  now  it  speaks  in  these 
hurning  tears,  in  the  mighty  pity,  in  the  unappeasable  longing 
I)  soothe  him,  to  clasp  that  tiny  transparent  hand,  in  the 
thought  which  makes  his  departure  such  unutterable  pain. 
In  the  presence  of  the  purified  soul  of  this  little  pilgrim  sunk 
at  the  foot  of  his  cross,  for  whom  the  morning  of  immortality 
b(  nbont  to  break,  let  me  gii'd  up  the  loins  of  my  resolution ; 
let  me  shake  off  the  fetters  of  a  mean  slavery ;  let  me  not  do 
a  base  injustice  to  the  woman  whom  I  have  once  thought 
1  loved.  Sh€  does  not  love  ;  thus  her  suffering,  if  she 
should  suffer,  will  be  but  the  sufferings  of  a  wounded  pride ; 
ami  justice  and  nobility  of  sold  Agnes  possesses,  if  not  hve. 
The  very  words  too  of  her  note  may  have  reference  to  some 
communication  of  her  own  relative  to  this  very  subject.  Let 
ire  ifave  her  the  pain ;  let  me  take  the  burden  upon  myself." 

A  transient  gleam  of  energy  shot  forth  through  Leonard,  and 
lustily  laying  aside  his  sketch,  he  seized  his  hat  and  went 
forth  towards  the  Gay  woods',  intending  to  sit  a  little  while 
bosidc  Cuthbert's  sofa,  and  then  proceed  to  Agnes. 

The  formation  of  a  resolve,  even  be  it  a  painful  one,  has 
Fouicthing  in  itself  so  healthful,  that  body  as  well  as  spirit  are 
braced  by  it  as  by  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  ocean.  Leonard 
walked  along  with  a  step  almost  buoyant ;  even  the  suburban 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  blue  May  heaven  arching  over  the 
roofs  of  houses,  sent  a  waft  of  hope  to  his  spirit. 

The  carriage  of  Dr.  S.  was  standing  before  the  Oay woods' 
little  gate,  and  that  benevolent  man  himself  was  descending 
the  steps  as  Leonard  reached  them.  A  peculiarly  grave 
expression  upon  his  countenanoe  fell  upon  Leonard's  heart 
vith  a  sad  foreboding — a  cloud  suddenly  overcast  the  transient 
gleam. 

"Poor  little  Cuthbert,"  said  Dr.  8.,  "  I  fear  will  not  remain 
many  days,  if  hours,  with  us.  Miss  Gaywood  you  will  find 
much  distressed.  It  seems  also  that  her  sister  has  always 
believed  that  the  child  must  idtimately  recover.  I  grieve  that 
at  this  trying  moment,  when  Miss  Gaywood  herself  has  so 
much  to  endure,  there  should  be  the  necessity  for  her  to 
inflict  this  fresh  pain  upon  her  sister.  But  I  am  sure  they 
will  wish  to  see  you,  Mr.  Hale,"  pursued  Dr.  8.,  as  Leonard, 
'With  a  mingling  of  delicacy  and  cowardly  shrinking  from  the 
sight  of  their  hopeless  misery,  was  about  to  turn  from  the 
door.  "Little  Cuthbert  was  asking  for  you  whilst  I  was 
there;  he  seems  extraordinarily  attached  to  you.  What  % 
dreadful  shock  will  this  be  to  the  poor  child's  father." 

hi  the  passage  Lucretia  encountered  Leonard,  her  face  was 
bathed  with  tears.  "  Dear,  dear  Leonard ! "  she  ejaculated, 
"  you  will  guess  the  sad  news.  How  thankful  am  I  to  see 
jou !  Go  in  to  the  beloved  child ;  he  has  had  a  wretched 
lught,  and  in  the  delirious  dreams  whicK  tortured  him,  was 
imceasingly  conversing  with  you  as  though  he  were  a  grown 
man.  A  man? — what  do  I  say? — as  though  he  were  a 
seraph!  Oh,  he  loves  you  so  much,  so  much,  you  can 
comfort  and  cheer  him  as  we  cannot,  for  he  always  has  loved 
Tou  more  than  he  has  loved  us.  Oh,  I  thank  God  that 
be  sent  you  to  us.  I  cannot  yet  come  in,  Leonard ;  the  dear 
child  cannot  bear  to  see  me  weeping,  and  cuts  me  to  the 
»oal  by  his  words  of  comfort.  I  must  tell  poor  Mary  the 
droadfoL  truth ;  she  never  has  listened,  for  one  moment,  to  a 


hint  of  the  possibility  of  Cuthbert's  dying.  How  can  I  pre- 
pare her  and  strengthen  her  to  endure  the  blow  ?  But  go  ir, 
dear  friend  :  stay  with  Cuthbert  till  I  return." 

Leonard  found  the  child  lying,  as  usual,  upon  his  sofa,  with 
his  books,  his  little  drawings,  his  flowers  about  him ;  but 
he  was  thinner,  more  spectral — the  terrible  fever  of  the  night 
had  been  doing  its  fatal  work  rapidly. 

''Dear,  dear  friend,"  cried  the  child,  opening  his  heavy 
eyelids  as  Leonard  softly  unclosed  the  door,  and  stretching  forth 
his  arms  eagerly  towards  him,  "  I  felt  you  were  coming.  I've 
seen  you  all  night,  and  we  have  been  so  happy,  for  we  both 
were  in  heaven,  and  you  were  much  happier  than  now ;  and 
we  were  gathering  flowers  such  as  do  not  even  grow  in  dear 
India.  I  know  they  are  all  unhappy  because  I  am  going  to 
die.  I  know  Dr.  S.  told  dear  aunty  Lucretia  so,  and  I  do 
wish  I  could  comfort  them — make  them  feel  as  happy  as  I  do. 
I'm  not  unhappy  now  as  I  was  when  I  came  away  from  papa 
and  dear  India ;  or  as  I  have  been  at  school  when  I  have  quar- 
reled with  the-  boys  and  felt  angry  and  bad.  Do  comfort 
them — ^you  always  have  comforted  me — you  talk  so  beautifully, 
and  are  so  gentle  and  kind.  Oh,  I  do  love  you,  dear,"  and  the 
child  raised  his  thin  arms  and  encircled  Leonard's  neck  as 
upon  that  flrst  night  when  they  met ;  and  his  little  parched 
lips  kissed  again  and  again  Leonard's  bowed  face.  **  Don't 
you  also  be  sad,  dear,"  said  the  child  anxiously,  as  Leonard 
averted  his  face  seeking  to  repress  his  emotion.  "  I'm  sure 
we  never  shall  be  parted.  Dear,  dear  man,  don't  be  sad ;  I've 
a  deal  to  say  to  you ;  sit  down  beside  me,  dear ;  take  hold  of 
my  hand — there :  that  does  me  good.  I've  not  much  pain 
now.  I've  not  had  pain  now  for  a  long  time,  that  is  so  nice, 
only  I  am  so  faint,  and  am  not  certain  of  all  that  I  say  ;  but  I 
do  not  now  trouble  you,  dear  aunties,  by  being  so  fretfiil.  Oh, 
it's  you,  dear.  I  feel — ah — I  want  to  ask  you- something.  I 
have  known  a  long  time — oh,  long  before  aimt  Lucretia, 
that  I  was  going  away,  and  have  thought  a  great  deal 
of  dear  Christ's  words  about  dying,  though  I  did  not  like 
to  talk  with  people  of  what  I  knew,  for  it  made  them 
cry ;  but  as  I  have  lain  upon  the  cushion,  dear,  beneath 
the  trees  and  the  iky,  and  you  have  talked  or  read  so 
beautifully  to  me — all  those  words  came  clear  to  me — ^and 
oh,  many,  many  things  which  I  can*t  tell  you  even  I  And 
often,  when  you  have  thought  me  asleep,  I've  been  thinking 
upon  these  things  \  how  happy,  how  lovely  those  days  were. 
Oh,  how  I  do  love  you,  dear !  But  one  thing  I  have  often,  often 
thought  of,  and  it  makes  me  very  unhappy.  I  do  pray  God 
will  forgive  me !  1  «nw  one  day,  when  I  first  went  to  the 
school,  a>  poor  old  mai.  who  was  quite  lame,  and  he  hopped 
along  in  a  very  funny  fashion ;  and  I  laughed  quite  loud,  and 
began  to  hop  as  he  did,  and  all  the  boys  clapped  their  hands 
and  laughed,  and  hopped  also — the  poor  old  man  was  very 
much  hurt ;  was  it  not  wrong ;  was  it  not  wicked  ?  I  have  so 
often  thought  of  this  since  I  was  lame.  I  would  give  a  great, 
great  deal  to  ask  that  poor  lame  man  to  forgive  me.  I  know 
now  what  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  be  lame.  I've  always  looked  about 
for  him  when  I  was  well  enough  to  go  out  in  my  little  carriage. 
But  I  feel  better  since  I've  told  you,  dear  friend— but  don't 
you  ever  be  cruel — be  unkind ;  it  is  a  deal  worse  than  death. 
I'm  glad  you  are  here,  keep  fast  hold  of  my  hand.  I'm  tf«-«d 
now,  I'll  sleep — only  don't  move  from  me — I  do  so  love  you." 
Leonard  leaned  his  head  upon  one  hand,  whilst  the  other 
grasped  the  boy's  little  fingers. 

What  strange  visions  may  now  have  flitted  ghost-like 
before  the  spirit  of  the  child  as  it  journeyed  along  the  dim 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  ?  Sunlight  fell  upon  the 
rigid  features — and  birds  and  butterflies  flitted  about  without 
on  joyous  pinions,  and  the  cries  of  merry,  robust  children  at 
play  came  into  the  still  room  through  the  open  window ! 
But  the  senses  of  Uttle  Cuthbert  seemed  already  closed  to  all 
soimd  and  sights  of  earth. 

And  what  strange  and  doleful  visions  arose  now  before  the 
spirit  of  poor  Leonard  ?  Let  us  not  seek  to  enter  the  torture 
chamber  of  that  poor  soul,  where  once  more  the  rack,  and  the 
flame,  and  the  pincers,  and  the  saw  were  at  their  fearful 
labour.     The  child's  placid  but  sharpened  countenance  lay 
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tt*tue-lik«  upon  the  pillow,  the  face  Beeming  to  mature  in  ite      having  petibrmed  her  painful  taiL  of  prepHUg  Mcry  for  tlie 
cKpreuion  at  hour  after  hour  pasted  orer.    Lucictia  and      tad  climax  approaching  in  the  dear  child,  looked  into    ih« 


:«ik^ 


Mar;,  recalling  the  face  in  after  yean,  always  remembered  it      room,  and  there  atiU  aatc  Leonard,  with  bowed  head,  graipinr 
Bi  the  (ace  of  a  youth  and  not  of  a  child.     At  length,  Lucretia      the  little  hand.    She  silently  breathed  a  prayer,  and  gazing 
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with  ■wimming  eyn,  glided  forth  again  to  teek  poot  Mar;, 
who  in  an  tgaaj  of  grief  wai  pieingup  knd  down  the  itraight 
walk  of  the  little  garden. 

Marj'a  joyoiu  and  hopeful  nature,  in  which  life  was  so 
■ttoDg  and  beautifal,  miut  endure  »  great  struggle  before  the 
thought  of  death  it  a  reality.  To  her,  until  now,  that  great 
schoolmaater  in  the  School  of  Life — Death—had  read  do 
lesson.  And  ahe,  hearing  hit  ateni,  relentless  accents,  finds 
the  lesaon  one  too  hard  to  be  belieyed.  A  fresh  and  unima- 
gined  conaciouanea*  of  evil — aweet,  jojoua  Mary — has  entered 
into  thy  life,  aa  pacing  and  weeping  reatlessly  up  and  down 
that  straight  gravel  walk,  thou  aeekeat  to  understand  these 
maurnful  acoents.  Henceforth,  at  times  of  greatest  joy  and 
(erurity,  their  echo  will  resound  through  thy  heart,  and  a 
horror  will  hme  entered  into  thy  soul,  which  will  lurk 
behind  each  beftntiful  be'.oved  fbna  and  feature. 


What  matters  the  losa  of  her  long- worked- for  papers  1  The 
awful  sights  aud  sounds  of  that  terrible  day  and  night,  the 
glow  of  humui  Bympithy  which  had  electrified  her  being,  cast 
all  personal  loss  into  nothingness.  "  Oh,  if  he  would  but 
come— quick !  quick!"  cried  the  excited  girl  j  "  why  did  I 
not  more  urgently  word  my  note  ?  but  words  upon  lifeless 
paper  eound  so  flat— bo  powerless ;  he  must  have  been  from 
home— let  me  aeek  to  calm  myself;  but  e»ery  nerre  still 
Tlbrates, — my  ears  still  resound  with  the  crash  and  the  cries 
of  that  dreadful  scene.  My  eyes,  if  they  close,  mirror  back  that 
whirling  chaos  of  flame  and  Tapour  and  swaying  multitudes. 
Oh,  Leonard  !  Leonard!  why  do  you  not  come?  1  long  to 
hold  your  hand,  and  to  assure  myielf  that  I  am  Sane — that  I 
possess  a  peaceful,  a  calm  haven  of  rest.  If  there  be  commu- 
nion of  soul,  you  muat — you  must  listen  to  my  cry !"  And 
Agnes,  with  excited  hands,  pushed  back  the  hair  bom  her 
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Again  the  raice  spako  unto  me, 
ThoD  art  so  steeped  in  miiery, 
Knrclj  'twere  better  not  to  be. 

Alfred  Tmng'O'i. 

Gnen  now  who  holds  thee  }  Death,  he  said.     But  there 
The  ailTer  answer  raog,  "  Not  Death  bat  Love." 

EiitabMi  Bairat  Broicuiuo. 

It  is  tlie  morning  of  Agnea'  arriTal,  and  whilst  Leonard  sits 
aolding  the  hand  of  the  dying  child,  steeped  in  bitterest  dea- 
ptir,  self-contempt,  and  dlatiutC  of  Agnes'  love,  poor  Agnes 
vails  with  longing,  listening,  breathless  impatience  for 
Leonard.  What  joy  to  convince  him  by  the  greeting  of  love, 
brought  from  his  nncle,  that  kU  interest,  kit  happiness,  have 
been  a  quickening  thought  in  ber  soul  during  a  long  absence. 


throbt»ng  temples,  and  with  clasped  hand«,  standing  by  the 
window,  gazed  with  f^xed  searching  eyes  and  listening  ear. 
But  hour  alter  hour  went  by,  and  no  Leonard  arrived. 

"  Do  you  say  that  Mr.  Hale  left  home  at  eleven  afttr  he 
received  my  note  •"  asked  Agnes,  with  a  forced  calmness,  from 
a  servant  whom  she  questioned  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon ; 
DO  Leonard  having  arrived,  and  poor  Agnes,  after  tortures  of 
anxiety,  impatience,  and  indignation,  baTing  once  more  de*< 
patched  her  messenger  to  Leonard's  lodging. 

"  Yes,  miss,  Mrs.  Buddie  said  she  put  the  note  upon  Mr. 
Hale's  chinuiey -piece,  and  she  saw  Mr.  Hale  reading  it  a  long 
time  as  she  was  a  fetching  the  breakfast- tray  out,  end  then 
Ur.  Hale  had  painted  a  bit,  and  took  his  hat  and  went  out. 
She  says  she  did  wonder  how  he  could  stop  painting  just  as 
usual,  to  qoiet-like,  after  he  got  a  letter  from  you,  mias,  and 
you  just  come  back  ;  but  gentlemen,  says  she,  !s  so—" 


no 
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"  That  will  do,"  coldly  and  sternly  interrupted  Agnes,  and 
the  gossipping  woman  withdrew  to  gossip  to  her  heart's 
content  below  stairs. 

Every  word  had  been  torture  to  Agnes.    The  door  closed. 
Agnes  clenching  her'  hands  together,  for  a  moment  stood 
white  and  rigid  as  a  statue,  then  sunk  her  clenched  hands 
upon  the  table,  and  falling  to  the  floor  upon  her  knees,  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands— a  heart-piercing  low  moan  bursting 
from  her  lips ;  and  so  for  a  space'  she  knelt.    No  tears  flowed 
from  beneath  the  burning  eyelids.    The  moment  had  arrived 
when  spontaneously,  irrevocably,  her  soul  severed  itself  from 
Leonard.     *'  Henceforth  he  shall  be  as  one  dead  to  me,"  spoke 
the  inward  voice  within  Agnes'  heart :    "  what  miserable 
weakness  to  permit  a  phantom,  a  mere  love  of  an  ideal  Leo- 
nard, to  devour  my  life,  my  happiness,  my  career  !     God  be 
praised,  life  is  rich  in  a  thousand  ways !    Yet — yet  to  have 
possessed  in  Leonard  the  unutterably  dear  friend  whom  I 
have  dreamed — to  have  been  all  in  all  to  him — to  have  been 
doubly  strong  in  each  other,  I  in  him  and  he  in  me  !     Oh, 
what  joy,  what  deep,  deep,  blessed  joy  !    But,  alas,  alas  !  that 
cruel    voice  which    has   ever  whispered  of   his  coldness — 
his  carelessness;   that,  that  was  the  truth.      No,  he  never 
burned  with  the  ardour  of  my  love.      Xo  fire  of  devoted 
passion  burned  within  his  heart!    But  that  fire  smoulders 
within  my  heart  ready  to  leap  forth  into  a  mighty  conflagra- 
tion :  but  it  shall  not  kill — destroy,— it  shall,  O  Father  in 
heaven,  through  Thy  aid,  flame  forth  only  to  kindle  noble  love 
and  devotion  in  other  hearts.     My  "wtjrk  in  the  world  shall  be 
wrought  out  alone  through  this  mighty  love— t/  shall  be  my 
husband,  my  beloved.      Father,   I  thank.  Thee  that  I  am 
snatched  away  from  the  brink  of  a  great  misery — from  this 
treachery  :  for  the  sake  of  this  strongest  impulse  of  the  soul 
and  being,  I  can  crush  all  tender  thoughts  of  a  cruel  phantom. 
Leonard  does  not  and  never  loved  me ;  this  X  see  clear  as  the 
sun.    Thus  am  I  severed  from  him,  and  he  from  me,    I  pray 
heaven  I  forget  him— I  shall,  I  do.    I  am  happier,  0  God, 
than  I  have  been  for  long."    Agnes  arose  from  her  knees — a 
strange  light  bumtlnher  eyes,  her  usually  pale  cheeks  glowed 
crimson,  her  lips  were  streaks  of  vermilion,  her  frame  trembled 
with  a  strange  ague-fit ;  and  yet  her  countenance  was  that 
of  a  victor,  and  not  of  the  vanquished.     Up  and  down  the 
little  chamber  she  paced — the  air  oppressed  her — the  soimda 
of  the  awful  fire  at  Hamburg  roared  in  her  ears,  mingling  in 
delirious  confusion  with  the  thousand  fancies  of  her  over- 
wrought brain.    "  I  stand  upon  the  eve  of  a  fresh  chapter  in 
my  life :  I  shall  never  sea  Leonard  more — I  wiU  not— if  his 
love  did  not  dictate  an  instant  meeting  with  me,  it  is  a  miser- 
able love,  unworthy  of  the  name.    He  shall  be  freed  from  his 
bondage.    I  will  never  more  see  the  face  of  one  who  has  been 
so  unutterably  dear.    I  will  write  to  him,  telling  him  of  his 
uncle's  words — that  shall  be  my  revenge.    Let  me  to  the  last 
ofier  him  only  deeds  of  love  and  words  of  kindness.    As  the 
words  of  a  guardian  angel  shall  be  the  words  of  my  letter ; — 
but — no  never,  never,  never  more  will  I  see  him.    And  my  dear 
papers — my  lost  manuscripts  —  the    labour  of  three    long 
months  !     But  what  is  that  loss,  the  loss  of  Leonard,  to  the 
losses,  the  agonies,  the  burning  frenzies  of  those  poor  sufierers 
in  this  mighty  conflagration !     Would  that  I  knew  what 
tidings  were  received!"    Agnes  bathed  her  burning  cheeks 
in  water ;  she  flung  open  her  window  to  gain  a  breath  of  air ; 
but  her  lips  were  parched,  her  very  brain  seemed  scorched  and 
seared.    As  evening  began  to  gather,  and  the  golden  rays  of 
sunset  glowed  upon  the  windows  of  the  houses  opposite, 
Agnes  hurriedly  walked  alorg  the  dry,  warm  pavement  of  the 
narrow,  quiet  street  in  which  she  lived  ;  she  was  seized  with 
an  impetuous  longing  after  physical  action  ;  repose  she  could 
not,  weary  and  exhausted  to  the  last  degree  a3  was  her 
frame.    Calling  a  cab,  and  ordering  the  driver  to  drive  as 
rapidly  as  he  could  to  the  outskirts  of  the  great  city  — 
she  cared  not  whither,  only  that  it  must    be  where  were 
green  fields  and  fresh  air— she  was  soon  driving  along  one 
of  the  great  crowded  thoroughfares  leading  from  the  heart 
of  the   heat   and  fever   of  the  metropolis   into  suburban 
verdure. 


THE     BRILLIANT     RING. 

The  reader  virill  remember  that  the  day  for  the  weddinsr 
of  Henri  and  Eugenie  had  been  definitely  fixed.  Time  rolled 
rapidly  on,  and  it  wanted  but  two  days  to  the  time 
appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  when,  as  I 
sat  at  breakfast  one  morning  in  my  apartment,  I  received 
a  note  -from  Eugenie,  written  in  a  trembling  hand,  and 
urgently  requesting  me  to  call  upon  her.  I  lost  no  time  in 
doing  so,  and  foimd  her  sittiiig  beside  her  mother,  with  some 
needlework  lying  upon  her  lap,  and  her  hands  clasped 
together  on  her  knee.  She  was  very  pale,  and  had  been  cry  in  jr. 
As  I  entered,  she  sprang  towards  me,  and  grasped  my  ban -I. 

"  "Where  is  he  ?"  she  said — "  where  is  Henri  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  I  replied ;  **  I  have  not  seen  him  for  thret- 
days.     Has  he  not  been  here?" 

She  wrung  her  hands,  and  began  walking  violently  up  an<l 
down  the  room. 

••  He  has  not  been  near  me  for  three  davs,"  she  said  bitterlv. 

9         9  m 

**  M<yn  Dieu  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  We  have  sent  to  his  lodgings, 
and  he  has  not  returned  home  since  the  last  evening  he  vi-as 
here.  He  left  us  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  to  come  again  at 
ten  the  next  morning  to  take  me  to  see  the  apartments  in  th«* 
Rue  des  Arts — where  is  he  ? — what  will  become  of  us  ?  Oh, 
my  friend,  I  shall  die ! " 

I  felt  my  very  heart  stand  still  at  these  words;  a  fatal 
presentiment  came  over  me  ;  but  I  strove  to  re-assure 
her. 

"  Fear  nothing,  Eugenie,"  said  I ;  *'  I  will  go  down  at  once 
to  the  prefecture  of  police,  and  we  will  find  Henri  before  six 
hours  are  past.    Rely  on  me — be  calm— be  patient.** 

And  I  fiew  down  the  stairs,  and  went  rapidly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Quai  des  Orfcvres. 

From  the  direction  whence  I  came,  it  was  necessary  that  I 
should  pass  the  Marchd  Neuf.    The  morning  was  cold  and 
bright,  and  the  yellow  waters  of  the  Seine  rushed  swiftly  in 
circling  eddies  through  the  arches  of  the  Pont  Saint- Michel, 
and  rocked  the  floating  baths  beside  the  quays,    ^seem  to 
remember  every  event  of  that  hasty  walk.     There  was  a 
moimtebank  in  a  cart,  dressed  in  motley,  and  vending  his 
wares  to  the  harsh  music  of  a  hand- organ.    He  had  taken  his 
stand  where*  the  carriage-way  was  broadest,  and  the  surround- 
ing crowd  were  laughing  loudly  at  his  vociferations.    A  troop 
of  soldiers  passed  with  martial  music  ringing  in  the  air.    Some 
children  ran  after  me  with  cakes  and  chocolate  for  sale.    All 
was  hurry — gaiety — life !    Alas,  why  do  I  delay  thus  ?    The 
truth  must  be  told  at  last.    Who  that  has  ever  visited  Paris 
forgets  that  one  dark,  melancholy  building  on  the  Marche 
Neuf:    A  low  square  pile,  like  a  huge  tomb,  built  with  great 
blocks  of  stone,  green  and  discoloured  from  abutting  on  the 
water — windowlessi  deathlike,  dreary.     There  was  a  crowd 
of  ouzriera^  grUettti^   soldiers,   market-women,   and  children 
round  the  entrance.     Many  were  going  in ;    others  coming 
out. 

**  What  a  pity  !"  said  a  young  girl  to  her  mother,  as  they 
passed  close  beside  me  on  leaving  the  place  ;  ''so  young,  and 
so  handsome ! " 

"  And  quite  a  gentleman,  too,"  replied  the  other,  *•  if  one 
may  judge  from  his  clothes." 

I  scarcely  know  how  I  heard  these  words — how  I  entered— 
how  I  pushed  my  way  to  the  grating  through  the  crowd  of 
lookers-on  ;  but  I  found  myself  all  at  once  inside  the  Morgue, 
with  my  eyes  upon  the  body  of  my  friend. 

Yes— there  he  was  laid,  pale  and  dead,  upon  the  black 
marble  slab  nearest  to  the  left,  exposed  to  the  idle  gaze  of 
every  eye.  His  beautiful  fair  hair  fell  in  wet  masses  on  tlio 
stone  couch ;  his  eyes  and  mouth  were  closed,  but  an  expres- 
sion of  resistance  and  pain  yet  lingered  round  his  lips.  There 
were  marks  of  violence  upon  the  arms  and  breast,  and  the 
bruises  left  by  an  assassin's  hand  were  visible  on  his 
throat. 

It  was  strange :  but  though  my  entire  sense  of  sight  and 
consciousness  seemed  concentrated  upon  the  one  object,  roj 
eyes  yet  seemed  to  take  in  the  whole  of  that  fearful  place. 
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There  were  two  other  bodies  lying  at  a  little  distance  from 
him,  bat  they  were  Bwollen,  changed,  and  frightful  to  look 
upon.  I  seem,  still  to  see  them  before  me,  with  the  long 
grating— the  crowd  of  eager  faces— the  sad  property  of  the 
dead,  the  wet  and  faded  clothing,  hanging  round  the  walls — 
the  dim  light  coming  from  the  roof — the  trickling  water 
flowing  OTer  the  features  of  the  drowned  ....  When  I 
had  somewhat  recovered  my  presence  of  mind,  I  had  the 
remains  of  my  poor  friend  conveyed  to  his  lodgings,  and 
made  every  inquiry  respecting  his  death.  The  body  had 
been  found  two  days  before,  left  by  the  retreating  tide 
under  one  of  the  arches  of  the  Pont  Neuf.  His  clothes, 
purse,  and  watch  were  untouched,  but  there  was  no  card  or 
letter  on  his  person  to  prove  his  address.  I  examined  all, 
and  found  a  considerable  sum  in  napoleons  and  notes.  The 
murderer,  then,  was  prompted  to  the  crime  by  no  mercenary 
motives — stay !  where  was  the  ring  ?  Eugenie's  gift  was  gone. 
A  dark  purple  mark  upon  the  finger  whereon  he  wore  it,  and 
a  grazed  appearance  on  the  skin,  led  me  to  believe  that  it  had 
been  violently  forced  away.  I  reflected  deeply  upon  this,  and 
drew  my  own  conclusions. 

Poor  Eugenie  !  I  told  her  as  gently  as  I  could,  but  I  feared 
for  many  months  that  her  mind  would  give  way.  She  fell 
into  a  low  melancholy  condition,  and  was  no  longer  capable 
of  following  her  profession.  I  hired  a  small  cottage  for  her 
mother  and  herself  at  Yille  d'Avray,  a  pretty  village  near  St. 
Cloud,  and  trusted  that  change  and  quiet  might  yet  restore  her. 
1  never  knew  till  then  of  what  deep  love  that  wild  heart  was 
capable.  Oh,  it  grieyed  me  to  the  soul  to  see  her  wasting 
day  by  day  under  the  load  of  an  inevitable  affliction  such  as 
xhii.  She  tried  to  smile  whenever  I  yisited  them ;  she  was 
erateful — patient — sorrowful.  She  called  me  her  brother,  and 
God  knows  I  strove  to  act  a  brother's  part  for  her.  When  I 
had  established  her  in  the  country,  and  disposed  of  poor  Henri's 
little  property  for  her  benefit,  I  gave  my  whole  mind  to  the 
task  of  discovering  the  assassin.  There  was  but  one  clue — 
the  ring.  No  matter — ^vague  as  it  was,  I  was  resolute  to 
persevere. 

From  the  first  I  had  fixed  upon  De  Beauvais  as  the  author 
of  the  crime.  Who  else  had  an  interest  in  the  death  of  my 
Mend?  Who  else  would  have  left  the  gold  and  notes,  and 
ti^m  the  ring,  the  ff<igs  d'amour,  so  savagely  from  the  poor 
lifeless  finger  ? 

Without  seeming  to  be  anxious  for  infbrmatlon,  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  several  artists  at  different  periods,  both 
at  the  Louvre  and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  learnt  from 
them  that  De  Beauvais  had  engaged  a  spacious  aielitr  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  latter  institution ;  that  he  was  occupied 
ia  painting  a  large  altar-piece  for  Exhibition  at  the  public 
cillery  in  the  ensuing  spring ;  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  a  certain  reataurant  in  the  Palais  Koyal  every 
afternoon  at  five  o'clock.  It  was  enough.  I  went  early  to  the 
place  that  I  might  be  there  before  him  and  see  him  as  he 
entered. 

The  rooms  were  lofty  and  large,  lighted  with  superb  chan- 
deliers, which  were  reflected  on  every  side  in  the  panellings  of 
looking-glass  that  extended  at  short  intervals  sll  along  the 
walls  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Bows  of  small  tables  ran  round 
the  rcoms,  and  another  line  down  the  centre,  each  laid  with 
its  snowy  cloth,  decanters,  glasses,  and  cruet-stand.  There 
were  scarce  a  dozen  people  there  when  I  arrived ;  so  I  passed 
up  to  the  top  of  the  room  and  appropriated  a  small  table  in  a 
comer  near  the  window  that  overlooked  the  square  and  foun- 
tain of  the  central  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Here  I  sat 
and  made  a  show  of  dining ;  but  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
door.  The  rooms  were  filled  speedily,  and  chiefly  by  the 
middle  classes.  The  heat  became  almost  insiifferable ;  the 
clatter  of  glass  and  knives,  the  hum  of  many  voices,  and  the 
glare  of  gas,  added  to  the  excitenaent  and  anxiety  that  pos- 
sessed me,  wrought  my  blood  almost  to  a  fever.  At  last  he 
came.  He  was  pale  and  well  dressed,  but  the  smile  had 
^anished  from  his  face.  He  looked  haggard  and  restless,  and 
hU  hat  was  drawn  low  over  his  eyes.  The  place  was  crowded, 
««i  he  walked  up  the  whole  length  of  the  room  without 


finding  a  seat.     My  table  alone  was  occupied  but  by  one 
person. 

"  Monsieur,  will  find  a  seat  there,"  said  the  waiter,  pointing 
to  the  chair  opposite  mine.  He  sat  down  moodily,  and  hung 
his  hat  beside  him  without  once  looking  up.  Gazing  atten- 
tively at  him  I  saw  hard  furrows  on  his  cheek  and  gray  hairs 
in  his  dark  beard,  which  were  not  there  before. 

"  Monsieur  de  Beauvais,"  I  said  in  a  low  distinct  voice. 
He  started,  and  his  eyes  met  mine.  There  was  something  in 
the  expression  of  my  face  that  seemed  to  appal  him,  for  he 
stared  at  me  for  some  moments  before  he  could  reply,  and  the 
cold  drops  stood  upon  his  brow.  *'  You  are  surprised  to  see 
me  here?"  I  continued,  in  the  same  tone,  with  my  eyes  still 
fixed  immoveably  upon  his.  **  I  came  on  purpose  to  see  you. 
Have  you  heard  of  the  murder  of  Lemonnier  ? " 

"  Murder  ! "  he  gasped,  looking  round  him  with  a  terrified 
glance.     ''Hush!  hush!" 

"Nay,  it  is  no  secret,"  said  I.  "It  is  well  known  that  he 
was  murdered,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Seine.  I 
found  his  body  in  the  Morgue.  Did  you  ever  go  into  the 
Morgue?" 

He  still  stared  at  me,  but  made  no  reply.  The  suddenness 
of  my  appearance,  the  strange  abruptness  of  my  questions, 
and  the  deep  thrilling  tones  of  my  voice  deprived  hinvat  once 
of  all  courage  and  self-possession. 

"It  must  be  a  horrible  thing  to  have  the  blood  of  another 
on  one's  soul — to  be  a  murderer." 

"  Perhaps — ^perhaps  he  committed  suicide,"  said  De  Beau- 
vais, with  a  violent  effort  to  speak  calmly. 

"  No :  the  prints  of  murderous  fingers  were  on  his  throat. 
But  hold — ^you  eat  nothing.  Pray  enjoy  your  dinner.  I  fear 
my  news  has  deprived  you  of  appetite." 

He  could  not  touch  a  morsel ;  every  dish  went  away  un- 
tasted.  He  called  for  brandy,  and  drank  half  a  tumbler-full 
at  a  draught. 

We  were  for  some  time  silent,  but  I  never  removed  my  eyes 
from  his  face.  I  felt  there  was  a  power  in  their  gaze  to 
unnerve  him.    At  last  I  spoke  again. 

"  It  happened  on  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  of  September," 
I  began. 

"  The  sixteenth  of  September ! "  faltered  De  Beauvais. 

"  He  was  returning  home  after  visiting  Eugenie.  It  was  a 
superb  moonlight  night,  and  he  was  going  along  by  the  quays 
when .    But  you  seem  ill,  M.  de  Beauvais." 

He  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  white  as  the  tablecloth, 
and  trembling  visibly  in  every  limb. 

"An  attack,"  he  murmured,  "to  which— to  which  I  am 
subject.    I — I  think  I  had  better  go." 

"  I  will  not  leave  you  in  this  state,"  said  I  promptly,  "  I 
must  go  also  and  take  care  of  you,  for  you  are  almost 
fainting." 

The  waiter  was  passing,  and  I  called  him.  I  paid  him  for 
my  dinner,  and  De  Beauvais  drew  forth  his  purse  with  an 
imsteady  hand,  and  threw  a  five-franc  piece  upon  the 
table. 

Something  glittered  through  the  silken  meshes— something 
that  was  neither  silver  nor  gold !  I  snatched  the  purse  from 
his  hands,  and  before  a  word  could  be  uttered,  had  poured  the 
contents  upon  the  table. 

"  MuaDBREH ! "  I  cried,  and  grasped  him  by  the  throat,  as 
the  ring— the  ring  rolled  forth  and  fell  upon  the  ground ! 


I  have  I'Ule  more  to  relate.  De  Beauvais  confessed  the 
murder,  and  expiated  his  crime  upon  the  scaffold.  Paris 
became  unendurable  to  Eugenie  as  well  as  to  myself.  I 
brought  her  over  to  England,  where  she  resides  with  her 
mother  in  a  secluded  village  on  the  coast  of  Devon.  She  is 
still  young,  but  grief  has  usurped  the  ofiices  of  time,  and  pre- 
maturely stamped  her  countenance  with  age.  bhe  is  resigned, 
but  melancholy,  and  her  hopes  lie  not  upon  this  side  of  the 
grave. 

Henri  sleeps  in  the  south-west  comer  of  P^re  la  Chaise. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  JIACAZ!NE  OF  ART, 


CASTLE   FOLLIT. 


Catalonia    is   the   most  eastern  province  of   the   Spanish  end  which  is  Bore  to  follow  ao  Toolith  ui  enterpriae  u  that  o 

pecininla,  divided  from  Fiance  by  the  Pyrenees.     It  bu  the  lending  the  ear  to  the  perfidious  suggestioni  of  tliO(«   n-ba 

title  of  a  principality,  and  its  chief  wealth  ia  deriyed  from  ita  would  appeal  to  arms  in  support  of  the  cnemiea  of  the  public 

tnaoufactures  aud  matitime  trade.     Castle  Fotlit,  a  gloomy  good.     On  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  min  ii 

city  of  this  district,  distant  about  eighteen  miles  south-eaat  traced  this  inacription :  'Hiai  stood  CASTLa  Follit;  ciTlit, 

of  Campredon,  acquired  a  fatal  notoriety  in  1&22.    In  the  wat  lbaxn  bt  this   sxtHPLi   that   thekb   ib   so  fatodk  fob 

between  the  Carlista  and  the  Constitutionalists—a  war  which  thi  bkbhibs  of  tkb  cooktbt.'  " 

desolated  all  Spain,  and  made  the  history  of  that  period  red  The  ruina  of  the   city  are  seen  on  an  abrupt  elemtion, 


with  bhyid — the  inhabitants  of  Caatle  Follit  followed  the  which,  to  all  appewance,  is  totally  inaccessible,  and  is  sap- 
example  of  the  inauTgents  at  Sen  d'Urgel  and  Balaqucr,  and  ported  by  basaltic  coluouu  resembling,  in  a  vary  great  degree, 
joined  tha  Don  Carlos  party.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  those  of  the  grand  csTem  at  StafTs,  The  whole  of  the  ani- 
of  October  following,  the  famoua  coostituiional  leader,  Mins,  rounding  country  ia  Tolcanic,  and  geologists  cimsider  it  to  be 
became  master  of  the  city,  and  terrible  waa  the  Tengeance  the  principal  locality  of  those  volcanic  pbenomena  which  hsTe 
which  he  inflicted.  Toun  and  castle  were  burnt  to  ihe  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees, 
ground.  Mina  himself,  in  the  account  which  he  has  givtn  ot  Much  controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  the  origin  of  ths 
the  event  in  the  published  bulletin,  Bays  ;  "The  city  ia  now  word*  "Caatle  Follit."  The  general  opinion  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  desert.  Houaea  and  foiti&caliona,  all,  that  ita  name  is  derived  &om  CaiUUwn  JWtwit,  fortillel 
haTe  diaappeared ;  ft  now  speaks  to  other  cities  of  the  tragical  cattle. 


TUB  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  OF  ART. 
ALBEKT   CUTP. 


Im  painten  of  tbe  achool  to  which  Albert  Cuyp  belongs 
wtre  not  alwaya  fully  appreciated  in  Iheii  daj.  They  were 
tamntuidlaboTioiu  men,  with  the  true  inspiration  of  geniua, 
It  1  tima  when  artistic  talent  was  lets  rare  than  at  the  present 
tnnr.  This  preTented  their  being  as  highly  regarded  a*  they 
oihecoisc  would  hnTe  been,  and  it  thence  followed  that  many 
riintiiigs  which  now  are  h^hly  valued,  and  which  fetch  good 
rrim,  vera  during  the  lifetime  of  the  artiat  almost  unsale- 
Mi.    It  has  been  truly  aaid,  that  no  man  ia  a  prophet  in  hia 


own  conntrj,  and  we  haTe  often  foUnd  this  perfectly  true 
"ilh  f^srd  to  artiat*'  of  the  first  eminence.  Albert  Cuyp, 
one  of  the  b«  of  the  Flemish  school,  one  of  the  most 
pwtnresipie  and  clIisctiTe  who  took  up  the  example  of  Van 
ia  Velde,  though  son  of  a  gnat  artiat,  was  not  in  any  way  as 
'wmly  coniideTBd  aa  he  ahonld  have  been  by  his  contempo- 
ram.  This  may  pe.hapa  be  more  fully  understood  when  we 
autam  into  his  Bharactar  and  1  Je, 

Albert  Cnyp  was  bom  In  the  year  1606,  the  aame  yew  thftt 

Toi.  UL-No.  XIT. 


gave  birth  to  the  great  Rembrandt.  The  first  saw  the  light 
at  Dordrecht,  the  second  at  Lsydcn.  These  two  painters  were 
inen  of  different  character  and  varioui  style,  though  one 
would  have  expected  that  they  would  be  necessarily  strongly 
influenced  in  their  genius  and  tone  of  mind  by  the  timea  in 
which  they  lived.  It  was  an  ara  of  siero  warfare  end  deso- 
lation, of  blood  and  rapine,  and  yet  scucely  a  trace  of  this 
fatal  tuidency  of  the  hour  is  to  be  found  in  their  productions. 
They  were,  as  many  students  of  art  have  betn,  always  in  tt 
world  apart,  which  sepsraled  them  irom  many  of  the  impulses 
of  the  age  to  which  thsy  belonged,  and  it  is  pleasing  and 
refreshing  to  turn  &om  the  sanguinary  drama  of  civil  and 
religions  wars  to  their  admirable  productiona.  It  is  the  quiet 
contrast  offered  to  the  view  of  him  who,  escaping  from  the 
battle-field,  wounded  and  almost  dying,  finds  himaelf  suddenly 
in  some  sequestered  woody  nook,  where  man  and  horse  find 
welcome  and  cheering  repose.  Rembrandt  sketches  with  his 
masterly  pencil  the  varied  phases  of  human  life,  and  still 
avoids  all  that  has  reference  to  the  parly  quarrels  of  the  day. 
Cuyp  standi  before  us  quiet,  calm,  unobtruiivc— a  thoughtful, 
pleasing  man,  who  appears  to  know  nothing  of  the  w^r  which 
is  raging  around  him — who  Is  scarcely  aware  that  Holland  is 
ravaged  by  fire  and  aword,  and  who  allows  his  every  sense  tu 
be  captivated  by  the  gentler  muse.  Neither  the  noisy  forum 
nor  the  sectarian  struggle  has  any  charm  for  him.  He  lives 
in  a  world  of  his  own,  and  that  world  is  nature  in  ita  most 
picturesque  form*.  He  is  varied  in  his  lovea.  Mow  he 
*dmiies  the  sea,  now  the  land.  The  ordinary  landscape  and 
the  perilous  ocean  have  almost  equal  charms  in  his  eyes  (  for 
his  pencil  sketches  now  a  quiet  pasture  scene,  with  tome  oxen 
and  sheep,  now  a  dashing  marine  piece,  where  some  toll  ship 
is  bending  'neatb  the  breeae ;  or  launching  away  again,  brings 
before  us  a  picture  in  some  native  district,  where  the  >un  is 
warming  an  otherwise  cheerless  prospect,  where  shepherds 
vaodei  with  their  flocks,  whers  the  huntsman  ride*  merrily, 
where  bostmen  pull  cherrily,  or  where  fishermen  pursue  their 
peaceful  calling  with  true.  Dutch  phlegm. 

This  philosophic  calm,  experienced  by  certain  artista,  during 
troublous  times,  hsa  often  been  remarked  upon.  It  has  called 
forth  many  a  recondite  observation,  snd  though  a  feeling  not 
easy  to  be  understood  by  the  more  active  mover  in  stirring 
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tHE  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  OF  ART. 


hours,  is  yet  a  circumstance  to  be  much  valued.  And  these 
were  no  common  struggles.  Holland  was  conyulsed  by  the 
disputes  of  its  religious  sects,  who  soon  turned  from  arguments 
to  weapons— from  theology  to  warfare.  Much  blood  was  shed, 
and  all  civilisation,  art,  science,  seemed  threatened  with  utter 
annihilation.  City  armed  against  city,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  town  killed  one  another  in  the  streets  which  gave 
both  birth.  It  was  in  the  days  when  Barnaveldt  perished 
with  his  brother  on  the  scaffold.  Yoimg  Albert  Cuyp  was 
bom  during  these  tragical  hours.  But  as  he  grew  up,  even 
more  terrible  disasters  tormented  his  youth.  The  invasion  of 
Holland  by  Louis  XIV. — the  terrible  scenes  amid  which 
perished  John  and  Cornelius  de  Witt,  his  countrymen,  his 
fellow-townsmen — were  events  of  his  youthful  hours.  But  so 
elastic  were  the  spirits,  so  singular  was  the  character  of 
Albert,  that  no  evils,  however  great,  no  trials,  however  painful, 
were  able  to  influence  his  mind.  He  seemed  incapable  of 
feeling  sadness.  He  could  not  join  in  the  sanguinary  strug- 
gles of  his  time,  and  appears,  while  others  were  slaying  and 
being  slain,  to  have  spent  his  time  in  admiring  nature,  in 
sitting  beneath  the  greenwood  tree,  listening  to  the  murmur 
of  water,  or  seeking  to  entice  the  cunning  trout  from  his 
crystal  retreat.  No  matter  what  opinion  maybe  g^erally  enter- 
tained as  to  this  seeming  insensibility  on  the  part  of  the  artist 
who  could  isolate  his  mind  from  civil  brawls  and  bloody  wars, 
we  owe  to  this  very  peculiarity  of  character  many  admirable 
paintings,  full  of  grandeur,  many  delicious,  calm,  w^irm  and 
sunny  masterpieces — scenes  which  everywhere  reconcile  us  to 
the  charms  of  existence,  becaoise  they  make  us  love  and  admire  • 
nature  in  her  purest  works ;  and  yet,  those  who  would  ask 
everything  of  the  same  man,  complain  that  he  did  not  allow 
his  soul  to  be  fired  by  deeds  of  heroism  and  valour,  his  mind 
to  be  developed  by  dark  passions,  in  which  case  he  might  have 
given  us  some  of  those  sombre  and  living  pictures  of  the  hour, 
which  have  immortalised  Ruysdael  and  the  great  Rembrandt. 

We  have  said  that  Albert  Cuyp  was  bom  in  1606.  Some 
say  in  1605  ;  but  this  is  of  little  consequence.  His  death,  too, 
is  involved  in  obscurity.  But  he  was  living  in  1672,  for  we 
have  his  name  in  a  list  of  burgers.  His  father,  and  his  master 
in  his  noble  art,  was  Jacob  Gerritzoon  Cuyp,  a  man  much 
esteemed,  and  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  school  in  which 
his  son  so  much  excelled.  Jacob  Gerritzoon  shared  the  fate 
of  David  Teniers.  He  was  surpassed  and  eclipsed  by  his  son. 
Many  masters  of  first-rate  ability  have  thus  been  concealed 
from  posterity.  David  Teniers  exists  not  for  the  general 
student  of  art,  because  of  his  great  descendant.  The  same 
occurred  to  Paul  Bril,  the  historical  landscape  painter — to 
Simon  der  Ylieger,  cast  into  the  shade  by  William  Van  der 
Yelde — to  Nicolas  Moyart,  surpassed  by  Berghem.  Arnold 
Houbraken,  in  his  important  work  on  painting,  q\iietly  re- 
marks, that  Albert  Cuyp  painted  better  than  his  faUier.  The 
fact  is,  that  though  remaining  attached  to  a  particular  line  of 
subjects,  and  these  subjects  in  which  he  coped  with  Paul 
Potter,  Wouvermans,  Du  Jardin,  and  Ruysdael,  and  so  many 
other  chosen  spirits,  he  was  always  so  distinct,  so  native  in  his 
genius,  as  to  be  ever  distinguished  from  all  his  rivals. 
A  Cuyp  will  rarely  be  mistaken  by  the  most  ordinary  con- 
noisseur for  a  Coxis,  or  a  Van  der  Neer. 

Nature  was  his  field,  the  inexhaustible  foimt  whence  he 
drew  the  warm  impulse  which  influenced  and  guided  his 
genius — ^nature  in  its  grandest,  in  its  humblest  phases.  He 
never  found  anything  too  great,  anything  too  small  for  his 
keen  observation.  He  combined  the  varied  characteristics  of 
most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  equals  all  of  them,  and  is 
sometimes  their  superior.  He  revels  in  the  human  form,  in 
animals,  in  stiU  nature,  landscapes,  sea-views,  interiors  of 
churches,  winter  scenes,  moonlights,  kitchens,  fish,  cocks  and 
hens,  and  all  the  applianses  of  humble  agricultural  existence. 
All  these  subjects,  and  many  more,  have  been  vivified  by  his 
fertile  pencil.  His  great  power  consisted  in  his  capability  of 
producing  the  same  thing  a  hundred  times  over  without 
plagiarising  himself.  And  yet  he  does  not  search  for  effect ;  he 
'^oes  not  find  the  picturesque  in  strange  contrasts  and  rough 

enes,  in  the  rags  of  the  poor,  in  the  tatters  and  hideous 


misery  of  the  beggar,  in  the  angular  projections  of  starred 
cattle,  in  the  manifestation  of  their  bones  in  quaint  style,  nor 
even  in  rare,  though  real,  effects  of  light  and  shadow  at  morn- 
ing and  eventide.  Berghem,  Tivoli,  Weenix,  and  many  other?". 
had  given  to  the  picturesque  a  novel  and  ingenious  touch  of 
life,  by  seeking  the  irregular,  the  wild,  the  unexpected,  in  all 
things — a  style  which  had  necessarily  many  charms  and  many 
admirers.  Lizards  running  over  an  old  waU,  with  here  a 
lichen  and  there  an  ivy-leaf;  a  rustic  hut  beside  a  time- 
honoured  ruin,  which  gave  the  humble  cot  a  dangerous 
shelter ;  some  half-starved  beast,  a  wounded  horse,  hopping 
lazily  along  with  bandaged  leg ;  a  poor  suffering  ass,  eating 
timidly  by  the  wayside,  were  subjects  freely  chosen  by 
Flemish  painters,  and  subjects  which  they  rendered  with  rare 
truthfulness  and  vigour.  They  possessed  the  power  of  making 
attractive,  by  means  of  their  magic  pencils,  most  repulsive 
subjects — even  those  subjects  men  most  anxiously  avoid  in  life 
— the  sickly  animal,  the  beggar  in  rags,  the  wild  desert,  or  a 
road  overgrown  with  thorns  and  briers.  They  created  trea- 
sures out  of  rags.  Albert  Cuyp,  on  the  other  hand,  dre'w  his 
inspiration  from  a  more  elevated  and  elevating  source,  and, 
seeking  his  ideas  of  the  picturesque  in  objects  opposed  to 
general  theories,  succeeded  in  a  most  marvellous  way.  We 
wish  not  to  elevate  Cuyp  at  the  expense  of  any  of  the  many 
singular  geniuses  of  the  hour ;  but  no  one  can  study  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  painter  of  Dordrecht  without  being  pleased. 
Abandoning  the  ready  resource  of  rustic  misery,  the  easj  and 
catching  attraction  of  rags  and  destitution,  of  wretched  nooks 
and  unknown  and  unexplored  comers,  he  paints  animals  in 
full  health,  and  the  sun  at  noon- day. 

A  writer  on  the  genius  of  this  painter  quotes  complacently 
a  certain  William  Gilpin,  canon  of  Salisbury,  who  wrote  a 
book  on  the  picturesque  and  beautiful.    He  supports  the  view 
practically  illustrated  by  Berghem,  Du  Jardin,  Ostade,  and 
others.    *'  We  admire  in  the  horse,"  he  exclaims,  **  considered 
as  a  reality,  elegance  of  form,  a  fiery  mien,  lightness,  and  a 
soft  skin ;  we  admire  this  animal  also  in  the  same  way  in  a 
painting :  but  as  a  picturesque  subject,  we  prefer  an  old  cart- 
horse, a  cow,  a  goat,  a  donkey.    The  coarse  appearance  and 
rough  skin  are  better  adapted  to  demonstrate  and  elucidate 
the  genius  of  the  pencil.    Richness  of  light  depends  much  on 
contrasts."    It  was  not  in  the  study  of  Cuyp  that  William 
Gilpin  sought  his  inspirations.    His  genius  lies  another  way. 
He  has  much  of  the  feeling  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do  farmer 
in  him,  for  he  loves  well-fed  cattle,  clean  and  well- combed 
horses,  and  broad  daylight  casting  its  golden  lustre  over  the 
plain.    This  is,  in  fine,  his  peculiarity,  and  the  distinguishing 
mark  which  separates  him  from  all  his  rivals,  and  from  every 
member  of  his  school.    Gerard  de  Lairesse  put  forth,  a  cen- 
tury later,  ideas  on  landscape  quite  opposed  to  those  of  the 
worthy  canon  of  Salisbury,  and  these  ideas  Cuyp  was  one  of 
the  first  to  forestall.    He  revels  in  the  view  of  nature  in  her 
loftiest  moods,  and  paints  a  meadow  and  a  hill,  a  horse  or 
boat,  as  Claude  Lorraine  did  the  ruins  of  Rome,  the  waterfalls 
of  Tivoli,  the  Bay  of  Naples,— embellishing,  as  it  were,  the 
very  nature  he  sought  to  render  faithfully  and  truly. 

The  rich  variety,  and  the  fecundity  of  Cuyp  lead  us  to  com- 
pare him  often  to  other  masters  whose  style  was  similar.  Like 
Wouvermans,  he  was  fond  of  a  halt  of  hunters,  a  quiet  bit  of 
woodland  sport,  but  he  treated  the  subject  differently.  His 
horses  have  a  marked  difference  from  any  others,  his  nobles 
have  a  manner  of  their  own.  Few  who  have  visited  the  Gallery 
of  the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  have  failed  to  note  the  two  Cuyps 
known  as  **  The  Going  out  for  a  Ride  "  and  "  The  Return*" 
the  former  of  which  is  engraved  in  the  present  number. 

We  have  often  gazed  with  pleasure,  during  our  once  daily 
walks  in  that  magnificent  gallery,  at  both.  The  "  Going  out" 
well  exemplifies  the  genius  of  Cuyp.  A  richly-dressed  lord, 
clothed  in  scarlet,  has  just  vaulted  on  a  mottled  grey  horse, 
while  his  squire  in  green  tunic  stoops  to  hold  the  stirrop. 
The  leading  group,  lit  up  by  a  bright  sun,  is  relieved  against  a 
house  in  deep  shadow,  whence  are  iBsuing  the  lord  and  one  of 
his  suite.  To  the  right,  the  shadow  of  the  edifice,  falling  on 
the  eaith|  brings  out  in  warm  colours  the  brilliant  light  which 
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fills  the  back  of  the  pioture ;  two  fihepherds  and  a  flock  of 
&beq>  are  brought  within  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  form  a  light 
demi'tint,  a  transition  admirably  contriTed  as  a  contrast  both 
to  the  dark  shadows  of  the  foreground  and  the  clearness  of  the 
distant  background.  It  is  an  exquisite  portraiture  of  a  living 
breathing  scene  of  life  in  its  strongest  sense,  of  the  tranquillity 
and  ease  of  the  fortunate,  of  the  heat  and  splendour  of  day. 

The  other,  which  forms  witb  it  a  pair,  represents  three  horse* 
men,  among  whom  you  recognise  the  lord  by  the  magniflcence 
of  his  costume,  the  beauty  of  his  horse,  and  the  haughty  frank* 
nesB  of  his  mien.   A  hunter  in  livery  holding  two  dogs  in  leash, 
preients  a  partridge  to  one  of  the  squires,   and  this  little 
event  draws  the  attention  of  the  three  personages.    On  one 
side  s  tuft  of  trees,  miogled  with  brushwood,  brings  forward 
the  cavaliers  ;  while  on  the  other  we  behold  a  vast  landscape 
inundated  by  light,  where  you  see  cattle,  houses  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  and  antique  towers,  doubtless  the  manor  towards  which 
the  seignior  and  his  suite  are  wending  their  way.    The  mind 
is  inspired  with  calm  delight  as  it  gazes  on  iJiat  luminous 
scene,  and  then  comes 'to  rest  on  the  gallant  mien  of  that  gen- 
tleman in  blue  velvet  garnished  with  gold,  his  hair  floating  on 
his  shoulders,  and  his  head  covered  by  a  kind  of  turban  made 
of  some  white  drapery.     The  play  of  chiaro-oscuro  is  here 
principally  caused  by  the  diversity  of  local  colours.    The 
marked  tints  of  the  two  horses,  one  chesnut,  the  other  black, 
are  in  contrast  to  the  master's  steed,  whose  white  and  spotless 
skin  is  so  admirably  rendered  as  to  deceive  the  eye.     The 
painter  has  rendered  and  constructed  the  habiliments  of  the 
cavaliers  as  ably  as  the  tones  of  the  horses*  hair,  opposing  the 
dun  velvet  of  the  squires  to  the  dazzling  velvet  of  their  noble 
master.    These  pictures  should  never  be  passed  over  on  a  visit 
to  the  Louvre, 

We  must  not  be  led  to  believe  that  Albert  Cuyp  is  a  painter 
vithout  faults.     In  some  of  his  best  pictures  we  shall  find 
errors  to  note,  bits  heavily  rendered.     Some  have  criticised 
rather  slightingly  two  dogs  in  "  The  Going  out."    They  are 
not  faultless,  but  they  are  very  little  inferior  to^he  rest  of  the 
picture.    Many  of  the  admirers  of  Cuyp  carry  their  high  sense 
of  his  genius  so  far  as  to  ascribe  his  little  errors  of  omission  to 
accident,  and  some  attribute  even  these  two  beautifdl  master- 
pieces to  Jacques  Gerard  Cuyp,  rather  than  own  the  slight 
faults  of  an  artist  of  such  power  and  skill  as  Albert.    But 
whatever  the  energy  of  the  execution  and  the  excellence  of  his 
touch,  often  thick  and  irregular,  soTuetimes  sharp  and  firm — 
whatever  the  beauty  of  his  colouring,  warm,  rich,  and  har- 
monious—he is  perhaps  more  remarkable  in  the  expression 
of  sentiment  than  even  in  the  execution  of  his  works.    The 
modes  and  fashions  he  pictures  are  stamped  by  his  individu- 
ality, while  strictly  in  accordance  with  historic  truth;   the 
ideas  which  he  calls  up  wear  the  impress  of  his  personal 
temperament.    The  same  gallant  cavaliers  who  appear  in  the 
hunting  subjects  of  Wouvermans,  elegant,  rude,  and  proud  ^ 
mounted  on  prancing  steeds,  ready  at  every  moment  to  rear 
uid  leap,  are  viewed  by  Cuyp  in  quite  a  different  light.    They 
too  bear  the  stamp  of  his  peculiar  characteristics.    His  models 
remind  us  of  those   opulent  burghers    of  the   seventeenth 
century  who  led  the  life  of  noble  lords  without  their  easy  and 
lively  manners,  their  haughty  air,  and  what  can  only  be 
explained  as  wide-awake  character.    The  cavaliers  of  Wou- 
vermans have  a  firm  air,  and  one  fancies  one  hears  their  coarse 
■^rds ;  armed  for  love  and  war,  they  carry  gorgeous  plumes 
stuck  in  their  broad-brimmed  felt  hats;  they  have  golden 
spus,  loose  boots,  and  pistols  in  their  holsters.    The  heroes 
of  grave  and  thoughtful  Albert  Cuyp  are  not  so  petulant ; 
their  physiognomy  is  calm   and   grave,  their  dress  is  rich, 
of  da«ling  stuff,  but  without  coquetry;    their  horses   are 
thorough-bred,  solid,  strong,  docile,  and  ready  for  gallop  or 
trot,  but  they  know  nothing  of  rearing  and  kicking — of  taking 
a  bit  in  their  mouths — of  starting  off  at  a  hand-gallop — and 
other  tricks  known  to  chhralrlc  horses.    Those  who  ride  upon 
them  are  peaceful  men — steady  and  solemn  Protestants,  who 
Tide  side  by  side,  in  solemn  discourse  on  the  affairs  of  the 
•tate.    The  father  of  a  family,  whom  Terburg,  Nelsche,  or 
Metni  would  show  i)s  in  the  interior  of  their  houses,  gently 


laying  down  the  law  to  a  beloved  child,  being  present  at  a 
daughter's  music  lesson,  or  ])residing  at  a  meal,  we  find 
Albert  Cuyp  delineating  at  the  hour  when  he  passes  along  on 
horseback,  with  his  servants,  followed  by  his  dogs,  and  look- 
ing on  his  ride  as  a  question  of  health,  an  amusement  at  a 
fixed  hour.  Albert  Cuyp  is  truly  the  Flemish  citizen  painter 
—the  forttmate  and  well-to-do  citizen,  be  it  remembered. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  axmalists  and  biographers 
of  the  seventeenth  century  have  been  so  indifferent  as  not  to 
transmit  to  posterity  something  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
great  artists  of  Holland.  There  is  no  biography  of  Albert 
Cuyp.  The  life  of  an  artist  is  always  replete  with  matter 
worthy  of  remembrance.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  sketches 
of  those  whose  friends  have  recorded  their  sayings  and  doings. 
Was  Cuyp  brought  up  in  luxury  and  ease,  or  was  his  youth 
passed  in  struggling,  as  so  many  others  have  done,  against 
misery  and  care  ?  Was  he  rich  or  poor  ?  Did  he  ever  take 
wife  or  have  children  ?  Who  were  his  friends  and  protectors  ? 
We  know  not.  To  not  one  of  these  questions  can  we  find  an 
answer.  And  yet,  were  but  a  few  of  these  details  known, 
how  much  might  we  not  draw  thence  to  explain  and  under- 
stand his  particular  genius.  His  life  must  have  been  quiet, 
regular,  happy,  of  that  kind  of  happiness  which  gives  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  an  indulgent  and  vigorous  old  age.  We 
are,  however,  ignorant  of  the  precise  date  of  his  death.  It 
appears,  however,  according  to  Immerzeel  of  Amsterdam,  that 
he  was  living  in  1680,  though  the  general  inquiry  of  most 
writers  has  only  carried  the  evidence  up  to  1672.  We  are 
able  to  asseverate  from  one  of  his  pictures,  where  he  paints  a 
salmon  fishery,  a  picture  to  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Hague,  that  he  had  for  patron  a  farmer  of  the  fishery  of 
Dordrecht — a  vague  and  dreamy  kind  of  fact,  which  tells  us 
nothing  of  either  the  protector  or  the  protected.  The  general 
opinion  of  historians  suggests,  and  general  rumours  appear 
here  to  be  pretty  correct,  that  the  life  of  Albert  Cuyp  was 
calm,  honest,  laborious,  and  without  passion.  He  must  have 
found,  at  an  early  age,  ample  resources  from  his  mere  talent, 
and  could  have  never  kno-wn  the  bitter  luxury  of  want.  Of  a 
calm  temperament,  of  a  gentle,  quiet,  and  firm  character,  he 
doubtless  lived  in  firiendly  intercourse  with  the  best  men  of 
his  time.  It  appears  even  that  he  was  much  connected  wiih 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  whom  he  often  painted  and  copied  in  his 
hunting  subjects,  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  him  a  pure 
Calvinist.  An  elder  of  the  reformed  church,  he  no  doubt 
practised  with  regularity,  and  without  ostentation,  his  religious 
duties,  as  they  were  then  imderstood.  To  judge  him,  in  a 
word,  from  those  histories  of  themselves  which  painters  some- 
times trace  as  clearly  in  their  pictures  as  writers  do  in  their 
books,  Cuyp  was  a  simple  man,  regular  in  his  habits,  and 
respected  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  It  has  been  truly 
said,  that  the  txanquilUty  of  his  landscapes,  plunged  in 
indescribable  ether,  proves  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  and  that 
the  choice  of  his  subjects  demonstrates  the  simplicity  of  his 
tastes. 

We  are  informed  by  Lebrun,  that  the  English  were  the  first 
who  appreciated  at  their  true  value  the  pictures  of  Cuyp. 
We  are  told  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  that  Cuyp's  works  were 
not  valued  highly  until  after  his  death.  We  are  assured  by 
another  authority  (Smith),  that  at  the  principal  picture  sales 
in  Holland  to  the  year  1750,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  of 
Cuyp's  works  being  sold  for  so  muck  as  £3  sterling  (thirty 
florins).  This  statement  is  not  corroborated  by  the  Kiinstler 
Lexicon  of  Nayler.  According  to  Smith,  a  gradual  advance 
in  the  value  of  Cuyp's  pictures  took  place  soon  after  the 
period  just  named,  owing  to  the  high  reputation  they  had 
obtained  among  English  and  French  dealers.  In  1786,  at  the 
sale  of  the  collection  of  M.  Yon  der  Linden  von  Slingelardt, 
Cuyp's  pictures  obtained  prices,  in  some  cases,  commensurate 
with  their  merits,  but  which  subsequently  have  been  increased 
fourfold.  In  1774,  Walpole  writes  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  and 
states,  that  at  a  sale  of  Sir  George  Colbrooke's  pictures,  one 
by  Cuyp  (a  view  of  Nimeguen),  which  had  cost  its  possessor 
only  seventy  guineas,  was  readily  disposed  of  for  £290.  Lebrun 
says,  "  The  French  "Were  a  long  time  Ijefore  they  appreciated 
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the  vorki  of  Cuyp,  and  ^et  I  bave  been  prercnt  at  ulea  in 
Znglind  when  they  have  fetched  three  tmd  four  hundred  lonu, 
Thii  gieat  painter  hot  treated  every  atyle  with  equal  succesi, 
Uld  has  indeed  been  lo  perfect  in  all,  that  we  know  not  which 
to  select  as  his  beat.  Fortraiti,  animals,  fruits — nothing  was 
foreign  to  his  genius.  ,  .  .  The  sun  warm*  hi*  productions." 

One  of  theie  facetious  French  ciitic*.  who  follows  m  the 
beaten  tnck  of  prejudice,  and  who  is  possessed  by  a  belief 
that  the  unfortunate  people  of  these  iales  never  see  the  sun, 
that  we  live  in  the  midst  of  a  fog,  which  everlastinglT  con- 
ceals from  ui  the  real  character  of  that  luminary — who  belierea, 
with  moat  Frenchmen,  that  salei  of  wives  in  market-places  are 
legal  tranifers  in  England,  that  we  have  no  real  green  fields, 
and  are,  in  fine,  a  nation  of  purblind  shopkeepers,  of  course 
thoroughly  comprehends  our  love  of  Cuyp,  and  why  we  ihould 
have  been  the  first  people  to  acknowledge  his  merits.  Albert 
Cuyp  did  indeed  introduce  the  sun  and  all  its  glowing  images 
and  radiance  with  lingular  power  in  his  pictures.  But  many 
strtiata  have  done  the  Mine,  and  this  by  no  means  explains  oar 


him  ensue  &om  a  kind  of  rabid  fi 

unfortunate  islander*,  who  can  never  aee  the  ami   asve  in 

The  "  View  of  the  Haee  "  (p.  121)  is  the  subject  which  ex- 
cites the  admiration  of  the  English  critic  above  alluded  to.  Itii 
truly  a  lovely  scene,  happily  arranged  with  a  tranaparent  back- 
ground and  a  vast  perspective.  The  tree*  which  overhanf  the 
borders  of  the  river  are  not  gnarled  and  strange ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  ri«e  majestically  and  wave  beneath  the  bree>e  as  if 
saluting  in  chivalrout  manner  the  river  that  bathe*  their  atems. 
The  sky  is  delicate,  brilliant,  warm ;  water  le&eahea  the  eye, 
and  distant  hills  make  up  a  pleasing  and  efil^tive  background. 
Cujp  has  placed  in  this  picture  everything  which  we  love  to 
find  in  a  landscape.  There  is  a  martjal  cavalier,  a  roatic  and 
simple  herdsman  without  coartenees,  watching  nowa  of  don 
and  spotted  colour,  a  superb  bull,  and  some  sheep ;  and  then 
some  splendid  oaks  of  a  grandeur  suited  to  heroic  landscapes, 
and  a  fine  river  where  float  a  oloud  of  docks,  upon  which 
a  huntw  is  about  to  fire.    The  whole  is  coloured  by  a  rich  mm 
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calling  him  the  Claude  Lorr^e  of  Holland.  This  name  was 
given  him  inBoydeU's  Collection,  and  the  writer  of  the  aketoh 
in  that  work  rates  him  quite  as  high  as  Claude  for  his  colour- 
ing— a  merit  the  greater  that  the  Dutch  painter  never  Iclt  his 
native  land,  and  could  never,  therefore,  have  leen  any  of  the 
warm  landscapes  of  the  aunny  south.  But  the  admiration  of 
English  <nmnoit4turi  has  not  been  excited  in  favour  of  Cuyp 
beeauae  he  brings  us  in  communication  with  the  sun,  which  ia 
to  be  gazed  on  here  about  as  often  as  in  most  parte  of  France. 
What  has  taken  the  fancy  of  our  fellow-countrymen  has  been 
bis  admirable  representations  of  cattle,  hia  water-pieces,  and, 
above  all,  his  study  to  paint  well-fed  animals,  fat  oxen,  clean- 
limbed horses,  and  many  other  things  which  are  in  accordance 
with  our  tastes  as  a  highly  agricultural  people.  Buch  critiaiam 
aa  that  we  allude  to  is  puerile ;  and  there  ia  no  subject  which 
ahould  bo  more  cosmopolitan,  and  less  affbcted  by  national 
pnjudice,  than  art-criticism.  When  the  reaaona  for  onr 
admiration  of  Albert  Cuyp  are  ao  obvious,  it  is  childiaJi  to 
seek,  £or  the  sake  of  smartneea,  to  make  an  appreciation  of 


at  an  hour  when  the  day  is  about  to  give  way  to  night — a 
magnificent,  impoaing,  and  calm  effect,  fullofrichpoetry.  There 
is  a  minute  description  by  the  English  critic  in  Boydell,  who 
baa  examined  moat  carefully  every  tint,  a«  if  he  hoped  to  leave 
such  a  deecription  that  by  the  aid  of  it  and  the  engraving  the 
painting  might  be  recreated  if  lost,  "  The  principal  figure," 
he  says,  "i*  on  hwaebaek  in  a  jacket  of  golden  yellow,  the 
aleeve  of  which  is  while ;  hia  cloak  is  of  pale  piuple  with  a 
blue  tinge ;  the  man  near  him  ia  dressed  in  black.  When 
painting  the  human  figure,  Cuyp  oonoeivea  very  inelegant  and 
short  proportions.  The  one  further  off;  and  who  carries  a 
stick  on  hi*  shotilder,  ia  dreased  in  ruddy  violet  drapoy.  The 
reclining  boll  ia  black,  and  the  cow  behind  ia  vrtiite.  The 
other  cowa  are  variously  marked  with  fawn  and  cream  spots. 
Amid  the  distant  group  tliere  is  a  woman  wearing  a  sky-blue 
drapery,  with  white  sleevea,  and  the  boy  is  dreaaed  in  brown 
Biut  inclined  to  red.  The  hunter  wmjng  at  the  ducks  has  a 
yellow  doublet  with  red  aleevea,  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  beea  tints  with  a  green  reflMtion." 
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When  ooe  liu  exudiMd  the  oxen  ind  cow*  6t  Potter, 
Berghem,  Van  der  Velde,  Eenel,  Du  Judin,  and  the  (heep  of 
Van  der  Does,  U  u  difficult  to  beliere  in  mj  other  mode  of 
comprehending  puturage  and  cattle.  We  wonder  »lmoet  how 
they  can  be  delineated  oth^wise.  And  yet  Albeit  Cuyp,  who 
uvu  the  fint  maitei  in  thia  atjle,  diicoTcied  a  aimple  and  new 
mode  of  viewing  animal  creation,  a  manner  which  ia  peculiu 
t)  no  one  else,  Rembrandt  excepted.  Power,  majesCj,  calm 
force,  were  duracteriatic)  diicoTered  by  Albert  Cuyp  in  the 
brutea  of  the  field,  because  he  enveloped  them  with  the  mantle 
of  hia  geniui.  Ht  takes  care  alwayi  tn  preaent  them  in  a  way 
which  shows  off  tbeii  best  features,  their  niott  fully  developed 
^ud  rounded  forma.  There  ia  lomething  in  his  animaJs  of  the 
terrible  genius  which  Poussin  gives  lo  his  heroes.  Their 
itpect  ia  frowning  and  grand.  The  horaea  are  lofty  and 
proudly  etect.  Their  thick  and  bushy  tail*  sweep  round  tlicir 
hind  legs.     They  seem  to  be  full  of  life,  energy,  and  health. 


A«  nsual.the  warm  glow  of  iiuuhineadotns-the  landscape  in  a 
peculiar  way. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  French  ariiafeuri  and 
connoineuri,  who  profeas  to  be  very  quick  in  finding  out  the 
merits  of  genius,  should  have  remained  so  long  blind  to  big 
talenta,  when  men  so  very  inrcriDi  to  Albeit  Cuyp  have 
acquired  such  rapid  renown.  The  English  nation  showed 
better  tute.  and,  indeed,  it  is  our  belief  that  nowhere  has  art 
ever  been  appreciated  ao  highly  as  in  that  country.  Their 
private  galleries  alone  are  miracles  of  richness  and  beauty. 
But  in  France  sixty  year*  ago  Cuyp  was  unknown,  Hia 
name  i*  found  in  no  catal^ue.  Those  of  the  sale*  of  Qersaint 
and  Pierre  Remy  are  silent  with  regard  to  bis  existence.  The 
gallery  of  the  Buke  de  Choiseul,  and  the  cabinet  PonUain, 
poaaesscd  one  or  twJ  of  thia  master  ;  but,  despite  the  renonn 
Cuyp  had  acquired  on  our  side  nf  the  channel,  they  were 
unnoticed  by  amateurs.     The  nineteenth  centuty  came  ere 


Hu  herds  and  fiocks  are  ever  floating  in  a  misty  and  warm 
light,  which  haimonisea  with  the  general  detail*  of  the  paint- 
ing, and  which  conceals  every  angularity,  leaving  the  eye  only 
the  power  to  examine  the  general  outline.  "  Hi*  reclining 
bulls,"  siys  Thor£,  "  are  magnificent  brutes,  with  their 
marked  apine*,  and  their  long  nose*,  and  their  expansive 
nostrils." 

His  pointing  of  "Cattle  drinking  at  a  River  side"  fully 
illustrates  thi*.  In  thia  picture,  of  which  the  engraving  i« 
given  (p.  123)^  the  (turdy,  fat,  and  large-tized  cows,  the 
pictoreaqiie  shepherd,  the  quiet  sage-looking  dog,  with  the 
distant  effect  of  a  small  vessel,  of  other  cattle,  a  village  spire, 
scattered  honsee,  hill*,  and  a  rich,  warm  sky,  make  up  in  the 
painting  one  of  Cuyp'*  most  effective  production*.  The  cow* 
■re  admirably  grouped.  Every  one  i«  in  the  very  position 
in  which  yon  wonld  Uiuij  it  wotdd  stand.  It  ia  an  intercating 
ngraving,  as  fnUy  esempll^riug  the  style  of  Albert  Cuyp. 


the  painter  ol  Dordrecht  acquired  due  celebrity  in  Franco 
after  his  pictures  had  been  turned  about  from  one  in- 
different purchaser  to  another.  We  fully  understand, -how- 
ever, why  Cuyp  came  to  be  more  readily  appreciated  by  the 
Dutch  and  Engliah,  without  auceptia^  the  salve  which 
French  art-crilics  find  for  themselves  -our  anxious  desire  to 
see  the  sea,  even  on  canvas.  His  water-pieces,  boats,  livers, 
canals,  were  more  readily  understood  by  naval  nations  than 
by  a  purely  military  nation,  like  the  French.  Both  we 
and  the  HoUandera  have  always  admired  everything  of  mark 
connected  with  our  favourite  element.  The  same  reason 
account*  far  the  popularity  of  Bachuysen  and  William  Van 
der  Velde. 

A  painter  who  could  introduce  so  much  air,  light,  and 
depth  into  his  pictures,  could  not  but  excel  in  marine  pieces. 
Those  of  Cuyp  are  like  his  landscapes — (hey  are  vivid,  power- 
ful, and  true.    They  transport  you  bodily  to  the  porta  and 
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seas  of  Holland,*  while  the  execution  is  majestic,  positive, 
exact.  One  of  his  most  justly  celebrated  works  in  this  style, 
is  that  which  represents  the  **  Canal  of  Dort,"  full  of  yesseb. 
They  are  arranged  in  line,  their  prows  towards  the  centre  of 
the  picture.  They  have  something  of  the  aspect  of  a  regi- 
ment in  battle  array.  In  fact,  we  notice  a  boat  with  three 
trumpeters,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  suite,  who  are  about 
to  pass  the  fleet  in  review.  The  effect  is  admirable.  We 
look  across  them,  one  after  another,  until  the  last  is  lost  in  the 
mist  which  the  sun  has  not '  as  yet  dissipated.  It  would  be 
but  repetition  to  speak  of  the  fresh  morning  light  falling  on 
the  scene,  of  the  transparent  air,  of  the  extraordinary  per- 
spective. Gazing  at  the  picture  from  a  distance,  we  are 
struck  by  the  effect  produced  by  the  shadows  of  the  vessels 
in  the  limpid  water.  Looking  nearer,  we  are  still  more 
surprised  at  the  dashing  and  masterly  style  in  which  the 
whole  is  executed.  The  boldness  and  decision  of  his  pencp 
strikes  us  here,  as  well  as  everywhere  els?.  No  painter, 
Van  der  Velde  excepted,  ever  has  been  able  to  give  an  equally 
just  and  life-like  representation  of  Dutch  naval  character- 
istics.   Mr.  Edward  Solly  refused  £3,000  for  this  picture. 

There  is  a  good  marine  view  in  the  Louvre  by  Cuyp.  The 
pacific  Dutchman  has  here  departed  from  his  usual  calm  cha- 
racter, and  given  us  a  tempest.  The  sky  is  overloaded  with 
clouds ;  a  thunder-bolt  has  just  fallen ;  and  across  the  whole 
canvas  the  lurid  glare  of  the  lightning  is  cast»  while  the  dark 
form  of  a  small  boat  stands  out  in  strong  relief  struggling 
with  the  fury  of  the  waves.  Some  critics  have  thought  this 
production  too  poetical  and  too  weak  to  be  the  work  of  Cuyp. 
It  is,  however,  generally  believed  to  be  his ;  while,  being  a 
departure  from  his  usual  quiet  illustrations  of  nature,  it  is 
certainly  somewhat  distinct  in  character. 

Painters  are  like  lovers:  the  lover  always  believes  the 
beloved  one  beautiful.  True  painters  see  beauty  in  every 
phase  of  nature.  Albert  Cuyp  found  Jloveliness  everywhere. 
Wandering  on  the  banks  of  his  favourite  Maes,  he  fotmd 
admirable  landscapes  where  hundreds  of  others  would  have 
seen  nothing  worth  painting.  He  has  reproduced^this  subject 
under  every  variety  of  aspect.  Fishermen's  barks,  ships  of 
various  size— some  at  anchor,  some  under  sail— became,  be- 
neath the  power  of  his  pencU,  delicious  pictures.  He  adds 
but  a  ray  of  the  sim,  showing  the  fleet  of  boats,  perhaps,  in  bold 
relief,  playing  amid  the  ropes,  and  pullies,  and  masts,  refracted 
from  the  deep  waters  of  the  river,  giving  marked  outline  to 
the  faces  of  some  of  the  crew,  and  shimng  on  the  oars  of  the 
boatmen  and  the  pearly  drops  of  water  that  fall  therefrom. 
Such  pictur3s  started  complete  from  his  mind.  Wc  must  not^ 
however,  forget  the  Steeple  of  Dort,  of  which  the  painter 
contrives  to  make  a  kind  of  pivot  for  all  his  little  water-pieces. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Holford, 
of  London.  Albert  Cuyp  is  almost  unique  amongst  the 
Flemish  school  in  this  style.  His  popular  rival,  Van  Goyen» 
is  too  monotonous  and  superficial.  It  required  the  varied 
genius  of  Cuyp  to  produce  such  pictures,  as  he  generally  intro- 
duces a  little  of  everything  in  which  he  excelled.  Horses 
crossing  a  river  in  a  ferry-boat;  picturesque  cottages  sur- 
rounded by  foliage,  situated  on  the  borders  of  a  canal,  and 
inhabited  by  Dutchmen  with  painted  hats  ;  figures  of  sailors 
descending  the  Maes ;  boatmen  hauling  along  timber-rafts 
to  Flesainguen ;  or  a  barge  full  of  travellers,  and  drawn  by  a 
horse.  This  barge  Is  what  is  called  in  Holland  Trechtwihwyt^ 
a  light  boat  with  one  mast,  and  in  which  travellers  are  con- 
veyed for  one  halfpenny  a  mile.  Those  who  love  quiet  can 
hire  for  a  trifle,  in  addition,  a  little  separate  room,  called  the 
"  Roof:"  it  is  at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  has  two  windows 
on  each  side.  The  hiring  of  this  room  affords  a  lively 
illustration  of  the  extreme  formality  of  Dutchmen  even  in 
their  most  trivial  transactions.  For  the  few  halfpence  that 
this  luxury  costs,  the  traveller  has  to  give  a  printed  receipt  to 
an  agent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  at  the  entrance  of  each 
town  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  accoimts  of  the 
Trcchtschuyt, 

This  silent  mode  of  travelling  by  water,  which  is  the  charac- 
'^ristic  of  these  northern  Venices,  could  not  escape  the  keen 


eye  of  Albert  Cuyp,  who  observed  everything,  and  who  love  1 
Holland  with  all  the  enthusiastic  love  of  a  painter.    The  same 
man  who  so  successfally  treated  midday  scenes,  when  the  »iiii 
shed  its  beams  on  fields  and  meadows,  on  water  and  on  trc<.  -t, 
was   equally  successful  when  he  undertook    to    paint  t'hc 
interiors  of  churches  in  the  style  of  Emanuel  de  Witte  or  of 
Nikkelen,  or  moonlight  scenes  in  the  style  of  Artus  van  dirr 
Neer.    He  was,  indeed,  their  master,  having  indicated   to 
them  their  peculiar  styles.    He  was  one  of  the  first  who  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  on  canvas  that  solemnity  which  we  feel 
in  the  interior  of  a  cathedral,  when  from  some  gloomy  chapd 
we  behold  the  light  fall  from  the  lofty  windows  of  the  nave, 
-gilding  the  rich  and  elaborate  carving,  and  playing  fitfully 
upon  the  tesselated  pavement.    Even  in  historical  subjects  — 
such  as  the  "Baptism  of  the  Eunuch" — ^Albert  Cuyp  dis- 
played equal  ability.    It  is  difficult,  in  fact,  to  mention  any 
style  in  which  he  did  not  excel.    Our  readers  are  aware  that 
many  Flemish  painters  obtained  celebrity  by  devoting  their 
talents  to  illustrating  the  poultry-yard.    Here,  too,  Albert 
Cuyp  preceded  Melchior  Hondekooter,  in  depicting  the  heroic 
combats   of   the  cockpit.     In  the   collection  of  Dr.  Lcroy 
d'EtioUes,  there  is  a  cock-fight  by  Cuyp,  which  is  admirablj 
rendered.    The  action  is  animated  and  energetic.    One  of  the 
combatants  has  thrown  his  adverstiry,  his  outspread  wings 
supporting  him;  he  digs  his  talons  into  the  breast  of  the 
vanquished,  and  tears  with  his  beak  his  bleeding  crest.    The 
defeated  bird  has  thrown  his  wings  back,  and  is  thus  trying 
to  raise  himself.    His  desperate  struggles  are  expressed  with 
painful  truth.     In  the  background,  to  the  left,  is  a  fowl 
looking  on,  half  in  teiror,  half  in  admiration,  at  the-  combat  of 
which  she  has  been  the  innocent  cause.    Many  French  critics 
have  compared  this  picture  to  a  fable  of  La  Fontaine,  and 
several  modem  French  painters  .have  imitated  his  style.    This 
is  perhaps  the  least  meritorious  of  all  Cuyp's  pictures,  and 
was  produced  probably  at  an  early  period  of  his  career.    He 
has  left,  however,  many  admirable  paintings  of  the  poultry- 
yard.  A  hen-house,  which  was  sold  amongst  the  other  pictures 
of  the  gallery  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  is  said  to  be  worthy  of  his 
best  days.    M.  George  speaks  of  it  as  dbmbining  keen  obser- 
vation with  the  highest  powers  of  genius.    If  Cuyp's  works 
were  placed  in  chronological  order,  we  should  find,  we  believe, 
that  those  great  landscapes  in  which  animals  appear  only  as 
the  accessories,  belong  to  that  period  of  his  life  when  he  had 
nothing  to  learn — when  his  genius  had  become  fully  developed. 
In  those  pictures  which  bear  the  stamp  of  early  years,  we  find 
animals  occupying  a  prominent  position,  and  the  details  of 
scenery  and  human  figures  are  subordinately  treated.    This 
will  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  that  strange  production  some- 
what resembling  the  "  Paradise"  of  John  Breughel,  where  wo 
behold  Orpheus  seated  under  a  tree,  and  taming  the  animal 
creation  by  the  music  of  his  violin.    As  Cuyp  had  to  represent 
tigers,  elephants,  and  leopards— creatures  with  which  he  was 
less  acquainted  than  with  domestic  animals — ^the  worthy  Bata- 
yian  has  exhibited  considerable  ingenuity  in  getting  over  the 
difficulty.    Near  the  divine  \nusician  is  represented  a  cow^, 
a  horse,  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  some  hares,  and  in  the  distant  back- 
ground are  placed  those  ferocious  beasts  with  whose  forms  he 
was  less  familiar.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Albert  Cuyp  rather 
destroys  the  effect  of  the  marvellous  music  of  Orpheus  by  this 
arrangement,  there  being  no  great  merit  in  taming  the  tran- 
quil animals  which  inhabit  our  stables  and  our  farm^yards. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  even  for  genius  to  think  of  everything. 
This  picture  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute.    The 
"  Pasturage  on  the  Banks  of  the  Maes,"  an  engraving  of  which 
we  present  (p.  120),  affords  a  remarkable  contrast  to  this  my- 
thological creation.    Here  the  genius  of  Cuyp  had  a  congenial 
field  in  which  to  exercise  its  powers.    He  drew  his  inspiration 
from  a  home  source.   The  principal  group  is  composed  of  cattle 
-*as  in  so  many  of  his  other  works — some  reclining  larily  upon 
the  ground,  others  clustering  round  a  tree,  as  if  for  shelter 
from  the  sun.     They  are  larger  than  Cuyp  usually  paints 
them,  and  are  dra^vn  with  a  care,  a  precision,  and  a  power 
which  1b  increased  by  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  tone.    In 
the  foreground  are  plants,  grass,  and  shrubs,  rendered  with 
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Oiat  fidelity  to  nature  which  is  one  of  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  this  artist.  The  grass  is  thick,  silky,  fresh  and 
inviting— each  a  grass  as  that  which  poats  have  sang  so  much 
of.  The  whole  aoene  is  flooded  with  light.  A  saffron-coloured 
vapour  tints,  towards  the  horizon,  the  water,  the  trees,  the 
p'.ants,  and  the  distant  houses  that  cluster  round  the  church. 
The  clearness  of  the  air  surpasses  belief.  The  background  is 
filled  up  by  an  eminence,  on  which  are  shepherds  and  their 
ducks,  while  across  the  river  are  houses,  windmills,  and 
steeples.  One  of  the  moat  pleasing  features  of  this  picture  is 
that  which  fills  the  right  comer.  '  A  shepherd,  his  faithful 
(log  by  his  side,  is  playing  upon  a  pipe,  and  two  children  are 
listening  to  him  with  intense  earnestness.  The  whole  picture 
is  redolent  of  the  richly  fertile  land  watered  by  the  Maes — 
all  is  abimdance,  wealth,  happiness.  The  sun  is  warm  and 
blight;  the  well-fed  cattle  scarcely  touch  the  rich  pasture  at 
thtir  feet ;  the  water  is  cool  and  pleasant  to  gaze  on ;  while 
the  shepherd — confident,  happy,  sure  of  to-morrow — amuses 
himself  in  a  quiet  and  rustic  way.  One  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  painter  who  conceived  and  executed  this  work  of  art  must 
have  been  a  h^py  man.  The  calm  serenity  of  his  mind  is 
reflected  everywhere.  Cuyp  would  have  been  no  hero  for  the 
"Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Painters."  The  quiet,  calm,  un- 
mj&teriouB  man  who  painted  this  picture  could  scarcely  have 
experienced  the  fierce  torments  of  Ruypdael — ^torments  which 
speak  in  many  of  his  paintings — ^nor  the  fantastic  visions  of 
Kembrsndt,  nor  the  wild  eccentricities  of  Everdingen. 

There  are  two  other  pictures,  of  which  we  give  engravings, 
that  are  worthy  of  the  genius  of  any  master  of  the  Flemish 
school.  <*The  View  of  Dordrecht"  (p.  116),  contains  some 
effects  of  light  and  shade  truly  remarkable.  The  boats  at  their 
moorings,  the  water;  the  qiuiint  houses,  and  the  old  church, 
hare  about  them  that  peculiar  picturesqueness  which  belongs 
to  Holland.  The  horse  and  horseman  delineated  in  the  scene 
called  *< The  Camp"  (p.  117),  which  is  generally  called  **  The 
Trooper,"  exhibits  the  genius  of  Cuyp  in  its  best  light.  The 
horse  is  admirably  rendered.  It  is  a  dapple- gray  charger ;  his 
master,  a'  citiaen  soldier,  is  just  arranging  the  harness  about 
hU  head,  and  adding  a  blue  ribbon.  The  dress  of  the  soldier — 
his  bold  manly  bearing — ^the  minutife  of  the  accoutrements — 
all  are  portrayed  with  the  customary  fidelity.  The  buff  jerkin, 
cuirass,  and  large  hat,  are  exceedingly  characteristic,  while 
the  scene  itself  is  rendered  eminently  picturesque  by  the 
introduction  in  the  background  of  an  eminence,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  tents,  and  soldiers  mounted  and  on  foot.  Cuyp's 
usual  love  of  the  animal  creation  is  exhibited  by  the  introduc- 
tion, in  a  prominent  position,  of  an  excellently-painted  dog. 
A  horseman  coming  across  the  hill,  is  a  picturesque  accessory. 
lliis  picture,  which  is  3  feet  10  by  4  feet  lOj,  is  in  the  p08« 
session  of  Her  Majesty. 

"  When  Albert  Cuyp  died" — and  the  exact  year  of  his  death 
it  not  known — **  there  was  found,"  says  Arnold  Houbraken, 
**  not  one  model,  not  oilb  painting  of  any  master  in  his  house." 
lie  never  studied  but  from  nature  herself.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  arose  from  his  disinclination  to  spend  money 
in  purchasing  the  masterpieces  of  others.  Nothing  can  be 
more  puerile  than  to  attribute  the  voluntary  ignorance  of  Cuyp 
to  avarice.  If  he  did  not  study  the  works  of  his  predecessors 
or  contemporaries,  it  was  because  he  needed  not  to  do  so. 
Nature  spoke  to  him  in  more  eloquent  language  than  anything 
he  could  find  depicted  upon  canvas.  The  man  of  genius  con- 
centrates all  his  faculties  on  the  one  great  object  of  his  life. 
Everything  that  interferes  with  the  accomplishment  of  his 
views  must  inevitably  be  cast  aside.  We  often  find  that  even 
those  passions  and  eccentricities  which  would  appear  to  mili- 
Ute  most  powerfully  against  success,  which  appear  even 
calculated  to  degrade  the  artist,  ahd  to  remove  him  from  his 
|ugh  pedestal,  frequently  become  the  means  which  fatally 
impel  him  onwards.  If  Cuyp  was  possessed  by  the  good  old 
gentlemanly  vice  of  avarice,  and  thus  was  led  to  be  indifferent 
with  regard  to  the  productions  of  his  rivals ;  if  he  thus  escaped 
from  the  current  infatuation  relative  to  engravings  of  the  old 
'^ters,  we  may  predicate,  that  to  this  cause  do  we  owe  his 
originality.    Happy  Cuyp !  guilty  of  this  one  weakness,  it 


kept  him  from  being  a  mere  imitator ;  it  compelled  him  to 
drink  at  the  true  source  of  inspiration ;  and  it  gave  him  that 
characteristic  physiognomy  which  distinguishes  him  from  all 
the  Flemish  school,  which  he  surpasses  both  in  simplicity  and 
grandeur ;  while  the  ease,  the  boldness,  and  the  finish  of  his 
execution,  defies  all  imitation. 

The  lovely  plains  and  hills  of  Italy,  where  the  outline  of  all 
objects  is  cast  in  bold  relief  against  a  pure  sky,  bordered  by  a 
cloudless  horizon,  have  inspired  the  genius  of  the  Italian, 
French,  and  even  English  schools.  The  French  have  carried 
this  to  excess,  and  given  us  little  else  than  historical  land- 
scape, the  scene  laid  in  Italy.  French  landscape  painting, 
like  French  tragedy,  is  stilted  and  overdone.  Painters,  like 
the  rhymers  of  modern  French  tragic  drama,  *' arranged 
nature,"  to  use  one  of  their  own  phrases.  They  painted  so  as 
to  elevate  that  which  God  had  not  made  sufficiently  divine  for 
them.  They  turned  hills  into  mountains,  and  mountains  into 
hills ;  they  altered  trees,  and  gave  them  picturesqueness,  and 
thrust  in,  on  all  occasions,  Roman  ruins  and  broken  Greek 
colunms.  Foussin  jconquered  the  difficulties  of  this  factitious 
style ;  even  when  the  scene  was  artificial,  his  genius  mastered 
the  incongruous  elements  he  had  to  deal  with.  He  struck  his 
contemporaries  dumb  with  astonishment;  but  his  imitators 
and  disciples — Guaspre,  Francisque  Milet,  Locatelli,  Orizenti, 
Van  Huysum— could  not  succeed  in  disguising  the  defects  of 
their  style,  as  adorned  by  the  genius  of  such  a  man  as  Foussin. 
In  these  imitaCbrs,  the  faults  and  errors  outweighed  whatever 
little  talent  they  possessed.  Their  pictures,  in  as  far  as  they^ 
were  imitations  of  Foussin,  are  something  like  those  stoic 
definitions  of  virtue  which  elevate  man  to  something  like  the 
character  of  a  demi-god.  Their  pictures  are  so  replete  with 
conventional  majesty,  and  solid  nobility  of  style,  that  we 
search  in  vain  for  nature  and  its  pure  and  sweet  emotions. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  old  Albert  Cuyp.  He  loved,  it  is 
true,  tall  trees  rising  majestically  towards  the  sky,  the 
rippling  waves  of  rivers ;  but  he  was  too  much  of  a  real 
student  not  to  be  aware  that  all  this  needed  no  imagining, 
also,  that  nature  had  no  need  of  being  corrected  and  improved 
in  the  closet.  He  knew  that  the  difficulty  was  to  come  up  to 
nattire.  All  those  beauties  which  certain  painters  aimed  at 
inventing,  he  knew  to  exist  already  in  creation,  needing  but 
eyes  to  see  them,  and  a  heart  to  feel  them.  He  bore  within 
himself  the  sentiment  of  grandeur,  and  everywhere  he  natu» 
rally  invested  what  he  saw  vnth  elevated  ideality. 

Albert  had  so  strong  a  dislike  to  deep  shadows,  to  cloudy 
skies,  to  the  aspect  of  a  country  veiled  by  melancholy  and  gloom, 
that  even 'When  depicting  his  favourite  winter  scenes — rivers 
clothed  in  ice,  effects  of  snow  whitening  the  roof  of  huts,  and 
hang^g  heavily  on  the  boughs  of  the  naked  trees — ^he  must 
chase  away  the  fog,  scatter  the  clouds,  and  show  the  cold  but 
pleasing  rays  of  a  winter's  sun  upon  the  landscape.  There  is 
one  beautiful  piece  of  this  kind  engraved  by  Fittler,  represent- 
ing **  Fishing  beneath  the  Ice."  This  picture  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  cost  originally  1,200 
guineas. 

It  is  a  view  on  the  river  Haes  during  a  severe  frost.  On 
the  foreground  and  left  are  sixteen  fishermen,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  busy  with  nets  and  long  poles,  fishing  under  the 
ice,  while  others  are  putting  the  fish  into  tubs.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  a  market  woman  seated  in  a  sledge,  dxinm  by 
two  horses.  Several  persons  skating  and  otherwise  engaged, 
are  distributed  over  the  river.  A  tent  and  the  tower  of  a 
church  are  seen  in  the  distance,  and  a  few  leafless  trees  and  a 
windmill  give  interest  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  con- 
summate skill  of  the  painter  has  given  to  this  bold  and  dreary 
scene  an  aspect  the  most  agreeable  and  inviting,  by  the  cheer- 
ing presence  of  the  sun,  whose  warmth  appears  to  soften  the 
sharp  frigidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  diffuse  a  sparkling 
brilliancy  upon  every  present  obj^t,  lighting  up  the  whole 
scene  to  dazzling  brightness.  Groups  of  fishermen,  whose 
countenances  and  gestures  indicate  health  and  vigour,  aid 
materially  the  magical  effect,  which  is  perfected  to  Ulusion  by 
the  delightful  truth  of  the  gradations  and  purity  of  colour. 
But  Cuyp  never  tried  to  represent  that  heavy  and  gray  sky 
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which  hang*  upon  the  earth  like  the  marble  covering  of  a 
tomb.  It  ia  really  temarkable  to  notice  haw  tliia  painteT  has 
Bucceeded.in  painting  wiotero  without  coldneia,  and  moon- 
lighu  without  ladneu. 

There  are  to  be  found  ia  old  print-ahopi  eight  engravings 
by  Albert  Cuyp.  It  has  been  objected  that  aa  Adam  Bartsch, 
Huber,  and  Rubi,  the  catalogue  of  Biandea,  that  of  Winkeler, 


with  a  bold  and  fim  hand.    A  writer  on  ths  lubject,  who  take* 
hia  fscu  from  Smith's  catalogue,  aa^a  of  hit  diawinga  :~ 

"  They  weie  generally  executed  with  black  chalk  or  India 
ink,  without  the  channi  of  colouring,  and  not  diaplaying 
acouraey  ot  great  talent  They  are  not  held  in  high  ette«m, 
although  but  few  of  them  are  in  existence.  Some  few 
etchings  of  Cuyp,  evincing  careful  atndy  of  nature  and  bold- 


make  no  mention  of  any  of  them,  while  even  the  catalogue  of  neea  o>  execution,  are  much  valued.      They,   however,  are 

the  Rigal  lale  is  equally  ailent,  therefore  they  are  not  genuine.  exceedingly  rare,  a  very  few  Bpecimena  only  being  known  to 

It  ii,  however,  lutGcient  toexamioe  them  to  be  auured  whence  exist  in  the  galleries  of  amateurs." 

they  come.    They  hare  the  maiked  character,  the  accent  of  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  mixture  of  elevation  and 

his  pictares,  and  it  is  impossible  for  one  learned  in  the  history  ingenuity  which  is  the  true  characteriitiD  of  the  geniua  of 

of  Flemish  art  to  ascribe  them  to  any  one  else.    They  are,  ••  Cnyp.     Thia  ia  the  fint  impression  which  strikes  tu  when  we 

>y  naturally  be  expected,  studies  of  oxen  and  cows,  ngraved  examine  his  landsci^ea.    But  it  ia  necessary  to  add,  that  no 
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Dutch  lADdacftp«  puDter  hu  carried  fiirther  tke  knowledge  of  Italian  palaeei,  we  should  do  lotorgetting  that  the  tiro  painten 

lerial  penpectire.    If  o  one  hai  earned  further  the  power  of  weie  bom  at  far  diatantexlremitiei  of  Europe.     Claudepaiaed 

repretenting  air.tranaparence,  deptb,  and  purity  of  atmoapherie  hii  life  at  Rome  or  at  Naple»,  Cuyp  seldom  left  the  city  of 

jffict  in  hii  pictuMs.    It  Beemi  Btrange  i  but  it  most  have  Dort,  and  nevet  saw  any  sky  •iva  that  of  the  Low  Countriea. 

been  that  this  Dutchman,  bom  amid  the  fop  of  hii  country—  Wemmt  not  then  expect  him  to  paint  the  cerulean  blue  ether 

a  counCry  he  nerer   left— mnat  ha*e  had  in  the  d^tha  of  of  Italian  ikiea.    Hi*  »un  is  more  pale,  of  a  clearer  and  aofter 

his   tranqnil   mind   •omething   like   an  interior  and  lerene  hue,  but  the  apectalor  feels  around  him  a  freahneu  which 


light,  which  made  him  >ee  everything  in  creation  through  p^elratea  to  the  heart,  calming  and  condoling  the  mind.    The 

ui  impalpable  and  imponderable   ether,  which  bathei    hi«  atmosphere  of   Claude  is  burning,   it  tcorchei  the  Idngi ; 

radiant   pictorei    in    lucidity.       He    hai    been    called    the  loaded  with  the  perfiimei  of  poetry,  it  draws  the  soul  on  to 

Claude  Lorraine  of  Holland,  and  this  warm  praise  is  only  indolence  and  love :  that  of  Cuyp  impels  to  freshness,  excite* 

fasggnatcd  in  appearance.    If  one  expected  to  find  in  Cuyp  a  desire  to  travel,  gives  strength,  and  rouieg  activity  and  life, 

the  golden  specks  playing  in  the  sunbeams,  the  orange  tints  of  These  two  different  masters,  so  different  in  character,  are  yet 

the  ikies  of  Lorraine,  her  green  and  tilrery  waves,  and  the  both  true.    The  few  degrees  of  latitude  between  their  two 

wum  vapoury  clouds  that  play  round  the  cohuuns  of  the  lands  made  the  difference  of  their  genius.    But  we  cannot  but 
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allow  that  the  uuipired  paiater  Lorraine  had  much  more  before 
him  to  rouse  his  pencil  and  bruBh,  to  create  rich  nature, 
than  any  northern  painter  could  find,  however  much  he  might 
be  a  worshipper  of  light.  Claude  had  but  to  wander  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  find  radiant  and  dazsling  sub- 
jects every  day.  In  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  the  sky  has 
splendid  pictures  for  the  eye  only  at  rare  intervals.  Like 
Ormux,  the  sun  struggles  during  a  great  part  of  the  year 
agunst  darkness.  And  yet  it  is  strange  that  we  find  in  Cuyp 
none  of  those  struggles  between  light  and  darkness,  between 
day  and  night,  which  so  moved  the  soul  of  Rembrandt.  The 
artist  and  painter  of  the  cold  north  always  loved  the  light, 
the  day,  the  sun.  In  fine,  the  great,  the  crying,  the  wonderful 
characteristic  of  Cuyp  is,  that  in  Holland,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  second  invasion  of  a  foreign 
style,  he  sought  the  picturesque  elsewhere  than  in  rude  dis* 
order,  efiect  rather  than  in  contrast,  and  found  grandeur  in 
simplicity,  as  he  found  happiness  in  a  peaceful  life. 

The  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  of  France  possesses  several 
engravings,  all  of  cows. 

In  Smith's  catalogue  there  are  335  pictures  of  Albert  Cuyp 
mentioned;  but  some  of  them  are  the  same,  described,  how- 
ever, imder  different  names. 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  contains  six — a  "Pasturage  on  the 
borders  of  a' river "  (p.  120),  valued  at  £2,000.  "  The  Return  " 
and  **  The  Departure  for  a  Ride ; "  the  pair  are  valued  at  the 
same  sum.  The  Departure,  of  which  we  give  the  engraving 
(p.  121),  is  the  best.    The  others  are  in  the  same  style. 

Vienna  has  one  picture  of  **  Five  Cow»,"  four  of  which  are 
lying  down. 

At  Munich  there  are  two,  one  of  '<  A  Horseman,"  the  other 
a  "  Cock  and  Hen  on  a  dunghill." 

At  Dresden  there  is  one,  *'  A  Woman  spinning  and  a  Man 
sleeping.*' 

Amsterdam  has  two,  *'A  mountainous  Landscape,"  fad 
"  A  fierce  Charge  of  Cavalry." 

At  the  Hague  is  a  very  clever  **  View  of  the  Environs  of 
Dordrecht." 

The  Hermitage  of  St.  Petersburg  contains  several  small 
specimens. 

It  is  in  England,  however,  that  a  great  abundance  of  Cuyps 
may  be  found,  because  there  this  great  painter  has  always 
been  appreciated  and  \mderstood.  Those  who  visit  that 
country  may  therefore  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of 
fully  examining  into  the  merits  of  this  painter  themselves. 

The  National  Gallery  contains  a  picture  which  has  been  en- 
graved by  Bentley  and  by  Gbodall.  It  is  a  "Hilly  L(|ndscape," 
intersected  by  a  winding  river.  On  the  right  and  front  is  a 
gentleman  on  a  dappled-gray  horse,  represented  with  his  back 
to  the  spectator ;  he  appears  to  be  in  conversation  with  a 
woman  who  stands  by  his  side,  and  at  the  same  time  is  point- 
ing with  his  whip  towards  three  sportsmen,  who  are  seen  in 
the  second  distance  watering  their  steeds  at  a  river.  Two  cows 
lying  down,  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  three  dogs,  are  distributed 
over  the  foreground,  which  is  diversified  with  docks  and  other 
virild  plants.  The  aspect  of  a  fine  summer's  morning  is  diffused 
throughout  the  scene.  It  oxiginaliy  belonged  to  Laurence 
Dufidas.  It  then  passed  to  Mr.  Angerstein,  and  in  1824  was 
bought  by  Parliament  for  the  National  Gallery,  at  a  cost  of 
195  guineas. 

Dulwich  contains  eighteen,  and  there  are  the  pictures  which 
are  best  known  in  this  coimtry.  They  are  of  a  veiy  Taried 
character,  though  all  rustic  landscapes,  interiors  of  houses, 
and  water-pieces,  enriched  by  barks  and  fishermen.  Smith 
has  given  a  lengthened  catalogue  of  them,  but  one  or  two  will 
suffice  for  those  readers  who  are  not  disposed  to  examine  for 
themselves.  It  is  one  part  of  the  progressive  education  of  this 
country  that  picture-galleries  are  now  beginning  to  be  fully 
appreciated  by  the  millions ;  and  it  is  the  pleasant  province 
of  a  work  like  that  we  are  publishing,  to  assist  the  great  mass 
of  the  community  in  forming  correct  ideas  in  relation  to  the 
great  masters,  who  otherwise  would  be  confounded.  Every- 
body can  admire  a  striking  and  effective  picture,  but  it  is  only 
ter  some  study  that  its  beauties  can  be  fully  appreciated. 


The  first  worthy  of  note  is  a  landscape  with  a  broad  road  on 
the  right,  and  two  lofty  trees  at  its  side,  which  stand  near  tlie 
middle  of  the  picture.  At  the  foot  of  these  are  seated  tiro 
shepherds  guarding  a  flock  of  thirteen  sheep,  whioh  are  brows* 
ing  around  them;  further  on  the  road  is  a  woman  in  blue, 
wearing  a  straw  hat,  in  conversation  with  *a  man  who  ii» 
mounted  on  a  mule  loaded  with  panniers.  The  left  of  th.e 
picture  is  adorned  with  shrubs  and  bushes,  growing  luxuri- 
antly on  the  banks  of  a  river.    It  originally  cost  180  guineaF. 

We  have  then  a  landscape  composed  of  a  hilly  foreground, 
and  a  canal  flowing  in  the  middle  distance  on  which  are 
vessels  under  sail.  A  group  of  eight  cows  occupies  the  fronts 
the  whole  of  which,  except  one,  are  lying  down ;  they  are 
guarded  by  a  peasant  in  a  red  jacket  with  a  knapsack  at  his 
back,  who  is  leaning  on  a  stick  apparently  in  conversation 
with  a  woman  seated,  with  a  little  girl  standing  by  her.  Tliis 
is  a  pretty  ard  pleasing  production,  quite  a  la  Cuyp^ 

Another  is  still  of  his  favourite  land.    It  is  a  landscape 
representing  a  "  View  in  Holland."     In  the  foreground  are 
two  shepherds,  one  of  whom  stands  with  his  back  to    he 
spectator,  the  other  is  lying  down ;  at  a  little  distance  from 
them  are  a  black  and  white  cow  standing,  and  a  red   one 
lying  down,  and  under  a  lofty  hill  on  the  left,  is  seen  a  herd, 
of  cattle.    This  cost  the  nation  130  guineas.    "A  Woman, 
keeping  Cows "    is  a  pleasing  landscape  of  a  mountainous 
country,  with  a  river  on  the  right,  extending  into  the  extreme 
distance.    In  a  meadow,  composing  the  left  foreground,  are 
seven    cows,    four    sheep,  a  herse,  and   a  woman  with   a 
stick  in  her  hand.    This  picture   was  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  and  cost  £225.      *'  A  Gentleman  on 
Horseback,"  which  cost  950  guineas ;  now  in  the  collecti()n  of 
Edmund  Higginson,  Esq.,  of  Saltmarsh  Castle,  is  a  beautiful 
picture — ^the  glowing  warmth  of  a  summer  sun  gilds  the  scene. 
<*  A  Herd  of  Cows  Keposing,"  is  a  picture  such  as  none  but  a 
great  artist  could  have  painted.     It  cost  £800,  but  it  was 
lately  in  the  possession  of  Baron  Delessert,  Paris. 

**  An  ancient  Castle  with  Towers,  encompassed  by  a  moat 
and  surrounded  by  lofty  hills."  A  man  on  a  black  horse, 
and  a  herdsman  with  five  sheep,  give  interest  to  the  fore- 
ground. This  picture  is  a  perfect  gem.  It  is  1  foot  by  1  foot 
8  inches. 

This  painting  was  originally  bought  of  an  old-clothes  man, 
at  Horn,  in  Holland,  for  about  fifteen  pence.  It  passed  through 
many  hands,  increasing  in  value  whenever  re-sold,  and  was  at 
length  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  La  Fontain,  who  sold  it  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  It  is  a  delightful  composition, 
with  charming  effects  introduced. 

The  Earl  of  Ashbumham  has  a  "  View  of  the  Castle  of  Ne- 
miguen  on  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine,"  which  cost  eight 
hundred  guineas— an  admirable  work,  brilliant  in  tone  and 
admirable  in  the  execution. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  possesses  a  Landscape  with  a  large 
river  on  the  right,  on  the  further  side  of  which  is  a  small  town, 
and  beyond  it  a  lofty  hill.  The  brilliant  effect  of  the  morning 
sun  pervades  this  lovely  scene.  This  beautiful  picture  merits 
the  highest  commendations  for  the  various  qualities  which 
give  interest  and  value  to  this  work  of  Cuyp,  whioh  is  valued 
at  1,800  gnineas. 

The  late  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  Bart.,  possessed  many  which 
have  passed  into  the  gallery  of  Lord  Alford : — "  A  View  on  the 
Biver  Maes,"  with  the  town  of  Dort  on  the  spectator's  left, 
and  numerous  vessels  lying  in  long  perspective  by  the  side  of 
the  quay.  Among  them  may  be  chiefly  noticed  a  large  Dutch 
passage-boat  filled  vnth  persons,  alongside  of  which  lies  a 
small  boat,  having  on  board  an  officer  in  a  scarlet  dress  seated, 
and  another  wearing  a  dark  dress  standing  near  him ;  a  yacht 
and  several  other  boats  are  distributed  over  the  river.  The 
effect  of  a  fine  summer's  evening  pervades  the  scene  and  gives 
to  the  rippling  wave  a  thousand  varied  hues.  A  few  light 
summer  clouds  float  over  the  azure  sky,  and  contribute  greatly 
to  the  charm  of  this  superb  production. 

Of  the  very  few  pictures  which  Cuyp  painted  of  this  size  (it 
is  3  feet  10  inches  by  5  feet  6^  inches)  and  subject,  the  one 
just  described  is  perhaps  the  one  most  agreeable  to  the  eye 
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and  feelings ;  as  it  possesses  an  agreeable  warmth  of  tone, 
combined  with  the  appearance  of  a  genial  atmosphere,  free 
fri>m  that  sultry  and  oppressive  heat  which  sometimes  pre- 
dominates in  his  pictures ;  it  is  worth  £2,000. 

Another  is  a. number  of  "  Horsemen  watering  their  Steeds  in 
a  liTer/*  It  is  impossible  to  commend  too  highly  this  beau- 
tiful work  of  art ;  the  masterly  execution  displayed  in  eyery 
part,  the  science  evinced  in  the  arrangement  of  objects  and 
forms,  and  the  wonderftil  and  lovely  gradations  of  tints  and 
atmospheric  truth,  justly  entitle  it  to  the  first  rank  among  his 
last  productions.  It  Ib  worth  from  £1,500  to  £2,000,  and  is  in  the 
collection  of  J.  Martin,  Esq. 

"The  Thirsty  Herdsman.**  A  hilly  country,  beautifully 
diversified  by  clusters  of  trees  and  an  extensive  river,  repre- 
sented under  the  aspect  of  a  brilliant  sunset.  An  example  of 
superlative  excellence.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J. 
Norton,  and  cost  380  guineas. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Hope,  is  a  very  beautiful 
••  CatUe  Piece." 

In  the  private  collection  of  the  Queen,  besides  that  already 
described,  may  be  seen,  a  negro  holding  two*horses,  a  cavalier 
conversing  in  the  middle  of  a  crowd,  a  group  of  three  cows, 
with  a  shepherd  and  his  wife. 

JiOrd  Yarborough  has  a  very  effective  "  Winter  Scene,"  a 
frozen  river,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  in 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  three  pictures  of  Cuyp,  which 
we  believe  are  still  in  the  possession  of  his  son ;  a  *'  Group  of 
Cows  near  a  River,"  which  was  purchased  at  an  expense  of 
£400 ;  «*  Cavaliers  and  Cattle,"  £200.  The  third  is  an  <*  Old 
Castle  surrounded  by  Towers,"  the  deep  shadows  of  which  are 
reflected  on  the  surrounding  water.  A  horseman,  a  shepherd 
and  some  lambs  fill  the  foreground.  The  light  and  shade  of 
this  picture  is  exquisite  in  finish. 

The  Bridgewater  Gallery  contains  the  remarkable  "  Naval 
Piece,"  described  above. 

Lord  Lansdowne  has  two  Cuyps ;  one,  a  scene  on  the  ever* 
lasting  Maes,  the  other  "A  Woman  Milking." 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery  has  four — "A  Landscape,"  "A 
Moonlight,"  <*  A  Stream,"  and  another  "  Landscape." 

A  well-known  Parisian  connoisseur  possesses  an  important 
and  superb  picture  by  Cuyp.  It  is  a  large  and  splendid 
"View  of  Dordrecht"  (p.  116),  taken  on  the  side  of  the  jetty. 
The  scene  is  animated  by  barks  and  vessels,  of  which  some 
carry  the  Dutch  fiag.  A  bale  of  merchandise  is  being  imloaded 
from  a  schooner  into  a  boat,  and  addressed  to  A.  Cuyp.  A 
vast  multitude  of  vessels  are  seen  on  the  horizon ;  others  enter 
the  roads,  and  are  firing  the  saluting  cannon.  On  the  first 
foreground  to  the  left  is  a  group  of  three  barks,  loaded  with 
merchandise  and  men.  On  the  side  of  the  vessel  towards  us, 
we  read,  •*  A.  Cuyp  f.  1640."  This  was  the  epoch  when  the 
artist  was  in  the  fall  force  of  his  genius.  To  the  right  is  the 
town  of  Dort,  with  its  crowded  jetty.  In  the  canal  are  two 
other  boats,  on  board  of  one  of  which  are  two,  and  on  board 
the  other,  four  persons.  There  are  fifty  figures  in  this  painting. 
It  is  one  of  his  richest  productions ;  every  detail  is  rendered 
with  the  perfection  of  genius. 

Baron  James  Rothschild  possesses  two  very  good  Cuyps. 
The  subjects  are,  "  A  View  on  the  Water  "  and  •*  A  Pay  sage 
on  the  Borders  of  the  Maes."  There  is  a  town  sleeping  in  a 
luminous  fog,  on  a  motionless  canal,  where  a  great  trading- 
ship  is  at  anchor.  Here  we  see  two  elegant  cavaliers,  one  of 
whom  with  a  red  cloak,  mounted  on  a  black  horse ;  the  other 
has  dismounted  to  arrange  the  bridle  of  his  white  horse, 
seen  en  croupe.  A  shepherd,  sitting  on  the  ground,- is  speaking 
to  them.  To  the  right,  in  the  foreground,  are  three  coavs  and 
two  figures.  In  Hie  distance,  in  golden  vapour,  is  a  church 
with  ruined  towers. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  fai  1777,  a  group  of  seven 
persons,  of  whom  six  are  gambling,  was  sold  for  £10  Ss. ; 
while  another,  •*  A  View  of  the  Maes,"  loaded  with  sailing 
vessels  and  sloops,  fetched  £80.  "  Two  Cows,"  in  the  sale 
of  Randon  de  Boisset,  in  1777,  fetched  £76.  At  the  sale 
of  the  Duke  de  Praslin,  in  1793,  "  A  View  of  the  Maes  "  . 


fetched  £94.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  picture  are  six  cows, 
while  the  right  is  occupied  by  a  boat  manned  by  two  sailors. 
At  the  Robit  sale,  1801,  was  sold  "A  View  of  the  Banks  of  the 
Maes."  To  the  left  is  a  rich  hill-side  with  several  cows ;  one 
stands  up,  and  a  woman  is  milking  it.  It  sold  for  £400. 
Also  another  ''View  of  the  Maes  by  Moonlight,"  which 
fetched  £112  16s.  At  the  sale  of  Leyden,  in  1804,  there 
was  sold  a  "View  of  Flessingen,"  which  realised  £160. 
At  the  Lebrun  sale,  in  1811,  a  beautiful  "Interior  of  a  Village" 
was  sold  for  £104.  It  is  a  sweet  and  pretty  scene.  At  the 
Laperiire  sale,  in  1823,  "  A  Himting  Party"  was  sold  for 
£916.  It  represents  a  young  Prince  of  Orange,  mounted  on  a 
brown  horse  of  small  stature,  stopping  to  give  orders  to  his 
hunters.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  squires,  mounted  on  a 
black  and  a  gray  horse.  Towards  the  second  foregroimd  is 
a  hare,  dogs,  a  piqueur  on  horseback,  and  a  valet  running 
on  foot 

As  we  have  before  stated,  the  works  of  Albert  Cuyp  were 
not  held  in  high  estimation  during  the  lifetime  of  the  artisti 
It  was  the  English  who  first  showed  a  proper  appreciation  of 
their  merit.  After  the  sale  of  the  Van  Slingelandt  collection^ 
which  took  place  in  1785,  the  prices  of  his  pictures  increased 
so  much  that  imitators  of  his  style  speedily  arose.  The  most 
noticeable  of  those  imitators  was  Jacob  Van  Stry,  bom  at 
Dort  in  1756.  Van  Stry  took  Cuyp  for  his  model,  and  ulti* 
mately  acquired  the  art  of  copying  and  imitating  him  with 
wonderful  success ;  so  that  many  of  his  pictures,  after  being 
artfully  disguised  by  dirt  and  varnish,  were  sold  as  original 
works  of  Albert  Cuyp.  But,  in  additon  to  this,  he  was  fre- 
quently employed  to  introduce  figures  and  cattle  into  the 
genuine  pictures  of  that  master,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  their  composition  or  to  please  the  fiuicy  of  the 
purchaser.  Notwithstanding  the  assiduity  with  which  he 
studied  the  works  of  Cuyp,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  many  interested  persons  in  imposing  his  productions 
on  the  inexperienced  as  genuine  pictures  by  that  master,  he 
has  in  every  instance  fallen  far  short  of  those  pecriliar  beauties 
which  constitute  the  great  charm  of  his  teacher.  In  addition 
to  a  prevailing  mannerism  and  hardness  of  outline  which  runs 
through  all  his  pictures,  there  is  an  evident  deficiency  of  that 
mingling  of  the  warm  and  cool  tints  so  essential  in  painting. 
There  is,  also,  a  want  of  truth  in  his  gradations,  and  an 
absence  of  atmospheric  effect.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1815,  aged  58,  at  Dort.  His  pictures  fetched  from  three 
hundred  to  six  hundred  florins,  after  his  death. 

Another  imitator  was  Dionysitis  Van  Dongen,    bom   at 
Dort  in  1748.     His  attempts  at  copying  were  so  successful 
that  he  found  a  readier  sale  for  them  than  for  his  own  pictures. 
Cuyp,  Paul  Potter,  and  Wynants,  were  his  principal  models, 
-palse  Cuyps  he  excelled  in*    He  died,  in  1819,  at  Dort. 

Another  was  Abraham  Van  Bossum.  He  was  less  servile 
in  his  imitation  than  the  others.  Some  of  his  works  are  highly 
prized  by  the  Dutch  collectors.  His  style  closely  resembles 
Cuyp's.  He  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  most  successful  in  landscapes,  cattle,  views  of 
towns,  cottages,  and  poultry.  His  pictures  have  fetched  very 
high  prices. 

The  last  imitator  was  one  by  name  Bernard  Van  Kalraat} 
bom  at  Dort  in  1650 ;  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  His 
style  does  not  much  resemble  Cuyp's ;  he,  however,  began  as 
an  imitator  of  that  master,  but  ultimately  abandoned  his  imi- 
tations for  a  style  more  easy  and  more  native  to  him. 

The  numerous  artists  who.  endeavoured  to  build  a  reputation 
and  a  fortime  on  the  mere  imitation  of  Cuyp,  is  of  itself 
evidence  of  that  painter's  genius.  Mediocrity  has  no  ready 
followers.  Mediocre  talent  is  common  enough.  It  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  genius  to  be  pilfered.  Poets,  authors,  artists,  have 
all  had  their  plagiarists  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  painter  of  any 
real  value,  of  whom  false  copies  may  not  be  found  in  the 
market. 

Severe  and  careful  critics  will  not,  however,  be  imposed 
upon,  and  the  sham  Cuyps  are  now  cast  back  to  merited 
obscurity.  There  is  some  difference  between  copying  a  master 
as  a  study,  and  copying  him  to  palm  the  imitations  on  th^ 
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publie.  CareleM  tnd  ignorant  purclia«en  may  not  know  the 
iUffecence,  and  «  false  Cujp  m&j  b«  m  intereating  and  valuable 
to  them  ■■  a  real  one.  We  know  onnelTes  a  man  of  rank 
and  fortune  who  gloriea  in  a  Qreuse  and  a  Watteau— both 
barefaced  abama,  eold  to  him  by  a  speculatiTe  Jew  dealer.  As 
the  worthy  iquire  ia  happy  in  hia  ignorance,  we  have  not 
Rciught  to  undeceive  bim. 

A  critic  feels  a  natural  tendency  to  elevate  the  subject  be 
it  treating.  It  is  impoisible  to  treat  of  such  a  paintei  as 
Albert  Cuyp  without  rating  him  very  high,  One  ia  roused 
to  warm  enthusiasm  by  the  study  of  his  pictures.  But  we 
think  that  we  hare  not  fallen  into  exaggeration  as  far  ai  the 
great  master  we  have  been  treating  is  concerned.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  not  richer  materials  about  him.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  know  what  kind  of  a  wife  he  chose 
unto  hinuetr,  if  he  bad  stalwart  sona  and  fair  daughters.  But 
he  baa  DO  history  save  bia  works,  whieb,  though  so  little 
appreciated  in  his  day,  are  now  immortal.  Proud,  indeed, 
may  the  man  be  who  owns  a  genuine  Cuyp. 

Flemisb  art  holds  a  very  hi^h  position  in  the  history  of  ibe 


art  of  Barope.  The  men  of  the  Netherlands,  who  revired 
painting,  did  so  in  a  moat  attractive  form.  They  did  not  seek 
the  beauty  of  tbe  ideal,  of  the  very  highest  order  of  art,  but 
their  chsfacteristic  was  breadth,  freedom,  and  originality. 
They  combiued  with  this  great  attention  to  individual  objecu. 
They  painted  the  life  they  knew :  il«  different  phases,  its  petty 
and  larger  peculiarities  ;  the  daily  existence  of  the  town  and 
village;  nature  in  her  works;  in-door  and  domestic.  Conse- 
quently there  was  a  particular  delicacy  of  touch  about  tbcm. 
They  do  not  hold  the  first  place  in  art,  but  tbey  lend  very 
much  towards  It. 

Historical  painting  was  a  very  large  department  of  tbe 
Flemish  school.  It  had  two  bianchcs  ;  one  inSuenced  by  the 
catholic  clergy  in  Brabant,  the  other  guided  by  protrstani 
Holland,  and  very  different  in  character  and  attributes.  The 
founder  of  the  Brsbsnt  school  was  Peter  Paul  Hubena— s 
painter  who  bad  little  influence  on  Cuyp.  Cuyp,  in  the  little  be 
did  study,  nadied  the  Dutch  schooL  But  as  we  have  said 
before,  it  was  by  throwing  off  the  trammels  of  all  schools  that 
our  artist  of  Dort  became  truly  great. 


PIETRO   DE   CORTONA. 


in  the  simny  land  of  Italy,  beneath 
the  warm  aky  of  Tuscany,  there  was  a  little  shepherd-boy,  of 
twelve  years  old,  feeding  hia  flock  by  tbe  wayside.  He  was  a 
simple  berdaman;  and  there  he  sat  on  tbe  warm  bank,  beneath 
the  ahade  of  a  tree,  thiiiking,  one  would  have  supposed,  of 
nothing  in  particular,  when  luddenly  be  started  up,  cast  down 
bia  crook,  and  walked  away  towards  Florence.  What  he  did 
this  (or,  and  under  what  impulse  be  acted,  it  is  difficult  to 
unagine.     But  to  Florence  he  did  go. 

Now  in  Florence  there  dwelt  another  boy,  of  not  mora  than 
eight  years  old,  nearly  as  poor  as  himself,  who  had  left  his 
native  village  of  Cortona  to  become  turnspit  in  the  kitchen  of 
Cardinal  Sachetti. 

Now  Fittro  did  not  come  to  Florence  to  enter  upon  tbe 
lucrative  duties  of  tbe  scullion  of  a  prince.    He  waa  fired  by 


a  noble  ardoui.  In  Florence  tbenf  was  a  school  of  painting, 
and  Pietro  bod  determined  to  become  a  painter.  How,  it  waa 
difficult  to  imagine ;  but  he  determined  to  try. 

And  Pietro  stopped  before  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Sactirtii, 
and  waited  patiently  until  monsignori  hod  dined,  to  get  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  bis  comrade  and  friend  Tuuiniaso. 
He  waited  a  long  time,  but  at  last  Tommaso  appeared. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Tommaso  V  said  Pietro,  looking  at  the 
well,  fed  young  official  with  great  respect. 

"How  do  you  do,  Pietro  ?  And  what  have  you  come  to 
Florence  for  i"  said  the  scullion. 

"  I  have  come  to  learn  painting,"  said  Pietro  of  Cortonag 
quietly. 

"Nonfense,  you  had  better  learn  cooking,"  replied  Tom-  ' 
maso.  "  It's  a  good  trade ;  one  never  can  die  of  hunger  in 
that  profession." 

"  Yon  eat,  then,  a*  much  as  you  like  bete."  i 
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"I  ihonld  think  bo.    I  conld  gire  myteU  i 
trerj  day  if  I  lik«d." 

"  Well,"  awd  Pietro  merrily,  "  we  c«n  come  to  an  under- 
■tuding.  Ydu  liBTe  too  mnch,  ftnd  I  hftTC  not  enough.  I'll 
bring  you  my  appetite,  and  you'll  gire  me  youi  kitchen." 

"  Done — settled,"  aaid  Tommaao. 

"Then  let  ua  begin  from  thk  very  moment,"  cried  Pietro, 
heartily,  "  for  at  I  hare  not  dined,  I  feel  anxioua  to  begin  oui 
ptrtnership  at  once." 

Tommaao  took  Pietro  up  lecretly  to  a  garret  where  he  him- 
•elF  slept,  ofiered  him  half  of  hia  bed,  and  told  him  to  wait, 
fur  he  would  aoon  come  up  with  iyme  leavingi  ftom  fail 
Inrdsbip't  t«ble. 

"  Very  good,"  aaid  Pietro ;  "  but  don't  be  long.  Hy  long 
walk  hai  giTsi  me  an  appetite." 

Tommaao  aoon  retained,  and  the  two  aat  down  to  anpper. 
It  vBi  a  gay  repaat  indeed.  Tommaao  was  full  of  ipiriti,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  ths  Toracioua  appetite  of  Pietro. 


whole  houie  with  hia  architect,  and  viiited  rooma  he  had 
nerer  entered  before.  The  garret  of  the  acullion  did  not 
escape  the  joint  investigadon  of  hii  highncai  and  the  artilt. 
Pieuo  waa  out ;  but  hia  numeroua  iketchca  on  the  walla  and 
on  paper  teatified  to  the  patience  and  talent  of  the  child  who 
dwelt  in  that  garret  The  cardinal  and  the  architect  were 
Btruok  by  the  merit  of  theae  worka. 

"  Who  lirea  in  thi«  room?"  ««id  the  prelate. 

*>  Tommaao,  a  acullion,  my  lord,"  replied  one  of  the  lerTUit* 
who  atood  behind. 

The  cardinal  aent  for  the  boy,  in  order  to  pay  him  gome 
highly- merited  compliments  upon  hii  great  abilttf,  and  to 
confer  with  him  as  to  hia  future  prospects.  When,  how- 
erer,  poor  Tommaso  learned  that  his  highness  had  entered 
the  garret,  ard  had  lecn  what  he  called  the  daubs  of  hia  friend 
Pictrp,  he  gaTe  himself  up  for  lost. 

"  You  are  no  longer  to  remain  among  my  aeuUiona,"  aaid 
the  cardinal,  who  little  thought  the  boy  had  » lodger. 


Pietro  had  not  the  mean*  of  buying  paper  and  pencil, 
and  Tommaao  had  aa  yet  no  wage*.  But  the  waU«  of  the 
garret  were  white,  and  Tonunaao  brought  up  aome  charcoal, 
«ith  which  Pietro  began  boldly  to  make  aketclies.  In 
this  way  time  paaaed,  until  Tommaao  by  chance  received  a 
•mall  coin.  Great  joy  in  the  garret.  The  young  artist  pro- 
eurtd  paper  and  pencils.  He  now  went  out  at  daybreak,  and 
entmng  the  cborchea,  studied  the  pictures,  the  monuments, 
and  wandering  about  to  the  outskirts,  studied  natote  again  in 
those  fields  which  had  fired  bis  infant  genius,  and  which  by 
some  strange  and  irresistible  impulse  bad  driven  him  to  the 
stad  J  of  painting. 

By  degrees  the  flrat  crude  aketchea  in  charcoal  on  the  wall* 
disappeared,  and  Pietro  of  Cortons  coTered  the  narrow  cell 
with  more  perfect  pictures.  The  garret  of  the  young  acullion 
became  a  little  temple  of  art  and  friendship. 

But  even  the  best  kept  myaterie*  are  one  day  explained. 
Cardinal  Sacketti  determined  one  year  to  haTe  hi*  palace 
vaiaga  thoroagh  repair.    For  this  purpcwe  he  vent  over  the 


Tommaao,  deceived  aa  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  cardinal's 
words,  thought  merely  that  he  was  driven  from  his  kitchen, 
and  was  without  a  home.  The  poor  scullion  saw  ruin  for 
himself,  and  exile  and  atanation  fur  hia  friend.  He  accord- 
ingly, while  weeping  bitterly,  threw  himself  at  his  master's 
feet. 

"  Oh ! "  cried  he,  "  do  not  tend  me  away.  What  will 
become  of  Pietro  i" 

The  cardinal,  conaiderably  pniiled,  aaked  for  an  explanation 
of  these  words ;  and  after  some  little  hesiution,  he  learned 
that  Tommsso  had  for  two  years  kept  in  his  garret,  in  secret, 
a  young  shepherd-boy. 

"  When  he  comes  home  this  evening,"  said  the  cardinal, 
"bring  him  to  me." 

And  the  cardinal  dismissed  the  scullion,  after  telling  him  to 
keep  his  place,  laughing  heartily  all  the  while  at  hia  mistake. 

In  the  evening  the  artiat  did  not  come  back.  Two  daya 
pasted,  then  eight,  and  even  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  any- 
thing was  again  heard  of  Piabx>  de  Cortona. 
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At  length  the  cardinal,  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  began  to 
be  ezceedinglj  anxious  relative  to  the  lad.  He  caused 
inquiries  to  be  made,  and  found  that  the  monks  of  an  isolated 
conyent  had  sheltered  the  young  artist  of  fourteen,  who  had 
humbly  asked  permission  of  them  to  copy  a  picture  by 
Raphael  which  was  in  the  chapel  of  the  cloister.  He  had 
been  freely  allowed  to  carry  out  his  wish.  He  was  then 
brought  back  to  the  cardinal,  who  received  him  with  kindness, 
and  placed  him  at  school, with  one  of  the  best  painters  of 
Rome. 

Fifty  years  later,  there  were  two  old  men  who  lived  like 
brethren  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  villas  of  Florence. 
People  said  of  the  one,  '*  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of 
the  day,"  and  of  the  other,  "  He  is  a  model  of  friendship.'*  It 
was  Pietro  de  Cortona  and  his  friend,  the  scullion— the  one  a 
great  painter,  the  other  a  rich  and  honoured  citizen. 


THE  UNKNOWN  MASTERPIECE.    • 

TnERv  is  a  tradition  current  in  Spain,  which  is  not  one  of  the 
least  singular  of  the  tales  which  float  about  in  connexion  with 
painters.  One  day  Rubens  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madrid,  and  went  into  a  convent  of  very  severe  rules,  and 
remarked,  not  without  some  surprise,  in  an  humble  and  poor 
choir  of  the  monastery,  a  picture  of  the  most  sublime  and 
admirable  talent.  This  picture  represented  the  death  of  a 
monk.  Rubens  summoned  his  scholars,  showed  them  the 
picture,  and  asked  their  opinion.  All  replied,  that  it  was  of 
exceeding  genius. 

«*  Who  can  be  the  author  of  this  work  ? "  asked  Vandyk, 
the  cherished  pupil  of  Rubens. 

"  There  is  a  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  but  it  has 
been  carefully  rubbed  out,"  replied  Van  Thulden. 

Kubens  begged  the  favour  of  an  interview  with  the  prior, 
and  asked  of  the  old  monk  the  name  of  the  arllst,  whose  pro- 
duction he  admired  so  much. 

**  The  painter  is  no  longer  of  this  world,"  replied  the  abbot. 

*'  Dead !"  cried  Rubens,  "  dead !  And  no  one  knows  his 
name,  no  one  ever  hinted  to  me,  no  one  told  me,  of  his  name, 
which  should  be  immortal, — a  name  before  which  my  own 
would  have  faded.  And  yet,  my  father,"  said  the  artist  with 
a  flush  of  pride,  "  I  am  Paul  Rubens." 

At  the  sound  of  this  name,  the  pale  face  of  the  prior  was 
animated  by  singular  warmth.  His  eyes  flashed  and  he  looked 
at  Rubens  with  a  strange  and  wild  look— a  faint  glimmer  of 
.pride  flashed  across  his  face — ^but  it  lasted  only  a  moment. 
The  monk  then  looked  down,  crossed  his  arms,  which  for  a 
moment  he  had  raised  to  the  heavens  in  an  instant  of 
enthusiasm. 

•*  The  artist  is  not  of  this  world,"  he  repeated. 

**  His  name,  my  father — his  name,  that  I  may  let  the  whole 
world  know  it,  that  I  may  render  unto  him  the  glory  which  is 
due  unto  him." 

The  monk  shook  in  every  limb ;  a  cold  sweat  burst  out  upon 
his  body  and  tinged  his  wan  cheeks ;  his  lips  were  compressed 
convulsively,  like  priests  ready  to  reveal  a  mystery  of  which 
you  know  the  secret. 

*•  His  name,  his  name,"  cried  Rubens. 

The  monk  shook  his  head. 

**  Listen  to  me,  my  brother ;  you  have  not  \mderstood  my 
meaning.  I  said  to  you  that  the  artist  was  not  of  this  world : 
I  did  not  eay  he  was  dead." 

**  You  say  he  lives,"  cried  the  artists  in  chorus.  **  Give 
forth  his  name." 

**  He  has  renotmced  the  world — he  is  in  a  cUister,  he  is  a 
monk." 

"  A  monk,  my  father,  a  monk?  Oh,  tell  me  in  what  con- 
vent. He  must  come  out  of  it.  When  God  stamps  a  man 
with  the  seal  of  genius,  this  man  should  not  be  buried  in 
obscurity.  God  gives  such  a  man  a  sublime  mission,  and  he 
must  accomplish  his  destiny.  Tell  me  in  what  cloister  he  is 
concealed,  and  I  will  tear  him  flrom  it,  telling  him  of  the  glory 
that  awaits  him.    If  he  refuses,  I  will  have  him  commanded 


by  the  Pope  to  retvn  to  the  world  and  resume  his  bmsbes. 
llie  Pope  loves  me,  my  father,  and  the  Pope  wiU  hearken  to 
my  words." 

*'  I  will  give  up  neither  his  name  nor  the  cloister  which,  has 
opened  its  shelter  to  him,"  replied  the  monk  in  a  firm  tone. 

"  The  Pope  will  command  you,"  said  Rubens,  exasperated. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  replied  the  monk,  <*  listen  to  me,  in  the 
name  of  God.  Do  you  think  that  this  man,  before  leaving 
the  world,  before  renouncing  fortune  and  glory,  did  not  first 
struggle  firmly  against  such  a  resolution?  Think  you, 
brother,  that  he  must  not  have  felt  bitter  deceptions,  .bitter 
sorrow,  before  he  became  convinced  that  all  was  deception 
and  vanity  ?  Let  him  then  die  in  peace  in  that  shelter  he  has 
found  against  the  world  and  its  sorrow.  Your  efforts,  more- 
over, will  be  in  vain — ^he  will  triumphantly  reject  yxrar 
advances,"  he  added,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  "for  God 
will  continue  to  be  his  friend,  God,  who  in  his  mercy  has 
deigned  to  appear  to  him,  and  will  not  drive  him  from  his 
presence." 

**  But,  father,  he  renounces  immortality." 

"  Immortality  is  nothing  in  presence  of  eternity." 

And  the  monk  refused  to  carry  on  the  conversation. 

Rubens  went  away  with  his  pupils,  silent  and  sad,  and 
•returned  to  Madrid. 

The  prior  went  back  to  his  cell,  and  kneeling  down  on  the 
straw  mat  which  served  him  as  a  bed,  prayed  fervently  to 
God. 

Then  he  collected  together  his  pencils,  his  colours,  and  his 
easel,  which  were  scattered  about  his  cell,  and  cast  them 
through  the  window  into  the  river  which  flowed  beneath. 
He  gazed  then  a  little  while  sadly  at  these  objects  as  they 
floated  away. 

When  they  had  entirely  disappeared,  he  kneeled  down 
again,  and  prayed  with  excessive  fervour. 

The  author  of  the  masterpiece  was  never  known. 


GERARD  DOTIW. 

Gebabd  Douw,  the  most  feeling  and  expressive  of  ^utch 
penre  painters,  Durer  excepted,  was  bom  at  Leyden  on  the 
7th  of  April,  1613.  His  father,  Janszoon  Douw,  was  a 
glazier.  Gerard,  however,  showed  no  inclination  to  follow 
that  trade,  but  early  manifested  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 
The  father  did  not  oppose  his  son's  inclinations,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  did  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
them.  When  a  mere  child,  Gerard  Douw  was  placed  with 
Bartholomew  Dolendo,  an  engraver,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  some  few  months,  acquiring  considerable  skill  in  the 
art.  He  was  then  placed  with  Peter  Rouwhom,  painter  on 
glass,  with  whom  he  remained  about  two  years  more.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  such  was  the  progress  the 
young  artist  had  made,  that  his  master  had  little  else  to 
teach  him,  and  accordingly,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  Gerard 
Douw  became  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Rembrandt.  After 
three  years  of  unremitting  study  under  that  master,  Douw 
felt  that  he  might  release  himself  from  the  trammels  of  an  in- 
structor, and  dispense  with  all  lessons,  except  those  taught  by 
nature  herself.  Accordingly,  he  left  the  studio  of  Rembrandt, 
and  prepared  to  take  his  own  independent  position  in  the 
world  of  art. 

Portrait  painting  was  the  first  style  which  engaged  his 
attention ;  but  of  this  he  soon  tired.  He  found  that  it  ex- 
acted too  much  of  his  versatile  powers.  Not  only  did  it 
necessitate  the  trouble  of  taking  accurate  likenesses,  but  also 
of  painting  good  pictures.  He  required  more  time,  too,  to 
perfect  his  works  than  many  people  who  wished  to  engage  his 
talents  were  disposed  to  give.  Their  patience  was  fairly 
exhausted  before  he  had  completed  more  than  a  mere  sketch 
of  their  features.  Such  was  the  elaborate  patience  which  he 
bestowed  upon  the  effort  to  render  every  detail  of  his  picture 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  that  Descamps  assures  us,  on 
one  occasion,  when  Douw  was  engaged  in  painting  the  por- 
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trait  of  a  lady,  he  spent  five  days  upon  the  hand.  Another 
authority  says,  that  to  a  broomstick,  in  one  of  his  pictures,  he 
devoted  three,  some  say  fiye,  days  of  incessant  application.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  should  haye  abandoned  a 
department  of  his  art  which  demanded  such  a  yast  outlay  of 
time,  and  which,  moreover,  did  not  allow  his  imagination 
sufficient  scope  to  develop  itself.  He  obeyed  the  instincts 
of  his  genius,  therefore,  in  surrendering  himself  to  the  spirit 
of  his  fancy,  whether  that  led  him  amid  the  beauties  of 
oatuie,  or  among  the  homely  scenes  of  domestic  life.  What- 
ever picture  he  undertook  received  the  utmost  attention, 
eren  in  its  minutest  particulars,  at  his  hands.  The  care  he 
bestowed  merely  upon  his  colours  almost  exceeds  belief. 
He  always  ground  them  himself.  He  kept  them  shut  up 
in  air-tight  boxes,  and  closed  every  aperture  of  the  room 
in  which  they  were  placed,  so  that  the  apartment  Itself 
was  almost  air-tight;  he  also  entered  the  room  on  tip-toe, 
^ith  the  scrupulous  caution  with  which  a  sick  chamber 
is  visited ;  sat  hicnself  down  softly,  to  prevent  his  clothes 
from  sweeping  against  the  floor  or  the  furniture,  and  thus 
causing  dust  to  arise  in  the  room.  He  also  kept  his  brushes, 
palettes,  and  pencils,  in  positions  where  they  were  secure 
{rom  atmospheric  variation  and  influence.  This  care  was  not 
bestowed  in  vain.  His  colouring  presents  a  richness  and 
puritj  which  has  rarely  been  equalled,  and  probably  never 
surpassed.  The  neglect  of  these  minutise  affects  much  the 
slow  progress  of  modem  art.  When  studying  the  style  of 
Rembrandt,  he  appears  to  have  viewed  the  works  of  that 
master  through  a  convex  lens  ;  for  when  Rembrandt's  pictures 
ue  seen  through  that  medium,  they  bear  a  marked  resem- 
blanee  to  those  of  Douw. 

Gerard  Douw  had  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mecha- 
nical details  of  his  art ;  an  artistic  capacity  to  group  those 
details  in  a  spirit  of  harmony ;  and  unflagging  manual  and 
mental  industry.  His  industry  was  indeed  marvellous.  He 
would  bestow  hours  in  studying  new  effects,  in  viewing  the 
contrasts  and  combinations  of  light  and  shade,  and  in  perfect- 
ing the  most  trivial  accessoriea  of  his  subject.  He  cared  not 
bw  he  laboured  or  how  protracted  his  labour  was,  so  that  he 
was  enabled  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  excellence  to  which  he 
felt  his  genius  was  capable  of  leading  him.  He  was  guided, 
as  is  every  truly  great  mind,  solely  by  the  light  of  his  own 
opinions.  If  he  pleased  himself,  he  had  achieved  the  highest 
possible  amount  of  success.  He  was  his  own  critic ;  all  other 
critics  might  be  listened  to,  but  it  was  himself  alone  who  was 
to  be  obeyed.  It  was  no  easy  task  he  set  himself,  but  it  was 
one  that  at  any  expenditure  of  time  and  patience  he  determined 
to  execute.  How  he  succeeded  is  well  known.  Other  painters 
m&y  have  been  as  painstaking,  but  in  no  works  of  art  are  the 
cridences  of  industry  more  unobtrusively  apparent  than  in  the 
works  of  Gerard  Douw. 

An  eminent  critic  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  Douw  i 
"  Formed  in  the  school  of  Rembrandt,  Douw  appears  to  have 
received  from  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Ught  and  shade 
and  the  power  of  treating  it,  so  as  to  produce  complete 
lunnony ;  but  he  abandoned  the  fantastic  tendency  and  the 
itrikbg  effects  of  his  master,  and  formed  for  himself  a 
peculiar  style.  Gerard  Douw  delights  most  in  subjects  within 
the  narrow  circle  of  kindly  family  feeling  ;  we  meet  with  no 
action,  as  in  Terborg,  in  which  an  interest  is  excited  by  the 
traces  of  some  passion  hidden  beneath  the  surface,  but  merely 
the  affectionate  relations  of  simple  domestic  life,  and  the 
peaceful  intercourse  of  a  quiet  home.  The  execution,  as  is 
necessary  in  such  subjects,  is  extremely  neat  and  highly 
finished,  without  degenerating  into  pettiness  or  constraint : 
the  various  accessories  are  handled  with  the  same  care  as  the 
figiues,  for  they  perform  a  necessary  part  in  domestic  life ; 
tod  the  daily  intercourse  with  them  seems,  as  it  were,  to 
l|^d  them  an  independent  existence  and  a  peculiar  interest. 
The  arrangement  is,  therefore,  such,  that  these  accessories  not 
only  combine  agreeably  with  the  whole,  but  in  general  occupy 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  picture.  We  often  look  through 
&  ^dow,  on  the  sill  of  which  He  all  kinds  of  household 
ntensili,  into  the  busy  scene  within.    Frequently  the  comfort 


of  domestic  privacy  is  made  more  striking  by  the  twilight  of 
evening  or  by  candlelight ;  for  in  the  treatment  also  of  the 
effects  of  light  of  this  kind  Gerard  Douw  has  shown  himself 
a  great  master.  Although  the  life  of  the  lower  classes,  such 
as  housemaids  and  retailers  of  articles  in  daily  use,  frequentiy 
forms  the  subject  of  his  pictures,  yet  they  are  painted  without 
any  leaning  to  the  burlesque  and  vulgar  feeling  of  such 
masters  as  Brauwer ;  indeed,  whenever  Gerard  Douw  ap- 
proaches to  coarseness  of  this  kind,  we  can  observe  that  it  is 
d^e  with  design  and  with  an  effort.  On  the  contrary,  neither 
the  drawing-room  of  the  great,  nor  subjects  supplied  by 
poetry,  are  suited  to  his  natural  taste;  and  though  he  has 
frequently  tried  them,  the  result  is  not  happy." 

Gerard  Douw  lived  in  honour  and  prosperity,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one,  in  the  year  1674.  He  had  several  imita- 
tors, the  most  successful  of  whom  was  Francis  Mi^ris,  bom 
1635,  died  1681.  His  imitations  frequently  deceived  experi- 
enced judges.  Peter  Van  Slingelands  was  another  imitator  of 
Douw,  and  many  of  his  pictures  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to 
those  of  that  master,  and  are  frequentiy  sold  as  such.  But 
there  is  a  certain  weakness  and  irresolution  in  Van  Slinge- 
lands' pictures,  which  the  practised  eye  is  enabled  to  detect  at 
once.  John  -T^M^taveran  was  another  imitator  and  pupil  of 
Douw.  His  subjects  were,  however,  limited,  and  his  style  far 
from  effective.  Tne  principal  works  of  Gerard  Douw  arc 
"  The  Dropsical  Woman,"  in  the  Louvre ;  **  A  Schoolroom,  by 
Candlelight,"  in  the  Mus^e  at  Amsterdam,  and  valued  at 
£1,600 ;  the  "  Interior  of  a  Room,  with  groined  ceiling  and 
arched  windows,"  in  a  private  collection  in  Paris,  and  valued 
at  1,200  guineas  ;  "  A  Grocer's  Shop,"  in  the  possession  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  valued  at  1,200  gaineas ;  "The  Poulterer's 
Shop,"  worth  1,270  guineas,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  **  La  Marchande  Epici^re  du  Village,"  in  the 
Louvre,  value  £2,200 ;  "  A  Schoolroom  by  Candlelight,"  now 
in  the  Mus6e  at  Amsterdam ;  '*  The  Interior  of  a  Dentist's 
Shop."  Many  valuable  portraits  of  himself,  in  various  collec- 
tions. "  La  Lecture  de  la  Sainte  Bible,"  in  the  Louvre,  valued 
at  £1,000 ;  "  A  Hermit  at  his  Devotions,"  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  valued  at  £1,500  ;  **The  Water  Doctor," 
now  in  the  palace  of  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg ;  *'  The 
Surprise,"  in  the  Gallery  at  Dresden,  and  valued  at  500 
guineas,  &c.  &c.  Some  of  his  pictures,  of  great  value,  were 
sold  to  the  £mpress  of  Russia,  and  were  lost  at  sea  in  1771 
Of  the  pictures  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  select  a  few 
for  description. 

The  first  is  **  The  Dropsical  Woman."  The  picture  repre- 
sents the  interior  of  a  large  and  lofty  room,  with  an  arched 
window  on  the  right,  and  a  circular  one  above  it ;  in  the  oppo* 
site  side  of  the  apartment  is  suspended  a  rich  piece  of  tapestry, 
which  is  drawn  up,  and  forms  a  pleasing  object,  both  from  the 
tasteful  cast  of  the  folds,  and  the  angle  which  it  makes  in  the 
picture.  The  composition  exhibits  a  group  of  four  figures, 
disposed  near  the  window.  The  centre  one  is  a  lady  of 
middle  age,  evidentiy  suffering  imder  a  severe  malady;  her 
affliction  is  affectionately  deplored  by  her  daughter^  a  beauti- 
ful girl,  who  is  kneeling  by  the  side  of  her  parent,  holding 
one  of  her  hands.  A  doctor,  in  a  purple  silk  robe,  and  a  scarf 
round  his  waist,  stands  on  the  left  of  the  lady,  attentively 
examining  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  ;  while  a  female 
attendant,  who  is  behind  her  chair,  is  offering  her  some 
refreshment  in  a  spoon.  The  elegance  of  the  dresses,  and 
the  taste  displayed  in  the  furniture,  denote  the  rank  and 
opulence  of  the  family.  This  surprising  production  is  no 
less  excellent  for  its  finish  in  all  the  detidls  than  for  the 
strong  natural  expression  of  each  figure :  the  patient  resig- 
nation of  the  lady,  the  filial  affection  of  the  daughter,  the 
anxious  attention  of  the  nurse,  and  the  ominous  gesture  of 
the  doctor,  are  portrayed  with  a  refinement  of  feeling  that 
would  do  honour  to  Uie  best  Italian  masters.  This  picture 
is  in  the  Louvre,  and  is  valued  at  £4,800.  It  is  his  master- 
piece. It  was  given  by  the  Elector  Palatine  to  Prince  Eugene, 
and,  after  his  death,  remained  in  the  gallery  at  Turin,  until 
the  French  carried  it  off  and  placed  it  in  the  Louvre.  They 
gave  £4,000  instead  of  restoring  it* 
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the  Terge  of  the  ver;  highMt  bnnch  of  art,  but  our  praaoit 
•  •Ttiat  ii  of  another  school,  though  suffioientlj  great  in  hia 

way.  Some  hare  iiutituiad  a  eompitmon  between  Baptiita 
Huet  and  Hujnium:  But  the«s  two  artiata  are  aeparftted 
bj  the  wide  diSerence  that  iziata  between  the  French  and 
the  f  lemith  ichooU.  It  ii  irom  the  limilitude  and  jet 
the  co^traat  between  them  that  we  can  appreciate  the 
distinction  between  the  two  ichoola,  and  can  aaiaa  and 
judge  of  the  difference  between  the  atyle  in  whiiA  they 
haTe  ■ererally  treated  flowen.  The  French  ivhool  ia 
generally  conaidered  to  regard  nature  a*  lemethiiig  purely 
iecoodary,  much  inferior  to  nun,  and  bowing  wholly  lub- 
•eryient  .to  hia  greatneta.  7oi  a  long  time  that  >chool  used 
landtcape  but  *•  the  framework  of  an  hittoric  icene,  or  a*  • 
garden,  where  wandered  poeta,  and  heroet,  and  philoaophen. 
They  rarely  took  for  aubjecta  the  lowly  creationa  of  the  earth, 
Flowen,  above  all,  were  ditregarded  by  them,  'Even  thoaa 
who  did  make  them  their  special  atudy  and  their  choice 
workmanship,  uied  them  only  aa  light  decorationa  fit  to 
adorn  the  panela  of  the  palace  and  boudoir  of  the  lady  of 
bahion.  The  ortiit*  of  the  French  school  uaed  flowera 
(imply  to  ahow  off  their  delicacy  of  touch,  their  richueet  of 
colouring,  and  the  keenneaa  of  their  eye.  The  pointsra  of  the 
Flemish  and  Dul«h  ichooli  always  placed  nature  in  the  first 
tank  both  in  their  admiration  and  in  their  pictures.  As  long 
aa  they  confined  themaelTea  to  natural  sources,  to  inspiration, 
Thiee  ia  an  esaantial  difference  between  the  geniua  of  a  arising  ftom  their  own  characters  and  climate,  everything  was 
Hoyium  and  that  of  a  Cuyp  or  a  Douw  [  the  latter  reach  to  a  nil^ect  for  a  maato'piMe,  They  were  quite  satisfied  whes 
VoIm  nt-No.  XIY.  I, 
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they  could  paint  the  banks  of  a  river,  when  they  could  make  a 
picturetque  scene  out  of  an  old  moss-grown  wall,  or  render  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  a  flower,  its  peculiar  and  gentle  charms, 
its  every  tint,  characteristic,  and  hue.  The  same  country 
which  produced  so  many  amateurs  of  flowers,  so  many 
enthusiastic  worshippers  of  the  tulip,  gave  to  the  world  also 
the  best  artists  in  this  peculiar  line.  The  son  of  Gaul 
devoted  a  leisure  hour  to  a  bouquet,  to  show  his  power  of 
rendering  contrasts,  and  to  bring  together  all  the  bright 
colours  which  are  found  in  this  sun- bom  department  of 
creation.  The  Dutchman  seeks  to  rouse  sympathy  and 
admiration  in  the  heart  of  the  amateur  of  gardens,  to  awaken 
in  his  soul  the  emotions  naturally  suggested  and  kindled  in 
the  mind  of  one  who  loves  flowers,  who  knows  their  history, 
their  family,  their  varieties,  and  their  perfume.  He  seeks  to 
make  the  rose  of  an  hour  live  a  hundred  years.  Huet  paints  a 
bunch  of  flowers  merely  for  effect  and  contrast.  John  Van 
Huysum  painted  flowers  from  love,  and  under  the  influence  of 
a  kbid  of  inspiration. 

The  place  where  he  was  bom  was  peculiarly  the  locality 
where  flowers  were  always  highly  appreciated.  No  other 
nation  at  that  time  could  enter  into  Uie  floricultural  enthusiasm 
of  the  Dutchmen.  Hu3rsum  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1682. 
He  was  the  pupil  and  the  eldest  son  of  Justus  Van  Huysum, 
a  flower-painter,  who  had  transformed  his  house  into  a  kind 
of  manufactory  of  everything  wjiich  could  contribute  to  the 
decoration  of  apartments  and  gardens.  At  the  head  of  this 
peculiar  establishment  Justus  Van  Huysum  placed  his  son 
John,  while  all  his  other  sons,  whom  he  had  also .  initiated 
nto  the  mysteries  of  the  art  of  painting,  worked  under  him. 
The  coarse  work'of  this  trade  soon  disgusted  John,  who  felt 
within  himself  .higher  and  nobler  aspirations  towards  true  art. 
He  accordingly  entered  deeply  into  the  study  of  Abraham 
liignon,  an  able  painter,  of  Yerelst,  and  David  de  Heem,  who 
was  a  kind  of  master  in  this  school.  .  His  flowers  and  fruit 
were  executed  with  the  utmost  neatness  aihd  finish,  while  his 
colours  were  brilliant,  and  harmonised  in  the  purest  manner. 
From  the  study  of  these  masters,  John  Van  Huysum  turned 
to  the  ever-open  page  of  nature,  where,  despite  the  clear  and 
transparent  light  shed  on  all  creation's  works,  so  few  learn  to 
read.  This  imitation  of  their  line  of  conduct  was  most  for- 
tunate for  our  artist,  as  it  enabled  him  to  see  all  that  was  good  in 
his  predecessors  who  were  considered  inimitable,  and  to  correct, 
by  reference  to  reality,  any  errors  into  which  they  fell.  He 
found  errors  in  their  copies  of  nature,  slight  and  trifling  faults, 
indeed,  but  such  as  he  endeavoured  to  avoid.  It  was,  then, 
by  active  and  industrious  search  after  the  real  and  the  beau- 
tiful, that  the  genius  of  Huysum  was  cultivated  to  the  highest- 
pitch.  Beginning  only  wiUi  flowers,  he  saw  open  before  him 
a  whole  world — fresh,  new,  delightfuL  He  investigated  every 
branch  of  his  subject;  he  visited  every  comer  of  his  new 
domains,  Birds,  butterflies,  wasps,  bees,  all  came  in  for  their 
share.  He  made  them  all,  as  it  were,  the  satellites  pf  flori- 
cultural creation.  At  an  early  period,  he  studied  diligently  to 
imitate*  the  marble  slabs  which  were  to  support  his  baskets  of 
flowers,  the  pots  which  were  to  contain  his  bouquets,  the  bas- 
reliefs  which  were  to  adorn  his  vases,  and  all  the  delicate 
minutiae  of  ornaments  for  handles,  etc.  He  armed  himself 
frt>m  head  to  foot  to  conquer  the  domain  of  roses.  He  was  a 
regular  Don  Quixote  of  horticulture. 

This  taste  for  flowers  seems  to  have  been  innate.  Even  when 
an  infant,  it  was  remarked  that  his  eye  was  constantly  attracted 
by  the  bright  colours  of  nature's  most  beautiful  and  most 
short-Uved  children ;  and,  during  his  boyhood,  his  great  delight 
was  the  cidtivation  of  a  little  plot  of  garden-ground,  where  he 
would  pass  hours  sitting  upon  a  bench,  watching,  in  spring 
and'  summer  time,  the  result  of  his  labours  and  his  care. 
This  taste  of  his  was  to  well  known,  that  his  father's  friends 
never  thought  of  giving  him  any  other  presents  than  a  packet 
of  seeds  or  a  bunch  of  roots,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  he  would  ultimately  become  a  great  botanist — ^perhaps  a 
great  physician.  Those  who  thought  so,  however,  did  not 
know  that  the  young  Yan  Huysum  cared  little  to  study  the 
secret  processes  of  nature,  and  was  captivated  only  by  the 


graceful  forms,  the  exquisite  colours,  and  the  beautifal  gromp- 
ing  of  his  flowenf.  Yanderkamp  relates,  in  his  collectioin  of 
anecdotes  of  the  notabilities  of  Amsterdam,  that  when  our 
painter  was  a  mere  youth,  a  curious  adventure  happened  to 
him  from  this  excessive  fondness  for  the  floral  productions  of 
nature.  He  was  one  day  wandering  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  when  he  came  to  a  garden  separated  from  the  road  by 
one  of  those  neat  hedges  which  form  the  admiration  of  all 
travellers  in  Holland.  According  to  his  usual  custom,  he 
looked  over  to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  his  way  worth 
admiring,  and  having  discovered  that  all  the  flowers  in  the 
bed«  were  already  well  known  to  him,  was  about  to  go  away, 
when  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a  magnificent  tulip  that  stood 
in  a  pot  upon  one  of  the  lower  balconies  of  the  house.  Its 
size,  its  form,  its  lustre,  at  once  threw  him  into  ecstasies  of 
delight,  and  he  would  have  given  anything  to  have  been 
allowed  to  approach  it,  to  hang  over  it,  to  contemplate  it  from 
various  points  of  view. 

Timidity,  natural  to  his  age,  prevented  him,  however,  from 
entering  the  garden  and  asking  permission  to  gratify  his  desire  ; 
and  so,  after  having  lingered  near  the  hedge  for  more  than 
an  hour,  he  tore  himself  away  with  a  sigh  and  retumed 
homewards. 

But  the  tulip  still  occupied  his  thoughts.  He  neither  supped 
nor  slept  that  night,  and  next  morning  early  went  forth  and 
returned  to  the  garden,  in  hopes  of  again  seeing  his  beautiful 
flower.  The  windows  of  the  house,  however,  were  still  closed, 
and  the  tulip  had  not  yet  been  put  out  into  the  air.  Van 
Huysum  was  patient.  He  walked  up  and  down  meditating, 
imtil  at  length  he  saw  a  young  girl  come  out  with  the  tulip 
pot  in  her  hand  and  place  it  carefully  where  it  could  catch  the 
first  rays  of  the  sim.  Anybody  else  would  have  observed  that 
the  young  girl  was  beautiful  exceedingly  ;  but  the  young 
painter  only  looked  upon  her  as  a  thing  that  carried  a  flower, 
or  rather  he  did  not  look  upon  her  at  all,  but  gazed  with  his 
great  eyes  at  the  real  object  of  his  admiration. 

It  happened  that  Agatha  Kostar — such  waa  the  young  girl's 
name — ^was  betrothed  to  the  son  of  one  of  the  richest  burgo- 
masters of  Amsterdam,  who  came  out  that  morning  on  a  visit 
to  his  intended  father-in-law,  partly  to  discuss  the  prelimi- 
naries of  Ids  marriage,  and  partly  to  settle  the  price  of  two 
hundred  snd  fifty  hogsheads  of  sugar,  which  Yan  Kostar  had 
for  sale.  As  he  walked  deliberately  by,  examining  as  he  went 
the  nice  little  garden  and  the  neat  house  which  were  to  form 
part  of  Agatha's  dowry,  he  could  not  help  being  struck  at 
seeing  rather  a  wild-looking  youth  staring  like  a  tiger  ov^ 
the  hedge  full  upon  the  balcony;  while  his  betrothed  still 
stoed,  after  having  set  down  the  flower,  admiring  it,  and  now 
and  then  brushing  off  a  few  grains  of  dust  that  had  fallen 
upon  its  petals. 

Dutchmen  are  slow  in  most  things.  The  son  of  the  burgo- 
master took  this  fact  into  his  mind,  without  making  any  com- 
ment, and  walked  into  the  house.  But  when  he  came  to  the 
window,  and  perceived  that  Agatha  still  lingered  there,  under 
the  raking  fire  of  as  eager  a  pair  of  eyes  as  he  had  ever  seen, 
he  could  not  help  feeling  a  small,  a  very  small  pang  ot 
jealousy ;  and  touching  the  yotmg  lady  on  Uie  shoulder,  said 
to  her, 

"  Who  is  that  young  man  ?" 

The  young  girl  looked  very  innocently,  first  at  him,  and  then 
at  the  stranger,  and  replied  : 

"  I  had  not  seen  him ;  he  is,  some  beggar  probably.  I  will 
send  him  out  something." 

*^  Some  broken  victuals,"  economically  observed  the  burgo- 
master's son,  in  whom  the  feeling  of  jealousy  began  slowly  to 
die  away. 

Next  morning,  however,  a^aia  perceiving  Yan  Huysum  at 
his  post,  he  took  note  of  his  costume,  and  conviaced  himself 
that  he  was  no  beggar.  Now,  as  he  perfectly  well  knew  that 
a  plate  of  broken  victuals  had  been  sent  out,  and  did  not 
know  that  Yan  Huysum  had  gone  away  in  the  meantime,  all 
this  business  appeared  very  strange  to  him,  and  he  determined, 
as  he  stepped  slowly  towards  the  house,  to  come  to  an  ex- 
planation. 
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He  found  Van  Kostar  Bitting  enjoying  his  pipe  at  one  of  the 
bick  windom,  in  a  state  of  oon/lemplatiTe  beatitude,  with  a 
large  ledger  open  before  him ;  for  the  good  old  gentleman  had 
long  been  confined  to  ^his  honse  by  obesity  and  the  gout,  and 
was  compelled  to  transact  all  his  business  there. 
"  Good  morning,  my  son,"  said  he,  stretching  out  his  £st  hand. 
The  young  man  took  it,  gaye  it  a  solemn  shake,  sat  down, 
and  came  at  once  to  the  point. 

"  I  am  not  satisfied  with  Agatha,"  said  he.  Then,  leaving 
this  obserration  to  sink  into  the  old  gentleman*s  mind,  he 
took  up  a  pipe,  filled  it,  and  began  to  smoke  in  a  very  jealous 
md  melancholy  way. 

Vtn  Kostar  looked  at  him,  and  took  more  time  in  trying  to 
get  at  the  meaning  of  his  phrase  than  he  did  generally  in 
deciding  on  the  merits  of  a  commercial  operation.  At  length 
he  said  what  he  might  hare  said  before,  **I  don't  understand 
what  you  say." 

The  burgomaster's  son  then  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  young 
man  making  loye  to  Agatha  oyer  the  hedge,  which,  for  a 
Dutchman,  was  rather  a  stretch  of  imagination.  Van  Kostar 
opened  his  eyes,  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  struck  a  blow  with 
hifl  fat  hand  upon  the  table. 

"  Son-ih-law,"  said  he,  **  what  you  say  is  not  true.  I  know 
Agatha,  and  shall  call  her  at  once  to  haye  an  explanation." 

Now  it  happened  that  Agatha,  as  even  the  discreetest  yoimg 
ladies  will  sometimes  do,  had  been  listening  at  the  door,  and 
heard  the  charge  which  h%d  been  made  against  her.  Instead 
of  coming  in  at  once,  and  exculpating  herself,  she  instantly 
ran  back  to  the  balcony,  moyed  by  a  natural  female  curiosity 
t$  have  a  look  at  tlds  young  stranger,  of  whom  she  had 
hi^erto  taken  no  notice. 

Van  Huysum  was  still  there,  and  was  employed  in  trying  to 
iketch  on  a  piece  of  card  the  object  of  his  fond  admiration. 
*  It  ia  true,"  thought  Agatha,  blushing,  "  and  he  is  writing  a 
letter  to  me.  Upon  my  faith,  he  is  a  yery  handsome  young 
man ;  and  Gerard  neyer  looked  at  me  in  that  way." 

Whilst  she  was  indulgiifg  in  this  dangerous  speculation, 
Qerard,  the  burgomaster's  son,  made  his  appearance,  and  con- 
veyed to  her  her  father's  message,  that  he  desired  to  see  her, 
but  without  alluding  to  the  suspicions  which  he  had  himself 
entertained. 

On  seeing  his  kind,  graye  face,  Agatha  repented  a  little  of 
having  allowed  her  thoughts  to  wander,  but  still  could  not 
help  carrying  on  the  mortification  a  litUe  further.  She  was 
quite  convinced  that  Gerard  was  right,  so  far  as  Van  Huysum 
VBs  concerned,  and  equally  conyinced  of  her  own  innocence. 

There  is  nothing  that  makes  women  so  reyengeful  as  being 
wrongfully  suspected ;  and  Agatha  is  therefore  descrying  of 
credit  that  she  did  not  determine  to  fiirt  with  the  stranger  as 
soon  as  she  found  out  who  he  was.  ''  I  am  fifiraid,"  she  said, 
'*tbat  I  know  what  my  father  wants." 

Gerard  started,  for  as  yet  there  had  been  no  fact  to  confirm 
or  justify  his  uneasiness.  He  looked  sorrowfully  at  the  young 
girl,  and  taking  her  hand,  led  her  to  the  chamber  where  her 
&ther  was  waiting  rather  impatiently  for  her  presence.  The 
old  man  exclaimed  at  once,  '*  Well,  daughter,  has  Gerard  told 
ytou  what  is  the  matter  ? ' ' 
"  Xo,  father,"  she  replied ;  *'  but  I  think  he  is  jealous." 
''That's  it,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  laughing;  ^'but  you 
must  tell  him  at  once  that  he  is  mistAkpn,  and  that  the  yoimg 
fellow  with  the  eyes  thinks  no  more  of  you  than  he  does  of 
ay  tulips." 

''  1  am  not  quite  sure  of  that)  father,"  replied  Agatha. 

Van  Kostar  gaye  a  long  whistle,  and  then  meditated  for  a 
few  moments.  At  length  he  said,  *<  Would  it  not  be  well, 
Gerard,  instead  of  tallung  to  this  foolish  girl,  to  learn  who  this 
stranger  may  be  ^  Go  out,  like  a  man,  and  tell  him  to  come 
ia.  I  haye  always  found,  that  to  be  straightforward  is  the 
^t  way  to  do  business." 

Qerard  immediatdy  walked  out  and  went  to  Van  Huysum, 
who  had  just  finished  his  sketch,  and  said  to  him,  *'  Young 
man,  will  you  come  with  me  ^  I  know  not  who  you  are,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  you  are  nearer  to  obtaining  what  you  desire 
thanlsm." 


^*  Thank  heayen ! "  exclaimed  Van  Huysum  with  the  accent 
of  a  passionate  loyer. 

Gerard  felt  his  heart  sink  within  him,  and  said,  '^  Haye  you 
loyedldngr' 

*'  Three  days,"  exclaimed  Van  Huysum. 

'*  And  I  haye  loyed  her  for  three  yean,"  said  Gerard,  with 
a  sigh. 

"  Three  years  ! "  cried  the  young  painter.  "  Has  that  flower 
been  in  bloom  so  long?" 

Gerard  thought  to  himself,  this  is  the  fine  talk  yrith  which 
these  ydtmg  popinjays  win  the  hearts  of  maidens.  If  she  be 
inclined  to  him  after  haying  only  seen  his  head  oyer  a  hedge, 
what  will  it  be  when  he  makes  fine  speeches  to  her  ?  Then 
he  said  aloud,  "  She  is  eighteen  years  old." 

"Eighteen  years!"  again  exclaimed  Van  Huysum,  in  a 
dreamily  poetical  manner.  And  so  he  followed  his  riyal  into 
the  house,  and  was  soon  in  presence  of  the  old  man  and  his 
daughter. 

Gerard  by  this  time  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  young 
stranger  loyed  Agatha,  and  that  Agatha  loyed  the  young 
stranger ;  and  being  both  a  prudent  and  a  good  man,  said  to 
his  intended  father-in-law,  **  It  is  useless  to  struggle  against 
fate.  I  know  that  they  are  destined  for  one  anptiier ;  and  if 
this  young  man  makes  his  demand,  and  it  be  accepted,  I  shall 
withdraw  my  claims,  and  the  relations  of  our  houses  shall  not 
be  disturbed." 

.  Agatha  looked  rather  surprised  at  being  so  easily  aban* 
doned,  and  haying  compared  the  appearance  of  Van  Huysum 
with  that  of  Gerard,  saw  that,  after  all,  the  latter  was  much 
the  most  eligible  indiyidual.  Besides,  she  had  not  really 
thought  of  breaking  ofi*  a  good  match  in  this  romantic  way,  and 
now  exclaimed,  "  I  suppose  my  consent  will  be  asked  ? " 

Van  Huysum  approached  her,  and  taking  her  hand  said,  "  I 
beseech  you  not  to  disappoint  me." 

By  this  time  Van  Kostar  had  a  little  recoyered  from  the 
surprise  which  their  strange  doings  had  excited,  and  roared 
out : — "  Is  eyerybody  mad  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
nonsense  ?  Bo  you  think  I  will  giye  Agatha  to  the  first 
stranger  that  is  picked  up  by  the  way-side  ?" 

Van  Huysum  thought  that  the  tulip  had  receiyed  a  name. 
And  looking  yery  respectfully  at  the  irate  old  gexftle^aan,  said, 
**  If  you  will  not  part  with  Agatha  herself,  as  you  haye  been 
so  kind  as  to  call  me  in,  will  you  giye  me  one  of  her  bulbs  ? " 

At  this  extraordinary  speech  it  seemed  eyident  that  the 
young  painter  was  insane,  and  Gerard  began  to  think  whether 
it  woidd  be  most  proper  to  knock  him  down  or  coax  hin^  isiway. 
Our  painter,  howeyer,  not  understanding  the  odd  loc^  that 
were  cast  at  him,  went  on  to  say :  *^I  saw  your  tulip  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  so  admired  its  perfection,  that  I  wished 
to  possess  a  sixnilar  one,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  allowed  tQ  make 
'  a  sketch  of  it.  I  haye  tried  to  do  so  oyer  the  hedge,  but  am 
afraid  that  I  haye  not  succeeded."  He  then  drew  forth  his 
card,  and  exhibited  his  performance.  Agatha  bit  her  lips,  for 
she  began  to  feel  rather  ridiculous  ;  but  her*  father  and  her 
loyer  laughed  heartily,  and  the  former  exclaimed,  *<  Young 
man,  you  may  haye  my  tulip,  pot  and  all,  and  if  you  will 
paint  it  for  me,  I  will  buy  the  picture,  and  make  a  present  of 
it  to  my  daughter  at  the  christening  of  her  first  child." 

Agatha,  says  the  worthy  Yanderkamp,  who  seems  to  haye 
hung  oyer  tl^  story  with  fondness,  ran  away  blushing,  and 
Yan  Huysum  afterwards  found  in  Yan  Kostar  one  of  his  most 
liberal  patrons. 

The  Dutch  are  yery  extreme  in  their  loye  of  collectionB« 
They  describe  this  peculiar  taste  by  the  word  Hef-hebbery^ 
which  may  be  translated,  curiosity-loye.  Some  collect  shells^ 
some  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  medals ;  and  in  many  a  grocer's 
and  cheesemonger's  house  will  you  ibid  a  library  of  strange 
and  rare  books  of  Elaeyirs  and  primitiye  editions  ;  or  you  will 
find  the  same  man  making  unheard-of  sacrifices  for  antique 
,  Chinese  and  Japanese  ware.  But  the  greatest  instance  of  the 
lief'hebbery  known,  is  this  deyotion  of  the  Dutch  to  the  ait  of 
fiower-painting.  They  worship  this  branch  of  art;  it  is  a 
subject  of  adoration.  It  will  then  be  readily  understood  to 
what  a  degree  John  Yaa  Huyium  teceited  eacpuragement, 
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when  we  mention  th«t  he  lucweded  in  Gollpting  Abrahwn 
Mi^on.  In  the  i»ine  picture  he  flrttewd  both  their  lore  fte 
painting  and  for  flower*.  It  may,  howerer,  be  remarked,  that 
one  of  the  ftwl  persons,  sfter  Van  Koetar,  to  purchue  his 
woikB  and  to  cry  up  hi*  talents  waa  the  enToy  of  France,  the 
Count  of  Morrille,  who  ordered  four  pieturea,  two  for  the 
Duke  of  Orleana,  and  tuo  for  himaelf. 

The  gen«raaa  protection  of  thii  friend  soon  made  Van 
Huyiom  faahionable.  It  drew  attention  to  h5io,  particularly 
fcom  foniguETt  of  rank  and  wealth ;  and  from  that  moment,  we 
are  infiwmed  by  Deachampa,  hi»  pieturea  fetched  at  much  aa 
1,200  Datoh  flarioa  (about  £120),  Hie  reputation  having 
aprsad  fn  and  near,  aeveral  German  prince*  and  all  the  (ove- 
reigni  In  Europe  were  Mgcr  to  poa»f  m  flower*  from  the  hand  of 


bouqnet*  of  Van  Huyanm,  and  ii^onna  ua  that  the  brotltet  of 
the  painter,  Jamea  Van  Huyium,  "  lived  with  Lord  Orfurd, 
■nd  painted  most  of  the  pictures  in  the  attic  atory." 

Though  fashion  doea  lometimes  dedde  the  temporary  fate 
of  an  artist,  yet  when  that  reputation  continue*  to  bold  its 
own,  it  can  scarcely  be  deceptive.  The  unanimous  suttagesof 
artistic  Europe  were  never  yet  given  to  mediocrity.  At  all 
event*,  they  were  not  in  the  cue  of  John  Van  Haysum.  He 
rcilly  did  reach,  in  flower -painting,  almott  to  perfection,  >nd 
wc  may  almost  say  of  him  what  d'Argenville  eayt  of  Baptiate, 
"  his  fl'>wers  only  iiant  perfume  to  make  them  real." 

The  arrangement,  the  drawing,  the  pcrapoctive,  the  chiam- 
oKuro,  the  touch,  were  all  studied  by  Van  IIuyBum  with 
ardour.     He  seemed  to   catch   by  intuition  at  the  varied 


«f?3iB>W*^«!**' 


a  painter,  whose  workshop  was  the  garden*  of  the  richest 
floricnlturiat*  '.  of  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem ;  the  King  of 
Poland,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Prince 
of  Hcaae,  ordered  pictures  of  him,  for  which  they  paid  him 
very  large  sum* ;  and  one,  who,  to  use  a  French  hyperbolical 
phrase,  *'  wa*  almost  a  sovereign,"  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
obtained  firom  him  four  pictures  la  adorn  his  mansion  at 
Hough  ton' hall,  in  Norfolk.  Huysum  &om  that  hour  was  a 
favourite  in  England.  His  charming  productions  were  appre- 
ciated at  ooce,  at  a  time  when  it  wu  fashionable  to  follow  the 
example  of  a  noble  lord,  and  when  the  good  opinion  of  such  a 
man  as  Walpole  did  more  for  an  artist  than  even  his  genius.. 
The  pictures  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  says  Horace 
Walpole,  in  the  account  he  givs*  of  his  father's  picture*  in  1 7SZ, 
were  most  highly  finished.    In  this  work,  he  onlyr 


elements  of  his  glory.  He  may  have  been  leasskilliil,  he  may 
have  been  lets  of  a  painter  than  Huet  in  the  more  Miiatic 
co-ordination  of  a  bouquet.  The  French  academician  looked 
principally  to  the  effect  of  the  whole,  and  regarding  floivpn 
only  as  ornaments,  made  all  the  little  sacTiBcea  necessarj  to 
give  relief,  unity,  and  animation  to  his  picture.  Van  Hnysum 
often  mar*  by  certain  little  detaila  the  general  whole.  To 
render  it  more  light,  he  cuts  his  picture  up  by  small,  fine,  snd 
capricious  branches.  The  elegant  lightneas  of  all  this  ravishes 
the  heart  of  the  botanist,  who  recognises  and  names  with  joy 
the  myoBotis,  the  fuschia,  and  the  blue  campanula ;  but  these 
delicate  accessories  sometimes  injure  the  frankness  of  the 
general  effect.  There  was  a  want  of  completeness  which  drew 
down  the  blame  of  other  aitists,  and  laid  him  open  to,criti- 
ci*m ;  men  who  see  in  s  sprig  of  lily  of  the  valley  nothing 
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sented,  a  round  flower  may  appear  square  or  triangular ;  and 
seen  from  a  particular  point  of  Tiew,  a  chesnut*flower,  which 
takes  a  pyramidal  form  in  nature,  may  seem  to  be  round. 

One  of  the  ablest  writers  upon  painting,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  has  said,  speaking  of  Rubens,  that  his  paintings 
were  notegayt  of  colours.  This  phrase  darts  like  u  ray  of  light 
through  this  difficult  subject  of  flower-painting.  It  is  evident 
that  nature  supplies  those  who  follow  this  art  with  the  propex 
tone  of  every  one  of  the  elements — we  wete  going  to  say,  of  the 
personages — of  their  picture.  The  painter,  therefore,  has  only 
to  compose  his  chiaro^oscuro  with  the  local  colours,  and 
without  having  to  invent  the  harmony  of  his  work,  he  finds  it 
ready  made.  As  Philip  Wouvermans  makes  use  of  the  varie- 
gated coats  of  his  horses — the  bay,  the  chesnut,  the  dappled 
gray,  the  black,  and  the  white — to  develop  the  gamut  of  his 
chiarO'OscurOf  so  Tan  Huysum,  taking  his  flowers,  in  one 
sense,  as  so  many  tones  and  demi-tones  already  formed  on  the 
palette  of  nature,  has  only  to  dispose  them  to  produce  the 
nosegay  of  which  Reynolds  speaks  ;  and  may  thus,  by  soften- 
ing away  towards  his  background,  by  means  of  flowers  in  demi- 
tint  and  of  deep  coloured  models,  like  the  iris,  the  bluebell, 
and  the  pansy  (grouping  hie  light  flowers  towards  the  centre), 
discover,  we  will  not  say  only  optical  perspective,  but  even  a 
poetical  aspect,  from  the  fidelity  of  the  imitation. 

"The  artist  who  wishes  to  attain  a  certain  amount  of 
talent  in  this  department  of  art,"  says  Millin,  *'  should  pass  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  studying  his  models.  He  ought  to 
possess  a  garden  in  which  to  cultivate  them  himself,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  procure  the  most  beautiful  of  each 
season  of  the  year,  to  make  a  choice  of  them,  and  to  have 
nature  under  his  eyes  as  he  works.  To  be  successful  in 
painting  flowers,  certain  natural  dispositions  are  necessary, 
which  every  artist  does  not  possess.  There  are,  indeed, 
certain  moral  qualities  which  seem  to  favour  the  artist  in  this 
department  who  has  possessed  them.  To  the  exact  coup  d^anl 
which  makes  them  correct  draughtsmen  and  good  colourists — 
to  the  indefatigable  patience  in  matters  of  detail — ^to  the  clean- 
ness of  handiwork  which  leads  to  perfection — these  artists 
commonly  unite  a  gentleness  of  character,  a  serenity  of  soul, 
and  an  evenness  of  temper,  which  tend  to  make  them  at  all 
times  equally  correct,  equally  pure  in  colour,  equally  certain 
and  like  in  their  *  handling.*  " 

Who  would  not  believe  that  this  portrait  of  the  flower- 
painter  is  precisely  that  of  Van  Huysum?  Who  would 
suppose  that  the  author  of  thes^  sweet  masterpieces — the 
assiduous  companion  of  hyacinths,  of  tulips,  and  of  roses — had 
lived  an  agitated  and  sombre  life  }  It  is,  nevertheless^  true, 
that  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs' Van  Huysum  suffered  the 
pangs  of  jealousy.  He  had  married  a  woman  who,  according 
to  some  biographers,  wa4  neither  young,  nor  pretty,  nor 
desirable  ;  but  it  happened  dne  day  that  the  railleries  of 
one  of  those  men  who  feel  a  stupid  pleasure  in  disturbing 
the  happiness  of  others  introduced  grief  into  his  soul.  From 
time  to  time  indeed  his  mind  wandered.  Once,  in  a  moment 
of  irritation,  he  insulted  the  master  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lived,  and  was  turned  into  the  streets.  To  these  ex- 
cesses succeeded  a  long  flt  of  melancholy.  As  an  increase 
of  misfortune,  the  son  of  this  suspected  wife  fell  into  evil 
ways,  so  that  Van  Huysum,  seeing  him  to  be  incorrigible,  was. 
obliged  to  ship  him  gS  to  India.  It  happened,  however,  as  a 
rare  exception,  that  his  painting  was  by  no  means  influenced 
by  these  miseries  of  his  domestic  life.  His  temper  was  sad 
and  sombre.  His  paintings  were  always  smiling  and  trans- 
parent. When  he  was  at  work  no  one  was  admitted  into  his 
studio,  not  even  his  brothers  ;  as  if  he  had  desired,  says  his 
biographer,  Beschamps,  following  Van  Gool,  to  hide  from 
all  his  method  of  purifying  his  coloiirs,  and  making  use  of 
them.  But,  perhaps,  we  should  believe  that  solitude  was 
necessary  to  his  disturbed  spirit, — that  Van  Huysum,  to  paint 
his  flowers,  required  tranquillity  and  silence,  as  Gerard 
Douw  to  paint  his  quiet  interiors,  did  his  readings  of  the 
Bible.  His  exquisite  finish  supposes,  in  fact,  an  attention 
which  nothing  had  disturbed,  an  enthusiasm  which  no  ex- 
ternal accident  had  cooled.    We  must^  therefore,  attribute 


to  something  else  besides  vulgar  quackery,  or  the  littleness  of 
egotism,  the  habit  which  the  paints  had  of  hiding  himself 
from  everybody  when  he  was  in  preaenoe  of  his  flowers. 

Vanderkamp,  in  the  collection  above  quoted^  has  pre- 
served some  particulars  of  the  domestic  life  of  Van  Huyaum 
which  are  worth  recording.  He  differs,  however,  frgm  other 
writera  in  stating  that,  although  Catherine,  the  painter's  wi£e, 
was  ten  years  older  than  himself  when  he  married  Yksr,  he  was 
led  to  the  match  rather  by  affection  than  by  interest.  He 
became  acquainted  with  her  one  morning  at  the  market,  when 
he  was  purchasing  some  rare  and  curious  flower-roots,  while 
she  had  come  out  to  get  provisions  for  her  father's  family, 
which  was  by  no  means  well  off.  He  liked  her  appearance  so 
much  that  he  broke  off  a' bargain,  which  he  had  nearly  con- 
eluded,  to  follow  her  home.  They  talked  together,  and  he 
almost  immediately  expressed  a  wish  to  marry  her.  She  told 
him  that  she  was  free,  but  that  for  the  present  neither  her 
father  nor  her  mother  could  do  without  her  assistance,  '^  The 
matter  may  be  arranged,  however,"  said  Van  Huysuni«  who 
calculated  very  sagaciously  that  a  housewife  would  be  rather 
a  decrease  than  an  increase  to  the  expense  of  his  establish- 
ment. 

"  Catherine,"  says  Vanderkamp,  who  was  a  contemporary 
and  had,  probably,  often  seen  the  lady  himself,  '*  though  not 
remarkably  beautiful,  was  an  agreeable-looking,  neat-handed 
person,  and  it  was  easy  to  understand  the  affection  which  a 
quiet  man  like  Van  Huysum  experienced  for  her." 

They  were  married  in  due  time,  and  during  the  early  part  of 
their  union  lived  happily  together.  Catherine  seems  really  to 
have  been  a  virtuous  person,  though  somewhat  light-minded,, 
and  given  to  other  society  than  that  of  her  family.  Having 
been  somewhat  neglected  in  her  youth,  she  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  compliments  paid  her  by  the  flne  people  who 
game  to  look  at  her  husband's  pictures,  and  as  he  often  left 
her  for  days  and  even  weeks,  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  room, 
or  wander  through  the  country  to  study  the  beauties  of  nature, 
her  ardent  affection  for  him  somewhat  diminished.  The  very 
fact  that  many  young  men  paid  court  to  her  proves  that  the 
conmion  opinion  of  her  want  of  fascinating  qualities  is  erro- 
neous. Among  her  admirers  was  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of 
Gervais,  who  used  to  express  his  passion  by  sending  every  day 
a  large  bouquet  of  flowers. 

Catherine  perfectly  understood  what  was  meant  by  this 
attention,  and  yet  rewarded  the  sender  by  nothing  more  than 
a  few  gracious  smiles,  when  he  paraded  up  and  down  in  the 
street  before  the  house,  smiling  with  that  self-satisfied  air 
which  is  peculiar  to  French  rouh.  She  was  so  far,  indeed, 
«  from  understanding  the  danger  of  what  was  going  on,  that 
instead  of  throwing  away  the  flowers,  she  made  a  practice  of 
giving  them  to  her  husband,  saying,  or  leaving  him  to  under- 
stand, that  they  were  sent  to  him  by  his  friends. 

Generally  speaking,  he  observed,  simply,  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers  was  too  focmal.  At  other  times  he  pulled 
the  bouquet  to  pieces,  and  tried,  by  casting  it  loose  into  a 
vase,  to  give  it  a  natural  arrangement.  This  went  on  for 
some  tim^,  and  at  length  M:  Gervais,  finding  that  his  presents 
were  always  received,  began  to  think  himself  entitled  to  an 
interview.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  the  painter's  wife,  and 
told  her  to  meet  him  by  the  canal  about  sunset.  To  his 
first  letter  Catherine  paid  no  attention  ;  but  as  she  had 
contracted  habits  of  idleness,  and  often  sat  for  many  hours 
musing  on  the  pleasures  which  the  wives  of  less  intellectual 
persons  than  her  husband  could  freely  indulge  in,  ill-luck 
would  have  it  that  the  idea  came  to  her,  that  if  M.  Gervais 
wrote  asain  she  ought  to  comply  with  his  invitation,  in  order 
to  tell  him  how  very  improper  it  was  for  him  to  pursue  her 
in  this  way,  and  that  she  was  determined  to  remain  faithful  to 
her  excellent  husband.  The  second  letter  came,  of  course  full 
of  protestations  and  entreaties ;  and  Catherine,  whose  pru- 
dence seems  to  have  been  quite  asleep,  took  the  opportunity, 
whilst  her  husband  was  still  shut  up  in  his  studio,  to  dress 
herself  out  in  her  best,  in  order  to  go  and  reprove  the  enter- 
prising Monsieur  Gervais. 
Had  the  man  been  less  certain  of  his  powe^  of  fascination. 
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he  might  probably  hhye  Buoceeded  in  leadifig  her  utray ;  bmt 
the  boldness  of  his  manners  frightened  her  at  the  outset,  and 
Bhe  uodeistood  of  what  an  unpardonable  imprudence  she  had 
been  gnilty.  Oerrais  eyen  proposed  that  she  should  run  away 
inth  him,  but  instead  of  that  she  ran  away  from  him,  and 
returning  to  her  house  shed  bitter  tears  of  repentance.  Her 
husband,  seeing  her  in  this  melancholy  mood,  sought  to  com- 
fort her,  and  asked  the  reason  of  her  grief ;  but  she  would  not 
explain  further  than  to  say  that  she  was  a  yery  bad  woman, 
undefterring  of  his  lore.  He  laughed  at  this,  and  thought  she 
had  probably  upset  one  of  the  yaluable  pots  of  yamish  which 
had  recently  been  sent  to  him  as  a  present  from  Paris,  and 
like  a  prudent  man  thought  it  best  to  say  no  more  of  the 
matter.  His  gentleness  only  made  his  wife  more  sorrowful^ 
and  indeed  thero  was  reason  for  her  sorrow,  though  she  did 
not  know  it,  for  from  that  time  forth  unhappiness  and  discord 
were  introduced  into  the  house. 

Monaieur  Gerrais,  furious  at  haying  been  made  a  fool  of,  as 
he  thought,  determined  to  reyenge  himself,  and  meditated  for 
some  time  how  to  carry  his  project  into  effect.  He  began  by 
▼riting  a  third  letter  to  iKx>r  Catherine,  expressing  his  sorrow 
for  his  preyious  conduct,  calling  himself  all  the  yillains  in  the 
world,  and  begging  her  to  grant  him  that  foi^iyeness  without 
which  he  said  his  Hfe  would  be  miserable.  The  good  woman 
was  delighted  on  receiyiog  this  commimication,  and  consented 
easily  to  a  request  which  it  contained — ^that  Oeryds  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  his  presents  of  flowers  as  if  nothiug  had 
happened.  Eyery  morning,  accordingly,  a  magnificent  bouquet 
was  brought  to  the  door,  and  Van  Huysiun  used  to  say,  smil- 
ing, "  I  see  that  our  friends,  whom  I  had  thought  had 
forgotten  us,  begin  to  remember  us  again."  Whereupon 
Catherine,  in  her  innocent  joy,  would  take  the  flowers  and 
place  them  in  yarious  lights,  that  he  might  admire  them. 
Some  time  afterwards,  Geryais  met  Van  Huysum  out  in  the 
fielda,  and  coming  to  him  said,  in  a  yery  mysterious  manner, 
"  I  hope  you  are  happy." 

"  I  hope  so,  too,*'  replied  Van  Huysum,  emiljng,  and  stoop- 
ing down  to  gather  a  remarkably  fine  blue-bell  that  grew  at  his 
feet  The  French  lago  laughed  in  a  curious  way,  imtil  he 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  painter's  attention. 

"  What  do  you  mean  }*'  said  the  latter,  rising  up  afid  look- 
ing inqui&itiyely  at  him. 

"  I  mean,"  replied  Geryais,  **  that  if  that  be  the  case,  all  the 
fboliah  stories  that  the  people  tell  about  your  wife  Catherine 
must  be  mere  malicious  inyentions." 

"And  what  do  people  say  about  my  wife  Catherine  ?"  cried 
Van  Huysum,  beginning  now  to  feel  imeasy,  and  remembering 
the  unexplained  tears  of  his  wife  some  short  time  before. 
"Nothing  particular,"  said  Geryais. 

"Nothing!  People  don't  allude  to  'nothing'  in  that  ex- 
traordinary tone,"  exclaimed  the  painter. 

"  Why,"  said  Geryais,  "  if  I  thought  that  the  reports  abroad 
were  true,  I  would  not  repeat  them  to  you ;  but  as  they  are 
evidently  mere  calumnies,  you  ought  to  know  them.  They 
saj  that  your  wife  is  in  correspondence  with  one  of  the 
Spaniards  recently  arriyed  in  the  suite  of  thcDuke  of  Alya ; 
and  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  he  pretends 
to  be  a  Frenchman,  and  has  eyen  assumed  my  name.  I  know 
that  every  morning  he  sends  a  nosegay  of  flowers  to  your 
heuFe ;  but  perhaps  this  may  be  by  your  permission ;  although 
some  add  that  letters  are  concealed  among  the  flowers." 

On  hearing  these  words.  Van  Huysmn  turned  yery  pale, 
for  he  remembered  that  he  had  neyer  thought  of  asking  who 
it  was  that  sent  the  presents  of  lowers,  which  he  had  received 
as  intended  for  himsell  He  broke  away  from  Geryais^  and 
baatening  home,  shut  himself  up  in  his  studio^  and  began  to 
paint  that  celebrated  picture  of  the  deadly  nightshade^  which 
is  the  only  one  remaining  of  his  that  possesses  a  sombre 
character.  We  say  remaining,  because  it  was  last  heard  of  in 
the  Louvre  gallery  in  1815,  when  it  was  claimed  as  stolen 
property  by  one  of  the  petty  princes  of  Germany.  It  is  not 
mentioned,  howeyer,  in  any  of  the  catalogues  we  have  seen, 
and  may  have  been  destroyed,  or,  ivhieh  is  more  probable^  forms 
the  ornament  of  some  priyate  cabinet.    This^  at  Icast^  is  the 


account  which  is  current  in  Paris.  Probably  M.  Jeanron,  the 
late  able  director  of  the  Louvre  gallery,  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  history  of  painting  in  the  present  age, 
might  be  able  to  furnish  some  further  partictdars.  He  has 
paid  great  attention  to  the  annals  of  Butch  painting ;  and  no 
man  would  be  more  capable,  if  he  felt  disposed,  of  giving  us 
an  account  of  all  that  yast  number  of  little-known  painters 
who  illustrated  the  period  in  which  Van  Huysum  lived. 

To  return,  however,  to  Yanderkamp's  narrative  of  the 
domestic  tribulations  of  our  flower-painter.  On  the  morning 
that  succeeded  his  interview  with  Gerv'ais,  he  watched  care- 
fully the  arrival  of  the  accustomed  nosegay,  and  instead  of 
allowing  his  wife  to  take  it  in  her  hands,  seized  it  himself, 
and  hurriedly  saying  that  it  contained  a  flower  which  he 
wished  to  copy,  ran  to  his  studio,  and  shutting  himself  in,  tore 
it  to  pieces.  Sure  enough,  there  was  a  small  piece  of  folded 
paper  concealed  amongst  the  stalks,  containing  these  words, 
*^  Thank  you,  dearest,  thank  you  ;  you  shall  hear  again 
to-morrow." 

This  missive,  signed  *'  G.,"  naturally  confirmed  the  dreadful 
suspicion  which  had  agitated  Van  Huysum's  mind.  Instead, 
howeyer,  of  going  to  his  wife,  and  asking  for  an  explanation, 
the  unfortunate  man  determined  to  indulge  his  grief  in  silence ; 
to  create  no  scandal,  and  simply  to  watch  the  proceedings  of 
Catherine  with  greater  care. 

This  incident  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  domestic 
unhappiness.  Van  Huysum  was  not  able  sometimes  to  restrain 
himself  from  making  bitter  allusions  to  Catherine's  misconduct, 
and  she,  feeling  that  his  accusations  were  in'  the  main  unjust, 
and  forgetting  what  cause  she  had  given  to  his  upbraidings  by 
a  moment  of  imprudence,  often  answered  vrith  asperity,  and 
terrible  quarrels  were  the  result.  Van  Huysum,  by  degrees, 
seemed  to  lose  all  self- guidance,  except  when  his  art  was 
coiicemed.  Among  other  things,  he  imagined  that  the  son 
who  bore  his  name  was  not  really  his,  and  the  rough  treat- 
ment which  this  suspicion  naturally  caused  may  haye  partly 
contributed  to  drive  the  youth  into  bad  company.  At  any 
rate,  the  whole  town  began  soon  to  talk  of  his  excesses,  and  it 
became  necessary,  in  fact,  to  send  him  away.  Gerard,  the 
husband  of  Agatha,  of  whom  we  haye  already  spoken,  put 
him  imder  the  care  of  the  supercargo  of  one  of  his  ships.  He 
went  to  India,  as  above  stated,  and  seems,  as  he  grew  older,  to 
have  seen  the  error  of  his  ways.  At  any  rate,  we  find  him 
about,  fifteen  years  afterwards  established  as  a  merchant  at 
Batavia,  where  the  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  firm 
of  Dewink,  Van  Huysum,  and  Co.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Van  Huysum  eyer  came  to  a  proper  explanation  with  his  wife. 
The  story  of  his  quarrel  vrith  the  master  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lived,  according  to  Vanderkamp,  was  connected  with  a 
much  more  unfounded  fit  of  jealousy  than  that  suggested  by 
the  malice  of  Gervais.  It  appears  that  the  landlord  used 
sometimes  to  remonstrate  with  the  painter  on  the  yiolence  of 
his  language  and  conduct,  and  to  praise  the  general  good 
behaviour  and  the  decent  demeanour  of  Catherine,  who,  at 
that  time,  might  almost  be  called  an  elderly  woman.  Van 
Huysum  imagined  that  there  must  be  some  improper  reason 
for  this  interference,  and  once  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  strike 
the  landlord  in  answer  to  some  more  than  usually  yehement 
remonstrance.  This  led  to  a  terrible  quarrel,  at  the  end  of  which 
Van  Huysum  was  driven  from  the  house.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  not  ultimately  compelled  to  change  his  abode. 
Probably  an  explanation  ensued ;  and  there  seems  some  slight 
reason  to  believe  that  in  this  explanation  Catherine's  conduct 
was  in  some  measuro  cleared  up,  for  the  painter  still  continued 
to  liye  with  her,  which  it  is  not  likely  he  would  haye  done  if 
she  had  been  anything  more  than  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
sufferings  he  temporarily  underwent. 

However,  his  melancholy  mood  of  mind  still  clung  to  him, 
and  in  the  advanced  years  of  his  life  he  became  more  and 
more  fond  of  retirement,  more  and  moro  exclusively  attached 
to  his  beloved  fiowera.  Even  when  not  occupied  in  painting 
them,  he  would  sit  for  hours  contemplating  their  .beauties, 
and  communing  with  them  as  if  they  were  beings  endowed 
with  life.    In  the  mad  fits  which  occasionally  came  upon  him, 
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she  was  receiyed  by  tlie  Academy  of  Painting,  which  is  not 
correct.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  Van  Gool  should  be  more 
correct  on  one  point  than  another.  However  this  may  be. 
Van  Huysum  allowed  no  trace  of  this  bitterness  of  character 
to  appear  in  his  pictures.  It  may  have  been  that  he  allowed 
something  to  peep  out,  but  he  expressed  it  symbolically  and 
raystefiously  in  a  language  understood  only  by  himself.  He 
may  have  allowed  the  complaints  of  his  wounded  spirit  to 
find  Tent  sometimes  in  the  bitter  perfume  of  some  wild  flower, 
which  he  mingles  with  his  garden  favourites.  Antiquity  had 
set  an  example  of  these  delicate  allusions,  and  the  celebrated 
flower-girl  of  Athens  gave  a  meaning,  and  that  a  clear  one,  to 
every  garland  she  wove.  But  wheUier  Van  Huysmn  sought 
or  not  to  emulate  Glycera  must  for  ever  remain  a  mystery. 
All  we  know  is,  that  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his  works. 

We  regret  that  Yanderkamp,  usually  so  copious  in  his 
details,  has  not  given  us  some  distinct  account  of  Tan  Huy- 
sum's  female  pupil.  He  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Mdlle. 
Havermann  at  all,  but  alludes,  with  considerable  vagueness, 
to  reports  of  some  symptoms  of  pnvy  exhibited  by  his  favourite 
artist.  He  declares  them  to  have  been  totally  unfounded,  and  a 
little  afterwards  tells  the  story  of  a  Miss  Petermaxin  for  whom 
Van  Huysum  appears  to  have  entertained  a  great  affection. 
If,  indeed,  we  did  not  know  his  character  too  well,  we  should 
imagine  that  he  sought  a  refuge  from  the  imhappiness  pro- 
duced by  his  jealousy  in  the  society  of  this  yo\mg  lady,  who 
was  an  artist  like  himself,  though  not  his  pupil. 

Her  favourite  subjects,  indeed,  were  the  bright-coloured 
birds  brought  home  by  the  Indian  traders ;  but  as  she  intro- 
duced frequently  a  few  flowers  as  accessories,  it  is  probable 
that  her  friend  gave  her  some  advice  as  to  their  composition 
and  colouring.  From  the 'similarity  of  the  names  we  shoxdd 
be  disposed  to  think  that  the  whole  story  of  the  envy  of  Van 
Huysum  for  Mdlle.  Havermann  was  an  invention  of  his  enemies. 
Miss  Fetermann,  according  .to  Yanderkamp,  some  years  after 
her  intimacy  with  our  painter  had  diminished,  married 
without  the  consent  of  her  parents,  and  left  the  country  in 
order  to  avoid  their  displeasure.  She  settled  in  Paris,  and  was 
no  more  heard  of. 

Haarlem  was,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  city  of  flowers 
par  excellence.  It  boasted  of  some  of  the  finest  gardens  in  the 
world.  George  Foster,  one  of  the  comrades  of  Captain  Cook, 
thus  speaks  of  the  f&mous  flower-garden  of  Haarlem : — *<  I 
can  no  longer  deny  that  the  winds  scatter  perfun^ies  from 
Araby  the  Blest  to  the  very  ocean ;  for  through  the  balmy 
atmosphere  we  could  distinguish  the  balsamic  odour  of  the 
hyacinth  and  other  flowers."  We  all  know  the  fabulous  prices 
paid  by  certain  Dutch  amateurs  for  flowers^  and  particularly 
for  certein  varieties  of  the  tulip.  At  the  time  when  Yan 
Huysum  lived,  certain  squares  of  tulips  were  priced  at  six  and 
eight  hundred  pounds.  A  passionate  admirer  of  this  plant, 
one  day,  in  default  of  money,  gave  cattle  and  goods  to  the  value 
of  2,600  florins  (about  £250) .  The  proud  owners  of  these  rarities 
were  the  men  who  delighted  to  open  to  Yan  Huysimi  their 
marvellous  conservatories,  tiieir  incomparable  gardens.  Woor- 
helm  is  quoted  as  owing  a  portion  of  his  great  celebrity  as  a 
gardener  to  his  extreme  hospitality,  and  the  friendship  which 
existed  between  him  and  the  painter.  Our  artist,  then,  had 
only  to  select  the  most  lovely  amid  all  that  was  lovely ;  and 
every  one  will  at  once  appreciate  the  immense  advantage  he 
enjoyed  in  having  before  his  eyes  on  all  occasions  the  most 
perfect  and  choice  examples. 

By  dint  of  constant  contemplation,  Yan  Huysum  appears  to 
have  discovered  in  flowers  every  aspect  of  insect  Ufe ;  but  as 
he  has  taken  care  to  make  details  always  subordinate  to  the 
triumph  of  his  bouquet,  it  is  only  by  careful  examination  that 
we  discover  those  little  insects  which  surround  the  rose  with 
a  shining,  singing,  buszing  escort.  The  queen  of  flowers,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  one  Uiat  rejoices  in  a  court ;  the  narcissus, 
the  forget-me-not,  the  honeysuckle,  receive  within  their  calyx 
the  honey-bee ;  the  Spanish  jasmin  has  its  parasites,  and  the 
more  ineignificant  bell-flower  has  its  winged  ants  and  other 
satellites.  The  insects  of  our  friend  Yan  Huysum  are  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  flies  which  visit  the  strawberry-bed  of 


Bemadin  deSt.  Pierre."  They  were,"  sayt  the  Utter,  *'distin- 
•  guishfid  one  from  the  other  by  their  colour,  their  shape,  and 
their  movements.  There  were  some  of  golden,  some  of  silver, 
some  of  bronze  tint,  some  were  spotted,  some  streaked,  some 
blue,  some  green,  some  dark,  some  clear.  Some  had  heads  round 
like  a  turban,  others  long  like  the  point  of  a  nail ;  to  some 
they  looked  lik«  a  point  of  black  velvet,  others  they  dazzled, 
as  if  they  had  been  rubies."  Such  is  this  little  world,  and 
Yan  Huystmi  has  given  it  life  with  as  delicate  a  pencil  as  the 
pen  of  the  poet.  But  he  is  not  satisfied  to  raise  a  fly  with 
its  gauze  wings  on  the  clear  ground  of  an  apricot  or  other 
fruit ;  he  further  observes  and  studies,  to  enrich  his  work,  the 
snail  which  crawls  tmder  the  leaf  of  a  raspberry,  bush,  the 
butterfly  which  flies  around  his  vase,  and  the  bright  beetles, 
with  their  gold  and  copper  hues.  If  we  examine  these  beau- 
MivX  bouquets,  engraved  by  Eardom  in  mezzotint,  we  see 
admirably  represented  an  insect  which  crawls  timidly  on  a 
gooseberry  branch,  which  serves  as  a  junction  between  two 
peaches,  like  a  bridge  between  two  mountains  upon  a  precipice. 
We  often  see  the  buUfinch  making  its  nest  at  the  feet  of  the 
bouquets  of  Yan  Huysum,  and  beside  his  little  ^ray-spotted 
eggs  are  to  be  seen  niunerous  rose-biids.  Birds  and  flowers 
are  about  to  burst  forth  together.  Even  to  the  very  dew-drop 
is  the  painter  accurate  and  admirable.  JSe  paints  this  little 
accessory  with  life  in  all  its  fresh  transparency,  and  there 
stand  trembling  on  a  bunch  of  grapes,  fresh,  cool,  and  humid, 
in  the  pictures  of  Yan  Huysum,  those  liquid  pearla  which 
live  but  a  fltfkd  hour. 

This  may  be  a  proper  place  to  say  a  few  words  of  mezzo- 
tint, alluded  to  above.  Some  writers  have  indicated,  as  the 
inventor  of  mezzotint  engraving,  the  Prince  Palatine  Robert 
Rupert  of  Bavaria,  nephew  of  Charles  I.  Others  say  that 
this  prince  was  let  into  the  secret  by  Louis  de  Siegen,  an 
officer  in  the^ervice  of  Hesse- Cassel,  whose  first  work,  pub- 
lished in  1643,  was  a  bust  of  the  Landgravine  Amelia  Eliza- 
beth. The  prince  communicated  the  secret  of  De  Siegen  to 
Walleran'YaiUant,  a  Flemish  painter,  and  it  was  divulged  by 
the  indiscretion  of  some  workmen.  We  shall  return  to  this 
point. 

.  It  is  generally  known  in  what  mezzotint  difBsrs  from  line 
engraving  and  aquatint.  Instead  of  the  engraver  in  aquatint 
and  line  using  his  point  to  foi^m  the  dashes  and  the  shades 
upon  a  polished  plate  which  represents  th6  lights,  the  engraver 
in  mezzotint  uses  a  particular  instrument  to  produce  the 
lights  upon  a  granulated  plate  which  represents  the  shadow. 
In  other  words,  he  spreads  black  on  a  white  siirface ;  the 
other  distributes  white  on  a  black  surface.  The  graining 
of  the  plate  on  which  the  engraver  operates  in  mezzotint 
is  obtained  by  means  of  a  tool  called  a  cradle.  This  tool, 
of  a  circular  form,  is  armed  with  little,  all-but-unperceptiblc 
teeth ;  it  is  moved  over  the  surface  of  the  plate  in  every  way, 
so  that  the  copper  is  covered  with  little  asperities,  which  form 
the  grains  of  which  we  speak.  If  the  copper-plate  thus  pre- 
pared is  placed  in  the  press,  there  results  a  proof  of  a  velvety 
black  and  of  a  perfectly  even  tint.  This  uniform  black, 
obtained  by  a  merely  mechanical  process,  is  the  basis  of  the 
artist's  work.  After  having  traced  his  drawing,  the  engraver 
makes  his  lights  and  half-lights,  wearing  away  the  grain  more 
or  less  with  the  scraper.  These  lights,  the  half-tints,  and 
the  black  furnished  by  the  upper  grain,  compose  the  effect 
of  chiaro-oecuro,  which  is  necessary  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  The  labour  of  tlie  engraver  in  mezzotint  consists  not 
exactly  in  engraving  the  copper,  but  in  destroying  artistically 
what  Uie  workman  has  engraved  with  the  cradle. 

Mezzotint  is  more  fit  than  any  other  style  to  represent 
phantoms,  enchantments,  artificial  lights,  like  that  of  a  lamp, 
a  torch,  &[e — in  a  word,  all  kinds  of  night  effects.  Lairesse 
also  declares  that  this  process  is  the  best  by  which  to  render 
the  effect  of  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  vases  of  gold,  silver,  and 
crystal,  armour,  etc.  But  this  is  somewhat  of  an  erroneous 
opinion,  and  is  surprising  in  one  who  was  himself  so  able  in 
mezzotint.  Fruits,  flowers,  precious  vases,  and  armour — all 
objects  distinguished  by  the  rich  variety  of  their  substances, 
and  which  present  such  divers  aspects —are  much  better  ex- 
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pressed  in  line  engraving  than  in  meszotint.  This  is  ao  true, 
that  daaaical  acienoe  has  found  a  thousand  ingenious  ways  of 
cutting  copper  to  charaeterise  each  of  these  objects,  and  to 
hare  them  recognised  at  tiie  first  glance — ^metallic  and  re- 
flectiYe  bodies,  as  well  as  the  satin  surface  of  a  flower,  or  its 
thorny  stalk ;  the  skin  of  an  apricot,  as  well  as  the  rough  coat 
of  a  melon,  or  the  tough  skin  of  a  pomegranate.  WhUe  the 
one  can  easily  represent  the  soft  i>etals  of  the  tulip,  or  the 
ruddy  peach,  mezzotint  has  not  a  grain  to  render  all  the  other 
yaried  tints  with  energy  and  natiye  softness. 

The  fact  is,  mezzotint,  with  its  deep  shades,  its  union  of 
mtsses,  and  ita  bold  demi- tints,  suits  fantastic  subjects,  sub- 
jects of  sombre  poetry,  so  fiimiliar  to  the  genius  of  Rembrandt; 
it  is  suited  to  moonltghts  by  the  melancholy  ElzKeimer,  or 
night-scenes  as  understood  by  Schalhem  and  Gerard  Douw. 
Certainly,  if  this  style  of  engraving  does  not  imitate  solid 
bodies  e^ctually,  and  render  the  apparent  character  of  their 
gubstances,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  representation  of 
rich  hangings,  of  satins  and  yelvets,  and  even  of  flesh;  for  the 
mezzotint  engraver  has  not  to  fear  t^t  shiny  effect  which 
often  renders  the  naked  form  unnatural  in  other  engravings. 
In  the  reproductian  of  colours,  this  process  easily  gives  almost 
inexpressible  demi-tixits,  which  made  the  Italians  call  the  style 
meszo-tinto,  a  name  we  have  adopted  instead  of  the  maniere 
mire  of  the  French.  But  still  it  must  be  confessed,  that  if 
mezzotint  colours  a  scene  more  broadly  and  more  naturally,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  render  in  it  the  finer  elements  of  the  art.  It 
oiers  less  scope  to  the  genius  and  power  of  the  artist. 

Another  deli»|t  of  this  style  is,  that  it  does  not  last,  that  the 
plate  soon  wea^ftut  when  in  the  press.  WiUiam  Gilpin  says 
himself  that  you  cannot  obtain  more  than  one  hundred  good 
proofs  in  mezzotint,  the  rubbing  of  the  hand,  and  the  press, 
bring  soon  worn  out  work  that  has  scarcely  penetrated 
beyond  the  sur&ce  of  the  copper.  **  Nevertheless,"  says  this 
writer, ."  if  you  constantly  repair  the  plate,  it  may  give  four  or 
file  hundred  proofs  of  a  very  tolerable  character.  The  best 
impressions  are  not  always  the  first ;  these  are  too  black  and 
too  crude ;  the  good  ones  begin  from  the  fortieth  to  the 
sixtieth." 

By  a  singular  contradiction  in  the  usual  order  of  things, 
it  happens  that  mezzotint  produced  its  best  results  in  ^e 
early  days  of  the  discovery,  so  that  the  first  engraver  in  mezzo- 
tint was  the  ablest  and  the  most  justly  celebrated.  On  this 
point  many  writers  have  disagreed  with  the  canon  of  Salisbury, 
.vho  asserts  that  this  art  has  gone  on  progressing  with  the  age, 
and  who  says  that  the  masters  of  the  eighteenth  century  are 
Tery  far  superior  to  the  contemporaries  of  Prince  Rupert.  Even 
the  Tery  ezistefice  of  pictures  executed  by  Rupert  is  denied  by 
Gilpin,  who  says  distinctly,  "As  for  the  works  of  Prince 
Kupert,  I  know  those  that  are  positively  proved  to  be  by  him ; 
and  those  which  are  given  out  as  his  are  executed  in  a  hard, 
black,  coarse,  disagreeable  style,  which  the  masters  who  suc- 
ceeded him  imitated."  This  is  an  error  to  be  regretted  in  a 
man  of  such  eminence  as  Gilpin.  A  very  eminent  and  graceful 
critic  says,  *'  In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  the  prince 
did  engrave ;  and  what  more  convincing  proof  can  I  give  of 
this  fact,  than  that  his  arms  are  attached,  by  way  of  signature, 
to  the  works  he  has  executed,  especially  to  that  admirable 
picture  of  the  Executioner  who  holds  up  the  head  of  St.  John, 
an  engraving  after  Rebeira."*  These  arms  are  found  on  the 
plate  when  it  has  been  reduced,  and  nothing  but  the  bust  of 
the  executioner  remains.  To  such  a  decisive  proof  need  we 
add  the  testimony  of  Bason  } 

But  without  entering  into  a  long  analytical  inquiry  into  the 
questions  raised  by  GKlpin,  we  can  by  no  means  agree  that  the 
engrarngs  are  executed  in  the  harsh,  black,  and  disagreeable 
style  which  is  ascribed  to  them  by  Gilpin.  On  the  conlarary, 
the  full  length  piece  representing  the  "  Executioner  "  appears 
to  lu  to  be  a  masterpiece  in  mezzotint ;  especially,  if  we 
examine  it  in  fine  proofs,  such  as  are  sometimes  found  in 
Bngland,  generally  very  superior* to  those  found  in  the 
National  librszy  of  Paris,  in  the  valuable  and  inexhaustible 
piint  department.  In  fact,  it  is  from  this  very  production  that 
ve  can  judge  what  the  ftill  force  of  mezzotint  is,  when  in  the 


hand  of  a  master  who  knows  how  to  remove  its  crudity,  and  to 
correct  its  natural  difficulties  by  the  boldness  of  his  lights  and 
shades,  the  suddenness  of  his  transitions,  and  the  proper  use 
of  his  scraper.  Thus  treated,  the  engraving  in  mezzotint  is  a 
true  picture,  because  to  the  tranquillity  produced  by  broad 
and  well-defined  shadows  it  unites  free  and  lively  touches, 
masculine  relief,  and  dashing  touches  which  belong  only  to 
painteis.  These  admirable  attempts  are  difficult  to  reach  in 
ordinary  engravmg,  because  the  hand  only  touches  the  black, 
and  is  compelled  to  be  chary  of  lights,  instead  of  applying 
them  with  resolution  and  vigour,  as  you  can  in  mezzotint,  by 
energetic  strokes  and  the  careful  use  of  the  scraper.  In  other 
words,  in  ordinary  engraving  the  whites  are  negative,  and  all 
the  energy  is  in  the  shadows.  In  mezzotint,  energy  can  as  well 
be  found  in  the  touch  of  the  deeper  scratched  lights  as  in  the 
shadows,  where  softness  is  increased  by  aquatint. 

*'  The  character  of  Prince  Rupert,"  says  a  somewhat  partial 
historian,  '^is  pictured  fully  in  this  fine  engraving  of  the 
'  Executioner  holding  the  head  of  St.  John,'  as  boldly  dashed 
off,  as  proud  as  the  picture  of  the  Espagnolet."  In  the  midst 
of  a  refined  court,  as  Horace  Walpole  says,  Rupert  looked 
like  a  rude  artisan ;  but  let  us  rather  copy  the  portrait  traced 
by  the  Tory  Hamilton,  and  which  Walpole  himself  cannot 
help  quoting.  "  He  was  brave  and  valiant  to  a  fault.  His 
mind  was  subject  to  certain  errors  he  would  have  been  sorry 
to  correct.  His  mind  had  been  fertilised  by  experiments  in 
mathematics,  and  by  some  study  in  chemistry.  He  was  polite 
to  excess  when  it  was  not  required,  while  he  was  proud  and 
even  insolent  when  he  should  have  been  civil.  He  was  tall 
and  had  a  truculent  look.  His  face  was  dry  and  hard  when 
even  he  tried  to  soften  its  expression ;  when  he  was  iU-humoured 
he  looked  like  a  demon." 

Such  was  the  man  who  rested  firom  the  fatigues  of  Naseby 
and  Marston  Moor,  and  from  acts  more  than  questionable ; 
who  fled  from  the  fatigue  of  courts  by  giving  himself  up  to  an 
art  of  whiph  he  only  knew  the  rudiments,  and  yet  which  he 
carried  to  perfection.  If  he  really  was  the  inventor  of  the 
mezzotint,  as  Horace  Walpole  affirms,  it  is  curious  to  know 
how,  according  to  this  author,  Rupert  was  brought  to  this 
discovery. 

'*  Let  us  take  the  prince  in  his  workshop,"  sayS  Walpole, 
«  covered  with  dirt,  ill  combed,  and  perhaps  with  a  dirty  shirt. 
On  the  day  of  which  I  speak,  he  certainly  was  not  shaved  and 
powdered  to  pay  his  court  to  Miss  Hughes ;  for  I  speak  of  the 
time  when  he  was  living  in  retirement  at  Brussels,  after  his 
uncle's  final  catastrophe.  Going  out  that  day  early  in  the 
morning,  he  remarked  a  sentry,  who,  at  a  certain  distance 
from  his  post,  was  doing  something  to  his  gun. 
"  *  What  are  you  doing  ? '  said  the  prince. 
"  The  soldier  replied,  that  the  dew  which  had  fallen  during 
the  night  had  rusted  his  gun,  and  that  he  was  scraping  and 
cleaning  it. 

**  The  prince  approached,  and,  examining  it  nearer,  thought 
he  saw  something  like  a  figure  on  the  barrel,  with  innumerable 
littie  holes  close  to  each  other,  like  damask  work  in  silver  or 
gold,  and  of  which  the  soldier  had  engraven  a  part.  Every 
one  knows  what  an  ordinary  officer  would  have  done  in  a 
similar  case.  If  he  had  been  a  simple  sprig  of  fashirin,  he 
would  have  scolded  the  yoimg  fellow  and  given  him  a  shilling; 
but  the  '  genius  fertile  in  experience '  drew  from  this  simple 
accident  the  idea  of  mezzotint.  From  what  he  had  seen,  the 
prince  concluded  that  the  means  were  to  be  foimd  of  covering 
a  plate  of  copper  with  a'  grain  composed  of  fine  asperities, 
which  would  give,  on  being  printed,  a  black  proof;  and  that 
on  scratching  different  parts,  more  or  less,  demi-tints  and  lights 
would  be  produced.  He  communicated  this  idea  immediately 
to  the  painter  Walleran  Yaillaht,  and  they  set  to  work 
together.  After  numerous  experiments,  they  invented  a  steel 
roller  with  teeth  like  a  rasp,  which  produced  a  grain  on  the 
copper,  that  is  to  say,  the  black  background  they  were  in 
search  of;  and  on  this  background,  scratched  or  rubbed  at 
will,  they  easily  found  every  gradation  of  light." 

Such  is  Walpole's  version.    According  to  this  it  appears 
that  Rupert  invented  mezzotint  at  the  time  he  was  living  in 
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iretiremait  at  Brnwels ;   thkt  is  to  ufi  ^ff^"  llu  death  of  a  imaU  meuotiiit  engraving,  lepnsentuig  a  utyr,  and  then 

ChatlM  I.,  uid  conaequentlj  after  tlie  year  1349.  '  But  we  aftei  taking  a  proof  be  finiilied  it  in  anolliei  konr. 

have  aeen  before,  that  already  an  offloer  in  the  aoriee  of  Hcaaa  In  France,  mciiotint  has  never  been  a  favourits  atyle,  either 

Caaael  had  published  a  meaiotint  repieaenting  the  portrait  of  nitb  painten  or  with  the  public.     In  England,  howerer,  it 

the  'Landgravine  Amelia  SUaabeth,  which  picture  bean  the  hu  been  Terf  popular,  and  many  could  be  named  who  ban 

date  of  1643.    It  ia  iropoiuble,  then,  to  admit  that  Bupert  wai  given  luitie  and  rogue  to  tkeityle. 

the  inventor  of  a  proceea  which  a  Bavarian  officer  found  before  Tan  Huyeum  painted  many  floweia  in  watfi-colonra,  aad 

him,  unleaa  vre  luppose,  which  ia  unlikely,  that  the  prince  they   are   hii   beet,  and    thoae  which   at   the    present  day 

knew  nothing  of  the  discovery  of  Lonia  of  giegen.  fetch   the  largeat  auma,  not  only  because  of  their   rarity, 


AND  rEUir, — PHOH  A   raiHTIHO   BY   TAN   BVTStlM.                                                                              i 

Horace  Walpole,  who  in  thia  instance  simply  put  in  order  but  alao  becauae  they  so  admirably  represent  the  freahneaa 
the  maniucript  of  Tirtne,  assures  us  that  he  had  the  story  and  beauty  of  nature.  As  to  hia  paintings  in  oil,  they 
trom  KUligrew,  who  had  It  from  the  paintor  £velyn.  It  have  all  the  qualities  of  a  solid  water-colour,  and  the  faults  of 
ia,  however,  well  known  that  other  writers  have  attributed  the  a  painting  on  porcelain,  fine  and  tempered,  but  slightly 
discovery  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  communicated  it  to  defective.  They  seem  as  if  they  were  painted  with  water- 
Prince  Rupert.  However  this  may  be,  this  style  of  engraving  colouM  on  panels  prepaMd  with  glue,  and  flniahed  up  in  oil- 
has  many  advantages.  Independently  of  the  poetry  which  it  The  coloura,  still  brilliant  and  unchangeable,  shovthe  extreme 
lends  to  many  subjects,  menotint  offers  a  more  expeditious  care  he  took  to  purify  and  to  select  them, 
method,  and  on  thia  point  the  painter  Oerard  de  Lai^ase  tells  The  landscapes  of  Van  Huysum  are  highly  esteemed  by  the 
ns  that  he  prepared  in  an  hoiir,whil*  miking  In  his  garden,  Xhitch,  and  tlwy  have  been  known  to  pay  aa  dear  for  them  at 
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iTcn  for  his  flowen.  And  7«t  lluM  Uiid»c«|lM,  to  ipMk 
EraoUr,  are  but  eopie*  of  QoMpvc,  imitatioiit  of  Olftubw, 
i«iiiiiiiec«nces  of  PouMin  and  Clmnde.  Tui  HuTnim  lived  mt 
I  time  when  the  Dutch  ichool  wm  rererting  to  the  foreign 
itjie.  The  notM  loren  of  nature,  the  Kireli,  the  T»a  der 
Teldes,  the  Paul  Potten,  even  Ruytdael^tfaoM  gTMt  painten 
ID  whom  the  cif ht  of  a  ihadj  hat,  the  humblect  rill,  Mid  a 
few  houM*,  tnfficed  to  inepira  a  maiterpieM — gave  way  to 
liii<lK^>e-paillten  inftuenced  hj  hiitorical  pre- occupation!. 
The  great  Qerard  de  Lairesae,  a  learned  nuater.  "  too  literary 
Lo  be  3  painter  of  the  firat  otiet,"  had  introduced  into  the 


had  to  b«  nndaed,  piodnMd,  in  OiMa  inaUncea,  inai^  and 
eold  pictuna,  which,  deapite  all  hit  talent,  had  neither  the 
pioturcaqne  atjle  of  Bergluai,  nor  the  sylvan  charm  of 
Ruyadael,  nor  the  grandeur  of  Ouatpre  and  Ooncela.  The 
only  reaaon  why  the  Dntch  are  ao  proud  of  a  landacape  of 
Tan  Hkyaom  i«,  that  their  very  rarity  makea  them  pteciotw, 
and  rarity  is  often  more  coveted  than  geniua. 

We  mnat  then,  after  all,  come  back  to  the  bouqueta  of  Tan 
Huytnm ;  and  It  really  ahould  ttifflce  for  an  artiat  to  be  the 
greatett  of  flower-paintert  in  hit  school,  ai  great,  indeed,  aa 
any.    Even  in  fruits  wi  mnit  not  wholly  afasolira  him  from 


I 


Ninple  puturagea  of  HolUnil  the  nymph*  and  demigoda  of 
pQiaiin.  Ancient  dryada  came  to  visit  the  grovet  mhcio 
tsfnra  had  only  wandered  the  buiom  and  short- ptiiicoaled 
Einucn'  vivos  of  Berghem.  But  this  bastard  clasticality 
«iuld  nerer  inapire  the  same  enthusiasm,  and  win  the  same 
■atnM,  ss  the  productiana  which  emanated  fh>m  the  simple 
uipraaiooi  of  the  moslcn.  The  natural  consequence  of  his 
compotiiig  ^iiia  landscapea  merely  from  the  atudy  of  old 
BignTiiiia  (luid  he  eertainlj  knew  nothing  of  the  countriea  he 
•Krapied  to  paint)  became  evident  Van  Hvyanm,  who  was 
M  idminblc,  to  warm,  lo  exquisite,  when  a  leaf  or  a  ftower 


having  been  ooancceaifu].  Some  of  them  resemble  rax,  and 
assume  the  polish  of  ivory.  V,'e  must  confeif,  in  fsct,  that  in 
this  depsilment  of  his  art  Van  Huysura  is  below  David  de 
Hecm.  His  peaches  are  too  firm,  hii  piunea  have  "not  a 
thirsty  look,"  and  his  grape*  are  wanting  in  maturity,  in 
golden  hue,  and  in  sunny  warmth.  Be  succeeds  better  in 
bunches  of  red  currants,  and  the  inside  of  pomegranate*, 
divided  by  membranous  skint  into  little  red  lodges  full  of  pip*  ; 
tptxkling  tubie*,  which  rctjoice  the  sight,  and  seem  aa  it  were 
to  slake  the  thiiat. 
Whether  hit  lutyect  waa  fruit*  or.  flower*  (and  he  wt* 
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very  fond  of.  xnizing  them  up),  Van  Huysum  liked  to  paint 
his  pictures  on  light  grounds ;  and  these  are  the  faTOurites 
with  amateurs.  '*  There  is  no  colour,"  says  Lairesse,  *'  which 
does  not  look  well  upon  white,  though  really  the  most  sombre 
then  look  best."  By  keeping  his  background  slightly  gray, 
Van  Huysum  could  easily  display  clear  flowers  th^  with 
Tigorous  tone ;  and  he  had,  moreover,  this  advantage,  that 
this  neutral  groimd,  being  less  luminous,  gave  a  reflection  to 
-the  dark  models  which  were  projected  upon  it. 
,  Van  Huysnm  had  three  brothers,  who  were  distinguished  in 
painting :  Justus,  who  died  at  twenty-two,  and  who  painted 
large  and  small  battle-pieces  with  astonishing  facility,  and 
without  models,  with  great  genius  and  taste.  Jacob,  who 
died  in  London,  \ised  to  copy  the  works  of  his  brother  so  as 
to  deceive  even  a  practised  eye.  He  also  designed  pictures 
himself,  after  nature,  which  are  much  esteenied.  The  third, 
named  Jobn,  lived  still  in  1773,  in  the  year  that  Deschamps 
published  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Lives  of  Painters."  Van 
Huysum  died  on  the  8th  of  February,  1749,  leaving  three 
children ;  and  .though  he  received,  during  his  lifetime,  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  for  his  pictures,  he  died  poor. 

"  The  high  price  of  Van  Huysum's  pictures,"  says  a  French 
critic,  **  is  accounted  for  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
their  finish  is  exquisite,  and  it  is  a  circumstance  worth 
remarking,  that  amateurs  pay  according  to  the  labour  which  a 
picture  seems  to  have  cost;  then  to  their  beauty,  Jor  it  is 
certain  that,  in  the  special  instance  of  flowers,  Van  Huysum 
never  had  a  rival ;  in  fine,  to  their  rarity,  for  in  all  Europe  we 
can  scarcely  find  a  hundred  pictures  altogether."  The  painter 
himself  sold  them  at  a  high  rate,  and  his  principal  purchasers, 
therefore,  were  such  men  as  the  Count  de  Merville,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
the  King  of  Poland,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
and  the  Stadtholder. 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  possesses  some  of  the  finest 
Van  Huysums  known  to  the  world.  They  consist  of  land- 
scapes, flowers,  fruits,  .etc. ;  some  rated  as  high  as  £480. 
Smith  says  : — *'  He  attained  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  painting  fruit  and  flowers  as  ^is  likely  that  science 
will  attain.  His  best  works  defy  imitation;  but  there  are 
skilful  copies  in  existence,  which  closely  resemble  his  works. 
His  imitators  were  his  brother  Jacob  Van  Huysum,  who 
devoted  his  time  to  study  and  copying  his  brother's  pictures, 
in  which  he  became  very  skilful.  He  died  in  London,  1746. 
He  lived  for  some  time  with  Lord  Orford,  and  painted  a  num- 
ber of  pictures  for  him.  Another  was  Herman  Van  der  Myn, 
born  at  Amsterdam,  1684.  He  studied  under  Ernest  Steven, 
and  being  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  Van  Huysum,  began  to 
copy  him,  succeeded  well — and  none  have  arrived  at  considera- 
ble eminence  in  this  branch  of  art,  but  became  anxious  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  others — ^painted  distance  and  portrait  sub- 
jects, but  was  not  prudent,  and  died  in  London,  in  poverty, 
1741." 

John  Van  Os,  father  and  son,  studied  Van  Huysum ;  the 
younger  produced  some  brilliant  pictures  }  two  of  them  are  in 
the  Royal  Museum  at  the  Hague.  His  other  imitators  were 
Wybrand  Hendricks,  Herman  Van  Brussel,  and  John  Lin- 
thorst. 

The  Marquis  of  Westminster  has  a  fine  picture,  worth  £260. 
It  is  a  rich  assemblage  of  fruit,  consisting  of  purple  and  white 
grapes,  a  cut  melon,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  an  open  pome- 
granate, a  bimch  of  filberts,  a  cracked  walnut,  currants,  and 
raspberries,  some  of  which  are  disposed  in  a  basket,  and  the 
whole  skiltully  grouped  on  a  marble  table,  mingled  with 
a  few  flowers,  consisting  of  the  cock's-comb,  the  hollyhock, 
and  the  convolvulus.  This  picture  gives  evidence  of  a 
master-hand  in  every  detail ;  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  most 
exqiiifiite. 

In  the  Amsterdam  Museum  is  .a  picture  representing  an 
elegant  group  of  flowers,  composed  of  roses,  hyacinths,  auri- 
culas^ anemones,  disposed  in  a  vase  adorned  with  boys 
playing  with  a  goat,  placed  on  a  marble  slab,  on  which  are 
a  bird's  nest  with  four  eggs,  and  a  peeony,  some  blue-bells,  and 
a  rose.    Dated  1726,  painted  on  a  light  ground. 


There  is  another  representing  a  fine  collection  of-  fruit, 
consisting  of  grapes,  peaches,  plums,  apples,  etc.,  and  a  vine 
branch  and  a  sprig  with  raspberries  on  it,  interspersed  with  & 
few  fiowers  and  insects. 

In  the  Louvre  is  a  very  fine  work — "  A  quantity  of  Fruit," 
piled  indiscriminately  on  a  marble  table,  consisting  of  grapes, 
peaches,  and  plums,  amongst  which  are  mingled  an  African 
marigold,  hyacinths,  and  a  cock's-comb.  A  basket  of  apricoU 
is  also  on  the  table.    It  is  on  a  light  ground. . 

Another  represents  **  A  quantity  of  fine  Fruit,"  consisting j 
of  melons,  peaches,  grapes,  and  plums,  interspersed  with 
fiowers — ^white  poppies,  cock's -combs,  and  convolvuluses, 
grouped  on  a  marble  slab.  In  the  background  is  a  terra-cotta 
vase,  adorned  with  Cupids. 

In  the  Eoyal  Gallery  of  Dresden  is  *'  A  group  of  Flowers," 
consisting  of  red  an4  white  roses,  irises,  tulips,  etc.,  tastefully 
arranged  in  a  vase,  standing  on  a  marble  slab,  on  which  lies  a 
chaffinch's  nest  with  three  eggs. 

In  the  Royal  Hermitage  of  St.  Petersburg  is  the  representa- 
tion of  "  A  beautiful  Vase,  embossed  with  Cupids,"  standing 
on  a  marble  table,  containing  a  rich  assemblage  of  flowers, 
consisting  of  white,  red,  and  yellow  roses,  auriculas,  anemo* 
nes,  poppies,  African  marigolds,  etc.,  upon  the  table.  At  the 
foot  of  the  vase  are  a  chaffinch's  nest  containing  four  eggs,  a 
sprig  of  nastertiums,  and  a  full-blown  rose.  The  background 
represents  a  park  scene.    Signed  and  dated  1722. 

The  companion  to  this  is  **  A  choice  selection  of  Fruit,"  dis- 
posed in  the  most  skilful  manner  oi}  a  marble  table,  amongst 
-yrhich  may  be  enumerated  clusters  of  grapes  of  different  kinds, 
peaches,  pomegranates,  apricots,  and  plums ;  with  these  are! 
tastefully  mingled  the  white  poppy,  the  iicarlet  lychnis,  and| 
the  marigold.  A  bunch  of  red  currants,  a  cracked  walnut, 
and  another  in  its  shell,  lie  on  thp  front  of  the  table ;  and  at, 
the  extremity  of  the  group  stands  a  handsome  vase,  adorned 
with  nymphs,  in  which  are  a  hollyhock,  a  rose,  and  other 
flowers. 


THE  PICTURES  IN  TIJE  LOUVRE  AT  PARIS. 

No  artist  or  connoisseur  should  omit  seeing  the  pictures  in  the 
Louvre — the  most  exquisite  and  complete  collection  of  ancient 
and  modern  art  ever  brought  together.  How  the  collection 
has  been  made,  and  by  what  means  th^  splendid  altar-pieces, 
and  other  historical  che/S'tTonivre  of  the  great  masters,  have 
found  their  way  from  the  cathedrals  of  Spain  and  the  palaces 
of  Italy,  to  the  halls  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  castles  in 
France,  the  admiring  visitor  will  scarcely  pause  to  inquire,  as 
he  passes,  catalogue  in  hand,  through  the  various  tciiont,  and 
gazes,  in  mute  wonder,  on  the  famous  Murillos,  Vandycks, 
Rafiieielles,  Titians,  Claudes,  Rubens,  Cuyps,  Teniers,  &c.,  with 
which  these  walls  are  decorated.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary,  in 
this  place,  to  say  more  than  that  the  principal  pictures,  illus- 
trative of  the  various  schools  of  classic  art,  were  obtained  for 
the  Louvre  by  Napoleon,  and  that  Louis  PhiUj>pe,  the  greatest 
art-patron  of  modem  times,  spared  no  trouble  or  expense  in 
adding  to  the  collection  such  works  as  were  necessary  to  its 
completion  in  a  chronological  point  of  view. 

Thus  there  are  now  in  the  Louvre  upwards  of  fourteen 
hundred  pictures  illustrative  of  the  four  great  schools  or  styles 
of  art— the  Italian ;  the  Dutch,  with  the  Flemish,  and  German ; 
the  Spanish ;  and  the  French.  Of  this  number,  foiir  hundred 
and  eighty  belong  to  the  Italian,  flve  hundred  and  forty  to 
the  Dutch  and  German,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  to  the 
French  school.  Besides  these,  there  are  eight  modern  copies 
of  ancient  pictures,  and  a  very  large  collection  of  the  works  of 
recent  French  painters.  The  illustrations  of  the  Spamsh 
school  consist  of  sixteen  pictures  by  Franciso  Collantes,  L.  de 
Morales,  Ribiera,  Velasquez,  and  Murillo. 

The  pictures  of  the  old  masters  are  nearly  all  oontained  in 
two  large  apartments,  called  tlie  Salon  Carre  and  the  Xioag 
Gallery;  those  of  the  modem  artists  are  distributed  in  the 
various  salooss  and  galleries  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
Egyptian  and  Rc/'-^n  antiques^  Nineveh  remains,  bronsesj 
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;cTilpture«,  &c.  &c.  The  majority  of  these  noble  rooms  are 
ughly  decorated  with  carving  and  gold  work,  the  ceilings 
)aiiited  in  fresco,  with  allegorical  subjects,  and  the  walls 
»Tered  with  silk  hangings  of  the  richest  colours  imd  designs, 
}r  tapestrj  from  the  famous  manufactory  at  Gobelins. 

Bat  the  most  attractive  •  objects  in  the  Louvre  are  the 
;}ictiires  by  the  old  masters;  and  towards  them  the  dis- 
niminating  visitor  will  make  his  way,  despite  the  splendour 
)f  the  Apollo  Gallery,  through  which  he  will  have  to  pass, 
tnd  heedless  of  the  peculiarly  French  glitter  and  display — 
vallB  of  crimson  covered  with  flying  bees  of  gold;  great 
nndows  which  give  no  light;  highly  carved  doors  which 
)€TPT  open  and  lead  to  nowhere;  fleura-de-Ua  encircling 
imperial  *^L*s;*'  vaulted  ceilings,  so  new  and  brilliant,  and 
iioltng  with  painted  allegory,  as  to  pain  the  eye ;  medallions, 
ftowos,  arabesques,  emblems,  escutcheons,  &c.,  &c.,  which 
(Terr where  surround  him.  So  passing  up  the  g^and  staircase, 
built  after  the  designs  of  Fontaine,  and  through  the  ApoUa 
Gallery  aforesud,  he  enters  the  Salon  Carri^  newly  decorated 
bj  M.  Dubau,  the  architect  of  the  Louvre,  in  a  style  at  once 
musiTe,  elegant,  and  appropriate.  Colossal  caryatides  and 
genii  representing  the  arts  support  a  Tftulted  ceiling  in  white 
and  gold,  round  the  frieze  of  "^fhich  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  moat  celebrated  masters  in  art.  In  this  splendid  apart- 
ment are  collected  some  of  the  largest  and  most  notable  of  the 
vorks  of  Raffiaelle,  Yandyck,  Rubens,  Claude,  and  Murillo. 
Being  a  perfectly  square  apartment — as  its  name,  indeed,  im- 
pli»— the  correspondence  in  size  of  canvas  rather  than  any 
in  the  style  or  era  of  the  pictures  has  been  observed,  so  that 
there  exists  in  this  saloon  a  harmonious  distribution  of  parts — 
the  canvases  being  fixed  close  to  the  walls  and  not  leaning 
{•jTward— which  is  seldom  seen  in  a  room  devoted  to  paintings. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  most  superb  saloon,  perhaps,  ever  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  works  of  art — a  casket  entirely  worthy  the 
jewels  it  contuns. 

A  wide  doorway  opens  from  the  Salon  Carre  to  the  Long 
Gallery.  This  splendid  apartment  is  1,322  feet  in  length,  by 
tr.  miiform  width  of  42  feet — more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  famishing  wall-ipace  for  upwards  of  three  miles 
of  paintings!  The  Long  Gallery  forms,  in  fact,  the  south 
wing  of  the  entire'ediflce.  It  consiats  of  two  stories,  the  lower 
of  wliich  contains  the  apartments  of  the  directors  of  the 
mosettm,  thd  grand  library,  formed  principally  by  Louis 
Philippe,  and  guard-houses  for  troops  on  duty  at  the  palace, 
^c— the  upper  gallery  being  occupied,  as  we  see,  by  the 
national  collection  of  pictures.  This  part  of  the  palace  was 
commenced  by  Ducereau,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  was 
continued  as  far  as  the  central  archway  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France  and  Navarre,  and  completed  by  Louis  XIY.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  latter  monarch  to  have  carried  out  the 
plan  conceived  by  Henry  lY.,  of  connecting  the  Louvre  and 
the  Tnilirries  bv  a  great  northern  and  southern  wing ;  but  the 
fands  Toted  by  the  government  for  tliat  purpose  were  devoted 
bj  Louis  to  the  erection  of  the  palace  of  Versailles.  For 
Qiuij  yean  nothing  further  was  done  in  the  way  of  building 
in  the  great  square  of  the  Louvre ;  till,  during  the  consulship 
and  empire  of  Xapoleon,  the  northern  wing  was  about  half 
erected.  A  alumber  of  many  more  years  came  over  the  design, 
tnd  now  again  it  is  being  carried  forward  with  great  activity 
bj  the  present  emperor.  The  style  of  the  external  front  of  the 
liOUTre  ia  not  by  any  means  uniform,  each  architect  and 
restorer  of  the  building  appearing  to  have  ignored  the  works  of 
bii  predecessor  in  everything  but  the  height  of  the  external 
^^.  But  though  the  grand  front  of  the  Louvre,  that  towards 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  is  irregular  in  style — one  part  partaking 
of  the  Qrecisn  and  another  of  the  Roman,  while  a  third 
inclines  to  the  florid  Renaissance — the  great  length  of  the 
building,  and  the  recurrence  of  alternate  circular  and  trian- 
gular pediments  filled  with  bas-reliefs,  give  to  the  whole  a 
l^Uj  imposing  and  pleasing  appearance — in  fact,  a  more 
picturesque  outlook  than  the  regular  architecture  of  the 
^>^tem  or  river  front,  though  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of 
being  erected  by  one  architect  and  in  one  style,  the  Corinthian. 
Bat  to  return  to  the  pictures  in  the  Long  Gallery.    In  this 


immense  arcade,  no  attempt  at  architectural  display  has  been 
made.  In  truth,  the  very  length,  height,  and  width  of  the 
gallery  render  ornament  unnecessary.  The  walls,  to  the 
height  of  about  three  feet,  are  encased  in  the  red  marble  of 
Normandy,  the  pictures  hanging  above,  with  the  smallest 
nearest  to  the  spectator.  A  good  uniform  light  has  been 
obtained  by  means  of  skylights '  pierced  through  the  roof. 
The  gallery  was  formerly  Ut  by  side  windows,  but  these  being 
found  insufEcient,  are  now  hidden  by  handsome  crimson 
curtains,  which,  with  the  ottoman  seats  down  the  centre  of  the 
room,  give  it  a  rich  and  luxiuious  aspec^  various  groups  and 
busts  in  marble  and  plaster  are  placed  in  appropriate  situa- 
tions, and  serve  to  break  the  uniformity  of  the  view.  Nor  wiU 
the  lover  of  picture  fail  to  notice  the  charming  air  of  freshness 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  paintings,  and  the  clean,  bright  look  of  the 
gilded  frames— a  perfect  contrast  to  the  dingy  appearance  of 
the  old  paintings  in  the  English  National  Qallery,  and  a 
f^irther  argument,  if  any  were  needed,  in  favour  of  their 
removal  to  a  purer  atmosphere. 

The  number  and  variety  of  the  pictures  in  the  Long  Qallery 
have  enabled  M.  Frederic  Villot,  the  intelligent  conservator  of 
X  aintings  iu  the  Louvre,  to  adopt  a  chronological  arrangement 
in  their  hanging.  Thus,  on  either  side  of  the  gallery,  are  hung 
pictures  fr;om  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century — a 
period  which  embraces  the  birth,  triumph,  and  partial  dedine 
of  art  in  Europe.  Of  course,  it  will  hardly  be  expected  that 
we  should  give  anything  like  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures 
exhibited ;  and,  indeed,  if  o..r  space  permitted,  such  a  course 
would  be  but  a  mere  dry  enumeration  of  names  and  dates 
— a  great  body  of  facts  without  a  living  soul  of  knowledge. 

The  number  of  pictures  here  bearing  date  previous  to 
Raffaelle  is  remarkable.  Thus,  in  the  Italian,  Roman,  Vene- 
tian, and  Florentine  schools,  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  we  have  examples,  either  by,  or  in  the 
style  of,  Cimabue  and  Giotti,  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Leonardi  da 
Vuici,  Mantegna  arid  Roselli,  Luini  and  Giorgione,  Salario 
and  Lorenzo  Costa,  Mariotto  and  Ludovico  Mazzolini,  with 
several  other  painters  of  less  note.  In  the  Dutch  and  German 
schools,  also,  there  are  several  specimens  of  Van  Eyck  (about 
1390— 1441),*  Quentin  Matsys  (1400—1631),  Hans  Holbein 
(149a— 1564),  Hans  Hemling  (1480).  ftc  The  French  school 
was  not  founded  at  so  early  a  period ;  and  the  style  of  art  known 
as  the  English  school  of  painting  is  without  record. 

If  a  painter — not  belonging  to  the  pre-Raffaellite  school — 
looks  attentively  at  the  works  of  these  early  artists,  he  will 
discover,  despite  their  crudities,  much  to  admire,  much  to- 
imitate,  and  much  to  avoid.  Though  the  faces  are  often 
positively  ugly,  and  though  gracelessness  of  position  and  want 
of  perspective  are  evident,  in  spite  of  elaborate  gilding  and 
high  colouring,-:-there  is  discoverable,  in  all  these  uncouth- 
looking  saints,  these  staid  virgins  and  unchildlike  children, 
these  tmpoetical  angels,  and  these  imitations  of  such  minute 
objects  as  could  not  be  seen  in  nature — if  the  spectator  stands 
at  a  sufidcient  distance  to  command  the  entire  subject — a  pains- 
taking love  of  art,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  do  the  very  best  that 
could  be  done  with  the  means  at  hand,  which  modem  painterg 
would  do  well  to  take  to  heart — ^not,  however,  so  closely,  as 
to  outrage  modem  taste  and  modem  knowledge. 

But,  passing  onwards,  the  intelligent  visitor  will  pause 
admiringly  before  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  great 
works  here  exhibited.  How  shall  we  pass  slightly  by  that 
famous  conception  of  Murillo*s  (1613 — 1686),  which  was  pur- 
chased for  the  nation,  at  the  sale  of  Marshal  Soult's  collection, 
in  1852,  at  a  cost  of  £22,000— the  largest  price,  perhaps,  ever 
paid  for  a  single  picture  ?  or  how  express  our  enthusiasm  at 
those  efforts  of  the  great  Raffaelle  (1483—1620)  which  grace  the 
walls  of  the  Ix)ng  Gallery  ?  There  are  no  fewer  than  twelve 
undoubted  specimens  from  the  hand  of  that  great  master  here, 
besides  eight  paintings  in  his  style,  which  may  or  may  n«| 
have  had  the  benefit  of  his  artistic  touch.    Raffaelle  d'XJrbino 

*  Dates  given  in  this  manner  imply  that  the  person  spoken  of 
was  bom  in  the  first  and  died  in  the  last-named  year ;  when  only 
one  year  is  given,  it  meanfi  the  time  about  which  he  flourished. 
This  plan  is  adopted  by  most  writers  on  art. 
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appean  to  have  been  before  his  age  and  art,  for  he  certainlj 
introduced  a  style  of  painting  which  has  never  been  excelled. 
One  of  his  pictures,  known  as  **  La  Belle  Jardiniere,"  the 
Virgin  contemplating  the  infant  Jesus,  with  the  child  John  in 
the  background,  would  have  stamped  him  as  a  great  artist  had 
he  painted  no  other.  There  is  here,  among  others,  a  goodcopy 
of  "The  School  of  Athens,"  that  famous  and  world-known 
oomposition.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best  copy  of  the  original  in 
the  Vatican  now  known  in  Europe. 

Salvator  Rosa  (1616 — 1673}  is  represented  by  four  capital 
subjects,  all  undoubted  originals,  besides  a  couple  of  marine 
paintings  in  his  style  by  unknown  artists.  Guide  Reni  (1676 
— 1642)  has  the  large  number  of  twenty  paintings  here,  whos3 
histories  are  well  authenticated,  besides  a  *<  Sleeping  Jesus  *' 
attributed  to  his  pencil,  and  two  paintings  after  his  style,  one 
of  which,  "David  vanquishing  Goliah,"  may  be  compared 
to  the  original  in  this  gallery.  The  three  Carracois,  who 
flourished  between  the  years  1553  and  1619,  are  here  illustrated 
by  thirty-two'  paintings,  all  fine;  Correggio  (1494—1534),  by 
two  egqniaite  paintings,  ^*  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  and 
Alexander  "  and  "  The  Dream  of  Antiope ;"  Angiolo  Bronxino 
(1602 — 1572)  by  two  subjects,  "  Christ  appearing  to  Mary 
Magdalen  "  and  the  painter's  own  portrait,  the  former  a  fine 
study  ;  Luca  Giordano  (1632*-1705)  by  three,  of  which  "The 
Presentation  of  the  Child  Jesus  in  the  Temple  "  is-confessedly 
the  finest ;  Giorgione,  sometimes  called  by  his  surname  Bar- 
bareUi  (1477—151 1),  by  two  authentic  subjects  and  one  doubtful 
painting,  "St.  John  presented  to  the  Saviour,"  from  the 
collection  of  Louis  XIV.;  Caatiglione,  the  prince  of  the 
Genoese  school  (1616—1670),  by  a  fine  painting  representing 
"  Melchisedec,  King  of  Salem,  offering  the  Bread  and  Wine  to 
Abraham,"  and  seven  others;  Christofano  AUori,  also  sur* 
named  Bronsino  (1577 — 1621),  by  a  single  exquisite  piece, 
entitled  "Isabella  of  Arragon  at  the  feet  of  Charles  the 
Eighth ;"  Michael  Angelo,  the  chief  of  the  Lombard  school, 
by  four  large  paintings,  of  which  one,  "  The  Death  of  the 
Virgin,"  is  alone  worth  the  journey  to  Paris  to  see ;  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  sooietimes  called  Vannuqchi  (1488 — 1530),  by  three 
original,  and  one  more  than  doubtful,  pieces  ;  Giotto,  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect  (1276^—1336),  by  one  authentic  painting 
and  several  after  his  peculiar  style,  one  of  which  latter,  "  A 
Virgin  and  Child,"  is  really  beautiful  in  its  simplicity ;  Lan* 
franco  (1582—1647)  by  five  beautiful  pictum,  one  of  which, 
"  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  has  been  engraved  by  Baudet ; 
Panini  (1695—1766)  by  eleven  fine  architectural  subjects; 
Bartolomeo  Schidone  (1580 — 1615)  by  a  half-length  figure  of 
"  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  and  three  religious  subjects ;  Sebas- 
tiano  del  Piombo  (1485—1547)  by  a  single  picture  called 
"The  VUiUtion  of  the  Virgin ;"  Tintoretto  (1512—1594),  the 
pride  of  the  Venetian  school,  by  five  subjects,  including 
"  Susanna  at  the  Bath  "  and  his  own  portrait ;  Paul  Veronese 
(1528 — 1588)  by  no  fewer  than  twelve  specimens  of  his  art, 
besides  a  doubtful  picture  or  two,  the  b^'st  of  them  being 
"  The  Pilgrioiage  to  Emmaus,"  which  has  been  often  engraved 
and  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Louis  XIV.  Vasarl, 
the  author  of  the  first  dictionary  of  painters  (1512—1574),  is 
represented  by  four  fine  subjects,  the  largest  and  best  of  which 
is  "  The  Salutation  of  the  Virgin  by  the  Angel— Hail,  Mary, 
Blessed  art  thou !"  These,  with  nine  pictures  by,  and  after  the 
style  of,  Leonardi  da  Vinci,'  and  thirteen  by  Domenichino, 
also  called  Zampieri  (1581—1641),  form  the  most  noticeable 
pictures  of  the  Italian  school  in  this  collection.  Murillo, 
besides  the  fiamous  subject  already  named,  has  six  other  pic- 
tures in  the  Louvre.  Of  all  the  Spanish  artists,  this  "  pidnter 
of  immaculate  conceptions  "  was  undoubtedly  the  first. 

The  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  German  schools  of  painting  are 
well  illustrated  in  this  gallery ;  and  but  for  the  want  of  space, 
we  should  be  induced  to  attempt  a  brief  notice  of  some  of 
^em.  But  when  once  a  man  begins  to  talk  of  the  merits  of 
Paul  Bril  and  Gerard  Douw,  Backhuysen  and  Vandervelde, 
Vandyck  and  llubens,  Holbein  and  Huysman,  Wouvermans 
and  Rembrandt,  the  O&tades  and  Gabriel  Metzu,  Jacob 
Jordaens  and  Hans  Hemling,  Van  de  Mer  and  Paul  Potter, 
Steenwick  and  Teniers,  Wynants  and  Peter  Keefs,  there  is  no 


knowing  when  he  will  itop;  so,  with  some  little  coa^i 
t.oa  for  the  reader,  we  fehall  leave  the  tempting  subject  fii 
the  present — merely  reminding  him  that  some  of  the 
names  are  fismiliar  in  our  pages.  The  French  school,  i 
might  be  anticipated,  is  abundantly  illuatrated  in  the  nations 
collection  of  France.  Here  we  have  Charles  Le  Bmn  (1619- 
1690),  Claude  Lorraine  (1600—1682),  Grimoux  (1688 — X740 
Rigaud  (1663—1748),  Watteau  (1684—1721),  Let  Sueur  ax 
a  whole  host  of  others,  in  all  the  glories  of  their  sever; 
styles;  the  sprightly  wit  and  gaiety  of  Watteau  contras 
sng  pleasantly  w>th  the  sober  grandeur  of  Le  Sueur  an 
the  calm  beauty  of  the  unmatchable  Claude.  But  if  "we  ai 
imable,  now,  to  speak  satisfactorily  of  the  Dutchmen  an 
th^  glorious  'works,  how  shall  we  pass  by  the  canvases  < 
the  modem  Gauls }  and  how  leave  the  long  gallery  witKout  a 
enthu&iastic  acknowledgment  of  the  genius  and  industry  < 
Le  Sueur,  who  has  some  forty  or  fifty  paintings  here — ^a 
studies;  or  take  our  depaiture  from  the  building  withoi 
once  and  again  passing  through  those  Mlons  so  resplendent  i 
paint  and  gold,  without  bestowing  the  stranger's  meed  c 
praise  upon  the  fancy,  the  variety,  the  taste,  the  charmin 
unity  and  beauty  of  everything  around  ?  How  come  back  t 
the  dusty  and  dusky  beauties  of  Trafalgar- square,  without 
hope  that  their  ruin  may  be  quickly  stayed } 


THE  AGED  POET. 

In  the  decline  of  life,  what  old  man  does  not  look  hack  will 
regret  upon  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  sigh  for  the  time  whei 
every  object  was  adorned,  to  his  ravished  view,  with  thi 
charms  of  Ireahnaas  and  beauty }  But  it  is  more  particularly 
when  he  meets  with  children  abandoning  themselvea  to  theii 
lovely  gambols,  that  theae  recollectiona  occur  to  his  min^ 
with  vivid  force,  and  that  he  remembers  with  sorrow  the 
happiness  he  himself  once  enjoyed.  When  he  looks  at  these 
rosy-cheeked  cherubs  blooming  with  health ;  when  his  ear  U 
assailed  with  their  joyous  shouts;  when  he  observes  theii 
Ingenuous  spirit,  which  shrink|  from  vice,  and  refuses  tc 
admit  the  suspicion  of  evil ;  when  he  listens  to  their  simple 
prayer,  which  is  obscured  by  no  doubt,  and  which  risea  tc 
heaven  as  a  living  fountain  of  pure  water ;  then  he  begins  ic 
bewail  the  bitter  experience  of  life,  which  enriches  the  reason 
at  the  expense  of  the  disappointed  heart. 

But  if  he  has  received  the  sensibility  of  soul  and  activity  ol 
mind  which  constitute  a  poet,  he  endeavours  to  flee  from  his 
old  age,  and  take  refuge  in  an  imaginary  world  which  the 
muse  forms  fur  him  and  adorns  with  the  most  delightful  recol- 
lections of  his  past  life.  There,  in  an  oa^is  of  peace  and 
innocence,  he  evokes  the  departed  objects  of  his  affection :  he 
fancies  himself  at  the  favourite  spots  where  hii  b?8t  day  a  were 
spent,  and  once  more  becomes  the  joyous  youth  surrounded 
by  kind  parents ;  an  angel  appears  to  him,  and  smiles  upon 
him  in  the  guise  of  his  mother ;  and  he  thus  regains,  at  once 
his  old  friends,  and  his  young  days  to  solace  his  declining  yean. 

But  if  he  searches  the  treasures  of  his  memory  to  find  the 
rich  materials  from  which  he  has  created  this  world  of  the 
past,  he  knows  also  that  death  will  open  to  him  a  gloriouB 
destiny  in  the  future.    He,  therefore,  prompts  the  muse  to 
cheer  him  with  delightful  visions,  and  poetry  exhibits  to  his 
view  the  treasures  of  paradise,  whither  he  hopes  to  ascend 
through  the  mercy  of  God.    Following  the  steps  of  Milton^ 
he  penetrates  into  the  abode  of  the  blessed ;  he  beholds  with 
admiration  all  the  rural  beauties  and  most  smiling  aspects  of 
nature ;  he  wanders  amid  the  delights  of  this  celestial  region, 
a  single  moment  in  which  comprises  more  enjoyment  than  a 
long  life  of  happiness  here  below.    He  cannot  sate  himself 
with  the  niimerous  and  varied  pleasures  which  crowd  upon 
his  attention ;  then  he  adores  the  all-powerful  Father  whose 
goodness  flows   down   to  him ;    to  fear  and  worship   Him 
becomes  his  sole  delight.     In  this  way,  escaping  the  weary 
hours  of  his  old  age,  his  spirit  once  more  brightens  up  with 
joy,  animated  both  by  the  pleasing  remembrances  of  the  past 
and  the  brilliant  hopea  of  the  future. 
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JAPANESE   MYTHOLOGY. 

w 

THE  SINTOO  CREED,  OR  PRIMITIVE  RELIGION  OF  JAPAN. 


In  order  fully  to  tmdentand  the  system  of  govemment  in 
Japan,  and  the  light  by  which  the  spiritual  ruler^  or  Mikado, 
claims  to  hold  his  high,  but,  qs  will  be  afterwards  seen,  rather 
onerous,  office,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  Japanese  tradition  respecting  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  also  with  the  principles  of  the  religion  of 
the  country.  AVe  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  in  this 
article  a  succinct  account  of  the  Japanese  deities,  premising 
that  in  the  length  of  their  names  they  almost  rival  some  of 
the  princes  of  the  royal  families  of  the  continent. 

Before  the  world  was  created,  the  Japanese  beliere  that 
there  was  a  confused  mass  of  water,  air,  and  earth,  swaying 
to  and  fro  on  all  sides,  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg  mixed  up  with 
the  white. 

In  this  infinite  space,  which  is  entitled  Tako-tnanO'halo  (the 
plain  of  high  heaven),  arose  Ameno-minaka'nusinO'kami^  self- 
created.  His  name  signifies  the  superior  god-like  being  who 
£its  enthroned  in  the  middle  of  heaven.  After  him  came 
Taka-mi'musu-bino^kami,  the  highly  elevated  creating-god, 
and  Kamu-mi'musu^nO'kamif  the  spiritually  elevated  crea- 
ting-god. Each  of  these  three  primitive  gods  Was  indepen- 
dent of  the  other  two. 

At  the  time  of  Uie  creation,  the  elements  of  chaos  divided 
from  each  other.  An  under-stratum  of  the  heftvy  and  thick 
portions  of  the  world  was  formed,  while  the  clearer  and  lighter 
.nc<i  were  carried  upwards  through  their  own  want  of  weight. 
At  &r»t,  though  not  sensible  to  the  touch,  they  were  visible, 
'Ao  !imoke  or  a  thick  cloud.  Gradually  they  formed  them- 
^•Ires  info  the  heavens,  and,  at  last,  attained  such  a  degree  of 
.e&mes8  as  to  become  invisible. 

The  easth  was  still  a  young  mass,  as  soft  as  mud,  swimming 
.^  out  in  the  air,  like  the  reflection  of  the  moon  in  the  waves, 
'^hfn  there  arose  from  it  a  kind  of  substance  similar  to  the 
jiid  ofthereed  ^W  {Erianihua  Japonicue),- and  Unum-ojd'kahi' 
^  .hf-dsino'hami^  the  noble  efrth,  god  of  the  beautiful  reed- 
bid,  sprang  into  life ;  while  AmenO'ioko-talainO'kami,  the 
architect  of  the  vault  of  heaven,  began  and  finished  his  crea- 
tion. 

Each  of  these  two  latter  gods,  also,  like  the  first  three,  lived 
retired  within  himself,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the 
others.  Combined  with  the  former,  they  are  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished as  Amatsu-kami,  the  five  gods  of  heaven. 

From  the  development  and  metamorphosis  of  Asubud,  there 
arose  between  heaven  and  earth,  the  creator  of  firm  land,  by 
name  Kum-aohC'tahinO'mikoto,  He  reigned  over  the  yet  un-' 
^i^hed  globe  for  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  millions  ox 
years,  a  space  of  time  which  passes  human  comprehension. 
He  is  still  worshipped  in  a  temple  ef  the  district  of  Oomi, 

His  successor  was  Kuni'Sa^toutaino-mikaio,  who  also  reigned 
for  a  like  extraordinary  period,  until  ToyO'kumU'iunO'tnikoto, 
the  god  of  the  richly  overflowing  marshes,  assumed  the  reins 
cf  power,  which  he  retained  for  a  hundred  thoiisand  million 
r^f  years.  He,  too,  has  a  temple  erected  to  him  in  the  district 
of  Oomi. 

These  gods  had  lived  alone,  floating  in  the  immensity  of  the 
universe,  without  any  female  companions.  From  this  period, 
howeyer,  we  find  female  divinities  living  with  them  in  a  state 
of  sisterly  innocence.  First  on  the  list  stands  Wu-hidai'nino* 
mikoto^  the  god  who  cooks  the  muddy  earth,  vrith  his  com- 
panion Su'hidsi-ninO'fnakoiPf  the  goddess  who  cooks  the  sandy 
6vth.   Both  are  worshipped  in  a  temple  in  the  district  of  laaye. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  hundred  thousand  millions  of  years, 
tl^ey  were  followed  by  Oo-iO'tsino-mikoto,  and  his  companion, 
^e  goddess  Oo-to^heno-mikoto, 

These  two  divinities  disappeared  after  having  reigned  as 
as  their  predecessors,  and  were  succeeded  by  Omo-tarutio^ 
"**^o  and  his  companion  Ktuiko-neno-mikoto,  who,  after 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years  had  rolled  away,  made 
loom,  in  their  turn,  for  Iza-na-gino-mikotOy  with  his  heavenly 
^dc,  Iza-na-mino-mikoto, 
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With  this  couple  ends  the  period  of  the  seven  dynasties  of 
the  gods  of  heaven,  which  reaches  up  to  Kimi'tokO'talautO' 
mikoto ;  and  it  is  to  Iza-na'ffino-mikoto  that  the  creation  of 
Japan  is  attributed. 

Standing  on  the  bridge  that  was  floating  in  the  heavens, 
Iza-na-pinO'tnikoto  one  day  addressed  his  wife,  Tza^na-mitW' 
mikoto ,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Verily,  there  should  be  somewhere  or  other  a  habitable 
country  of  the  world ;  let  us  endeavour  to  find  it  in  the  waters 
which  are  heaving  beneath  us."  Speaking  thus,  he  dipped 
his  spei£r,  adorned  with  jewels,  in  the  wide  ocean,  and  stirred 
the  waves  round  with  it.  The  thick  drops  of  water  which 
trickled  off  the  spear  when  he  had  withdravi-n  it  from  the 
waves,  instantly  thickened  and  formed  an  island,  Ono-koro' 
9ima^  or  the  island  that  flowed  together  of  itself.  The  god 
and  his  urife  descended  upon  it,  and  together,  by  their  divine 
power,  created  the  other  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  next  thing  that  Ixa'tut^gino-mikoto  did,  was  to  call  into 
existence  eight  million  of  gods,  who  spread  themselves  simul- 
taneously all  over  the  country,  conmienced  the  development 
of  its  resources,  and  produced  vegetation.  Iza-na^ffino-mikoto 
created  also  the  ten  thousand  things  from  which  the  countless 
objects  of  every  kind  which  we  possess  at  the  present,  day 
have  all  spruhg.  Meanwhile,  the  goddess  Iza-fM-mino^mikoto 
was  not  idle,  but  created  the  teregod,  the  godlike  couple  of 
the  mountains  containing  metals,  and  the  goddess  of  water. 
While,  too,  the  climbing  plants  were  raising  their  tendrils 
heavenwards  from  the  earth,  she  planted  under  the  waves  the 
germs  of  the  mosses,  and  ordered  the  goddess  Hani-yama" 
himeno-kami  to  cover  the  hills  with  fruitful  earth. 

All  the  gods  who  had  preceded  Iza-na^ginO'tnikoto  and  his 
wife  had  started  into  existence  of  themselves,  without  being 
descended  from  any  one.  But  Iza-na-gino-fnikoto  and  Iza^tui' 
mino-mikoto  had  a  numerous  family,  the  most  virtuous  member 
of  which  was  their  eldest  daughter,  Ama'tera9U''0r-kami,  or,  as 
she  is  otherwise  generally  denominated,  TeH'Hioo-dai-zin;  the 
great  spirit  that  lights  the  heavens.  She  was  chosen  by  her 
parents  as  theit  successor  in  their  earthly  kingdom,  over 
which  she  reigned  in  conjimction  with  her  brother,  Tauku- 
yO'tninO'tnikoto,  the  god-like  moon  that  looks  through  the 
night. 

After  a  lapse  of  660,000  years,  she  resigned  the  empire  to 
her  nephew  AmanO'Oai'ho^miminO'tnikoto,  whom  she  had 
adopted,  and  who,  after  a  reign  of  300,000  years,  wtks  suc- 
ceed by  his  son  Nini-gino-mikoto,  who,  in  his  turn,  was 
followed,  after  a  reign  of  318,633  years,  by  his  son  Hiko-hobo- 
de-mino-mikoio.  The  next  divine  sovereign,  637,892  years 
later,  was  Wu^kaya-fuki-auHuetuno-mikotOt  the  last  of  the  five 
earthly  gods,  his  successor  being  Ztn-mu-ten-woOf  whom  he 
had  by  a  mortal  wife,  and  from  whom,  as  we  mentioned  in  our 
last  chapter,  the  Mikados,  or  spiritual  rulers  of  Japan,  trace 
tlieir  descent — a  fact  which  must,  of  course,  entitle  them  to 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  those  persons  who  esteem  a 
man  not  for  the  noble  actions  he  may  do,  but  for  the  length  of 
his  genealogical  tree.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
Mikadotf  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  aristocracy  of 
Europe,  would  look  down  on  them  as  mere  upstarts,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  latter  do  on  those  by  whose  toil  end 
energy  they  are  supported  in  comparative  but  noble  idleness. 

The  most  ancient  religion  of  Japan  is  intimately  coimectcd 
with  the  tradition  we  have  just  laid  before  our  readers  of 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Taking  its  origin  from  the  divine 
ancestors  of  the  people,  namely,  the  celestial  and  terrestrial 
gods,  its  religion  has  existed  during  coimtless  generations  of  a 
good-hearted,  simple  population  of  fishermen  and  hunters,  and 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  maintained  its  position  in  the 
palace  of' the  sovereign  as  well  as  the  hut  of  the  peasant. 
Although  it  is  now  no  longer  the  sole  religion  of  the  Japanese 
empire,  it  is  still  protected  by  the  state,  reverenced  by  the 
rulers,  and  loved  by  the  people. 
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This  primitive  religion  is  kno'wn  in  the  Japanese  language 
under  the  name  KamUno-mi^i,  that  is,  the  way  or  doctrine  of 
the  Komis,  or  gods.  It  was  not  until  a  later  period  that  the 
designation  Sintoo  (Schih-tau)^  which  is  merely  a  Chinese 
translation  of  the  old  Japanese  expression,  was  hestowed  upon 
it.  The  word  Svitoo  was  used  to  designate  the  primitiTe 
religion,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Indian  ritual  of  Bultoo 
{Tit'tao)^  which  was  introduced  into  the  country  at  a  subse- 
quent period. 

-  The  principle  of  the  Kami  ritual  consists  in  the  worship  of 
the  celestial  beings  who  created  the  universe  and  the  island 
empire  of  Japan,  and  of  the  terrestrial  gods  who  animated  the 
yoimg  country  with  their  presence,  and  whose  descendants 
afterwards  became  its  inhabitants  and  rulers. 

The  greatest  amount  of  veneration,  however,  is  "paid  to 
Ama-ieratu-kami,  the  goddess  of  the  sun,  the  great  spirit  who 
illumes  the  heavens,  and  who,  in  company  with  her  brother, 
the  moon,  floats  over  her  island  empire,  while  8,000,000 
spirits  follow  her  and  do  her  bidding.  No  mere  mortal  dare 
address  her  directly  in  prayer,  but  must  do  so  through  the 
medium  of  certain  inferior  Kamis,  who,  on  this  account,  are 
called  Sjo^o-nn^  protecting,  helping,  or  watching  deities. 

The  spiritual  sovereign,  or  Mikado^  is  always  looked  upon  as 
being  descended  from  the  goddess  of  the  sun,  through  Zin-mu" 
ten-icoOf  and  it  is  believed  by  the  Sintoos  that  her  spirit 
animates  each  successive  Mtkado,  They  pay  him  divine 
honours,  and  believe  that  once  in  the  course  of  every  year  all 
their  gods  assemble  round  his  throne.  His  soul  is  held  to  be 
immortal,  and  on  this  doctrine  is  founded  the  popular  belief  of 
a  continuance  of  existence  after  death.  The  Sintooist  aims 
merely,  it  is  true,  at  the  attainment  of  earthly  happiness,  but 
he  has  still  some  notion,  though  faint  and  indistinct,  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  an  after-state  of  everlasting  ^ 
bliss  or  misery.  He  has  also  an  idea  of  a  reward  for  the  good 
and  a  punishment  of  the  baJ,  and  a  conception  of  some  place 
or  other  whither  the  soul  goes  after  this  life.  Heavenly  judges 
require  the  soul  to  account' for  its  actions.  The  good  man's 
portion  is  paradise,  Taka^ma-naka-hara,  on  entering  which  he 
is  admitted  to  the  realms  of  the  Kamis.  The  wicked  are 
punished  and  thrust  down  into  hell,  Nefto-kuni. 

The  Kami  religion  lays  down  for  the  guidance  of  all  believers 
who  desire  to  attain  earthly  happiness  and  (insolation  here- 
after a  series  of  rules,  which  are  in  substance  as  follows : — To 
serve  the  Kamis  a  man  must  preserve  pure  fire.  He  must 
cherish  belief  and  truth  in  his  heart,  make  fresh  and  clean 
sacrifices,  and  pray  to  the  Kamis  to  give  him  their  blessing 
and  prosperity,  and  to  forgive  him  his  faults.  He  must  also 
beg  that  the  sinner's  soul  may  be  purified,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  free  from  every  ill. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  endeavour  of  the  conscientious  Sin- 
tooist— 
.  1.  To  preserve  pure  lire. 

2.  To  typify  by  the  cleanliness  of  his  body  the  purity  of 

his  soul. 

3.  To  keep  festivals  and  holy  days. 

4.  To  undertake  pilgrimages  ;  and 

6.  To  worship  the  Kamis  both  at  home  and  in  the  public 
temples,  and  to  offer  up  to  them  pure  sacrifices. 

Purity  of  body  and  soul  is  the  principal  article  of  the  Sintoo 
faith.  The  purity  of  the  soul  consists  in  doing  or  leaving 
undone  what  the  laws  of  nature  respectively  require  or  forbid, 
and  also  what  the  laws  of  the  state  and  socijety  demand. 

The  state  of  impurity  is  called  Fu-:^/oo.  A  man  may  bo 
impure  from  the  following  causes  : — 

1.  By  the  death  of  near  relations ;  by  contact  with  a  corpse. 

2.  By  the  shedding  of  blood,  or  merely  by  his  being  spat- 

tered with  blood,  and  by  tasting  the  flesh  of  domestic 
animals. 
Tlie  state  of  impurity  does  not  extend  to  persons  alone,  but 
likewise  to  dwellings  and  other  places  in  which  any  defiling 
event  h  as  occurred. 

Another  important  point  of  the  Sintoo  faith  is  the  due 
observaiic  e  of  the  various  festivals  and  holy  days.  From  the 
moment  of  his  birth  to  the  instant  of  his  death,  the  native  of 


Japan  is  engaged,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  their  cele- 
bration. They  lead  him  through  the  rolling  year,  reminding 
him,  at  certain  months,  days,  and  hours,  of  his  duties  towards 
his  Kamis,  his  relations,  his  friends,  his  superiors,  and  him- 
self.  The  acquirement  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  various 
ceremonies  to  be  used  at  these  festivals  constitutes  one  T>f  the 
branches  of  a  liberal  education  in  Japan. 

These  festivals  and  holy  days  may  be  classed  under  the 
following  heads  : — Monthly  festivals ;  yearly  festivals  of  the 
whole  population  ;  anniversaries  of  the  various  Kamis  ;  family 
festivals ;  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  days  of  prayer  and 
penitence. 

We  now  proceed  to  furnish  the  reader  with  some  explana- 
tion of  what  the  illustration  which  accompanies  our  remarks 
IB  intended  to  represent,  that  he  may  be  able  more  easily  to 
comprehend  the  artist's  design.  The  first  figure  which  attracts 
the  reader's  attention  is  that  of  the  many-armed  warrior,  at 
the  top  of  the  picture.  His  name  is  Maris',  and  tradition  calls 
him  powerful,  persevering,  brightly  flaming.  We  recognise  in 
him  Aries,  Mavors,  or  Mars,  that  mighty  deity  of  the  ancient 
Scythians  and  Thracian?,  that  tutelary  divinity  who  passed 
over  with  the  Felasgian  hordes  to  Greece,  and  whose  sons 
founded  Rome,  the  city  of  the  seven  hills. 

Thus  do  we  find,  at  the  extreme  opposite  ends  of  Asia,  the 
same  idol,  whose  birth-place  was  central  India.  That  this 
idol  did  really  first  come  from  India,  is  proved  by  the  first 
syllable  of  Ids  name,  which  is  seen  upon  his  shield  in  the  x>\d 
work,  Devan^ari,  and  his  appearance,  costume,  and  arms/ 
lead  uA  to  the  same  conclusion. 

.  To  the  left  of  Maria*  we  behold  the  holy  Foo^  who  appean 
in  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  sagas  as  a  being  who  always 
forebodes  good  fortune  and  happiness.  This  bird-like  being 
is  very  generally  used  in  the  decoration  of  all  works  of  art, 
such  as  paintings,  statues,  or  metal-work,  and  is  especially 
adopted  as  an  ornament  for  the  household  shrines  tjiat  are  to 
be  found  in  the  residences  of  the  Japanese.  The  feathered 
creature  to  the  right  of  Maris*  is  Taiffu,  the  guardian  of  the 
heavens,  herald  of  the  gods,  and  protector  of  the  kamis  and 
their  shrines,  or  Mias,  This  idrt  belongs  to  the  Sintoo  wor- 
ship, where  it  is  sometimes  represented  in  human,  and  some- 
times half-human  shape,  while  at  others  it  is  pictured  under 
the  form  of  a  perfect  bird.  It  is  placed  at  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  Sintoo  temples,  as  a  safeguard  against  evil 
spirits.  It  is  also  borne  at  the  head  of  all  ^c  processions  that 
set  out  from  the  temple  before  which  it  is  placed. 

In  our  engraving  we  have  a  representation  of  one  of  the 
many  popular  legends  of  Japan,  namely,  the  fight  of  a  hero 
with  an  eight- headed  dragon.  A  painting  of  this  subject,  in 
very  gaudy  colours,  is  often  to  be  seen  in  the  Sintoo  temples ; 
and  Uie  priests  of  the  temple  which  is  erected  to  the  hero  of 
Vamato,  near  Atsula,  still  relate  it  to  the  faithful.  According 
to  their  account,  an  eight*  headed  devastating  monster  used 
yearly  to  appear  in  Yamato,  and  was  to  be  appeased  only  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin  descended  from  a  race  of  kings.  A: 
last,  however,  a  mo'ontain  hero,  Yamato-iuke,  came  across  the 
fire-belching  monster,  and  engaging  in  single  combat,  killed 
it.  This  hero  was,  as  history  informs  us,  Aaiano-mura  /iu*ito, 
a  son  of  the  Mikado  Kei-koo-tcn-tcooj  and  a  youth  of  rare 
strength  and  uncommon  courage.  His  heroic  deeds  are 
recounted  in  the  Japanese  annals,  which  still  preserve  the 
memory  of  his  conflict  with  the  savages,  who  threw  fire  at 
him,  but  whom  he  destroyed  by  fire.  They  also  mention  in 
high  terms  his  flange-like  sword,  which  is  now  preserved  as 
one  of  the  three  jewels  of  the  empire.  The  Japanese  used 
really  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  monsters  similar  to  the 
eight-headed  serpent  destroyed  by  the  hero,  and  think  that 
they  were  servants  of  the  goddess  of  the  sun,  who  sends  them 
upon  the  earth  to  punish  men  for  their  misdeeds. 

The  above  fable  cannot  fail  to  bricg  to  every  one*s  mind  the 
combat  of  Hercules  with  the  Tema^an  hydra ;  and  when  the 
Japanese  account  goes  on  to  state  that  Kuo-kajio-samuroo,  a 
friend  of  the  hero,  descended  -with  the  latter  to  the  infernal 
regions,  where  the  monster  dwelt,  and  that  he  held  a  torch 
while  the  combat  was  going  on,  wc  are  still  more  strack  with 
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Its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  tradition^  in  which  lolas  seared 
the  neck  of  the  hydra  aa  Hercules  cut  off  the  heads.  The 
rock  on  which  the  hero  is  represented  in  the  drawing  as 
placing  his  foot,  may  easily  have  given  rise  to  the  fiction  of 
the  rock  under  wMch  Hercules  buried  the  hydra.  The 
g%\-ampy  dwelling  of  the  latter  is  easily  recognisable  in  the 
sketch. 

Like  the  fables  of  all  the  ancient  gods  and  heroes,  these 
allegorical  personages  float  in  a  kind  of  indistinct  manner  over 
Japan.  All  around  them,  however,  are  a  number  of  typical 
forms  relating  to  art,  science,  husbandry,  and  commerce,  and 
which,  as  being  sprung  from  facts  and  not  fiction,  appear  in  a 
much  clearer  and  stronger  light. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  be  struck  with  the  bird-like  vessel 
to  the  left.  It  is  a  representation  of  the  Tori-kame^  which  has 
stood  for  ages,  as  large  as  life,  before  the  Temple  residence  of 
the  ilikado,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  proficiency  Uiat  creative  art 
had  attained  at  a  most  remote  period. 

Opposite  this  vessel,  and  home  by  a  Sintoo  priest,  is  one  of 
the  fire  heavenly  musical  instruments,  namely,  the  big  drum. 
According  to  the  popular  belief,  the  great  goddess  that  lights 
the  heavens  suddenly  disappeared,  and  night  lay  upon  the 
face  of  the  celestial  land.  Ha\Tng  been  affronted  by  man,  she 
concealed  herself  in  a  cave,  whence  music  alone  could  draw 
her  forth  and  cause  her  to  be  reconciled  to  man.  So  high  an 
origin  do  the  Japanese  assign  to  Music. 

The  fan,  made  of  the  plastic  wood  of  the  arbon-itcR,  and 
decorated  with  evergreen  creepers,  was  in  olden  times  con- 
aidered  an  ornament  for  the  prince's  hand.  At  the  present  day 
▼e  still  see,  at  the  court  of  the  Mikado,  the  fan  as  simple  and 
ii>  plain  as  ever,  in  remembrance  of  the  old  manners  and 
customs  of  the  country ;  while,  as  the  nation  became  more 
ciTilised  and  advanced,  its  taste  for  magnificence  in  all  other 
objects  save  this  one  became  more  and  more  pronounced ; 
Tritneas  the  costly  stuffs  of  gold  and  silk  of  which  the  Japanese 
&re  at  present  so  fond. 

The  Japanese  husbandman  was  acquainted  \nth  maize  long 
before  European  nations  were,  and  he  has  also  cultivated 
^m\pkii\i  and  melons,  that  have  become  acclimated  in  all 
o}imtries  of  the  globe  for  countless  centuries.  These  natural 
products  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  flourishing  state  of 
horticulture  and  agriculture  in  Japan,  but  they  may  likewise 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  intercourse  which  must,  in  the 
earliest  times,  have  united  nations  that  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  wide  and  surging  seas. 

The  readier  may,  perhaps,  at  first  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
in  the  Bote  he  simply  beholds  an  ancient  specimen  of  this 
national  weapon.  But  the  philologist  will  see  in  it  more  than 
the  form  of  a  mere  weapon,  and  recognise  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter signifTing  a  bow,  and  taken  from  among  those  characters 
which  belong  to  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  writing,  which,  as  it 
appears  in  its  present  more  mature  condition,  is  represented  in 
the  little  books  opposite  the  bow. 

Turning  to*  another  part  of  the  picture,  we  behold  Japan, 
commanded  by  the  remarkable  volcanic  mountain,  Pusi,  and 
lighted  by  the  rising  sun.  Cheerful  industry  ploughs  its 
Talleya  and  cultivates  even  its  moimtain  sides.  Secure  and 
free  from  apprehension,  commerce  and  activity  go  hand-in- 
hand,  and  animate  the  shores  and  harbours  with  coimtless 
fcaila. 

In '  the  foreground  we  behold,  in  a  sitting  posture,  the 
^  <'[Ikado  Tet4-t4e-teu-woo,  who  reigned  during  the  second  half  of 
the  seTenth  century  according  to  our  reckoning.  To  this 
prince  does  Japan  owe  the  rise  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He 
^aa  the  first  to  found  public  schools  and  erect  temples  in 
lionour  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  Confucius.  The  Chinese 
characters  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  been  introduced  into 
Japan,  from  Futara,  a  province  of  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Corai,  were  by  his  exertions  spread  through  the  entire  empire. 
This  prince,  too,  who  was  ^imself  a  poet,  endeavoured  to 
(elevate  his  native  language ;  and  the  services  he  rendered  in 
thU  particular  still  place  him,  even  at  the  present  day,  at  the 
"tad  of  the  hundred  poets  who  wrote  in  the  old  Jamato  lan- 
guage. 


By  the  Mikado's  side,  and  standing  out  from  the  group  of 
armed  warriors,  is  the  figure  of  his  generalj  the  Ziogoon.  We 
have  selected,  in  preference  to  any  others,  the  portrait  of  the 
celebrated  hero  Josimits',  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  for 
the  sake  of  showing  the  peculiar  style  of  accoutrements  worn 
in  those  days. 

The  portion  of  the  drawing  opposite  the  Ziogoon  has  refer- 
ence to  the  people,  their  fiahitSf  and  cxtstome.  It  represents  a  scene 
from  the  ceremonies  observed  on  the  occasion  of  the  new 
year,  and  shows  a  reigning  prince,  in  the  character  of  a  father 
of  a  family,  inviting  good  fortune  into  his  house,  and  hoping 
that  ill-luck  will  not  enter  it.  He  goes,  at  midnight,  in  state 
apparel,  through  his  house,  throwing  about  him,  on  all  sides, 
roasted  beans,  and  crying,  "  Evil  spirit,  avaunt ;  treasures, 
come  in ! "  The  impersonification  of  th*e  evil  spirit  is  worthy 
of  remark,  because  it  represents  the  devil  as  the  people  are 
taught  to  conceive  him  in  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism.  It  is 
with  the  greatest  unwillingness  that  he  obeys  the  exorcism 
compelling  him  to  depart  and  allow  riches  and  treasures  to 
occupy  liis  place. 

The  Small  chapel  which  rises  in  the  background  on  a  pyra- 
midical  pile  of  masonry,  represents  an  ancient  Sintoo  sepulchre. 
The  masonry  consiFt«  of  roughly- hewn  blocks  of  basalt,  and 
is  exactly  similar  to  the  well-known  Cyclopian  walls.  The 
walls  of  Japanese  temples  and  fortresses  are  always  built  in 
this  manner.  The  pillared  gateway  leads  to  the  sepulchre,  as 
is  peculiar  to  the  Sintoo  faith.  The  pillars  of  such  gateways 
are  made  of  wood,  stone,  or  bronze.  They  often  rise  to  an 
immense  height,  and  constitute  a  distinctly  separate  order  in 
architecture. 

In  the  foregroimd  of  the  picture  are  some  very  remarkable 
objects  which  we  have  not  yet  explained.  The  three-footed 
vessel  will  afford  the  antiquary  copious  matter  for  comparison. 
The  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  crocodile  on  the  cover,  the 
tortoise  heads  at  the  bend  of  the  legs,  and,  in  a  word,  the 
whole  form  of  the  vessel  will  not  be  viewed  by  him  with  indif- 
ference, when  he  finds  simiUr  ones  upon  the  continents  of 
Asia  and  America.  In  Japan  this  vessel  is  used  as  a  censer 
on  the  altar  of  the  tutelary  household  god. 

The  magatama^  or  crooked  jewel,  as  well  as  ornaments  and 
money  of  the  ancient  Japanese,  are  lying  near  the  Chinese 
coin  hanrioo,  which  was  cast  in  China  in  the  reign  of  the 
Chinese  emperor  Zin  Schi  Hcang-ti  (220  B.C.)  and  brought  to 
Japan,  at  a  very  early  period,  by  Chinese  immigrants. 

As  an  instrument  for  giving  the  key-note,  we  see  the  old 
Pandean  pipes,  and  as  the  war-trumpet,  the  shell  of  the 
Tritons.  Among  the  warlike  weapons,  we  perceive  the  axe  of 
the  Roman  forces.  We  have,  also,  a  representation  of  the 
magnet,  which,  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Japanese  annals  as  being  a  wheel  that  indicates  the  north. 
This  proves  it  to  have  been  known  to  other  nations  before  it 
was  discovered  by  the  Europeans. 

Considering  the  veneration  paid  to  the  goddess  of  the  Sun, 
Maris\  who  was  introduced  into  Japan  at  a  much  later  period 
by  the  disciples  of  Buddha,  and  who  is  merely  a  god  of  an 
inferior  order,  occupies  too  elevated  a  position,  if  considered 
as  the  type  or  impersonification  of  the  religion  of  the  country. 
The  picture,  however,  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  the 
following  manner. 

Maris*,  the  god  of  war,  hovers  over  the  empire  of  Japan, 
which  owes  its  foundation  to  Zin-mU'ten-tcoo,  the  heavenly 
warrior,  who  united  the  various  li^ild  tribes  into  a  nation,  and 
was  the  ancestor  of  a  d3rnasty  that  has  lasted  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years.  Maris*,  therefore,  is  with  propriety 
represented  as  continually  fioating  above  Japan,  warding  off 
evil  with  his  many  arms.  Foo,  the  blessing  of  heaven,  looks 
mildly  down  upon  the  peaceful  mountains  beneath  him,  while 
Tengu,  the  heavenly  watcher,  waves  over  this'  land  of  gods 
(Zin-kok*)  his  sword  against  its  foes.  Bold  and  strong, 
YamatO'tuke,  the  conqueror  of  the  many- headed  monster, 
typifies  the  race  of  heroes  who  have  at  various  times  arisen 
from  among  a  people  which  never  bent  beneath  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  which  was  never  conquered  since  it  w*a8  a 
nation. 
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THE   VIVARIUM   IN   THE   LONDON   ZOOLOGICAL   GARDENS. 

Few  inatitutioiM  have  to  well  deterred  the  iucccm  thejr  hftte  plaaU  aod  tiee*  of  dLstant  landi:  the  whole  pcMeoted  to  him 
met  with  M  the  London  Zoological  Society.  It  hta,  both  by  its  in  a  benubful  and  well  laid  out  garden,  which,  dining  the  1  a«t 
meetiagR,  its  tram  action*,  and  its  gaideos,  made  man;-  familiar      few  fean,  haa  made  auch  prioress  that  it  may  tairlj  lauk  -with. 


cnax  (ilinoeulni  ntlypAfmm), 

wiih  many  of  the  wonders  of  creation ;  it  has  enabled  the  veiy  the  richest  and  most  famed  gardens  of  Europe ;  at  the  same 
cockney,  without  losing  sight  of  hia  beloTed  London,  to  gaie  time  that  by  a  liberal  arrangement  it  it  open  on  certain  occ*. 
■Ill  the  riches  of  animated  nature,  to  delight  his  eye  with  the      sions,  and  under  certain  restrictions,  to  the  humblest  classes. 
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IU««itly  an  additioii  of  greM  intereit  hu  been  made  to  the 
inMitutka.  The  vonden  of  the  deep,  the  (ecieti  of  the  life 
undemter,  of  thatMmi-RmnuJi,  eemi-Teget&ble  life,  which  i* 
the  leut  understood  part  of  cDology,  h«Te  been  uaaealed  to 
111.    Near  the  flower-bed  of  the  Zoological  OMdens  hat  been 


rock-sand,  gravel,  lea-weed,  and  water,  the7  are  then  itocked 
with  epecimena  of  the  Tarious  biiinga  which  belong  to  thia 
department  of  natural  faietorj.  The  zoopbytva  have  hitherto 
been  a  portion  of  tuaimBl  creation  veiy  little  underatood. 
Leaion  and  Dujaidin,  in  (heir  extensive  and  aduiiiablc  works 


— MiAWW  [Paltmon  ttrratv  oi 


(reeled  a  building,  like  the  fi7denham  wonder  of  the  world,  of 
itni  and  glass,  with  eight  tanks  full  of  speeimena  of  xoophyte 
ud  mutaceoos  nature.  It  ia  perhaps  the  moat  curious  and 
iatmsUng  fea&re  in  the  establishment.  The  tanka  are  to 
■"uged  that  we  aee  theii  c(Mit«iits  at  a  glance.    Filled  with 


on  the  lubject,  confess  that  it  is  almost  a  new  department  of 
■cience.  Until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
acarcely  anything  was  really  known  about  the  matter,  and 
the  division  of  the  zaophytes  into  classes  ia  yet  an  arbitrary 
a&ir  which  it  will  require  more^complete  inquiry  to  aettle 
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finally.  Some  confusion  will  at  first  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
student  of  natural  history,  through  the  different  views  of  its  pro- 
fessors. But  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  even  this  depart- 
ment of  science  will  be  bound  by  the  same  rigid  rules  which 
have  been  applied  to  others. 

The  reason  why  any  knowledge  of  this  department  was 
necessarily  vague  and  indistinct  will  readily  be  found  in  the 
difficulty  of  the  study.  The  zoophytes  could  only  be  examined 
in  their  natural  element,  on  the  occasion  of  long  I'oyages  at 
sea,  ot  by  spending  w^ole  days  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  by 
the  sea-side.  These  aniftial-plants  could  not  be  preserved,  could 
not  be  kept ;  at  least,  the  means  of  so  doing  had  not  been  dis- 
covered. This  part  of  the  difficulty  has  been  obviated  by  the 
indefatigable  indiistry  and  perseverance  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Zoological  feociety.  We  firifl  the  tanks  plentifully 
supplied  with  specimens  of  zoophytes,  n^iih  fcrustacea,  star- 
fish, fish  of  the  genera,  Labrus,  Cottas,  &c.  They  live 
before  our  eyes,  move,  eat,  and  are  eaten.  The  actiriia  and  the 
pecten  call  attentiofi;  the  former  bv  tiifc  brilliancy  of  colours 
and  his  abundant  fenkclel,  ^A  mk  lattfcr  by  his  f  eculiaitl^ 
shaped  open  valvte.  To  describe  ihe  content^  o(  the  tank 
would  b#  impossible,  they  are  so  numerous  and  varied.  They 
are  of  English  origin.  They  have  long  excited  attention  in  . 
Scotland ;  and  Sir  John  Graham  Dalyell,  in  his  **  Hare  and 
Remarkable  Animals  "  of  that  country,  speaks  of  them.  The 
department  as  yet  most  complete  is  that  of  the  actinias.  The 
tank  in  which  they  are  contained  presents  a  very  remarkable 
appearance,  from  the  variety  and  richness  cf  tl^e  colours.  The 
Crustacea  are  a  very  interesting  feature  in  the  adjoining  iank. 
The  whole  has  somewhat  of  tfte  effect  of  the  fealeidescope,  the 
contents  of  every  tank  being  in  perpetual  motion.  Both  the 
scientific  and  the  unscientific  may  be  interested  and  instructed 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  Vivarium. 

The  zoophytes  are  the  most  fmperffect  of  animals,  a  kind  of 
connecting  link  between  a  sloth  and  a  lumj)  tti  sea- weed.  Their 
nervous  system  is  cither  elementary  bi  non-existent,  and  they 
hav&no  organs  of  the  various  senses.  They  differ  from  othef 
animals  in  the  fcircumstance  tfiat  ihe  body  aiverges  star-like 
from  a  cen're ;  hence  their  name  0^  Hadiata.  Thosfe  who  have 
seen  them  on  the  rocky  sea-shore,  spreading  cfut  their  mem- 
branes, or  clinging  to  each  other  in  masses,  must  at  o^ce  be 
struck  by  their  resemblance  to  a  fiower,  or  even  to  a  bush 
with  many  ramifications.  They  have  in  times  past  been  con- 
founded with  an  immense  class  of  sea- weed  (-4/^<r),  which 
much  resembles  the  zoophyte  creation. 

The  common  sponge  (fig,  7)  has  been  included  among  the 
zoophytes,  it  being  a  doubtful  substance  found  on  submarine 
rocks.  This  substance,  of  a  glutinous  character,  is  in  part 
composed  of  transparent  and  spherical  •  globules,  which  pro- 
duce ovdides,  which  at  times  arc  expelled  from  the  mass. 
These  bodies,  which  move  and  have  an  almost  imperceptible 
life,  reproduce  the  sponge,  which  thus  becomes  entitled  to 
the  name  of  a  zoophyte. 

The  principal^lass  of  zoophytes  is  that  of  the  polypi.  These 
animals  owe  ihcir  name  to  the  tentacles  which  surround  their 
mouths,  which  give  them  a  resemblance  to  the  polypus  of  the 
ancients.  Their  body  is  cylindrical  or  ovular,  and  there  is  no 
orifice,  save  at  one  extremity ;  their  structure  is  simple,  and 
their  faculties  are  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  simplicity. 
Nearly  all  are  attached  to  extraneous  bodies  by  their  lower 
extremity,  and  have  no  motion  beyond  the  extension  and  con- 
traction of  their  tentacles,  and  ot  the  anterior  portion  of  their 
bodies.  They  multiply  sometimes  by  means  of  eggs,  which  are 
detached  and  expelled,  to  fix  and  attach  themselves  elsewhere ; 
sometimes  by  excrescences,  which  grow  on  the  body  and  fall 
off.  These  become  polypi  in  their  turn.  From  this  results  an 
aggregation  of  individuals  which  seem  to  live  of  a  common  life, 
as  if  it  were  a  composite  being  with  one  mouth  and  a  thousand 
bodies  and  stomachs.  Though  these  stomachs  do  not  open 
one  into  the  other,  there  is  a  vascular  communication  by  which 
the  alimentary  matters  digested  by  the  one  serve  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  others. 

The  bodies  of  the  polypi  are  often  composed  of  semi-trans- 
parent tissue,  but  with  most  the  lower  portion  of  the  tegument 


becomes  hard  and  petrified.  The  solid  wrapper  varies  in  its 
form,  and  represents  so  many  tubes,  or  so  many  celli.  These 
polypi,  by  congregating  together,  form  vast  maases,  which  rL«^e 
into  rocks  and  shoals  in  the  tropical  seas.  They  rise  one  ui»on 
the  other  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  stony  bark,  ^'iih 
which  each  individual  incrusts  the  lower  part  of  its  body,  sur- 
vives the  animal,  and  serves  as  the  basis  for  othec  poiypL 
Generations  thus  succeed,  until  they  reach  the  level  of  the 
water.  All  tliose  that  find  their  way  above,  perish,  and  the 
soil  formed  by  their  remains  ceases  to  rise ;  but  this  soil,  M-hich 
forms  on  a  level  with  the  water,  befcomes  a  sunken  rock  moKt 
dangerous  to  navigators.  This  draws  around  remains  of  vege- 
tables mixed  with  sand,  which  form  a  fcoil  favourable  to  the 
development  of  plants  ;  then,  wahed  on  the  waves,  come 
ligneous  and  herbaceous  seeds,  which  germinate,  mingle  their 
foots,  and  thbrt  Increase  and  multiply  in  this  virgin  soil,  which 
in  a  few  ycats  is  covered  by  luxuriant  vegetation.  These 
islands  at  last  become  habitable,  and  man  soon  takes  poshes* 
sion  o^  them. 

The  class  of  infilsory  zoopliytbs  is  composed  of  animalcules, 
which  are  developed  in  abundanfce  In  water  where  vegetable 
or  animal  matter  has  been  infused.  Their  bodies,  round  or 
long,  contain  in  the  interior  a  great  number  of  little  cavities 
which  appear  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  stomach.  This  has 
given  to  them  the  name  of  the  Polygastric  infusories.  Their 
mode  of  multiplication  is  doubtful.  It  would  occupy  volumes 
to  describe  the  multitude  of  these  creatures. 

Crustaceous  animals  begin  with  crabs,  lobsters,  &c.,  and 
go  down  with  some  naturalists  to  the  leech  of  the  surgeon. 
They  are  articulate  animals,  which  have  heart  and  gills  to 
breathe  with  in  the  water.  The  lowest  order  are  ranged 
among  the  intestinal  worms.  The  Crustacea  have  bodies 
divided  into  rings,  sometimes  inoveable,*  sometimes  solid. 
Their  tegumentary  skeleton  presents  a  strong  consistence,  due 
to  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  Carbonate  of  lime.  This 
trust,  ^hich  has  givferi  them  the  name  of  Crustacea,  is  a  skin  in 
T^alitf,  At  fcertain  j)eriods  ii  is  dfetached  and  falls,  as  the 
skin  of  Serpents  and  tlie  tegument  of  insects  do.  We  shall 
alltide  more  fdlly  to  this  characteristic  hereafter. 

The  head  is  soxhetimes  ficCf  Sometimes  fastened  to  the 
thorax.  This  latter  supports  the  head,  the  pair  of  feelers,  and 
the  mouth,  which  is  adorned  with  numerous  appendages,  some 
of  which  are  regular  claws,  that  ser^'e  as  a  defence  against 
the  elements,  and  aid  the  progress  of  the  animal.  The  crab 
given  in  our  engraving  {Cancer  pctgurm)  is  the  one  usually 
consumed  by  lovers  of  crustaceous  food.  It  weighs  sometimes 
as  much  as  five  pounds.  This  is  the  species  which  reproduces 
its  members,  wl^n  they  are  pulled  off  or  broken.  The  re- 
newed parts  are  not  added  to  a  broken  member.  If  a  claw  be 
broken  in  two,  the  whole  must  be  extirpated,  llie  animal 
does  this  itself,  generally  using  its  claws.  The  crab  would 
bleed  to  death  but  for  this  process.  When  the  operation  is 
completed,  the'process  of  reproduction  commences. 

The  river  crab  {Astacus  Jluviatilis),  which  lives  in  fresh 
water,, hidinjj  under  stones  and  in  holes,  which  it  leaves  only 
to  feed  on  molluscsc^,  fish,  and  ^ggs  of  insects,  is  an  interesting 
study.  These  crabs  eat  also  decayed  animal  matter,  and  are 
thus  caught  in  the  nets  of  the  fisher.  They  are  also  caught  by 
using  the  fiare  of  torches  at  night.  They  live  twenty  years, 
increasing  in  growth  every  year.  The  female  collects  her  eggs 
round  the  false  claws,  and  the  young  crabs  hide  beneath  their 
mothers  while  their  shell  is  hardening. 

The  period  of  changing  the  shell  is  one  of  importance  to 
the  creature.  It  is  a  labcrious,  painful,  -and  often  a  fatal 
operation.  By  putting  a  crab  in  a  glass,  at  the  proper  season, 
it  can  be  studied  by  any  one.  Some  days  before  it  throw's  its 
tough  skin,  it  ceases  to  eat,  and  the  shell  begins  to  detach 
itself  from  the  body,  which  becomes  loose  or  thin.  The  crab 
begins  to  rub  its  claws  together,  turns  on  its  back,  jnoves  its 
tail,  swells  its  body  up,  and  splits  the  shell.  Then,  swelling 
certain  parts  of  its  body,  it  draws  its  head  back,  loosens  its 
eyes  and  large  and  small  claws,  and  by  a  sudden  jerk  gets  out 
of  the  shell.  The  operation  is  often  fatal,  but,  if  successful, 
the  new  shell  is  formed  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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The  ocgans  of  sight  and  hearing  in  the  cniBtacea  are  small ; 
their  eye*  have  but  T^rj  little  power  of  sight,  while  their  organ 
of  hearing  is  at  the  external  base  of  the  antennae,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  membrane  like  that  of  the  tympanum,  above  which 
is  a  kind  of  cell  full  of  liquid,  where  ends  a  nerve.  Not 
much  is  known  as  to  their  sense  of  smelling  and  taste.  Most 
live  on  animal  matter,  and  very  few  imbibe  any  liquid  matter. 
Their  blood  is  white,  or  rather  of  a  lilac  tinge.  The  heart  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  has  but  one  cavity. 
It9  contractions  drive  the  blood  to  the  arteries,  which  dis- 
tribute it  over  the  body.  The  veins  are  very  incomplete.  The 
Crustacea  being  aquatic,  their  breathing  is  similar  to  that  of 
other  aquatic  animals,  though  some  breathe  through  their 
•ikin. 

All  the  Crustacea  are  oviparous.  The  female,  after  laying 
her  eggs,  keeps  them  for  some  time  hanging  under  her  stomach*, 
cr  even  among  the  numerous  flaps  of  her  tail.  The  young 
undergo  scarcely  any  change  after  their  adult  age,  except  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  their  claws. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  describe  all  the  genera  of 
the  class  of  Crustacea.  The  Decapod  Crustacea  are  the  most 
numerous  class.  The  head  and  thorax  of  these  ^^rustacea  are 
confounded  in  a  single  mass,  covered  by  a  carapace.  This 
dorsal  buckler  projects  beyond  the  forehead,  descends  on  each 
side  to  the  edge  of  the  paws,  and  goes  back  to  the  abdomen. 
The  sea  and  land-crab  are  of  this  race. 

A  very  common  crab  is  the  Cancer  puber,  which  is  covered 
bf  a  yellow  head  of  down,  and  has  black  claws.  ,The  Cancer 
cursor  of  Linnaeus,  or  running  crab,  which  is  found  on  the 
.  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  runs  with  such  velocity,  that  a 
hone  at  a  gallop  can  scarcely  catch  it.  During  the  day  this 
animal  lives  in  holes  dug  by  himself  in  the  sand,  and  come^ 
out  only  at  night.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  there  is  discovered, 
in  great  numbers,  a  crab  called  by  naturalists  Podophthalmut 
tpinosuSf  which  has  very  long  projecting  eyes.  The  Cancer 
ruricolay  which  the  Prench  have  christened  the  Tourlourottf  or 
raw  recruit,  is  blood-red,  with  yellow  spots,  which  fojrm  the 
letter  H  very  distinctly.  This  species  is  very  common  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  Tourlourott,  instead  of  living  in  the  water, 
dwells  in  damp  woods.  It  breathes,  however,  in  the  same 
vay  &s  the  water-crab,  by  the  giUs,  which,  however,  require 
more  oxygen  than  water  can  dissolve,  and  act  in  the  air  like 
lungs.  Nature,  to  prevent  their  drying  up,  has  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  breathing  cavity  sometimes  a  sort  of  cell,  which 
zeceiTes  the  water  necessary  to  maintain  humidity  round  the 
gills ;  sometimes  a  spongy  membrane  in  the  vault  of  this 
cavity. 

These  animals  live  chiefly  on  vegetables,  and  are  nocturnal 
and  crepuscular.  They  dwell  in  the  hills,  sometimes  a 
long  way  from  the  sea  ;  during  the  rainy  season,  they  * 
quit  their  land  habitation,  to  go  down  to  the  water.  They 
congregate  in  largft troops,  and  start  on  their  journey.  The 
traveller  who  is  delayed  at  night  in  South  America  on  his 
road,  will  often  fall  in  with  this  singular  army  crossing  woods, 
fields,  and  rivers  at  a  rapid  rate  ;  checked  by  no  obstacles,  and 
sweeping  all  before  them  in  their  ravages.  These  periodical 
journeys  are  taken  in  time  to  renew  the  water  in  their  gill- 
supplying  cells.  Doctor  Lamaout  says:  "Admiral  Drake 
having  landed,  in  1605,  some  of  his  crew  on  a  desert  coast  of 
South  America,  these  famished  crabs  fell  upon  them,  bit  their 
legs,  upset  them,  and  devoured  them."  We  fancy  this  must 
be  a  traveller's  tale. 

The  sea  spiders  are  a  kind  of  crab  with  very  long  claws. 
The  Maia  Bquinado,  or  Cancer  maiaf  is  of  this  kind.  It  is  four 
inches  long  and  three  broad.  Its  back  is  all  covered  by  hairy 
pimples.  This  species  is  very  common  in  the  ocean  and  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  ancients  considered  it  sacred  to 
Diana  of  Ephesiis.  They  attributed  to  it  great  wisdom  and 
a  love  of  music.  On  many  Greek  medals  are  fac-similes  of 
this  crustaceons  animal. 

Craw-fish  and  lobsters  have  their  tails  at  least  as  long  as 
their  bodies.  They  are  naturally  swimmers,  scarcely  ever 
come  on  shore,  and  seldom  walk  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
They  keep  moving  about,  and  the  vigorous  movements  of  their 


tails  impel  them  forward  with  great  rapidity.  Lobsters  are 
Crustacea  with  cylindrical  antennae,  very  long  and  covered 
with  prickly  points  ;  their  paws  are  without  claws,  while  on 
their  forehead  are  two  long  bending  horns.  Such  is  the 
common  lobster  {Astacitt  elephas)^  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration  (flg.  8).  This  is  often  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and, 
with  its  eggs,  will  weigh  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds.  Its  armour 
is  thorny,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  down.  The  back  is  of  a 
greenish  brown,  and  ftie  tail  is  dotted'  by  yellow  spots.  This 
race  inhabits  the  coasts  of  the  milder  climates  of  Europe. 
During  the  winter  they  remain  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  In 
the  spring  they  come  out  to  the  shore,  and  lay  their  numerous 
and  f  uddy  eggs  in  the  holes  of  rocks. 

fhe  §fa  craw-^sh  (Astcums  marinm)  often  reachea  an  Immense 
size,  even  p^ore  than  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  This  crustacean 
is  found  in  the  European  seas,  and  on  the  coast  of  America. 

The  Palemons  include  the  prawns  •  and  shrimps.  The 
PalcEmon  serrcUiUf  or  common  prawn,  represented  in  our  draw- 
ing (&g.  6),  is  from  three  to  four  inches  long.  It  is  of  a 
pale-red  colour,  and  is  a  favourite  article  of  food  with  large 
portions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  A  little  parasitical 
crustacean  is  often  found  upon  them,  the  Bopyrus  crangorum^ 
which  by  certain  fishermen  is  taken  to  be  the  young  sole. 

The  hefjpit  crab  {Cancer  hernJMrdus  or  Fa ffttrus,  fig.  8)  has  a 
large  abdomen,  which  projects  backwards  in  a  very  peculiar 
way.  The  hind  quarters  of  the  animal  are  thus  exposed  to 
continual  assault.  But  what  nature  has  refused,  the  strange 
instinct  of  the  animal  provides.  The  hermit  finds  a  univalve 
shell,  in  which  it  inserts  itself  by  means  of  its  hind  claws ; 
this  parasitical  protection  it  drags  after  it  everywhere,  and 
even  sometimes  gets  into  it  altogether,  its  fore  paws  being 
alone  visible.  Every  year,  in  the  early  months,  when  the 
animal  changes  its  skin,  it  goes  about  looking  for  a  fresh  shell 
— a  shell  more  proportioned  to  its  new  growth.  The  crab  may 
fie  seen  lodging-hunting  with  all  the  care  and  precision  of  a 
particular  old  maid.  It  pokes  its  nose  and  then  its  tail  into 
every  spiral  shell  it  meets,  until  it  finds  precisely  the  fit  it 
wants.  As  soon  as  the  brute  finds  one  which  thoroughly  suits 
it,  the  old  house  is  cast  away,  and  the  new  one  popped  into 
with  the  utmost  agility.  The  shell  sticks  so  fast,  that  you 
can  only  get  the  crab '  out  by  using  fire.  Many  diffi?rent 
names  have  been  given  to  this  animal — ^the  soldier,  Diogenes, 
the  hermit — all  of  which  are  significant  enough.  A  very 
correct  representation  of  it  is  given  in  our  engraving. 

The  Birgi  are  great  Crustacea  of  the  Indies,  somewhat  like 
the  Fagurua,  The  most  remarkable  of  the  species  is  the  Cancer 
iatrOf  or  robber  crab.  This  animal  leaves  the  sea  at  night 
and  climbs  up  the  cocoa-nut  tree  to  steal  the  fruit,  of  which  it 
is  very  fond.  Some  of  our  young  readers  may.  recollect  a 
humorous  scene  in  illustration  of  this,  in  the  *'  Swiss  Family 
Robinson."  This  animal,  by  its  peculiar  habits,  brings  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  naturalist  a  singular  anomaly  in  amphibious 
life.  The  robber  crab  is  followed  in  its  land  trips  by  another 
animal,  breathing  through  the  gills.  A  rare  animal  of  the 
Bercha  species,  the  Perca  scandens^  also  quits  its  natural 
element  as  if  in  search  of  the  crab,  which  it  foHows  to  the 
trees  where  it  is  feeding.  The  Perca  is  peculiarly  constituted 
to  retain  a  certain  quantity  of  water  to  moisten  the  gills, 
which,  by  the  closing  of  their  extremities,  are  preserved  from 
the  air. 

There  are  many  other  minor  Crustacea.  One  of  these  is  the 
Onisciis  ceti  (Bg.  1 3),  found  on  the  body  of  the  whale,  and  on  the 
mackerel.  The  Oniactis  aselhu^  or  common  woodlouse  (fig.  16), 
and  its  varieties,  are  well  known  in  our  houses  and  gardens. 
It  is  a  small  animal,  with  eight  rings  of  shell.  Its  gills  are 
under  the  front  scales  over  the  tail.  They  roll  up  into  a  round 
ball  when  touched,  which  makes  them  an  object  of  wonder 
to  children.  These  animals  frequent  retired  and  dark  places, 
and  are  found  often  under  stones.  They  feed  upon  corrupt 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  rarely  come  forth,  except  in 
damp  weather.  The  female  collects  her  eggs  in  a  membranous 
pocket  under  the  thorax ;  the  little  ones  come  to  life  there, 
and  are  carried  about  by  her  everywhere  she  goes.  If  you 
take  one  of  them  and  turn  it  on  its  back,  the  little  ones  may 
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be  BMii  running  in  md  out  of  the  membTUunu  pocket.    The  link  between   the  cruitaeek  and   the  moUoMk,      They   all 

coQunon  woodlotue  ie  emooth,  of  the  colour  of  MhM,  with  belong  to  the  *ea,  iwim  freely  when  yovBg,   wl   then   fix 

bUck  ipote,  Hid  a  little  jellow ;  but  lome  tie  found  in  the  themeelTea  for  eyet  on  lone  Kubmarina  body.    They  ulheic 

conntiT  which  haye,  like  it,  ten  rings,  without  founting  the  bj  the  back.     Their  form  i<  elongsted,  their  bodiei  nre  bent, 

head  and  tail.    The  front  1b  yery  amootb,  of  a  brown  hue,  and  contained  in  a  ahell  of  aereral  paita.    Thej  hare  do  eye*, 

specked  with  gray,  bnt  without  any  yellow  ipots.    The  artrui-  their  mouth  it  like  that  of  the  cmstacea ;  the  lower  part  of 


diUo  woodlouie  is  broad,  smooth,  and  ahining.    It  is  black,  theirbodyiscompoiedof  two  ranges  of  gristly  lobet,  with  two 

with  a  little  white  about  the  edges  of  the  rings.     Of  the  first  homed  appendage*  with  numerous  prqections.    Theee,  about 

ten  rings  which  compose  its  body,  without  counting  the  head  fuur  and  twenty  in  number,  the  animal  keeps  conataatty  in 

and  tail,  the  first  seven  are  wide,  and  the  three  others  ate  motion,  and  thus  draws  within  her  little  roriei  the  animal- 

nanow.  culcs  on  which  it  feeds.    They  haTc  thtir  heart  in  the  dorul 

Passing  from  these  to  the  cirrhipedea,  wc  find  them  lo  be  a  part  of  iheir  backs,  and  breathe  Ihmngh  gilli. 
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I   l^ltirado  medicinalit). 


onto  tctckt  ud  bottonu  of  ihips,  where  thejr  are  known  u      or  highly-coloured  blood,    Thiiuialogy  with  the  ■uperiororder 
bmicln.   There  wm  a  time  when  bird*  were  MJd  to  grow  out      of  uuin«la  made  lonie  naturalist*  pUce  them  at  the  head  of ' 


of  ihem.    The  k 

gimp.    They  an 


>  eroall  speeitB  of  the  cirrhipede      aiticuUted  animal*  \  but  in  every  other  point  of  thtir  orgnni- 
a  thoit  shell  (Hgi.  14  and  IS).  sation  tbeyare  compared.to  iniecta  and  Crustacea.   Theii  body 
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U  long.  «ift,  «nd  divided  into  a  great  mdny  ring,.    Some  have  no  eyei,  no  anteims ;  but  toward,  the  tail  ue  nunnou*  >ppeii. 

Uttle  .pots,   which  have  been  suspected  to   be  eyes.      The  dageBdoingtheofficeofalliheeemembera.   The?  inhabit  a  tube, 

mouth  IS  at  the  extreme  end,  wh.le  they  breatlie,  some  in  the  Such  are  the  serputa,  whieli  live  in  calcareou.  tube.,  ii»dd. 

ordmary  waj-.  some  by  gills.                                                      _  ao,T,_  „iQ,  ^  („f^^  extremitv.  as  wiU  be  aeen  from  tJie  cul 

The  wandering  annelija   have  the  organs  of  re.piratioii  (Bg.  12).    They  havebeen called aea-brushea.    TheparlictiLu 

tk«d  upon  the  W  part  of   the  body,  or  tliroughout   the  apeeimen  given  is  the  S^jiula  virvicuhri.  of  Liunaus,  found 
whole  length.     They  have  little  silky  knobs,  which  scne  as 
feet.    They  swim  and  walk,  and  live  generally  under  stones, 
wnong  shells  or  fixed  in  the  sand.   A  kind  of  mucous  secretion 


{Serpula  rt 


ciilarii).* 


la.  ».- 


K  {Lipat  balanut). 


in  the  European  seas.  There  is  one  little  known  member  of 
this  division,  the  Dcnlatima  elephantinum,  wliich  lives  in  a 
regular  tube,  slightly  arrhed,  and  open  at  both  end«. 

The  copmon  earth-worms  (Lumhncui  trrrtHru)  are,  as 
every  one  knows,  red.  Ihey  feed  on  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.     They  are  the  only  ones  which  do  not  live  in  vrater. 


Rpread  over  the  body  collects  a  tubular  sheath  round  them,  in 
which  they -dwell;  but  they  can  leave  it  at  will.  They  are  of 
the  lea,  and  very  numerous.  Some  only  can  be  quoted.  The 
Zuoiirinu  ninriiiw,  or  fisherman's  sand-worm  (Eg.  11),  is  about 
ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  and  has  no  gilU,  gave  in  the  middle 
of  the  body ;  its  head  is  not  defined,  and  presents  neither 
antcnnffi,  nor  eyes,  nor  jaws  :  Sshermen  use  it  as  bait.  When 
taken  up  in  the  fingers,  they  exude  a  liquid  which  »taina  the 
aldn.    They  are  found  two  or  three  feet  deep  in  the  sand,  and, 


They   breathe   through  their   pores,    and   mulUpIy  by  the 
division  of  their  bodies  into  one  or  more  parta. 

The  division  of  sucking  annelida  have  no  sUky  down  on 
the  skin.  They  have  at  each  end  a  dilatable  and  catching 
cavity,  which  acts  like  a  cupping-glass.  The  animal  faatejs  en 
to  anything  firmly  by  thismeanH.    The  mouth  U  at  the  bottom  ' 


their  retreat  ii  marked  by  the  pile  of  sand  ejected  from  the 
hole  they  make. 
The  tube-dwelling  annelida  have  no  distinct  head,  no  jawa, 

*  2,  The  animal  in  its  tube  ;  3,  The  animal  nut  of  its  tube  ;  i 
and  8,  Extremity  of  a  gill. 

t  A,  The  mouth  ;  t,  The  eyes ;  o  □,  The  first  pairs  of  feet,  the 
anterior  of  which  i<  tiled  below  and  behind  the  head ;  B,  the 
third,  fuurth.  and  firth  pairs  of  clawsj  c,  Appcndnftes  of  the 
■eeond  and  thin!  segments,  hnving  at  their  base  the  orifice  of  the 
rcspiratoiy  organs,  d  d. 


I.    IS.— TI 


^{OnU. 


of  the  anterior  suction  organ,  and  is  armed  with  jaws,  wfcila 
there  are  spots  around,  which  may  be  eyea.  All  feed  on  oth« 
animals,  which  they  suck  or  swallow.  Some  fasten  on  to  fish 
and  frogs;  some  devour  moll  usca  and  tbelarvee  of  insects;  Eome 
fasten  on  to  animals,  and  even  to  men  when  in  the  waler. 
Some  are  known  to  enter  the  mouths  of  horaes  when  drinking, 
and  creep  under  their  tonguea,  or  into  their '  throats.  Such 
are  the  leeches,  which  have  an  oval  organ  of  suction  ten  eyes. 
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and  jtwfl  armed  witli  ceeth.  "When  a  leech  wislies  to  get 
through  th^  skin  of  the  animal  to  which  it  is  fixed,  its  fangs 
are  £utened  upon  the  skin,  the  tubercules  which  support  the 
jaws  stiffen,  contract,  and  the  dental  appendages  cut  the  skin. 
Three  little  wounds  are  made,  like  the  letter  Y,  whence  the 
blood  issues  drop  bj  drop,  and  passes  into  the  animal's  yast 
stomach.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  use  made  of  these,  and 
to  many  our  design  will  be  more  familiar  than  agreeable.  Of 
Iftte  years  the  use  of  leeches  has  become  so  general,  that  these 
animals  form  an  important  branch  of  commerce.  The  ponds 
of  Spain  and  France  have  been  entirely  cleared,  and  they  are 
now  brought  from  Hungary  and  Turkey. 

The  medicinal  leech  [Hirudo  viedicinalis,  fig.  9)  is  from  four  to 
fire  inches  long,  with  ninety-eight  equal  rings.  The  opening 
of  the  mouth  is  found  longitudinally  under  the  upper  lip, 
while  the  belly  is  olive- coloured  and  spotted  with  black.  The 
mode  of  reproduction  in  leeches  was  Very  little  known  imtil 
recently.  They  are  o^parous.  The  eggs,  to  the  number  of 
eight  or  fifteen,  are  surrounded  by  a  membranous  capsule, 
which  is  covered  by  a  regular  cocoon  ;  this  cocoon  is  formed 
of  a  semi-transparent  tissue.  The  young  leeches  creep  out  of 
a  small  orifice  at  the  proper  time  (fig.  10].* 

The  rotatory  worms  have  only  been  known  since  the  dis- 
coTcry  of  the  microscope.  As  long  as  this  instrument  only 
magnified  them  a  hundred- fold,  no  distinct  organ  could  be 
seen  in  their  interior,  and  they  were  quoted  as  examples  of  a 
kind  of  animated  jelly,  feeding  by  absorption.  But  modem 
naturalists  have,  by  means  of  powerful  instruments,  discovered 
that  their  organisation  is  only  apparently  simple.  One  of  this 
division,  the  Fttrcularia  rediviva,  has  been  made  celebrated  by 
the  experiments  of  Spallanzani.  It  lives  in  fresh  and  salt 
water,  and  is  found  in  gutter-pipes  of  houses.  Its  life  is 
»TLspcnded  by  loss  of  humidity ;  but  when  it  has  been  appa- 
rently dead  for  weeks,  it  suffices  to  damp  it  with  one  drop  of 
water  to  give  it  life  and  motion. 

The  last  division  consists  of  those  worms  which  are  capable 
of  existence  only  in  the  interior  of  other  animals,  which  lodge 
in  the  liver,  the  eyes,  and  the  digestive  canal.     They  are 


oviparous  and  viviparous.  The  tape,  or  solitary  worm,  is  well 
known.  There  are  many  individuals  of  this  species.  All 
animals  are  subject  to  them.  They  cause  sickness,  thinness,  de- 
vouring appetite,  suflering,  and  even  death.  The  Tttnia  vulgaris 
has  reached  three  hundred  feet  in  length.  Boerhaave  freed  a 
Russian  nobleman  of  one  as  large  as  that.  They  are,  like  the 
Tania  solium^  very  diflicult  of  extirpation.  Some  are  found  in 
the  brains  of  sheep,  others  in  the  liver  of  animals  and  man. 

The  moUusca  and  the  zoophytes  form  the  last  divisions  of 
aoology.  The  moUusca  include  oysters,  snails,  &c.  They  are 
without  spinal  -  marrow  and  any  interior  skeleton.  Their 
ner\'ous  system  is  composed  of  several  medullar  masses,  dis- 
posed at  different  points,  and  of  which  the  principal,  which 
may  be  called  the  brain,  is  situated  across  the  oesophagus. 
They  are  extremely  varied  in  form,  soft,  and  with  the  muscles 
adhering  to  the  skin.  In  most  instances  they  have  sheila.  In 
nearly  every  case,  the  beautiful  and  varied  shells  which  are  so 
much  ado^red  are  only  coloured  on  the  outside. 

Of  the  zoophytes  little  more  can  be  said.  Below  them  are 
other  aquatic  creations,  which  were  thought  to  be  produced 
spontaneously  in  water  where  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
had  been  infused.  Their  mode  of  multiplication  is  even  yet 
disputed.  It  is,  however,  now  pretty  generally  allowed  that 
they  propagate  by  the  division  of  their  bodies  into  parts. 
They  are  in  some  instances  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived. Imagine  an  animal  onc-2,000th  part  of  a  line  in 
diameter,  digesting  his  food  in  a  stomach  the  coats  of  which 
are  one-6,000,000th  of  a  line  in  thickness!  Still  we  have 
not  arrived  at  the  most  infinitesimal  product  of  creation. 
Leuwcnhoeck  and  Malesieu  have  studied  animalcules,  of' 
which  10,000,000  united  would  not  reach  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
sand;  and  others  27,000,000  of  times  as  small  as  iei  mitei 
which  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

♦  Kvte,  tojig.  10. — 1,  Capsules  recently  laid;  2,  A  capsule  developed ; 
3,  A  developed  capsule,  showing  the  eggs ;  4,  A  capsule  containing 
the  young  leeches  about  to  be  hatched ;  5,  A  leech  lately  hatched ; 
6,  Mouth  of  ,tho  full-grown  leech,  showing  the  three  triangular 
jaws. 


VALLEY    OF    L AtJTEEBRUNNEN. 


Tub  VaUey  of  Lauterbrunncn  is  the  favourite  resort  of 
Bummer  tourists  in  Switzerland.  Its  length  is  about  fifteen 
miles ;  its  breadth  seldom  exceeds  half  a  mile.  It  has  been 
likened  to  a  deep  chasm  formed  in  a  mass  of  mountains,  and 
straitened  between  the  vertical  walls  of  the  cliff.  There  is 
scarcely  any  country  in  the  world  which  contains  so  many 
cascades  in  so  small  a  space  as  this  valley.  A  recent  writer 
says,  "  In  the  way  of  valley  there  is  nothing  like  it ;  the  crag, 
the  torrent,  tlie  lonely  chSlet,  the  rock  of  the  hunter,  the 
eternal  Alps,  and  all  Uie  delicious  fillings  up  of  turf  and  tree 
are  here  strewn  about  by  a  mighty  hand."  On  the  western 
side,  the  enormous  chain  of  rocks  is  more  lofty  and  craggy 
than  on  the  opposite  -side,  and  from  this  abrupt  declivity  the 
streams  rush  d6wn  to  swell  the  waters  of  the  Liitschine. 
About  a  mUe  and  a  half  up  the  valley  is  the  Schcinige  Platte, 
^th  its  red  and  rounded  summit,  from  which  it  is  said  the 
genius  of  the  mouiatain  once  flung  a  chamois  hunter. 

A  strange  old  story  is  this  Lauterbrunncn  legend,  and  a 
fitting  locality  is  that  which  has  been  selected  as  the  site  of 
the  eTent.  Once  upon  a  time  a  hunter,  bold  as  a  lion,  and  an 
ardent  lover  of  the  chase,  pursued  a  doe  heavy  with  young, 
from  rock  to  rock,  from  crag  to  crag.  At  length  the  poor 
animal  was  completely  exhausted,  and  on  reaching  the  edge  of 
t  steep  precipice  her  strength  failed,  and  she  sank  down  te  die. 
The  stag,  when  sorely  pressed,  when  no  hope  of  escape  remains, 
when  the  bay  of  the  hound  draws  near — weeps — so  wept  the 
doe;  but  the  hunters  heart  was  steeled,  and  preparing  his 
cross-bow,  he  took  a  deadly  aim.  Suddenly  his  hand  shook, 
liis  limbs  trembled,  his  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  figure  of  an 


aged  man,  who,  seated  on  the  rock,  stretched  out  his  hand, 
which  the  chamois  licked  with  afiection.  **Man  of  the 
valley,"  the  stranger  said,  "  to  whom  God  has  given  all  the 
riches  of  the  plain,  why  dost  thou  pollute  this  mountain  with 
thine  unhallowed  footsteps  ?  I  do  not  come  down  and  take 
your  chickens  from  the  coop,  your  oxen  from  the  stall ;  why 
then  do  you  come  up  to  me,  to  slay  the  chamois  of*  the  rock, 
the  eagle  of  the  clouds  ? "  The  man  replied,  though  trembling 
and  afraid,  that  he  was  poor,  that  he  could  not  obtain  food  in 
the  valley,  and  so  had  been  driven  to  seek  it  on  the  moimtain. 
At  this  the  ghostly  man,  the  apparition  of  the  Lauter-  ' 
bruimen,  appeared  to  reflect,  and  after  a  little  began  to 
milk  the  doe,  and  the  milk  changed  immediately  into  cheese. 
**  Here,"  said  he,  "is  something  to  satisfy  your  hunger.  It 
will  last  for  ever,  provided  you  leave  unmolested  the  chamois 
and  the  eagle."  And  so  the  man  took  the  cheese  and  departed ; 
and  sure  enough,  the  story  goes,  his  cupboard  from  that  day  was 
always  found  well  supplied  with  this  dainty  and  miraculous 
cheese  ;  it  bulked  out  an  endless  feast,  and  tne  chamois  gained 
confidence  in  man  and  came  down  into  the  valley.  One  day 
the  'old  love  of  sport  came  strongly  on  the  man,  and  Itf  he 
watched  the^amois  play  before  his  chalet,  he  lifted  his  cross* 
bow,  took  alAand  killed  it.  Like  the  albatross,  shot  by  the 
ancient  mariner,  it  proved  a  bitter  curse  to  him.  The  cheese 
lasted  no  longer.  The  man  hunted  as  heretofore  up  among 
the  craggy  tops  and  mountain  heights,  until  at  last  came  the 
end :  a  chamois,  shot  by  him,  fell  over  a  precipice ;  he  watched 
its  terrible  descent,  striking  now  upon  this  outstretched 
branch,  now  on  yon  craggy  point ;  but,  lo,  at  the  bottom  there 
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«entwoe]rM,BeT]r  e7e«,«ye«oftheoldiiujiofthemoui)tBin,  demiu  it  as   "a  poor  thing,"   whieh,  the  remarka,   is    high 

from  whoM  ateady  glance  he  could  not  conceal  himBelf,  could  treason  in  the  valley,  but  true  nevertheleaa,    Wordawortb  call* 

not  draw  back,  but  turning  diuy,  trembling  like  •  leaf,  fell  it  "  a  aky-bom  waterfall,"     Says  he  :  — 

r".r*  *"•*"'  ■"■  """*■     ^"=^  "   '^  '^"""^  °^  '^^  "Uttered  by -h™,,cr  how  in.pi«d-^c«gned 

Scheuuge  PUtte  Fo,  whit  ..r.u^  «r.i™  d«.  thi.  c3t  ™ch 

The  Tillage,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  valley,  is  simple  Our  can,  and  oesr  the  dwelling!  of  mankind, 

and  unpretending,  and  consists  of  a  church,  a  psraonsge,  an  mj,  fietdi  fanuliuiied  to  huiofia  tpcech !— 

inn,  and  a  few  cottages.    The  Staubbach— "  fall  of  du»t"— is  No  mormaidi  warble,  U>  allay  the  wind— 

t^  grand  feature  of  the  district,  and  just  before  the  tTavellcr  Diiviag  >amc  voiul  towiud  a  dmgeroiu  beach— 


THl    V»LL«T    or    LIOTEUBKVNKBN,    AND    ml    CASOADB    Of   TS*    STAUBBACH. 

enlen  the  village,  a  fine  Ttew  of  this  casctide  may  be  obtained.  More  thrilling  melodiei ;  witch  innrering  witch. 

The  water  falls  nine  hundred  feet  perpendicularly—  To  chant  s  love-spelt,  never  intertwined 

And  fliagi  it>  lines  of  foamiag  light  along  Notei  shrill  and  wild  with  ait  more  murical ; 

And  to  and  fro,  like  the  piUe  coumcr't  tnil,  Alas  I  that  from  the  lipa  of  abject  want. 

The  ginnt  iteed  to  be  bestrode  by  Death,  Or  idleness  in  tatten  mendicant, 

Aa  told  in  the  Apoealypae.  The  tttain  (hould  flow— free  fancy  to  enthral. 

The  Staubbach  ii  remarkable  not  ao  much  fur  tbe  Tolume  of  ^"^  *>'k  icgret  and  uieleu  pity  haunt 

iu  waters  as  for  the  height  from  which  it  falli.    To  be  seen  "^^^  '"'^'  "''»  •"'B'".  thi«  aky-bom  watbbpall  !  " 

to  the 'beat  advantage  the  cascade  should  be  viewed  when  Thevalleyof  Lauterbrunneniaremarkablefortheluxurinnce 

illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.     Perhaps  no  object  in  of  iti  vegetalinn.     M.  Raemond  examined  very  careftilly  the 

Swiueiland  has  excited  so  much  observation,  and  ao  many  formation  of  the  valley,  and  was  led  to  consider  it  as  an  acci- 

.■ontriry  opinions.     Une  calls  ic'*B  river  rising  in  the  air;"  dental  crevice  formed  by  some  revolution  of  nature,  bywhich 

another,  "  a  wave  impetuously  rushing  from  the  empyrean ;"  the  rivers  were  broken  in  their  course,  and  left  to  pour  their 

anetheraajs,  "itwanta  sablimity ;"  and  a  fourth,  aladf,coa-  waters  into  the  gulf  that  opened  before  them. 
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THE   CAUCASIAN  RACl^. 

The  claMification  of  man  has  been  a  puzzle  to  vM  naturaliats 
who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  task.  TJlumenbach  re- 
gards man  as  a  single  species,  with  five  great  varieties,  vix. : — 
1 .  the  Caucasian ;  2,  the  Mongolian ;  3,  the  Ethiopian ;  4,  the 
Malay ;  and  5,  the  American.  Cuvier  simplifies  the  preceding 
nrrangement  by^  reducing  the  primary  divisions  to  three, 
namely,  the  Caucasian;  the  Mongol,  or  Alteic;  and  the  Negro 
or  Ethiopian.  As  to  the  Malay  race,  Cuvier  does  not  know 
how  to  localise  it,  or  to  what  affinities  he  may  refer  it,  "We 
will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  pronounce  that  the  arrange- 
nicatB  of  Blumenbach  and  Cuvier  are  more  philosophical  than 
all  other*,  or  more  correct,  but  they  are  at  any  rate  among 
the  most  popular  and  best  understood. 

Of  the  three  races  of  man  enumerated  by  Cuvier,  tliat  termed 
Ijt  him  Caucasian  is  universally  considered  to  be  invested  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  corporeal  beauty,  in  connexion  with  the 
mAsi  exalted  mental  organisation.  By  the  term  Caucasian,  in 
i'j?  moat  restricted  sense,  is  meant  the  natives  of  the  Caucasus 
range  of  mountains,  a  population  of  known  and  acknowledged 
beauty,  fair  of  complexion,  magnificent  of  form.  In  a  wider 
sense,  the  term  Caucasian  is  applied  to  races  which  participate 
more  or  less  in  the  physical  qualities  of  the  native  Georgians 
and  Circassians.  The  term,  however,  is  used  very  loosely, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  Caucasian  origin  of  various  vo- 
called  ''  Caucasian  races  "  is  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  wildest 
flights  of  ethnologists.  Nevertheless,  the  expression'answers 
the  purpose  of  roughly  grouping  together  certain  tribes  of 
nun ;  and  being  convenient  in  this  way,  and  generally  under- 
stood, we  will  still  continue  to  use  it. 

Let  the  reader,  however,  banish  from  lus  mind  the  idea  of 
i'hitfncM  as  being  indispensable  to  a  Caucasian ;  for  although 
the  Exiglish  are  white,  as  indeed  are  all  their  European  frater- 
nity, and  although  they  and  all  their  European  neighbours 
(oearlj)  are  Caucasians,  yet  the  Hindoo  is  jet  black,  and  the 
Abyssinian  black  almost,  nevertheless  both  are  regarded  by 
( uTier  as  of  the  Caucasian  stock.  In  point  of  fact,  the  charac- 
tehitics  of  the  Caucasian  race  may  be  sununed  up  as  follows : — 
Head  oyol,  forehead  open^  nose  prominent,  cheek-bones  either 
not  projecting,  or  but  slightly  so,  the  zygomatic  arches  being 
moderately  compressed ;  ears  small,  and  close  teeth,  vertical 
m  their  direction ;  jaws  moderate,  with  a  well-formed  chin  ; 
hair  long,  flowing,  sometimes  crisp,  but  never  woolly ;  beard 
mostly  fall ;  colour  variable.  Such,  then,  are  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  Caucasian  stock,  w)iich  is  also  the 
h[)e\M  or  Iranian  section  of  different  authors,  and  which 
inTolres  the  Celto-Seyth  Arabs  of  Desmoulins. 


A   FEW    WORDS    FROM    AUSTRALIA. 

BY  WILLIAM    HOWITT. 

Melvor  Diggvigt^  Victoria,  July  1,  1863. 

This  winter  we  have  travelled  up  to  the  netp  diggings.  Great 
was  their  fame  when  we  were  in  Melbourne.  Wonderful  were 
the  accounts  of  large  nuggets,  and  large  fortunes  being  foimd. 
We  have  arrived,  and  again  find  it  all  moonshine.  A  rush  of 
diggers  from  Bendigo,  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  per  day,  was 
the  consequence  of  these  grand  rumours;  three  miles  of 
ground  have  been  turned  up  to  find  next  to  nothing.  The 
Bendigo  men  have  hastened  back  again,  and  troops  of  others 
&re  from  day  to  day  following  them.  This  is  the  constant 
experience ;  such  are  the  diggings.  But  to  give  some  idea  of 
vrhat  gttting  to  these  diggings  is,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state, 
that  this  distance  of  seventy- five  miles  has  cost  us  tix  weeks 
to  accomplish!  or  about  two  miles  a  day  on  the  average, 
bringing  up  a  load  of  little  more  than  a  ton.  •  The  roads  we 
found  BtUl  more  frightful  than  those  to  the  Ovens.  They  are 
such,  that  the  iron  axle  of  our  cart  has  been  broken  four 
times,  and  has  cost  us  £13  in  repairing  it.  Xor  have  we 
been  singular  in  this  respect.  All  along  the  road  has  been 
the  spectacle  of  carts  and  b^ock-drays,  bogged  or  broken 
down  by  the  way-side.    These  bullock- drays  are  drawn  by 


twelve,  sixteen,  and  twenty  bullocks  each,  yet  they  are  con- 
stantly sticking  fast  or  breaking  down,  and  occasion  delays 
of  a  week  and  a  fortnight  at  a  time.  The  whole  road  was  again 
strevm  with  dead  horses  and  oxen.  In  fact,  no  one  who  has 
not  seen  it  can  conceive  anything  of  the  enormous  labour  and 
waste  of  animal  life  and  property  in  getting  up  to  the  diggings. 
In  coming  down  from  the  Ovens  last  autumn,  we  counted 
between  thirty  and  forty  bullocks  and  horses  lying  by  the 
way. 

Then  as  to  the  weather,  we  are  told  by  all  the  accounts  that 
I  have  seen,  of  the  paradoxical  nature  of  this  climate,  of  the 
wmter  without  ice  and  snow.  My  brother  Richard,  in  his 
account  of  the  colony,*  by  far  the  most  faithful  account  of  it 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  was  vehemently  accused  by  the  colonial 
papers  with  having  stated  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  ice 
there  in  the  winter,  and  he  so  far  qualified  his  statement  as  to 
say  that  there  was  none  on  pools  or  creeks  (brooks).  Now  on 
this  journey  I  have  seen  more  snow  than  I  have  seen  in  Eng- 
land for  the  last  three  years.  One  day,  near  Kilmore,  it 
snowed  as  heavily  as  I  ever  remember  it  to  have  snowed  in 
England,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  It  was  then  three  inches  deep,  and  tl^ 
settlers  said,  that  in  the  gullies  of  the  neighbouring  mountains 
it  was  in  many  places  three  feet  deep.  The  snow  lay  so 
heavily  o|i  the  trees,  which  are  all  evergreens,  that  it  broke 
them  down  like  carrots.  As  for  ice,  we  have  had  severe  frosts 
for  a  week  together,  the  ice  in  the  morning  being  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  pools  and  the  still  places  of 
the  creeks.  .In  our  buckets  it  was  often  half  an  inch  thick,  ^ 
in  our  washhand-basin  the  ice  was  frequently  a  solid  mass  of 
more  than  an  inch  thick  from  one  night's  frost.  It  is  true 
that  the  sun  in  this  latitude  has  so  much  power  that  the  frost 
has  never,  in  our  experience,  lasted  through  the  day ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  days  are  warm  and  fine,  often  fot  a  week 
together.  To-day,  as  I  write,  the  thermometer  stands  at  70® 
in  our  tent.  Indeed,  we  like  the  winter  season  much  the  best. 
Though  there  is  often  very  severe  cold  at  night,  that  we  can 
keep  qyit  by  a  good  tent,  and  plenty  of  blimkets  and  rugs. 
And  though  we  have  a  rapid  alternation  frequently  of  roaring 
winds,  fogs,  and  drenching  rains,  yet  we  are  at  this  season 
free  from  the  fierce  heats  and  the  myriads  of  tormenting  insects 
of  summer. 

As  to  heat,  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  single  thermometrical  table 
of  this  coimtry  which  has  not  been  most  grossly  inaccurate. 
Refer  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Westgarth,  one  of  the  most  careful 
statitians  of  the  colony,  and  you  find  the  highest  degree  of 
Bummer  heat,  as  quoted  from  the  government  observations  at 
Melbourne,  at  73*48,  in  January,  about  the  hottest  month  of 
the  year,  corresponding  with  our  July.  That  is  quoted  as  the 
hottest  day  of  tiie  year,  the  observation  being  taken  at  2*80, 
P.M.  While  in  June,  the  mid- winter  here,  the  lowest  degree 
was  46*96.  The  intermediate  months  range,  according  to  that 
table,  at  about  from  55  to  68  degrees. 

Now  from  this  you  would  conclude  that  Port  Phillip  was 
one  of  the  mildest  climates  in  the  world.  It  could  not  even 
be  60  hot  as  in  England,  where  I  have  known  the  thermo- 
meter stand  at  110^  in  summer;  and  it  could  never  possibly 
freeze,  for  the  thermometer,  according  to  this  table,  never 
descends  to  42^.  Nay,  Mr.  Westgarth,  speaking  of  the  hot 
winds  which  visit  this  country  in  summer,  actually  shrivelling 
up  the  com  into  tinder,  says,  "  At  Melbourne  they  commonly 
last  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  vrith  a  temperature  of 
from  80®  to  90®  in  the  shade,  ascending  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  as  high  as  100®.  In  the  Sydney  district  they  blow 
with  greater  severity,  and  are  more  apt  to  injure  or  destroy 
the  crop." — p.  37.  Mr.  Westgarth  again  gives  a  table  of  the 
government  observations  taken  at  Adelaide,  which  states  the 
highest  degree  of  heat  occurring  on  a  summer  day,  at  noon, 
as  106i® ;  the  lowest,  in  Jime,  as  47i''.  So  that  nobody  in 
Adelaide,  if  the  government  can  be  relied  on,  need  suffer  any 
excess  of  heat  in  summer,  nor  fear  such  a  thing  as  frost 

•  **  Impressions  of  Australia  Felix,"  by  Richard  Howitt. — 
Bohn :  London. 
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in  winter.     But  here,  as  at  home,  the  weather  is  neither 
regulated  by  act  of  government,  nor  act  of  parliament,  but  by 
the  act  of  God ;  and  people  are  therefore  much  surprised,  in 
this  country,  to  find  theiiiselves  'in  summer  broiling  under  a 
sun  shedding  a  heat  of  ISO''  and  more  in  the  sun,  and  freezing 
them  in  winter  at  about  26^  or  28^.    Last  summer,  amongst 
the  hills  in  the  Ovens  district,  not  far  from  the  Snowy  Moun- 
tains— therefore  notoriously  a  much  cooler  region  than  the 
plains  and  lower  country — we  had  the  heat  very  commonly  in 
our  tent  120®  at  noon.     On  one  occasion  it  stood  at  139®  in 
the  sun,  and  120®  in  the  shade,  and  the  following  night  sank 
to  40® ;  having  thus  varied  nearly  100®  in  the  twenty- four 
hours.    This  8uinmer,*the  inhabitants  tell  us,  is  the  coolest 
summer  they  have  experienced  .for  many  years.    If  you  refer 
to  the  works  of  Count' Strzelecke  and  Montgomery  Martin, 
they  give  you  the  same  statements  as  Mr.  Westgarth,  and 
drawn,  probably,  from  the  same  sources.    As  I  have  said,  in 
winter  the  thermometer   has  frequently  sunk   considerably 
below  the  freezing  point.     On  Wednesday  last  it  stood  at  31® 
at  sunrise. .  Perhaps  the  inaccuracy  of  the  government  obser- 
vations may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  explained  by  their  being 
taken  in  close-built  rooms,  and  not,  as  they  should  be,  in  the 
open  air.    They  ought  also  in  the  morning  to  have  been  taken 
at  sunris| ;   between  that  and  eight  o'clock  the  rise  of  the 
mercury  is  wonderful. 

Now  these  accounts  arc  as  unwise  as  they  are  false.  If  the 
writers  in  this  colony  would  not  try  to  give  us  "better  bread 
than  can  be  made  of  wheat,'*  if  they  would  leave  the  country 
as  God  and  nature  have  made  it,  those  who  come  hither 
would  find  it  a  good  and  pleasant  country,  instead  of  feeling, 
as  they  almost  to  a  man  do,  imposed  upon,  and  therefore 
indignant  and  full  of  denunciation.  The  drawbacks  and  the 
climate  ought  to  be  stated  fully  and  fairly,  as  well  as  the 
attractions,  e.^.,  the  hot,  suffocating  dust- winds  of  summer ; 
the  countless  swarms  of  insects  and  reptiles,  mosquitoes,  flies, 
ants — many  of  them  an  inch  long  and  stinging  as  badly  as 
wasps — by  millions ;  scorpions,  centipedes,  poisonous  spiders, 
and  venomous  serpentsi  The  latter  of  these  vermin,  however, 
are  of  small  consideration  in  comparison  vnth  the  ''Little 
Black  Devil  of  Australia" — the  small  black  fly,  which  is 
legion.  This  most  pestilent  insect  is  as  numerous  as  it  was  in 
Egypt  during  the  plagues  there.  It  gives -you  no  rest  for 
about  five  months  of  the  year,  and  is,  in  truth,  the  greatest 
turse  of  the  country.  ^Mosquitoes,  however  bad,  do  not 
deserve  a  mention  beside  them.  You  are  obliged  to  envelop 
your  head  and  face  in  a  veil,  or  you  would  be  driven  almost 
mad,  and  be  in  danger  of  being  blinded  by  the  envenomed 
opthalmia  which  they  occasion. 

Those  who  describe  the  climate  should  tell  us,  too,  of  the 
rains,  the  frosts,  the  violent  winds  of  winter ;  and  then  poor 
wretches  would  not  attempt  to  walk  up  to  the  diggings  with 
only  a  single  blanket  or  rug  to  wrap  themselves  in  on  the 
ground  at  night,  and  to  walk  as  in  noonday  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time.  Still,  as  I  have  said,  we  like  the  winter  best. 
The  air  is  then,  at  considerable  intervals,  mild  and  temperate ; 
there  are  fresh  breezes  blowing  about  you.  The  feeling  is 
more  that  of  the  climate  of  England.  You  have  plenty  of 
good  water  running  in  the  creeks,  and  are  exempt  from  the 
intolerable  plague  of  flies,  and  the  broiling  oppression  of  a 
perfectly  tropical  heat. 

Let  me  now  say  something  of  the  modes  of  getting  up  to 
the  diggings.  These  are  chiefly  three.  The  first  is  to  engage 
a  bullock- dray  for  a  whole  piirty,  to  carry  up  your  tent  and 
effects.  Bullock-drays  are  the  most  certain,  and  in  many 
cases  the  only  vehicles  that  can  make  their  way  through  the 
bogs  and  deep  miry  roads.  With  twelve  or  sixteen  bullocks, 
they  seem  to  stick  at  nothing,  but  go  on  steadily  but  surely  * 
through  places  that  are  impassable  to  horses.  Yet  even  these 
are  not  proof  against  the  difficulties  of  the  journey.  They  are 
seen,  ever  and  anon,  sticking  fast  up  tu  the  axles ;  their  wheels 
and  poles,  though  massy,  smashed  to  atoms ;  their  ponderous 
iron  axles  snapped  like  glass ;  and  their  cattle  with  their 
necks  broken,  or  drowned  in  the  creeks.  For  these  wagons 
the  rate  of  carriage  to  the  diggbigs  is  enormous.    Last  year  it 


was  £150  a  ton  to  the  Ovens ;  at  present  it  is  £80  a  ton.  hither, 
or  more  than  £1  per  mile.    The  disadvantages  of  going  by 
these  drays  are,^  that  you  not  only  walk  the  whole  'way,  but 
have  to  sleep  under  them,  or  in  the  open  air,  whatever  be  the 
weather.    The  tents  are  most  commonly  packed  so  that  yov 
cannot  have  them  on  the  road.    You  are,  of  course*  liable  to 
be  delayed  by  the  accidents  I  have  mentioned.    The  expense 
is  severe  if  you  have  much  baggage,  especially  stores  for  the 
season.    It  cost  a  friend  of  ours  £50  to  go  thus  to  the  Ovens, 
though  he  had  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  effects.     Xext,  on 
arriving  at  the  diggings,  you  are  set  dovm  at  the  first  place 
that  the  drivers  can  get  rid  of  you,  and  as  it  is  a  matter  of  riD 
small  difficulty  to  decide  where  it  is  best  to  locate  yourself, 
so  as  tQ  combine  all  the  requisites  of  being  on  the  best  part  of 
the  diggings,  of  wood  and  water,  you  have  probably  to  hire 
another  cart  or  dray  to  remove  your  effects  to  the  spot  fixed  on 
'  as  a  digging,  and  that  at  a  most  extravagant  price.    At  every 
bush  you  find  yourself  pinned,  as  it  were,. to  the  ground, 
having  no  conveyance  of  your  own,  and  are  in  danger  of  coming 
in  too  late.    At  every  move,  whether  to  different  parts  of  the 
diggings  or  to  different  diggings,    you  must  still  hire,  hire, 
hire,  at  a  heavy  rate.    You  must  also  pay  for  the  carting  of 
your  washing-stuff  to  the  nearest  creek  or  water-hole,  at  an 
average,  about  £1  per  load.    Therefore,  the  second  plan  is  the 
mqst  independent. 

This  is  to  purchase  a  cart  of  your  own,  with  two  or  three 
horses,  and  convey  your  own  effects.    These  will  cost  you,  in 
Melbourne — that  is,  a  cart  with  two  good  horses,  capable  of 
carrying  the  tent,  tools,  and  some  stores  for  a  party  of  four, 
with  harness  and  oats — about  £200.    With  these  you  can  make 
tlie  journey  at  your  pleasure,  as  far  as  the  roads  will  let  you ; 
have  your  tent  every  night,  if  you  will,  and  on  the  diggings  be 
able  to  move  and  remove  as  you  please ;  provided — that  your 
horses  are  not  stolen!    This,  however,  is  a  most  conunon 
occurrence,   and  horses  are,   therefore,  a  perpetual  care  and 
anxiety.    Every  day  there  is  an  immense  inquiry  after  stolen  or 
strayed  horses.    For  one  of  the  things  that  people  coming  to 
this  coimtry  should  most  carefully  bear  in  mind  is,  that  it  is 
notoriously  a  land  of  thieves.    Though  not  a  convict  colony 
itself,  the  gold  diggings  have  drawn  into  it  swarms  of  trans- 
ported felons,  housebreakers,  pickpockets,  and  the  Hke  vermin 
from  Sydney  and  Van  Biemen's  Land ;  and  not  the  less  80^ 
adroit  scoundrels,  in  my  opinion  the  worsf  of  all,  direct  from 
the  lowest  purlieus  of  London.    From  the  moment  you  put  your 
goods  into  the  lighter  from  the  ship  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
these  gentry.     They  are  about  the  lighters  as  porters,  on  the 
whari'es  as  the  same ;  and  if  you  do  not  miss  a  good  quantity 
of  your  most  valuable  effects  before  getting  into  Melbourne 
itself,  you  may  deem  yourself  lucky.    Again,  these  fellows 
swarm  on  the  roads[to  the  diggings  as  bush-rangers,  and  at  the 
diggings  as  thieves.    There  have  been  himdreds  of  them  col- 
lected on  these  new  diggings ;  people  have  been  plundered  on 
the  way,  their  tents  ransacked  ;  on  the  diggings,  their  horses 
carried  off— nine,  ten,  or  a  dozen  in  a  single  night ;  and  one 
man  was  actually  robbed  the  other  day  at  noon  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  diggings.    As  I  write,  the  police  are  carting  down 
a  dozen  thieves  to  the  prison  at  Melbourne.    You  may  chance, 
therefore,  on  the  road  to  find  your  horses  missing  some  morn- 
ing, and  may  stay  there  till  you  can  walk  down  to  Melbourne 
to  purchase  others.     We  have  known  various  cases  ot  this 
kind.     The  same  thing  may  any  day  occur  at  the  diggings. 
Otherwise,  this  is  by  far  the  most  independent  plan. 

The  third  plan  is,  to  walk  up  merely  with  what  is  called 
your,  swag— that  is,  a  rug  or  blanket  rolled  up,  containing  a  ■ 
change  of  Imen,  some  tea,  sugar,  and  flour.  This,  with  a  quart 
tin  pot  to  boil  your  tea  in,  and  a  pint  tin  panikin  to  drink  it 
out  of,  is  all  your  baggage.  Y^ou  live  on  tea  and  damper,  a 
heavy  cake  baked  in  the  ashes  of  your  fire ;  and  at  night  cut  ' 
down  a  quantity  of  leaves  for  a  bed,  and  roll  yourselves  in 
your  blanket.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  expedition. 
You  can  walk  up  to  the  diggings  in  a  few  days.  You 
have  no  pulling,  dragging,  and  struggling  with  bullocks 
or  horses  and  heavy  loads  through  the  terrible  roads  of  the 
country.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  exposed  to  the 
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veather  and  great  hardships,  especially  in  winter  and  rainy 
weather.  I  have  seen  scores  and  hnndreds — I  may  say  thou- 
sands—  of  young  men,  new- chums,  that  is,  fresh  to  the 
colony,  thus  wending  their  way  up  the  country.  A  great 
number  of  these  young  men  have  been  accustomed  to  all  the 
comforts  of  life  at  home ;  most  of  them  to  comfortable  homes, 
however,  in  many  instances,  humble.  To  see  these  young 
men  thus  wading  along  the  deep  miry  roads,  often  up  to  their 
knees,  picking  their  way,  often  in  utter  despair,  drenched  with 
whole  days  and  nights  of  rain,  foot-sore  and  jaded,  having  to 
lire  on  the  hardest  fare,  and  always  the  same — tea  and  damper, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  for  they  cannot  carry  meat 'and 
irring-pans  with  them — ^has  often  made  my  heart  ache. 

Many  of  these  adventurers,  after  coming  from  good  beds, 
d'i' It  change  of  linen,  and  plentiful  tables,  often  do  not  pull 
off  their  clothes  or  change  their  shirts  for  a  month  together. 
Tneir  hair  and  beards  become  bushy,  and  wild  as  the  wilder- 
neu  they  live  in.  On  arriving  at  the  diggings  they  have  no 
tents,  no  tools,  no  cooking  apparatiis,  except  such  as  they  must 
huy  at  most  fabulous  prices.  They  often  raise  huts  of  boughs 
or  bark  to  shelter  them,  lie  on  leaves,  and  fare  hardly,  only 
adding  mutton-chops  to  their  tea  and  damper.  AH  the  articles 
of  fwd  which  they  have  to  purchase  are  so  costly,  that  it 
T'ouires  good  success  to  be  able  to  get  them.  Tea  and  meat 
are  the  cheapest.  Tea  is  only  about  Ss.  6d.  per  pound,  and 
meat  6d.  Flour  is  here  now  £10  per  bag  of  2001b8.,  or  Is.  per 
lb.;  bread,  49.  the  quartern  loaf;  sugar,  Is.  4d.  per  lb. ;  butter, 
53.  per  lb. ;  cheese,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  lb. ;  onions,  Is.  6d. 
per  lb.  Shovels  are  £1  6s.  each;  cradles,  good  for  anything, 
from  £3  to  £6 ;  picks,  12s. ;  second-hand,  8s. ;  tubs  for  pud- 
dling the  washing- stuff  in — ^indispensable  articles — £2  each. 
Thc-se  are  the  halves  of  beer  casks,  cut  in  two,  which  I  suppose 
Tou  would  get  in  England,  just  as  they  are,  for  2s.  6d.  the 
whole  cask.  Tents,  unless  you  can  buy  them  of  parties  going 
away,  five  times  the  price  that  they  arc^in  Ix)ndon.  This 
may  give  you  some  idea  of  what  getting  up  to  the  diggings  is, 
and  the  cost  of  it.  The  outfits,  necessary  tools,  cart,  horses, 
expenses  of  travelling  and  living,  have  not  cost  my  party  of 
four  much  less  than  £1,000.  I  have  already  said  what  is  the 
amount  of  success  generally  achieved ;  but  I  must  add,  that 
the  holes  sunk  for  gold  at  the  diggings,  far  from  being  only  four 
or  five  feet  deep,  are  often  fifty,  seventy,  and  a  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  through  such  hard  strata,  that  one  foot  per  day  at 
Bilaar^t  has  often  been  considered  good  progress. 

The  long  and  sliort  of  the  story,  therefore,  is,  that  gold 
digging  is  not  only  one  of 'the  most  arduous,  anxious,  and 
Uxorious  undertakings  on  the  face  of  the  earth — an  under- 
taking in  whic^  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  .abandon 
all  the  amenities  and  most  of  the  comforts  of  life,  must  live  a 
rude,  restless,  unshaven,  and,  a^  is  too  commonly  the  case, 
unwashed  life — ^in  ragged  and  mud-stained  garments,  to  hazard 
health  and  life,  but  it  is  by  no  means  remimerative.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  life  only  fitted  for  hard,  rough  men«  such  as  navvies, 
labourers,  porters,  carters,  and  the  like.  It  is,  indeed,  rapidly 
resolving  itself  into  this,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  It 
is  becoming  a  regular  employment  for  the  hardiest  and  rudest 
of  the  working  classes ;  men  used  to  the  pick  and  spade, 
minera,  quarrymen,  agricultural  labourers,  porters,  gardeners, 
^d  the  like.  You  find  fewer  and  fewer  gentlemen  amongst 
these  diggers ;  and  these  few  soon  draw  out  into  more  lucrative 
and  congenial  pursuits. 

The  delusion  in  England  arises  from  contemplating  the  gold 
produced  here  in  the  aggregate,  and  not  calculating  the  num- 
bers now  engaged  in  obtaining  it.  The  repeated  arrivals  of 
tons  and  tons  of  gold  in  London,  and  of  occasional  large  nug- 
gets, has  a  dazzUng  and  overwhelming  effect.  But  if  it  were 
taken  into  account  that  perhaps  200,000  people  are  jiow  engaged 
m  the  gold  fields,  the  individual  gains  would  soon  present  thcm- 
kItcs  under  no  very  encouraging  aspect.  From  all  the  -cal- 
culations that  we  have  been  able  to  make,  we  cannot  estimate 
the  average  gain  of  each  individual  digger — were  it  the  luck 
of  aJl  to  get  some,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case — at  more  than 
one  ounce  per  week,  that  is,  on  the  diggings,  about  £3  12s.  I 
do  not  know  precisely  what  is  the  total  average  weekly  amount 


of  gold  sent  down  to  Melbourne  just  now,  because  we  have  no 
very  recent  papers  ;  but  from  this  place  the  amount  last  week 
was  8,000  ounces,  while  there  were  last  month  9,000  licenses 
issued :  that  itself  would  not  give  an  ounce  per  man.  But 
it  is  notorious  that  seldom  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  diggers 
take  out  licenses,  which  reduces  this  amount  seriously.  There 
are  calcidatcd,  indeed,  to  be  20,000  people,  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  these  diggings. 

At  the  Ovens,  last  summer,  the  highest  amount  sent  down 
thence,  for  a  fortnight,  was  15,000  ounces,  while  the  licenses 
were  10,000 :  that  docs  not  give  half  an  ounce  per  man,  pgr 
week,  on  an  average.  The  most  favourable  accourits  do  not 
give  much  more  than  an  ounce  a  week  for  each  man. 

If  we  then  take  into  account  the  expenses  of  outfit,  voyage, 
means  of  getting  up  the  country,  and  cost  of  living  at  the 
diggings,  the  prospect  is  not  very  cheering.     If  hardy,  labour- 
ing men,  by  perseverance  and  care,  can  save  a  few  hundred 
pounds  in  a  few  years,  enduring  all  the  inconveniences  atten- 
dant for  that  object,  that  may  be  to  them  something  desirable ; 
but  a  mere  attainment  of  £150  or  £200  per  annum,  ^i-ith  the 
living,  travelling:,  and  other  costs  deducted,  cannot  be  any  re- 
muneration to  gentlemen,  or  to  such  as  leave  any  tolerable 
situations  in  England.    Even  such  hardy  workmen  can  do  far 
better  at  other  occupations  in  the  colony.    And  here  I  come  to 
the  real  inducements  for  people  to  emigrate  to  this  colony. 
There  are  few  active  and  careful  people,  excepting  shopmen 
and  clerks,  of  whom  there  is  a  glut— situations  of  course  being 
limited— who  may  not  do  exceedingly  well  in  Victoria.     It  is, 
in  fact,  the  paradise  of  labour.     The  enormous  and  still  con- 
tinued influx  of  population  has  created  an  equivalent  demand 
for  houses,  furniture,  food,  clothing,  and  everything  necessary 
for  civilised  life.    While  this  remains— and  remain  it  will  so 
long  as  gold  flows  down  from  the  diggings — every  species  of 
labour  is  in  the  highest  request.     There  is  no  mechanic  or 
artisan,  who  has  a  trade  in  his  fingers,  who  cannot  make  from 
his  £l*to  £1  10s.  per  day.     Joiners,  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
slaters,   brickmakers,   quarrymen,  woodmen,  smiths,  tailors, 
shoemakers,   hatters,    saddlers   and   harness-makers,   wheel- 
wrights, gardeners,  agricultural  labourers,  etc.,  with  women 
for  servants,  find  themselves  exactly  in  the  place  where  they 
are  wanted.    The  commonest  porters  get  their  lOa.  per  day. 
The  government  pay  for  working  on  the  roads  is  £3  per  week, 
and  they  cannot  procure  half  the  men  they  want.     I  have 
seen  gentlemen's  sons  very  contentedly  working  on  tlie  roads 
at  these  wages  of  10s.  a  day,  with  a  tent  for  each  party  and  a 
cook.    Even  carters  up  in  the  bush  get  £2  per  week,  a  hut, 
and  their  rations.     Shepherds — and  any  sort  of  a  man,  men 
getting  into  years  and  fit  for  nothing  else,  do  for  shepherds— 
get  their  £70  a  year  and  rations.    Men  who  can  get  a  cart 
and  horse,  and  cart  goods  up  from  the  wharf  into  the  town,  or 
water  or  wood  into  it,  t^an  make  their  £3  and  £4  a  day.    In 
fact,  the  opportunities  for  most  lucrative  occupation  are  end- 
less.   I  have  seen  parties  of  gentlemen  of  high  family  taking 
goods  on  bullock-drays  up  to  the  diggings— a  most  profitable 
occupation  at  per  £60  to  £100  a  ton.    Those  men  who  have 
been  getting  as  agricultural  labourers  in  England  their  6s.  or 
12s.  a  week,  and  mechanics  who  there  get  their  £1  or  £2  a  week, 
find  it  here,  even  when  the  high  price  of  everything  is  taken 
into  account,  a  most  advantageous  change  for  them  to  £3,  £G, 
and  £9  a  week.    Bullock  drivers  get  £1  per  day  with  rations. 

Trade  is  as  lucrative  as  labour,  and  numerous  and  enormous 
fortunes  have  been  made  since  the  discovery  of  the  gold,  and 
are  still  making  in  Melbourne  and  other  parts  of  Victoria,  by 
trade,  and  by  watching  the  land  market.  Let,  then,  our  country- 
men at  home  consider  the  contents  of  my  communication  well, 
and  they  will  be  at  no  loss  to  see  where  the  true  advantage 
lies  in  this  colony.  Let  them  come  as  fast  as  they  will,  they 
carmot  do  wrong.  There  is  labotir  enough,  trade  enough, 
room  enough,  and  piofit  enough,  for  all.  Let  them  only  come 
divested  of  the  empty  delusion  of  making  fortunes  by  gold- 
digging  ;  the  digging,  planting,  and  selling  of  cabbages  at  a 
shilling  a-piece  is  far  preferable.  Let  them  only  come  dis- 
abused of  the  idea  that  this  country  is  a  perfect  partdise,  and 
its  climate  that  of  the  .seventh  heaven,  and  they  will  find  a 
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good  countiy  and  a  fine  climate.  Let  them  expect  swinging 
heat  and  a  host  of  pestilent  flies  in  summer ;  a  good  share  of 
rain,  snow,  and  ice,  as  well  as  warm  sunshine,  in  winter; 
plenty  of  stinging  ants  and  other  insects  in  the  bush;  and 
knowing  the  drawbacks,  they  will  in  a  while  leam  to  think 
little  of  them.  Let  them  remember  that  it  is  unavoidably  a 
country  \)f  thieves^  and  they  will  be  on  their  guard;  that 
thousands  are  rushing  hither  with  the  sole  object  of  making 
fortunes  as  rapidly  as  they  can,  and  that  consequently  this 
colony  is  the  Tery  hot<bed  of  apeculation  and  of  exorbitant 
charges,  and  they  will  come  properly  prepared  with  money  to 
iheet  the  inevitable  demands  upon  them.  They  will  then  not 
expect  too  much  conscience  or  t^o  little  grasping  in  those  with 
whom  they  will  have  to  deal.  Let  them  tread  under  thtir 
feet  the  fable^  that  this  country  is  so  free  from  diseases  and 
disordered  health,  that  doctors  are  unnecessary,  and  they  will 
endure  with  more  patience  the  attacks  that  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  pass  through  before  they  are  acclimated.  In  Melbourne 
alone  there  are  already  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  doctors,  who 
seem  well  employed,  and  at  the  diggings  especially  the  doctors 
flourish.  Fever,  dysentery,  and  influenza  are  the  prevalent 
and  fatal  disorders.  But  perhaps  the  hard,  monotonous  diet 
in  the  bush  and  at  the  diggings — tea,  mutton,  and  heavy 
damper — ^heavy  damper,  mutton,  and  tea — with  the  vile  trash 
they  sell  for  spirits,  have  more  to  do  with  these  illnesses,  in 
connexion  with  the  exposures  to  rapidly  alternative  heat,  cold, 
and  wet,  than  simply  the  climate  itself.  But  if  people  only 
weigh  these  things  in  the  scale  with  the  allurements  held  out 
to  them  by  interested  parties,  who  draw  Arabian  Nights' 
pictures  of  Australian  felicity  for  them,  they  have  little  to  fear 
and  much  to  hope  here. 

It  is  true,  that  the  continued  influx  of  poptilation  will 
gradually  reduce  the  price  of  labour,  and  divide  and  diminish 
■  the  individual  profits  from  trade ;  but,  after  all,  there  will  be 
room  enough  and  scope  enough  on  this  great  island-continent. 
United  Australia,  such  is  its  extent,  the  amount  of  it9  fertile 
as  well  as  of  its  sterile  land,  its  various  advantages  of  sea-coast, 
of  timber,  of  minerals,  of  climate  for  the  growth  of  the  products 
of  the  tropical  or  the  more  temperate  latitudes,  must  assuredly 
become  a  mighty  and  magnificent  empire.  England  is  repro- 
ducing herself  here  on  a  larger  scale;  and  the  science,  the 
industry,  and  the  indomitable  energies  of  her  children  will 
gradually  diminish  the  drawbacks,  while  they  increase  the 
amenities,  of  the  country  and  climate.  When  towns  and 
Tillages  are  sprinkled  over  the  country ;  when  the  land  is 
opened  up  by  cultivation,  and  water  is  carefully  reservoircd 
where  it  so  extensively  may ;  when  ants,  flies,  scorpions,  and 
centipedes  are  rooted  out  by  the  axe,  the  spade,  and  the 
plough,  and  are  succeeded  by  cattle,  com-flelds,  and  cocks 
and  hens,  this  country  will  wear  a  far  more  smiling  and  in- 
viting aspect.  Instead  of  millions  on  millions  of  square  miles 
of  wild  forest  encumbered  with  dead  timber,  swarming  with 
almost  every  species  of  insect,  there  will  be  the  cheerful  home- 
stead, the  finest  fields,  the  bright  verdure  of  vineyards  and  of 
gardens  of  European  fruit-trees,  and  all  the  animating  sights 
and  sounds  of  civilised  life.  Those  who  come  now  are  the 
pioneers  of  this  pleasant  futurity,  and  they  must  be  content  to 
do  the  work  of  pioneers,  sure  at  the  same  time  to  be  well 
rewarded  for  their  toils. 

I  have  thus  written  a  brief  statement,  the  result  of  my 
own  experience,  of  what  people  ought  and  ought  not  to  expect 
here.  The  details  of  our  adventures  up  and  down  in  these 
colonies,  the  scenes  in  the  bush  and  at  the  diggings,  which 
by-and-bye  will  appear,  will,  I  think,  form  as  curious,  amusing, 
and  I  trust  as  important  a  narrative  as  has  for  a  good  while 

been  produced.  

BendiyOj.July  26ih,  1853. 
Since  I  began  these  remarks,  I  have  laid  my  hand  upon  the 
**  Report  of  the  Produce  of  the  Gold  Fields  of  Victoria,  for 
1852,"  published  by  Mr.  Khull,  the  bitllion-broker,  of  Mel- 
bourne, which  being  drawn  chiefly  from  official  sources,  may 
be  considered  substantially  correct.  By  this  report,  it  appears 
that  the  total  amount  of  gold,  during  last  year,  produced  from 
the  diggings  of  Victoria*  W8«  4,175,247  ounces.    Now  this, 


divided  by  200,000,  the  number  of  diggers  estimated  to  be  nc 
engaged  on  the  gold  fields  of  this  colony,  gives  less  than  £3| 
per  man  for  the  whole  year,  or  much  less  than  /lalf  an  oi 
per  week  per  man !   This  is  a  far  less  amoimt  than  I 
calculated  on  above  (p.  159} ;  and  that  200,000  cannot  be 
over-estimate  of  the  diggers,  is  shown  by  the  same  re] 
which  makeS)  from  government  returns,  the  number  of  pers«^ 
arriving  in  the  colony  in  1852,  no  less  than  104,883 ;  being, 
the  words  of  the  report,  "  an  increase  of  ICO  per  cent,  over  tl 
census  of  1851."    The  amount,  moreover,  of  arrivals  this  y< 
has  been  far  greater,  as  stated  above. 

But  if  we  were  to  estimate  the  diggers  at  only  half  tl 
number  I  have  stated,  or  100,000— an  estimate  far  under 
fact,  for  there  are  calculated  to  be  40,00(y  on  this  field 
Bendigo — ^that  will  not  give  an  ounce  per  man  weekly, 
again,  it  be  asserted  that  all  who  coihe  out  hither  do  not  di| 
I  ask  why  ?    It  is  notorious  that  nine-tenths  of  those  w1 
come   hither  come  expressly  with  the  intention  of  digginf 
and  thus  of  reaping  a  share  of  that  amazing  harvest  of  goi 
which  interested  parties,    amongst  whom  ship-owners 
ship-brokers  are  not  the  least,  have  led  them  to  expect, 
they  do  not,  then,  dig  on  their  arrival,  it  must  proceed  froi 
substantial  reasons.      Either   they  are  disabused    on    tl 
arrival  in  Melbourne,  by  plain  facts,  of  the  delusive  ideas  wil 
which  they  set  out,  or  they  go  up  the  country,  do  dig,  and 
cured  of  the  gold-digging  mania  by  their  own  sharp  experienci 
In  any  case,  there  are  the  facts  before  you,  and  every  one  n< 
determined  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  simple  truth,  can  form  hi 
own  conclusions.  d 

This  field  of  Bendigo  covers  an  area  of  eight  square  miles«*i 
In  one  direction  it  extends  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  > 
the  expanse  of  surface  perforated  and  turned  upside  down  is 
perfectly  astonishing.  I  find  many  of  the  sinkings  are  from 
fifty  to  seventy  feet  deep— I  have. already  been  down  s'sich— 
and  present  all  th^  aspect  of  a  regular  mining  country.  W'hole 
hills  are  imdermined,  so  that  you  may  go  all  the  way  under 
them  through  the  tunnels  driven  by  the  diggers.  Yet  even 
here,  in  the  very  metropolis  of  the  diggings,  and  where  the 
produce  is  confessedly  more  steady  than  anywhere  else,  I  find 
the  diggers  complaining  that  they  cannot,  many  of  them, 
procure  gold  enough  to  purchase  the  necessary  food  and  pay 
the  monthly  license.  There  is,  therefore,  a  great  and  zealous 
agitation  going  on  to  compel  government  to  reduce  the 
monthly  license  from  30s.  to  10s. ;  whether  they  will  succeed 
remains  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  general  expectation  iikal  this 
coming  month  a  large  body  of  diggers  will  make  a  determined 
stand,  refusing  to  take  licenses.*  Meantime,  the  number  of 
fellows  taking  to  the  roads  as  bush-rangers  is  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  We  had  two  visits  from  them  on  the  road  from  the 
M'lvor,  and  it  was  only  by  a  determined  show  of  resistance  that 
we  got  rid  of  them.  But  on  the  very  same  spot  where  they  a 
second  time  made  their  appearance,  they  committed  a  daring 
robbery  on  three  ladies  the  very  next  day,  and  I  saw  one  of 
the  scoundrels  soon  after  brought  into  the  government  camp. 
Since  then,  twelve  of  them  have  attacked  and  robbed  the 
private  escort,  four  of  the  escort  being  severely  woimded,  and 
six  of  the  bush-rangers  being  already  taken ;  or,  rather,  six 
men  are  taken  on  suspicion  of  being  part  of  them.  Two  of 
the  wounded  escort-guards  are  not  expected  to  live.  Out  of 
eight  persons,  the  number  of  the  escort,  two  only  escaped 
imhurt,  and  one  of  these,  the  officer,  had  fourteen  shots  fired 
at  him.  The  rogues  carried  off  2,200  ounces  of  gold.  The 
officer  galloped  off,  having  fired  his  last  round  of  ammunition, 
to  the  government  camp  at  M*Ivor,  and  in  forty-five  minutes 
after  he  announced  the  robbery  there  was  a  strong  force  of 
commissioners  and  troopers  on  the  groxmd  at  fourteen  miles' 
'  distance ;  but  the  scoundrels  were  off  with  their  booty,  leaving 
the  poor  men  woimded  on  the  ground.  I  hear  from  the  com- 
missioners here,  that  three  hundred^  diggers  are  scouring  the 
country  in  pursuit  of  the  bush-rangers,  and  vow  that  they  will 
Lynch  them  if  they  catch  them. 

*  This  has  been  done  successfully,  the  license  system  being  now 
abandoned  by  government. — Ed. 
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ov  sweet  and  refreshingly,  after  the  noontide  heat  of  a 
unmer  day,  does  the  sea-breeze  blow  in  upon  some  long, 
wstnnd,  where  no  tree  spreads  ils  shadow-flinging  branches 
gainst  the  sunbeams ! — ^with  what  a  grateful  ciyolness  do  the 
looi  and  moisture  of  the  briny  air  fall  upon  the  senses ! 
[are  you  erer,  readers  mine,  lay  upon,  or  walked  along  the 
»-beach  just  at  thatxime  of  day  when  the  sun  is  westering 
alf-way  between  the  zenith  and  Uie  horizon — that  time  when 
^enery,  whether  of  the  earth  or  the  ocean,  looks  so  distinct 
ad  tmt-marked  }  How  beautiful  aie  the  purple  and  the  brown 
f  the  hills !  how  sparkling  and  white  the  naked  and  scarred 
liib!  how  the  long  shadows  of  the  dim  headlands  shoot  out  for 
ito  the  water,  and  the  tempered  light  of  the  aim  comes  aslant 
pon  the  sails  of  ships,  and  makeA  them  shine  white  as  the 
rings  of  the  swan! 

Juit  at  this  hour  of  the  day  which  succeeded  that  on  which 
he  spy  was  captured,  three  persons  loitered  along  the  shore 
t  Palestrinaf  a  ahort  space  beyond  the  fortifications.  Now 
tsonog  a  moment  to  look  upon  the  galleys  of  the  Venetian 
epublic,  which  lay  upon  the  peaceful  bosom  of  the  Adriatic, 
Oft  before  the  mouth  of  the  Porto  di  Chioggia ;  now  pacing 
lowly  along  the  sand  northward,  and  gazing  from  time  to 
ime  towards  the  region  of  the  horizon  where  the. distant  city 
)f  Saint  Mark  lay  reposing  amid  her  watery  highways.  But 
>ther  thoughts  than  the  freshness  of  the  air  or  the  beauty  of 
die  soD-tints  ooeapied  them.  Their  heads  and  their  hearts  were 
mj  with  the  schemes  of  life.  The  anxious  cares,  the  hopes, 
thefesis,  the  turmoils,  the  jealousies,  which  ever  trouble  the 
peace  of  rulers,  as  the  shadow  tro^Kbles  the  sunshine. 

"  So  please  your  highness,"  said  one  of  the  three,  ''  my 
coonsel  is  that  there  should  be  no  more  delay.  Every  day 
that  this  siege  is  protracted  increases  our  perils  and  adds  to 
the  burdens  of  the  state." 

He  who  spoke  was  a  dark  and  gloomy-looking  man,  with  a 
bUdL  gown— the  member  of  the  Council  of  Ten  whom  the 
jeiloiify  of  the  state  had  assigned  to  the  doge  as  his  nominal 
adriser  but  real  controller. 

"What  you  say,  signore,"  replied  the  yenerable  old  doge, 
"  is  but  too  true.  Nerertheless,  we  must  be  cautious  how  we 
kct  in  opposition  to  the  yiewrs  of  both  our  general  and  admiral. 
The  state  reposes  much  confidence  in  those  her  well-tried  sons. " 

"The  state,  so  please  your  highness,"  retorted  the  other 
sigmficsnUy,  **  does  so  indeed ;  but,  like  a  wise  parent,  she 
reserret  to  herself  to  decide  upon  what  is  best  for  her  honour 
tad  weal,  while  she  expects  her  sons  to  respect  her  counsels 
and  to  obey  her  mandates." 

Conturini  looked  at  the  dark  visage  of  the  speaker,  and 
bowed  in  dignified  silence. 

'*  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  my  mind 
My,  that  your  highness  and  the  council  should  forthwith 
decide  upon  more  active  measures.  Ihe  overtiu'es  of  the 
Genoese  have  been  rejected.  Despair  will  now  impel  them  to 
a  final  effort,  for  they  may  as  well  sell  their  liv^  dear}y  in 
battle  as  surrender  them  bootlessly.  If  we  now  turn  this 
iiege  mto  an  assault,  we  shall  take  the  enemy  by  surprise,  and 
t^nnioate  this  tedious  and  dispiriting  warfare, — if  warfare, 
indeed,  it  can  of  late  be  caUed." 

"And  how  say  you,  signore?"  asked  the  doge,  turning  to. 
the  penon  on  the  other  side. 

"As  your  highness  seeks  my  opinion,"  said  the  senator, 
*^  he  had  exchanged  a  glance  with  the  member  of  the  Neri, 
"  1  fear  that  the  riak  of  a  speedy  assault  is  less  than  the  peril 
of  continuing  this  blockade.  Scarce  a  day  comes  that  some 
tumult  or  discontent  does  not  arise  amongst  the  foreign  sol- 
■^^0':  how  long  our  own  may  remain  uninfected,  who  can 
^n  r  It  is  rumoured,  too,"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
^bisper,  "  that  even  our  general  has  not  been  unassailed  by 
^«mputiMi." 

The  old  doge  started,  and  his  eye  kindled  with  somewhat  of 
iti  youthful  file. 
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'*  It  is  false,  signore  ! — ^by  my  life  and  honour,  it  is  false  ! " 

*'  Nay,  your  highness  will  not  understand  me  as  saying  it  is 
true ;  yet  the  tale  goes  that  large  sums  have  been  offered  to 
him  from  Genoa." 

'*He  would  scorn  the  bribe  and  spurn  the  briber.  The 
noble  Zeno's  life  is  the  best  refutation  of  the  slander." 

**  And  yet,"  said  the  dark-robed  councillor,  "  may  not  some 
men  think  that  his  former  life  might  warrant  some  suspicion — 
that  the  spendthrift  and  the  gambler  might  not  be  above  the 
allurements  of  money — or  that  the  priest  who  had  forgotten 
his  vows  to  the  church  might  possibly  forget  his  allegiance  to 
the  state } 

'  '*  There  may  be  those  who  know  so  little  of  our  Zeno's  real 
nature  as  to  think  thus  unworthily  of  him,"  said  the  doge 
with  spirit ;  "but  I  will  not  believe  that  your  excellency  is 
one  of  them." 

-  The  eye  of  the  councillor  fell,  and  the  shadow  of  his  brow 
became  darker,  as  he  said  coldly, 

"  I  neither  aoctise  nor  defend ;  the  province  of  those  who  take 
coimcil  for  the  state  is  to  watch  events,  and  be  impartial." 

"Your  excellency  has  spoken  wisely,"  replied  the  doge 
**  and  I  am  much  your  debtor  for  the  aid  of  your  counsel.  On 
the  one  hand,  I  entirely  concur  with  you  both,  that  the  si?  ge 
should  be  speedily  terminated ;  but  on  the  other,  our  general 
demands  his  own  time  to  work  out  his  own  views.  To  force 
him  to  abandon  his  own  plans,  and  to  act  upon  ours,  is  a  pro- 
ceeding that  is  delicate  and  difficult— besides  involving  inuch 
responsibility.  How  do  you  advise  ?  which  of  the  two  courses 
are  we  to  take  ? "  * 

"  May  we  not  steer  our  way  between  them  ? "  said  he  of  '*  the 
Ten." 

'*  As  how,  signore?" 

"Why  thus.  Zeno  demands  time;  but  he  has  pledged 
himself  that  a  very  short  time  will  accomplish  his  object. 
Well,  the  state  has  granted  this  to  him,  perhaps  already  to  the 
fiiU.  I  would,  if  it  meet  your  hlghness's  approval,  suggest 
that  the  further  time  to  be  accorded  to  him  be  limited  to  three 
days.  If  within  that  time  the  besieged  imconditionally  sur- 
render, well ;  if  not,  your  highness  should  direct  the  troops  to 
assault  Chioggia  on  the  following  day." 

"  It  is  wisely  counselled,  signore,"  replied  the  doge.  "  We 
shall  forthwith  intimate  to  the  general  our  resolve  to  this  intent. " 

The  three  lingered  yet  awhile  along  the  strand,  and  then 
passed  onward  to  the  fort,  and  disappeared. 

The  decision  of  the  doge  wels  commimicated  to  Zeno  without 
loss  of  time. 

*'  It  is  but  a  scant  time,"  thought  he,  when  the  messenger 
had  retired,  "  three  days ;  and,  yet,  if  my  expectations  deceive 
me  not,  and  my  plans  do  not  fail,  three  days  will  see  the 
standard  of  Saint  Mark  once  more  floating  over  the  walls  of 
Chioggia.  At  all  events,  we  shall  see  what  those  three  days 
will  bring  forth.  Should  my  object  be  then  unachieved,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  decide  whether  the  veteran  eoldier  is 
to  be  controlled  by  the  crafty  civilian.  Meantime,  the  hours 
are  precious,  and  much  is  to  be  done.  It  should  be  near  the 
hour  when  — "  At  this  moment  Alexis  entered  the  room 
where  Zeno  was  musing. 

"  Is  all  ready  ?"  asked  the  general. 

**  Yes,  signore." 

«  My  cloak,  good  youth — ^now  let  us  forth."  And  so  saying, 
Zeno  stepped  out  into  the  open  air  as  the  last  glimmer  of  twi- 
light had  faded  into  the  night. 

The  general  and  his  attendant  proceeded  through  the  camp 
fortifications,  visiting  the  troops  in  their  respective  quartern. 
This  did  not  excite  any  surprise,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  habit 
of  Zeno  to  take  the  roimds  of  the  army  at  vaiious  hours  of  the 
day  and  the  night,  in  order  to  come  upon  the  soldiers  unawares. 
Nevertheless,  Alexis  did  not  fail  to  take  special  notice  of  every- 
thing as  they  proceeded.  At  length,  as  they  reached  the 
quarters  of  the  English  archers,  the  voice  of  one  chanting 
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pleasantly  fell  upon  the  ear,  and  the  xnassi've  firame  of  Hodge 
o*  the  Hill  was  soon  discoTered  stretched  on  his  back  at  full 
length  by  the  fire,  singing  with  closed  eyes,  while  some  of  his 
comrades  were  cooking  their  evening  meal. 

"  How  now,  goodfellow,"  said  Zeno^  touching  his  foot 
lightly;  '*thou  art  a  very  nightingale,  and  takest  to  singing 
before  it  is  well  dark." 

Hodge  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

"  If  it  please  your  excellency,  I  was  but  rehearsing  for  ihy 
comrades  one  of  our  Island  ballads.  We  Inglishers  lore  to 
think  of  our  old  homes,  and  carry  the  memory  of  the  forests 
with  us  whererer  we  stray." 

"  Aye,  and  pleasant  memories  they  are,  1*11  be  sworn,"  said 
Zeno.  "I'll  warrant  me,  too,  that  the  form  of  spme  sylvan 
maiden  flits  across  thy  mind  to  make  the  mmnory  all  the 
sweeter." 

Hodge  smiled,  and  then  he  sighed,  but  he  made  no  reply  to 
the  insinuation  of  the  general. 

**  Well,  well,  where  is  thy  gallant  captain  ?  I  would  fain 
see  him." 

**  He  is  not  far  ofl^  signore — shall  I  summon  him  to  your 
presence  V 

**  No,  I  would  seek  him,  if  you  will  show  the  way." 

The  archer  stepped  forward,  and  the  general  and  his  atten-* 
dant  followed  him.  They  soon  found  Sir  William  Gheke,  and,, 
at  a  signal  from  the  letter,  Hodge  retired  and  left  them 
together. 

Long  and  earnestly  did  Zeno  and  the  English  knight  hold 
converse  as  they  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  dark  night,  while 
the  eyes,  of  Alexis  kept  keen  watch  that  no  one  should 
approach  upon  their  conference  unpetceived.  At  length 
Zeno  prepared  to  depart,  and  as  he  did  so  he  took  the  hand  of 
the  knight  in  his  owJ(,  and  said,  *'  Sir  William  Cheke,  I  have 
now  disclosed  to  you  without  reserve  how  I  am  situated,  and 
what  are  my  plans.  On  your  full  and  faithfiU  assistance  I 
rely  unhesitatingly." 

**  I  will  not  fail  your  excellency,  on  my  honour,"  said  the 
Englishman. 

**  I  know  well  you  will  not,  if  there  be  faith  in  knightly 
honour  or  truth  in  English  pledge.  So,  then,  to  your  care  I 
commit  the  preparations  I  have  mentioned.  You  have  those 
on  whom  you  can  rely  to  watch  the  movement.  Meantime  I 
shall  arrange  for  the  night.  You  will  be  with  me  at  the  place 
appointed  half  an  hour  before  midnight.    Till  then  farewell." 

Zeno  then  left  the  quarters  of  the  English  archers,  and 
with  Alexis  proceeded  on  his  way,  but  ere  he  reached  his  own 
apartments  he  visited  yet  one  other  of  Ms  tried  Mends,  the 
Count  Bolani. 

At  the  appointed  hour  four  men  were  assembled  in  the 
apartment  of  the  general,  to  which  we  have  so  often,  in  the 
course  of  this  s^ory,  introduced  our  readers.  From  their 
anxious  and  thoughtful  demeanour  it  was  manifest  that  some 
critical  event  was  not  far  distant :  they  were  all  in  complete 
armour ;  two  lamps  stood-  lighted  upon  the  long  table  that 
ran  down  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  seats  were  placed  at 
either  side,  as  if  in  expectation  of  other  visitors  being  added 
to  their  number. 

**  Cotmt  Polani,"  said  Zeno,  "  have  you  instructed  this 
youth  ?     You  answer  for  his  faith  ? " 

"  Aye,  noble  Zeno,  Glulio  is  my  son ;  let  that  be  the  pledge 
of  his  truth." 

**  A  better  I  wish  not  to  have,  my  tried,  old  friend,"  said 
the  general.  **  And  now.  signori,  to  business^  for  the  time  of 
action  is  near  at  hand.     Is  the  camp  stiil  aU  quiet  ? " 

**  There  were  none  stirring  save  the  sentinels  on  watch,  as  I 
came  hither,"  said  Sir  William  Cheke. 

**  Aye,''  said  Zeno,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  the  stillness  of  the 
mine  ere  the  train  is  fired ;  woe  to  him  that  shall  put  the  match 
to  the  fuse.  Well,  it  shall  be  my  care  to  crush  with  my 
mailed  heel  the  train  and  quench  it.  Better  so,  than  to  extin« 
guish  it  in  blood ;  even  that,  too,  may  be  requisite." 

As  he  spoke,  the  fine  and  manly  feattires  of  Zeno  flushed 
with  the  spirit  of  wild  energy  that  reminded  those  who  looked 
at  him  of  the  strange  stories  which  were  told  of  his  reckless 


youth.  In  a  moment,  however,  the  excitement  seemed  to  pasi 
jiway ;  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  going  to  a  cabinet  unlocked  it 
and  took  out  a  roll. 

**  Here,"  said  he,  spreading  it  before  his  colleagues, — **  here 
is  the  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  captains  who  command  thd 
mercenaries  now  in  the  service  of  the  republic.  Opposite  to 
each  name  I  have  placed  my  own  comments.  I  know  wellj 
from  long  experience,  how  far  condottieri  are  to  be.trustedj 
Your  pardon.  Sir  William,  I  speak  of  the  class,  and  not  oj 
those  whose  honour  is  above  all  suspicion — *  Cfiev alters  sn,ii 
pew  et  sans  reproehe* — such  as  thyself.  .  I  know  how  often  tb^ 
soldier  of  fortune  differs  but  little  "from  the  licensed  brigand  ] 
how  readily  he  will  transfer  his  allegiance;  how  lightly  h^ 
holds  the  obligations  of  society,  esteeming  plunder  his  lawfu] 
right.  Still,  I  know  well,  that  though  mercenary,  they  sxi 
not  mean ;  though  easy  in  their  fidelity,  they  are  not  treache^ 
rous ;  and  that  the  most  of  them  are  too  honourable  to  joiii 
wiih  assassins  and  cut-throats.  I  would  now  avail  myself  oi 
your  experience.  Look  down  this  list,  and  tell  me  whom  w^ 
may  or  may  not  trust,  when  a  fair  appeal  is  made  to  their 
honour." 

Folani  and  the  English  knight  examined  the  paper  carefully^ 
and  made  such  comments  as  their  own  knowledge  or  genera) 
reputation  enabled  them.  Giulio  was  too  inexperienced  and 
too  short  a  time  in  the  camp  to  be  competent  to  form  a  judg< 
ment,  and  so  he  modestly  abstained  from  taking  any  part  iij 
the  scrutiny.    -When  it  was  finished,  Zeno  observed, 

**  Our  estimate  agrees  to  a  marvel,  signori.  Well,  then,  I 
shall  summon  these  to  attend  me  in  council  forthwith.  I  hav4 
purposely  abstained  from  giving  a  longer  notice,  lest  my  pland 
should  be  suspected.    What  ho  !  Alexis  !"  i 

The  Greek  appeared,  and  Zeno  quickly  wrote  down  th^ 
names  of  those  captains  whom  they  had  selected,  and  giving 
it  to  the  youth,  said, 

*'  You  will  with  all  speed  notify  to  these  that  I  require 
their  presence  here  at  midnight  upon  matters  of  urgency. .  And 
take  good  note  of  how  thou  iindest  each  of  them  employed." 

The  young  Oreek  went  out  upon  his  mission,  and  the  genera] 
and  his  friends  occupied  themselves  during  the  short  tim^ 
that  was  still  to  elapse  before  midnight  in  discourse  upon  th^ 
subject  which  was  to  be  brought  before  the  council. 

Now  it  happened  that  our  old  acquaintance,  Hodge  o*  the 
Hill,  just  a  little  before  the  time  that  Alexis  left  Zeno's  apart^ 
ment,  slipt  quietly  forth  from  amongst  his  now  sleeping  com^ 
rades,  till  he  came  to  where  some  half  dozen  archers  lay,  still 
in  their  ordinary  attire,  stretched  before  the  guard-room  tire. 
Silently  motioning  to  these,  they  arose,  took  their  pikes  and 
swords,  and,  following  Bodge,  passed  out  noiselessly  into  thd 
open  air.  In  a  few  moments  they  had  reached  the  quarters! 
of  the  Italian  lancers  under  Recanuti,  and  conceale^i  them« 
selves  beneath  the  projecting  angle  of  one  of  the  bastions.  It 
was  manifest  that  Recanati'tt  band  had  not  retired  to  rest;  herd 
and  there  dim  lights  twinkled  forth  into  the  gloom  of  night  and 
again  disappeared,  as  if  quickly  shaded  from  observation  \  the 
ring  of  mail  and  the  clank  of  weapons  were  occasionaUy  heard 
in  the  silence ;  and  words  were  whispered  and  answers  ^iven 
as  if  the  whole  force  was  mustering.  In  a  short  time  all  these! 
sotinds  ceased,  and  then  the  door  was  opened,  through  which, 
by  the  faint  light  from  within,  the  watchers  perceived  two 
men  pass  stealthily  out.  They  paused  for  a  moment  as  if 
endeavouring  to  look  through  the  gloom,  and  to  catch  any 
sound  that  might  indicate  the  vicinity  of  other  persoiis. 
Apparently  they  were  satisfied,  for  one  muttered  to  the  other, 

*'  Tutto  va  bene." 

And  then  they  proceeded  rapidly  to  traverse  the  camp. 

**  Now,"  said  Hodge,  when  he  had  sufiered  them  to  proceed 
till  they  were  almost  lost  in  the  gloom ;  "  now,  comrades, 
we  must  follow  the  trail ;  be  silent  as  the  grave,  and  sure  !is 
death." 

Preserving  their  distance,  they  dogged  them  almost  breath- 
lessly,  till  the  lancers  reached  the  quarters  of  the  Qennan 
mercenaries.  Then  Hodge  and  his  party  made  a  swift  detour 
so  as  to  meet  the  others  face  to  face,  as  if  apparently  coming 
from  the  place  to  which  the  others  were  going. 
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Buona  notte,  compari,"   said  one  of  the  two  lancen; 
hence  are  ye  r'* 

From  Von  Richter's  band.    Siamo  Tedeachi." 
Good ;  lead  ns  to  him  instantly ;  we  have  good  news  and 
rin,j,  brothere.'* 

[od^  and  his  companions  led  them  somewhat  from  the 
ction,  and  anrronnding  them  without  being  suspected,  they 
denly  seized  the  two  men,  and  muiHing  their  heads,  pre- 
ted  a  sound  from  escaping  their  lips.    They  next  hand- 
ed each,  and  enjoining  them  to  offer  no  resistance,  led  them 
:kly  to  the  quarters  of  Sir  William  Cheke. 
So  far  all  is  well,"  said  Hodge,  as  he  led  the  two  men  into 
QiU  room.    Then,  removing  the  coyering  from  their  heads, 
cod  fellowB,  if  you  will  promise  to  make  no  disturbance,  I 
eten  content  to  leave  you  to  breathe  freely ;  but  if  you  are 
}y,  I  shall  be  forced  to  gag  you  both.     My  orders  are 
emptory  on  this  point.    How  say  you  ?  '* 
!he  lancers,  finding  they  were  in  the  power  of  the  archers, 
e  a  sullen  assent  to  the  terms  proposed. 
'Good,"  said  Hodge ;  **  1  must  now  leave  you,  my  masters. 
len  jou  are  wanted,  I  shall  call  for  you." 
$0  raying,    he  withdrew,   bolting  the  strong  d6or  after 

*  Morris,"  he  continued,  addressing  one  of  his  companions, 

tkou  wilt  keep  ward  upon  these  fellows.     I  have  good 

rrsnt  for  what  I  do,  and  shall  justify  it  to  our  captain. 

t  the  others  follow  me." 

lodge  now  proceeded  amongst  the  rest  of  the  band,  whom 

luceremoniously  aroused  from  their  slumb€T8. 

'  Up !  my  lads,  up !    It  is  the  desire  of  our  good  captain  tHftt 

b  inn  in  all  haste,  and  hold  yourselves  in  readiness  in  pnae 

isends  for  you." 

'^How  now,  Hodge,"  cried  one  of  his  comrades  grumblii|g|y, 

he  TOM  up,  and  stretched  out  his  arms  with  a  yawn,  <  *  0od 

oerey,  man,  what's  in  the  wind  ?" 

^Mairy,  Robin,"  said  the  other  laughing,  **  thou  s)^«lt  i&nd 

kra  thou  art  out  of  thy  kennel  and  puttest  thy  nose  to  th9 

tmsd ;  'tis  just  the  night  for  the  scent  to  lie.  But  ho  nimble, 

reet  heaxts,  be  nimble,  and  lie  close  till  the  tini?  egmes  tQ 

m  the  game." 

Br  this  time  the  English  archers  were  all  up  and  busUy 

iott'jing  themselves,  which  when  Hodge  saw,  he  turned  ta 

K  of  those  who  had  been  with  him  upon  his  recent  erriind, 

id  said: 

"Come,  Hubert,  thou  shalt  away  with  me]  and  to,  oom- 

id£«,  farewell.    Let  one  keep  watch  without,  with  his  ears 

ideopen.    When  he  hears  the  forester's  whistle,  then  let 

im  who  is  next  in  command  lead  down  our  merry  men  all 

nraids  the  general's  quarters." 

be  the  last  words  were  well  past  his  lips,  Hodge  o-  the 
tt^l  ind  Hubert  Leslie  were  rapidly  treading  their  way 
OTcds  the  council  chamber. 

He  hour  of  midnight  was  now  come,  In  the  chamber  of  the 
Ttnetian  general  were  assembled  those  captains  of  the  several 
<vnpanies  of  mercenaries  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  ^um- 
Kinod.  One  might  readily  discover,  from  the  ga&eral  surprise 
&'l  anxiety  that  appeared  on  the  countenances  and  in  the 
lemeanonr  of  these,  that  they  awaited  the  disclosure  of  some 
icp(>rtant  intelligence,  the  nature  of  which  they  in  vain  en- 
tcsToored  to  speculate  upon.  S<|me  had  come  in  haste,  and 
Q^'.y  or  partially  without  their  armour,  as  if  aroused  from 
l^p ;  others  appeared  completely  clothed  in  mail.  After  a 
D'jment's  thoughtful  silence,  Zeno  arose.  Never  did  he 
(pptar  more  noble,  more  composed,  more  self-reliant,  than  at 
^  moment ;  and  as  his  eye  passed  in  slow  review  over  the 
^nntenances  of  those  now  arotmd  him,  as  if  its  gase  could 
penctr&te  into  their  secret  souls  and  read  their  hidden  thoughts, 
lU  felt  that  his  was  indeed  the  master-spirit  of  the  whole 
^^p-    Then  he  spoke  amidst  profoimd  silence. 

H  there  be  sny  fUth  to  be  placed  in  what  the  chronicler  of 
iu  hie  htt  reported  to  us  of  this  occasion — and  we  are  inclined 
^'think  it  most  faithworthy,  first,  because  that  chronicler  was 
.^^f'po  Zeno,  the  nephew  of  the  great  captain,  and  ought  to 
^^c  known  thi  whole  truth;  and,  secondly,  because  he  was 


a  right  reverend  bishop,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  spoken 
nought  save  the  truth — if,  as  we  say,  there  be  any  faith  to  be 
placed  in  the  accoxmt  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  tlus  memo- 
rable night,  the  speech  of  Zeno  was  one  of  singular  address 
and  power.  By  turns  he  touched  on  every  topic  that  could 
arouse  the  fidelity,  pique  the  honour,  and  excite  the  sympathies 
of  knights  and  soldiers,  and  stimulated  the  minds  of  his 
auditory  with  the  picture  he  drew  of  those  perfidious  conspi- 
rators who  were  plotting  the  ruin  of  them  and  the  republic, 
ere  he  detailed  to  them  what  were  the  plots,  or  disclosed  who 
were  the  plotters. 

"  Brothers,"  said  he,  **  I  see  that  you  are  all  in  a  state  of 
anxious  suspense,  and  would  fain  know  why  I  have  called  you 
together  thus  suddenly  in  the  dead  of  night.  But  I  have  done 
so  because  I  well  know  your  fidelity  and  love  to  me  as  your 
generalissimo,  as  you  know  mine  for  you  as  true  and  brave 
chieftains.  Of  these  mutual  sentiments  we  have  each  given 
proofs  in  abundance  during  this  protracted  war."  Then  he 
proceeded  to  adduce  various  instances  in  proof  of  what  he 
stated ;  and  as  he  recoimted  many  a  deed  of  daring,  many  a 
victorious  encounter,  many  a  peril  and  many  a  privation  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged  together,  one  might  see  the 
effect  upon  those  who  listened  as  the  memory  of  these  things 
came  back  upon  their  hearts,  and  made  them  warm  with 
pride  and  affection  towards  their  illustrious  comrade— the 
great  captain  of  his  age,  the  great  leader  under  whom  they 
had  fought  and  triumphed.. 

"  But  no  more  of  this,' '  he  continued ;  "  if  you  have  suffered 
straits  at  times,  so  have  I,  and  well  you  know,  my  friends, 
that  I  spared  not  my  own  patrimony  to  share  it  with  you, 
brother  soldiers." 

A  general  murmur  of  assent  attested  the  cordial  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  auditory. 

*<  Aye,  brothers,  I  may  well  rejoice  to  be  surrotmded  by 
hearts  so  brave  and  worthy ;  but  I  am  grieved  to  think  that 
there  are  amongst  us,  those,"  an^  his  brow  grew  dark  as  he 
spoke,  **  who  are  as  rash  and  dishonourable  as  they  are 
un|fateful ;  not  against  me  alone,  who  have  ever  sought  to 
win  them  from  their  schemes  and  engsge  their  love,  nor  yet 
alpne  against- the  republic  to  which  they  owe  allegiance  and 
respect, 'have  they  plotted,  but  even  against  you  their  com- 
panions in  arms.  Ah !  you  look  in  wonder ;  but  it  is  so. 
This  very  moment,  even  while  I  am  speaking,  we  are  all  in 
deadly  peril— our  safety,  our  Uvea  are  in  jeopardy.  Know  you 
that  this  night  would  have  been  our  last,  had  not  heaven  itself 
befriended  us.  And,  as  it  is,  I  see  that  all  which  your  valour 
and  yotur  toil  has  achieved  wiU  in  an  instant  be  rendered 
abortive,  unless  indeed  your  wonted  fidelity  and  truth  and 
honour  ward  off  the  calamity  that  is  now  impending.  Aye, 
there  are  those  in  our  army  who  have  entered  into  a  foul  con- 
spiracy against  us  all.  We  are  betrayed  by  some  of  oiu:  own, 
who  have  sold  us  like  merchandise  to  the  enemy,  and  a  price 
has  been  put  upon  our  heads,  and  they  who  should  be  the  first 
to  protect  us  are  the  first  to  hand  us  over  to  the  Genoese  to  be 
butchered  in  the  darkness  of  the  night." 

Zeno  pausedi  fof  his  emotion  well-nigh  mastered  him. 
Astonishment,  horror,  and  curiosity  were  visible  on  every  brow. 
None,  however,  spoke,  but  awaited  the  further  disclosures. 

"  You  will  ask,  brothers,"  he  resumed,  *'  why  I  have  waited 
thus  till  the  last  moment.  Well,  it  is  because  until  this  very 
day  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  evidence  sufficiently  com- 
plete and  convincing  to  lay  before  you ;  but  now  I  shall  submit 
the  proofs  to  your  own  eyes,  you  shall  touch  them  with  your 
hands,"  and  he  laid  his  own  on  a  portfolio  of  papers  that  lay 
before  him  on  the  table.  **  But  first  I  demand  a  pledge  from 
you ;  I  claim  from  you  as  well  the  aid  of  your  arms  as  the  advice 
of  yoiur  judgments.  Promise  me  that,  when  I  shall  expose  the 
treason  and  exhibit  the  traitors,  you  will  be  true  to  me,  to 
the  republic,  to  yourselves.  Promise  me  that  the  traitors  shall 
be  left  to  BuJBRsr  the  punishment  which  they  deserve — ^let  them 
pay  the  penalty  of  their  crimes.  So,  while  they  shall  afford 
an  example  to  posterity  of  perfidy  and  baseness,  you  shall 
now  consecrate  your  names  to  future  ages  as  valiant  soldiers 
and  liidthAil  aUiet." 
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I  occompuiying  engraving  it  a  specimen  of  the  numerous  lous  eioctness  of  the  detuli  which  it  contuned  enmbled  U 

a  whiah  were  biought  forth  by  ths  inrention  of  aii  Charles,  profesiorof  eipetimenttl  philosophy,  end  theHessn 

balloons,  like  so  many  injects  fluttering  in  a  sunbeam.  Robert,  ikilfii]  machine-mftkers,  to  satisfy,  in  the  space  of 

The  satiricfd  drawing  of  the   Vobmanial  wm  most  pto-  month,  the  expectations  of  the  subscrib^,  and  to  diapeni 

bably  timed  at  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond,   a  young  geologist,  with  the  presence  of  the  inTentoi*  whilst  making  uae  of  thd 

the  friend  and  proligi  of  Buffon,  whose  gigantic  theories,  his  discovery.    Howerer,  one  of  the  Messrs.  Hongolfter  arrived  i 

observations  on  the  formation  of  the  earth,  and  his  researches  Paris  in  time  to  see  that  he  had  enabled  his  fellow-towni 

respecting  extinct  Tolcanoes,  he  supported.     When  an  official  people  to  make  the  experiment  without  his  help. 

report,  si^ed  by  the  deputies  of  the  slate  of  Vivarais,  together  The  words  in  which  he  describes  his  ascent,  and  the  meu 

with  various  private  letters,  arrived  to  inform  the  Paiisians  which  he  employed  to  effect  it,  are  very  striking,  from  the 

and  the  members  of  the  Academy,  for  the  most  part  men  who  extreme  amiplicity  and  cleainesi.    He  says : — 


did  not  easily  imbibe  new  ideas,  that  two  young  mauufacturers  '*  The  aerostatic  inacliine  (p.  1 6S)  •  with  which  the  experi 

had  launched  into  the  air,  at  Annonay,  a  globe  of  conaidereble  ment  was  made  before  the  gentlemen  of  the  stats  of  ViTarais,  oi 

siie,  which  Bustamed  itself  and  sailed  through  space,  there  Thursday,  athJune,I7S3,  was  made  of  Unen,  lined  withpaper 

was  a  general  burst  of  enthusiasm  before  envious  feehnga  had  sewn  to  a  network  of  twine.    Its  form  was  nearly  apherieal 

had  time  to  display  themselves.    M.  Psuiaa  wsa  among  the         _  _,     ,   _  .        ,   ...      .  .■»_.„i, ■„._,■.», .v. _„. 

r.J                                       '             J.J  •  The  fir»t  experiment  of  the  aeroitBtic  machine,  with  the  meao. 

most   ardent  admirers   of  the  new  ducovery,    and  m   order  „fai^^„  ;(  wwiU.  br Dr.  Jonathan,  took  plac  at  the  villsge  o 

that  the  experiment  might  be  repeated  at  Pans,  mstituted  a  penessebnigue,  in  France,  whence  thi«  machine  auisnded,  Decern 

national  aubacription,  to  which  the  people  entered  their  namci  i,e,22nd,  1T8B,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  moming.    It  descended  at  th. 

at  the  Caf£  du  Caveau,  now  the  Kotonde.  plme  whence  it  Jlad  risen,  after  having  traversed  ten  miles.    Thi 

Etienno   Mongolfler   gave    an  account    of   hia   ascent  at  machine  was  eonsbucted  of  very  fine  brass  wire,  eoTtted  with  i 

Annonay,  which  was  expressed  with  a  moderation  seldom  met  sheet  of  cotton,  coated  with  cement.    The  raddA  was  of  the  sanu 

with  in  that  age  of  exaf^eration  and  hyperbole.   The  scrupu-  material,  and  the  tan  of  common  eanvaa. 
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and  its  circumference  measured  110  feet;  a  wooden  frame,  16 
feet  square,  held  it  fast  at  the  bottom.  Its  capacity  was 
about  22,000  cubic  feet,  so  that  it  displaced,  supposing  the 
weight  of  air  to  be  an  800th  part  of  that  of  water,  a  mass  of 
air  weighing  l,9801bs. 

"  The  weight  of  the  gas  was  half  that  of  air,  for  it  weighed 
990lbs.,  and  the  machine,  with  the  frame,  weighed  SOOlbs- 
Therefore,  it  was  still  4901bs.  lighter  than  common  air,  which 
has  been  proved  by  the  experiment.  The  different  pieces  of 
the  machine  were  fastened  together  by  means  of  simple 
buttons  and  button-holes.  Two  men  were  sufficient  to  set  it 
off,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  gas ;  but  eight  persons  were  required 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  it  down,  who  did  not  release  their 
hold  imtil  the  signal  was  given.  It  rose  with  great  velocity, 
its  motion  becoming  less  rapid  towards  fhe  end  of  the  ascent, 
to  about  the  height  of '6, 300  feet.  A  breeze,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  carried  it  a  distance  of 
76,000  feet  from  the  place  from  which  it  ^ad  started.  It 
remained  ten  minutes  in  the  air ;  the  loss  of  gas  through  the 
button  and  the  holes  made  by  the  needle,  and  other  imperfec- 
tions in  the  machine,  causing  it  to  descend  sooner  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  done.  The  wind,  at  the  time  of  the 
experiment,  was  in  the  south,  and  it  rained.  The  machine 
descended  tfO  lightly,  that  it  broke  neither  the  stem  nor  the 
props  of  the  vine  upon  which  it  alighted.'' 

lliis  accoimt  is  quoted  in  the  work  of  M.  Faujas,  upon  the 
experiment  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  where  a  globe,  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  made  of  taffeta  coated  with  india-rubber, 
was  inflated  and  launched  into  the  air,  on  the  27  th  of  August, 
1783,  by  means  of  the  constant  labour  of  many  workmen  for  the 
space  of  four  days,  and  by  employing  1,000  lbs.  of  steel 
filings,  and  4981bs.  of  sulphuric  acid.  H.  Charles,  and  the 
Messrs.  Robert,  who  worked  under  the  direction  of  the  above 
experimental  philosopher,  filled  their  balloon  with  hydrogen 
gas,  the  use  of  which  the  brothers  Mongolfier  had  aban- 
doned since  their  first  experiment,  because  they  found  the 
expense  of  it  too  great. 

Admission  to  the  Champs  de  Mars,  where  the  public  were 
diverting  themselves  with  his  discovery,  was  refused  to  Etienne 
Mongolfier;  he  gave  his  name,  and  being  repulsed,  quietly 
retired.  Faujas  considered  himself  personally  insulted  by  this 
conduct  towards  one  of  the  inventors,  whose  genius  he  so 
much  admired,  and  in  honour  of  whom  he  had  set  the  sub- 
scription on  foot;  displeased,  moreover,  with  the  Roberts, 
who  had  filled  the  balloon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  it  to 
explode,  he  complained  loudly,  and  a  virulent  paper  warfare 
was  soon  declared  between  the  subscribers — M.  Faujas  at  the 
l^ead — and  the  philosophers  and  machine-makers  employed 
by  them.  The  caricature  of  the  Volomanist  was  doubtless 
connected  with  this  contest.  Grimm,  who  relates  in  detail 
the  literary  and  scientific  events  of  the  time,  mentions  this 
confiict  more  than  once  in  his  correspondence. 

"We  have  had  the  honour  of  giving  you  an  account," 
writes  he,  *^  of  the  pretensions  of  M.  Charles,  the  experimental 
philosopher,  to  the  discovery  of  M.  Mongolfier.  Whilst  the 
latter  was  occupied  ih  perfecting  his  machine,  ascending  to 
the  height  of  more  than  300  feet  in  the  air,  M.  Charles  sought 
out  pamphleteers,  imd,  in  his  circumstances,  could  only  find  the 
Chevalier  de  Rivarol.  This  writer  interested  himself  less  in 
maintaining  the  pretensions  of  his  client  than  in  seeking  to. 
lessen j  as  much  as  possible,  the  fame  of  M.  Mongolfier,  and  to 
bring  into  ridicule  M.  Faujas  de  Saint- Fond,  who  was  zea- 
lously engaged  in  forwarding  the  principles  and  repeating  the 
experiments  of  the  Messrs.  Mongolfier,  by  raising  a  subscrip- 
tion, and  having  a  medal  struck  in  their  honour." 

Now  the  question  was,  who  should  derive  profit  or  glory 
from  the  discovery  fnade  by  the  two  quiet,  retiring  philoso- 
phers. What  iheti  took  place  recalls  the  allegory  of  the  East, 
where  a  young  prince,  by  dint  of  labour,  perseverance, 
courage,  and  intelligence,  succeeds  in  reaching  the  precious 
nut  which  grows  on  the  highest  branch  of  the  tree  of 
science.  He  opens  it :  all  sorts  of  wonders  burst  from  it ; 
but  those  who,  not  daring  or  not  being  able  to  climb,  have 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  dart  in  crowds  upon  this  booty, 


possess  themselves  of  it,  and  'the  two  empty  shells  of  the 
mysterioiis  and  fruitful  nut  are  all  that  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  true  and  courageous  victor. 

From  that  time  innumerable  pamphlets  announced  experi- 
ments which  had  only  been  projected.  Tradesmen  enriched 
themselves  by  selling  little  balloons,  made  of  gold-beaters' 
skin,  or  varnished  taffeta.  Some  printed  their  hjrpotheses, 
and  pretended  means  of  guidance ;  others,  like  Blanchard, 
had  engravings  executed  of  balloons,  which  were  not  always 
even  constructed. 

Thus  the  balloon  of  Br.  Jonathan,  with  the  explanations 
which  accompany  it,  probably  only  existed  upon  paper.  The 
cannon  represented  in  front  of  the  gondola  was  never 
discharged,  either  to  announce  the!  arrival  or  the  departure 
of  an  aeronaut,  and  never  accelerated  the  course  of  a  balloon, 
for  none  was  ever  made  fit  to  cleave  the  air.  The  only  trace 
which  we  find  of  the  experiment  of  Dr.  Jonathan  is  the 
notice  of  the  ascent  of  a  simple  fire-balloon  on  the  24  th  of 
December,  1783,  which  quickly  disappeared. 

The  aerostatic  fish*,  represented  in  our  engraving  {p.  165), 
appears  to  be  a  burlesque  on  the  balloon,  in  the  shape  of  a 
^h,  which  ascended  on  the  19th  of  September,  1784,  in  Spain, 
guided,  it  is  said,  by  Don  Joseph  Patinha,  and  which  was 
impelled  by  a  favourable  breese. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  difiictdt  to  conceive  any  form  for 
balloons  which  the  first  inventors  had  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration. That  of  a  fish,  amoilg  others,  was  foremost  in  the 
minds  of  the  two  elder  brothers,  who  were  the  most  highly 
endowed  of  a  family  generally  remarkable  for  intelligence. 
We  will- quote,  on  this  subject,  some  passages  from  a  letter 
of  the  canon  Mongolfier,  tiie  old  president  of  the  college  of 
Autun,  dated  Annonay,  1st  of  December,  1783,  and  ad- 
dressed to  his  brother,  Etienne  : — 

'*  You  know  that  Joseph  is  having  a  large  machine,  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  made  at  Lyons.  I  joked 
him  about  it  the  other  day  in  a  letter  which  I  wrote ;  ncTer- 
theless,  this  idea  runs  in  my  head,  and  though  I  am  not  much 
of  a  philosopher,  I  thhik  I  may  be  allowed  to  consider  myself 
at  least  equal  to  Joseph,  since  he  has  written  me  that  I  have 
given  him  a  new  idea.  Now,  having  sung  my  own  praises, 
revenont  d  nos  moutons. 

**  It  is  not  exactly  the  form  of  a  sheep  which  I  should  give 
to  your  machine,  nor  should  I,  like  your  pamphleteer,  advo- 
cate that  of  the  horse,  Pegasus ;  but  it  is  that  of  a  fish,  with  a 
taU,  broad,  but  not  thick,  covered  with  whalebone  or  cane  to 
supply  the  place  of  sinews,  to  move  this  immense  helm,  which 
should  be  filled. with  infiammable  air.  The  wings,  or  rather 
the  fins  of  the  fish,  of  the  same  material,  should  be  of  taffeta, 
but  as  long  as  possible,  and  always  filled  with  gas,  in  order  to 
be  lighter  than  the  same  volume  of  atmospheric  air — in  fact, 
any  alterations  which  you  may  consider  advisable.  But  as 
the  Author  of  Nature  has  given  to  each  individual  that  which 
is  best  adapted  to  fulfil  his  destiny,  follow  the  models  which 
he  places  before  you ;  and  since  your  object  is  to  sail  through  a 
fiuid,  imitate  the  animal  Which  traverses  a  fluid  with  the 
greatest  ease.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  *  .Why  not  imitate  the 
birdr*  But  it  is  specifically  heavier  than  the  air.  Your 
machine,  being  lighter,  bettrs  more  resemblance  to  the  fish, 
which  is  lighter,  or  at  least  as  light  as  the  same  volume  of 
water.  The  bird's  excess  of  weight  is  counteracted  by  the 
great  extent  of  its  wings,  compared  with  the  size  of  its  body, 
and  the  multiplicity  and  vigour  of  its  movements.  The  fins 
of  the  fish  would  be  much  more  economical,  much  easier  to 
put  in  motion,  and  would  suffice  for  your  experiment. 

"However,  as  we  must  give  justice  to  whom  it  is  due,  the 
first  idea  was  Jean  Pierre's ;  the  arguments  are  mine.  Y'ou 
will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  odier  is 
common  sense ;  aS  I  kno#  the  diffictdty  of  n  lawsmt,  I  will 
submit  to  the  sentence,  though  I  could  dispute  it,  considering 
that  to  judge  is  not  to  prove/*  fete. 

«  The  aerostatic  fish  was  set  off  at  Plazentia,  a  town  of  Spain, 
surrounded  by  mountains.  It  was  guided  by  Don  Joseph  Patinha 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Coria,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aragon,  at 
twelve  miles'  distance  from  Plazentia,  March  10th,  1784. 
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It  map  b4  ■■  wall  to  itate  U  once,  that  for  mneh  of  what 
follows  we  ue  indebted  to  an  omiuing  and  well-wiitten  lilUe 
bonk,  b;  the  Rev.  Alfred  Satty.  ^^^  "f  BcdeaReld,  entitled, 
"  The  Bell,  ita  Origin,  Hiatory,  and  Utei."  The  author  of 
[Ms  work  haa,  with  mach  patient  ingenuit)',  traced  the 
history  of 

"  The  crasj  old  cborch  dock 

And  the  bewildering  chimai ;" 

and  ihown  in  what  Dunieroiu  wa^t  the  bell  ia  mixed  up  with 
our  social  life. 

The  muaic  of  b«U*  is  of  a  very  venerable  and  old-faahioned 
charicter,  and  from  the  earlieat  ages  of  the  world  haa  been 
used  in  variooa  religioua  and  other  ceremaoiala.  It  is  a  matter 
of  doubt  when  bella  were  first  introduced,  but  it  ia  unqueation- 
»ble  that  thef  are  Ter;  aocieat.  Tbeii  origin  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  records  of  Egypt,  the  mother  of  nations.  Recent 
discoveiic*  have  made  it  apparent  that  the  bell  was  known  to 


Iiraelitea.  In  the  writings  of  Hoses,  we  bare  aaation  of  the 
"  bells  of  gold  "  with  which  the  dress  of  the  high  piiest  w** 
adorned-—"  a  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate  upon  the  hem  of 
the  robe  round  about;"  that  when  Aaron  disappeared  &om 
the  light  of  the  worshippers  within  the  veil  of  the  temple,  the 
ringing  of  the  bells  upon  his  robe  might  be  an  intimation  to 
them  that  he  was  still  living  in  the  Divine  prMsnce.  Again, 
in  Zechoriah  ziv.  20,  there  is  mention  of  bella  aa  forming 
part  of  the  harness  or  decoration  of  horses  ;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested by  Ut.  Gstif,  that  even  Tub^  Cain,  the  sixth  tn 
descent  from  Adam,  "  an  inelructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass 
and  iron,"  might  have  scooped  the  sounding  metal  into  some 
species  of  bolls. 

These  tmall  bella  were,  it  appears,  attached  to  the  garments 
of  Hebrew  women,  virgins,  and  boys,  as  well  as  to  the  ponti- 
fical robes.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  small  tdy-like  bell*  hare 
been  used  in  the  service  of  religion  bom  the  earlieat  times ; 
and  prefixed  to  an  old  MS.  edition  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 


the  inhabitanta  of  Asayria,  Etrutla,  and  China ;  and  Thompson, 
in  his  "  Etymons  of  English  Words,"  says,  under  the  article 
"  Bells,"  that,  long  before  they  were  known  in  Europe,  they 
wcro  in  use  in  Hindoo  temples  to  frighten  away  evil  spirits. 
Be  this  aa  it  may,  we  have  certain  record  that  beUs-that  U, 
small  hand  and  omamer.tal  bells— were  in  U9«  among  the 

•  A  is  the  inner  mould  or  core  ;  ii  ii  the  outer  mould  or  cope ;  O 
i>  the  crown  or  head,  which  it  made  independently  of  the  other 
moulds,  and  i>  fitted  on  ■ecurately  just  before  the  pouting  in  of 
Ibt  fujfd  metal  represented  by  r,  which  is  runoiDg  from  the 
furnace  inaglowing  mass, yj,/is  the  hole  left  for  the  escape  of 
tiio  ur  belwBen  the  two  moulds  ;  A  shons  the  method  employed  [n 
■"Tpiig  off  the  supply  of  fused  metal,  so  that  the  stream  may  be 
directed  into  a  new  channel ;  Jj  ihows  the  earth  aurrouoding  the 
Ml  and  mould  ;  D  is'tbe  metal  ring  to  which  the  ilapper  is  after- 
vnrds  to  be  hung,  and"  which  is  affixed  when  iho  casting  of  the 
boll  is  cDBipIeted,  the '  configuration  of  which  is  shown  by  the 
Ijhick  line  between  the  inner  and  outer  moulda. 


believed  to  be  of  the  fotirleenth  century,  it  an  illnminated 
representation  of  the  '*  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  sitting  be(6te  a 
small  wooden  frame,  playing  upon  a  row  of  hells  with  little 
hammers.  This  representation  must,  however,  be  considered 
rather  as  an  illustration  of  the  illuminator's  own  time,  than  as 
any  authority  for  believing  that  hand-bells  such  as  those 
rcpresenlcd  were  ever  in  use  among  the.Hebrews. 

The  Oreeks  ar.d  Romans  probably  derived  their  knowledge 
of  bells  from  the  Egyptians,  the  first  colonisers  of  Europe. 
The  royal  costu'nes  of  the  shahs  of  Persia  were  also  decorated 
with  golden  bells  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the 
decoration  of  mules  and  horses,  as  well  as  on  the  garments  of 
the  nobility  of  various  nations,  small  bells  were  used  long 
before  the  ChrUUan  era. 

But  not  only  in  religious  ceremonies  was  the  bell  anciently 
employed.  JEichylus  and  Euripides  inform  us  that  the  Greek 
warriors  had  small  bella  concealed  irithin  the  hollows  of  thor 
shields  i  and  that  when  the  captains  went  their  rounds  at  tlie 
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camp  at  nigbt,  each,  soldier  was  required  to  ring  his  bell,  in 
order  to  show  that  he  was  awake  and  watchful  at  his  post. 

Bells  wfre  both  Bacchic  and  mystic,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  ancient  marbles  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and 
it  was  from  their  use  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  that 
Plutarch  endeayoiured  to  show  that  the  Jews  worshipped 
Bacchus.  In  the  triumphal  entries  of  conquerors  bells  haye 
also  played  important  parts.  They  were  hung  as  emblems 
and  ornaments  on  the  car  of  the  warrior— as  on  that  which 
conyeyed  the  body  of  Alexander  from  Babylon  to  Egypt,  as 
described  by  Diodorus  Biculus;  they  were  in  use  in  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  to  announce  the  opening  of  the 
markets,  eyen  as  now;  they  were  employed,  as  we  learn 
from  Plutarch,  to  detect  andpreyent  the  escape  of  the  unhappy 
Xanthians.  When  the  city  of  Xanthus  was  besieged,  some 
of  the  inhabitants  tried  to  escape  by  swimming  and  diying 
through  the  riter,  but  nets  with  small  bells  attached  were 
spread  across  the  stream  under  the  water,  and  by  the  ringing 
of  the  bells  each  capture  was  announced. 

In  later  times  we  find  that  the  garments  of  the  chief  men 
and  ciyil  officers  amqng  the  Germans  were  decorated  with 
bells.  They  came,  too,  in  time,  to  be  regarded  as  the  messen- 
gers of  sorrow  as  well  as  of  joy  and  triumph.  The  criminal 
had  a  bell  suspended  from  his  neck  as  he  was  led  away  to 
execution,  and  its  sound  announced  his  speedy  death  as  he 
walked  sadly  in  his  own  funeral  procession. 

The  period  when  large  bells  first  began  to  be  used  in  churches 
is  uncertain,  but  by  the  seyenth  century  they  were  in  pretty 
general  use.  At  the  end  of  that  century,  the  yenerable  Bede 
mentions  their  existence  in  English  ch\irches.  Their  intro- 
duction has  been  yariously  assigned  to  Paulinus,  bishop  ^of 
Kola,  a  town  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
400  ;  to  Pope  Sabinianus  (a.d.  604),  to  whom  the  honour  of 
introducing  bells  into  churches  is  giyen ;  and  to  yarious  other 
pexsoos. 

Bells  haye  been  knowi^  under  the  yarious  names  of  Tintin' 
nabuhtmfhMtde  bell  so  called  from  its  tinkling  sound ;  Bettuus^ 
a  larger  siaed  b^  so  |uuned  from  its  resemblance  in  shi^  to 
a  broad-brimmed  h^t — ^by  this  latter  instrument  it  was  that 
the  Greek#  opeiied  their  fish-market,  and  the  Romans  inyited 
the  public  to  the  bath }  the  Codon,  from  the  Greek  term,  signi- 
fying the  open  mouth  of  a  trumpet ;  Nola,  a  bell  of  similar 
siae  to  the  last,  and  named  after  the  town  of  its  inyentor ; 
Squila,  a  little  bell  used  by  the  Italians ;  Dodontci  lebctetf  the 
cauldrons  of  Dodona ;  and  Campaiw,  the  true  turret  bell,  so 
called  from  the  town  of  its  birth — whence  Campanolo,  a  bell- 
tower.  It  is  probable  that  all,  oxcept  the  last,  were  made  of 
forged  metal,  and  were  struck  on  the  outside  by  a  wooden  or 
iron  hammer,  and  that  they  all,  more  or  less,  resembled  flat 
dish-like  disks.  Indeed,  the  very  word  Bell  is  said  to  come 
from  the  Latin  pelvis^  a  basin  or  foot-bath ;  and  if  this  be  so, 
the  configuration  of  ancient  bells  is  at  once  determined. 

In  the  history  of  the  church  of  the  middle  ages  the  beU 
had  much  to  do.  Pirst,  it  was  cliristened  with  all  ceremony ; 
then  it  was  employed  in  the  yarious  services  of  the  day,  con- 
voking congregations,  excommunicating  the  disobedient  and 
the  infidel,  and,  finally,  being  tolled  at  the  moment  when  the 
spirit  passed  from  out  the  earthly  body.  The  ceremony  of 
Christian  baptism  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  obser- 
vances connected  with  the  bell's  history.  The  fus^d  metal 
was  blessed  by  the  priests ;  and  then  when  the  bell  was  turned 
out  perfect  from  the  mould,  it  was  regularly  passed  tlirough 
the  ceremonies  of  baptism.  Its  sponsors  were  persons  of  rank, 
and  the  most  considerable  priest,  or  even  a  bishop  or  arch- 
bishop, officiated — ^with  all  the  accompaniments  of  naming, 
anointing,  sprinkling,  robing,  &c. 

Excommunication  by  **bell,  book,  and  candle,"  was  long 
practised.  The  bell  was  rung  to  summon  the  congregation  to 
this  ceremony ;  the  priest  read  the  service  from  a  balcony ; 
and  when  the  anathema  was  pronounced,  the  candles  were  put 
out,  as  an  emblem  of  aa  extinction  of  hope  in  the  sinner's 
soul. 

The  Complin  bdl  it  iras  which  summoned  the  people  to 
the  last  religious  service  of  the  day.    The  Sanctus  bell  was 


formerly  hung  in  a  small  turret  outside  the  church,  as  may 
still  be  seen  in  some  of  our  old  churches  ;  it  is  now  merely  a 
sniall  hand-bell,  which  ia  rung  during  the  service  of  the  mass, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  congregation  to  its  more  solemn 
parts.  The  Passing  bell  vras  so  named  because  it  used  to 
be  tolled  as  the  spirit  passed  out  of  the  body. 

"  Prayers  ascend 
To  heaven  in  troops  at  a  good  man's  passing  bell," 

says  Donne,  in  allusion  to  the  fact,  that  at  the  sound  of  the 
passing  bell,  all  who  heard  it  were  enjoined  to  pray  for  the 
soul  of  the  dying.  From  this  custom  is  derived  that  of  tolling 
the  church  bell  at  a  funeral. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Couvre  feu,  or  Curfew  Bell, 
which  was  introduced  into  this  coimtry  from  France  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  it 
rang  out  its  evening  peal,  and  at  the  last  stroke  of  the 
hammer  on  the  metal,  all  lights  and  fires  were  ordered  to  be 
put  out.    We  will  now  enter 

THE  POUNDRV, 

and  describe  the  modem  process  of  bell-casting.  For 
illustration  we  will  take  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Mears, 
Whitechapel,  the  oldest,  largest,  and  best  known  of  the  kind 
in  London  or  England.  Before  we  describe  the  process  of 
casting  a  bell,  it  vrill  be  as  well  to  inform  the  reader  that  bell- 
metal  consists  of  an  amalgam  of  copper  and  tin  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  three  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin.  Mention 
has  been  made  of  the  old  custom  of  adding  a  few  gold  or  eilvpr 
coins  to  the  metal  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  but  it  is  quite  a 
popular  error  to  suppose  that  the  metal  of  old  bells  is  of 
greater  value  from  such  a  circumstance.  The  actual  value  of 
bell-metal,  when  formed  into  bells,  is  about  £6  a  cwt.,  including 
the  cost  of  production ;  and  when  old  bells  are  received  in 
exchange!  it  is  usual  for  the  founder  to  allow  about  £4  per  .cwt. 
for  the  metal  inclusive  of  the  silver  it  mayor  may  not  contain. 
There  are,  of  course,  various  trade  secrets  as  to  the  exact 
proportions  of  the  different  metals  necessary  to  constitute  a 
first-rate  amalgam. 

There  is  no  great  mystery  in  the  bell-founder's  art ;  but 
extreme  care  is  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  a  good- toned 
bell,  that  all  the  preliminary  operations  shbuld  be  conducted 
vrith  the  greatest  exactness.  With  the  aid  of  our  artist,  then, 
we  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  mothu  operandi  observed  in 
founding  or  casting  a  bell. 

Passing  through  various  yards,  in  which  are  stored  quan- 
tities of  old  timber,  old  bell-metal,  and  a  multitude  of  odds 
and  ends,  in  the  shape  of  old  cannons  and  great  masses  of  old 
copper,  destined  one  day  for  the  furnace,  we  arrive  at  the 

11017  LDINO-ROOIC. 

Here  a  sight  presents  itself  which  is  at  once  peculiar  and 
striking.  AU  along  the  fioor  arc  ranged  the  moulds  of  future 
beUs.  In  describing  the  casting  of  a  bell,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  observe,  that  it  is  nothing  more  tiian  a  layer  of  metal  which 
has  been  run  into  the  space  between  the  mould  and  its  outer 
covering,  and  allowed  to  cool.  A  glance  at  the  diagram 
(p.  1 67)  will  explain  this  very  readily.  Here  we  have  a  section 
of  a  bell  as  it  lies  in  the  pit  during  the  process  of  casting.  If 
the  reader  keep  this  diagram  in  his  mind's  e^e,  he  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  comprehending  all  that  we  m^y  have  to  say  on 
the  subject.  The  various  parts  of  a  bell  may  be  described  a^t 
the  body  or  barrel ;  the  clapper  or  striker,  hanging  in  the 
inside ;  and  the  ear  or  cannon  on  its  top  or  crown,  by  which  it 
is  hung  in  its  chosen,  position  in  the  tower.  The  foUoM'ing 
description,  therefore,  applies  to  all  bells,  large  and  small,  the 
various  modifications  in  the  shape,  &c.,  not  interfering  with 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  manufactured. 

The  first  principle  to  be  observed  is  the  construction  of  the 
shape  or  form  of  the  future  bell,  so  as  to  insure  that  due 
harmony  in  all  its  parts  which  shall  give  to  it  the  proper 
degree  of  tone  and  vibration.  Various  theo^i^e  have  obtained 
in  difierent  countries,  and  among  the  several  founders  of  our 
own  country,  as  to  the  best  proportions  for  bells ;  but  the  ful- 
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lowing  scale  has  been  proposed,  and  generally  followed  as 
coming  nearest  to  perfection :  *'  Taking  the  thickness  of  the 
sound  >bow  or  brim — that  is,  the  part  where  the  clapper  strikes 
—a  bell  should  measure :  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  fifteen 
brims ;  in  height  to  the  shoulder,  twelve  brims  ;  and  in  width 
at  the  shoulders,  seyen  and  a- half  brims,  or  half  the  width  at 
the  mouth."  These  proportions,  howeiter,  are  yery  variable, 
and  depend  greatly  on  the  taste,  experience,  and  skUl  of  the 
founder,  an  approximation  merely  being  arrived  at  in  these 


bgures. 


The  size  and  proportions,  then,  of  the  future  bell  being  ascer- 
tained, the  making  of  the  mould  is  proceeded  with.  The 
nuter  form  of  the  mould — ^by  which  the  inner  shape  of  the  bell 
is  determined — is  made  by  means  of  a  crook  which  is  made  to 
reTolve  on  the  clay,  ke,,  of  which  the  mould  is  composed. 
This  crook  is  a  kind  of  double  compass  formed  of  wood,  one 
leg  of  which  is  cut  or  curved  to  the  shape  of  the  inner  sides  of 
the  intended  bell.  A  glance  at  the  engraving  (fig.  3)  will 
render  this  plain  to  the  reader.  This  crook  or  compass  is 
made  to  moye  on  a  pivot  affixed  to  a  beam  above,  and  its  lower 
tnd  driven  into  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  very  large  bellSj 
the  mould  is  j)erfected  in  the  pit  in  which  they  are  to  be  cast. 
The  crook  is  driven  by  the  hand  of  the  moulder ;  and  the 
mould  being  composed  of  plastic  clay,  ftc,  the  form  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  bell  is  defined  by  a  few  revolutions  of  this 
fimple  machine.  Thus  is  formed  the  core,  or  inner  mould. 
The  ojpe,  or  outer  mould,  is  formed  in  much  the  same  way, 
except  that  its  inner  surface  is  smoothed  to  form  the  outer 
&ide  of  the  bell. 

The  core  is  first  roughly  built  up  of  brickwork  with  a  hollow 
in  the  centre.  It  is  then  plastered  oyer  with  soft  clay,  Ac, 
and  moulded  as  described  by  the  action  of  the  crook ;  and  is 
afterwards  dried  by  means  of  a  fire  in  the  hollow  mentioned. 
When  baked  sufficiently  hard  it  is  covered  all  over  with  a 
composition  of  tan  and  grease.  On  this  composition  the 
outer  leg  of  the  crook  is  made  again  to  rotate,  and  the  exact 
shape  of  the  bell  is  thus  determined.  When  the  whole  has 
been  sufficiently,  dried  ^  the  action  of  the  fire  in  the  core^  the 
crown  or  head— which  contains  the  parts  necessary  to  hold 
the  clapper  by  which  the  bell  is  to  be  rung — are  then  fitted  on, 
and  the  model  of  the  inside  of  the  bell  may  then  be  said  to 
be  complete.  Any  device  or  inscription  necessary  is  then 
moulded  and  fixed  upon  it.  Upon  this  mould  the  cope,  or 
outer  mould,  la  formed.  Having  been  made  of  destructible 
materials,  ihe /ac- simile  of  the  bell  is  easily  destroyed,  and  tho 
space  between  the  core  and  the  cope  is,  of  course,  the  exact 
shape  of  the  future  bell.  The  inner  and  outer  moulds  being 
examined,  retouched,  and  otherwise  finished  ofi^  the  cope  is 
6tted  over  the  core  (as  represented  in  figure  4)  like  an  extin* 
gui^l^er  over  a  candle,  with  a  vacuum  left  between  them  to 
receive  the  fused  metal.  One  indispensable  precaution  is 
necessary,  however,  in  making  the  mould,  that  is,  to  leave  a 
hole  for  the  escape  of  the  air  when  the  metal  is  poured  in,  the 
failure  of  which  would  cause  the  destruction  of  the  bell  in 
the  process  of  casting.  This  hole  is  left  in  the  cap  of  the 
mould. 

Wx  will  suppose  all  the  preliminaries  successfully  accom- 
plished, and  the  various  moulds  ready  to  receive  the  melted 
metal;  for,  although  we  have  described  the  working  and 
preparing  of  only  one  set  of  moulds,  there  are  generally  some 
(l-ixens  of  bells  cast  on  the  same  day.  We  step  into  another 
Wrge  room,  and  here  we  witness  the  actual 

OPERATION  OF  BELL  POUNDING, 

The  various  moulds  having  been  brought  into  this  part  of 
the  factory,  they  are  firmly  embedded  in  the  earth,  and  nothing 
of  them  is  visible  but  the  holes  in  their  caps.  On  the  occasion 
cf  the  casting  of  a  peal  of  large  bells,  the  fused  metal  is  carried 
at  once  from  the  furnace  to  the  pit  by  means  of  a  series  of 
gutters,  and  when  one  bell  is  completed  the  fiery  wave  is 
stopped  off  and*  directed  to  the  mouth  of  another  mould.  Our 
artist  has  very  graphically  described  this  scene  (fig.  8).  The 
bell-metal  being  tested  and  found  to  be  of  the  right  tempera- 
ture, the  furnace  doors  are  opened,  and  out  rushes  the  liquid 


fire,  bubbling  and  boiling  in  a  white  heat  too  fief  ce  to  look 
upon.    **  Is  the  bell,"  says  Schiller,  in  his  famous  Song  of  the 

BeU— 

"  Is  the  bell  in  the  ground  well-bedded  ? 
Is  the  mould  well  set  and  steadied  ? 
Skill  and  diligence  to  pay, 
Will  it  issue  fair  to-day  ? 
Should  the  cast  not  hit, 
Should  the  coping  split ; 
Ah !  perhaps  while  hopes  elate  us 
Now,  e*en  now,  mishapsawait  us ! *' 

Mishaps,  however,  seldom  happen  at  Messrs.  Mears'  foundry, 
where  eyerything  is  conducted  on  sound  and  scientific  prin- 
ciples. As  many  as  a  do«en  large  and  many  small  bells  are 
cast  at  one  melting,  and  as  much  as  twenty  tons  of  metal  con- 
sumed. In  the  Montreal  Foundry,  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
the  great  bell  mentioned  below  was  cast  in  it,  a  pit  is  espe- 
cially prepared  close  to  the  furnace  door  to  prevent  the  waste 
or  cooling  of  the  metal,  on  the  occasion  of  any  "  great  cast ;" 
on  ordinary  occasions,  however^  the  metal  is  melted  in  cru- 
cibles (as  shown  in  figure  6)i  and  being  carried  from  place  to 
place  is  poured  into  moulds  just  as  the  poet  describes  the 
process : — 

*'  In  the  furnace  the  dry  branches  crackle ;  the  crucible  shines  as 

with  gold 
As  they  carry  the  hot  flasfing  metal  in  haste  from -the  fire  to  the 

mould ; 
Loud  roar  the  bellows,  and  louder,  the  flames  as  they  shrieking 

escape, 
A  id  loud  is  the  song  of  the  workmen  who  watch  o*er  the  fast- 
filling  shape. 
To  and  fro  in  the  red  glaring  chamber  the  proud  master  anxiously 

moves. 
And  the  quick  and  the  skilful  he  praiseth,  and  the  dull  and  the 

sluggard  reproves ; 
And  the  heart  in  his  bosom  expandeth  as  the  thick  bubbling 

metal  ups wells, 
loT  like  to  the  birth  of  his  children  he  watcheth  the  birth  of  the 

bells  r** 

In  our  day  no  song  of  the  bell  greets  the  final  accomplishment 
of  the  successful  day's  work ;  but  what  is  much  better,  the 
workmen  are  well  paid,  intelligent,  and  contented.  Some 
of  the  persons  in  Messrs.  Mears'  employment  have  worked  in 
the  foundry  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

In  the  casting  of  small  bells,  such  as  hand  and  house  tintin- 
nabulums,  precisely  the  same  process  as  aboye  described  takes 
place,  with  only  such  modifications  as  their  size  renders 
necessary.  An  ordinary-sized  bell  takes  about  twenty-four 
hours  to  cool ;  but  a  bell  like  that  cast  for  the  Montreal  church 
would  not  be  touchable  to  the  hardest  of  fingers  under  about 
four  days.  When  they  are  cool  they  are  dug  out  of  their  pits, 
the  moulds  being  destroyed  in  the  process,  when  they  are  taken 
at  once  to 

TRB  TUXfINO   ROOM. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  there  were  in  the  tuning  room  a 
peal  of  eight  bells,  which  had  just  then  been  cast  for  a  church 
in  Fort  Phillip,  ready  tuned,  and  only  waiting  to  be  shipped. 
Standing  on  their  crowns,  the  tuner  yery  dextrously  struck 
out  such  a  *^  change*'  as  made  us  almost  exclaim  with  the 
Frenchman — 

"  Disturbers  of  the  human  race 

Whose  chimes  are  always  ringing, 
•  ■  I  wish  the  ropes  were  round  your  necks, 

And  you  about  them  swinging  ;** 

but,  then,  it  must  be  stated,  that  the  sound  of  such  a  powerful 
peal  as  this  is  not  often  heard  in  a  room  less  than  twenty  feet 
square. 

The  process  of  tuning  a  bell  is  a  yery  simple  one.  Some* 
times  a  peal  of  bells  is  cast  in  harmony,  in  which  case  it 
is  called  a  maiden  peal,  and  no  tuning  is  required.  Such  peals 
we  were  assured  are  by  no  means  common,  and  are  nearly  always 
imperfect.  Separate  bells  do  not  require  timing.  The  action 
of  the  wheel  and  cutters  of  the  machine  employed  in  thQ 
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y  umple,    and  will  be,  readiljr  niuler-      leaaened  in   propottioa  to  iti  aubtUuice.      But  tiictk  u  the 
intsd  with  DiMbuierj.     This  uuDru-      gaienl   conectneu   of  the   iciectific  prmnplM  in  uae    in 


THB  CBVCtBLB, 


Uent  i«  driTui  bj  s  smftll  steun -engine,  which  alio  do«t  a      thit   foundrf,  that  Yery   little  tuning  ii  tequiaile.      If  the 
great  deal  of  woik  in  the  diffeient  parta  of  the  factory,  in  the      quantity  of  melal  in  a  bell  ia  too  noall  in  proportion  to  ita 


no.    S.— CABTIXa   »KALL   BBLLt. 


way  of  lif^,  cairying,  &c.    'When  the  tone  of  the  bell  is  too      calibre,  ai  ia  aometimea  tho  oaae,  the  power  and  quality  of  iu 
shaip,Uiatuincdthiniier;andifitbetoaflat,thediameteris      tone  i»  altogether  loit,   and  only  a  pcuiRy.  hanh,  iron-lilw 
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Bound  is  produced  from  it.    In  such  a  case  it  is  inyariably 
re-cast.. 

There  is  really  very  little  to  be  said  of  the  manufactttre  of 
bells.  Much  may,  however,  be  written  of  their  associations. 
An  old  and  charming  kind  of  mtisic  is  that  of  bells  j  and  there 
are  few  of  us  who  do  not  associate  some  of  the  pleasantest 
ideas  with  their  ringing.  It  is  not  every  one,  indeed,  who  can 
look  back  to  a  youth  passed  among  quiet  village  scenes,  in 
which  a  full  peal  of  bells  invited  all  to  enter  a  gray  old  church 
on  Sabbath  morning;  but  whether  in  country  or  town,  in 
quiet  hamlet  as  yet  undisturbed  by  the  rush  and  whirl  of  a 
railway  engine,  or  in  the  midst  of  London  population,  the 
sounds  of  '*  the  church- going  bell*'  are  equally  welcome  to  the. 
ear.  There  is,  indeed,  something  particularly  pleasant  and 
soothing  in 

"  The  belU  and  chimes  of  Motherland, 
Of  England  green  and  old, 
That  out  from  gray  and  ivied  towers 
A  thousand  years  have  toll'd ;" 

and  so  we  ha^e  ventured  to  ring  a  few  change  upon  bells.  Not  a 
peal,  however,  which,  in  strict  bell-ringers'  science,  means  no 
fewer  than  five  hundred  changes ;  not  a  **  plain  bob,"  nor  a 
"  bob  major,"  much  less  a  "  grandsire  boh-cator,"  but  simply 
a  few  changes.  The  English  people  are  fond  of  bell-ringing ; 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  Doctor  Southey  for  affirming,  that 
''  great  are  the  mysteries  thereof."  More  than  three  hundred 
years  ago,  a  certain  German  traveller,  named  Paul  Xeutsner, 
visited  England,  and  amongst  other  strange  things  which 
struck  him,  was  their  national  fondness  for  great,  and,  what  he 
pleased  to  call,  discordant  noises — such  as  cannon-firing, 
drum-beating,  bell*ringing,  &c.  Of  course,  when  he  returned 
to  "  fatherland,"  he  could  not  but  tell  his  countryme^i  what 
a  curious  people  they  were.  ^'  It  is  common,"  said  he,  "  for  a 
number  of  them  (who  have  got  a  glass  in  their  heads)  to  get 
up  into  some  church  belfry,  and  ring  the  bells  for  an  hour 
together."  Now,  although  we  do  not  allow  qur  admiiration  of 
the  bell's  music  to  carry  us  quite  so  fax  as  to  afiirm,  with 
Charles  Lamb,  that  it  is  the  harmony  nearest  to  heaven — 
except  in  the  sense  of  a  pun  upon  the  adjective  near,  when 
applied  to  bells  rung  from  towers — ^we  are  quite  willing  to 
admit,  with  Longfellow's  IHair  of  Strasbourg,  that 

"  —  The  bcUfl  themselves  are  the  best  of  preachers, 
Their  brazen  lipi  are  learned  teachers; 
From  their  pulpits  of  stone  ifi  the  upper  air 
Sounding  aloft,  without  crack  or  f^^w, 
Shriller  than  trumpets  under  the  law ; 
Now  a  sermon,  and  now  a  prayer." 

Wlio  has  not  listened,  <*  delighted,  yet  sad,"  to  the  chimes  as 
they  float  across  the  water  at  night  ^  Who  amongst  us  cannot 
sympathise  with  another  of  our  poets,  when,  in  full  harmo? 
nious  swell,  he  breaks  out  into  a  strain  like  this 


*'  Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells— 
Qolden  bells  ! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  ftiretells ! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night. 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight ; 
From  the  molten — ^golden  notes 

All  in  tune. 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  dove,  that  listens  while  she  gloats 

On  the  moon  !  * 

Oh  !  from  out  the  sounding  cells 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells  ? 

How  it  swells, 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  future  1    How  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
T   the  swinging  and  the  ringing 
Of  the  bells,  hells,  hells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  hells,  bells. 
3«ll8,  bells,  bells. 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  BULts  1** 

Our  changes  are  almost  rung  out,  but  we  miQf  yet  il|<ll4ge 
lor  a  little  space  to  notice  the  origin  of 


CHI3CES,    CARILLONS,  AXD   PEAL-RIN01N0. 

And  here  again  we  must  acknowledge  our  obligationB  to 
Mr.  Gatty's  charming  little  volume.    England  has  been  oalled 
"  the  ringing  island."    In  other  countries,  the  mtisic  of  bells 
is  obtained  by  striking  them  from  the  outside,  as  in  Bussia  ; 
or  by -means  of  chimes  regulated  by  pegged  barrels  moved  by 
clockwork,  as  in  France;   or  by  means  of  carillon  pedals, 
played  with  keys  like  an  organ,  as  in  the  Netherlands;     All 
these     methods   of  bell-playing  have    also    been    adopted 
occasionalljr  in  our  own  country,  but  notwithstanding  tbat 
chimes  have  been  often  fitted  to  our  cathedral  bells,  the  old 
national  plan  of  ringing  by  ropes  and  manual  labour  is   at 
once  the  most  popular  and  most  musical,    *^  Carillons,"  says 
Dr.  Bumey,  *^are  played  with  some  difficulty,  as  the  keys 
require  to  be  struc]^. with  considerable  force  before  the  bells 
will  give  fort)i  thefr  true  full  sound  {  and  i^  consequence  of 
the  player  possessing  no  power  to  stop  the  vibrations  of  e^cli 
bell,  tWe  notes  of  pne  passage  perpetually  run  into  another, 
and  beeome  so  iniirUculate  and  confused  as  to  occasion  a  very 
disfi£;reQable  jargon, 

**  Like  sweet  hells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh.*' 

In  ikct,  no  plan  of  ringing  beUs  can  be  considered  so  entirely 
appropriate  te  tf^eir  peculiar  kind  of  harmony  as  the  old 
BngUshplan  of  pefd-ringing  ai^d  musical  changes. 

The  antiquity  of  the  custoin  of  bellrripging,  by  means  of  a 
rope,  is  undoubted ;  for  in  this  way  the  single  bells  in  old 
churches  were  rung;   but  the  date  of  the  intiodttction  of 
peal-ringing— that  system  of  ringing  Jnj  peals  or  numbers, 
which,  while  it  brings  out  the  true  tone  of  the  bells  in  a 
succession  of  musical  notes,  is  managed  with  mechanicsd 
precision — is  unknown.    The  first  peal  of  bells,  of  which 
we  have  any  reliable  account,  is  that  peal   of   five   bells 
which  was  presented  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  by  Pope 
Calixt  III.,  in  145ff,    From  that  period,  the  placing  of  several 
bells  in  the  towers  of  churches  became  more  commoii  |  ^ut  it 
was  not  till  tbe  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  peal- 
nngipg  became  reduced  to  an  art.  Pamell  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  probable  invention  of  these  changes:—**  The 
earliest  artist  and  promoter  of  change-ringing  of  whom  we 
have  any  account,  was  Mr.  Fabian  Stedmi^n,  bom  in  the  town 
of  Cambridge,  1631,    He  introduced  various  peals  on  five  and 
six  bells,  and  printed  tliem  ou  slips  of  paper— being  by  pro- 
fession a  printer.    These  being  distributed  about  the  country, 
were  soon  brought  to  X4ondon,  but  what  progress  the  art  has 
made  in  the  metropolis  at  this  time*  does  not  appear.    The 
society  of  College  youths,t  in  the  summer  of  1657,  oa  a  visit  to 
Cambridge,  were  presented  by  Mr.  Stedman  with  \^  peculiar 
production  on  five  bells,  since  called  Stedman's  priQciple, 
which  was  rung  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Benet*s,  Cambridge  ; 
^d  afterwards  at  a  church  on  College  Hill,  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, London,  where  the  society  at  that  time  usually  prac- 
tised, and  from  meeting  at  which  place  they  obtained  that 
name.      It  appears  from  this  account  that  change -ringing 
must  have  been  earlier  than  1667.    Before  those  curious  and 
cross- change  peals  were    discovered,    single   changes    were 
universally  practised}  i.e.  only  changing  two  bells  at  one 
time.    The   iQiproved  plan  of  double  and  treble  changes, 
&c., — ^namely,  every  «bell  to  change  at  fme  time — appears  to 
have  taken  place  howeyer,  long  before  1667,  ftrpinMr.  Stedman's 
hftving  produced  such  #  complex  method  of  ringing  as  his 

•  Thomas  Pamell  was  a  poet  and  writer  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  the  associate  of  Addison,  Steele, 
Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,  and  contributed  several  amusing 
papers  to  the  Spectator,  Ouardimt,  &o. 

t  This  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient  society  ef  ringers.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  established  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a 
hook  containing  the  memorials  of  that  society  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  after  escaping  the  raTSges  of  the  firo  of 
London,  has  been  unaccountably  lost.  It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  several  copies  exist  among  the  wasU  of  the  public 
libraries ;  and  whenever  that  wmte  comes  to  be  fhlly  examined,  we 
may  naturally  expect  many  prises  to*  turn  np. 
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principle.  In  1668,  he  published  a  book  entitled  '  Campana- 
logia,  or  the  Art  of  Rmging;'  which,  before  1680,  had  gone 
through  three  editions." 

This  work  is  still  considered  the  standard  authority  on  the 
subject ;  and,  if  we  come  to  consider  for  a  moment,  we  shall 
soon  diseoyer  what  an  infinite  yariety  of  sounds  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  judicious  changes  which  may  be  rung  upon  an 
octETe  or  diatonic  peal  of  eight  bells.  If  we  take  three  bells 
merely,  we  shall  perceiye  by  the  following  arrangement  that 
six  changes  can  be  rung  i^on  them : — 

12  3 

13  2 
2                    13 

2  3  1 

3  2-  1 
3                    1                    2 

Four  bells  can  in  the  same  manner  be  shown  to  ring  four 
times  as  many  chatiges  as  three,  yis.  twenty- four ;  flye  bells, 
five  times  as  many  as  fout,  yi«.  a  hundred  and  twenty ;  six 
bells,  six  times  as  Hiany  as  fiye,  yis.  seyen  hundred  and  twenty ; 
geren  bells,  seyen  times  as  many  as  six,  yis.  fiye  thousand 
and  forty ;  and  so  on.  And  in  this  way  it  has  been  calculated 
that  it  would  take  ninety- one  years  to  ring  the  changes  upon 
tveWe  bells,  at  the  rate  of  two  strokes  to  a  ^second ;  and  to 
ring  the  full  changes  upon  a  peal  of  twenty-four  bells,  would 
occupy,  at  the  aboye  rate,  the  trifling  period  of  a  hundred  and 
ierenteen  thousand  billions  of  years  ! 

Although  peals  of  ten  and  twelve  bells  are  often  hung,  those 
of  fire  and  eight  are  much  more  common.  We  haye  mentioned 
that  the  business  of  bell-fotinding  has  existed  in  the  Hears' 
lamilr  fot  more  t^ian  half  a  century :  during  this  time  they 
bare  cast — besides  the  great  bell  already  mentioned,  and  a  set 
of  hour  and  quarter  bells  for  the  Queen  at  Osbjrne-house — ^no 
fewer  than — 

CWT8. 

10  Peals  of  1*1  bells  each,  weighing  In  the  aggregate    350 

28  Peals  of  lO  bells  each 900 

175  Peals  of  8  bells  each i 2500 

260  Peals  of  B  bells  each     ...*.*♦....... .,  2750 

80  PeaU  of  5  bells  each  » . .  i * 400 

But,  in  addition  to  the  aboye,  there  haye  been  cast  at  this 
Btablishment,  up  to  the  present  time,  including  bells  of  four 
hundred  weight  and  Upwards,  with  chiineM  added,  no  fewer 
than  two  hundred  thousand  single  bells — ah  amount  of  work 
of  this  kind  unprecedehted,  perhaps,  by  any  other  founders  in 
the  trorld.  Ih  the  aboye  enumeration^  tnoi'eoyer,  no  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  almost  innUtnetable  number  of  hemi- 
spherical and  conical  belld,  clock-spring  gongS)  musical  hand- 
bell?, railway,  postman's^  dustman's^  house,  sheep,  dinner, 
and  Istten  bells,  eon8tahtl|r  in  course  of  manufacture;  carillons, 
and  rarioUs  othe^  descriptions  of  harmonious  combinations  of 
this  aticieht  And  beAUtlfUl  kind  of  music.  Who  that  possesses, 
as  Cowper  hJH  it«  Ifc 

"  drfVil  ih  symtiathy  with  sweet  sounds,'* 
can  listen  untnoyed  to 

" The  music  of  the  yillage  bells 

Falling  at  intcryals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet, — ^now  dying  all  away ; 
Kow  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 
Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  on." 

''Bell,"  goes  the  old  German  song,  "  thou  soiindest  merrily 
when  the  bridal  party  to  the  church  doth  hie ;  thou  soundest 
solemnly  when,  on  Sabbath  mom,  the  fields  deserted  lie; 
thou  soundest  merrily  at  eyening,  when  bed-time  draweth 
liigh;  thou  soundest  mournfully,  telling  of  the  bitter  parting 
that  hath  gone  by !  Say,  how  canst  thou  mourn  or  rejoice 
that  art  but  metal  dull  ?  And  yet  all  our  sorrowings  and  all 
pur  rqoicings  thou  art  made  to  express  !**  In  the  words  of 
the  motto  affixed  to  many  old  bells,  they  "rejoice  with  the 
joyful,  and  griete  with  the  sotrowful;"  or,  iii  the  original 
Latin, 


An  old  monkish  couplet,  quoted  by  Henry  Spelman  in  his 
glossary,  makes  the  bell  thus  describe  its  uses : — 

"  Laudo  Deum  verum,  plebem  voce,  congrego  darum 
Defuncto  fiorOy  pesiwnfuffOy/ksta  deooro.** 

*'  I  praise  the  true  God,  call  the  people,  conyene  the  clergy ; 
I  mourn  for  the  dead,  driye  away  pestilence,  and  grace 
festivals. " 

• 

We  wUl  conclude  with  some  account  of 

▲  VSW   CELEBRATED   BELLS. 

China  has  been  celebrskted  for  its  bells ;  but  the  Chinese 
bells  haye  all  the  old  saucer  form.  In  the  sixteehth  century 
four  great  bells  were  caat  and  erected  at  Nankin,  the  largest 
of  which  weighed,  it  is  said,  not  less  than  50,0001b8.,  and  was 
twelye  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base.  The  weight  of  the  bells 
brought  down  the  tower  in  which 'they- were  himg.  At  Pekin 
there  were  seyen  bells  of  enormous  dimensions.  One  of  these 
is  described  by  Magaillans  as  weighing  no  less  than  120,0001bs., 
and  has  a  height  of  12}^  feet,  a  diameter  of  13}  feet,  and  a  cir- 
cumference of  42  feet.  They  are  used  for  denoting  the  fiye 
watches  of  the  night ;  but  we  learn  from  the  author  of  **  China, 
and  the  Chinese,"  that  they  are  now  out  of  repair. 

Russia,  among  the  countries  of  Europe,  is  the  one  most 
celebrated  as  possessing  enormous  bells ;  at  Moscow,  in  par- 
ticular, there  are  bells  of  most  enormous  site.  The  largest  of 
them  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  as  a  mountain  of 
xnetal,  and  is  termed  by  the  Kussiana  the  **  Tsar  Kolokol,"  or 
King  of  Bells ;  and  from  the  metal  of  which  it  is  composed,,  it 
is  said  that  thirty-six  bells  as  large  as  the  great  one  in  St. 
Paul's  could  be  cast.  In  the  tower  of  St.  lyan's  church, 
Moscow — says  Mr.  Gatty — there  is  a  bell  weighing  127,836 
English  pounds.  The  largest  bell  in  Russia,  howeyer,  is  that 
described  as  the  King  of  Bells.  It  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  is  said  to  weigh  448,7721ba.  The^heighc  of  this  bell  is  21 
feet  4 1  inches  ;  its  circumference,  ten  feet  aboye  the^^xtremity 
of  the  lip,  is  67  feet  4  inches ;  its  diameter  is  22  feet  6^  inches, 
and  its  greatest  thickness  22  inches.  It  is  said  to  hai|^  been 
giyen  to  the  Russians  by  the  Empress  Anne,  and  its  yalue  in 
money)  merely  as  old  metal,  is  estimated  at  i&66,d6o — an 
iilimense  sum  to  lie  uncirculated  and  waste,  for  the  bell  has 
lieyer  yet  struck  a  note.  This  monstrous  mass  of  metal  was 
for  nearly  two  centuries  allowed  be  partially  buried  In  the 
sand  of  the  pit  in  which  it  was  moulded — an  object  of  wonder 
to  the  trayaller  and  of  deepest  reyerence  to  the  natiyes,  who 
Visited  it  with  pride  at  their  festiyuls,  and  were  extremely 
jealous  of  its  being  touched  or  measiired  by  strangers. 

The  tones  of  the  bells  of  Russia  al-e  said  to  be  yery  fine. 
That  one  already  spoken  of  as  being  hung  in  the  tower  of 
St.  lyan's  church,  is  said  to  produce,  when  sounded,  a  tre- 
mulous effect  which  is  felt  all  oyer  the  city. 

The  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's  ^athedral,  London,  measures 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  inches  in  thickness  of  metal. 
The  tone  is  yery  fine  in  the  musical  note  A,  concert  pitch. 
The  hour  is  struck  on  the  bell  by  a  large  hammer,  which  is 
drawn  by  a  wire  in  the  clock- works^  and  falls  on  the  outside 
brim  of  the  bell  by  its  own  weight.  The  clapper  of  this  bell 
weighs  ISOlbs.,  and  is.  only  used  to  toll  on  great  occasions, 
such  as  the  death  of  one  of  the  royal  family,  or  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  &c.  The  last  time  it  was  brought  into  use  was  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  "Wellington,  m  September,  1852. 

"  Great  Tom  "  of  Oxford— that  famous  bell  fixed  in  the 
tower  of  Christ  phurch,  and  which  strikes  one  hundred  and 
one  times  eyery  eyening  at  nine  o'clock — is  seyen  feet  one  inch 
in  diameter,  six  feet  nine  inches  high,  and  six  one-eighth 
inches  in  thickness.  It  was  originally  suspended  in  the 
magnificent  abbey  of  Oseney,  in  the  suburbs  of  Oxford.  It 
was  presented  to  the  see  of  Oxford  by  Robert  King,  the  last 
abbot  of  Oseney,  and  its  last  and  only  bishop,  in  1545.  In  the 
year  1680,  "  Great  Tom"  was  recast  at  the  expense  of  John 
Kell,  bishop  of  Oxford.  *'  Great  Tom  "  of  Lincoln  was  recast 
in  1835,  with  an  additional  ton  of  metal. 

In  the  scramble  which  took  place  at  the  Reformation,  the 
beUs  of  the  monasteries  formed  rich  spoils  for  the  spoilers. 
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"The^  were  gambled  far,"  Eftye  Blnnt,  "or  told  into  Riuua 
and  other  countriei,  and  many  of  them,  were  lost  in  their  tea 
pauages,  and  remsin  to  this  day  amoiig  the  •poili  of  the  ocean." 
In  confirmation  of  this  aeaerUon,  we  may  mention  a  fact  given 
by  Stow  in  his  "  Survey  of  London."  In  the  ward  of  Par- 
ringdott  without,  lays  the  chronicler,  was  a  cloister  in  which 
were  hung  four  bells,  called  the  Jean*  belli,  which  Henry  the 
Eighth  took  down,  because  he  lost  them  in  a  game  of  dice 
with  Sir  Miles  Paliidge,  who  wagered  £IOD  againat  them  with 
his  Majesty. 

In  the  cathedral  of  Bonen,  then  ia  a  large  bell  bearing  this 
nscription  :— 

Je  snis  Qeorge  de  Ambois, 

Qui  tnnte  cinque  mill  pois ; 

Me*  lui  qui  me  peiera 

Trente  six  mill  me  trouTera 


The  ^at  beU  at  Hoacow 198  2 

The  beUinthetOwerofSt.lTan'a  Church, 

Moscow  67  1 

Another  bell  in  the  samechurch 17  16 

Another,  cast  in  1819 80  0 

The  great  bell  at  Pekin 63  11 

OnefttNanUn 22  6 

One  at  Olmuti 17  18 

One  at  Vienna,  dated  1711 17  1* 

One  at  Fuii,  placed  in  the  cathedral  in 

1680,  twenty-fiTe  feet  in  circumference  IT  0 
One  at  Brftirt,  in  Oermany,   and  con- 

■idered  to  be  of  the  Hnest  hell  metal 

extant 13  15 
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Whichmay  be  thua  translated:  — 

1  em  Oeorga  of  Amboia, 
Thirty-fiiB  thoniand  in  poLi ; 
But  be  that  will  weigh  me 
Thirty-ail  thouaaod  ihali  Bud  ma. 
An  inscription  of  a  similar  character  appeared  on  one  of  the 
bells  placed  by  Edward  III.  in  the  clock  ot  beU-tower  of 
the  little  sanctuary  at  Westminster  :— 

"  King  Edward  made  mee  thirtie  thouiand  weight  and  three; 

Take  mee  dawn  and  weigh  mee  and  more  yon  ahall  find  me_," 

Henry  Vtll,  did  take  them  down,  though  not  perhaps  simply 

in  order  to  weigh  them  ;  and  some  wag  of  the  day  ia  reported 

to  have  chalked  under  the  inscription — 

"  But  Harry  the  Eight 

Bball  bate  me  my  weight." 


"  Great  Peter,"  at  York  Minster,  which  • 

costiiZ.OOO,  and  woa  .erected  ialS4fi  10  15  0  0 
Great  bell  of  St.  Faul'a,  which  originally 

weighedS  t(iasl3cwt.3qra  lib.  ..  S  2  1  22 

"  Great  Tom,"  at  Oxford '7  U  3  4 

"Great  Tom,"  at  Lincoln 6  8  0  0 

"Dunaton,"  at  Canterbury  3  10  0  0 

The  greet  bell  at  Montreal   13  10  0  0 

Another  at  Montreal  .' 7  6  0  0 

The  latter  two  large  bells  were  cast  by  the  Mestra.  Meaia, 
who  alio  recast  the  Great  Peter  of  York,  the  Great  Tom  of 
Lincoln,  the  Dunstan  at  Canterbury,  and  the  peal  of  bella  in 
the  to  wer  of  the  Koyal  Exchange,  London.  These  laat  bells  hare 
lately  been  recast  in  consequence  of  the  works  of  the  clock, 
built  by  Mr.  Bent,  not  being  aufficiently  powerful  to  movf 
th«  chiming  apparatus  in  a  proper  manner. 
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OMAR   PASHA. 


Tm  n*e  of  •Uteamen '  inil  general!  hu  not  in 
he*n  tither  erediUble  or  utiafactory.  Even  in  Oi 
intrigue  haa  been  known  to  onlatnp  merit,  and 
'omEtimea  proTci  more  powerfHil  tban  aerrice. 
jrtmlwt   cixil    fanctionari™,    and    pre-eminently, 


alow  steps,  th&t  his  chief  officera  commonly  attain  their 
eminenco.  Certainly,  men  who  were  yeaterday  in  a  very  law, 
if  not  the  lowest,  atalion,  may  find  themielvea  to-  day  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  or  councillots  in  the  imperial  divan.  Sodden 
and  eztraotdiiary  hM  been  the  riae  of  Omar  Paaha.      Hia 


militiTy  officen,  owe  their  advancement  and  their  poaition  to  a 
long  seriet  of  meritorioua  dceda,  and  to  achievements,  for  the 
Kcomplishment  of  which  the  experience  waa  necesaary  which 
auuM  from  a  patient  apprenticeship  and  a  gradual  elevation. 
In  the  Ottoman  Empire  distinguished  eminence  aeems  rather 
Siten  by  fate  than  earned  by  desert.  We  do  not  mean,  that 
vithout  merit  subjects  of  the  aultan  can  vault  into  power ; 
Wt  we  do  mean,  that  it  is  by  a  leap  or  two,  rather  than  by 

Voi>  m._so.  XV. 


proper  name  is  Lattaa.  Hia  family  are  imjnigrants  in  Croatia ; 
consequently,  by  birth,  Omar  Paaha  is  an  Austrian  subject. 
His  father  held  a  military  post  in  the  Austrian  service.  He 
had  an  uncle,  who  was  a  Greek  priest,  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit.  A  son  of  that  priest  is  also  an  officer  in  the  Austrian 
army.  Omar  Pasha  himself  is  laid  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
year  ISll  (another  account  givw  IBOl),  at  Plsaki,  in  the 
district  ol   O^lin,   in   Atutrian  Croatia.     Frequenting  the 
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military  normal  high  school  in  that  city,  he  acquired  the 
knowledge  and  mental  discipline  whence  have  flowed  his 
power  and  distinction.  Among  acquirements  of  a  much 
higher  kind,  he  formed  a  beautiful  hand,  which  proved  of  no 
small  service  in  the  commencement  of  his  career.  Afterwards 
he  became  a  pupil  in  the  mathematical  school  at  Thurm,  near 
Carlstadt.  On  completing  his  studies  in  that  institution,  he 
was  incorporated  in  the  Ogulin  regiment  in  the  capacity  of 
cadet.  Then  he  accepted  a  civil  office,  in  which  his  cali- 
graphy  was  his  chief  recommendation.  Maj or  Caj etan  Kreezig, 
his  employer,  is  said  to  have  taken  special  pains  to  improve 
and  guide  the  young  man,  who,  however,  seems  to  have 
neglected  his  duties,  and  in  consequence  found  it  convenient 
to  relinquish  his  post.  Hastening  into  Bosnia,  he  entered  tlie 
service  of  a  Turkish  merchant.  There  his  higher  qualifica- 
tions became  known,  and  received  recognition.  Having 
renounced  Christianity,  and  given  his  allegiance  to  the 
prophet  of  Mecca,  Omar  Pasha  was  made  domestic  tutor  by 
his  employer,  whose  children  he  accompanied  to  Constanti- 
nople. In  that  city  he  became  writing-master  in  A  military 
school.  In  that  office,  Lattas,  now  Omar  Pasha,  acquitted 
himself  so  well,  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  not^  deceased 
sultan,  Mahmud,  writing-mastdt  to  prince  Abdul  Medshid,  A 
present  the  reigning  sovereign.  At  the  same  time  he  iraa 
incorporated  in  the  Turkish  army  as  an  officer.  When,  hbi 
long  afterwards,  his  pupil  came  to  supreme  power,  Omai: 
was  advanced  to  higher  military  posts.  •  He  proved  very  ser. 
yiccable  in  the  reform  of  the  training  system  of  the  Turkish 
artillery,  which  has  now  so  high  a  character.  In  consequence 
of  his  services  in  this  and  in  other  measures  of  improvement, 
Omar  Pasha  rose  rapidly  in  the  confidence  and  fkvour  of  the 
sultan,  received  the  high  appointment  of  Mushir,  or  Field- 
marshal,  and  was  employed  in  several  very  difficult  tasks,  as 
the  suppression  of  the  rising  of  the  Druses  in  the  Lebanon. 

In  two  recent  events  of  great  importance  to  Turkey,  btnar 
Pasha  has  played  the  leading  part :  nfe  allude  to  the 
pacification  of  Bosnia  and  to  the  Montenegrin  war.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  sultan  has  lor  years  past  been  endeavour- 
ing to  reinvigorate  his  disjointed  empire  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  of  civil  reforms.  The  work  has  etery- 
where  been  one  of  great  difficulty.  It  was  bo  in  Bosnia, 
where,  instead  of  one  head,  there  were  a  multitude  of  feuda- 
tories, small  and  great,  each  of  "^hom  exercised  eonaiderable 
power  within  his  own  district.  Tho86  vassals,  descended  i)rom 
the  old  Bosnian  nobility,  established  there  In  the  time  of  the 
Hungarian  domination,  were  Mohammedans,  but  in  their 
relations  with  the  Porte  the  diversity  of  races  was  not  effkced 
under  the  power  of  a  common  religion.  Yet  those  Bosnian 
feudatories,  though  of  Sclavonic  blood,  as  are  the  Christians 
who  dwell  near  and  among  them,  were  far  from  making 
common  cause  with  those  interesting  populations.  Here  the 
sentiment  of  a  unity  of  race  disappeared  before  the  diversity 
of  religion.  Thus  the  great  proprietors  of  Bosnia  were  at 
once  suspected  by  the  Turks,  whose  dominion  they  disliked, 
and  hateful  to  the  Christians,  whom  they  pitilessly  oppressed. 

These  beys,  or  local  princes,  had  always  resisted  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tanzimat,  or  system  of  reform ;  and  when,  in 
1849,  the  Porte  attempted  to  impose  it  on  that  province,  it 
encountered  a  well-concerted  conspiracy.  The  prevalent 
representation  on  which  it  had  been  raised  was,  that  the  sultan 
aimed  thereby  to  substitute  for  the  loeal  authorities  his 
sovereign  power,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  exact  heavy  tribute 
from  the  feudal  lords.  The  insurrection  was  at  first  feebly 
opposed.    It  soon  became  necessary  to  send  into  the  province 


a  complete  army;  the  command  naturally  devolved  on  the 
first  general  of  the  Kalifat,  Omar  Pasha.  He  entered  on  the 
duty  of  suppressing  the  insurrection  with  zeal  and  prudence  ; 
but  it  was  only  after  a  long  and  costly  expedition  that,  in 
1851,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  mastery  over  those  san- 
guinary agitations.  The  conduct  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  observed  toward  the  Bosnian  Christians  m  the  settlement 
partook  no  little  of  the  spirit  of  a  Moslem  conquerov ;  yet  it  is 
true,  that  from  the  reforms  which  he  succeeded  in  enforcing 
they  derived  no  mean  advantages.  Nevertheless,  their  con- 
dition remained  sufficiently  unsatis&ctory  to  give  some  colour 
to  those  claims  of  Russia  which  have  led  to  the  Russian  inyasion 
of  the  sultan's  dominions. 

That  invasion  was  made  with  the  l^ia  hesitation,  from  the 
result  of  the  Montenegrin  war,  wliich  seemed  but  too  clearly 
to  show  the  weakness  of  the  Ottoman  empire.    Monteneg;ro 
(Black  Mountain)  is  a  small  province  lying  south  of  Bosnia, 
in  the  extreme  west  of  the  sultan's  territories  on  the  Adriatic, 
and  in  the  itnmediate  vicinity  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.   Of  old,  the  Montenegrins  wereX)ttoman 
subjects.    But  near  the  close  of  the  last  century  they  vindx- 
eated  fot  themselves  some  sort  of  independence.    This  they 
irbre  enabled  to  effect  in  consequence  of  the  mountainous 
character  of  their  country.  The  death  of  the  vladika,  or  prince, 
Pct^r  Pettowitsh   Niegosh,  led  to  the  transformation  of  a 
theocracy  into  a  ptirely  civil  government,  in  the  hands  of  an 
hetedltafy  nwnarch,  i)anlel  Petrowitsh  Niegosh,  a  creature  of 
the  emperor  Nicholas,  which  leemcd  an  open  renunciation  of 
the  rights  of  the  sultan,  as  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  diminution  of 
his  power,  if  noiah  isncroaclimer  ton  his  dominions,  llie  revo- 
lution was  joyously  welcomed  by  the  Montenegrin    people. 
Omar  Pasha,    whose    experience  in  the  Bosnian  war  had 
taught  him  the  political  and  military  importance  of  Monte- 
negro, did  all  he  could  to  impress  upon  hlB  government  the 
danger  to  which  Turkey  would  be  exposed,  should  these 
events  become  ratified  and  lead  to  their  natural  consequences. 
While  war  from  the   sultan  was  debated  in  the  Divan  at 
Constantinople,  the  Montenegrins    took   the  initiative,   and 
commenced  hostilities.    Turkey  wss  not  slow  to  give  a  cor- 
responding reply.    Omar  Pasha  invaded  Montenegro,  and  in 
spite  of  the  bravery  of  its  people,  gained  some  advantaf:cs. 
Then  Austria  appeared  on  the  stage.  Retaining  a  grudge  against 
the  Porte  for  its  liberal  conduct  in  regard  to  Kossuth  and  the 
other  Hungarian  refugees,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  measures* 
taken  by  Omar  Pasha  in  his  military  administration  of  Bosnia, 
and  no  little  annoyed  that  in  the  Tuikish'  army  were  many 
Polish  exiles,  Austria  was  but  too  glad  of  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering between  the  sultan  and  his  dependants,  and  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople Count  Leinigen  {Linaixge,  in  French),  to  put  forth 
complaints,  and  compel  redress  by  supporting  the  Montene- 
grins.    Meanwhile  the  Ottoman  arms  obtained  but   partial 
success.    The  natural  strongholds  of  the  land,  defended  by 
native  valour,  proved  impregnable.     Even  the  ability  and 
.  prowess  of  Omar  Pasha  could  do  little  more  than  maintain  a 
doubtful  position  in  the  coimtry.    At  length  Austrian  diplo- 
macy prevailed,  and  the  sultan  drew  out  of  the  contest  with 
a  loss  of  territory,  and  a  loss  of  credit.    Omar  Paaha  had 
again  proved  himself  a  t)rave  soldier  and  a  great  general,  but 
he  had  failed  to  ward  off  from  his  sovereign  a  heavy  blow. 

"With  a  zeal  peculiar  to  renegades  and  recent  converts, 
Omar  Pasha  has  manifested  active  hostility  against  Christia- 
nity and  Christians,  and  finds  in  .that  hostility  a  ground  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedan  Turks,  who  regard 
him  as  the  hero  of  their  cause. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIFE.-BT  ANNA  MART  HOWITT. 

CHAFTSB  Til.,   PART  II. 


YotTTHS  and  children  passed  the  dusty  careering  cab,  in 
which,  sunk  back  in  a  comer,  lay  poor  Agnes,  devoured  with 
Rtrange  feverish  horrors,  and  yet  planning  great  plans  for  the 
future.  These  youths  and  children  grasped  in  their  hands 
bunches  of  blue  hyacinths,  and  cowslips,  and  primroses,  telling 


of  happy  strolls  among  the  distant  woods ;  their  faces  were 
full  of  joy,  and  they  all  talked  merrily  among  themselves,  but 
Agnes  heeded  them  not.  Neither  did  she  heed  a  poor  sun- 
burnt countryman,  who,  standing  at  the  comer  of  a  squalid 
street,  exhibited,  with  stolid  mien,  to  a  squalid  crowd,  a  mar- 
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vellouB  banner  of  his  own  constmcUon — a  banner  fit  to  have 
been  borne  in  a  procession  to  the  bonoor  of  Flora.  Primroses, 
and  blae«bells,  and  cowslips,  and  tulips,  imd  narcissci,  all  in 
thick  clusters  massed  together  with  bright  contrasts,  and 
upborne  by  a  thick  haxel-pole  wreathed  with  ivy.  The  chil- 
dren, with  their  hot  dirty  hands  and  faces,  eagerly  stared  up 
at  the  beaatifiil  banner,  attracted  by  its  magic,  as  was  also  a 
certain  astounded  white  butterfly  which  had  bewildered  itself 
among  the  smoky  London  roofs.  Eyen  the  policemen's  hearts 
were  touched  by  the  Tision  of  spring  beauty,  and  left  the 
•stolid  countryman  unmolested;  and  he  had  stood  there  all 
that  liTclong  day  with  the  same  unmored  features,  except 
when  a  most  unusual  gleam  had  passed  across  his  copper- 
coloured  iace,  as  a  tall  gentleman,  whcm  he  had  obseryed 
watching  Ida  banner  for  some  moments,  placed  in  his  hand 
half-a-crown.  Yes,  Leonard  had  heeded  the  countryman 
whiUt  passing  along  this  same  great  thoroughfare,  although 
Agnes  had  not.  And  the  t^  gentleman,  and  the  yast  wealth 
of  the  half-crown,  remained  the  one  bright  memory  of  London 
in  the  heart  of  the  bearer  of  the  floral  banner  for  long  dull 
years  to  come. 

On  rattled  the  cab  past  crowded  stalls  of  fish  and 
TcgetaUes,  where  miserable  flowers  had  baked  in  the  sun's 
rays  the  hot  day  through,  their  parched  leayes  coyered  with 
dust,  and  £pdnting  amidst  the  squalid  crowd ;  and  on  rattled 
the  cab  out  among  suburban  pleasantness,  where  lilacs  were 
bursting  forth  into  their  fresh  greenery,  and  where  the  little 
garden  plots  were  gay  with  bright  spring  flowers ;  but  Agnes 
heeded  them  not.  Neither  did  she  heed  the  darkened  windows 
of  a  Uttle  house  especially  gay  with  spring  beauty ;  and  little 
did  she  diyine  that  within  its  shadow  Leonard's  spirit  had 
brooded,  these  last  many  hours  of  misery ;  nay,  was  still  mys- 
teriously linked  with  its  sorrow.  Agnes,  forgetful  of  the 
Gaywoods  and  of  their  connexion  with  Leonard,  was  utterly 
imobseryant  of  the  road  she  was  pursuing,  and  remained 
obllTious  to  all  but  her  partial  delirium.  • 

Within  the  green  duskiness  of  the  Gaywoods'  little  sitting- 
room  was  an  awful  yisitant.  The  Angel  of  Death  already 
cast  his  shadow  across  the  brow  of  little  Cuthbert.  Mary  and 
Lucrctia,  with  hushed  breath,*  knelt  beside  the  sofa  where  the 
child  still  lay,  sleeping  as  Leonard  had  left  him  a  few  hours 
preyiously,  but  the  features  were  sharper  and  the  complexion 
more  transparent.  Suddenly  his  large  eyes  flashed  open  with 
a  strange  intelligence,  a  smile  beamed  oyer  the  whole  trans- 
it gured  countenance,  and  then  the  head  sank  with  leaden 
'weight  upon  the  encircling  arm  of  Lucretia.  The  supreme 
moment  had  arriyed.  The  sisters  sank  tlieir  faces  upon  the 
little  corpse  with  a  sickness  of  the  soul  too  deep  for  tears ; 
and,  maryellous  to  relate,  through  the  brain  of  Lucretia  passed 
a  strange  yision  of  seraphic  awe.  The  spirit  of  the  child 
shone  down  upon  her  with  eyes  of  joy  and  purity  omutterable 
—as  if  of  eflulgent  glory  was  his  whole  being — and  stretching 
forth  his  loying  hand,  suddenly  another  spirit  was  at  his  side, 
dimmer,  sadder,  yet  scarcely  less  beautiful,  and  as  if  flaming 
up  into  brightness  as  it  touched  the  hand  of  the  child,  and  as 
the  unheard  accents  of  the  child-spirit's  quiyering  lips  fell 
upon  his  ear.    It  was  the  spirit  of  Leonard ! 

And  where  was  Leonard  ?  Rousing  himself  at  length  from 
his  torturing  meditations,  with  a  stem  determination  to  meet 
Agnes,  Leonard  arose  from  beside  the  sofa  of  the  dying  child, 
and  without  indulging  in  a  natural  grief  at  what  his  soul  told 
him  would  be  his  last  glimpse  in  life  of  his  beloyed  little 
friend,  he  quietly  left  the  room  and  house,  unseen  by  any  one 
of  the  small  household.  But  once  more  within  the  yortex  of 
the  metropolis,  and  approaching  the  presence  of  Agnes,  disgust 
and  world- weariness  seized  yet  firmer  hold  upon  him;  he' 
seemed  impelled  to  fly  from  his  stem  judge,  as  if  some  irreyo- 
cable  repulsion  dwelt  within  her  sphere.  Her  countenance,  her 
fancied  words,  harrowed  his  morbid  and  yacillating  nature, 
till,  mingling  with  the  old  pain,  a  paroxysm,  it  may  be,  seized 
upon  him,  not  unlike  the  misery  of  his  poor  mother,  whose 
face  was  oyer  haunting  him  in  strange  juxtaposition  with  that 
of  Agnes.  Now  Agnes'  stem  cold  features  melted  into  the 
unrecognising  gaze  of  his  mother  as  last  he  had  seen  her ; 


now  as  yacantly  he  stood  staring  into  a  toy-Bhop->-thc  toys 
unconsciously  bearing  his  memory  back  into  the  years  of  his 
childhood — the  passionate  words  of  his  mother's  love  rang  in 
his  brain,  but  the  words  were  words  spoken  with  Agues* 
stem,  unrelenting,  cold  lips.  Impelled  as  if  by  a  demon, 
Leonard  posted  out  of  London.  On  and  on  he  walked  for 
hours,  with  a  strange  delirium  upon  him,  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  Agnes,  showed  itself  in  a  restless  desire  for  motion. 


When  the  rejoicing  rays  of  the  morrow's  sun  darted 
sparkling  through  the  matted  boughs  of  a  solitary  wood,  some 
miles  from  London,  they  fell  upon  the  pallid  face  of  a  man 
who  lay  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  a  twisted  and  gnarled  old 
thorn  just  bursting  into  blossom.  The  sun's  rays  danced 
xnexrily  among  the  leaves  ;  the  soft  morning  breeze  arose 
shiyering  through  the  branches,  and  scattering  down  the  rain- 
drops which  hung  upon  them  from  a  shower  fallen  in  the 
night.  The  little  birds  suddenly  burst  forth  into  their  morning 
anthem,  and  the  whole  wood  was  awake  and  filled  with  an 
active  joy.  But'the  man  lay  xuimoved.  The  glittering  rain- 
drops fell  upon  him,  glancing  upon  his  soft  but  matted  hair, 
and  quietly  rolling  over  his  white  face  like  bright  tears.  The 
wind  waved  his  hair  and  the  skirt  of  his  coat ;  and  a  little 
bird,  fiuttering  down  from  the  thorn  tree,  perched  upon 
his  uncovered  head,  and  began  pecking  the  long,  dank  hair 
which  fell  upon  the  mossy  groimd,  and  with  several  hairs  in 
her  bill  flew  up  again  to  weaye  them  into  her  nest.  A  lovely 
green  and  orange  beetle  crawled  wonderingly  out  of  a  hole  in 
the  thorn-tree  root,  and  passed  slowly  across  the  man's 
clenched  hand,  as  it  lay  outstretched  upon  the  moss.  Trees, 
birds,  insects,  and  flowers  had  all  awoke  to  activity  and  joy, 
but  the  man  lay  motionfess  among  them.  The  sim  rose  higher 
into  the  heavens,  and  his  rays  fell  through  an  opening  among 
the  trees  with  a  searching  violence  upon  that  passive  face ;  and 
then  came  a  sudden  shower,  drenching  the  hair  and  clothes  ; 
but  the  form  remained  quiescent  and  as  fading  as  a  mass  of 
crushed  flowers  which  lay  beside  him.  And  sounds  of  gay 
laughter,  from  pic-nic  parties  in  distant  parts  of  the  wood, 
floated  upon  the  breeze  to  the  old  thorn  tree ;  and  the  cheer- 
ful splash  of  oars  from  a  little  river  ^hich  flowed  through  the 
wood;  and  the  quiet  bleating  of  sheep  from  sunny  uplands ; 
and  the  barking  of  watch-dogs  and  the  crowing  of  cocks  from 
lone  homesteads  and  the  yet  more  distant  village.  The  sad  face 
grew  darker  and  more  ghastly,  and  birds  continued  to  sing 
over  the  poor  corpse  for  three  days,  and  grass,  full  of  its 
young  vernal  vigour,  and  convolvulus,  and  vetches,  had  begun 
to  nod  over  the  face  and  hands  and  catch  at  the  fearful  fingers 
with  their  innocent,  loving*  tendrils.  But  about  sunset  on  the 
third  day,  a  keeper,  passing  through  the  deep  wood,  discovers 
by  his  dog  this  strange  trespasser.  His  face  grows  dark 
almost  as  the  one  upon  the  moss  at  which  his  dog  barks  and 
whines,  and  the  keeper  rushes  out  of  the  wood,  and  up  to  the 
distant  village.  And  the  passive  figure  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
thorn  tree  occasions  a  mighty  conyulsion  within  an^l  around 
that  rose  and  honeysuckle  festooned  and  whitewashed  public - 
house.  And  the  doctor,  and  the  beadle,  and  the  landlord, 
and  the  keeper,  and  various  other  notables  of  the  village,  are 
off  with  a  cart  to  fetch  out  of  the  wood  this  sad,  terrible  figure ; 
and  the  coroner  is  sent  for  post-haste. 

And  when  the  moon  slowly  rises  and  shines  between  the 
clump  of  pines  which  grow  upon  the  terrace  of  a  beautiful 
Italian  villa  lying  among  the  hills  above  the  village,  where  the 
slender  spire  of  the  yillage  church  seems  to  melt  away  into  the 
tender  night  heaven,  and  where  the  breath  of  May  sweeps 
across  meadows  and  into  the  open  casements  of  cottages, 
cheering  the  hearts  of  the  sick  and  waiting  sweet  dreams  to 
the  slumbering  children,  slowly  comes  the  cart  along  with 
its  fearful  burden ;  and  there  is  a  busy  hum  of  voices  around 
the  cart  from  the  men  who  accompany  it,  and  women  and 
cliildren  glance  fearfully  at  the  procession  as  they  stand  outside 
their  gardens  in  the  dusty  road ;  and  some  of  the  children 
begin  to  cry ;  but  the  women's  voices  murmur  as  busily  as  the 
men's  who  attend  the  procession. 

And  the  clergyman  and  others  are  awaiting  the  arrival  in  the 
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dimly  lighted  mouldering  church.  And  when  the  sad  form  is 
displayed  by  the  glare  of  candles,  the  changed  face  is  still  not  so 
changed  but  that  the  landlord  gives  a  great  gasp,  and  exclaims, 
all  hot  and  excited— '*  Loid !  Lord !  if  it  aint  that  painter  gentle- 
man as  used  to  be  down  here  last  summer  a  painting— a  mighty 
great  friend  of  Miss  Pierrpoint's,— Lord !  Lord  !  but  my  missus 
will  take  on  a  bit  I  reckon :  he  took  a  picture  for  her  of  our 
pretty  little  Rose  as  is  gone,  and  was  a  right  nice  pleasant 
gentleman — Lord!  Lord!" 

And  among  the  people  looking  in  at  the  church  door  was  the 
countryman  of  the  floral  banner ;  but  the  face  glared  upon  by 
the  dismal  candles,  and  stolid  in  the  midst  of  that  excited 
assembly,  was  faded  as  the  banner  now  was,  and  scarcely  less 
an  object  of  scorn.  Though  the  countryman  had  only  that 
very  hour  been  showing  his  marvellous  half-crown  given  by 
the  tall  gentleman,  even  he  did  not  recognise  the  giver. 

CHA.PTBB  VIII. 

O  firicndi — 0  kindred — 0  dear  brotherhood 
Of  all  the  world !  Mrhat  arc  we,  that  we  should 
For  covenants  of  long  affection  sue  ? 
Why  press  so  near  each  other,  when  the  touch 
Is  barred  by  graves  }—Eliznbeih  Barrett  Brotrning, 

Wb  left  Agnes  Singleton  driving  along  in  a  cab  towards  the 
first  glimpse  of  country  freshness  and  repose  which  she  should 
reach,  with  her  being  fevered  with  the  memories  of  the  awful 
Hamburg  fire,  and  her  soul  sick  'with  its  renimciation  of  her 
love  for  Leonard.  We  will  not  follow  her  along  her  wild  walk 
across  the  lovely  stretch  of  undulating  country,  lying  between 
High  gate  and  Hampstead,  which  so  peacefully  reposed  that 
beautiful  May  evening,  with  its  rich  woods,  and  gleaming 
ponds,  and  soft  green  slopes,  beneatL  the  golden  sunset  sky — 
on,  on  she  walked,  like  one  in  a  trance,  oblivious  to  all  around 
her,  and  it  was  only  a  kind  of  instinct  which  led  her  back  to 
I^ndon  and  her  solitary  home,  when'  night  had  closed  in. 
Neither  will  we  describe  her  miserable  awakening  upon  the 
morrow,  nor  how  with  this  morrow  still  no  Leonard  came !  Alas ! 
Agnes  little  could  divine  that  the  earthly  husk  of  liconard's 
spirit  lay  fading  and  changing  into  an  object  of  dread  beneath 
the  pleasant  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  beautiful,  peaceful 
woodland.  Could  she,  as  she  wandered  frantically  along  that 
soft  May  evening,  but  have  manifested  the  richness  of  her  love 
to  him,  instead  of  hardening  her  soul  against  him,  would  it 
have  availed  aught  ?  •  Could  she  have  withdrawn  him  from 
his  miserable  fate  by  the  strength  of  her  warm  life — could  she 
have  bound  him  to  the  earth  and  to  its  beautiful  realities  ? 
Had  Agnes'  eyes  looked  into  his  with  all  the  devotion  which 
tilled  her  heart,  would  they  have  laid  the  phantoms  which 
tortured  his  brain  ?  Had  the  voice  of  Mary  Gay  wood  reached 
Leonard's  ear,  clear  as  a  bell  and  holy  as  a  seraph's  hymn 
pouring  itself  forth  in  **  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth," 
as  upon  many  a  twilight — would  the  demon  have  been  laid, 
as  within  Saul's  breast  by  the  touch  of  David's  harp  ?  Could 
aught  have  rescued  Leonard  from  the  last  sad  act  ?  Alas ! 
Leonard  was  one  of  those  beings  left,  in  the  extreme  moments 
of  their  existence,  to  struggle  utterly  alone ;  abandoned,  as  it 
seems,  by  man— abandoned  even  by  their  better  self;  and 
whose  cup  of  misery  flows  over  in  completest  bitterness  through 
the  loss  of  faith  in  the  one  True  Friend,  the  Father  without 
whose  knowledge  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground. 


Honoria  is  standing  beside  the  bed  of  Agnes  with  an  extra- 
ordinary moumfulness  and  pallor  upon  her  noble  countenance. 
Agnes  is  lying  dressed  upon  her  bed,  and  appears  simk  in  a 
profound  sleep.  There  she  has  lain  for  two  days  and  a  night. 
Honoria  has  learnt  from  Agnes'  servant  that  she  has  awakened 
once  and  drunk  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  again  fallen  into  her  death- 
like sleep.  Agnes  was  not  one  of  those  people  who  would  fall 
into  a  brain  fever,  or  pine  away  and  break  their  liearts,  how- 
ever bitter  the  pain ;  her  physical  being  was  utterly  exhausted, 
but  Nature,  that  marvellous  restorer,  sank  her  into  the  Lethe 
of  sleep  in  order  to  again  brace  up  her  being  for  fresh  endu- 
rance !  Alas  !  poor  Agnes,  thou  art  proud  and  tilled  with  a 
bitter  indignation,  which  for  the  time  would  have  silenced  thy 


cry  of  love— had  Leonard  lived!  How  wiU  thy  soul  array 
itself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  each  shadow  of  reproach  and 
anger,  when  thou  shalt  hear  that  Leonard  is  dead — has  died 
by  his  own  hand ! 

Whilst  Honoria  gazed  upon  that  calmly  sleeping  pale  face, 
the  tears  rolled  quietly  over  her  cheeks,  and  stooping  down  to 
impress  a  kiss  upon  her  friend's  brow,  the  eyes  of  Agnes 
suddenly  unclosed  and  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in.  be- 
wilderment. 

"  Oh,  Honoria ! "  cried  she,  hurriedly,  and  started  up, 
*•  Honoria !  Where  am  I  ? — Oh ! — I  begin  to  recollect — bu^ 
how  kind  of  you,  Honoria !  How  did  you  learn  of  my  return  r 
What  a  great,  great  joy  to  see  you,  beloved  friend !  I  have 
been  so  strangely  exhausted  by  all  that  great  fatigue  of  the 
tire — that  awful  fire  at  Hamburg,  Honoria.  You  can  tell  me 
what  news  has  arrived  sindc  I  left.  I  have  been  in  a  strange 
dream  ever  since,  but  am  quite  refreshed  now."  And  she 
rose  from  her  bed,  and  drawing  back  the  window-curtains, 
looked  out  into  the  sunny  street.  "  Honoria,  I  have  lost  all . 
count  of  time ;  I  have  no  conception  what  hour  of  the  day  it 
is ;  scarcely  what  day  it  is  of  the  week.  I  feel  like  one  of  the 
sleepers  of  Ephesus,"  with  a  deep  sigh  and  her  head  sinking 
upon  her  breast.  "  Honoria,  I  shall  have  such  sad  things  to 
describe  to  you  about  that  fire,  when  I  feel  less  weary  than  I 
do  now ;  and  some  noble  and  beautiful  things,  too ;  but  oh, 
my  God !"  and  Agnes,  dropping  her  arms  upon  the  toilette- 
table,  buried  her  face  upon  them,  and  deep  sobs  shook  her 
frame.  Honoria  watched  her  friend  in  the  most  painful  state 
of  suspense.  Had  she  seen  Leonard  since  her  return }  did  she 
know  any  circumstances  which  might  throw  light  upon  the 
termination  of  his  life  ?  what  did  this  demonstfttion  of  a  great 
grief  denote  ?  and  Agnes,  too,  ordinarily  of  so  undemonstrative 
a  character  ?  Honoria  knew  not  how  to  enter  upon  the 
miserable  inquiry,  how  to  break  the  sad  intelligence  to  her. 

Agnes  soon  restrained  herself.  **  Honoria,"  said  she,  witli 
a  sad,  faint  smile,  "  I  am  so  utterly  exhausted  by  this  greac 
excitement,  my  nerves  so  thoroughly  unstrung,  that  I  must 
appear  in  your  eyes  little  better  than  a  weak  child ;  but  you 
must  have  read  of  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  fire  in  the  papers. 
And,  Honoria,  only  think,  I  have  had  a  great  loss  myself:  all 
my  papers— all  my  labours  of  the  past  winter  at  Upsala  and 
Stockholm — are  probably  lost.  Is  it  not  a  sad  thing  for  mc  r 
But  you  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  my  loss,  dear  Honoria — the 
loss  of  such  valuable  material  ?"  **  That  seems  to  me  at  this 
moment  but  a  small  loss,  Agnes,"  spoke  Honoria,  with 
trembling  lips,  and  her  eye  rivetttd  with  an  unspeakable 
sadnc»s  upon  her  friend.  "  Of  course,  of  course,  Honoria,  in 
comparison  with  the  loss  at  Hamburg  of  life  and  property ; 
but,  just  at  this  moment,  to  me  thi$  loss  of  mere  written  paper 
is  very  sad ;  it  was  so  very,  very  dear  to  me ! "  And  again 
tears  chased  themselves  down  Agnes*  face,  and  her  lips 
quivered  convulsively.  "  Agnes,  my  dear,  dear  Agnes  ! — 
But  there  is  Leonard ! "  and  Honoria  would  have  drawn 
Agnes'  bowed  face  upon  her  breast ;  but  Agnes  started  violently 
up,  and  exclaimed, — her  face  flushed  ciimson,  and  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  a  wild  light — **  Honoria,  never,  never  speak 
that  name  to  me  :  our  love  is  at  an  end  :  with  him  it  never 
existed !  He  is  to  me  as  one  dead.  For  his  sake — for  mine — 
let  us  never,  never  speak  of  Leonard  ! " 

''Have  you  seen  him  since  you  returned,  Agnes  ?"  eagerly 
inquired  Honoria. 

"  No,  no,  Honoria ;  he  loved  so  little  that  he  never  came, 
although  I  summoned  him — yes,  in  the  first  hour  of  my  arrival. 
Oh!  Honoria,  was  t/uU  love?"  and  the  poor  girl  trembled 
with  a  bitter  passion. 

'*  My  Agnes,  Agnes !  Leonard  is  head  ! "  cried  Honoria, 
flinging  her  arms  around  her  friend,  and  pressing  Agnes  con- 
vulsively in  them. 

**  Dead  I"  spoke  Agnes,  in  a  low  hoarse  voice,  tearing  her- 
self from  Honoria;  then,  as  if  in  whisper,  "Dead!"  and 
Agnes  had  sunk  upon  the  floor  in  a  swoon. 


It  was  a  most  painful  task  to  communicate  to  Agnes,  upon 
her  awaking,  the  tiuth  regarding  thed^aih  of  Levnard,  and 
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little  -was  the  light  which  the  unhappy  girl  coold  throw  iipoa 
ilic  motives  leadiug  to  such  a  deed  as  iclf- destruction.  That 
he  bad  been  (eiz«d  with  a  sudden  fit  of  insanity  was  theii  sad 
tcrdict,  as  well  u  that  which  the  catonei  had  passed  the 
trcning  before.    * 

Xewb  of  Leonaid'a  death  had  been  brought  with  the  eaily 
d»«n  to  Honoris  upon  the  very  day  we  find  her  now  with 
Agnes.  Accompanied  by  hei  father,  she  had  hastened  down, 
post-haSle,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorking,  when,  having 
MtisGed  themacWes  that  the.  body  was  indeed  that  of  poor 
Lronard  Hale — having  learnt  all  the  very  small  information 
that  could  be  given  by  the  villagers,  ijuI  arranged  with  the 
ck'tgyman  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  interment 
rtppectfuUy  and  mournfully  of  the  poor  corpse  within  the 


hasty  note  in  Agnei'  hand,  and  to  which,  sobbing  violently, 
the  good  old  woman  of  the  house  pointed.  For,  like  ever; 
one  brought  within  his  sphere,  Xieonard  had  inspired  her, 
through  his  gentleness,  with  a  strong  affection  for  him. 

"  Oil,  do  you  think,  Miss  Fierrpoint,  mum,  that  there  was 
anything  wrong  between  Mr.  Hale  and  Miss  Singleton.  Oh, 
if  we  had  but  known  that  the  poor  gentleman  had  had  any- 
thing upon  his  mind — my  old  man  and  I — I'm  sure  and  certain 
we'd  have  worked  the  very  flesh  off  our  bones  to  have  given 
him  a  bit  of  ease.  He  was  such  a  sweet-spoken  gentleman  ! 
Yes,  indeed,  Jlisi  I'ierrpoint,  mum,  and  Mr.  Pierrpoint,  sir, 
he  was  far  more  like  a  lady  in  hia  ways  than  any  gentleman — 
never  a  cross  word ;  but  it  w«a  always—'  If  you  please,  Mrs. 
Buddie  i'  and,  'I'll  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  have  my 


pncincts  of  the  quiet  church-yard — they  returned  a.»  rapidly 
afiin  to  town,  there  to  prosecute  fre<h  inquiry,  Honoria, 
upoB  their  journey,  communicated  to  her  father,  the,  to  him, 
mutt  ailounding  intelligence,  that  Leonard  Hale  and  the  son 
'yi  Augustus  Mordant  were  one  and  the  same  person.  The 
old  gentleman  appeared  unable  to  realise  such  a  Burprising 
fact.  "And  yet,  and  yet,  Honoria,  you  remember  how  the 
likeness  to  Mordant  always  struck  me  in  the  young  man  : 
but  it  H  luipiiiing,  surprising ! "  he  repeated  a  dozen  times 
u  they  hurried  back  to  London. 

Honoria  knew  that  Agnes  was  expected  from  Sweden  about 
tins  time,  and  her  anxiety  regarding  her  waxed  great ;  but  that 
ihe  had  really  returned  Honoria  first  learnt  at  Leonard's 
l^Nlgings,  whither  she  and  her  father  had  immediately  has- 
tcoed.    There,  upon  a  table  beside  Leonard's  easel,  lay  the  little 


breakfast  ready  at  the  hour  1  ring  for  it ;'  and,  '  You'll  oblige 
me  by  not  disturbing  my  pictures  j'  always  'please'  and  'thank 
you '  to  natural  like,  and  so  punctual  in  hia  payment.  Mum, 
it's  true  Mis  month  is  owing  for  j  but  then,  poor  young  gentle- 
man, he  could  not  have  foreseen  bis  death,  you  know."  And 
she  sobbed  violently  into  her  checked  apron.  "  And  all  his 
traps,  mum  — Mr.  Pierrpoint,  sir — what's  to  be  done  with 
them  ■  Mr.  Buddie  and  me,  we've  had  a  precious  deal  of  talk  , 
about  who'd  took  after  them.  If  Miss  Singleton — but  I  don't 
thick  she  Gired  much  fur  the  poor  departed  gentleman — that 
I  don't,  indeed,  mum  ;  for  Mr.  Hale,  he  never  seemed  revived 
like  by  her  letters;  and  the  very  last  moining  that  I  set  eyes 
upaii  his  bktscd  face,  came  that  trumpery  bit  of  a  note  there 
{com  her,  and  ahe  just  come,  hei  servant  said,  from  arross  the 
sea,  and  to  send  such  ^  two  or  three  lines  as  t/utl !   And  ho 
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seemed  to  think  so  too,  for  he  drawed  and  drawed  a  mortal 
long  time  before  he  went  out — to  see  her  we  supposed.  Now 
that  does  not  look  much  as  though  she  cared  for  iiim — do  it, 
mum?" 

And  BO  Mrs.  Buddie  sobbed  and  chattered,  and  passed 
judgment  upon  Agnes  Singleton,  whilst  Honoria  gazed  round 
the  i%>om  filled  with  its  traces  of  poor  Leonard's  sad  life  and 
beautiM  genius,  till  her  heart  swelled  with  a  sad  pain.  Mr. 
Pierrpoint  meantime  condescended  to  conmiunicate  all  the 
details  of  the  discovery  of  Leonard's  body  and  of  the  inquest 
to  Mr.  Buddie,  who,  with  spectacles  on  nose  and  newspaper 
in  hand,  listened  breathlessly  to  every  word.  The  newspaper 
contained  a  paragraph  descriptive  of  the  discovery  of  a  dead 
man  within  a  wood  near  Box  Hill,  and  that  paragraph  had 
greatly  excited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buddie's  nerves — already  excited 
by  the  disappearance  of  their  cherished  lodger — and  Mr. 
Buddie,  in  a  nervous  trepidation,  had  just  made  up  his  mind 
to  set  off  that  very  afternoon  to  look  at  th'e  corpse,  so  soon  as 
Mrs.  Buddie  should  have  fortified  him  for  the  journey  by  a 
ho|  luncheon,  when  the  sad  mystery  was  partialln  cleared  up 
by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Pierrpoint.  And  now 
Honoria  sought  put  poor  Agnes,  as  we  have  already  seen. 


Within  a  week's  time  Mrs.  Buddie  had  to  retract  her  hard 
judgipent  upon  Agnes. 

<^0^  Mr.  Buddie,  it  is  enough  to  make  one's  very  heart 
break  to  see  the  face  of  that  poor  young  thing  Miss  Singleton  I 
Not  that  she  takes  on  like  as  I  should  have  done,  a  crying  and 
a  sobbing  like ;  but  she  looked  so  very  white  in  her  black  dress 
when  pl^e  stepped  out  of  the  carriage  in  which  Miss  Pierrpoint 
brought  her,  that  I'd  a  mighty  piece  of  work  of  it  not  to  begin 
a  cryiDg  myself  in  her  face ;  and  they  says  not  a  word,  but 
Mies  Pie^oint  and  she  they  just  goes  into  Mr.  Hale's  painting 
room  as  lyas,  and  I  hears  the  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  Miss 
Pierrpoint  comes  down  directly — *  and  don't  disturb  her  on  no 
account,'  says  Miss  Pierrpoint,  in  her  noble,  commanding  way ; 
'  leave  her  quite  alone,  Mrs.  Buddie,  I  shall  call  again  for  Miss 
Singleton.'  ))ut  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Buddie,  I  got  quite 
frightened — she  stayed  so  long  up  in  th4t  there  room.  Thinks 
I  to  myself,  if  she  should  now  make  an  end  of  herself,  what 
a  tragedy  that  would  be  I  If  she  should  fall  into  a  fainting  fit, 
or  take  on  dreadful,  whatever  could  one  do  for  her  ?  I  listens, 
and  listens,  and  listens,  and  I  hears  nothing  at  all,  but  the  old 
clock  ticking  in  the  passage  just  as  usual,  an4  the  distant  cries 
in  the  road.  X  gets  quite  fidgety,  and  at  last  I  remembers  that 
I'd  opened  the  window  of  Mr.  Hale's  painting-room  this 
morning,  and  that  if  I  stepped  into  the  garden,  without  being 
inquisitive  like,  I  could  just  quietly  see  what  the  poor  thing 
was  a  doing  of— it  is  but  taking  a  motheily  oversight,  I  says 
to  myseU— and  then  I  steps  across  the  fl.ower-bed.  I  took 
care  and  did  not  trample  upon  your  sweet-williams  and 
sweet-peas,  Mr.  Buddie,  so  don't  be  so  frightened  1 — and 
there  I  ge^itly  looks  in— and  Lord  a  mercy !— I  was  ready 
to  give  a  skreech;  for  I  sees  the  poor  young  lady  lying 
upon  the  ground,  and  one  grows  quite  nar^us  with  such 
horrid  histories ;  but  she  was  neither  dead  nor  in  a  swoond, 
I  see  immediately,  for  her  hands  were  clasped  and  her 
head,  as  it  lay  upon  a  chair,  sl)^k  with  her  violent  crying; 
but  all  so  quiet,  Mr.  Buddie ;  and  there  was  the  picture  Mr. 
Hale  were  a  drawing  of— the  woman  dead  at  the  foot  of  a 
cross— the  very  last  day  he  were  alive;  she'd  put  it,  poor 
young  lady,  up  upon  the  easel ;  and  there  hung  his  cloak  and 
garden  hat  behind  the  door,  and  aU  his  colours  and  brushes 
and  painting  things  and  books  lay  about  just  as  he'd  left  'em — 
I'd  not  had  the  heart  to  touch  them ;  and  the  sun  shone  in  so 
warm  through  the  window,  and  the  birds  were  a  singing  so 
cheery,  and  some  way  I  never  felt  sorrier  for  anything  nor 
anybody  in  all  my  life,  Mr.  Buddie,  I  do  assure  you,  and  I 
did  not  know  which  to  pity  most,  him  or  her ;  and  I  stepped 
quite  back  from  the  window  and  prayed  that  the  spirit  of 
peace  might  enter  into  that  poor  young  thing's  heart,  and  that 
she  might  put  her  trust  in  what  is  more  than  man.  And 
then,  whilst  I  was  crying  a  bit  to  myself  in  the  garden,  and 
tying  up  your  balsams.  Miss  Pierrpoint  comes  again,  and 


comes  out  to*  me  in  the  garden,  and  asks  me  a  deal  about  Mi 
Hale,  and  she  looks  very  sad  ;  and  says  she,  '  Mrs.  Buddie, 
says  she,  ^  Miss  Singleton  thinks  she  should  like  to  come  ov 
into  this  quiet  place  and  live  with  you— she  would  like  to  liv 
in  Mr.  Hale's  rooms ;  and  you  must  disturb  nothing  till  sh 
comes— poor  thing !— she  was  to  have  been  Mr.t  Hale's  wifi 
you  know,  Mrs.  Buddie,  and  every  thing  is  very  dear  to  hei 
Now,  if  she  comes  to  live  here,  you  will  be  very  attentive  t 
her  and  kind,  and  will  not  disturb  her  in  any  way,  for  she  is 
great  writer  and  very  clever,  and  must  be  quite  quiet,  espe 
daily  now  she  is  so  unhappy.  Now,  remember,  she  take 
your  rooms  from  this  time,  but  she  will  not  return  here  fo 
some  weeks,  as  she  is  going  away  with  me  into  the  country 
But  here  is  my  address,  and  if  you  want  anything,  write  t< 
mc ;  and  if  there  are  any  little  bills  of  Mr.  Hale's  to  be  8ettle< 
let  us  know.*  Very  handsome  that  of  Miss  Pierrpoint ;  but  \ 
don't  think  there  will  be  many  bills,  he  was  such  a  ver] 
abstemious  gentleman  was  Mr.  Hale.  And,  then,  Mr 
Buddie,  Miss  Pierrpoint  went  up  into  the  room,  and  directly 
after,  without  ringing  for  me,  they  lets  themselves  out  and 
drives  away." 


Some  ten  days  after  Honoria  and  Agnes  had  thus  abruptly 
left  Mrs.  Budge's,  and  were  located  in  a  quiet  village  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  districts  of  North  Wales,  wlutlu>r 
Honoria  had  conveyed  her  friend,  the  following  letter  wus 
received  by  Honoria  from  Ellis  Stamboyse : — 

Nottingham,  May  25M,  18i2. 

Madam, — Learning  from  my  confidential  clerk,  Andrew  Gar- 
wood, of  your  friendship  with  Miss  Agnes  Singleton,  I  am  IndiK  c<1 
to  address  you  in  preference  to  her,  considering  the  ndtural  stuti 
of  her  feelings -in  consequence  of  the  rash  and  fatal  act  of  my 
relative,  Leonard  Mordant,  more  particularly  as  the  circurcstauct  < 
which  I  have  to  communicate  bears  upon  her  connexion  with  that 
unfortunate  man. 

A  succinct  narrative  will  perhaps  be  the  best  mode  0f  presenting 
my  communication. 

On  hearing  of  the  fatal  fire  of  Hamburg  I  hastened  immediately 
to  that  city,  but  arrived  only  to  learn,  although  the_wholc  of  tht* 
property  and  premises  of  our  home  rcmniDcd  in  f>ubstance  intact, 
that  still  we  had  sustained  an  in'cparable  loss  in  the  death  of  the 
valued  head  of  our  house,  Michael  Stamboyse.  He  appears  to 
have  perished  with  several  others,  towards  the  close  of  the  fire, 
in  endeavouring  to  save  a  valuable  amount  of  property  lying  iu! 
the  city  warehouses.  My  relative,  who  was  a  man  of  tl.e  strictot 
business  habits,  appears  on  the  day  previous  to  this  event  to  ha\Ci 
made  a  final  will,  which  I  found  in  his  bureau  x)roperly  attisttd, 
and  which,  to  my  astonishment,  was  made  principally  iu  favu\:r  af| 
Miss  Agnes  Singleton,  supposing  her  to  become  the  %vifc  of  Lis 
unfortunate  nephew,  Leonard  Mordant. 

I  have  said  that  I  made  this  discovery  with  surprise,  brcau're 
at  that  time  this  young  lady's  connexion  with  my  relative  vshm 
quite  unknown.  On  inquiry,  however,  I  soou  learned  ot  the 
singular  circumstances  of  her  arrival  in  Hambui^,  and  of  the; 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  these  two  strangers,  of  apparently 
such  opposite  characters,  were  thrown  together,  and  bciamc  co» 
actors  amid  such  appalling  events.  From  Miss  Singleton  hcr.Ml£ 
you  will  probably  have  heard  the  particulars,  and  more  than  t 
myself  know  of  what  passed  between  her  and  my  deceased  uncle,, 
relative  to  Leonard  Mordant. 

From  what  I  hear  regarding  this  youhg  lady's  character,  t 
deeply  deplore  the  rash,  and  I  must  say  sinful  act.  of  poor  Leo- 
nard, which  has  thus  deprived  both  him  and  herself  of  bcncfi 
which  Providence  evidently  designed  for  them. 

This  is  perhaps  hardly  the  time  to  express  my  sincere  an 
earnest  admiration  and  esteem  of  such  portions  of  Miss  SingUton'i 
character  as  have  come  to  my  knowledge.    AX  some  future  time, 
I  trust  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  evince  to  her  the  sincerity  of  thf>e 
sentiments,  and  my  earnest  sympathy  with  her  in  this  deep  trial 

I  remain,  madam, 

Yours  truly, 

Ellis  Stamuoysc. 

Of  the  tempest  of  affliction  which  had  burst  over  the  little, 
home  of  the  6  ay  woods  by  this  accumulation  of  death  an 
sorrow,  we  will  not  speak ;  the  sympathetic  reader,  who  bai 
accompanied  us  so  fn^r,  wiU  e^ily  have  conceived  it. 
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BETROUT. 


ilnYRoiTT,  called  by  some  travelleTS  Beyrouth,  Bairout,  or 
jiyruth,  u  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Syria,  in  the  pachalic 
^f  Acre,  within  twenty-fiye  leagues  of  that  place,  and  distant 
twenty  leagues  from  Damascus.  Beyrout  is  the  ancient  Bery- 
tus,  the  beginning  of  which  history  has  almost  lost  in  the  night 
of  time.  So  long  ago  was  this  old  city  built,  that  it?  origin  is 
enreloped  in  fable,  and  the  mythologists  declare  Saturn  to 
hare  been  its  founder,  and  to  be  the  first  who  made  it  a  place 
of  habitation.  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  others  of  the 
mcient  writers,  record  the  wonders  of  Berytus. 

The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived,  by  some,  from  the 
Phirnician  idol  Baal-Berith,  a  temple  in  whose  honour  was 
erected  on  this  spot.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  suppose  the 
word  to  haye  originated  in  the  salubrity  'of  ^the  locality, 
owing  to  the  abundant  supply  of  water  which  is  there  to  be 
found.    In  the  Phoenician  laagnage  it  signifies  a  well. 

The  old  town  was  destroyed  by  Diodotus  Tryphon,  but  after 
the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Romans  it  was  rebuilt  neat  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city. 

Historians  who  eschew  the  mythological  origin  tell  us  that 
Berytus  was  a  colony  of  Sidon  (the  modem  Saida),  and  th6 
fatherland  of  that  celebrated  historian  of  Phoenicia,  Sancho- 
niithon,  who  lived,  according  to  some  writers,  among  which 
Porphyry  is  numbered,  in  the  days  of  Semiramis,  and,  accord- 
ing to  others,  in  the  times  of  Gideon,  the  judge  of  Israel, 
twelxe  hundred  and  forty-five  years  before  the  commencement 
'^f  the  Christian  era.  In  Berytus,  it  is  said,  the  invention  of 
chs^  was  first  made,  a  fact  which  gives  additional  interest  to 
the  spot.  The  Emperor  Augustus  in  later  days  made  it  a 
Koman  colony,  and  called  it  Julia  Felix — the  name  Julia  ill 
liononr  of  his  daughter^  and  the  epithet  Felix  (happy)  to 
'xpress  his  admiration  of  the  fertility  of  the  neighbourhood, 
the  incomparable  climate,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  situation. 
Xetlals  were  afterwards  struck  in  honour  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors bearing  the  legend,  **  Colonia  Felix  Berytus."  Herod 
the  Great  held  at  Berytus  a  solemn  court  of  judicature,  at 
^'hich  he  condemned  to  death  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and 
.Vristobulus,  on  a  charge  of  treason.  At  Berytus,  also, 
A^ppa,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  built  a  theatre, 
an  amphitheatre,  and  baths,  and  instituted  a  variety  of  games, 
vhich  made  the  place  notorious.  When  Jerusalem  had  fallen 
before  the  Koman  soldiers,  Titus  celebrated,  at  Berytus,  the 
^■irthday  of  his  father,  Vespasian.  But  the  place  was  famous 
for  other  things  besides  its  stately  theatre,  or  the  grand  revels 
which  were  held  there :  it  was  famous  for  the  study  of  the 
law.  Alexander  Severus  had  founded  a  celebrated  school 
there.  Justinian  called  it  |he  "  nurse  of  the  law,"  and  would 
permit  no  other  professors  to  expound  Roman  justice  but  such 
M  had  been  educated  at  Rome,  Constantinople,  or  Berytus, 
licrytuB  was  one  of  the  fairest  cities  of  Phoenicia,  celebrated  all 
f'Ter  the  East  for  itt  civil  government,  and  counted  as  a  very 
school  and  pattern  for  other  cities.  There  happened  at 
Berytus,  in  the  year  of  grace  656,  a  terrible  earthquake ;  in 
HOG,  the  city  sustained  a  memorable  siege  against  Baldwin, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  who  took  the  place  from  the  Saracens; 
and  in  1187  was  besieged  again,  this  time  by  the  redoubt- 
able Saladin,  sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Three-quarters 
of  an  hour's  ride  from  Beyrout  may  still  be  seen  the 
stately  pines,  from  some  of  which  the  Saracens  constructed 
their  besieging  apparatus,  and  which  proved  too  strong  and 
powerful  for  Christian  chivalry.  Until  the  time  of  Saladin, 
the  good  knights  of  Christendom  had  successfully  defied  the 
creficent;  but  his  military  skill  and  daring  overcame  them  at 
Beyrout,  and  Moslems  rejoiced  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  In 
n97,  the  crusaders  and  the  Mahommedans  fougHt  a  hard  fight 
between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  victory  was  declared  on  the  side 
of  the  cross.  When  the  people  of  Beyrout  heard  that  the 
Christiana  were  marching  down  upon  the  city,  and  that  Makel 
Adel  and  his  troops  had  been  defeated,  they  fled  from  their 
Jiomeg,  snd  the  conquerors  found  the  city  well  supplied  with 
PTOTisions,  arms,  and  oth^  military  stores,  find  not  one 
follower  of  the  Prophet  to  dispute  the  spoil  I    Thus  changing 


hands  between  the  Turks  and  Christians,  Beyrout  was  the 
scene  of  many  a  defeat  and  many  a  victory  in  crusading  times. 
It  is  the  scene  of  the  fabled  encounter  between  St.  George  and 
the  dragon,  and  the  glorioius  triumph  of  the  saint  over  the.beast. 
The  last  struggle  came  ;  the  glory  of  the  crusaders  was  over ; 
and  the  Christian  lords  of  Beyrout  had  to  submit  to  their 
destiny. 

"  The  knights  are  dust. 
Their  swords  are  rust, 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints  we  trust." 

Christian  rule  in  Beyrout  ended  in  the  year  1291 ;  after 
that  period  the  city  was  under  the  domination  of  the  Emirs. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  was  the  Emir  Fakhr- 
Eddin,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions  and  his  own 
favourite  residence.  This  prince  undertook  journey  to  Italy, 
and  continued  for  nine  years  at  the  court  of  the  Medici  at 
Florence,  studying  the  fine  arts,  particularly  architecture. 
When  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  built  a  splendid 
palace  at  Beyrout,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  ; 
but  alas!  his  cultivated  taste  brought  swift  destruction  on 
him.  The  sultan,  jealous  of  his  power  and  renown,  com- 
missioned another  petty  prince  to  dispossess  the  Eniir  of  his 
dominions,  and  to  bring  him  prisoner  to  Stambotd.  It  was  a 
hard  struggle  for  the  unfortunate  Emir  to  obtain  even  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  allowed  to  live ;  and  when,  a  short  time  after- 
wards, his  grandchildren  raised  a  revolt,  even  this  favour  was 
taken  away,  and  the  poor  Emir  lost  his  head,  which  was 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  and  left  to  rot  and  blacken  in  the 
sun,  with  this  inscription  under  it,  "  The  head  of  the  rebel, 
Fakhr-Eddin."  The  dominions  once  belonging  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Emir  were  now  made  over  to  another  lord,  of  a  noble 
Arabian  family,  dwelling  at  Mecca,  in  which  family  the 
authority  has  continued  to  be  ii^vrsted  to  the  present  time ; 
and  the  family  tree  taking  deep  root  in  Beyrout,  niunbers  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  Emirs. 

In  1783,  Bjezzar  Pacha,  the  same  who,  a  few  years  later, 
defended  with  great  tact  and  success  Saint  Jean  d'Acre  against 
the  French  army,  returned  to  Beyrout,  and  made  that  place  a 
Turkish  garrison.  When  Ibrahim  Pacha,  at  the  end  of  1831, 
invaded  Syria,  Emir  Beschir  did  not  attempt  to  resist  him. 
Beyrout,  Jafia,  Acre,  Tripoli,  were  abandoned ;  but  the  Arabs 
relate  a  curious  incident  which  occurred  as  Ibrahim  was  about 
to  enter  Beyrout.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  gate,  as  the 
Pacha  was  traversing  a  cross-road,  an  enormous  serpent 
uncoiled  itself  directly  in  his  path,  and  as  his  horse  approached, 
prepared  for  the  fatal  dart.  The  attendants  shrieked  and 
retreated  in  alarm,  the  horse  reared  frightfully,  the  onl]^  man 
unconcerned  was  the  Pacha,  who,  drawing  his  sabre  from  its 
sheath,  struck  at  the  reptile,  and,  with  one  well- aimed  blow, 
cut  off  its  head !  Then,  without  a  word,  he  continued  his 
route  and  rode  into  the  streets  of  the  old  city. 

Beyrout  possesses,  from  its  commercial  character,  an  air  of 
greater  bustle  and  activity  than  any  other  town  in  Syria.  The 
situation,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  and  in  close  proximity 
to  Lebanon,  renders  it  exceedingly  beautiful.  Near  the  gate 
there  is  a  small  eminence  from  which  a  commanding  prospect 
may  be  obtained ;  a  panorama  of  unequalled  grandeur  presents 
itself  to  the  eye.  There,  in  all  their  magnificence,  rise  the  hills 
of  Lebanon;  to  the  east  there'  is  a  low,  long  promontory,  on 
the  end  of  vrhich  are  situated  the  Lazaretto  buildings,  near 
which  vessels  ride  at  anchor  in  the  roads ;  and  all  round  the 
town  are  richly  wooded  environs,  dotted  with  villas  and  the 
rural  residences  of  merchants.  A  Genoese  wall  surrounds 
the  town  itself,  but  this  is  of  no  great  strength ;  the  harbour 
is  commanded  by  an  old  fortress,  which  is  i&  a  ruinous  con- 
dition. There  is  a  small  pier  for  loading  boats.  The  roads  are 
so  exposed  that,  when  it  comes  on  to  blow,  ships  generally 
make  for  the  mouth  of  Nalef- el-Kelb,  or  the  Dog  River, 
where  they  are  more  securely  sheltered.  There  are  still 
remaining Aomecurioui^ old  fragments  of  the  ancient  city;  a 
half-circular  ruin,  supposed  to  be  the  amphitheatre  of  Agrippa, 
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part  of  an  aqueduct,  and  traces  of  the  Roman  balhg,  ate  the 
principal.  , 

"  The  population  of  Bejrout  is  composed  of  MaroniteB,  Greek 
Calholica,  and  Arab  Muiaulmen,  numbering  in  all  about 
10,000  ioula.  There  are  neveral  British  and  Continental  mer- 
cantile houses.  Near  the  bay  is  the  ttaidenee  of  the  British 
Conaul,  and  not  far  distant  ia  the  house  of  the  American 
Consul.  The  Mahommedans  hare  lost  much  of  their  fanati- 
cism, and  are  mo»e  disposed  to  be  tolerant  than  thej  were  in 
dajB  gone  by— perhaps  it  may  be  that  Chriitians  have  likewise 
grown  more  tolerant ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  men  of  allfaitha 
are  allowed  to  worship  without  danger  in  the  city  of  Beyrout. 
There  are  repreaenlatives  ot  the  Greek  church,  and  the 
Maronice  church,  aProtestant  congregation, a  Jewish  assembly, 


service  is  conducted  in  the  PreabifteriAn  form  at  the  Americin 

The  usual  characteristics  of  eastern  cities  are  to  be  found  in 
Beyrout,  such  as  narrow  streets  rendered  almoat  impasaable  b; 
camels,  asses,  mules,  and  crowds  of  busy  and  idle  people — the 
same  sort  of  shops,  and  stores,  and  way  of  doing  business; 
but  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility.  The  entire  country  is  richly  wooded,  the  mountain! 
being  covered  with  vines  and  olives,  in  terraces,  and  watered 
by  small  canals  or  streamlets.  Dehr  el  Kamer,  whtrc  the 
Emir  dwells,  orcupies  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  palace  is  i 
very  splendid  building. 

The  Druses,  who  form  a  large  majority  not  only  of  Ihf 
population  of  Beyrout  but  of  the  aurrounding  country,  are  a 


h 


and  a  host  of  Druse*  and  Husaulmen.  The  Chriatians  have 
four  churches,  and  the  Mahommedans  three  beautiful  mosques, 
with  minarets,  courts,  and  fountains.  In  the  very  centre  of 
the  city  is  the  Grand  Hosque,  and,  hard  by,  an  ancient  church 
dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  ornamented  with  a  Gothic  colon- 
nade. The  French  have  a  small  chapel  and  convent  of  Capu- 
china,  in  the  garden  of  which  six  Englishmen  lie  buried. 
They  died  of  wounds  received  in  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
in  1790 ;  so,  to  the  English  tisveller,  this  Capuchin  garden 
becomes  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

Several  American  nitsionaries  have  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  environs  ot  Beyrout,  and  by  their  unpretending 
labours  are  accomplishing  great  good,  distributing,  by  means 
of  schools  and  a  printingipress  of  their  own.  a  great  deal 
of  religious  and  general  iiiformation.    Every  Sunday,  divine 


wild,  ungovernable  race  of  people.  They  are  equally  opposed 
to  Turk  and  Christian  i  they  stand  alone  in  the  world.  There 
is  a  strange  mystery  hanging  over  their  domestic  life,  internal . 
government,  and  especially  over  their  faith.  From  some  of. 
their  books  it  appeaiH  that  they  worship  Flahem  Bamri,  the  i 
fifth  of  the  Fatimitc  Caliphs.  One  peculiar  portion  of  the ; 
people  is  set  apart  for  the  ministration  of  religious  rites,  as  the 
tribe  of  Leviiis  distinguished  among  the  Jews.  They  are 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  ;  hut  reapecdng  these 
mysteries  the  great  mass  of  the  people  remain  in  entire  igno- 
rance. The  Druses  are  a  race  quite  distinct  from  the  other 
Arabian  tribes ;  some,  indeed,  suppose  them  to.be  the  descend- 
anta  of  those  armies  of  vast  European  hordes  which  formed 
the  Great  Christian  Crusade. 
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ntinualion.     They  know  just  enough  of  it  to  make  miuiy 


Ld  i^ln  .■  n   "^f  """""^J'  *'"'''  ,^,'" '"  -nyterieB      throw  .  grsat  Ught  upon  tl...  ^M,.a^  or  ).i.LurKul  p.tts  .)»ch 

Jrrt^  !"  7  ■  v"  ■  r  "^r"'  "  "«"'  ""*  ^'^'"^°"-  S^"-.  fl":-"?.  l-^ve  resolv«l  to  unit,  the  ^e,surc 
!„.„"f^°°V''°f  "'^'^''^  ^"""  »  few  proper  names,  of  the  love  of  pamting  with  the  pleusuie  of  mcJ^mg  it  a  study. 
*  hatorical  f^-to,  without  connexion  and  without  They  have  dug  deeply  into  Iho  matter.  Ly  dint  of  .^ing  Jd 
compaiiiig,  by  dint  of  gagucity,  ottention,  and  love,  they  Iiave 
found  the  chubc  of  their  emotions ;  aad  in  aat-ertaining  ihi 
by  an  analytic  ptoceas,  they  have  diicovered  the  great  ptin- 
cipleB  which  compose  all  the  poetry  of  the  art:  the«e  are  of 
the  higheHt  grade.  Thcac  alone  can  appieciale  Adrian  Van 
Oatade,  one  of  the  moat  profound  masters,  the  most  Ircuned 
and  the  most  original  who  baa' existed  since  Rembrandt. 

Adrian  Van  Ostaile  belongs  to  that  generation  of  painlers 
who,  in  the  Bcveirtcrnth  century,  left  Germany,  their  country, 
in  order  to  setlle  in  the  Low  Coimtries.  Holland,  peopled 
with  amateurs,  and  filled  with  picture-galleries,  waa  at  this 
epoch  B  sort  of  llaly  of  the  north,  which  attracted  by  luma 
Adrian  and  Isaac  Ostade,  Backhaysen,  Lingelhavk,  Gaspar 
Net»cher,  all  triginally  from  Germany  Adrian  wa«  bom  at 
Lubeck,*   in   1610.      We  are  ignorant  of  hia  fitmily;   and 

■  Barn  at  Lubeck,  Adrian  Van  Ostade  would  be  classed,  legally 
aad  geographically  ipeaking,  among  the  painten  of  the  Oermait 
school,  u  well  as  the  other  artist*  whose  names  we  hare  cited. 
It  is  wall  here,  for  the  pretensions  of  some  writers,  such  as  Huber 
and  BruUiot,  that  (heir  nationality  renders  them  little  Buspected, 
Deschamps  elades  the  ^eition  bj  eompiising,  without  saying  a 
word  oa  the  subject,  Adrian  Van  Ostado  in  the  generic  title  of  hii 
work—"  The  Uret  of  the  Flemish,  German,  and  Dutch  Painters." 
Dargeu'ille  himself  m  not  undecided  ;  he  clniso  the  two  Ostadea 
with  Albert  Durcr,  and  Holbein  among  the  Ocnnau  painters ; 
as  he  also  ranks  Pctilot,  the  fomous  miniature-painter  on  enamel, 
well  known  bj  his  portraits  of  the  women  of  the  court  of 
Lonis  XIV.,  among  the  Swiss  arliita  Bartsch,  on  the  contrary, 
preserriag  o  prudent  silence  upon  tfcc  queitipn,  as  became  a  wise 
German,  describes  the  works  of  Orlade  in  his  first  Tolume  of  tho 
FciHlrt  grevair,  consecrated  to  the  Dutch  school.    Amateurs  have 


nutakes;  btit  they  axe  already  in  the  first  stage,  for  it  ia 
I")  imsll  thing  to  ipeak.of  art,  even  with  bdiim  blunder- 
"<£'  Others  haTe  multiplied  and  generalited  their  know- 
™Bti  ihey  have  attempted  to  form  arbitrary  inductions; 
"wj  W  created  for  themaelves  a  mode  of  seeing  founded 
^m  fittt  impreasiona ;  they  hare  taken  their  temperament 
fcisjudge.  These  rank  among  amateurs;  thdrprovinceiB  to 
'oi.III._No.XV. 
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scarcely  anything  is  known  of  this  skilful  master,  as  of  so  • 
many  others.  Who,  then,  was  occupied  at  this  time  in  col- 
lecting the  materials  for  a  history  of  painting?  Strange^ 
truly,  that  an  art  so  charming  has  not  found  among  so  many 
admirers  one  serious,  interesting  historian,  worthy  of  some 
attention.  The  life  of  Adrian  Van  Ostade  only  commences 
for  us  at  the  moment  when  we  meet«him  at  Haarlem,  in  the 
studio  of  Francois  Hals,  called  Franck  Hals.  This  was  a 
bold,  vigorous  painter,  of  free  manner,  and  strong  colouring. 
He  represented  the  Flemish  traditions  ;  he  eyen  went  beyond 
them,  to  such  an  extreme,  thatVandyck  adyised  more  wisdom 
and  moderation.  Adrian,  on  the  contrary,  was  by  his  nature, 
and  in  spite  of  his  origin,  a  true  Hollander.  He  was  so  as 
much  in  his  exterior  physiognomy  as  in  his  genius.  His 
graye  appearance,  the  beneyolence  and  simplicity  of  is  coun- 
tenance, declared  the  purity  of  his  soul  and  the  regularity  of 
his  life;  the  precise  arrangement  of  his  pictures,  and  the 
precious  dnish  of  their  execution,  speak  of  the  conscience  of 
the  artist,  his  scrupulous  care,  his  patience. 

But  why  attempt  a  portrait  of  Van  Ostade,  after  that  which 
he  has  so  marvellously  painted  of  himself  in  the  celebrated 
picture  which  is  in  the  Louyre,  where  he  is  represented  wi*h 
his  numerous  children  ?  The  genius  of  Holland  is  wholly  here, 
— family  feeling,  tranquillity  of  mind,  interior  life,  rigid,  and 
simple.  And  here  the  method  of  the  painter  exactly  corres- 
ponds to  the  thought  of  the  picture.  Ostade,  his  wife,  and 
eight  children,  are  here  disposed  in  a  large  space  softly  lighted^ 
the  furniture  of  which  consists  solely  of  an  avenue  of  columns ; 
the  tone  of  the  walls  is  of  a  fine  gray,  mingling  a  little  with 
the  green,  which  serves  as  a  basis  to  the  harmony  of  the 
picture.  Upon  this  agreeable  tint  stand  out  the  white  necks 
and  black  vestments  of  all  the  members  of  the  family.  The 
girls  and  the  boys,  the  youngest  about  eight  years  of  age, 
have  the  flat  features,  the  rounded  nose,  the  projecticg  chin, 
and  the  sharp  eye.  They  resemble  their  parents,  as  becomes 
well-bom  children,  and  are  equally  remarkable  for  the  uni- 
formity of  their  ugliness  and  of  their  costume.  All  the  heads 
are  uncovered,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Van  Ostade,  the 
father,  who  wears<his  hat  as  the  king  of  this  race,  upon  whom 
he  looks  with  paternal  regard.  The  house  is  neat  and  simple, 
nothing  is  seen  upon  the  waxed  inlaid  floor  but  two  or  three 
flowers,  fallen  perhaps  from  the  bouquet  which  the  children 
have  come  to  offer  to  their  father ;  for  by  the  expressions  of  the 
faces,  the  Sunday  dresses  and  correct  deportment,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  it  is  a  fete  day  with  the  family,  a  domestic  and 
friendly  fete.  The  drawing  is  sober,  the  light  softened.  There 
is  no  coquetry  in  the  choice  of  the  tones  ;  scarcely  is  the  mono- 
tony of  the  black  drapery  interrupted  here  and  there  by 
tobacco-coloured  petticoats,  or  by  trowsers  of  a  hazel  tone ; 
the  contrast  of  the  black  and  white  at  first  appears  abrupt, 
but  it  is  conceiyed  on  a  scale  so  skilfully  tempered,  that  it 
enlivens  the  picture  without  being  glaring,  and  arrests  the 
attention  without  offending  the  eye.  It  is  a  charming  composi- 
tion, which  breathes  tranquil  emotion,  the  peaceful  felicity  of 
a  united  family,  from  the  father  who  holds  in  his  hand  that 
of  his  wife,  to  the  youngest  child,  who  offers  cherries  to  its 
little  sister ! 

As  soon  as  the  very  name  of  Van  Ostade  is  mentioned, 
it  brings  some  masterpiece  to  memory.  Before  he  had  arrived 
at  this  degree  of  perfection,  the  young  Adrian  had  long 
worked  with  his  master  Hals.  Wise  and  industrious,  he  was 
not  seduced,  as  many  others  have  been,  by  the  love  of  travel. 
Italy,  whose  name  alone  then  excited  the  artists  of  all  nations, 
as  formerly  the  name  of  Jerusalem  had  fascinated  whole 
nations,  Italy  had  seen  only  Kembr||idt.  In  the  studio  of 
Franck  Hals,  Ostade  formed  a  friendship  with  Brauwer,  who 
was  also  called  Adrian,  and  who  had  already,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  sufficient  talent  to  be  made  by  his  master  the 

cut  short  aU  these  uncertainties,  and,  without  regard  to  questions 
which  concern  the  art  less  than  the  custom-house,  they  have 
declared  the  two  Ostades,  Backhaysen,  Lingclback,  Gaspard 
Netscher,  and  some  others,  to  be  Dutch  in  style  and  talent ;  and 
in  the  fulness  of  their  assumed  authority  have  classed  these  eminent 
artists  among  the  painters  of  that  school. 


subject  of  what  is  now  called  an  exploitation — a  new  word  to 
express,  a  very  old  thing. 

Franck  Hals  was  avaricious,  and  his  wife  so  well  seconded  his 
views,  that  the  imhappy  Brauwer,  who  was  retained  in  prison, 
worked  on  his  master's  account,  painted  charming  pictures, 
and  received  scarcely  sufficient  food.  Ostade,  who  witnessed 
this  shameful  treatment,  showed  Brauwer  that  he  was  suffi- 
ciently skilful  as  a  painter,  and  adyised  him»to  take  flight. 
Brauwer  followed  this  advice  and  fled — by  the  door  of 
celebrity.  Leaving,  in  his  turn,  the  studio  of  Hals,  Adrian 
Van  Ostade  devoted  some  time  to  discover  his  own  style. 
First  he  attempted  to  imitate  Rembrandt,  to  whom  Fran<^ois 
Hals  occasionally  bore  some  resemblance,*  but  in  the  triviality  | 
of  this  great  master — we  speak  of  Rembrandt — ^there  was  a ' 
sublimity,  an  incomparable  poetry,  far  beyond  the  humble 
genius  of  Van  Ostade.  He  ^en  turned  to  Teniers,  wrhose  i 
nature  and  talents  he  better  comprehended,  and  who,  besidef, 
although  of  the  same  age  as  Ostade,  had  preceded  him  in 
painting  village  scenery.  Brauwer,  who  had  become  a  master, 
found  his  old  comrade  in  the  midst  of  these  perplexities ;  and 
quickly  proved  to  him  that  Rembrandt  was  inimitable,  and 
that,  after  all,  the  name  of  Ostade  was  worth  as  much  as 
Teniers*.  The  friend  of  Brauwer  then'  resolutely  took  his 
own  stand,  although  he  still  retained  something  of  his  first 
tendencies.  In  abandoning  Teniers  and  Rembrandt  he  pre- 
served the  impression  he  had  received  from  the  genius  of  the 
two  mastess,  and  became  what  Adrian  Van  Ostade  is  to  us,  a 
familiar  Rembrandt  and  a  serious  Teniers. 

The  large  and  fine  city  of  Haarlem,  which  holds  the  second 
place  amoQg  the  cities  of  Holland,  offered  to  Van  Ostade  all 
that  could  please  his  taste  for  comfort,  regularity,  and  em- 
ployment. At  some  distance  he  could  find  in  the  large 
villages  of  Hemstedt,  Sparenwow,  or  Tetrode,  studies  of  the 
rustic  manners  of  which  he  so  often  reproduced  the  picture. 
The  beer  of  Haarlem  was  in  great  repute  throughout  all 
Friesland  and  the  country  of  Drente ;  the  drinkers  and  tho 
smokers,  the  other  models  so  familiar  to  the  pencil  of  Ostade, 
would  not,  therefore,  be  wanting.  Besides,  he  had  early 
married  a  daughter  of  the  great  marine  painter  Van  Goyen, 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  his  family  increased  rapidly 
enough  to  oblige  him  to  lead  a  laborious  and  sedentary  life. 
Ostade  was  one  of  those  philosophers  who  care  to  hold  but 
little  place  in  the  world,  and  to  change  it  rarely.  Nothing 
less  than  the  rumour  of  neighbouring  wars  could  have  decided 
our  peaceful  artist  to  leave  his  residence  and  his  habits,  and 
return  to  Lubeck,  his  native  city.  **He  passed  through 
Amsterdam,"  says  the  historian  Houbraken,  "intending  to 
go  to  Lubeck ;  but  an  amateur  named  Constantino  Sennepart 
induced  him,  by  his  fair  words,  to  remain  with  him.  He 
pointed  out  to  him  the  advantages  of  residing  in  so  consider- 
able a  city,  where  his  works  were  esteemed,  and  where  he 
would  find  numerous  purchasers  who  could  aflbrd  to  pay  him 
well.  It  was  about  the  year  1662  that  he  arrived  at  Amster- 
dam. He  oonunenced  a  great  number  of  designs,  which  ^weic 
purchased  by  M.  Jonas  Witzer,  with  some  by  Battem,  for 

1,300  florins.t 

At  the  period  when  Van  Ostade  settled  in  Amsterdam,  this 
rich  and  fine  city  was  filled  with  amateurs,  and  the  most 
celebrated  painters  flourished  there.  There  was  not  a  class  ol 
Dutch  society,  not  a  variety  of  the  Batayian  race,  not  a  single 
condition,  wMch  had  not  in  Amsterdam  its  chosen  painter. 
Lingelbach  there  displayed  his  lively  fairs,  his  hunting-pieces 
in  the  style  of  Wouvermans,  and  his  charming  sea-ports.   The 

*  There  is  in  the  gallery  of  Cardinal  Fesch  a  superb  portrait  of 
Franfois  Hals,  which  was  long  attributed  to  Rembrandf,  as  tvc 
Icam  from  the  learned  author  of  the  catalogue  of  this  famous  gal- 
lery, M.  George. 

t  Arnold  Houbraken,  La  Vic  des  Peiniret  des  Pays-Baa.  Die 
Oto.)(e  Schouburgh  der  nederlantsehe  kon$ischildfr$  en  achUderrssen 
Arruferdam,  1718.  The  invasion  of  Holland  by  Louis  XIV. 
having  taken  place  in  1672,  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a  mistake 
in  the  figures  1662,  given  by  Houbraken,  and  repeated  by  Dcs- 
champs.  In  this  case,  it  would  have  been  the  rumo%r  of  the 
invasion  which  decided  Van  Ostade  to  return  to  Lubeck. 
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citizens  went  to  Gerard  Douw  for  small  and  delicately  finished 
portraits,  and  to  Abraham  Van  Tempel  for  those  noble  full- 
length  portraits  worthy  of  Vandyok,  brilliant  with  flesh  colour- 
ing and  satin.  Gabriel  Hetzu  represented  the  wealthy  interiors 
of  Holland,  ladies  at  the  toilet  or  the  harpsichord,  young 
gallants  writing  love-letters  or  practising  the  graces  in  the 
urawing-room,  or,  better  still,  pretty  waiting-maids  pouring 
water  for  their  mistresses  from  a  silver  ewer.   Adrian  Brauwer 
was  the  painter  of  alehouse  brawls^  of  libertines,  of  gamesters, 
rind  of  drunkards.    Paid  Potter  was  privileged  to  wander  with 
his  shepherds  and  their  flocks.    Finally,  the  old  Rembrandt, 
in  the  depths  of  his  mysterious  studio,  reigned  over  the  crowd 
nf  amateurs,  impressing  his  genius  upon  them,  and  exciting 
their  admiration.     In  the  midst  of  all  these  great  artists, 
Adrian  Van  Ostade  came  to  seek  his  place,  and  found  it.    He 
did  in  protestant  Holland  what  Teniers  had  done  in  catholic 
Flanders.    And,  without  carrying  this  idea  too  far,  it  appears 
certain  that  the  diversity  of  the  two  nations,  bo  apparent  to 
him  who  had  come  from  Antwerp  to  Amsterdam,  is  very 
PTident  in  the  diflevence  between  the  two  masters.    It  is  only 
necessary  to  have  seen  the  Low  Countries,  to  be  struck  with 
the  sudden  change  as  we  pass  from  Belgium  to  Holland.    The 
farmer  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Mechlin  does  not  in  the  least 
rpsembje  the  Butch  peasant.    The  fair  of  Flanders  is  Aill  of 
joy  and  clatter ;  the  rural  f&tes,  in  the  neighbouring  countrite 
of  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam,  are  less  noisy  and  more  dignifled. 
There  the  rustic  smokes  and  laughs,  gets  drunk  and  singa, 
and  giTes  expression  to  his  joy  in  vulgar  sallies ;  here  he 
remains  serious,  meditative,  at  least  in  appearance,  and  even 
tacitim;   he  drinks   conscientiously   and  in  silence.     But 
vho  knows   what  he  absorbs,  what  liquor  he  swallows? 
In  this  respect  Van  Ostade,  in  painting  reality,  expresses 
the  grotesque  ideal  of  Rabelais,  and  the  debouches  of  his 
fancy.    In  the  inn,  as  weU  as  in  the  interior  of  their  cottages, 
the  peasants  of  Ostade  display  thf  pleasures  ^f  drinking  in 
frightful  proportions.    Men  and  women  hold  enormous  fan- 
tutic  glasses;  the  servants  ascending  and  descending   the 
cellar  stairs  can  hardly  supply  these  imifators  of  Gargantua. 
"  A  butler  should  have  a  hundred  hands,  as  Briareus  had," 
^lid  the  curate  of  Mendon,  "  for  this  incessant  pouring."  And 
truly  we  see  it  on  looking  at  these  red  faces,  these  eager  eyes, 
these  enormous  mouths,  which,  finding  the  glasses  too  smaU, 
though  broad  and  deep  as  wells,  seise  the  pot  itself,  and  drain 
:'.  to  the  bottom^  A  century  before,  Rabelais,  in  his  artistically 
coloured  style,  had  painted  the  models  of  Van  Ostade— those 
drinkers  with  diapered  nose  spangled  with  purple  blotches,* 
enamelled,  embroidered  with  gules,  "  of  which  race  few  loved 
jMsnn,*  but  all   were  lovers  of  strong   September."     Ah! 
these  loYers  of  '<  strong  September,"  Van  Ostade  has  made 
portraits  of  them,  and  so  true  to  life,  that  his  compositions 
would  well  adorn  a  Dutch  edition  of  Rabelais,  in  that  part  of 
the  book  where  Gargantua  feasts  brother  Jean  dea  Entommeures, 
and  cries,  *<  How  good  is  God,  who  has  given  us  this  good 

It  is  not  known  whether  Van  Ostade  took  lessons  of  Rem- 
brandt; but  it  is  ecrtain  that  he  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
this  great  master,  and  that  he  adopted  his  chiaro^oscuro, 
e'pmally  when  he  painted  interiors.  With  Rembrandt,  light 
has  a  dramatie  efleet,  his  shadows  are  imposing  and  awful,  as 
if  mhabited  by  phantoms.  If  he  throws  a  fantastic  ray  in  the 
oUcure  abode  of  a  recluse,  it  speaks  to  our  imagination,  and 
we  perceiye  unknown  poetry  hidden  in  this  mysterious  mar- 
nage  of  the  day  and  the  night.  The  simple  Ostade  did  not 
^  to  the  conception  of  these  poems  of  light ;  but  he  bor- 
rowed of  Rembrandt  his  gradually  reccdibg  lights,  those 
nurvellous  gradations  which  give  transparency  to  shadow, 
interesting  the  eye  and  even  delighting  the  thought.  This  single 
»y  of  light  introduced  into  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  through 
thelozenged  casement,  frequentiy  falls  only  upon  subjects  and 
objects  most  strikingly  trivial.  The  heroic  gleam  of  Rembrandt 
^  with  Van  Ostade  only  upon  prose,  misery,  and  ugliness  ; 

*  Ptiaan  is  a  medical  drink  made  pf  barley,  boiled  down  with 
"inns  and  liquorice. 


it,  nevertheless,  adds  a  serious  interest  to  the  humble  person- 
ages whom  he  represents.  Observe  "The  Rustic  Household ' *  f 
(p.  192).  While  the  children  are  playing  with  the  house  dog, 
their  little  sister,  holding  by  the  knee  of  her  mother,  stretches 
her  hands  towards  a  toy  which  she  wishes  to  have.  The  father 
and  elder  son  look  with  delight  upon  this  simple  action :  this 
is  all  the  plot  of  "  The  Rustic  Household."  But  even  this  sim- 
plicity ia  charming.  We  would  not  wish  to  leave  this  cottage 
without  going  over  its  numerous  details,  without  counting  the 
utensils  scattered  about  in  the  most  picturesque  disorder. 
We  look  with  interest  upon  the  wicker  cradle  from  which  the 
child  has  just  been  taken ;  the  half- cleared  table  with  the  old- 
fashioned  pitcher  chequered  with  blue  stripes;  here  the  grand- 
mother's wheel,  there,  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  the 
cage  with  canaries  ;  against  the  wall  some  glasses  and  plates 
stand  upon  a  wretched  plank  in  form  of  a  dresser ;  higher  up, 
hanging  from  the  beams  of  the  ruined  ceiling,  the  basket  full 
of  straw  in  which  the  fowls  are  carried  to  market ;  here  and 
therQ  some  clothes  d^ing  upon  the  line  or  upon  the  wooden 
balustrade  which  leads  to  the  loft ;  not  forgetting  the  barrel 
of  beer  which  completes  the  provisions  of  the  family,  nor 
the  engraving  fixed  upon  the  wall,  showing  that  the  idea 
of  art  is  not  absent  even  from  this  miserable  cottage* 
Well,  it  is  the  chiaro-oscuro  especially,  which  gives  to  this 
humble  scene  its  principal  value.  '  The  light  enters  freely 
through  the  large  casement,  but  it  is  soft,  warm,  and  caress- 
ing ;  it  leaves  a  great  part  of  the  picture  in  the  repose  of 
shadow,  and  falls  only  on  the  principal  objects.  From  the 
window  to  the  cradle  the  ray  meets  all  the  figures,  including 
the  dog,  who  is  also  of  the  family ;  each  of  them  stands  out  with 
vigour  and  clearness.  Then  follow  the  details  of  the  furniture, 
which  the  light  distinguishes  according  to  their  degree  of 
importance  in  the  mind  of  the  painter  ;  that  is,  as  they  may 
serve  for  effect  by  throwing  back  the  light,  or  contribute  to  the 
general  harmony  of  colour,  by  the  happy  distribution  of  their 

tone. 

In  contemplating  these  interiors,  where  we  breathe  domestic 
peace  and  simple  happiness,  we  may  judge  of  the  character  of 
Van  Ostade  and  his  private  life.  He  has  painted  himself  here, 
rather  than  in  smoky  alehouses,  where  neither  his  tastes  nor 
his  genius  could  penetrate.  The  history  of  art  offers  more 
than  one  example  of  the  contradiction  between  the  style  and 
tastes  of  a  painter.  We  have  seen  that  Teniers  lived  as  a 
gentieman  in  the  castie  of  Trois-tours,  and  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  subjects  of  his 
pictures.  Adrian  Van  Ostade  was  neither  a  drunkard  nor  a 
gamester.  While  his  friend  Brauwer,  living  in  the  midst  of 
his  vulgar  models,  spoke  their  language,  drank  their  winey 
and  shared  their  drunkenness,  Van  Ostade  himself  preserved 
the  dignity  and  gravity  of  his  manners.  *  If  he  occasionally 
painted  tho  same  subjects  as  Brauwer,  it  was  doubtless  to 
satisfy  the  demand  of  purchasers,  or  from  caprice  and  as  an 
exception.  We  easily  recognise,  on  looking  closely  at  the 
picture  painted  by  Ostade,  called  **  Pleasure  interrupted," 
(which  was  engraved  in  the  last  century  by  F.  David,  and  the 
print  dedicated  to  Voltaire  I)  that  the  angry  players  in  vain 
draw  their  knife  and  frown  their  passion ;  we  feel  that  the 
peaceful  talent  of  Van  Ostade,  has  not  sufficient  violence  of 
gesture  or  ferocious  expression  in  the  drunken  figures,,  and 
that  he  must  leave  to  Brauwer  the  representation  of  these 
brutal  struggles,  where  the  drinkers  slay  each  other  amid  the 
cries  of  the  servant,  and  mingle  their  blood  with  their  wine. 

A  simple  and  profound  observer,  a  perfect  painter,  an 
harmonious  colourist  in  the  originality  of  his  tints,  Adrian 
Van  Ostade  was  never  more  admirable  than  in  his  rural 
pictures.  There  he  combines  his'  charms  and  places  them  in 
a  true  light.  Under  the  arbour  of  hops,  before  the  village  inn, 
behold  the  strolling  singer,  who  scrapes  upon  his  shrill  violin 

t  An  engraring  of  this  exquisitely  finished  picture  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  Salon  of  1849,  and  the  jury  decreed  a  gold  medal 
to  its  author,  M.  Adrian  Lorreille.  The  original  painting  is 
now  in  London,  in  tho  valuable  collection  of  Mr.  Holferd, 
Bttssell-square. 
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a  gay  itrain  from  hii  collection.  To  cover  hii  luik  ohd 
irithered  bodj  he  hat  botrowed  tlie  tinsel  of  a  comedy  lord ; 
a  cocIl'b  feather  Lo  hii  nether  button-hole  waTes  in  the  wind. 
Near  him  ■  little  boy,  uxn  &om  behind,  itanding  as  proudly 
a*  a  prima  Honui  upon  the  board*  of  a  great  theatre,  Beema  to 
accompany  him  upon  an  inatiument,  though  we  cannot  tee  it 
The  countenance  of  the  linger — aharp,  mocking,  merry,  and 
almoat  impudent— leaTei  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  worda 
which  he  utten  i  he  carrie*  to  the  Tillage  the  wayi  of  the 
town*;  he  haa^jurt  uttered  a  Tu^ar  ieat,  and  lend*  to  the 


picture,  playing  with  a  dog.  Within  itandt  the  host«M,  grtre 
and  modest;  her  lerions  countenance  forbids  a  laugh,  and 
behind  her  two  men  are  listening,  partly  oonoetled  in  the 
half-tint— one  would  smile,  but  disdainfully ;  the  other,  with- 
out  standing  on  ceremony,  enjoys  it  hrartily  and  freely,  and 
freely  yields  himself  to  a  half-stupid  admiration. 

Is  not  thia  truly  a  little  scene  of  rustic  comedy,  of  comedy 
of  manners,  full  of  free  gaiety}  Haa  not  the  most  learned 
analysis  of  human  sentiment*  dictated  the  details  of  i  com- 
poaition  where  unity  of  effect  rule*  variety  of  espreiaion  ? 


formality  of  his  features  the  mimicry  of  his  profession.  The 
.  varied  expression  of  the  pfrsonagei  ii  rendered  with  rare 
truth  and  skill.  First,  there  ii  the  jolly  fellow  in  a  fit  of 
laughter  slidiag  from  the  stone  bench  on  which  he  sits.  Two 
children  are  seated  by  his  side  ;  one  appesn  scarcely  to  com- 
prehend what  he  sees,  while  thu  other,  about  the  age  of  ti.e 
hoy  who  accompanies  the  dinger,  with  open  eyes  profoundly 
admires  the  precocious  talents  of  the  young  artist.  Further 
off  a  little  girl  holds  by  the  hand  a  young  frightened  infant, 
while  the  last  of  the  family  sits  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 


And  what  idea  may  we  not  form  of  this  mastorpiece,  if  we 
remember  what  the  pencil  of  the  colourist  ha*  added  ta  charm 
the  eye  by  the  harmony  of  his  tints  and  the  disposition  of  the 
light !  "  The  place  of  the  scene,"  says  a  clever  critic,*  "  i> 
■haded  by  a  tree,  and  by  the  bushy  stalks  of  the  hops 
climbing  over  the  poles,    ^e  light  introduced  through  the 
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nnche*  itrikM  Tivldly  upon  the  wall  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
uctDTC,  lad  (preadi  otbt  tt  in  deligbtfal  grftdaUoit.  The 
icoeral  ton*  is  clear ;  the  tmupaient  foliage  throwa  upon  all 
lie  objecta  a  gremiah  reflection  which  minglea  aoftly  with  the 
trong  colonra.  Thla  greeniah  tint,  which  waa  familiar  to 
Vm  Ostade,  haa  become  here,  «a  ia  many  of  bis  works,  a  great 
KiuiT,  on  account  of  the  foliage  over.which  it  Is  spread,  and  the 
itnrng  light  which  animates  the  picture.  The  wall,  the  door, 
iiid  t^e  ground,  offer  a  true  colour,  lively  tones,  fine  half- tints, 
uid  cu^  details.  We  see  here  the  perfection  of  art,  so  far  as 
Ihii  kind  of  painting  is  concerned." 


preaied  by  eztarioi  ot^eoU,  ahonld  be  able  to  draw  npon 
copper  tlie  passing  scene*  which  sOike  them.  For  example, 
a  ray  of  sun-light,  pasting  between  two  clouds,  falls  by 
chance  upon  the  hump-backed  violin  player,  who  stops  at 
the  door  of  the  inn;*  oiuponabaketwhoctieahishotbreadif- 
or  rather  upon  a  group  of  grolesqne  beggars  in  great  hata; 
here  ia  a  picture  complete,  but  without  the  delay  of  painting, 
the  artist  vividly  traces  hia  impreisioni  upon,  the  vatniih,  he 
takea  notea  with  hit  graver  m  the 'poet  takea  his  with  the 
pencil,  and  it  afterwards  happens,  that  this  rapid  sketch  in- 
terests na  to  much  the  more,  inasmuch  aa  he  haa  here  expretaed 


How  many  things  could  we  not  add  here  respecting  the 
dkti  of  the  picture,  the  idea,  the  original  order  of  the  design, 
—in  a  word,  the  sentiment  of  the  whole.    What  proves  that 

tmujiuency  of  colouring,  is  not  with  Van  Oitade  the  only 
frnt  of  his  works,  and  that  this  time  the  cnlouritt  it,  so  to 
■pesk,  above  the  market,  is  the  inestimable  value  of  the  priola 
mgiared  from  his  p'cturea,  eipecially  those  which  he  etched 
mmseir,  and  in  which,  notwithstanding,  we  find  his  pecu- 
W  defects— careless  handling,  and   occasionally    a    feeble 


with  more  freedom  and  vigour  the  impression  recwved.    The 
etching  of  Van  Otlade  it  dittingaiahed  by  great  sobriety  of 

*  Thii  print,  which  we  hive  engiived  above,  is  numbered  44  in 
the  catalogue  of  Baitich. 

t  Oeruiat,  in  cue  nf  hii  precions  cBtaloguei,  eiplaini  the  local 
Fuatom  represented  in  the  picture  of  Oitade  which  bean  thii  title  : 
"  The  Baker  who  tmmpcta  bis  hot  Bread,"  ••  It  ii  a  custom  in 
the  Low  Countries,"  says  this  amateur,  "  often  to  ei 


Lilce  ahnott  all  Dutch  painlen,   Otude  wt«   an      which  the;  put  some  batter  ;  but  almost  always  on  Batnrday 
°^vn.     It  it  neceesary  that  artiatt,  who  are  eaaily  im*      evening  among  the  citjiens.    This  day  is  generally  devoted  to 
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ivorkmaiiBhip.  The  white  of  the  paper  here  performs  an 
important  part.  Not  a  line  is  without  purpose,  not  a  hatching 
which  is  not  there  to  give  expression  to  the  features,  to  arrange 
a  fold  of  the  drapery,  or  to  indicate  a  moyement.  The  parts 
of  light  and  shade  are  neatly  out,  and  when  the  half-tints  are 
multiplied  it  is  entirely  exceptional.  The  print  called  **A 
Fainter  in  his  Studio  "  is  an  example  of  this.  For  the  rest. 
Van  Ostade  is,  in  his  own  style,  what  Berghem  is  in  his :  he 
understands  picturesque  forms  best,  he  gives  character  to  the 
slightest  details;  in  truth,  he  lends  unkno^vn  grace  to  the 
falling  boards  of  a  damp,  green,  rotten  pent-house.  An  old 
roof  where  grass  Is  growing,  an  ancient  casement  window,  the 
remains  of  an  old  basket,  and  even  the  lizard  on  the  waU — all 
with  Ostade  are  invested  with  charms,  attract  notice,  and,  as 
amateurs  say,  are  full  of  ragout. 

Adam  Bartsch  reckons  fifty  etchings  of  Adrian  Van 
Ostade,  not  including  a  doubtful  piece.*  If  we  now  reckon 
the  precious,  highly- finished  pictures  which  we  see  from  his 
hand  in  the  galleries  of  Europe — so  many  interiors,  alehouses, 
fOtes  imder  the  vine  arbour,  as  well  as  the  portraits  by  this 
master,  for  he  executed  some  superior  ones — we  shall  see  that 
the  life  of  Ostade  was  that  of  an  artist  of  great  industry  and 
extent.  It  is  even  curious  to  notice  the  kind  of  moral  seclusion 
in  which  nearly  all  the  great  painters  of  Holland  lived.  It  is 
said  that  they  carried  with  them  a  sort  of  atmosphere,  im- 
pervious to  rumours  and  events  from  without.  In  their  pictures 
we  seek  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  the  great  facts  of  contem- 
poraneous  history.  The  youth  of  Henibrandt  and  that  of  Van 
Ostade  was  spent  in  the  midst  of  the  disasters  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War ;  and  the  former  remained  all  his  life  'Nvrapped 
up  in  an  exalted  dignity,  most  foreign  to  the  oiiter  world; 
from  the  depths  of  his  cavern  where  he  painted  his  philo- 
sophers in  meditation,  he  heard  not  Count  Mousfeld's  cavalry 
passing.  The  other,  more  troubled  by  the  war  since  he  fled 
from  it,  did  not  once  regard  the  soldiers  who  defiled  imder 
his  windows,  did  not  go  out  of  his  rustic  inns,  or  his  silent 
smoking-houses. 

If  by  history  wc  understan4  a  picture  of  the  movements 
of  nations,  the  recital  of  their  quarrels  with  foreigners,  of  their 
negotiations,  and  of  their  battles  the  works  of  Dutch  masters^ 
and  particularly  those  of  Van,  Ostade,  have  nothing  historical. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  how  tkcy  show  us  the  interior  of 
things,  how  clearly  these  little  canvases,  these  vivid  etchings 
tell  us  the  other  history,  that  of  the  feelings,  the  habits  and 
the  manners  of  the  nation  !  How  they  assist  us  to  p^ietrate 
into  the  inner  life  and  thoughts !  No  part  of  the  Dutch 
character  has  been  more  clearly  expressed.  Let  us,  for  exam- 
ple, turn  our  attention  to  the  celebrated  picture  by  Adrian 
Van  Ostade,  which  they  call  the  "Inconveniences  of  Play  ;*■  f 

cleaning  the  hoii^c ;  and  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  servant  is 
occupied  all  day  in  this  work,  and  that  she  has  not  time  to  prepare 
the  evening  meal,  they  arc  content  with  hot  bread  and  butter, 
which  is  quidkly  prepared ;  therefore,  at  a  certain  hour,  the  bakers 
of  each  qiiortor  announce  by  a  trumjiet  that  their  batch  is  ready 
for  distribution,  and  each  then  hastens  to  make  provision." 
— "  Catalogue  raisonnd  des  differcnts  efiets  curicux  ct  rarcs 
contenus  dans  lo  cabinet  de  feu  M.  dc  la  lioque,  par  £.  F.  Gcr- 
saint.     Paris,  174o.** 

♦  The  catalogue  of  Rigal  (pp.  277,  278),  speaks  also  of  two  other 
prints  attributed  to  Ostade,  one  of  which  is  marked  with  the 
letters  "A.  O.  S."  The  safest  course  is  to  refer  it  to  Bartsch, 
The  work  of  Adrian  Van  Ostade  is  usually  accompanied  by.  n 
portrait  of  the  painter,  engraved  by  J.  Gole,  after  Coneville 
Dusart,  and  a  copper  plate,  upon  which  is  engraved  this  title : 
t'll'trck  complett  van  den  vettnaardc  schilder  Adrian  Van  Oslade,  a'.les 
door  fifemseJ/if  gcinvetiteeri  en  gtcst:'*  the  complete  works  of  Adrian 
A^an  Ostade,  the  celebrated  painter,  designed  and  engraved  by 
himself.  This  work  thus  complete,  in  proofs,  from  worn-out 
)>latG8,  would  scarcely  be  worth  £6 ;  but  a  work  composed  of 
iirst  proofs,  w^hich  they  call  proofs  de  remarques^  would  not  bo 
worth  Icsa  than  £600  or  £800. 

t  This  picture  was  in  the  Musec  Napoleon  in  the  time  of  the 
empire.    It  was  retaken  in  1815. 


a  board  serves  for  a  table,  two  rnen  are  playing  at  cards.    One 
of  them,  ft  bad  player  no  doubt,  and,  alas!    always  bavin ? 
the  contrary  chance,  is  out  of  humour,  and  throws  the  card* 
upon  the  ground.    The  other  rises  indignantly,  and  with  \\'\& 
hand  resting  upon  the  edge  of  the  board,  leans  toward :»  liis 
companion,  and  sharply  reproaches  him  for  his  bad    faitlu 
Evidently  a  violent  quarrel  is  about  to  follow  this  contest,  as 
yet  peaceful.    Every  one  around  the  players  is  watching  ibeir 
quarrel.    A  woman,  whose  glass  and  pot  of  beer  stood  upon 
the  board,  hastily  removes  the  precious  objects  ;  a  smoker  ha£> 
takei>  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  looks  gravely  uxk>ii  tlie 
scene  ;  the  violin  -player,  whose  bow  mechanically  continuetj 
the  air  already  commenced,  is  looking  at  nothing  but  the  tv^  u 
actors  of  iJie  drama  which  is  preparing.   A  critic  is  astoniitlied 
that  this  work  should  be  known  by  the  name  that  wc  bave 
quoted.    Everything  in  the  scene  seems  to  breathe  a  peace 
which  would  not  be  troubled  by  the  trifling  altercation  wbicli 
has  taken  place  between  the  two  players.    No  doubt  there  is 
profound  peace  under  this  fine  green  foliage,  the  violin  of  tbe 
fiddler  rejoices  the  ears  of  the  tranquil  drinkers  and  the  ecstatic- 
smokers.    Nevertheless,  in  a  comer  of  this  picture,  a  man  i» 
standing  with  flasliing  eye,  clenched  fingers,  and  hat  over  hi^. 
eyes.    In  rising,  he  has  violently  thrown  down 'the  bench,  on 
which  he  was  sitting.    The  struggle  has  not  yet  commeneet', 
but  it  is  inevitable.    And  it  is  precisely  in  having  chosen  this 
moment  when  peace  still  continues,  that  Van  Ostade  has  shown 
himself  the  ingenious  and  profound  observer.     In  a  French 
tavern  tlie  bottles  would  have  flown  about  without  any  expla- 
nation.   But  the  Dutch  painter  has  been  able  to  represent  a 
man  highly  irritated  surrounded  by  people   who  are    inte- 
rested in  his  emotion,  and  whose  physiognomy,  notwithstantl- 
ing,  is  placid,  because  this  slowness  to  throw  off  his  habitu;<l 
calm  is  natural  to  the  Hollander.     There  is  a  very  considera- 
ble interval  between  the  moment  when  he  is  moved  and  that 
in  which  he  allows  it  to  appear.     Sober  in  movements  as  in 
words,  he  Speaks  fewer  words,  and  makes  fewer  gesture? 
in  the  course  of  a  whole  year  than  a  Parisian  in  one  day. 
We  may  mention,  while  on  this  subject,  that  in  Haarlem, 
just  by  the  city  of  Van  Ostade,  two  masons  were  one  day 
seen  pulling  a  rope  in  order  to  raise  a  large  stone.    Presently 
the  two  men,  exhausted  by  the  enormous  weight,  found  the  y 
had  not  sufiicient  strength  to  raise  the  stone  to  the  re<iiiirc<l 
height.    The  stone  remaining  suspended  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  two  masons  turned  towards  the  passers-b.y,  show- 
ing them  by  «  look  that  they  needed  assistance.   .Immediately 
two  or  three  men  advanced  from  among  the  people  without 
speaking,  assisted  the  masons,  who  spoke  not  a  word  to  them, 
and  then  withdrew,  still  preserving  the  silence.    As  tlie  task 
was  long,  several  persons  succeeded  them,  still  without  a 
single  word  hanng  been  exchanged,  and  without  a  single 
gesture  having  been  made, '  beyond  the  movements  by  the 
manosuvre.  ' 

At  all  times  amateurs  have  recognised  in  the  works  of  Adrian 
Van  Ostade  two  perfectly  distinct  styles ',%  one  which  is  a 
little  that  oi  Frac9ois  Hals,  that  is,  a  bold,  free,  and  decide  d  ' 
manner;   the  other  soft  and  fine,  resembling  a  painting  on 
enamel,  not,  however,  what  is  depreciatingly  called  the  por- 
celain style.    There  is  in  the  Louvre  a  celebrated  specimen  of 
this — the  picture  of  "The  Schoolmaster."    Although  fineness  , 
of  execution  in  small  works  is  a  law  in  painting,  and  there  is  a 
law  as  imperative  requiring  bold  execution  in  large  works,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Van  Ostade  here  deviated  in  practice* 
from  what  his  master  had  taught  him,  and  he  himself  practised 
with  such  success  on  other  occasions.  We  need  only  notice  as 
examples  the  portraits  of  small  dimensions,  which,  without 
speaking  of  the  character  and  expression  of  the  heads,  are 
marvels  of  touch.    The  pencil  is  there  managed  with  circum- 
spect and  abundant  freedom,  the  folds  of  the  skin  are  sharply 
d^^ed  without  roughness,  the  details  are  marked  without 
any  reserve,  and  in  a  head  where  nothing  is  wanting  the^ whole 
dominates,  nevertheless,  to  that  degree  that  this  head  may 

X  See  what  Hagedom  says  in  his  '*  LeUrt  it  itn  amateur  deptiuU.Jw 
avec  des  idaircis«ancHU  hi^ioriques.**    Drcsde,  1775. 
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serve  as  a  leBson  to  ft  painter  who  executes  large  piMrtroits. 
It  is  not,  then,  easy  to  conceive  why  Van  Ostade  has  occasion- 
ally thrown  himself  into  the  manner  of  which  we  speak,  and 
why  he  should  even  go  so  far  as  to  polish  his  painting  with 
processes  of  his  own  invention,  as  is  thought  by  M.  Faillot  de 
Montabert:* — '*  I  suspect  that  Yan  Ostade,  who  represented 
*  The  Fish-market  *  which  is  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Paris,  and 
in  which  we  perceive  upon  the  tables  various  kinds  of  fish, 
arranged  in  order  one  above  the  other ;  I  suspect,  I  say,  that 
he  obtained  this  transparency  from  colours  ground  with  oil 
alone,  and  laid  on  with  particular  art,  an  art  which  consisted  . 
not  only  in  the  touch,  but  in  a  certain  polish  which  resembles 
the  effect  that  block  marble  receives  from  the  burnisher,  . 
wfiich  renders  it  brilliant  and  as  clear  of  tarnish  as  It  was  at 
Hrst.  The  cnbtom  of  rubbing  a  painting  to  polish  It  has  been 
noticed  by  several  Flemish  writers." 

However  that  may  be,  the  touch  of  Van  Ostadc,  whether 
deeply  marked  or  softened,  firm  or  smooth,  was  always  obe- 
iliv.nt  to  the  will  of  the  painter  when  he  wished  to  display  one 
'»f  the  most  precious  qualities  of  his  art — expression.  How 
many  times,  in  going  over  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  have  we 
n'»t  been  arrested  and  powerfully  retained  by  the  little  picture  of 
Ailrian's  which  represents  a  Dutch  merchant  reading  a  letter. 
The  man  seems  so  attentive  that  in  turn  he  compels  our 
ittention.  But  what  is  contained  in  this  letter  which  he  holds 
in  his  hands,  and  devours  with  his  eyes  ?  What,  in  our  simple 
imaginings,  have  we  not  read  there  ?  Xo  doubt,  he  is  the  rich 
•^/w-ner  of  a  privateer,  who  has  received  news  from  a  distant 
count^^-.  The  letter  which  interests  him  so  deeply  relates 
the  unforeseen  adventures  which  have  happened  to  his  ship, 
:«*rhap8  inauspicious,  but  the  immovable  Dutchman  rfeadfl 
tliis  FcrioUfl  correspondence  with  apparent  calmness.  Bcnsibl- 
lity  in  this  13atavian  is  latent,  it  has  not  wrinkled  his  fore- 
head, marked  his  cheeks,  nor  weakened  his  eyes ;  the  ex- 
lin?5sion  of  it  leaves  him  not  less  tranquil  and  vigorous.  Also, 
in  spite  of  the  vulgarity  of  the  features,  the  countenance  of 
this  model  interests  us :  It  is  elevated  by  the  manly  lines 
which  the  pencil  has  so  vividly  marked,  it  is  enhoblcd  by  the 
philosophic  character  which  distinguishes  it,  and,  in  a  word, 
by  the  presence  of  thought.    In  this  the  master  is  seen. 

Adrian  Van  Ostade  died  at  Amsterdam  in  168.5,  at  the  age 
'^•f  seventy-five  years.    He  had  his  brother  Isaac  for  a  pupil, 
one   of  the  most  astonishing  landscape  painters  that  ever  * 
existed.    If  so  many  writers  have  declared  him  very  inferior  to 
his  master,  it  is,  because  they   have   found  it  more  con- 
venient to  copy  the  four  lines  devoted  by  Dcschamps  to  Isaac 
<  >stade,  than  to  go  to  see  his  landscapes,  full  of  golden  mist 
and  rustic  poetry.  Comeille  Dusart,  Corneille  Bega,  and  David 
llyckacrt,  the  younger,  were  also  the  pupils  or  the  imitators  of 
Adrian.     Like  him,  their  subjects  were  the  conversations  of 
tho  peasantry,    the    Interior   of  their  hotlses,   their   simple 
pleasures,  their  artless  emotions,  their  quarrels.     Some  have 
fd'ten  been  pleased  to  compare  Ostade  with  Teniers,  and  we 
aiknowledge  the  justice  of  the  parallel  which  has  been  drawn 
by  the  good  Deschamps,  to  whom  we  must  now  and  then 
render  justice — a  parallel  which  has  been  developed,  continued, 
and  completed  with  skill  by  Emeric  David.    Teniers,  say  they, 
grouped  his  figures  better,  and  knew  better  than  Ostade  how 
to  dispose  his  plans.    In  fact,  the  latter  sometimes  placed  the 
point  of  light  so  high  that  the  apartments  appeared  odd, 
and  would  have  been  ridiculous  if  he  had  not  khown  how 
to    fill  up  the  vacancy  by   details   which  interrupted  the 
large  spaces.     The  colouring  of  Teniers    is  clear,   bright, 
^ilvery,    and  altogether  very   varied;  that  of  Ostade,  with 
the  same  ^transparency,  is  vigorous,  warm,  and  often  florid,  f 
The  one  has  a  light,  vivid,  and  spirited  touch ;  the  other  is 
.sustained,  flowing,  and  soft.    The  one  manages  the  light,  in 
order  to  soften  it,  bringing  it  across  the  thick  bushes,  or 
allows  it  to  gUde  into  the  cottage  of  the  poor  only  through 
the  climbing  plants  with  which  the  window  is  shaded ;  he 

♦     • 
•  "Tndte  complet  de  la  Pelnture,'*  tome  8.    Paris,  Bossangc, 
IHH) ;  p.  234. 

t  Musee  Bobillard,  tome  2. 


charms  us,  in  fact,  by  mysterious  and  striking  efiects.  The 
other,  on  the  contrary,  places  his  figures  in  open  air,  and 
without  expressive  shadow,  without  betraying  his  learned 
combinations,  he  gives  to  his  picture  the  tone,  the  interest  of 
life.  In  imitating  nature  Teniers  represents  her  amiable, 
smiling,  and  especially  admirable  for  her  variety.  If  he 
paints  a  rustic  fDte,  we  recognise  in  the  games  of  the  peasants, 
in  their  joy,  in  their  anger,  in  their  quarrels,  the  diversity  of 
their  characters.  Each  state,  each  age,  has  its  manners.  By 
the  side  of  a  stupid  drunkard  are  shown  persons  who  adorn 
the  fete  by  the  dignity  of  their  attitude  and  their  bearing. 
Van  Ostade,  contracting'  the  circle  of  his  models,  chooses  only 
the  figure  and  the  actions  of  the  peasantry  of  Holland 
from  the  most  ignoble  and  the  most  grotesque  that  nature 
and  manners  offer.  **A  satirical  author,"  said  M.  Emeric 
David,  "Ostade  makes  his  personages  ugly,  in  order  to  render 
them  more  pleasing  and  more  ridiculous."  The  latter  senti- 
ment appears  wanting  in  justice.  It  is  for  the  jester  Teniers 
to  ridicule  his  world.  No,  the  kindly  Ostadc  should  not  be 
transformed  into  a  satirical  author.  The  painter  of  dull 
cottages  and  of  peaceful  smoking- houses,  has  not  made  his 
peasants,  his  poor  and  his  sUcnt  smokers,  ugly  in  order  to 
please ;  he  has  not  mocked  his  models,  he  has  copied  thom 
seriously  ;  and  under  the  rags  which  cover  "them,  in  the  pro- 
found misery  into  wjiich  they  ifre  plunged,  he  has  many  times 
made  us  feel  the  presence  of  the  soul.  Teniers  has  sought 
the  comic,  Ostade  has  perhaps  found  it,  but  without  knowing 
it.  Ho  placed  himself  at  his  window  framed  with  honey- 
suckle, and  sdw  human  comedy  pass  by.  If  you  desire  to 
hear  drinking'  songs  and  indulge  in  a  roar  of  vulgar  laughter, 
enter,  without  ceremony,  the  alehouse  of  Teniers ;  but  if 
you  prefer  to  mingle  with  the  poor  villagers,  and  in  smoking 
toimd  thd  hearth  forget,  as  they  do,  the  labours,  tho  hardships 
of  life,  go  see  that  little  picture  by  Adrian,  which  represents 
the  ehtrance  to  the  village  imi.  Upon  the  wall  hangs  a  bill 
where  the  painter  has  written  these  words:— "House  to  be 
sold :  apt)ly  to  Von  Ostade." 

The  work  of  Adrian  Van  Ostadc  holds  an  important  place 
in  the  portfolios  of  aniateurs.  It  is  composed  of  fifty  prints. 
The  best,  according  to  Bartech,  are  "  The  Hurdy  Gurdy 
Player,"  »»  The  Family,"  "The  Bam,"  "  The  Father  of  the 
Family,"  and  "  The  Ciuack,"  all  very  superior  to  No.  IG,  which 
has  for  its  title  "  The  Doll  demanded." 

The  art  of  well  detaching  the  figures  is  particularly  seen  in 
»•  The  Quack,"  "  The  Dance  at  the  Inn"  (p.  197),  and  **  The 
Luncheon."  "The  School"  and  "The  Singer"  may  be 
noticed  as  the  least  successful  engravings  of  the  master.  . 

The  pictures  of  Adrian  Van  Ostade  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  among  amateurs.  They  are  nearly  all  in  museums  or  in 
very  rich  private  galleries. 

The  Louvre  reckons  no  less  than  seven  of  the  finest.  "  The 
Schoolmaster,"  "The  Family  of  the  Painter,"  and  "The 
Fish  Market,"  are  true  masterpieces. 

In  the  Museimi  of  Munich  are  five  pictures  by  Oiitade. 
"  A  Still  Life,  with  vases,  fruit,  fish,  and  a  dead  cock."  "  A 
Dutch  Inn,"  where  peasants  are  fighting,  and  their  wives, 
modem  Sabines,  come  to  separate  them.  ^  The  three  others 
represent  drinkers  and  young  villagers;  charming  composi- 
tions of  feeling  and  method. 

In  the  Dresden  Museum  Brc  five  pictures  by  Ostade,  besides 
two  copies  of  this  master.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet 
acknowledged  copies  of  the  great  masters  in  the  museums 
of  the  North.  Is  it  not  the  finest  homage  that  can  be 
rendered  to  the  talent  of.  these  painters  when  we  cannot 
procure  the  originals  ? 

The  Mus^e  lioyal  of  Berlin  only  possesses  a  single  Ostade ; 
it  represents  an  old  woman  under  a  vine  arbour,  beUevcd  to 
be  the  mother  of  Ostade. 

The  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburgh  contains  no  less  than 
twenty  works  of  Ostade,  among  which  a  series  of  "  The  Five 
Senses,"  and  some  charming  interior  scenes. 

The  heirs  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  possess,  in  their  collection  in 
London,  "An  Alchymist,"  by  Adrian  Van  Ostade.  The 
execution  of  this  picture  is  of  rare  perfection,  and  Waagen 
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IKf,  in  hii  "Vojaga  Artiatlqiu   en  Anflatem,"  tlut  Qm  tlie   preceding,  from  the  Biumcftmp   colleollim,    TspiaaanU 

work  CMt  at  IcMt  SOO  guineu.  "Three  PeaMnU  drioking,  tmoking,  uid  playing,    roond  ■ 

In  the  BridgewUei  Qallcry  there  it  "A  Oune  at  Bock-  Table." 

gammon,"  bjr  Adrian  Van  Ostade,  played  hj  two  peaianti.  In  the  collection  of  Mi.   T.  Hope,  a  picture  b^   Oatadi 

In  the  collection  of  Lord  Aihbniton  there  u,  by  the  lame  represent!  "  An  ol9  Peasant  Woman  leaning  again*t  Mt  opoi 

maater,  "  A  View  of  the  Village,"  omamenttd  with  thirteen  door,  talking  to  a  Bov.'" 


tiguiee,  a  cart  dntwn  by  a  while  hone,  lome  pigs  and  poultry  ;  .Vmong  ilm  pictuiee  compoaing  the  iMiUeeUon  of  Hi.  Beck- 
dated   1076.    Thif  charming  little  picture  wa«  formerly  Ae  foid,  in  London,  ii  a  Bne  picture  by  Oatade,  repreeenting  "  Six  , 
ornament  of  the  Blondel  de  Oagny,  Ttouard,  Fratlin,  and  Feaaanti  round  a  Table."    Thia  picture  waa  aold  for  100  I 
Soliiene  coUoctiont.    There  ia  another,  representing  "A  Man  guineas,  at  thaaale  of  H.  Delahante. 
and  a  Woman  at  a  Table,"  and  a  thkd,  which  came,  as  weU  as  In  the  gallery  of  the  HarquU  of  Bute,  at  Lvton  Bouse,  . 
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Aere  b  a  am«U  picton  by  0(tode )  it  leprefenU  "  A  Htu  of      eyei ;  in  the  lecond  impreuioK  •  Iowm  bonnet  nearly  touches 
Law  in  hia  atudy,  reading  a  Muiiucnpt."  the  eyes. 

Tben  are    in    the  Boyal  Huwum  of  Madrid  aomc  little  "  A  Funily  of  Feuuit*  at  table  laying  grace.     1647. 


picton*  by  Oatade,  full  of  apirit  and  gaiety ;  they  are  inteiion  "  An  Aaxcmblagi;  of  I'raaAntB,  occupied  in  killing  a  Fig ; 

of  cottaget.  night-piece,  ptoducing  a  fine  effect  of  the  chiaro  oaciiro. 

"ThefoUowiitgarehia  moit  eiteemad  piinta: —  "A  Mountebank  lurroundedby  aereral  figure*. 

"  The  Painter  aeatsd  at  his  Eaatl.     The  flrat  impTetaioni  "  Several  Peaatnu  at  the  do<»  of  a  Cottag^^th  a  fair  i 

fd  tbia  plata  v^  with  tba  high  cap  conaiderably  shore  the  the  background. 
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"  Several  Peasants  fighting  witli  kniyes. 

"The  Cottage  Dinner.     lGo3.       y 

•  *  The  Cobbler's  shop.     1671. 

**  A  Man  standing  on  a  Bridge  angling. 

"  The  Interior  of  a  Dutch  Ale-house,  with  figures  drinking 
and  dancing. 

"  The  Inside  of  a  Cottage,  with  a  "Woman  suckling  a  Child. 

"  The  Spectacle-seller. 

"  A  Man,  Woman,  and  Child  at  the  door  of  a  Cottage.   1652. 

"Several  Feasants  at  a  window;  one  of  them  is  singing  a 
ballad,  and  another  holds  the  candle. 

**  A  Man  blowing  a  Horn,  leaning  over  a  hatch. 

"A  Village  festival,  with  a  great  number  of  figures  divert- 
ing themselves  at  the  door  of  an  ale-house.    His  largest  plate." 

We  now  turn  to  a  list  of  prices  of  the  pictures  of  03tade, 
furnished  by  the  public  sales.  * 

In  1744,  at  the  sale  of  Lorangbre,  "  The  Backgammon 
Mayers"  was  sold  for  £17.  At  that  of  M.  de  la  lloque, 
*n  1745,  two  little  pictures  representing  half-length  figures, 
one  "A  Sailor,"  the  other,  **A  Peasant,"  were  valued  at 
£  1  the  two  ;  another,  representing  "  A  Baker,  who  trumpets 
hot  Bread,"  at  £5. 

At  the  sale  of  M.  de  Julienne  in  1767,  there  were  offered 
five  pictures  by  OstadC;  the  first,  painted  in  1661,  represented 
*'  The  interior  of  a  Chamber,"  in  which,  near  the  fire-,  are  a 
woman  and  child,  and  four  men,  each  holding  a  pipe,  the  *• 
fourth,  sitting  in  tlie  chimney  corner,  holds  a  pipe  and  apot; 
lo  the  right,  near  the  casement,  are  a  woman  and  two  men  • 
standing.    This  picture,  painted  upon  copper,  was  sold  for    - 
•€300.  Tne  second,  dated  1662,  represehts  the  famous  "School- 
master," which  is  in  the  Louvre  ;  it  sold  for  £260.    The  third,    , 
r  presenting  "The  Players  at  Ninepins,"  by  the  side  of  a 
violin  player,  fetched  r£l09.    The  fourth  represents  "  A  Man, 
a  Woman,  and  two  Cliildren,"  one  sitting  in  a  chair,  while  the 
mother  is  feeding  11  j  dated  1G67,  price  £40.    The  fifth  is  "A 
Lower  lloom,  lighted  by  a  large  casement,"  in  which  there 
are  five  figures,  price  £105. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseiil,  in  1772,  seTcral 
pictures  of  Ostade  :--•"  The  dame  of  Shuffle-board,"  which  we 
have  reproduced  (p.  220),  sold  for  £186.  "  The  interior  of 
a  house  of  Peasants"  (the  great  smoking  house,  engraved 
by  Wisscher),  four  prhicipal  figures,  one  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  fetched  £350.  "  An  Interior  {**  u{)on  the  table,  which  is 
covered  with  a  cloth,  are  plates,  bread,  and  glitsses,  hear  it  a 
man  and  a  woman,  further  off  two  children  under  a  window, » 
a  third  sitting  ih  a  chdr,  in  the  foreground  a  large  spindle  \ 
price  £120, 

At  the  sale  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  in  1777,  an  "  Interior  of 
a  Peasant's  house,**  dated  1068;  the  same,  which  at  the  sale 
of  the  Duke  dc  ChoLscul,  sold  for  £356,  now  only  realised 
£283. 

In  1812,  at  the  Bale  of  the  cabinet  Clos,  was  put  up,  "  An 
Interior  of  a  Farm  ;*'  twenty  figures,  men,  women,  and  children ; 
adancc  to  the  Bounds  of  a  bagpipe;  a  child  sitting  upon  a 
bench.  This  picture  Bold  for  £242.  It  came  from  the  cabinet 
Servad  of  Amsterdam,  where  it  was  sold  in  1778  for  2,430 
florins,  or  about  £243. 

At.  the  sale  Laperiure,  in  1823,  the  same  picture  fetched 
the  price  of  £613  ;  "  A  Rustic  Interior,"  £168. 

In  1625,  at  the  first  sale  of  the  Prince  Galitzin,  was  sold 
for  £520  a  picture  by  Ostade,  representing  "  An  Interior  of  a 
Smoking-house. " 

At  the  sale  of  the  Chevalier  Erard,  in  1832,  was  sold  "  The 
Dutch  Smoking-room"  (p.  217) ;  a. woman  and  four  men  by 
the  side  of  a  violin-player,  accompanying  a  woman  who  ia 
singing,  other  persons  talking  or  smoking :  price,  £400.  *^  The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  which  Ostade  is  said  to  have 
painted  on  thii  birth  of  one  of  his  children,  produced  £470. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Duke  de  Berry,  in  1837,  was  oflTered  **  The 
Village  Dance,"  No.  14  of  the  catalogue.  This  very  capital 
picture^  dated  1660,  has  been  engraved  by  Woolett ;  it  was 
valued  at  £880.  In  1768  it  made  part  of  the  collection  of 
Oaignat ;  in  1777  that  of  Bandon  de  Boisset ;  in  1801  that  of 
Tolosan. 


At  the  sale  of  Paul  Perrier,  1843,  "  The  Fish-market "  was 
valued  at  £440 ;  "  The  Empiric  "  at  £240. 

Adrian  Van  Ostade  signed  his  etchings  and  his  pictures 
as  indicated  below : — 


^  J^. 


J,c/ta 
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PICTURES  IN  EDINBURGH. 

LoNBOK  has.  splendid  galleries  and  magnificent  pictures.  The 
National  Gallery  and  Marlborough-hause  contain  priceless 
gems.  Then  in  the  halls  of  English  nobles  the  works  of  the 
immortals  are  to  be  seen.  Also,  for  those  who  have  time, 
there  are  Hampton- court  Palace  and  Dulwich  with  their 
treasures,  rich  and  rare.  ^The  Londoner  need  not  traAel  to 
Venice,  Vienna,  or  Rome.  There  is  much  for  the  stay-at- 
home  traveller  to  see  and  admire.  ' 

Edinburgh  hap,  also,  a  collection  of  pictures,  but  little  known, 
but  which  is  an  additional  attraction  to  that  beautiful  and 
romantic  city.  Though  of  recent  growth,  it  promises  to  do  credit 
to  Scotland,  and  to  supply  that  deficiency  in  the  study  of  art 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  there  to  so  great  an  extent.     This 
fine  collection,  to  which  we  beg  to  call  the  reader's  attention, 
consists  of  that  class  of  the  eenuine  works  of  the  great  masters 
which  are  more  especially  of  an  instructive  character  to  artists, 
rather  than  such  as  are  usually  selected  with  a  view  to  the 
adornment  of  a  gallery  as  a  public  spectacle.    The  directors 
wisely  seek  pictures  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  safe  models  - 
upon  which  the  student  may  advantageously  form  his  taste 
and  correct  his  practice.    Although  these  may  prove  less 
attractive  to  the  cursory  observer,   or  be  less  calculated  to 
dazzle  by  the  brilliancy  of  subject  and  effect,  the  advantages 
of  such  a  course  of  instruction  are  too  obvious  to  require  mut^h 
detail  in  this  place,  as  its  tendency  is  to  exalt  and  puiify  public 
taste,  to  moderate  the  extravagancies  of  the  untutored  asx>i- 
rants  in  isurts,  to  check  the  dangerous  precipitancy  with  which 
they  are  too  apt  to  overstep  the  slow  and  certain  measures  by 
which  alone  excellence  in  art  is  to  be  obtained, .  and  to  assist 
the  artist  in  subduing  the  delusive  estimate  of  his  own  powers 
which  he  is  so  ready — ^^Bspecially  if  he  be  very  inexperienced  — 
to  form ;  for  it  is  true,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  that  **  those 
accustomed  to  teach  In  the  academies  of  painting,  have  gene- 
rally found  that  the  8lo#  and  laborious  student  was  more 
likely  to  rise  to  eminenise,  than  those  who  pressed  forward  in 
the  confidence  of  genius."    After  everything  is  acquired  that 
experience  can  teach,  an  ample  field  will  yet  remain  for  the 
exercise  of  genius  and  invention.    The  scope  is  boundless. 
But  the  basis  of  painting  ought  to  be  laid  in  study,  in  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  in  acute 
observations  of  nature,  and  unwearied  combat  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  execution.    These  are  the  substantial  promoters  of 
the  art,  and  in  so  far  as  associations  or  private  patronage  can 
supply  facilities  of  employment,  and  objects  of  emulation  and 
study,  they  have  done  their  part. 

The  Koyal  Institution,  in  whlbh  the  Edinburgh  collection  is 
placed,  stands  in  Princes-street,  not  feUr  from  the  finest  of 
Scotch  monuments,  that  ^eeted  to  the  mchiory  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  original  collection,  acquired  at  considerable  ex- 
pense by  the  directors  of  the  Boyal  thsttttttlon  from  various 
private  collections  in  Italy,  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
ehrlched  by  additional  pictures,  the  gift  of  persons  friendly  to 
the  advance  of  art  in  Scotland.  There  are  also  added  some 
pictures  of  modem  artists,  acquired  by  or  presented  to  the 
institution ;  but  the  most  important  addition  is  that  of  the 
valuable  collection  of  paintings,  marbles,  and  bronzes,  the 
property  of  the  late  Sir  James  Erskine,  Bart.,  of  Torrie,  which, 
by  an  arrangement  recently  entered  into  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  trustees  nominated  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Erskine,  are  now  deposited  in  the  galleries  of  the  institution. 
On  his  death,  Sir  James  Erskine,  of  Torrie,  bequeathed  to  his 
brother,  Sir  John  Drummond  Erskine,  tus  whole  property 
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uxidcT  Luxdezi  inief:  aUOf  "  That  at  his  death  he  make  over  to 
tlie  College  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  entailed  upon  it,  all  my  pic- 
t  Ltres,  bronzes,  and  marbles,  in  the  House  of  Torrie,  for  the 
}~Mirpose  of  raising  a  foulidation  for  a  gallery  for  the  encourage- 
iT-icat  of  the  fine  arts.    And  for  the  better  security  of  this,  I 
nominate  and  appoint  my  next  heir  of  entail  and  the  succeed- 
ing heirs  of  entail  to  the  estate  of  Torrie,  chancellor  of  the 
«ollege'^the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  the  proyost  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  be  trustees."  Sir  James  died  in  1825,  and  his  brother 
died  in  IS 36,  when  the  trustees  removed  the  collection  to  the 
College  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  special  agreement  in  18-lo, 
betweoi  them  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  arts  and  manu- 
factures in  Scotland,  the  entire  collection,  the  pictures  of 
which  are  in  the  finest  preservation,  and  have  been  collected 
indth  much  judgment  as  choice  specimens  of  the  works  of  the 
diflerent  masters,  especially  in  the  Flemish  and  Butch  schools, 
were  placed  under  the  charge  of  that  Board  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution.   The  institution,  comprismg  the  two  collections,  is  open 
gratuitously  to  the  public,  two  days  each  week — three  days 
being  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  students  of  art,  who 
are  supplied  with  tickets  on  applying  at  the  office.    On  enter- 
ing, the  first  picture  that  attracts  the  eye  is  *'  The  Lomenilli 
Family,'*  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  Republic  of 
Genoa.     It  is  on  canvas  nine  feet  square.    This  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  specimen  of  Yandyck's  pencil  now  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  in  good  preservation,  and  abounding  in  all  the  peculiar 
excellencies  of  that  great  master ;  in  the  rich  and  mellow  tone 
of  colouring,  the  delicacy  of  touch,  and  above  all,  in  the  power 
he  possess^  of  displaying  character  in  his  portraits.    The 
principal  figure  is  probably   the   most   successfid  example 
Yandyck  ever  produced  of  masculine  beauty,  and  noble  and 
unaffected  bearing  in  attitude  and  expression.   Another  picture 
of  Yandyck' s,  is  the  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,"  which 
hzs  always  been  esteemed  one  of  tlie  best  historical  works 
from  that  master.    The  attendants,  five  in  number,  are  bind- 
ing the  martyr  to  a  tree ;  two  are  Roman  soldiers  on  horse- 
back. The  landscape  and  background  are  in  beautiful  harmony. 
It  is  the  sketch  for  the  finished  picture  now  at  Munich,  which 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  saw  at  Biisscldorf.    He  says,  "  He  never 
afterwards  had  so  brilliant  a  manner  of  colouring,  it  kills 
everything  netr  it."      Behind  it  are  figures  on   horseback, 
trjuched  with  great  skUl.    This  is  Vandyck's  first  manner, 
when  lie  imitated  Rubens  and  Titian,  which  supposes  the  sun  • 
in  the  room.    In  his  pictures  afterwards,  he  represented  the 
effect  of  common  daylight.    Both  were  equally  true  to  nature, 
but  his  first  manner  carries  a  superiority  with  it  and  seizes 
our  attention ;  whilst  the  pictures,  painted  in  the  latter  manner, 
run  a  risk  of  being  overlooked.    A  picture  of  Titian's,  on  a 
panel,  called  "  A  Landscape,"  is  a  fine  specimen  of  that  great 
master.     It  is  one  of  four  panels  painted  by  Titian,  to  orna- 
ment the  bed  of  lus  patron*,  the  Emperor  Charles  y.,  represent- 
ing morning,  midday,  evening,  and  night.   Jerome  Buonaparte, 
when  the  bed  came  into  his  possession,  removed  the  panels 
and  had  them  framed  as  pictures.  '  After  his  departure  from 
Spain,  the  bed  and  the  four  pictures  were  restored  to  their 
original  owner,  the  Duke  of  Yivaldi  Fasqua,  from  whom  the 
one  in  the  collection  was  purchased.    A  ^*  Madonna,  Infant, 
and  St«  John,"  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  master 
which  has  been  exhibited  in  this  country.    The  *'  Summer," 
'*  Autumn,"    **  Winter,"   of  Tintoretto  arc  bold  but  some- 
what extravagant  sketches.    There  are  two  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  Barbieri  ;    one  representing  the  repentance  of  St. 
Peter,   and  the  other  the   Madonna,  Infant,  and  St.   John. 
On^j    of    Huysman's    pictures,   entitled,    **  Landscape    with 
Cattle    and    Figures,"    fully   bears   out  the  criticism  com- 
mon   on   Huysman — that   his    pictures    generally   have    a 
striking    effect  of  light  on  the  foreground.      In  the  sajue . 
collection  there   is 'a  woodland  scene,    in*the  fresh,  juicy 
maimer  of  Hobbema,  with  a  river-bank  in  the  foreground, 
on  which  appear  «ome  small    figures.      Another  Hobbema 
is  a  w^oody  landscape,  has    the    remarkable    light   pencil- 
ling of  the  foliage  for  which  that  artist  was  celebrated.    A 
picture  of  a  young  lady,  richly  attired,  presenting  flowers  to 
the  Infant  Saviour  seated  on  the  knees  of  the  Yirgin,  is  attri- 


buted to  Titian,  on  account  of  the  splendour  of  the  colouring 
and  the  exquisite  truth  and  transparency  of  the  flesh  in 
shadow.    At  any  rate,  it  is  of  tlie  time  of  Titian,  and  belongs 
to  his  school.    There  is  one  Cuyp,  which  appears  to  be  an 
early  picture.    The  scene  is  a  sunset,  in  a  Dutch  landscape. 
In  the  middle  is  a  river  with  several  groups  of  nude  figures 
some  are  about  to  plunge  in — others  are  already  immersed. 
They  are  principally  in  shado'w,  with  strong  gleams  of  light 
on  their  shoulders,  producing  a  peculiar  yet  harmonious  effect 
that  tones  well  with  the  view  of  a  distant  town,  and  the 
softened  tints  of  a  serene  evening  sky.     There  is  one  fine 
picture  by  Jacob  Ruysdacl:  it  is  apparently  a  Flemish  vifcw, 
with  a  river  in  front,  a  ricldy  wooded  and  broken  bank  in  the 
middle  distance,   and  the  lofty  Kdwers   of  a  church  more 
remote.    On  the  left  is  a  group  of  gnarled  oaks,  for  delineating 
which  Ruysdael  was  so  famous.    The  figures  are  painted  by 
P.  Wouverxhans.    It  is  an  harmonious  and  forcible  picture. 
There  are  two  pictures  by  Francis  Snyders ;   the  one  called 
"  A  Wolf  Hunt,"  is  a  very  large  forcible  picture,  in  wldcli  tlie 
fierce  rage  of  the  wolf,  surprised  in  feasting  on  a  slaughtered 
deer,  is  energetically  displayed  in  seizing  one  dog  by  the 
buttock,  while  his  own  fore  paw  becomes  the  prey  of  another 
courageous  hound;   the  other,  **A  Boar  Hunt,"  in  spite  o<; 
some  spirit  in  the  dogs,  is  a  very  inferior  picture.     Thcic  is  a 
beautiful  Italian  landscape  by  Richard  Wilson,  affording  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  the  skill  of  the  English  Claude  in  aerial 
perspective  and  clear  sunny  effect.      The  scene  is  on  the 
borders  of  a  small  lake,  on  which  rises  a  steep  bank  covered 
with  wood,  and  crowned  by  a  village.'    A  *' Salvator  Rora" 
will  also  please  his  admirers.      The  scene  is  the  shore  of 
a  wild  lake  on  which  appear  several  armed  banditti.    A  rocky 
boundary  on  the  further  side  occupies  the  middle  distance  on 
the  right,  and  declines  so  as  to  give  a  distant  view  towards  tho 
left  hand.    There  are  a  few  straggling  trees,  but  the  whole 
composition  is  grand,  solemn,  and  forcible,  with  the  utmost 
clearness  of  aerial  tints.    There  are  several  pictures  by  liutch 
and  Flemish  masters  for  those  who  admire  that  homely  and 
faithful  style  of  art  for  which  those  painters  are  so  famed.     A 
picture  of  Poussin  is  one  of  th'j  gems  of  the  place.     It  is  a 
"  Land  Storm,"  with  beautifully  designed  iigurcs  in  the  fore- 
ground and  middle  distance.     The  conception  is  poetical,  full 
of  vigour  and  genius.    The  tranches  of  the  trees,  the  drai)ery 
of  the  figures,  and  the  action  of  their  muscles,  proclaim  the 
violence  of  the  tempest,   before   which   rnan   and  cattle  are 
succumbing.     A  dark  lurid  tone  presides  over  tho  scene  in 
unison  with  the  scorching  heaven  and  the  allied  lightninj? 
that  strikes  on  the  castellated  cliffs  in  the  distance.     One  of 
Giudo's  pictures  also   adorns  the  place.     It  is  an    *'  £cco 
Homo,"  or  a  Christ  crowned  with  therns— one  of  that  artist's 
favourite   subjects.      The  mild  resignation   of  the    picture 
triumphs  over  mortal  agony.     Ihe  colouring  is  of  that  lucid 
'softness  that*  gives  a  charm  to  the  principal  works  of  thi 
master.     One  other  picture  also  we  mu^t  allude  to — one  of 
Lackhuysen's.     It  is  the  "  Return  of  small  Craft  into  Harbour 
during  a  brisk  Gale."    Figures  on  the  jetty  are  observing  the 
entrance  of  a  vessel.     The  n'ater  is  broken  with  his  usual 
skill,  and  tones  well  with  the  lowering  sky.     But,  after  all, 
the  pictures  we  like  best  in  the  collection,  are  some  of  th  j 
moderns.    We  belitve  as  much  in  the  present  as  the  past.    Old 
art,  like  old  wine,  is  not  necessarily  good.    There  are  excep- 
tions, occasionally,  in  favour  of  what  is  new ;  and  Edinburgh 
can  boast  of  some  of  the  exceptions.     Among  them  are  some 
of  Etty's  i)icture8.   If  one  goc  s  into  the  celebrated  Vernon  Gal- 
lery, he  almost  forgets  that  Etty  painted  anything  hut  f/curc  pic- 
tures.    He  forgets  that  Etty  started  as  an  historical  painter — a 
calling  he  forsook  when  the  British  public  fell  in  love  with 
his  women — nude,  large-eyed,  and  black-haired.     But  of  his 
historical  power  Edinburgh  has    some    sj>lendid  specimens, 
superior  to  the  "Joan  of  Arc,"  another  of   his  pictures  in 
the    historical  style,    exhibited    in  the    Dublm  Exhibition. 
There  are  five  of  his  pictures  in  Edinburgh.    We  give  them 
in  the  order  of  their  merits.    The  first  is  "  Combat — Woman 
interceding  for  the  Vanquished,"  then  *' Benaiah  slaying  the 
two  lion-like  men  of  Nob,"  and  a  series  of  three  pictures 
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repTeKntins  the  ttorf  of  Jndith  tnd  Holofenua — the  lait 
especially  ii  ■  gorgeoiu  and  ibiking  pictOM.  Judith,  uxA 
Holofomea,  and  the  maid  ate  Tery  flue.  In  one  picture  we 
tuTe  the  maid  liitening  at  the  entrance  to  the  tent, 
while  Judith  within  ii  doing  the  bloody  deed)  then  we 
hare  in  anothei  the  terrified  appearance  of  the  maid  aa 
Judith  iasues  liom  the  tent  with  the  head  of  Holofomea 
in  her  hand*.  Etty  in  this  •ariei  of  painting!  haa  succeeded  in 
telling  the  entire  itory  with  wonderful  accnracy,  and  fidelity, 
and  power.  It  will  be  long  before  we  gane  upon  three  auch 
magnificent  pictnree  again.  Turning  away  &om  their  terror 
and  Bplendour,  there  are  two  pictures  of  a  diifcrent  de- 
scription which  yOu  will  do  well  Xq  look  at  before  you  leave  the 
roome.  The  one  is  a  d'elMoua  picture  of  Paton's,  "The 
Reconciliation  of  Oberon  and  Titania,"  Theatrical  mansgen 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  put  the  creatures  of  fairy  mythology 


up  with  life  and  beauty  was  soon  seiied  by  a  atronsev 
Another  fine  modem  picture,  also,  la  "  Christ  teacbing 
Humihty,"  by  Bobert  Scott  Lauder,  This,  with  Paton'a 
picture,  was  purchased  by  the  Society  of  Arta  in  Scotland,  and 
WW  presented  by  them  to  the  collection,  Thia  society  waa  the 
firat  of  the  Art  Uniona  eatabliahed  in  Scotland,  and  haa  an 
income,  we  beUeve,  of  about  £1,G00  a-year, 

One  advantage  ^hich  you  have  in  the  Edinburgh  gallery 
ia,  that  you  have  plenty  of  time  and  room  for  the  atudy 
of  the  pictures.  You  are  not  jostled  or  inconvenienced  by 
your  company.  A  thing  that  strikes  onewith  amaaetrtent 
is,  that  in  the  modem  Athens  —  the  home  of  all  that  ia 
elegant  and  refined — you  should  be  requested  not  to  spit.  It 
is  strange  that  in  such  a  place  auch  a  notice  is  neceeaary.  We 
mention  the  fact  with  profound  respect.  It  ia  aud  the  arts 
refine  the  manners;  let  us  hope  such  will  be  their  rT  i'    in 


upon  the  stage — their  machinery  and  art  are  too  groia  and 
sensual  for  thai,  aa  is  at  onca  apparent,  whenever  they  try  to  act 
the  "  ^Midiummer- Night's  Dream ;"  but  it  is  different  with  the 
plaalic  aria.  What  the  one  cannot,  the  other  can.  You  can 
paint  them,  and  Mr.  Faton  has  done  ao  in  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  dehcioui  pictures  we  have  ever  seen.  Every  inch 
of  it  is  alive  with  fairies — dancing  under  muahrooma — drinking 
from  acom  oups — sleeping  in  flowers.  Fairies  with  iight- 
blue  eye*  and  ruby  lips  gleam  on  you  from  every  comer.  The 
canvas  is  crowded  with  incidenta.  It  is  a  picture  you  might 
gaie  on  for  hours.  The  other  picture  to  which  we  refer,  is  a 
noble  fi-Hgment  of  the  genius  of  Scotland's  great  painter,  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  b^ng  an  unfinished  picture  of  "  John  Enox 
adroinistering  the  Sacrament  at  Calder  Honae."  It  ia  an  out- 
'inc,  nothing  more.     The  hand  that  waa  to  have  filled  it 


Edinbuigb,  and  that  in  a  few  years  the  obnoxioua  notice  may 
be  taken  dovm, 

A  happy  hour  may  be  weU  spent  in  the  Edinburgh  gallery. 
If  you  be  no  artiat,  your  contact  with  art  will  lure  you  out  of 
yourself  into  a  nobler  and  larger  sphere — and  if  you  be  an 
artist,  your  soul  will  bum  purer,  and  your  aim  will  be  higher 
than  before.    In  the  word*  of  Barry  Cornwall  ;— 

Titiao.  Michael,  Kern- 


Nov 


s  BslAella  still  before  thee 

brandt  all, 
■  a  vigoroui  effort ;  trust  thy  ainewi  and  thou  •halt  not 


In  thy  land  ia  Hogarth's  glory  ;  tide  bj  side  with  RaynoldB* 

Much  to  spot  thee,  naught  to  daunt  thee ;  DlKB,  and  thou 
shalt  do  the  same." 
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CHARLES  FREDERICK  LESSING. 

Chabi.es  pBBDEKtCE  Lessino,  no  IcBB  distinguished  as  a  land- 
s<:apc  than  an  historical  painter,  ihe  grand-nephew  of  the 
celebrsted  Theophilus  Ephrsim  Lessing,  is,  like  that  illuitrioua 
poet,  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  his  ^;e.  He  ^ras  bom  on 
the  ISth  of  February,  ISOB,  at  Wurtembeig,  in  Silesia.  From 
his  earlj  ^outh  he  displayed  a  much  stronger  propensity 
lovards  the  study  of  nature  than  the  letroing  of  the  schools. 
Nererthelesi,  his  falher  placed  him  at  the  Berlin  academy 
when  he  was  hardly  fourteen  years  old.  His  intercourse  with 
young  painters,  and  a  journey  to  Rugen,  during  which  he  bad 
■n  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ocean  and  vast  rocks,  awakened 
in  his  mind  an  irresistible  impulse  towards  painting  ;  but  his 
(stber  strongly  opposed  every  entreaty  for  permission  to 
indulge  this  propensity,  and  would  not  yield  to  Ihe  urgent 
s  of  young  Lcsaing's  patrons,  who  discerned  his 


Scbadow  to  copy  sonve  Undgcapes  by  Reinhard.  The  copies 
were  so  excellent,  that  the  professor  at  first  took  them  for  the 
originals — so  fresh  and  lively  did  they  appear — and  he  was 
quite  indignant  because  he  thought  Lessing  had  attempted  to 
impose  upon  him.  But  when  he  had  ascertained  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  perceived  the  great  merit  of  the  young 
Biltit,  he  took  him  at  once  into  his  studio,  and  acted  as 
mediator  between  the  father  and  son.  Bchadow,  who  pos- 
sessed the  rare  talent  of  quickly  and  accurately  discerning 
.  ability  in  others,  as  well  as  penetrating  with  keen  critical 
insight  into  their  peculiarities,  dnerres  honour  for  having 
advanced  I.esaing  to  his  high  position  and  contributed  to  his 
versatOity  of  talent,  For  scarcely  hsd  Lessing  acquired  a 
certain  skill  in  the  drawing  of  Hguree,'  when  a  vast  number  oF 
Gomposidons  proceeded  from  his  creative  imagination ;  but 
Schadow  succeeded,  by  strong  repiesentatione,  in  convincing 
him  that  in  this  path  he  would  accomplish  nothing  really  solid 


remarkable  talent.  After  a  long  conflict  betn-cen  his  filial 
duly  and  his  inclination,  he  abandoned  the  instruction  of  the 
academy  without-  his  father's  knowledge,  and  declaredVith 
titmness  that  he  had  already  become  a  painter,  and  would  not 
be  kept  back  by  anybody  from  following  the  calling  to  which 
he  felt  he  was  destined  by  nature.  He  now  applied  himself 
to  his  art  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  his  progress  com- 
pletely amazed  his  instructors.  Professors  Kollman  and 
Uahling.  His  first  pictures,  "A  Church-yard  with  Tomb- 
Ktanes,"  and  "  A  Church  in  Ruins,"  painted  in  lS2fi  and  183B, 
immediately  excited  general  attention.  But  though  even  his 
father  now  became  convinced  of  his  superior  talent,  and  a 
complete  reconciliation  between  the  two  took  place,  an  earnest, 
melancholy  tone  lingered  in  his  mind  after  this  period,  and  is 
Etill  often  perceptible  in  his  works. 
In  the  year,    1826,    Leasing   was   ordered   b;   Professor 


and  worthy  of  fame.  Lessing  now  elosfly  applied  himself  lo 
his  "  SilberchloBB,"  his  first  grrat  work  in  the  Wagner  collec- 
tion at  Berlin.  When  the  hall  it  Bonn  and  the  court  of 
justice  at  Coblons  were  adorned  with  fniscocs,  Count  Sree  had 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  emperor  Barbsrossa  painted  for  his 
saloon,  and  Schndow  instructed  I^essing  to  prepare  a  cartoon 
for  a  panel.  This  last  was  "The  Battle  of  leonium,"  the 
grandest  and  most  vivid  of  all  these  productions.  At  this 
time,  the  poems  of  Uhland  were  the  principal  study  of  the 
Diisseldorf  artiits,  and  they  suggested  to  Leasing  two  of  his 
finest  worics — "  The  Castle  on  the  Sea-coast,  by  Moonlight," 
and  "  The  Royal  Pair  in  Sorrow.''  Oerman  art  had  never 
before  displayed  so  grand  and  profound  an  earnestness,  or 
produced  an  oil-painting  so  finished  in  every  part.  At  the 
exhibition  in  1S30,  it  was  without  rival;  everything  else 
appeared  to  a  disadvantage  by  its  side.    This  invaluable  gem 
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of  art  is  no  longer  in  Germany,  but  at  PeterBburgh.  A  rery- 
BuoceMful  lithograph  from  it,  by  Jentzen,  was  spoilt ;  but 
there  is  still  an  excellent  copper  engraying  by  the  master- 
hand  of  Liideritc. 

About  the  year  1829,  the  well-known  poet  Von  TJechtritz 
began  to  exert  an  influence  over  Leasing.  When  Professor 
Schadow,  in  1830,  went  to  Italy,  with  other  artists,  he  entrusted 
Lessing  with  most  of  his  duties,  and  from  this  time  his  works 
exercised  a  most  decided  sway  over  the  tone  and  character  of 
landscape  painting.  In  the  year  1830  also,  his  *'  Leonora"  was 
completed.  The  two  foUowini;  years  successively  witnessed 
the  commencement  of  his  **  Hussites  Preaching,"  and  his 
"  Council  at  Costnitz."  The  former  of  these  pictures,  which 
was  completed  in  1836,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  has  met  with  the  greatest  success  in  most  of  the 
principal  townt  of  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  and  it  pro- 
cused  for  the  painter  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from 
the  King  of  the  Prench.  By  this  work  he  gave  that  pro- 
testant  direction  to  art,  which  is  still  his  great  c^iaracter- 
istic.  Tlie  same  tendency  is  prominent  in  his  ^'Ezzelin," 
where  the  wounded  man  spurns  the  consolation  of  the  monks, 
and  refuses  to  allow  the  representatiyes  of  the  court  of 
Rome  to  interfere  with  his  communion  with  God.  I(  is 
well  known  that  Schadow,  on  observing  this  strong  pro- 
testant  tone,  found  great  fault  with  the  design,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  dissuade  Lessing  from  completing  the  picture.  But 
art,  and  Lessing*8  inward  impulse,  triumphed ;  and  the  noble 
chef'tTautfre^  which  was  painted  in  1841  and  1842,  is  now  the 
principal  attraction  in  the  gallery  at  Frankfort.  No  previous 
or  subsequent  painting  attracts  such  uiuversal  attention,  and 
justly  excites  such  warm  admiration.  The  .niunber  of 
Lessing's  noble  production^  is  too  great  to  admit  of  a  detailed 
description  within  our  limits.  Those  we  have  mentioned  are 
among  the  chief. 

Lessing's  figure  and  appearance  are  of  a  grand  and  noble 
character,  his  features  are  distinctly  marked,  and  their  ex- 
pression is  full  of  meaning  and  interest.  With  art  he  also 
successfully  cultivates  hunting  sports.  His  usual  dress  is  a 
green  over-coat  and  a  green  cap,  which  give  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  forester.  He  is  a  most  affectionate  and  attentive 
husband  and  father.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  acquainted 
with  him,  but  he  is  a  faithful  and  constant  friend  to  those 
with  whom  he  is  on  intimate  terms.  The  slightest  deviation 
from  truth  gives  him  great  pain.  He  is  a  noble,  genuine 
German  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  and  demands  fidelity 
and  truth  in  life  as  weU  as  in  art.  Every  year  he  goes  on  a 
j  oumey  for  improvement  in  his  profiession,  that  he  may  con- 
stantly repair  to  nature  as  the  source  of  his  inspiration.  In 
the  pursuit  of  his  studies  he  is  unwearied  and  discriminating. 
He  does  not  consider  study  from  nature  really  useful  unless 
the  student  copies  striking  objects  with  the  utmost  fidelity 
and  fulness  of  detail  that  art  and  skill  will  allow.  He  willingly 
communicates  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  assistance  to  all 
young  artist^.  To  many  he  answers  the  purpose  of  an  ideal 
model,  and  Diisseldorf  owes  much  to  him  both  in  his  personal 
and  artistic  character. 

Germany  is  with  good  reason  proud  of  the  grand  creations 
of  this  genial  and  real  German  artist ;  for  every  new  historical 
work  is  a  fresh  triumph  of  art.  He  has  studied  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reformed  religion  from  his  youth  up  with  great 
interest,  has  grasped  the  subject  with  considerable  power  of 
mind,  pursued  it  with  a  deep  sensibility  to  its  stirring  incidents, 
and  drawn  from  it  the  materials  for  some  of  his  finest  efforts. 
The  composition  of  his  '*Hussites  Preaching,"  and  his  **  Luther 
Burning  the  Papal  Bull,"  displays  a  strength  of  belief  and  a 
peculiarly  religious  tone,  which  prove  him  to  be  not  merely 
an  artist,  but  a  man  of  deep  religious  convictions — a  Christian 
hero  of  the  grand  order.  Each  of  his  superior  wdrks  has  for 
its  groundwork,  not  only  a  great  historical  event,  but  a  profound 
idea,  which  serves  as  a  central  point  for  the  Vhole.  His 
"Hussites  Preaching"  admirably  depicts  the  tendency  of  the 
,  time  in  question.  His  Huss,  who  appears  before  the  pile  on 
which  he  is  about  to  be  burnt,  who  is  condemned  to  the  fiames 
as  ft  heretic,  and  whose  ashes  aie  to  be  scattered  to  the  four 


winds,  that  no  trace  of  him  may  remain — this  Huss,  Lessing 
h]|s  pictured  kneeling  before  the  pUe,  and  by  the  warmth  and 
earnestness  of  his  devotion  irresistibly  compelling  even  his 
enemies  to  pray  with  him. 

Similarly  Luther  stands  forth,  in  his  large  paintings   as  a 
mighty  hero,  with   his    head  raised    to   heaven,  attracting 
towards  himself  the  animated  gaze  of  the  bystanders^  and 
looking  just  as  we  may  easily  imagine  he  did  look  wlien  he 
uttered  ^those  well-known  words  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  — 
"  Here  I  take  my  stand,  I  cannot  alter,  God  help  me.  Amen  !" 
Close  behind  Luther  appears  the  church  [in  all  its  glory,  for 
Luther  struggled  not  against  the  church,  but  against  what  he 
considered  the  corruptions  of  the  church.    No  artist  has  ever 
yet  succeeded  in  portraying  the  impetuous  reformer  with  so 
much  power.    All  the  interest  is  concentrated  upon  that  part 
of  the  picture  where  his  figure  appears  ;  and  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  is  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  impressiTe 
scene  before  him,  and  the  mighty  residts  which  have  flowed, 
and  may  yet  be  expected  to  flow,  from  this  significant  eTent. 
On  the  right  of  the  picture  are  youthful  students  engaged  in 
stirring   the  fire;    on  the  left  Melancthon,  Duke  George, 
Carlstadt,  and  other  eminent  Protestants.    In  the  first  sketch, 
which  Lessing  made  In  1848,  Luther  stood  as  in  the  finished 
picture ;  but  in  the  group  on  the  left  were  several  d^tinguishcd 
nobles  in  military  attire,  and  on  the  right  students  and  people. 

In  the  large  Indian  ink  cartoon- drawing,  which  was  executed 
in  January,  1852,  Luther  h^  his  head  turned  towards  the  fire^ 
preparing  to  throw  the  bull  into  the  flames.  While  the  attitude 
is  admirably  appropriate  to  Luther's  fiery  temperament  and 
impetuous  mode  of  action ;  the  expression  of  the  face  indicates 
a  firm,  warm  confidence  in  God,  and  a  lofty  animation  of 
soul.  On  the  right  of  Luther  stands  a  young,  richly  dressed 
student ;  on  the  left,  in  the  foreground,  we  see  Duke  George, 
wearing  an  expression  of  evident  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  figures  are  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  life. 
The  picture  h'as,  it  is  true,  neither  academic  style,  nor  regular 
arrangement  according  to  artificial  rules,  but  is  so  pure,  so 
smooth,  so  true  to  life  without  any  exaggeration,  that  not  only  is 
the  beholder  struck  with  the  truthfulness  and  living  force  of 
each  figure,  but  the  whole  composition  exhibits  a  perfect 
harmony  and  unity  which  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 

Even  before  the  completion  of  this  great  work  of  art, 
London,  New- York,  Brussels,  and  Botterdam  were  com- 
petitors for  it.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Herr  Notteboom, 
of  Botterdam,  and  will  form  one  of  the  chief  attractions  in  the 
exhibition  of  German  (particidarly  Diisseldorf  )  paintings,  which 
is  about  to  take  place  in  Londcm,  next  July.  The  Germans, 
not  unnaturally,  feel  great  regret  at  the  loM  of  a  painting  which 
excited  so  animated  a  competition  all  over  the  world,  so  to 
speak,  even  before  it  was  finished.  All  that  they  have  left 
is  the  cartoon  drawing  of  the  sketch,  which  belongs  to  Dr. 
Lucanus,  of  Halberstadt,  and  is  open  to  the  public.  The  right  i 
of  engraving  it  has  been  conferred  by  Lessing  upon  Jansen, 
of  Diisseldorf,  the  copper-plate  engraver,  who  has  already  i 
acquired  great  fame  by  bis  engraving  of  "  the  Rescue  from 
Shipwreck,"  by  Jordan,  and  who  expects  to  complete  his  task 
within  two  years.    . 


C.  A.  FRAIKIN,  THE  BELGIAN  SCULPTOR. 

Among  the  sculptors  of  the  present  time  who  are  flourishing 
in  the  full  vigour  of  their  artistic  power,  Fraikin  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  with  honour  as  a  genuine  artist  of  the  highest 
order.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of  men  who  are  worthy  to 
attract  the  attention  not  only  of  their  own  countrymen  but  of 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  art  and  artists. 

C.  A.  Fraikin  was  bom  at  Herenthals  in  the  year  1818. 
His  father  was  a  public  notary  in  that  town.  Even  as  a  boy 
he  gave  evidence  of  a  strong  and  even  irresistible  inclination 
towards  art.  Drawing  was  his  fondest,  his  constant  delight. 
His  father  was  too  wise  a  man  to  offer  any  opposition  to  this 
evident  indication  of  natural  genius.  Hardly  had  his  son 
received  an  elementary  school  education,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Brussels,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  pursue  the  course  of  study 
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n  that  academy  with  a  view  to  perfect  hunself  as  aa  artist. 
The  yonng  aspirant  fondly  hoped  he  had  now  attained  the 
objec;^  of  his  desire ;  but  his  dreams  of  artistic  greatness  were 
destined  to  be  soon  disturbed.  Only  a  month  after  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  career  at  Brussels,  he  was  called  to  fulfil 
the  melancholy  duty  of  accompanyiag  the  remains  of  his 
lionoured  father  to  the  graye.  With  him  all  Fraikin's  plans 
were  buried,  for  his  practical  guardians  would  hear  nothing  of 
his  talent,  his  irresistible  propensity,  his  brilliant  expecta- 
tions of  artistic  cc4ebrity,  and  the  bitterness  of  his  disx{>point- 
ment  if  he  were  prevented  from  continuing  his  course.  The 
lad  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  decide  upon  a  calling  which 
^rould  ensiife  him  worldly  prosperity  and  a  respectable  posi- 
tion in  society. 

Fraikin  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  pursuit  of  art  and  pre- 
pare f(v  the  study  of  medicine.  Such  was  the  ^ed  resolve 
of  his  guardians,  and  he  could  not  but  comply.  The  time  for 
preparation  passed  by,  but  with  his  Virgil,  his  Homer,  and 
historical  ec^pendiums,  pencils  and  chalk  were  frequently 
in  his  hand.  So  also  during  his  professional  studies  at  the 
univenity,  which  extended  over  four  years,  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  iacreasing  his  artistic  skill.  The  hours  which 
could  be  withdrawn  from  the  study  of  .^sculapius  were 
devoted  to  art.  In  these  stolen  moments  he  completed  a  vast 
number  of  drawings  from  copper-plate  engravings,  and  drew 
portaaits  of  all  lus  fellow-students  with  whom  he  was  on 
friendly  terms. '  At  length  the  young  disciple  of  iEsculapius 
had  completed  his  curriculum ;  he  passed  Us  final  examination 
with  Bucoess  ;  and  went  and  settled  down  in  a  small  town  near 
Brassels  to  obtain  his  livelihood  as  a  medical  practitioner.  As 
may  be  easUy  imagined,  he  had  many  leisure  hours,  all  which, 
according  to  his  custom  and  inclination,  he  sedulously  devoted 
to  art.  He  drew  various  heads  and  figures  in  cl^lk;  but  of 
models  in  clay  the  yomag  doctor  had  as  yet  no  idea.  At  length 
it  came  into  his^iead  to  make  a  full-size  bust  of  himself.  He 
prociired  some  plaster  of  Paris,  moulded  a  block,  and  set  to 
work  to  cut  the  butt  out  of  the  plaster  of  Paris,  for  as  yet  he 
was  completely  ignosant  of  th^  ordinary  procedure  of  sculptors. 
In  spite,  however,  of  all  diffictdties,  the  perseverance  of  the 
young  artist  brought  the  work  to  a  state  of  completeness. 
The  bust  was  finished,  and,  what  was  more,  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  him. 

Fraikin  not  unnaturally  looked  upon  this  as  a  great  triumph. 
He  sent  the  bast  to  his  brother,  who  was  residing  in  Brussels. 
His  brother  lost  no  time  in  showing  the  work  to  some  of  his 
acquaintance.  All  were  more  than  surprised ;  they  were  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  such  a  bust  could*  have  been  made  by  a 
young  man  who  had  never  handled  the  sculptor's  modelling 
tools,  nor  made  sculpture  his  special  study.  They  supposed 
that  it  would  require  at  least  five  years  to  complete  such  a 
bust  as  the  young  medical  practitioner  had  cut  out  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  wiUi  no  other  instruments  than  his  scalpel,  knife,  and 
£le.  Scarcely  had  Fraikin  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
unexpected  success  of  his  first  attempt  at  sculpture,  and  the 
warm  encomiums  that  were  lavished  upon  it,  when  he  resolved 
to  abandon  the  medical  profession,  and  devote  himself  entirely 
to  art,  which  he  felt  deeply  convinced  was  the  calling  for 
which  he  was  by  nature  intended.  He  bade  farewell  to 
medieine,  and  at  once  repaired  to  Brussels,  where  he  com- 
menced a  regular  course  of  study  under  a  scidptor.  In  three 
months  he  had  learnt  the  art  of  modelling,  was  entrusted  with 
important  works,  and  attended  constantly  at  the  Brussels 
academy.  H?  rapidly  passed  through,  or  for  the  most  part 
leaped  over,  all  ^e  different  classes,  and  after  five  months' 
most  diligent  application,  obtained  the  first  prize  in  composi* 
tion  and  modelling  from  nature. 

This  took  place  in  the  year  1842.  The  young  artist  imme- 
diately went  to  vrork,  and  modelled  '^Tentis  and  the  Doves." 
The  charming  statue  attracted  great  attention,  and  made  so 
favourable  an  impression,  that  he  forthwith  resolved  to  go  and 
take  up  his  residence  at  Brussels.  By  his  earliest  consider- 
able productions,  which  were  finished  one  after  the  other  in 
rapid  succession,  he  soon  acquired  a  European  celebrity.  His 
reputation  was  at  once  established ;  for  all  recognised  in  his 


works  a  highly  gifted  artist,  who  was  in  the  fullest  possession 
of  the  antique  gracefulness  of  line  and  form.  His  fine  talent 
met  with  support  and  encouragement,  while  he  was  plentifully 
supplied  with  commissions  to  execute^  some  of  theni  of  con- 
siderable importance,  both  from  the  government  and  the  town 
of  Brussels ;  for  which  latter  he,  with  others,  ornamented  the 
noble  portal  of  the  town  hall  with  eleven  statues  of  great 
artistic  merit. 

In  a  contest  of  plastic  art  appointed  by  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment, Fraikin  came  off  victorious  over  many  very  able  com- 
petitors, by  his  well-known  and  greatly-admired  sculpture  of 
*'  Love,"  which  he  worked  in  marble  ibr  the  public  museum 
by  order  of  government.  This  work,  in  delioacy  of  outline  and 
gracefulness  of  posture,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  have 
been  produced  in  any  country  during  the  last  ten  yean. 

•The  artist  was  now  able  to  gratify  a  wish  he  had  long 
cherished  of  visiting  Italy,  lit  the  year  1846  he  repaired 
thither,  'and  remained  there  a  year,  studying  and  labouring 
with  the  greatest  perseverance  and  assiduity.  He  returned 
home  enriched  with  new  views  of  art,  having  a  better  know- 
ledge of  his  capabilities,  and  more  skilful,  if  possible,  in  the 
practical  part  of  his  art.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived,  when  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  Fine  Arts.  Similar  expressicNos  of  admiration  for  his  rare 
talents  and  his  exqxiisitely  graceful  productions  were  lavished 
-upon  him  from  all  sides.  In  the  year  1848  he  completed  his 
celebrated  '*  Psyche,"  as  a  companion  to  his  **  Love,"  and  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold. 

His  talent  met  with  equally  deserved  recognition  in  foreign 
countries.  The  petty  envy  of  rivals  may  have  been  excited  by 
his  appointment  to  prepare  a  statue  for  the  Ostend  civic 
authorities  in  memory  of  the  Queen  of  Belgium,  shortly  after 
her  lamented  decease.  But  the  result  has  proved  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  selected  him  for  that  purpose.  With  cheerful 
courage  and  a  genuine  artistic  inspiration,  Fraikin  set  to  work, 
and  what  he  has  achieved  affords  striking  proof  that  he  per- 
fectly imderstood  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  knew  how 
to  give  perfect  development  to  the  beautiful  conceptions  which 
he  had  formed  in  his  mind.  The  artist  had  the  high  satis- 
faction of  learning  that  the'  committee  appointed  to  examine 
his  work  pronoimced  it  completely  successfld.  Indeed,  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  It  strikes  every  beholder  at  once  as 
the  production  of  an  artist  animated  by  a  spirit  of  genuine 
devotion,  and  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  his  art. 

The  queen,  whose  figure  is  an  admirable  portrait,  strongly 
resembling  the  original,  is  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  and,  in 
anticipation  of  future  glory,  is  rising  from  her  coiich  to  grasp 
with  her  right  hand  the  heavenly  crown  which  an  angel  is 
bringing  her  from  on  high,  wiA  the  golden  palm  of  victory  in 
the  left  hand,  and  overshadowing  her  with  his  outspread 
win^.  The  earthly  crown  has  fallen  off  the  queen's  brow, 
who  is  striving  with  her  right  hand  after  the  crown  of  immor- 
tality, which  the  heavenly  messenger  has  brought.  Her  left 
hand,  sinking  down  by  her  side,  throws  back  the  royal  mantle 
which  partly  covers  the  couch^  and  out  of  it  fall  flowers  and 
fruits,  emblems  of  the  deeds  of  her  beneficent  gentleness  and 
philanthropy. 

At  the  feet  of  the  queen  sits  am  earnest  female  figure,  the 
hands  folded  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  looking  up  at  the 
dying  queen  with  an  expression  of  intense  grief.  It  is  an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  city  of  Ostend,  which  is 
seated  on  the  stern  of  an  ancient  vessel  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  city..  The  head  of  the  figure  is  adorned  with  a  species 
of  helmet  in  the  shape  of  the  national  cap  of  the  Ostend 
women,  and  surrounded  with  reeds.  The  mantle,  which  falls 
in  richest  folds,  half  covers  the  bresstplate. 

The  whole  group  breathes  an  artistic  harmony  of  the  loftiest 
character.  It  bespeaks  the  simplest,  and  yet  the  noblest 
majesty;  the  several  figures  are  particularly  successful  in 
elegance  of  outline,  natural  ease  of  attitude,  and  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  purely  sensual,  without,  however,  at  all  trench- 
ing upon  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture. 

The  head  of  the  queen  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  won- 
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ITe  do  not  know  whether  Vandyok  lent  hii  peraonage*  any      clotk  lo  gracefully,  could  have  been  the  painter  of  tottith 
of  that  dignity  which  he'poiieased  in  so  large  a  degree  him-      peasanta,  debaucheei,  and  low  playen.     It  muitbe  confetwd, 

that  if  the  portrait  be  not  flattering,  the  painter  hM  not 
given  ua  any  meani  of  forming  an  idea  of  hia  perMual  appiu- 
ance  from  tlie  flgnre*  h«  drew.  But,  unfortunately,  it  i«  only 
too  true  that  bit  own  hftbita  were  exactly  thoie  which  he 
wai  fond  of  depicting,  that  he  lived  •  drunkazd,  and  died  in 
an  hospital,  and  that  he  wm  aae  of  thoM  piodigala  wba  never 
think  of  returning,  but  to  whom  pardon  ia  granted  beeauM 
they  have  loved  painting  not  wiaely  but  well, 

Houbraken  h»«  recounted  Brauwer'a  life  in  auoh  ■•  way  u 
to  surround  him  with  intereet,  and  make  a  full  diaplay  of  the 
accuracy  and  depth  of  hia  own  infortnation.  A  letter  of 
.  Ntcholaa  Six,  bu^^omtiter,  quoted  by  Houbraken,  provea 
that  Brauwer  waa  bom  at  Haarlem,  and  not  at  Oudemarde 
M  il«ted  by  Cameliua  de  Bie,  tLe  Flemiah  writer,  and  alto  by 
H.  de  Filea,  He  belonged  to  a  poor  family,  and  wu  poeteiaed 
of  a  natural  genius  which  hii  parenta  were  unable  to  develop 
by  education.  Chance,  however,  brought  it  to  light.  Hia 
mother  wa\niilliner  and  dreiamaker  for  the  peasant  women  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Her  aon  iketched  for  her  with  a  pen  the 
flowera,  fruit,  birda,  and  other  little  omamenti  that  ahe 
embroidered  on  the  collara,  cap*,  &e.  A  painter  of  consider- 
able reputation,  Francia  Hale,  wai  one  day  paiiing  by  their 
little  ahop,  and  ifw  Utile  Brauwer  designing,  and  abu^  by 
the  ease  and  taste  which  his  sketches  exhibited,  stepped  in  and 
saked  him  whether  be  would  like  to  be  a  painter.  The  boy 
said  he  should,  if  his  mother  would  allow  hin.  The  latter  con- 
sented, but  only  on  condition  that  his  master  should  support 
him  until  he  was  able  to  support  himself. 

Hals  agreed,  took  the  boy  home  with  him,  and  installed  him 
in  his  studio,  but  kept  his  promises  very  badly.  Perceiving 
self  1  but  on  seeing  the  portrait  of  Adrian  Brauwer,  which  he  very  soon  the  advantage  he  might  derive  from  talent  display- 
hsi  left  UB,  we  can  hardly  fancy  that  a  man  with  such  a  lordly  ing  so  much  freedom  and  originality  as  that  of  Branwer,  he 
ur,  vho  could  twirl  his' moustache  so  haughtily,  and  fold  his  sepsrated  him  f^om  his  other  pupils,  and  shut  him  up  in  a 
ToL-llI.— No  XT.  tt 
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little  garret,  where  he  made  him,  work  from  morning  till 
night  without  rest  or  relaxation,  and  gave  him  barely  food 
enough  to  keep  him  alive.  Adrian's  disappearance,  however, 
awakened  the  curiosity  of  his  fellow-students,  who  seiised  an 
opportunity  afforded  them  by  their  master *8  absence  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  prisoner.  They  ascended  to  the  garret  in  terror, 
and,  by  peeping  in  through  a  little  window,  were  able  to  dis- 
cover that  he  was  executing  very  good  pictures.  One  of  then! 
proposed  to  him  to  paint  *'Tho  Five  Senses,"  at  two-pence 
each.  Brauwer  accordingly  completed  a  sketch,  in  #hich  the 
subject,  trite  as  it  was,  was  treated  in  a  manner  entirely  hew, 
for  he  had  never  seen  it  from  any  otber  hand,  and  yet  with 
great  simplicity.  Another  ordered  "  The  Twelve  Month*  of 
the  Year,'*  also  for  two-pence  each,  but  promising  at  thfe  same 
time  to  increase  the  sum  if  lie  would  work  out  his  sketches. 

It  was  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune  for  the  poor  recluse  Iritts 
to  find  employment  for  such  leisure  moments  as  ttfe  ^ftS 
able  to  snatch  without  awakening  the  suspicion^  of  Hid  tha^ter. 
But.Hals  and  his  worthy  spouse,  kHo  was.  iC  possiblcj  Still 
more  niggardly  and  hard- hearted  than  himsB^  ibbh  begaii  to 
perceive  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  Braii^^i-'S  labotird,  and 
set  a  watch  on  him ;  so  that  he  was  cBTti|)e>liea  {b  fag  awa^ 
without  ceasing,  and,  by  way  of  pUtilsilttieht  M  JJjlSt  reriiiSs- 
ness,  they  diminished  his  rations.  HappilV  H  11  Willi  boyd  &k 
with  young  ladies  in  love :  if  ^oti  ^^Hfc  td  ftite  bliHttiilg  aiid 
address  to  the  simplest  or  most  stolia;  jrBU  hat^  '6mk  i6  6hUt 
them  up.  So  Brauwer  began  td  plan  Ari  iJiKape.  BUl  here  wb 
shall  let  his  biographer  Deschaihps  tell  the  tale : — 

"He  escaped,  and  ran  through  the  whole  town,  Without 
knowing  where  he  should  gd;  6^  ^hat  he  should  dd.  Hb  at 
last  went  into  a  baker's  shop,  aiid  idt<l  in  I  ltbi-8  bf  ginger- 
bread, sufficient  to  last  him  thje  wliole  ddy,  Sha  ^hSconecd 
himself  under  the  organ-case  of  the  tjredt  CHtirch.  IThilst 
he  was  ruminating  on  his  positioh  iiHd  prospects,  hb  i/fni 
recognised  by  a  passer-by,  who  frequented  liis  nia£tei''8  Ufiuse; 
and  who  readily  guessed  how  matters  stood  from  B^hiit^er'ft 
forlorn  aspect.  He  inquired  what  ailed  him  ;  Brauwer,  with 
his  usual  frankness,  recounted  everything  that  had  happened, 
dwelling  at  length  upon  the  covetousness  of  Hals  and  his  wife, 
who,  not  content  with  the  profit  tliey  drew  from  his  labour 
were  letting  him  die  of  hunger  and  nakednesET.  I'ht;  pallid 
looks  and  the  rags  of  the  narrator  corroborated  his  statements, 
and  interested  his  hearer  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  took  him 
back  to  his  master,  and  promised  him  that  he  should  receive 
better  treatment  in  future." 

The  remonstrances  of  his  new  friend  were  not  without  their 
effect.  He  experienced  more  kindness,  and  was  rigged  out  in 
a  new  suit  of  second-hand  clothes.  He  now  set  to  work  with 
renewed  vigour,  but  still  for  his  master's  benefit,  who  si-'ld  his 
little  paintings  at  a  high  price,  pretending  they  were  the 
productions  of  a  foreign  but  unknown  painter,  and  thus 
stimulating  the  curiosity  of  the  amateurs.  Brauwer,  inspired 
with  new  vigour  by  his  good  clothes  and  good  food,  gave  full 
v^nt  to  the  inspirations  of  a  talent  of  which  he  alone  was 
ignorant,  but  which  was  already  making  a  good  deal  of  noise  out 
of  doors.  Amongst  his  fellow-students  wa«  one  destined  after- 
wards to  be  a  great  painter,  Adrian  Van  O.-tide,  who  was  better 
able  than  the  others  to  appreciate  Brauwer's  genius,  and  the 
delicacy,  warmth,  and  harmony  displayed  iii  his  wotks.  Ostade 
was  indignant  at  the  Hals'  conduct,  and  told  Brauwer  that  he 
was  a  fool  not  to  break  loose  from  his  servitude ;  that  he  was 
talented  enough  to  live  by  his  art,  and  draw  from  it,  not  profit 
<mly,  but  honour ;  that  with  a  vt-ry  littlo  energy  he  might 
regain  his  liberty  and  make  a  name  fo'r  himself;  and  advised 
him  to  go  to  Amsterdam  to  seek  his  fortune,  where,  as  he 
was  credibly  informed,  his  paintings  already  sold  at  a  high 
price.  Brauwer  was  easily  persuaded,  escaped  a  second  time, 
and  made  his  way  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  had  no  friends, 
relativea,  or  any  recommendation  whatsoever.  On  his  arrival, 
his  good  genius  led  him  to  the  French  Crown  Inn,  kept  by  a 
certain  Vun  Sommeren,  who  had  practised  painting  in  his 
youth,  and  ivhose  son,  Henry  Sommcnn,  executed  very  good 
laiidecapcs  and  fl  iwer-pieccs.  He  could  not  have  fidlen  into 
bt;itfcr  hands. 


Our  yoimg  vagabond,  finding  the  cookery  of  the  French 
Crown  better  than  that  of  Madame  Hals,  took  helot,  andropen- 
ing  his  haversack,  took  out  his  colours,  and  sketched  some 
pieces  which  astonished  his  hosts,  and  indueed  them  to  make 
him  a  present  of  a  fine  copper-plate,  upon  which  he  was  to 
display  all  the  talent  of  which  he  was  capable.  He  accord- 
ingly painted  a  gambling  quarrel  between  some  peasants  and 
soldiers— representing  the  tables  overturned,  the  cards  scat- 
tered dn  the  ground,  the  players  throwing  pots  of  beer  at  one 
anotkeir's  heads :  one  of  whom,  badly  wounded,  lies  foaming 
with  i-a^b  upon  the  floor,  half-dead,  half-drunk.  The  picture 
was  {till  of  nerve,  and  executed  in  a  warm  tone,  with  great 
vivaciiy  ih  the  figures  and  truth  of  expression.  He*  was  at 
once  iecoghised  as  the  "foreign  artist"  of  whom  Hals  had 
boasted  so  much.  ^.  du  Yermandois,  a  distinguished  amateur, 
gave  him  no  less  than  ten  pounds  for  this  work  as  soon,  as  he 
saw  it.  Brauwer  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes — he  who  had 
i^egun  by  two-pence  each  j^icture !  He  took  the  money,  lay 
dbt^n  oil  his  bed,  and  kicked  and  rolled  for  joy.  After  a  little, 
he  jUiiiped  up  ahd  rah  out  without  saying  a  word.  It  was 
evident  that  so  inuch  wealth  wa^  burdensome  to  him,  and  that 
lie  was  already  longing  td  fiee  the  end  of  it.  At  the  end  of  nine 
dayi  he  re-ap{)eared,  singirig  arid  laughing,  and  when  asked 
what  he  had  done  with  his  ixioney,  exclaimed,  "  Qod  be 
pfaised;  1  have  got  rid  of  it !  ** 

Thi&  Anecdote  alone  portrays  Brauwer's  character  to  the  life. 
His  rude  apprenticeship  in  Hals'  garret,  as  well  as  the  ardour 
bf  hif  own  temperament,  made  him  prone  to  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  Painting  ^BXi  in  reality  but  a  secondary  pas- 
sion with  him.  His  chifef  aim  was,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry — we  were  going  to  ia^,  his  chief  talent,  for  it  was  from 
this  sort  of  life  that  ke  dtew  his  inspirations,  being  able  to 
paint  di-Unkai-Uii  kVL  the  better  from  being  constantly  in  their 
ibciet^:  His  studio  was  the  workshop  which  he  made  the 
scene  of  **The  Gamblers'  Quarrels,"  and  the  furniture  of 
#hibh '  oonsisted  bf  a  cask  on  which  the  clowns  have  ju>it 
thrown  down  the  four  aces,  a  broom,  a  kettle  which  the  li^^ht 
fills  witli  golden  hues,  and  a  bucket  turned  upside  down,  ai.d 
upon  it  the  smoker's  chaffing- dish,  without  reckoning  the 
burden  leaning  against  the  wall,  as  we  always  see  it  in  Teniers* 
pictures.  It  was  from  this  locality,  when  harassed  by  his  land- 
lady for  payment  of  her  bill,  that  he  sent  his  paintings  for  sale 
to  the  amateurs.  If  they  did  not  bring  the  price  he  expected 
for  them,  he  burnt  them,  and  set  to  work  anew  upon  others, 
upon  which  he  bestowed  more  care,  till  at  last  he  got  what  he 
wanted. 

There  is  no  species  of  pleasantry  or  facctiousness  that  the 
Flemish  or  Dutch  biographers  have  not  attributed  to  Brauwer. 
Cornelius  d^  Bie  states,  that  having  been  plundered  by  pirates 
on  the  coa&t  of  Holbnd,  he  bethought  himself  of  getting  a 
coat  made  of  coarse  brown  hoUand^  and  on  it  painted  flowers 
and  foliage  in  imitation  of  Indian  shawls.  Having  then  given 
'  it  a  shining  appearance  witk  giim  or  varnish,  he  walked  about 
the  streets,  attracting  great  attbhtion  from  the  ladies,  who 
were  in  raptures  with  his  costiiiiib,  and  were  inquiring  on  all 
sides  where  they  could  procttrb  this  hew  stuff.  He  then  went 
in  the  evening  to  the  theatre,  aha  %i  thfc  close  of  the  piece 
managed  to  mount  upon  the  stage,  where  hb  l^alkfcd  up  and 
down  with  a  wet  sponge  in  his  hdnd,  callitig  upon  ttib  audience 
to  examine  the  material  of  his  edat,  of  iVliich  he  saia,  he  was 
the  sole  maker,  and  barriea  the  bnly  pi§ce  in  the  irotld  upon 
his  back.  Theft;  to  the  greit  iistonishmeiii  of  the  pit,  he 
rubbed  off  the  |)alniiti|  With  hiS  sponftef  and  teVeilbd  the 
calico  in  its  native  coHi-senesS;  declaring  it  to  h(^  dil  emblem  of 
human  life;  upon  which  ohe  shoiilti  plifcbb  to  iittid  vilue  as 
upon  thb  l^retched  garmeht  Which  a  ihom^hi  before  had 
appeared  SO  coStly  tod  beautiftli.  Thil  ''pointing  of  the 
moral,"  btherwise  commonplace  enough,  was  performed  by 
him  with  a  better  grace  upon  another  occasion.  Some  of  his 
relatives  invited  him  to  a  wedding,  evidently,  as  he  believed, 
because  he  had  just  got  a  new  and  very  showy  velvet  coat. 
At  dinner  he  took  some  of  the  greasiest  and  thickest  sauce  on 
the  table,  and  smeared  the  coat  with  it,  saying  that  the  ^Ivet 
had  a  light  to  the  good  cheer,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  velvet 
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which  was  invited.    He  then  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  went 
back  to  the  taTem  for  his  old  rags. 

James  Honbraken,  who  ably  en  graved  the  portraits  which 
illustrate  his  fisther's  **  Lives  of  the  Painters/'  conceived  the 
idea  of  placing  a  monkey  beside  Brauwer's  portrait,  to  express 
that  buffoon  humour  which  far  from  diminishing  as  age 
vidTsnced,  in  6rauwer*B  case  only  increased  and  became  more 
repulsive.  In  fact,  what  in  the  child  might  be  called  drolleries, 
in  the  man  were  nothing  but  gross  tomfooleries,  which  smelt  of 
the  places  frequented  by  their  author.  Happily,  Brauwcr, 
during  his  lifetime.  acbieve4  better  things  than  pasquinades 
and  farces,  and  has  rendered  his  name  immortal  by  somo 
masterpieces  of  expression,  touch,  ^nd  colouring,  to  which  the 
graver  of  Vif |p)ier  has  lent  nenf  life.  Their  scarcity^  too,  ))as 
enhanced  theff  ^l^e.  What  nerve,  i^hi^t  life,  and  what 
accuracy  of  g^fervation  do  they  not  display  I  Kowhere  el^e, 
MTc  in  the  rg§lity,  do  we  fii^d  those  grimaces,  those  red  and 
bloated  faces,  that  fpars9  merriment  of  tatterdemalion^,  and 
those  indescribablfi  l^ttifH^i^V  ^^^  PQStuTes  of  beastly  drunken- 
ness. What  im%finatio|)  PftUH  cppjure  merely  i^p  by  guess 
those  physiognqifvifii  qf  th@  f^mblers — the  winner  8Jpgip|[ 
with  all  his  migl^f.  f)ip  (<Vf9(-mi^e''^  vissge  of  his  antagonist, 
and  the  bumperf  w«>i^^  U)f(  ipi^ptators  are  eng^lphing  in  th^ir 
huge  throats  in  ^Qf^^Hf  qf  \}i\^  pccasion  ?  No  qn^  bi|{  fix\  habitue 
of  taverns  could  \\^yfi  }\if1^  ^  the  beight,  or  xa^))fif  ^epc^nded 
to  the  lowness,  «f  ififip^  Ji^fe  these.  In  wix^fi  9f f^HW^  (pupd 
the  truth  of  his  fl^etch^f. — In  vino  veritat. 

It  would,  doul^^lem,  h^ve  beci^  f|f  tlfH^f  *of  |^(t)|  |  painter 
if  his  life  were  wl^nUy  unknowi^  ^  ^,  f^^'^Pthii^S^P'^f^^^^d  of 
him  except  thesft  i^dmirable  littfd  Wffffcft  l^h^^h  might  le;^^  ^8 
only  to  suspect  1^  |aste  tor  c%foi|s^.  Bi)$  it  ^p^ld  «eein  m 
if  history  had  a  pre^l^ectipn  fox  sciin^a],  if  Y(fi  n)»F  JH^K^  (T^fH 
the  complacency  with  which  fi^p  r^cn?()«  §j)  th((  follies  af)^ 
weaknesses  of  lief  herpes,  yf]^\\&  she  ||  lil^nt  re|[arding  90 
many  charmin|[  a?ti|t4  yfhQ  f^f^de^  ftP^hi^i  bu^  tlip  eclai  pf  a 
great  vice  to  mal^e  ^hcff^  fHF^^^^i  ft?.4  ^^^  down  their  xi^fpes 
to  posterity.  :Rr*ui^Pf  ]\n^  »t  -^fl^stfrdam  until  h^\ing[ 
earned  ^  gfeaf  dea\,  j^ftt  WRt  W9?«<  ^i  h*d  tp  fly  if Oflfi  hif 
creditors.  He  %qq}^  th«  ?«»4  tfi  A^IW^fP  »  ^^^  "  l^P  WW  m\ 
so  well  versed  ii^  th^  OHiqFW^  ppUtipf  qf  tt\p  day  as  in  ^)i8  |[q|6ip 
of  thetap-room,  he  iftM  iq^pru^^t  t^OHgh  tp  preeeqt  huf-if^lf 
at  the  gi^tes  of  tjie  towft  wU^^Ht  fi  fasepoft  ftpm  t^^e  States 
General,  ^h|p^  WW  ^"^^^  ftt  WW  WU^  §p»»-  ^f^  waij  arrested 
as  a  spy,  and  Wpn^Qi^P^  !r  tfc?  pit^^l  He  there  flfiet  with 
the  Duke  of  ^x^ifif^iqpg,  |]9fl  |  prflpftpx  \\f  qrde?  of  thfl  ICing  of 
Spain.  Taking  h\^  fq?  ^^|  gPlFW^^  '^f  tHe  pl^oe,  lie  reco^pled 
to  hira,  with  t^^  \^  iiji  fjn^  ril  \]W  Wlft^^lwn«i  which  l^ad 
befallen  him,  np4  MRMI^fiA  ^^^  WP^^  solemnly  \]\^%  \i^  ifne^ 
merely^  painter,  who  ha4  pPipe  to  A^tw^H*  to  mi|ke  use  of 
his  talents,  «iid  qffcxe4  |p  nxqyp  ^i«  «^(pp)^pt9  if  he  were 
famished  wit^i  4|  pftlpttfl  flPH  IffHS^^^-  T^e  4Mfc»  immedi- 
ately seni  %  Tnewj(|fi  ^  Rut^Rftlt  ^\\^9  ^^  ^  fexward  the 
articles ;  and  the  l^ttfif  fRft^Wltft  1^^^  ^^^  <!M^?<^9f  polours, 
and  everything  tha^  yf^^  peces^H^y.    J^  the  Wfini|^inp,  gome 

Spanish  sold^e^  ^|f|  |ft  ftf^ffilflTW  ^PTO  tP  P^»y  *^  <»*»<}«  » 
the  cour^yHT^  tp  fjpq^^  qf  ^9  ^fi|f)tf f *l  Wffl^QW-  B^^auwe?  tftPk 
them  for'tbfi  VS^^^  «'  1*»  F^^^^^'*  ^^  p^^inted  the  |roup 
with  extfaqrdinary  tr\itb,  wbibitipif  Hi^  mioHt^*^  t^aUt  of. 
character,  attitude,  and  physiogppmy  in  ef^pl).  Bel^ii^d  ^hem 
appeared  an  old  sotdiec  let^te^  qft  hi^  ))^ip[^(tt)g|,  f^^  ifi^t^ing 
the  game.  His  face  was  striking  and  origiqij^,  f^p^  ^^^W^^ 
his  half-open  lips  appeared  the  only  two  teeth  that  were  lelt 
kim.  The  artist  had  never  succeeded  so  well  —had  never  dis- 
played so  much  fire  and  vigour.  As  soon  aa  the  duke  saw  t)ie 
picture,  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  sent  for  Rubens  to  come 
and  see  if  the  work  of  his  dauber  was  worth  preserving. 
Rubens  came,  and  had  no  sooner  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  than  he 
exclaimed,  **  It's  by  Brauwer ;  no  one  else  CQuld  paint  sub- 
jects of  this  kind  with  such  power  and  beauty."  When 
pressed  to  value  it,  he  named  seventy  pounds.  **  You  are 
right  in  thinking  it  is  not  for  sale,"  said  the  duke ;  <'  I  intend 
it  for  my  own  coUectioD,  as  much  because  of  the  singularity 
of  the  incident,  as  for  ita  intrinsic  excellence." 
Hubens  used  all  his  infltittice  to  get  Brauwer  out  of  priaon. 


He  went  to  the  governor  and^  succeeded  in  convincing  him 
that  the  supposed  spy  was  a  painter  of  genius,  and  obtained 
his  liberation,  upon  his  becoming  security  that  his  proteg€  wi|s 
in  reality  what  he  said  he  was.  He  then  took  him  home  .to 
his  house,  assigned  him  a  chamber,  a  place  at  his  table,  and 
procured  him  suitable  dress.  But  Brauwer,  instead  of  being 
grateful  for  these  acts  of  kindness,  was  only  embarrassed  by 
them.  The  libertine  and  riotous  hero  of  tavern  brawls  and 
merriment  felt  but  ill  at  ease  in  the  well-ordered,  sober,  but 
elegant  mansion  of  Rubens.  In  a  few  days  our  hero  was 
heartily  sick  of  it,  and  took  to  his  heels,  sold  his  clothes,  and 
returned  to  his  old  haunts  and  associates,  declaring  that  life 
under  Rubens'  rpof  w^8  to  him  as  insuppprtable  as  imprison- 
ment in  the  citadel. 

There  was  then  at  Antwerp  a  l^akert  named  Joseph  Van 
Craesbeck,  a  native  of  Brussels,  who  professed  to  be  very  fond 
of  painting,  and    sometimes  acte4  as  a  broker.      Brauwer 
xpi^e  his  acquaintance,  and  seeing  he  had  a  handsome  wife, 
^pf^ceived  it  \Q  be  incumbent  «)pon  him  to  fall  in  love  with 
her.    But,  in  accordance  with  i^^  old  saying  that  husbands 
ge^pr^Uy  p(iyft  the  way  for  their  o\i'n  misfortunes,  it  so  hap- 
pened  that  Cracabcek  ofiVrcd  Brau\y^er  Vo^i^d  and  lodging,  in 
plitse  \^p  taught  him  painting.     Thi^  yk'tL9  ps^actly  what  the 
^fti8(  panted,   and  he  accordingly  ii^tippp^  at  the  proposal 
with  \\\f(  ptmost  fagerne89.     Vo  \\^'i\  pacn  were  ever  better 
|natpl\(i4:    T^^^T  ^%^  tl^e  same  Ustes,  the  same  characteristics, 
and  tUcy  lOon  had  the  same  style.    By  dint  of  admiring  and 
imitatip^  ^r^^uwer,  Oraesbeck  began  to  display  some  talent, 
but  hfi  ^^^^  po  b^ttpf  use  of  i^  than  his  master,  for  he 
emplpf  p4  )(inf)li^}f  mostly  in  paintiqg  (l^unkenness,  debauchery, 
and  potf  qf  ))f pf.    \^  appp^rs  that  the  two  painters  had,  doubt- 
less at  thp  c|q|e  pf  9ome  carousal,  some  difierence  with  the 
pplice,  whipl^  «W*?P^  therp  to  qi^it  Bel^iu^^  and  take  refuge  in 
p*ri«.    ^r^HW^'^  4' 4  ^^^t  Uttle  work  there,  and  soon  returned 
to  Antwerp.  Rn:yi{)g  ((isea^p  T^i\\\  him,  ai^d  died  miserably  in 
|he  public  l^q^pit^l  jft  i^iat  town,  in  1660.    He  was  buried  in 
^l^e  cemetery  qf  \\{^  njj^gue-stricken,  that  is,  on  a  straw  bed,  at 
\\{^  t^qt^qip  pf  §  v^'^U.     On  hearing  of  thjs  sad  end  of  a  life  of 
IP  mHp)i  gtpff  i^4  ^h^tv^et  Rubens,  it  is  said,  was  moved  to 
l^ars.    He  w^f  Upwilling,  however,  th^t  due  respect  should 
not  be  paid  (p  if  t  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  great  professors. 
Accordingly,  \ni  paused  the  body  of  Brauwer  to  be  exhumed, 
and  paid  t^'p  ei^pepse  pf  the  funeral  rites^  ><^hic^  ^e  caused  to 
be  celebrafft^  W^tb  great  pomp>    Roger  de  Files  has  made  the 
assertion  th^t  Rubens  caused  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  erected 
to  Brauwer  in  the  church  iA  w^^ip^^  ^^  was  buried.    The 
truth  19,  that  Rubens  did  entertaip  the  idpa  of  erecting  such  a 
monument,  and  sketched  a  design  for  it,  but  his-  own  death 
prPvente^  (iig  p{\rr;ing  his  intention  into  execution,  and  conse- 
quently ^hp  epiti^p)^  given  by  Cornelius  de  Bie,  in  Flemish 
yprsp,  had  ^P  exi^tf^nce  save  in  his  own  imagination. 

The  bp4t  propf  Uf  ^r^^wer's  power  and  imagination  lies  in 
the  fact,  that,  though  Hals'  pupil,  his  style  differed  completely 
from  that  of  his  master*  ^hW  i»  ^Wp^t^^qtm^  and  consists 
mainly  in  bol^  touches  ao  placed  g^  ^  ppnpeal  the  precision, 
often  painful,  of  the  sketch,  ftn^  tp  produce  their  effect  at  a 
distance— fH^^d  at  a  distance  only.  Pp  ^lie  contrary,  Brauwer's 
pencil  is  fpp^  ^nd  easy ;  he  expresses  and  finishes  his  objects 
without  x^lpi^tppess  and  without  coldness.  His  pictures  arc 
only  ^?^i|j)e4  ril^f^^^^ — ^^®  im'pastment  is  so  thin  that  the 
priming  of  \1^^  panvas  appears  through  it.  But  besides  this, 
Brauwer  had  another  style,  in  which  there  was  more  impastment 
and  visible  touches ;  in  which  lightness  and  softness  are  united 
to  fimmess,  and  delicacy  to  breadth.  Fine  and  spirituel  as 
Teniers,  Brauwer  is  warmer  in  his  tones,  shows  more  of  red- 
dish-brown, and  in  this  approaches  Ostade  and  Rembrandt.  In 
a  word,  Brauwer  is  as  much  to  be  imitated  in  his  execution  as 
his  example  is  to  be  avoided  in  his  choice  of  subjects.  Ostade 
and  Rembrandt  are  never  ignoble,  because  they  never  seek  to 
be  so ;  while  Brauwer,  having  boldly  and  openly  renoimced 
decency,  never  fails  to  call  up  those  feelings  of  disgust  which 
every  man,  however  blunt  his  perceptions,  must  feel  at  the 
sight  of  a  vagabond  or  ruffian  engaged  in  his  orgies.  And, 
nevertheless,  Brauwer,  despite  the  coarseness  of  his  models, 
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Ha  Tulguitjof  theiT.Kti,  u^  the  uglineMand  repulslTeneu 
of  Aeir  TiMgM,  luii  mcceeded,  dumg  two  centuries,  in 
delighting  all  loven  of  ut  bj  the  delicacy,  the  mjmtli,  and 
he.haiiiuinr  of  hi*  work*. 

Bnumr  executed,  with  ■  good  deal  of  skill,  some  etchings, 
of  which  M.  de  Eeinecke  hu  fumiBhed  a  Ust :  they  an  nineteen 
in  number : — 


3,  9,  10.— "Two  PeHants,"  a  piece  mitked,  Abrj^m 
Bnunntr,  fecit.  | 

11.—"  A  Tall  Man  and  a  Litde  Woman  wUh  nn  Ap:  i 
smoking,"  with  the  inscription,  Watt  dU  voor  to  gedroeftt. 

12. — "  A  Peasant  Oirl  making  Cake*."  I 

13.— "A  Peasant  lighting  hii  Pipe  at  a  Cha&ng-diah  hdd 
by  a  Woman." 


mi  riDiii.BB.— noM  a  paintixo  b 


1.— ■'FonrPeaMnVunderneatli,  T'tavrimden. 

I-—"  A  Peiaant  CHrl  playing  a  Flageolet,  and  two  peaianta 
dancing" — Luttig  tpM. 

I.  4,  fi,  6.— "ThreePeaiantstmokiog"— Tfn-<i«n(iinoJUn. 

"!■—"  A  Feasant  sleeping  in  the  for^^und,  and  in  the  back- 
growid  three  Pwunti  drunk  "—Brautetr, 


14,  IS,  la,  17,  18,  19.—"  A  leriM  of  Peuanta  and  Peaunt 
Qirl*  i"  lit  piece*  without  any  mark  ;  the  flnt  n^tesenlt  a 
"  Woman  asking  Ainu." 

The  pottxtit  of  Brauwer,  painted  by  Tandyek  (p.  201),  bu 
been  engraved  by  Schelte;  John  Oole  has  also.mgraTed  it 
and  Boulonnai*  hM  copied  it.     Adiian  Btauwei  is  one  of  Ike 
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Dnich  paintan  vho  hire  been  mMt  engrtTCd.    The  nunei  of  driaUng.    Thii  pftintmg,  whieli  we  h*Tfl  leproduced  (p.  !0j], 

the  princip*!  cngTaTen  ue  Heyueiu,  Blooteling,  MtcArdell,  u  ulled  in  Holland  "  The  Fiddler." 

Lebu,  Bhu,  Btzj,  Bremden,  Delfot,  Demouohf,  Wenceilsi  John  de  Vitacher  hiu  iImi  engiaTed,  after  Bntuwer,  a  teriei 

HoU*r,  John  Gole,  T.  Major,  Halsune,  Methan,  Uariuu,  of  four  tap-roomi,  all  of  which  are  excellent,  pattionlarlj  in 

Nichold*,  Plooa  Van  Amitel  in  hii  "  Imitatloni  of  Drawing!  point  of  colouring. 

■fter  the  principal  Flemuh  and  Dutch  Fainten;"  Riedel,  Tbie  b  not  all )  the  fiunoni  Loom  Woitennann  ha*  engraTed, 

father  and  ton ;  Van  Schagra,  Seller,  Schenck,  Van  Sornmei,  after  thb  master,  "  The  BeTcn  Mortal  Sins,"  repreeented  hf 

Spilaburg,   Spooner,   Jonat  SuTderhoef,  Wallerant  Vullant,     half-length  flgnrei.    Voluptnonmeu  ia  there  sketched  in  two 

I^  Taaeenr,  Verkoljie.  waje,  so  that  the  seTen  sini  form  eight  pieces.    Thej  bear 


AoMfrt  fh«M  we  mutt  diatingnish,  at  berond  comparison,  thedpherV.;  andthe"FiTeSensea"— fivepiecei.    Weieein 

Ulootdiog,  LebM,  Hollar,  John  Oole.  and  Suyderhoef,  and  we  Branwer'a  drawings  a  pen  outline,  aided  by  a  little  wash  of 

■WW  sdd  to  the  list  the  great  name  of  Vischer.     He  has  Indian,  and  a  few  bold  touches  and  hatchings  of  the  pen 

«j«med,  after  Btnnwer,  two  pieces  of  the  greatest  beauty,  which  produce  aU  the  efiect  that  could  be  expected  fhrai  theml 

»M  ^tly  aooght  after  by  amatenri,  "  A  Surgeon  dreising  n  The  short,  thick-eet  flgures,  their  grimacee,  and  the  appearance 

"so  I  Poot,"  the  first  proob  of  which  bear  the  inscription,  of  their  heads,  coTcred  with  straight,  stiff  hair,  indicate  their 

^  OM,  parya.  and  a  tap-room,  in  which  one  man  is  playing  a  author  at  a  glance. 
•Mle  and  winking  hit  eye,  three  others  ainging,  and  one  Lebrun  informs  us  that  Dayid  Teniera  painted  In  hU  earlier 
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Btyle  (not  the  fine  silvery  gray)  Bome  paintings  which  have 
been  often  attributed  to  Brauwer,  in  order  to  enhance  their 
price,  and  because  they  did  not  seem  handsome  enough  for 
Teniers  himself. 

The  following  are  somo  of  the  prices  which  Brauwer's  works 
have  fetched : — 

The  Laroqiie.  Sale— Gersalnt,  1745:  A  small  landscape,  in 
a  gilt  frame,  168.  8d.  ;  a  small  beginning  certainly. 

The  Caulet  d'Ha^teville  Sale,  1774  :  '*  A  Dispute  at  Play," 
containing  six  figures,  and  forming  a  pendajit  to  one  of  Cor- 
nelius Dusart*! ,  was  sold  for  X2  only,  it  is  true  that  at  the 
same  sale  a  fine  Rembrandt,  engraved  by  MacArdiU  in  the 
dotted  manner,  brought  only  £24. 

Burgraaf  Sale,  1811 :  A  little  painting  containing  two 
peasants  smoking  beside  an  upturned  cask,  and  a  third  in  the 
background,  £2  lOs. 

Erard  Sale,  1832:  "Tlie  interior  of  a  Public  House,"  on 
wood,  from  the  "Willie  Cabinet;  ten  figures.  £38. 

There  is  but  one  of  Adrain  Brauwer's  paintings  in  the 
Louvre,  the  "Interior  of  a  Tap-rjom."  A  man  seen  ff-otn 
behind  is  asleep  upon  a  table ;  ft  smoker  is  lighting  his  pipe^ 
and  another  is  kissing  the  maid.  In  the  background  two  men 
are  chatting  with  a  little  girl.  • 

Amongst  Brauwer's  pupils  were  Gonxales,  Craesbeck«  Til- 
borg,  Bernard  Fouchers,  and  Jan  Steen^  who  Was  also  the 
pupil  of  Van  Goyen. 


THE    PR()PllIKTAt«l5;— 11. 

Julia  and  her  mother  were  in  the  itiidst  of  theifr  meal  when 
a  knock  came  to  the  door.  Julia  rose  aUd  opened <  It  Was  tile 
concierge. 

**  Bottjour,  madame,"  said  he  grufllyi 

•*  Bonjour^  Monsieur  Germain ;  lirhat  can  t  do  for  you  ?'* 

"  I  come  for  the  money.  I  hate  my  accounts  to  make  M^ 
with  the proprietnire  to-morrow,  dlld  I  must  be  ett  regh,** 

"But,  monsieur,  I  am  sorry  td  say  out  letter  ift  not  yet 
come. 


i» 


*•  There  is  five  weeks'  rerit  due/'  snswei't^d  ihe  porthi' 
brutally ;  "  I  must  have  my  money*** 

*'But  we  are  very  much  in  want  of  the  hioney  too,"  said 
Julia  gently;  "I  irrote  three  days  ago  id  say  that  mamma 
was  very  ill,  and  very  likely " 

"All  this  will  not  pay  my  p/oprietaire^**  cfri^d  M.  Germain. 
*'  I  like  to  have  my  books  all  square ;  no  lagg^tS  fbt  hie.  My 
principle  is,  *  People  Who  can't  pay  should  hot  live  in 
lodgings.'  " 

"Go  down,  .Mr,,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson  firmly  |  **you  ftliali 
have  your  answer  to-morrow." 

"rm»goitig!  I'm  going!  English  bpggars," -hti  mutiefed 
as  he  turned  away  i  dhd  then  hb  added  aloud,  *•  but  mark  liiy 
words — my  money  by  IWelve  o'clock,  or  1  seize." 

"  What  are  Wd  to  do,  mammA?"  cried  ^^ullftj  bathed  in  tears. 

"  You  must  write  to  the  proprietaifc,  state  our  ettse,  refer 
him  to  our  agents  in  England,  and  beg  for  time." 

"  But  M.  Germain  will  neret  deliver  it,"  said  Julia. 

"You  must  nm  out  and  put  it  into  the  post,  direeled  to 
the  propriefm'fB  of  Xo.  — ,  Avenue  de  Champs  Elysees.  He 
will  not  dare  then  to  keep  it  back.  Be  sure  he  will  not 
Hupppct  it  is  from  us." 

Julia  did  as  her  mother  advised:  the  letter  was  written, 
and  put  into  the  post,  and  then  they  sat  down  to  reflect  on  the 
future.  It  was  clear  that  things  in  England  were  very  bad, 
lis  they  had  heard  nothing  since  the  five  pounds  had  been 
sent.  They  must  give  up  their  humble  lodging,  and  take  to 
a  garret.  One  room  in  a  very  poor  neighbourhood  was  all 
they  could  possibly  afford.  Having  come  to  this  resolution, 
which  was  to  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  ihey  could  get  rid  of 
their  present  apartments,  they  went  to  bed. 
•  They  rose  early,  expecting  the  visit  of  their  dreadful  pro. 
prii'taire.  They  had  heard  that  he  was  a  severe  man,  and  they 
looked  with  great  anxiety  to  the  result  of  the  missive. 
Twelve  o'clock  arrived,  and  no  sign  of  any  visit,  but  exactly 


as  the  clock  struck,  in  walked  the  concierge.    His  aspect  was 
dogged  and  stem. 

"Are  you  ready,  madame,"  said  he,  addressing  Mrs. 
Hobinson,  who  sat  in  an  arm-chair  near  a  fire— it  was  noyr  the 
month  of  October. 

'*  I  am  not,  M.  Germain ;  you  must  hare  patience.  I  shall 
v^Tite  to  England  again  to-day,  and  do  my  utmost  to  have  the 
money  sent  by  return  of  post.  My  daughter  has  money  due 
to  her  for  lessons,  too,  which  you  can  have  on  account  on 
Saturday,"  was  the  quiet  reply  of  the  lady. 

"Mere  idle  tales!"  cried  M.  Germain.  ''I  never  allow 
anyone  to  get  behind  with  me«  I  must  haY<}  my  money,  or 
you  must  go,  leaving  security  fot  the  tent.*' 

'*  But|  M.  Gehnain,"  replied  Jullai  quietly,  '<  we  cannot  go 
until  we  have  another  apartment.  We  cannot  take  aiioth.er 
apartment  until  we  hate  more  money;  ^ut  we  should  not 
stop  under  eten  these  citcuinstaiie^Si  Were  we  not  sure  of 
paying  you  after  a  brief  delay.*' 

"  Once  more  I  declare,  that  all  these  explanations  arc 
nothing  to  me.  You  must  pay,  ot  go,"  exclaimed  M.  Germain, 
raising  his  voice. 

•*To  day,'*  replied  Julia,  flrtnljr,  «•  We  can  do  neither." 

"  Do  neither  !"  cried  M.  Germain,  {)utting  himself  into  a 
passion,  while  he  seised  the  young  girl  by  the  arm  and  shook 
her,  * '  I  tell  you,  you  shall  go  out  at  once,  or  my  name  is  not 
Germain," 

Next  instant  the  savage  toncierge  rolled  on  the  floor, 
receiving  as  he  fell  a  (pouple  of  kicks,  which  made  him  bellow 
with  hearty  good  WUl.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  cursing  and 
swearing  |  but  wht^h  he  saw  Mi  Rousset  shaking  the  ladies  by 
the  hand,  he  stood  (I'atisfiJt^d  With  terror  and  astonishment. 

"  Go  do  WUl  sir ;  makd  yHUf  ^Htsket,  and  leare  the  house  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour/'  Said  M.  Rtmsset  passionately. 

*'  But,  monsieur,"  began  the  itudi  humbly. 

**No  words,  obey.** 

**  hut  mon  prnpri^Mre^*  slkld  M,  ^efmain. 

"  You  are  landlord/'  exclaimed  ^tiUi,  blushing  crimson. 

"  I  hare  thit  hotiuUri**  replied  Mi  l^usset,  bowing,  "  and 
t  hate  jttst  read  yotir  eharmin^  hdte.  t  was  coming  up  to 
answer  it  in  person.  When  I  heofd  IhiS  hfttte's  voice." 

*'  Hut  ^-ou  will  tiftfdnh  hibi/'  said  Jiilift  earnestly, '<  it  will 
nt)t  hiippen  agaiUi 

'*  1  |n>otest,*'  began  M«  Geftttain. 

"l^his  young  lady's  re(|ue6ts  fife  eointiiattds  in  this  house," 
replied  M.  Houssdt }  **  hd  W6rds  I  but  gOt    tiet  me  never  have 
such  a  scene  agilifi  lit  \^\f  hotlS($.*' 

The  tDntiargt  boWed  ioW|  Uld  left  the  fdoifi. 

*''M)r  deAf  ^iehdS)'^  said  th@  jrouhg  man<  **  what  is  all  this 
you  t(*U  me.  I'hil  delay  lll  your  femltlahee  is  very  annoying. 
But  as  a  banker,  I  have  an  ageill  ih  London ;  if  you  will 
allbW  me,  t  Will  hate  him  eall  routidi'^ 

"  We  shall  be  most  grateful/^  replied  Hi-s.  Hobinson. 

"  In  the  In^nh  time,  Baid  the  ytniilg  man  in  a  hesitating 
tone,  *'  yoii  Will)  t  hope,  o|ien  an  accotmt  with  me." 

*'  Motisieut  llousset,"  replied  Mrs.  Robinson  much  affected, 
1  cannot  thitik— " 

**  Madame  !**  cried  the  young  man  {lassionately,  *'  I  have 
come  here  fof-  a  very  difierent  purpose  from  what  you  expect. 
I  love  youi  daughter.  I  loved  her  from  the  first  evening  that 
I  saw  her ;  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  never  to  marry,  and 
my  pride  revblted  at  being  vanquished  so  early.  Every  time 
I  saw  her,  again  I  found  my  affection  growing  upon  me,  and 
at  last,  seriously  alarmed  at  the  state  of  my  feelings,  I  fled  to 
Italy.  It  was  in  vain.  I  visited  Home,  Naples,  Florence,  I 
revelled  in  beautiful  scenery,  I  gazed  with  delight  on  the  fair 
plains  and  picturesque  hiUs  of  that  lov^y  eowntiry,  hut  it  Was 
in  vain  ;  and  I  came  back,  post  haste,  conquered,  overcome,  to 
lay  my  heart  and  fortune  at  your  daughter's  feet." 

The  young  man  paused,  out  of  breath  at  the  vehemence  of 
his  emotions. 

*'  But,  Monsieur  Rousset,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Robinson,  while 
Julia  hung  her  head  to  hide  her  tears  and  blushes  ;  **  you  can 
not  be  serious.  Though  of  good  family,  we  are  poor.  Hy 
husband  died  of  a  broken  heart,  after  a  bankruptcy,  leaving 
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us  a  poor  pittance  of  JG72  a  year,  which,  with  Julia's  lessons,  is 
all  we  h»Te." 

*'  Madame  !  I  ask  not  what  you  have.  I  am  rich,  very  rich. 
My  time  is  my»own.  I  have  no  tie  to  keep  me  here.  My 
ihare  in  the  bank  needs  no  attention,  save  on  settlement  day, 
Give  me  your  daughter's  hand,  if  she  is  good  enough  to  coh- 
gent,  and  let  us  return  to  l)eauUful  Italy  together.  You  hare 
no  proper  home,  your  child's  will  of  course  be  yours.  Madame, 
I  earnestly  wait  your  reply." 

"Monsieur,  I  can  make  you  but  one  answer.  Ask  my 
daughter— I  can  but  consent." 

*'  Julia,"  cried  M.  Rousset. 

*'  Henri,"  replied  she,  placing  her  hand  in  his. 

"  And  now,**  said  M*  Kou8^et,  when  the  first  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  emotion  and  excitement  had  passed,  and  Mrs.  Robin- 
son had  returned  after  leaving  them  ten  minutes  alone,  "  you 
bare  been  annoyed  and  worried  this  morning ;  you  must  come 
ftir  a  drire,  sans  eeremciiie,  breakfast  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  dine  in  the  Palais  Royal.  To-morrow  |  shall,  since- you 
permit  it,  hare  all  the  nocessary  papers  prepared,  and  in  fifteen 
days  the  wedding  will  tiike  place." 

The  young  man  spoke  with  animation  and  joy,  and  they 
could  not  refuse  him  anything.  They  dressed  hastily,  and  in 
3  few  minutes  returned  to  t)i«  happy  lover,  who,  with  Julia  on 
hii  arm  now,  went  down  atairs.  As  he  passed  the  portier's 
lodge  M.  Qermain  came  out  and  bowed. 

**  The  first  floor  is  vacant  V*  he  aske4r 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  the  concierge,  bowing. 

"  Then  let  it  be  xtndf  thi*  ifteryioon  for  these  ladies  i  engage 


a  couple  of  good  serrants,  a  cook  and  chambermaid,  and  let 
everything  be  at  their  disposal  before  the  evening." 

M.  Germain  bowed  low,  to  hide  his  astonishment  and 
humiliation. 

"  And  if  anybody  asks  questions,"  continued  M.  Rousset, 
gravely,  **  you  will  say,  that  I  am  going  to  be  married  to  M'ss 
Julia  Robinson  to-morrow  fortnight." 

The  concierge  dropped  his  old  pipe,  which  he  had  previously 
concealed  in  his  doffed  cap,  and  it  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
so  great  was  his  astonishment— a  state  of  moral  petrifaction, 
as  an  American  friend  of  mine  is  wont  to  observe.  M.  RouFsct 
moved  away  at  the  same  time,  and  handing  the  ladies  to  his 
carriage,  they  drove  off.  Quickly  passed  that  day,  for  all 
were  happy ;  and  swiftly  passed  the  fortnight  which  elapsed 
before  they  were  married ;  and,  then,  away  for  Italy ! — land  of 
poetry  and  song,  of  love  and  blue  skies,  of  Petrarch,  of 
Ariosto,  of  Dante — cradle  of  arts  and  science,  nursery  of 
liberty,  though  now,  alas,  enslaved  and  degraded.  They 
passed  a  year  in  that  glorious  land,  and  then  came  back  to 
Paris,  where  they  now  reside.  Madame  Rousset  is  a  charming 
wiftSi  and  does  the  honour  of  her  salon  with  all  the  lady -like 
dignity  of  an  English,  and  the  elegant  ease  of  a  French  woman. 
They  have  travelled  into  Switzerland  and  even  England  and 
Sootland,  and  Henri  is  cured  of  all  his  prejudices  against  the 
land  which  gave  birth  to  his  dear  wife.  Mrs.  Xiobinson  and  her 
daughter,  when  people  talk  about  French  landlords,  und  tell 
stories  of  extortion  and  insolence,  always  stop  them,  declaring 
that  they  have  only  had  experience  of  one,  and  that  the  most 
charming  and  delightful  of  Tropri^iaires, 


HIRAM    P0WBB8 


The  birthplace  of  $fi  indi? idual  is  generally  of  more  impor- 
tance than  his  d9M^^t,  Of  plus  is  seldom,  if  ever,  hereditary  ; 
and  for  one  wHo  dri^wn  inspiration  from  **  blood,"  thousands 
abstract  it  in  wOnder  IIVl4  jojf  irom  their  native  hills. 

The  cirounataFiet*  of  ft  nsme  ai^d  a  genealogical  patrinmny 
have  little  Ia  cfHRfllfHI  with  ths  birth  and  growth  of  noble 
sentiment,  T^ey  mny  foster  the  pride  of  life,  but  cannot  tint 
it  yrith  ap  abi4ilif  f^UQ  pf  glory.  If  is  otherwise  with  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  ^m9  ft?l4  place.  The  objects  that  first  allure  us 
abroad  and  awftl^pH  ^fW  Ufei  the  valleys  and  slopes  in  which 
our  young  feet  fUR  wi)dly  in  the  chase  of  undefined  joy,  the 
air  Uiat  circulAtef  about  our  daily  pathn,  and  the  scenes  that 
lie  open  to  our  $f$%  f^d  heart,  have  a  power  to  rouffe  and 
restrain  thought,  M  th^jF  Slipgle  with  our  young  blood  and 
shape  our  chara$t0f , 

We  know  of  qo  %n^  wh9  Hm  expressed  these  things  more 
truthfully  0iaQ  the  eftlmly  r^^ctive  poet,  Wcwdsworth..  His 
picture  of  ths  herdshoy  gl  Athol  is  pervaded  by  an  almost 
patsiooate  belief  in  |l|fi  fc^mniiire  irffiuences  of  nature : — 

"  In  m$lk  (t0li^limiliimi  HAt  from  terror  free, 
While  yet  a  child  and  long  before  his  time, 
He  had  perceived  the  presence  and  the  power 
Of  greatness ;  and  deep  feelings  had  impressed 
Great  objects  on  his  mind,  with  portraiture 
And  colour  so  distinct,  that  on  his  mind 
They  lay  like  substances,  and  almost  seemed 
To  haunt  the  bodily  sense." 

These  thoughts  naturally  arose  in  the  mind,  as  we  reflected 
on  the  native  and  adopted,  homes  of  Hiram  Powers,  and  the 
toils  of  his  early  boyhood. 

Hiram  Power*  w»8  bom  in  Woodstock,  Vermont,  July  29, 
1805.  He  was  the  youngest  but  one  of  a  family  of  nine 
children.  Hit  parents  were  a  plain  and  industrious  pair, 
possessed  of  the  thrift  and  sober  virtue  ol  New  Englanders. 
They  cultivated  a  small  farm,  and,  by  persevering  husbandry, 
wrung  from  it  a  comfortable  aubsiatence. 

"  Pure  livers  were  they  all,  austere  and  grave, 
And  fearing  Ood." 

In  such  a  place  and  in  tuch  circumstances,  Hiram  Powers,  the 
sculptor,  had  his  birth  and  early  education.    Otta  Quechu 


river,  the  mills  that  its  waters  turned,  and  the  tales  of  the 
Green  Mountains  and  Green  ^Mountain  boys,  supplied  food  for 
his  young  thought.  Lest  we  should  seem  to  overrate  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  birthplace,  and  the  suggestive  and  formative 
infiuenoe  of  nature  upon  the  mind,  we  are  induced  to  quote  a 
paasage  from  Cole's  description  of  his  journey  to  the  White 
Mountains,  and  the  discoveries  in  the  region  which  he  visited. 
**  While  there  was,"  says  he,  "  a  pleasure  in  the  discovery,  a 
childish  fear  came  over  me  that  drove  me  away  ;  the  bold  and 
horrid  features,  that  bent  their  severe  expression  upon  me,  were 
too  dreadful  to  look  upon  in  my  loneliness.  I  could  not  feel 
happy  in  their  communion,  nor  taike  them  to  my  heart  as  my 
companions.  The  very  trees  were  wild  and  savage  in  their 
forms  and  expressions.  This  I  have  found  a  kind  of  law,  the 
l^w  of  congruity  in  nature.  Where  the  region  }a  one  of  savage 
character,  the  trees  in  their  predominant  traits  correspond :  in 
places  whe|:e  the  aspects  of  nature  are  more  gentle,  there  the 
expression  of  the  woods  is  soft  -and  plessing,  and  the  gentle 
outline  of  the  trees  graceful  and  beautilnl'  As  X  walked  down 
the  road,  darkened  by  the  forest  and  rendered  doubly  gloomy 
by  heavy  masses  of  clouds  breaking  round  the  clifts,  I  listened 
with  anxious  eais  for  the  wheels  of  the  coach,  but  always 
found  them  filled  with  the  sound  of  waters,  falling  either  with 
a  whispering  voice  in  the  distance,  or  with  an  angry  roar  near 
at  hand." 

The  education  of  young  Powers  was  very  limited.  It  was 
such  as  the  district  schools  afforded,  and  at  that  tilhe  this  was 
not  much.  It  certainly  had  nothing  to  offer  that  could  either 
awaken  his  imagination  or  cultivate  his.  taste.  But  there  were 
other  schools  beside  the  district  one,  to  which  he  had  access — 
the  school  of  the  artisan  and  the  school  of  nature.  As  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge  of  their  influence  upon  him,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  instruments  and  processes  of  human  skill  first 
a;trakened  his  mind,  and  that  through  a  knowledge  of  different 
kinds  of  handicraft,  so  much  a  part  of  the  Yankee's  life,  he 
found  access  to  nature.  Invention  in  his  case  was  the  early 
nurse  of  imagination ;  «nd  to  it  he  owes  more  of  his  excel- 
lence in  his  special  art  than  lie  or  his  admirers  are  likely  to 
appreciate.  During  the  years  which  he  spent  in  Woodstock, 
he  found  leisure  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  art  of  drawing. 
Here  is  the  first  direction  of  his  mind  towards  the  fine  arts. 
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Aa  hi*  e«ly  yewi  (MMd  by,  hii  fathCT  begwi  to  feel  more 
and  more  the  ttTkitneu  of  hu  ciicunuuncei  uid  the  difficulty 
of  nKintuning  hit  family  upon  his  fum.  He  removed  tn 
Ohio,  and  there,  ihortly  after  his  amvsl,  died.  The  future 
Kulplor  waa  thrown  upon  hii  own  leaouices,  and  neceuily 
becuoe  his  initructor. 

Young  Powei*  set  out  for  Cincinnatti,  feeling  that  the  cha- 
ractei  at  hi*  future  life  depended  upon  hia  own  efibrta. 
Ignorant  of  the  world,  unacquainted  with  himself,  and  poor  in 
friendi,  he  reached  the  city,  where  he  found  employment  in  a 
reading-room  connected  with  oae  of  the  hotels.  Hia  atay  here 
wai  not  long.  He  became  clerk  in  a  produce  atore,  ftom 
which  aitualion  he  waa  cast  out  by  the  fulure  of  the  principal. 
A  clockmaker'a  establiahment  offered  jiim  a  aituation.  Here 
he  remained  for  some  ticoe,  acting  aa  a  collector  of  debta,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  engaged  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  buai- 


Bkill  of  ordinary  handicraft  had  put  oil  the  nobleneaa  of 
conscious  power  oyer  ifaapeleaa  materials.  His  Tocttion  waa 
art.  Under  this  conTiclion,  he  connected  himedf  with  the 
Westeni  Museum  of  Cincinnatti,  where  he "  continued  for 
some  aeven  years,  superintending  the  artistic  department. 
How  sUsnge  are  the  ways  of  Proridence !  How  aingulaz  the 
procesBei  by  which  a  life  is  made  1  In  this  conneiitm,  Fowera  . 
found  the  means  of  self-culture.  The  arrangement  of  wu- 
work  shows  waa  doing  its  work  in  hia  inner  life  and  enabling  | 
him  to  form  more  distinct  conceptions  of  form  In  action  >nd 

In  183S,  Powers  left  Cincinnatti  and  visited  Waahington. 
He  was  in  search  of  reputation  as  aa  artist,  and  t\e  meana  by 
which  be  might  visit  Italy.  He  wished  to  more  among  the 
classic  forms  of  ancient  and  modem  art.  He  was  not  dis- 
appointed.   He  made  leveral  busts  of  the  moat  distinguished 


ness.  It  waa  not  altogether  disagreeable.  The  processes  of 
manutetnie  were  pleasing  to  his  ingenuity  :  the  symmetry  of 
tnachinery,' the  nice  adjustment  of  wheels  and  pinions,  and 
the  regular  meamire  of  time,  had  their  influence  in  forming 
that  rhythm  of  life  ao  essential  to  the  true  artist.  But  he 
could  not  be  content  sa  an  artisan  ;  he  aapiied  to  something 
higher.  About  thi«  time  he  became  acqtiainled  with  a 
Prussian,  who  was  engag^  on  a  bust  of  General  Jackson. 
Tbia  acquaintance  waa  the  occasion  of  giving  the  first  marked 
development  to  the  future  artist.  Powers  sought  and  obtained 
some  instruction  in  modelling,  and  soon  produced  plaster  bnsta 
of  much  merit.  One  of  these  possessed  more  than  ordinary 
excdlenoe,  and  ha*  been  regarded  by  himself  as  possessing  a 
likeness  and  finish  which  will  compare  favourably  with  his 
best  productions. 

These  early  efforu  in  plaatic  art  are  the  birth  of  his  genius. 
Invatiou  had  now  appeared  in  itt  eic«tiTe  form ;  and  the 


men  at  the  cspitol.  Bttll  hia  means  were  inadequate.  Happy 
for  him  that  he  found  a  Mend  in  Mr.  N,  Longwaith.  Bj  the 
liberality  of  this  gentleman,  he  was  enabled  to  reeli*e  th« 
dream  of  hi*  latter  years.    In  18ST  he  landed  in  Florvce. 

The  department  of  U*  art,  whldi  exeioiaed  U*  fint  love, 
continued  to  do  so  for  aome  time.  He  continued  to  work  at 
busts.  He  did  to  partly  from  the  necessity  of  his  circamstacea, 
and  partly  from  tbe  necessity  of  hia  bc^.  Hi*  ideal  life  was 
not  developed.  The  Aiture  sculptor  of  the  "Oreek  Slave" 
lived  in  sensuous  impressions.  Bvsnty,  In  hai  higher  revela- 
tions, was  as  yet  unknown.  As  the  artist  wrought  from  day 
to  day  at  his  busts,  a  change  paaaed  tipoci  him,  and  he  deter^ 
mined  to  use  hi*  apare  time  in  the  attempt  to  produce  an 
ideal  work ;  and  "  Eva  "  wa*  the  result. 

At  thi*  point  in  the  life  of  Powers,  we  deem  it  desirable  to 
pause,  at  it  is  the  dawn  of  bue  art  in  him,  and  indicate  the 
oonras  of  out  •nbseqnent  remark*     Tba  man  I*  new  eon< 
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feasedlj  an  utUt,  and  u  to  be  M«n  in  bii  »oiki.  Hit  inner 
life  U  BoffieieDtl;  developed  to  be  ezpreued  and  written  b;- 
himaelf.  It  ia  our  boiiiiM*  to  nndentand  it,  and  interpret  it 
to  tbe  people. 

The  art  elioaen  b;  Fowen  ia  ipecUl  in  iti  chaiacter,  It  i« 
coDfined  in  ita  nature,  and  muat  be  r^arded  ai  one  of  tbe 
most  definite  ipeciia  of  fine  art.  Tbe  direction  which  it  giTrt 
to  oot  thoughtt  ia  peculiar  and  reitricted ;  but  when  carried 
forward  to  the  higheit  degree  of  culture,  these  apecialitiet 
diMppear,  and  in  their  atead  ^peart  that  perfection  of  form, 
which  readily  allies  itself  to  mutic  and  poetry,  and  produces  a 
similar  iraprealion  on  the  mind.  Sculpture,  in  ita  highest 
drielopment,  bnaiea  itsdf  with  the  expression  of  the  perma. 
nent  in  thonght — thought,  that  In  ideal  beauty  is  ever  seek- 
ing the  infinite.  It  may  do  thia  in  action  or  repose,  but  has  a 
necessary  tendency  to  the  Utter  form  of  expression.  And 
what,  we  ask,   are  the   etsential  qualitiea  of  tbe  art  as  it 


and  "  Fisher-boy,"  and  "  Proaeipine,"  ara  lo  olotely  associated 
with  the  poetic  creations  of  some  of  the  nohleat  minds  of  anti- 
quity and  modem  time*,  at  to  force  upon  us  a  comparison. 
Thia  intimate  assoeiation  we  regard  at  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  affinity  which  eziitB  between  the  fine  arta,  and  which  it 
tdmiiably  eipreased  by  Schiller.  "  Music,"  sayi  he,  "  in  ita 
loftiest  excellence,  must  have  ihape,  and  aAct  us  with  the 
tranquil  power  of  an  antique;  tbe  plastic  art  in  its  highest 
it  become  muaic,  and  move  us  by  direct 
pretence ;  poetry  in  its  moat  perfect  derdopment 
must  ioflnence  us  with  all  the  potency  of  mtuic,  but  at  the 
tame  time,  like  the  plastic  art,  myuA  lurraund  ui  with  a  ckar 
IranquiUity."     This  poetry  we  find  in  the  works  of  Hiram 

Before  the  model  of  "  Eve, "  his  fint  ideal  work  (p,  213),  wat 
Completed,  Thorwaldsen,  the  celebrated  Danish  sculptor,  who 
wat  passing  through  Florence,  paid  bim  a  visit.    He  admired 


embodies  objecti  in  this  state  ?  The  answer  it  supplied  by  a 
remark  of  a  foreign  writes:  "  B«posa  and  dignity  are  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  all  tctilptnre,  repreaenting  objects  not 
actually  in  motion ;  theat  qnalitiet  are  to  be  gained  at  much 
bj  the  dispositiai  of  the  vaiiana  nboidinate  forma,  as  by  the 
ittitade  of  the  flgnie  itaelL"  By  repote  here,  we  are  un- 
doubtedly V>  mdentand  what  Schiller  happily  calli  the  rest 
raaltiiig  froct  the  harmony  of  thonght  and  tensuont  im- 
pnMtont— a  reat  that  enton  readily  into  the  tympathy  of  the 

How  baa  PowvaneUMd  these  qoalitieai  Haa  he  iucoeeded 
inrarryingthecnltureothiatntothiitoftysutei  Inattempt- 
ing  the  Kiaww  to  thtM  qneetiona,  we  ratom  to  hia  8nt  ideal 
work,  and  propoaa  an  examinatiMi  of  hit  produotlont  in  their 
hiitoric  order.  Snch  a  prooedure  alone  can  introduce  us  to 
Iht  true  Ub  of  the  artist 

In  thia  b'bi-'"*"™,  we  must  not  overlook  the  strong  affinity 
o(  the  an  ef  Mit^tue  in  hit  hand  for  poeliy.    Hit "  Eve," 


the  butts  of  the  artist.  The  statue  of  "  Eve  "  excited  his 
admiration.  Powers  could  not  tupprett  his  apprehantions, 
and  began  to  ofler  an  apology,  by  ttating  that  it  was  hit  first 
statue.  The  noble  old  sculptor  stopped  hitn,  and  rendered  an 
apology  useleta  by  the  remark ;  "  Any  man  might  be  proud  of 
it  as  his  last." 

The  "  Eve  "  of  Powers,  which  elicited  this  commendatioh, 
is  now  on  exhibition  at  tbe  Crystal  Palace,  for  the  first  time 
We  had  often  heard  of  it  through  amateurs  and  travellers, 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  see  it  in  the  artist's  studio ;  but 
not  till  it  appeared  in  the  Crystal  Palace  were  we  able  s«  a 
people  to  understand  and  feel  it.  It  is  a  noble  work,  and 
evincea  the  high  degree  of  perfection  to  which  art  had  been 
cultivated  in  the  breast  of  the  artist.  The  sentiment  is  con- 
scious guilt,  as  it  awakes  in  the  first  dawn  of  reflection.  A 
tender  regret  steals  in  tadness  over  the  eonnteoance,  and 
memory  recalla  np  the  past,  and  givea  it  an  obvious  ascendancy 
over  the  in^reasiont  of  a  santnoua  prttanoa.    Shame  dejects 
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he  head,  and  raises  one  of  the  bands,  feebly  holding  the  for- 
bidden fruit  to  the  breast,  while  timidity  steals  over  the  whole 
frame  and  suspends  the  footfall.  The  conception  and  execu- 
tion are  marked  by  delicate  truthfulness,  repose,  and  dignity. 

The  work,  although  possessing  these  noble  qualities, 
scarcely  reaUses  the  highest  condition  of  ike  art.  It  is 
beautiful,  but  too  coldly  intellectual  for  the  first  woman,  the 
mother  of  mankind ;  and  when  carefully  compared  with  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  fall,  or  Milton's  conception  of  it, 
fails  to  carry  the  sense  of  guilt  to  the  heart  and  impress  us 
with  its  presence. 

The  "  Greek  Slave  "  (p.  213)  was  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
model  of  Bve  was  completed.  It  was  finished  in  eight  months. 
It  is  widely  kno^n  in  this  country,  and  in  England.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Great  London  Exhibition.  An  extract  from 
one  of  the  journals  will  show  us  how  it  was  received.  Th^ 
journal  speaks  of  it  in  restricted  praise. 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  work  of  considerable 
merit  of  execution ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  question  its 
claim  to  rank  with  the  highest  productions  of  the  sculptor *£ 
art.  We  may  generally  state  that  our  objections  to  it  are 
that  the  figure  in  itself  is  ill-studied,  and  the  attitude  con- 
strained and  inelegant ;  whilst  the  incident  supposed  1o  be 
represented,  that  of  a  modest  female  forcibly  exposed  in  a 
sKve-market,  and  keenly  sensitive  of  the  humiliating  indignity 
to  which  she  is  subject,  deprives  it  of  that  charm  which 
attaches  to  the  nude  figures  of  ancient  art,  wherein  an  obvious 
innocent  unconsciousness  of  dethabiUe  prevents  all  compunc- 
tions on  the  score  of  propriety." 

The  detractions  which  this  critic  would  have  us  make  from 
the  second  ideal  work  of  Powers,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
moral  condition  of  his  own  heart.  That  nude  slave,  chained 
in  the  Turkish  market  and  awaiting  the  terribly  condition  of 
servitude,  is  a  noble  and  pure  conception.  There  is  no  affeo- 
tation  of  art  creating  attitudes  and  devices  to  conceal  shame 
and  modesty,  because  there  are  none  to  conceal.  They  are 
lost  in  a  subdued  abstraction  from  all  that  iff  sensuous  in  the 
present,  and  an  intense  but  calm  conception  of  the  past,  and 
,  in  it  her  own  dear  home.  There  she  stands  in  clear  tran- 
quillity, and  as  we  gaze  upon  her,  it  falls  upon  our  hearts  like 
the  quiet  of  an  early  autumn  dawn- 

The  *<  Fisher  Boy"  (p.  212)  was  the  next  work  of  Powers. 
It  is  well  known  in  America,  but  has  not,  we  believe^  called 
forth  the  same  warmth  of  approbation  as  the  ^'  Greek  Slave," 
or  *'  Eve."  This  may  be  owing  to  the  character  of  the  subject. 
It  is  not  as  rich  in  associations  as  either  of  the  others.  Th3 
conception  partakes  of  much  of  the  ideal  purity  of  the  works 
already  noticed.  It  is  natural,  fresh,  and  beautiful  in  sim- 
plicity and  Innocence.  The  boy  holds  a  shell  to  his  ear,  and 
listens  attentively  to  the  air  as  it  murmurs  through  its  convo- 
lutions. The  feeling  is  not  intense  enough,  and  the  face  is 
wanting  in  imagination.  Judged  severely,  we  are  constrained 
to  give  it  a  much  lower  place  in  art  than  his  other  ideal  works. 
In  confirmation  of  this  decision,  we  present  a  poetic  creation 
of  a  similar  character  from  Wordsworth,  and  suggest  a  com- 
parison : — 

'*  I  have  seen 

A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 

Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 

The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell ; 

To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 

Listened  intensely ;  and  his  countenance  soon 
«  Brightened  with  joy ;  for  murmurings  from  within 

Were  heard,  sonorous  cadences !  whereby, 

To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 

Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea." 

The  bust  of  Proserpine,  an  engraving  of  which  we  are  able 
to  present  our  readers  (p.  216),  is  also  an  ideal  work.  It  is  not 
Proserpine  of  Grecian  Mythology  in  the  field  of  Enna, 

"  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered." 

It  is  that  Proserpine  as  the  conception  of  female  beauty  in 
repose.    The  artist  has  delicately  touched  the  marble  into  a 


form  expressive  of  this  conception  as  it  existed  in  his  mind. 
Is  it  just  ?  We  do  not  inquire  now  about  the  execution  of  the 
work,  but  the  thought.  It  is  tranquillity  itself — a  rest  tKat  is 
ready  to  pass  into  the  sleep  of  vital  powers.  As  such,  it  is  too 
sensuous,  and  does  not  indicate  the  realisation  of  beauty,  in 
its  highest  state,  as  the  harmony  of  happy  thought  and  the 
warmth  of  sensuous  impressions.  Proserpine  is  too  cold  for 
flesh  and  blood,  and  too  still  for  mortal  life. 

In  addition  to  these  works.  Powers  has  produced  others  of 
singular  merit.  The  biists  of  Webster,  Jackson,  Marshall, 
and  the  st&tue  of  Calhoim,  are  worthy  of  his  chisel.  The 
work  which  now  adorns  his  studio  is  the  heroic  statue  of 
"  America."  It  is,  of  course,  a  personification — a  female 
figure— and  is  monumental  in  its  character.  ^^  America  "  rests 
her  right  hand  upon  the  f^ces,  or  bound  pikes  of  Justice,  and 
with  her  left  points  to  heaven,  the  source  of  power  and  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  right.  The  insignia  of  tyranny  are  under 
her  feet,  and  on  her  head  is  a  tiara  studded  with  stars.  Her 
expression  is  noble.  She  is  a  conception  of  grandeur  and 
freedom.  We  said  the  work  was  monumental  in  its  character, 
and  yet  the  nation  that  it  so  nobly  represents  and  honours, 
delays  to  claim  it  as  her  own,  and  transfer  it  to  the  capitol. 

Wo  intimated  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  that  the 
creative  imsgination  of  Powers  was  nmrsed  in  his  InTentive- 
ness,  and  that  his  plastic  art  arose  out  of  his  skill  in  different 
kinds  of  handicraft.  That  skill,  it  seems,  was  an  inheritance. 
He  remembered  it  in  Italy.  He  cultivated  it,  and  in  his  hands 
it  became  a  power  by  which  he  broke  through  the  staid 
mannerism  that  had  ever  marked  the  methods  of  modelling  in 
plaster.  He  invented  a  new  method.  A  letter  from  him, 
published  in  *'  Putnam's  Monthly,"  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
invention  and  its  application,  which  we  insert  here  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers,  and  in  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  the 
sculptor's  life  as  written  in  his  own  words. 

"  Tnn  KSW  MLTHOn  OF  HODBLLIMO  IS  PLASTER  P0&  SCULFTUUr.. 

The  tools,  are : 

1st.  TroweU,  the  handles  of  wood,  the  blades  of  gutta 
percha,  set  in  metallic  backs  x>r  sheaths.  These  are  of  various 
forms  and  sizes,  and,  being  elastic,  the  plaster  can  be  put  on 
with  them  somewhat  as  with  a  brush. 

2nd.  Chiteh  of  various  shapes  and  sizes. 
.  3rd.  Scrapert. 

4th.  ^rfora'ed  or  openjihsy  every  tooth  having  an  opening 
in  front  of  it  through  the  body  of  the  instrument,  so  that  the 
filings  or  dust  may  pass  through  and  escape  from  the  outer 
side,  thus  leaving  the  teeth  unclogged  and  free  to  act.  A 
common  file  or  rasp  would  soon  fill,  and  cease  to  act  upon  t}ie 
plaster.  The  open  files  arc  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  curved, 
rounded,  fiat,  &c.  They  are  made  of  steel  or  hoop  iron,  and 
by  a  machine  which  punches  the  holes  at  the  same  time  that 
it  raises  the  teeth.  The  form  is  given  to  the  file  after  the 
holes  and  teeth  have  been  made.  ' 

Having  the  tools,  the  material  must  be  prepared,  and  this  is 
common  plaster  of  Paris.  Suppose  the  work  projected  is  an 
erect  statue,  the  process  is  as  follows :— A  pair  of  irons  cor- 
responding to  the  bones  of  the  legs  in  direction,  though  not 
necessarily  in  shape,  miuit  be  set  up  on  a  platform,  rising 
nearly  as  high  as  the  hips,  with  the;  lower  ends  bent  sideways 
in  order  to  have  a  good  anchorage  in  the  plaster  which  is  to 
form  the  base  of  the  statue.  Avoimd  these  irons  the  base  is 
commenced  by  pouring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mixed  plaster 
to  foin^^  We  have  thus  before  us  a  platform  of  plaster, 
with  a  pair  of  irons  standing  in  it.  The  statue  must  now  be 
built  up  with  hrkki  and  mortar. 

The  bricks  are  made  of  plaster,  and  the  mortar  is  plaster 
and  water. 

The  bricks  are  made  by  laying  down  a  piece  of  oil- cloth 
upon  the  floor  and  pouring  upon  it  a  quantity  of  plaster,  made 
liquid  with  water.  So  soon  as  this  begins  to  harden,  it  must 
be  scored,  like  short-cake,  so  that  when  quite  set  or  hard,  it 
may  be  easily  broken  into  many  fragments  of  yarious  shapes 
and  sizes. 

Having  a  Quantity  of  those  bricks  on  one  side,  and  a 
barrel  of  mixed  (fluid)  plaster  on  the  other,  and  a  trowel  in 
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the  hand,  the  work  it  commenced  by  sopping  a  brick  in  the 
fluid  plaster,  and  placing  it  against  the  base  and  side  of  one  of 
the  irons ;  and  then  another  and  another,  filling  in  the  creyices 
with  plaster-mortar.  Thus  the  work  goes  on,  until  the  body 
is  reached,  when  it  is  continued  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
a  canty  is  left  in  the  centre,  to  be  closed  at  the  neck — which 
is  made  solid — and  reopened  in  the  head. 

HaTing  the  figure  (legs,  body,  and  head)  up,  the  chisels  are 
now  to  be  used  in  roughing  it  into  the  general  human  shape. 
This  done,  the  arms  are  to  be  added.  A  long  brick  is  sopped 
at  one  end  in  fluid  plaster,  and  placed  against  one  shoulder. 
It  soon  adheres,  and  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  upper  arm*  To 
this  is  added  another  long  brick,  to  form  the  fore  arm.  Addi- 
tions are  then  made  to  fill  the  arm  out.  The  whole  is  now 
gone  over  with  the  chisels,  taking  off  here  and  adding  there, 
as  may  be  found  necessary,  until  the  chisels  are  no  longer 
required.  Then  the  open  files  come  into  play.  They  act  like 
planes,  and  soon  produce  even  surfaces,  taking  off  all  irregu- 
larities. The  trowels  are  still  useful  in  filling  up  cavities  and 
making  slight  additions.  Small  brushes  are  useful  when  very 
little  b  to  be  added. 

It  is  necessary  to  cover  the  bricks  entirely  with  a  coating  of 
plaster,  for  otherwise  they  will  appear,  and  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  the  surface.  The  surface,  moreover,  should  be  kept 
quite  clean,  else  the  plaster  will  not  adhere.  It  should  always 
be  brttihed  before  putting  new  plaster  on,  and,  in  case  the 
work  has  been  laid  aside  for  a  long  time,  the  whole  surface 
must  be  scraped  or  filed  before  beginning  anew ;  otherwise 
the  plaster  will  not  adhere  firmly.  . 

If  an  alteration  be  desired  in  the  position  of  the  head,  the 
arms,  or  even  the  body,  it  can  be  made  by  sawing  the  parts  in 
tvo,  and  then  re-uniting  them  by  forcing  fiuid  plaster  (with  a 
syringe)  into  the  fissures.  The  arms  can  be  taken  off  and 
tinished  separately,  putting  them  on  from  time  to  time  to  see 
the  effect. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  keep  the  model  wet ;  the  dryer  it  is  the 
better. 

Ihere  are  other  details  of  the  process  which  would  require 
too  much  space  to  ^ecify. 

The  advantages  of  this  process  of  modelling  over  the  clay 
process  are  numerous :  I  will  mention  a  few  of  them* 

The  plastering  is  imchangeable ;  it  neither  shrinks  nor 
Bwelli,  and  it  does  not  require  wetting  and  covering'  with 
i-loths  or  oil-cloths,  to  keep  it  intact  and  in  order. 

No  moulding  ia  necessary  to  transfer  the  form  from  clay  to 
plaster.  The  model  for  the  marble  is  not  a  cast;  but  the 
plaster  figure,  as  it  came  from  the  artist's  hands,  is  itself  the 
model. 

The  process  is  less  tedious  than  clay-modeUing,  for  by 
means  of  the  openJUet  more  can  be  done  with  plaster  in  a  day 
than  with  clay  in  several  days. 

A  clay  model  cannot  be  changed  materially  after  it  has  once 


been  commenced  ;  for  the  iron  skeleton  which  sustains  every 
part  of  it  is  a  fixture.  But  in  the  plaster  model,  the  iron 
frame -work  is  only  in  the  legs,  all  the  rest  can  be  cut  apart, 
and  varied  from  the  original  design  in  accotdance  with  a&y 
afterthought  of  the  artist ;  and  this  is  a  very  great  advantage. 

Modelling  In  plaster  is  not  new,  but  my  way  of  doing  it  is 
new ;  at  least,  I  know  of  none  who  hate  done  it,  if  I  except 
such  as  have  been  instructed  by  me.  But  my  method  would 
offer  very  little  advantage  over  the  old  way  of  working  in  day, 
were  it  not  for  the  open  file,  an  instnunent  quite  new  and  of 
my  own  invention.  It  is  made  by  a  machine  constructed  by 
me  fbr  the  purpose,  and  which  produces  them  rapidly  and 
with  very  little  manual  labour. 

lit  Horence  there  are  models  of  statues  several  hundreds 
of  years  old,  done  evidently  in  plaster,  but  roughly  done. 
The  difiiculty  always  has  been  Uifinuh  a  plaster  model.  By 
my  method,  and  with  my  instruments,  the  highest  finish  can 
be  obtained  with  ease." 

.  The  style  of  Powers,  on  which  we  propose  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  is  eminently  natural.  In  saying  this  we  are  aware  of 
bestowing  no  ordinary  commendation ;  and  yet,  it  is  indefinite. 
What  is  natural  to  one  may  be  apparent  affectation  in  another. 
By  naturalf  then,  in  a  work  of  art,  we  mean  the  strictest  pro- 
priety, that  which  is  fit  or  becoming  the  ideal  creation  in  all 
the  appropriate  circumstances  of  its  being. 

Powers  hte  preserved  a  singular  independence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  ityle,  and  in  circumstances  adapted  to  make  any 
but  an  original  mind  imitative.  He  did  not,  as  was  to  be 
feared,  on  his  arrival  in  Florence,  become  the  slavish  admirer 
of  classic  art,  and,  in  his  inexperience,  mistake  the  calling  of 
a  copyist  fot  that  of  a  creator.  He  rose  superior  to  the 
fashionable  mannerism  and  tendency  to  generalisation  that 
prevailed  so  extensively  in  Europe  at  the  time.  He  dared  to 
be  free,  and  wisely  broke  through  all  such  restraints.  He 
substituted  individual  thought  for  generalisation.  Mannerism 
gave  place  to  sentiment.  He  turned  away,  too,  from  the 
violence  of  action,  and  sought  to  perfect  his  art  in  the  repose 
of  beauty — the  harmony  of  spiritual  impulses.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  freedom  from  conventional  conditions,  the  art 
of  sculpture^  in  his  hand,  dropped  much  of  its  specialities,  and 
allied  itself  most  closely  to  music  and  poetry,  producing  a 
similar  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  The  result  of  this 
tendency  'Which  he  gave  to  his  art  was,  that  his  style  at  once 
became  distinctive,  combining  a  simple,  intellectual  and  pure 
conception  with  a  delicate,  skilful,  and  elaborate  execution, 
and  in  both  presenting  alike  a  truthful  adherence  to  nature. 
The  best  proof  of  Its  excellence  is  to  be  found  in  its  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  spectator.  It  surrounds  it  with  a  clear  tran- 
quillity. It  may  be  too  cold.  The  imagination  is  pure,  but  the 
sentiment  seems  to  be  wanting  in  the  glow  of  consciousness. 
B^ch  is  Hiram  Powers,  the  living  American  sculptor. 


AMESIOAK    ART. 


Amfaican  art,  like  American  literature,  is  not  understood  at 
home  or  abroad.  It  is  praised  too  highly  by  some:  it  is 
depreciated  too  much  by  others.  The  artist,  with  few  excep- 
tions, has  betaken  himself  to  his  easel,  and  left  its  vindication 
to  litertry  amateurs,  and  in  some  cases  to  literary  brokers. 
Critics,  wise  in  its  technicalities,  have  praised  or  blamed  im- 
moderately, and  the  people,  borne  on  by  the  heavy  pressure  of 
life,  have  hurried  to  the  maits  and  thoroughfares  of  business. 
Art,  in  the  mean  time,  has  lived  in  solitude,  content  with  the 
devotion  of  a  few  simple-hearted  men,  showing  herself  once  a 
tear  to  the  world,  while  the  troubled  multitude,  busied  with 
Blocks  or  charmed  with  the  doings  of  the  mason  and  uphol- 
sterer, are  satisfied  to  live  in  ignorance  of  a  class  of  men 
devoted  to  fine  art,  tmless  when  occasionally  startled  by  a 
newspaper  announcement  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Academy  of 
Dt'sign,  or  some  passing  criticism  on  art  itself,  as  genial  in 
most  cases  as  the  praise  or  blame  thlit  the  sensualist  bestows 


on  virtue.  We  are  not,  as  a  nation,  deeply  moved  by  works 
of  the  fine  arts. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  people 
continue  devoted  to  senffuous  shows,  and  the  elegant  among 
the  people  speak  of  art  in  the  same  tone  that  they  praise  a 
waltz  of  Julien.  Even  the  poet  sings  of  it  in  catches  as  fitful 
as  the  tmtimely  note  of  the  blue>  birds.  The  artist  himself 
becomes  despondent  as  he  sees  the  multitude  running  after 
shows  and  showmen,  while  the  creations  of  his  heart,  ab- 
stracted in  passionate  love  from  nature,  and  transferred  in 
living  shapes  to  the  canvas,  attract  only  a  passing  notice. 

It  is  retributive.  The  artist  has  ovwlooked  too  much  the 
heroism  of  art— the  chivalry  of  his  calling.  The  artist, 
either  in  selfish  devotion  to  his  work,  or  impelled  by  the 
general  love  of  gain,  giving  a  jaundiced  tinge  to  his  atmosphere, 
has  retired  into  his  own  sphere,  and  lived  among  the  speeiali* 
ties  of  his  art.    Ungenerous  life  !    He  has,  accordingly,  neg* 
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Gcted  the  litantnre  of  hli  pTofauiou.    The  woiks  of  Cole  EunettiieH  i«  to  become  ■  put  of  their  eziitence,  and  the 

Mid  AlUton  are  ecucelj  sn   ezceptioii.    He  hu  pMied  by  work*  for  which  thej  diim  •ttentioii  moit  be  works  tli*t 

llie  dat;f  whioh  he  owe*  to  hii  coonli^,  to  come  fbnb  end  have  a  luune  end  e  piece  In  our  dTiliMtios,    Art,  if  it  woold 

educate  the  popular  ta*t«— come  forth  and  be  the  interpreter  not  be  demeatud  tn  an  aye  where  Marviet  it  to  be  the  passport 

of  Bne  art  aa  wellu  it*  cultiTator.  to  eminence   and  maehinei    the  revolutioiiaiT  iuplementa, 

Baoalllng  the  mind  bom  thii  partial  diTetaion  of  thought  to  muat  ihow  iiaelf  more  daring  and  bettn  acqaaiuted  with 

ita  flnt  and  main  intemt,  we  relume  the  eubject  in  form,  and  natiure  and  humanity,  and  aid  man  in  reading  the  worka  of 


propoae,  la  thia  article,  to  Introduce  AHitiiCAN  Art  to  the  Ood  and  traneferring  to  hia  heart  the  thoughta  that  breathe  in 

people.     Critical  Hemoira  of  Artiate  and  engraTinga  of  their  their  aubetential  fdrmi.    Then  ihall  art  become  the  liturgy  of 

chief  worha  will  follow  in  regular  ■ncceeaion,  and  make  up  beauty  and  allj  itaelf  to  worahip.    The  painting,  the  itatue 

onr  contribution  to  art-literature.    It  may  be  that  we  ihaU  and  the  poem  ^all  be  in  request  btri  for  utility, 

ba  iuceeaafnl  in  the  ondeitaking-,  and  not  only  educate  tbe  We  return  to  the  point  of  departuis.    American  art,  like   | 

popular  taite,  bnt  alao  awaken  in  the  breaeti  of  artiata  them-  American  literature,  ia  not  underatood  at  home  or  abroad. 

•elTca  a  more  practieal  and  genetoo*  deration  to  their  art,  There  ia  a  feeling  on  the  Thamee  and  the  Rhine  that  we  hav« 
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It  ia  true ;  but  we  are  not  *  young 
unrc  ouMlvct  bj  the  two  hondrtd 


TKI  OUU  tLATB,   BT   KIKAM  FOITBU.  BTI,   BT   HIKAM   POWBU. 

dI  coucioiu    piilt    and  WMkncu.      And    *rli»t    mrs    thete  yewiof  our  exl*t*neeoa  tbUcODtinent,  ot  the  eightf  7MM0I 

'polo|ici  i    A  ftw  of  them  lauf  be  prewntcd  htrt  tor  connul  our  independmce.     Oar  rooti  ttrike  Into  the  toil  of  twelT* 

,  '■'^NFroaT,  Miiturie»-in  EofUnd. 
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The  circumstances  of  a  ne\o  cotmiiy.  are  unfavourable  tO'  art. 
There  is  point  in  this  remark  only  to  the  savage.  A  country 
cannot  be  long  new,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  to  a  people 
armed  with  machinery.  The  artizan  soon  makes  a  pathway 
for  the  artist. 

The  excitement  attending  the  estahlishment  of  our  national 
existence  and  institutions  has  drawn  off  the  public  mind  from  the 
lores  and  walks  of  beauty.  The  truth  of  this  apology  is  con- 
ceded. The  felling  of  woods,  the  bridging  of  rivers,  the 
digging  of  canals,  and  the  construction  of  iron  roads,  have 
engrossed  the  people.  We  are'  aware  of  this.  But  a  people 
capable  of  these  things  should  not  be  destitute  of  art.  A 
people  80  highly  civilised  as  to  care  mainly  for  individual 
man,  and  project  a  noble  systepd  of  common  schools,  has  no 
apology  to  offer,  if  art  is  poor  ai)d  neglected  in  their  midst. 

These  apologies  we  regard  as  of  little  moment.  They 
explain  nothing.  They  are  the  plea  of  unreflecting  weakness. 
There  are  considerations,  however,  that  do  explain  the  con- 
dition of  art  among  us,  and  may,  if  ingenuously  weighed, 
prepare  us  to  determine  intelligently  the  character  of  its 
works.  A  few  of  these  considerations  may  be  stated  in  this 
place. 

The  'Constant  tendency  to  colonise^  attended,  as  it  commonly 
is,  with  the  troubled  excitement  of  annexation,  has  retarded 
the  growth  of  true  art  and  literature  among  us.  It  leads  us 
from  home  and  the  heart.  Life  is  more  than  thought,  and 
daring  activity  more  than  conscious  reflection.  It  agitates 
society,  even  in  the  secluded  mountain  village,  and  breeds  in 
all  classes  an  unhappy  disquietude.  The  concentration  of 
thought  is  rendered  impossible.  Life  is  outward  and  ever 
outward;  and  this,  too,  by  the  patronage  of  the  nation. 
Beauty  seldom  accompanies  such  a  march ;  and  fine  art, 
unwilling  to  take  the  road  to  El  Dorado,  or  become  a  wrangler 
in  the  political  arena,  is  abandoned  by  the  nation. 

The  passions  that  induce  colonisation  are  seldom  of  a  pure 
character  :  they  are  troubled  passions.  Even  when  the 
oppressed  seeks  and  asylum,  he  carries  with  hinrv  an  agitated 
sense  of  vn-ong  that  frets  the  quiet  of  his  being,  and  forbids 
the  entrance  of  art  into  his  breast.  The  passions  that  settled 
Jamestown,  and  immortalised  Plymouth  Rock,  and  carried 
forward  the  steps  of  swarming  men  towards  the  Pacific,  how- 
ever noble  as  a  part  of  life,  will  be  found,  when  carefully 
analysed,  ungenial  to  everything  that  does  not  wear  the  image 
and  superscription  of  a  careful  utility.  They  induce  a  form  of 
life  that  forbids  alike  the  culture  of  taste  and  fervid  fancy. 
The  actual  reigns  in  dread  supremacy  over  the  ideal. 

The  \cant  of  stimulus  among  us  is  unfortunate  for  art.  The 
hand  and  the  eye  need  it,  and  unless  it  is  meted  out  in  some 
measure,  the  fire  of  devotion  goes  out  on  the  altar  of  artist-life, 
or  the'  sparkling  blaze  is  changed  for  a  smoking  brand. 
Artists  may  talk  of  love  for  their  art,  and  in  very  stubbornness 
work  on,  regardless  of  the  world.  They  can  produce  little 
that  is  worthy  of  their  calling.  They  are  social  beings,  and 
when  cut  off  from  a  happy  and  appreciating  society,  are  denied 
the  conditions  of  true  art.  Great  thoughts  may  live  upon  the 
canvas,  but  they  will  live  there  as  unfriendly  and  unnatural  as 
the  monk  in  his  cell.  Neglect  is  cold,  and  when  it  becomes 
habitual,  chills  the  freshest  buds  of  being.  The  state  does 
not  patronise  American  art:  there  is  no  society  or  body  of 
men  to  foster  the  risings  of  artistic  thoughts. 

The  extreme  tendency  tp  individuality  and  the  want  of 
nationality,  we  regard  as  no  ordinary  hindrances  to  art.  The 
individual  can  never  raise  himself  up  out  of  society  without 
endangering  himself  and  his  calling.  Art  suffers  in  endless 
diversity ;  it  will  not  bear  sectional  restrictions.  Art  has  its 
habitation  in  a  general  mind.  B elie ving  what  we  have  vmtten, 
we  look  over  oiir  vast  national  domain,  and  whatever  political 
or  ecclesiastical  creed  warms  its  members,  or  rouses  them  into 
unnatural  antagonism,  the  democratic  element,  an  element 
essentially  sectional,  works  endless  diversity  and  destroys  that 
unity  which  is  necessary  to  nationality.  In  such  a  jarring 
state  of  things,  how  can  art  flourish — art,  whose  aim  and 
mission  are  to  be  found  in  the  harmonioufl  embodiment  of  all 
our  true  impulses  ? 


In  view  of  these  considerations,  we  see  that  the  American 
artist  has  much  to  contend  with.  His  life  is  shadowed  in 
Beattie's  Mii^strel.  'Still,  we  see  no  reason  why  he  should  b^^ 
impeded.  Has  not  genius  in  all  ages  been  heroic,  and  forced 
itself  into  notice  by  its  triumphs?  There  may  be  a  nolle 
American  art.  But  all  this  settles  no  point.  It  docs  not 
afford  us  even  a  criterion  of  judgment  on  the  subject.  We 
know  it,  but  we  do  not  know  where  a  criterion  is  to  be  found. 
We  are  a  peculiar  nation.  We  cannot  compare  ourselves 
with  ancient  Greece,  forced  to  be  original ;  nor  yet  with  any 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  forced  by  the  gathered  riches  of 
Greece  to  be  imitative. 

A  question  arises  here  of  some  importance,  and  one  that 
changes  the  whole  aspect  of  things.  It  may  be  that  American 
art,  like  Americ«'ui  institutions,  is  destined  to  be  peculiar,  and 
in  its  development,  produce  works  that  accord  with  our 
national  inheritance.  Physically  considered,  our  country 
combines  the  features  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  be  the  home  of  matured  humanity.  Is  the  art 
which  it  nourishes  to  be  equally  noble  and  generous  ? 

Four  questions  present  themselves  here,  and  await  our 
answers  i—What  is  art  f  Does  it  depend  on  civiUscUion  f  JVhaf 
is  American  Art  f    How  has  it  been  cultivated  t 

It  is  not,  we  remark,  our  intention  in  this  introductory  article 
to  discuss  questions  in  detail,  any  one  of  which  is  suificioitly 
broad  for  a  treatise,  but  simply  indicate  their  nature.  It  is 
proposed  to  do  even  this,  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  understand  and  appreciate  our  subject.  In  doing  it  we 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  forming  a  good  conception  of 
art  in  its  entireness,  in  order  to  judge  correctly  of  any  of  its 
special  developments.  ^ 

WhcU  is  art  f  To  this  question  we  are  naturally  conducted 
by  the  course  which  otu*  thoughts  have  taken.  It  meets  us 
as  we  approach  American  art.  In  answering  it,  we  must 
be  discriminating,  as  far  at  least  as  wiU  comport  with  the 
popular  character  of  our  work.  We  need  distinctions  that 
distinguish  when  there  is  a  difference. 

Art,  it  may  be  observed,  as  seen  in  the  etymolozy  of  its 
name,  conducts  us  at  once  within  the  breast  of  the  artist.  It 
is  an  independent  thing.  It  is  above  all  positive  conventions, 
and  is  as  indignant  under  the  capricious  requirements  of  men 
as  Pegasus  under  the  rein  and  lash  of  the  farmer.  Art  enjoys 
an  absolute  immunity  from  all  caprice. 

Attempting  to  read  the  heart  of  the  artist,  we  find  ourselves 
attempting  the  analysis  and  explanation  of  a  strange  conten- 
tion between  the  unity  and  diversity  of  his  being.  His  sen- 
suous impressions  are  ever  varied  and  varying,  while  tho 
consciousness  of  internal  unity  forces  upon  him  the  duty  of 
seeking  permanent  beauty,  the  ever-fleeing  pole  of  artist-life. 
Its  leafage  and  bloom  are  unsatisfactory.  He  seeks  its  truth. 
He  struggles  to  reach  it.  In  this  struggle  his  impressions  grow 
into  the  rhythm  of  music ;  and  his  conceptions  ally  themselves 
to  the  severity  of  correct  science.  The  object  is  gained :  the 
end  is  reached.  A  clear  tranquillity  floats  about  his  being, 
and  out  of  the  necessity  of  beauty  art  comes  forth, — the  pow/r 
to  represent  permanent  moral  thought  in  free  living  shapes.  Noble 
art !  and  so  simply  and  naturally  is  the  representation  made 
that  it  reproduces  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  This  is 
the  evidence  of  its  truthfulness.  True  art  appears  as  a  develop- 
ment of  humanity,  and  seeks  its  good  in  conducting  man  by 
the  sense  and  culture  of  beauty  to  a  peaceful  recognition  of 
the  FiBST  Fair.  This  is  its  lofty  mission,  and  in  fulfilling  it, 
art  associates  itself  with  science  and  religion. 

Does  artf  lis  thus  defined,  depend  on  civilisation  f  The  artist 
in  whose  heart  true  art  has  its  habitation,  is  dependent  upon 
it.  He  is  the  child  of  his  time,  and,  in  his  early  development, 
is-  also  its  pupil.  If  we  examine  any  school  of  painting,  we 
find  that  all  that  is  distinctive  in  it  had  its  external  origin  as 
much  in  the  national  life  as  in  the  hills  aod  woods  and 
climate  that  made  up  the  national  inheritance.  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,the  favourite  painter  of  the  English,'*  has  fortunately,' 
says  a  writer  on  art,  "chosen  a  class  of  subjects  eminently 
national  and  in  hsnnony  with  the  puzsoits  and  tastes  of  the 
people." 
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llie  moral  atnuMphere  which  the  artist  breathes^  and  the 
ir.>titutions  among  which  he  lives,  exercise  an  enslaving  or 
liberating  influence  oyer  him.  His  creations  are  debased  or 
fnnobled.  Accordingly,  we  find  art  flourishing  only  under  the 
reign  of  freedom.  Greece  alone  produced  art  for  the  ancients. 
And  why  ?  She  was  free.  Europe  has  imitated  her.  And 
why?  Not  because  Greece  exhausted  the  province  of  art. 
No.  Europe  waa  not  so  free  as  Greece  to  create  for  herself. 
The  state,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  the  grand  representative 
of  humanity  to  its  citizens,  and  when  despotic,  corrupt  or 
imperfect,  must  exert  an  unhappy  influence  on  art.  *'CUi- 
hsitioD,"  to  use  the  langUF  ge  of  Schillcir,  •'  far  from  placing  us  in 
freedom,  only  unfolds  a  new  want  with  every  power  'that  it 
t-ducates  within  us."  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  true 
artist  to  carry  his  art  beyond  his  time,  and,  in  a  measure,  lead 
c:>-ilisation  by  borrowing  from  the  infinite  that  which  is  noble 
urid  peroianent,  that  he  may  express  it  in  art.  Cast  the  work 
forth.    It  will  outlive  states  and  statesmen. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  third  question,  the  one  in  which  we 
have  the  most  interest: — What  is  American  artf  In  asking 
this  question,  we  evidently  look  for  something  distinctive. 
We  are  led  to  do  so  by  the  genial  character  of  our  institutions, 
and  the  place  which  each  individual  has  taken  in  our  ciyilisa- 
:i<m.  We  are  not  constrained,  like  Europe,  to  be  imitative. 
We  are  freer  than  Greece.  Art  need  not  for  ever  repeat  itself, 
».niply  varying  its  tone,  like  the  pitch  of  Eastern  music. 

But  we  said  that  art  was  somewhat  dependent  on  civilisation. 
T!iis  dependence  is  readily  traced  in  American  art.  O  vring  to 
trie  nature  and  circumstances  of  our  national  existence,  it  has 
never  raised  itself  into  a  state  of  pure  freedom.  The  artist  is 
I'lrctd  to  bend  his  neck  to  the  servitude  of  the  times,  and  to 
$ome  extent  live  the  life  of  the  nation,  painting  or  chiseling 
i>r  existence.  The  prominence  of  the  department  of  portrait- 
painting  and  bust-making  in  American  art  we  regard  as  a 
ci^nfinnation  of  this  remark. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  naturally  inferred 
:hht  we  regard  utility  as  one  of  the  features  of  American  art. 
To  a  limited  extent  we  do.  The  artist  is  forced,  by  the  neces- 
I'y  of  his  times,  to  forego  the  ideal,  and  lend  himself  to  the 
«frvice  of  the  actual.  Faces  are  more  in  demand  than  land- 
«:apes :  the  old  homesteads  and  millseats,  where  industry  lives 
ill  the  clank  of  machinery,  are  more  highly  prized  than  the 
mmntain  and  lake  sceneries,  where  beauty  has  her  haunts. 
ihe  tastes  and  habits  of  the  people  are  of  the  actual:  the 
whole  course  of  legislation  is  in  the  direction  of  power. 
Wares  and  chattels  have,  accordingly,  a  value  which  |draws 
tht!  multitude  away  from  the  exhibition  of  art,  and  compels 
ihem  to  forogo  the  charms  which  beauty  lends  to  life.  A 
irtight  of  Cadifornia  gold  stirs  the  populilr  heart  to  a  depth 
nevir  reached  by  ••  Cole's  Course  of  Empire." 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  art  evinces 
i»  strong  tendency  to  eclecticism.  It  becomes  dependent,  even 
•^•■r  patronage — dependent  too  on  foreigners.  It  would  please, 
aiul  in  doing  so,  would  take  to  itself  what  is  good  in  the  various 
«.hiv)ls.  Would  it  form  a  new  one  ?  A  composite  one  r  The 
tendency  of  artist-life  in  this  direction  is  little  better  than  an 
^tHerration ;  for  never  can  genius  submit  to  the  task  of  culling 

ii  'wcTs  of  beauty,  when  it  is  its  work  and  pleasure  to  create 

thf-n. 

frnm  this  direction  it  has  been  partly  withdrawn  by  the 
tra-dom  of  our  national  life,  and  partly  by  the  distinctive 
•eitures  of  our  climate.  Genius  could  ndt  long  be  content  in 
t^.e  service  of  utility.  Genitis  could  not  long  be  eclectic, 
'>vii»n  there  was  so  much  to  kindle  and  restrain  its  impulses. 
In  opposition  to  all  enslaving  influences,  it  has  come  forth  and 
isserted  its  own  fJree  nature.  There  are  indications  of  inde- 
pendent art. 

If  We  examine  it  carefully,  and  in  the  light  of  its  works,  wc 
'^'luU  tiiid  much  in  the  departments  of  painting  and  Sculpture 
^J  command  respect  and  awaken  high  hopes.  Architecture, 
Diu§ic,  and  poetry,  have  scarcely  raised  themstlves  into  notice- 
aUe  mediocrity, 

ATTieiiean  art,  as  far  as  painting  makes  a  part  of  it,  allies 
^"•C.i  tlostly  to  the  Engli&h  school,  and  in  this  gives  indication 


of  the  prevailing  and  permanent  character  of  the  Gothic 
mind.  There  is,  in  general,  a  faintness  of  tone ;  imhappily, 
too,  a  timidity  of  execution.  But  the  distinctive  features  are 
to  be  foimd  in  a  prevailing  harmony  of  colour  and  trtUhfuiness 
of  conception.  The  execution,  although  in  many  cases  ad- 
mirable, is  by  no  means  our  peculiarity.  American  art  excels 
more  in  conception  than  in  skill  of  colouring.  Our  best  pic- 
tures are  not  so  much  scenes,  or  even  thoughts,  as  sentiments. 
Contemplating  them,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  destiny  of 
art  among  mb  is  not  tending  to  the  prqduction  of  mountain 
and  lake  scenery  on  canvas,  that  rival  that  of  our  country,  so 
thuch  as  to  the  production  of  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.  The  mere  transference  of  the  peculiar  ideas  of  the 
artist  is  lost  in  this  noble  and.  generous  purpose.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  judgment  on  American  art,  we  can  confidently 
point  to  the  lives  and  works  of  Cole  and  AUston.  As  an 
illustration  of  what  we  mean  by  sentiment,  we  refer  to  the 
"Sabbath  Morning."  "The  Fountain  and  the  Old  Man's 
Reminiscences  "  by  Devaid.  Those  pictures  are  not  so  much 
scenes,  or  even  thoughts,  as  hallowed  and  hallowing  senti- ' 
ments.  As  a  further  illustration  of  this  point,  we  are  induced 
to  quote  a  passage  from  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  refer  the  reader  to 
Cole's  "  Cross  in  the  Wilderness."  Poetry  and  painting,  in 
this  instance,  reflect  each  other's  sentiments. 

"  Silent  and  mournful  sat  an  Indian  chief, 
In  the  red  sunset,  by  a  grassy  tomb  ; 
His  eyes,  that  might  not  weep,  were  dark  with  grief, 

And  his  arms  folded  in  majestic  gloom, 
And  his  bow  lay  iiustrung  beneath  the  mound. 
Which  sane  tilled  the  gorgeous  waste  around. 

I'or  a  pole  cross  above  its  greensward  rose, 
Telling  the  codurs  and  the  pines  that  there 

Man's  heart  and  hope  had  struggled  with  hii>  woes, 
And  lifted  from  the  dust  a  voice  of  prayer. 

Now  all  was  hushed  and  eve's  last  splendour  &hone 

With  a  rich  sadness  on  the  attesting  stone." 

r' 

If  wc  look  over  the  history  of  art,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
incomplete,  and  that  never,  in  the  old  world,  have  the  mo&t 
favourable  conditions  of  pure  art  existed.  Greece,  when  she 
betook  herself  to  the  easel  and  chisel,  was  too  analytic ;  the 
clear,  cold  air  of  philosophy  fanned  her  walks.  Modern 
Europe,  less  free  than  Greece,  has  also  been  less  inventive ; 
the  state  has  unduly  influenced  the  creations  of  the  artist.  If 
Greece  carried  form  to  an  extreme,  modem  Europe  has  done 
the  same  to  sensuous  impressions.  It  remains  for  America  to 
reconcile  them,  and  mark  the  last  era  of  art — ideal  sentiment. 

The  conditions  for  the  noblest  works  of  art,  if  we  overlook 
the  incidental  character  of  society,  are  found  in  our  countrv. 
The  physical  features  are  impressive :  the  outline  and  contour 
of  our  inheritance  unite  in  a  remarkable  degree  variety  and 
unity  of  design.  The  haunts  of  beauty  are  numerous;  the 
forms- of  grandeur  are  found  in  mountain,  lake,  and  btream. 
The  state,  instead  of  being  an  oppressive  and  enslaving  insti- 
tution, is  little  more  than  the  servant  of  the  individual.  With 
these  conditions,  the  artist  can  aflbrd  to  dispense  with  galleries 
of  art,  and  patiently  instruct  the  people  in  their  waywardness. 
He  will  not  attempt,  like  Greece,  to  give  us  beauty  in  gods 
and  goddesses,^  nor,  like  modem  Europe,  labour  to  exprcMii 
the  idea  of  humanity  as  exhibited  in  the  state  or  favoured  by 
patronage ;  but  resolutely  strive  to  give  us  humanity  itself,  a^ 
reflected  in  the  repose  of  his  own  heart.  As  a  heroic  disciple 
of  truth  and  beauty,  he  will  seek,  in  the  free  and  chastened 
impulses  of  his  soul,  to  shape  most  delicately  and  lovingly  his 
materials,  until  they  become  significant  of  the  f/ood  ;  while,  in 
the  harmony  and  stillness  of  his  being,  he  will  strive  to  con- 
ceive truth  that  intellect  and  sense  will  alike  lovingly  embrace. 
American  art  is  to  show  itself  in  free  liviuy  foi-ms  that  represent 
sentiment — forms  in  which  the  warmth  of  sense  pervades  the 
embodied  thought,  and  over  the  whole  is  thrown  that  har- 
monious repose  which  wedded  love  sheds  upon  the  happy 
man.  It  must  be  so.  As  art  has  its  birth  and  seat  in  the 
bosom  of  the  artist,  American  art  has  its  home  in  the  breast 
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of  ih.t  Americen  Hti*t,  lud  miut  ibow  it«  ditlinctiTC  featotM 
in  the  gttatet  freedom,  TuloeM,  and  ttinquUlilf  of  bii  being. 
It  mtj  be  that  beautj  vill  appear  aa  the  ibj-ibm  of  life,  and  u 
toon  M  we  an  read;  to  giTO  to  oui  world  a  direction  towuda 
the  good. 

The  last  qaeatian  piopoied  remain*  to  be  answered:  How 
iat  AmiriaiH  art  been  eultiToUdr  The  fall  anawer  to  thia 
quealion  ii  to  be  found  in  the  lirea  and  woiki  of  American 
artifta,  which  we  propose  to  present  in  BucceesLTe  monthly 
articles,  in  which  one  of  our  diitinctlTe  artists  will  be  intro- 
duced to  the  people,  and  his  culture  of  American  art  submitted 
to  review.  Yet  there  is  something  to  be  done  in  this  place. 
The  qoettion  demands  a  general  answer,  and  it  taott  be  giien. 

How  has  Amencsn  art  been  cultiTated  >  In  too  iragmentuy 
a  way.    It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  while  our  politiciJ 


that'of  geography— on  the  baai*  of  philosophy.  The  Frnicli 
Italian,  Dntch,  and  English  schools  express  little  more  thsE* 
national  eiiatencr,  and  are,  consequently,  too  local  ibr  the 
highest  conditions  of  sit.  We  can,  it  is  true,  trace  the  Boman 
and  Gothic  civiliaation  in  them.  The  Celt  and  the  Tenton 
may  be  readily  distinguished  by  their  charactetiatic*.  X< 
America  to  repeat  them  ?  Or,  adopting  a  nobler  elaaaiftcmtior 
□f  art— a  classiScation  that  wiU  be  to  it  what  Becker's  is  %< 
language — will  she  attempt  the  school  of  humanity  by  a  frei 
representation  of  its  sentiments  ? 

This  is  a  noble  miaaion.  WiU  American  art  fulfil  it  ?  Tbi 
artist  awaits  the  existence  of  the  conditiona.  He  anit*  ic 
hope  the  circnmttances  that  favour  eo  generous  and  ambitioui 
■  culCnre  of  his  art.  Let  the  nation,  then,  give  us  a  trae 
nationality,  the  church  a  holy  brotherhood,  and  the  family  i 
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plans  are  Taat,  our  self- confidence  and  daring  giant-like,  and 
eren  many  of  our  indiridual  enterprisea  atupaidous,  fine  art 
and  literature  an  only  beautiftil  and  fragmentary  thinga.  To 
que*ti<»i  the  troth  of  thia  obaerration  ia  to  undervalue  the 
reaonceea  of  our  artiats.  They  an  able  to  attain  to  an  entirety 
of  artistic  development  in  keeping  with  our  dviliaation,  and 
•nlgeot  sensnooa  impressions  to  the  grand  nnity  of  moral 
truth.  They  have  ahown  remarkatile  devotion  to  their  calling. 
'Witness  the  lives  of  Allaton  and  Cole  ;  they  have  given  mnch 
promise.  Durand  hat  much  of  the  quiet  rhythm  of  life,  and 
happily  domesticatea  natun.  Powers  haa  much  of  the  pun 
and  delicate  beauty  of  ideal  conception. 

As  yet,  however,  Americsn  art  has  not  been  cultivated  so  as 
to  form  »  school  for  itself— the  school  of  the  New  World.  Its 
deatiny,  if  we  do  not  misinterpret  the  psst,  is  far  nobler.  It 
will  create  a  achool,  if  it  creates  any,  on  a  nobler  basis  than 


free  and  close  union  of  power  and  luve,  and  American  art  will 
fulfil  its  destiny.  The  school  of  sentiment  will  soon  exist.  It 
will  arise  oat  of  the  warmth  and  repose  that  mark  the  style  ol 
some  of  OUT  artists ;  and,  unleas  marred  in  ita  early  atate  b; 
some  illusive  form  of  pantheism,  or  a  deceptive  aentiment  that 
that  leada  the  artist  himself  to  tnistske  the  sense  of  beauty  for 
the  presence  and  recognition  of  a  personal  Qod,  may  piM- 
perooaty  attain  its  goal,  snd  claim  the  noble  palm.  Religioui 
faith  is  an  essential  element  of  true  srt. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  atudy  the  lives  and  worka  of  aniiti : 
let  us  seek  them  among  the  eoloniea,  in  the  gloom  of  tbe 
revolution  and  in  the  times  of  our  independence,  and  gathering 
np  the  distinctive  vrorkt,  present  them  in  flne  engravingi  to 
the  people.  A  more  generous  receptiim  of  such  works  bf 
the  people,  may  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  fall  devdopmnit 
of  American  art. 
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All  this,  and  much  more  which,  we  have  omitted,  did  Zeno 
address  to  the  captains  around  him.  While  they  burned  with 
anxietj  for  the  disclosure  of  the  plot  and  the  persons  engaged 
in  it,  the  novelty  and  solenm  nature  of  the  appeal  made  each 
hesitate  to  speak  before  his  neighbour.  But  this  suspense  did 
not  continue  long.  Sir  William  Cheke  stood  up,  and  glancing 
round  the  company,  read  in  their  eyes  that  they  would  willingly 
hare  him  as  their  spokesman. 

**  Noble  general,"  said  he,  addressing  Zeno,  "  I  know  well 
those  around  me ;  companions  in  aims  haye  we  been  in  many  a 
battle-field  and  bivoiuu},  and  I  dare  Tenture  to  express  their 
feelings  as  well  as  my  own.    Am  I  not  right,  my  brothers  ? " 

There  was  an  imanimous  expression  of  concurrence  amongst 
the  captains,  and  Sir  William  proceeded — 

**  Signore,  we  heard  your  first  words  to-night  with  great 
pleasure ;  for  it  made  us  both  proud  and  glad  to  find  you 
bearing  si^ch  generous  testimony  to  our  conduct  as  soldiers, 
and  to  learn  what  trust  you  and  the  most  serene  republic 
repose  in  us.  In  all  our  names,  I  thank  you.  Be  well  assured 
wc  shall  never  forget  what  we'  owe  to  you,  whom  we  have 
found  to  be  not  only  a  general,  but  a  father.  But  you  quickly 
dispelled  our  pleasure ;  for  truly  we  are  grieved  and  horrified 
to  think  th^t  there  are  in  the  camp  those  who  dare  to  meditate 
such  crimes.  Shame!  eternal  shame  and  in&my  be  upon 
ihem !  they  are  a  disgrace  to  our  order,  and  a  stain  to  the 
brightness  and  honotir  of  the  military  profession  V* 

A  simultaneous  cry  of  *' Yergogna !  Yergogna!  Infiamitaai 
traditori !  **  showed  how  thoroughly  all  present  shared  in  the 
indignation  of  the  honest  English  knight.  > 

"  But  whatever  be  the  danger  that  impends  us  all,"  con- 
tinued Cheke,  "  we  know  well  that  you  can  cope  with  it.  We 
know  how  you  watch  over  the  common  safety;  we  know 
your  vigilance,  your  astuteness,  your  genius.  Nor  shall  we, 
noble  Zeno,  disappoint  your  estimate  of  us.  Here  we  are, 
assembling  promptly  at  your  c^ommand — cheerfully  we  place 
ourselves  in  your  h^nds — use  us  at  your  pleasure ;  not  as  mere 
paid  troops,  but  as  firiends  bound  to  you  by  many  a  kindnessJ 
We  beseech  you  then,  messer,  trust  us  fiiUy :  tell  us,  at  once, 
the  names  of  those  traitors,  that  we  may  slay  them  with  our 
daggers.  Brothers,"  said  he,  turning  once  again  to  his  com- 
panions, '^  swear  that  you  will  stand  by  our  general ;  that  you 
will  pursue  the  traitors  to  the  death,  let  them  be  the  highest  in 
rank  or  the  noblest  in  blood." 

*'  We  will !  we  will !"  was  the  response  of  eiiery  voice. 

A  smile  of  stem  exultation  passed  over  the  face  of  Zeno. 
He  was  now  thoroughly  assured,  as  he  looked  from  one  to 
another  of  those  whom  he  had  assembled,  that  there  was  not 
a  false  heart  amongst  them,  and  with  the  support  of  that 
number,  he  felt  that  he  might  brave  and  bid  defiance  to  all 
who  were  disaffected. 

"  My  Mends,  you  ask  to  know  who  is  the  traitor ;  you  shall 
see  him  ere  long.  I  marvel  he  is  not  here  by  this  time,  for  I 
have  ord^ed  him  to  be  summoned." 

Such  indeed  was  the  case ;  for  no  sooner  had  Zeno  con- 
cluded his  address,  and  foimd  that  he  might  depend  upon  the 
fidelity  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  mercenaries,  than  he  had 
privately  despatched  Alexis  to  request  the  instant  attendance 
of  Recanati. 

The  young  Greek  found  the  condottiere,  who  had  mani- 
festly not  yet  retired  to  rest,  and  was  still  partially  armed. 
He  received  the  message  with  an  inward  dissatisfaction, 
which,  however,  he  took  care  not  to  exhibit,  and  contented 
himself  with  replying  that  he  would  attend.  But,  in  truth, 
the  summons  of  the  general  caused  the  wily  captain  no 
small  anxiety,  and  he  revolved  the  matter  again  and  again 
in  hia  mind  without  being  able  to  see  his  way.  Could  it  be 
that  Zeno  had  by  some  means  become  apprised  of  the  plans 
which  he  was  so  soon  to  carry  into  execution  ?  The  thought 
was  startling,  and  the  heart  of  the  traitor  sank  within  him  as 
the  terrible  suspicion  crossed  his  mind.  If  so,  it  would  be 
madness  to  obey  the  summons,  and  throw  himielf,  as  it  were, 
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into  the  very  jaws  of  a  roaring  lion.  And  yet  what  would  a 
refusal  avail  him?  Could  he  brave  the  rest  of  the  troops, 
should  they  side  with  Z^no,  with  his  own  lancers  ?  That  was 
indeed  a  hopeless  chance.  But  after  a  little  his  heart  took 
courage.  "No,"  thought  he;  **it  is  impossible  that  my 
schemes  have  transpired ;  they  have  been  too  well  laid  and 
secretly  for  that.  The  Genoese  spy  reached  me  safely :  had 
he  failed  in  effectixig  his  return,  I  should  have  discovered  it 
ere  this ;  and  so,  after  all,  this  summons  is  but  a  casual  one, 
very  inopportime,  I  admit,  but  I  will  despatch  it  as  speedily 

as  I  may,  and  then '*    And  with  such  thoughts  Recanati 

set  forward  to  the  general's  quarters  ;  but  as  he  passed  out  he 
called  his  lieutenant  aside,  and  hastily  said,  *'  Should  I  not 
return  in  half  an  hour,  you  will  lead  a  company  of  lancers, 
fully  armed,  to  the  general's  quarters :  I  shall  have  need  of 
them  there.  It  is  as  well,"  he  thought  to  himself,  '*  to  provide 
against  the  worst ;  and  now  to  meet  this  man,  who  will  thrust 
himself  ever  in  my  way,  till  I  am  forced  to  remove  him." 
•  Meantime,  Zeno  and  the  captains  still  waited  the  arrival  of 
him  who  was  announced  as  the  traitor.  The  silence  which 
had  lasted  for  some  minutes  was  now  becoming  insupportable, 
and  the  leaders  began  toUook  anxiously  around  them  and  to 
whisper  amongst  themselves.  Just  at  the  moment  when  one  of 
them  was  about  to  address  the  general,  the  noise  of  feet  was 
heard  outside,  the  door  opened,  and  Kecanati,  attended  by 
Alexis,  entered  the  apartment.  Despite  of  his  habitual  wariness 
and  self-control,  Becanati  could  not  suppress  an  expression  of 
astonishment  as  his  eye  hurriedly  took  in  the  scene  before 
him ;  but  in  a  moment  he  was  calm  and  self-collected.  He 
felt  that  the  crisis  of  his  destiny  was  now  coi^e,  and  he  braced 
every  energy  of  mind  and  body  to  meet,  and,  if  possible,  to 
control  it  The  captains  exchanged  hasty  glances  one  with 
another,  and  awaited  the  issue  in  silence.  Zeno  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

*'  It  is  not  the  wont  of  Sir  Roberto  di  Recanati,"  said  he  in 
a  cold  and  pointed  manner,  "  to  be  the  last  tc^ttend  when 
summoned  by  his  general.  Your  presence  is  most  necessary, 
and' we  have  waited  for  you.    Be  seated." 

Zeno  motioned  to  a  seat  which  had  been  reserved  at  the  side 
of  the  table  on  the  right  hand,  and  close  to  where  he  sat 
himself.    Recanati  took  the  place»  as  he  replied, 

**  If  I  am  somewhat  late,  the  shortness  of  the  notice  must 
plead  my  excuse.    I  did  but  put  myself  in  order  to  attend."    . 

"And  yet,  methinks,  briefer  time  might  have  sufficed.  Sir 
Roberto,  seeing  that  my  messenger  found  you  still  up  and  in 
armour.  But  to  the  business  in  hand.  I  have  been  adver- 
tising these  brave  and  loyal  men  of  a  secret  conspiracy  which 
is  carried  on.  even  within  the  4^mp,  and  they  have  demanded 
that  I  should  expose,  to  them  both  the  treason  and  the 
traitor.  I  have  promised  to  do  so,  and  but  awaited  your  pre- 
sence for  that  purpose." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  condottiere  at 
this  ominous  opening,  he  had  the  skill  to  conceal  them« 

•*  As  I  am  here,"  said  he,  "  I  presume  your  excellency  will 
proceed.  You  are,  of  course,  prepared  to  submit  convincing 
proofs  to  myself  and  my  brothers  in  arms.  Men  act  not,  in 
such  cases,  upon  mere  suspicions." 

The  wily  soldier  laid  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  word  proofs. 
Despite  of  his  fears,  he  could  not  conceive  that  Zeno  had  any 
evidence  to  adduce  against  him,  however  strong  suspicions 

might  exist. 

"iVoo/i/"  retorted  Zeno,  with  a  stem  voice  and  kindling 
eye.  "Proofs  shall  this  meeting  imdoubtedly  have,  and  that 
soon.    Bring  hither  the  Genoese  spy." 

In  a  moment  the  man  who  had  been  captured  by  Sir 
William  Cheke  and  his  trusty  Hodge  was  led  into  the  room, 
bound  and  guarded. 

"Fellow,"  said  Zeno,  "answer  me  and  these  honourable 
signori  truly,  as  you  shall  hope  to  save  your  life." 

"  So  please  your  excellency,  I  will,"  answered  the  Genoese. 

"Whence  came  you  here?" 
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"From  Chioggia,  cccellenza." 
*'AVhen,  and  for  what  purpose  ?" 

'*!  left  the  town  last  night,  bearing  a  secret  despatch  from 
those  in  authority  there." 
"Dost  thou  know  its  contents  r' 
*'I  do  not  *.  it  was  tied  and  sealed." 
^    "  What  were  thy  instructions  with  regard  to  it  ? *' 

•*  To  delirer  it  with  all  despatch  and  privacy  to  Sir  Boberto 
dlRecanati!" 

The  eyes  of  all  were  turned  with  wondering  inquiry  on  the 
accused.  Recanati  raised  his  head,  and  returned  their  glances 
with  haughty  composure.  He  had  weighed  and  scrutinised 
each  answer  of  the  Genoese ;  he  felt  sure  he  had  nerer^  seen 
him;  that  he  had  received  the  packet  safely  from,  as  he 
belieyed,  the  real  messenger,  and  his  rapid  mind  came  to  the 
conviction  that  whoever  this  witness  might  be,  actual  proof 
against  himself  coidd  not  be  adduced. 

"  It  is  false ! "  cried  he,  in  a  tone  of  indignation.  "  Bro- 
thers in  arms,  I  denounce  this  as  a  base  plot  against  the 
reputation  of  a  condottiere,  which  touches  the  honour  of  every 
soldier  of  fortune.  On  thc.honour  of  a  knight  and  the  faith 
of  a  Christian,  I  swear  that  I  never,  till  this  night,  beheld  the 
man  who  now  testifies.  Where  is  this  despatch }  Let  him 
produce  it.  Wilt  thou  dare  to  affirm,  wretch,  that  thou  haat 
ever  Aeen  me  till  this  minute  ?" 

"  It  is  true  that  I  hever  saw  you  before,  signore.  I  cannot 
produce  the  document." 

A  smile  stole  orer  the  face  of  the  soldier,  he  began  to 
breathe  more  freely. 

"  We  shall  dear  up  all  this  presently,"  said  Zeno.  *'  Let 
the  English  bowman  stand  forth." 

Hodge  at  once  stepped  forward,  and  stood  bolt  upright 
beside  the  Genoese. 

**  Good  fellow,  dost  know  the  man  next  thee  ?" 
"  Ay,  so  please  you,  signore :  we  made  acquaintance  over 
night.    We  found  him  like  a  wolf  in  our  preserves,  and  bo  wo 
snared  him,  as  your  excellency  knows." 
*•  Look  at  this  packet.    Hast  seen  it  before  ?" 
And  Zon9  took  from  the  papers  before  him  one  which  he 
held  towards  the  archer. 

*•  Assuredly,  signore.  It  is  the  same  which  we  found  lypon 
yonder  fellow,  when  we  were  going  to  skin  him,"  said  the 
woodsman,  his  blue  eye  laughing  at  the  recollection  of  the 
scene ;  "  and  which  I  disposed  of  as  your  excellency  directed. 
The  Signor  Capitano,"  he  continued,  turning  to  llecanati, 
"  will  doubtless  testify  that  I  delivered  it  to  him  carefully." 

"Brother  soldiers,"  said  Zeno,  rising  and  opening  the 
packet,  "here  in  your  presence  do  I  stand  up  and  accuse 
lloberto  di  Recanati,  as  a  dishonoured  knight  and  a  base 
traitor.  I  charge  him,  upon  the  evidence  of  these  men  and 
the  proofs  in  mjs  hand,  of  haling  entered  into  a  treasonable 
compact  with  the  Genoese  at  Chioggia." 

Recanati  sprang  to  his  feet,  in  a  transport  of  uncontrollable 
rage.  All  his  composure  had  deserted  him.  Hurriedly  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  sword-hilt,  and  as  he  half  drew  it 
from  the  scabbard,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice  of  defiance 
and  scorn, 

••  I  fling  back  thy  foul  words  in  thy  face,  Carlo  Zeno.  Traitor 
and  dishonoureti  thyself !  Thou  false  priest,  who  hast  broken 
thy  vows ;  thou  disgraced  gambler,  and  desperate  adventurer. 
Thou  liest  in  thy  throat,  and  I  will  prove  thee  a  liar  with  my 
body.  Brother  soldiers,  I  demand  at  your  hands  the  rights  of 
a  knight  and  a  gentleman.  There  is  my  gage — I  claim  the 
ordeal  of  battle." 

He  flung  his  iron  gauntlet  heavily  upon  the  table,  and 
was  about  to  spring  from  the  place  where  he  stood,  when 
cither  arm  was  seized  by  two  mailed  hands,  that  seemed  to 
^rip  him  as  in  a  vice,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  power 
of  two  Knglish  archers,  whose  ponderous  frames  towered 
ov^r  him,  and  seemed  ready  'at  a  moment  to  crush  the  slender 
ftrni  of  the  Italian.  Silently  yet  irresistibly  they  pressed 
him  tlown wards  till  he  was  again  seated,  pale  with  fury,  but 
unable  to  stir.  Zeno  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  of  quiet  con- 
tenij[jt. 


**  Signori,"  he  continued,  "  we  shall  proceed  with  our  proofs. 
When  they  are  all  laid  before  you,  if  you  do  not  pronounce 
that  I  haye  made  good  my  words,  I  pledge  myself  that  Carlo 
Zeno,  though  generalissimo  of  the  forces  of  the  republic,  will 
not  refuse  the  gage  that  has  been  flung  down  to  hinu" 

Zeno  then  proceeded  calmly  to  read  the  document. 

It  stipulated  that  the  leaders  of  the  Genoese  were  willing 
to  secure  to  Roberto  di  Recanati  a  certain  stipidated  Bum  of 
money,  to  be  paid  to  him  upon  the  termination  of  the  blockade, 
provided  he  would  imdertake  to  assist  them  in  the  following 
.  plot,  the  terms  and  feasibility  of  which,  it  appeared,  had  been 
previously  fully  discussed  between  them.    Upon  the  night 
therein  named — being  the  present  one — as  soon  as  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Venetian  troops  had  all  retired  to  reat, 
and  the  camp  was  quiet,  emissaries  were  to  be  sent  by  Keca- 
nati  to  the  quarters  of  the  other  mercenaries  who  were  found 
to  be  favourably  inclined  to  aid  in  the  movement,  to  prepare 
them  for  a  rising.    That  signals  by  means  of  lights  were  then 
to  be  exchanged  between  the  Genoese  and  Recanati,  upon 
which  a  tumult  was  to  be  suddenly  excited  throughout  the 
camp.    Ihat  upon  Zeno's  issuing  forth  from  his  quarters,  two 
assassins,  who  were  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  purpose,  were  to 
rush  upon  and  slay  him.    Then,  nmid  the  confusion  and 
darkness,  the  Genoese  were  to  sally  forth  from  Chioggia,  and 
making  their  way  to  the  Venetian  camp,  were  to  fall  upon  the 
troops,  dismayed  and  in  disorder  at  the  death  of  the  general^ 
and,  joined  by  the   conspirators  at  Palestrina,  to  effect  a 
general  slaughter.     If  this  scheme  succeeded,  the  Genoese 
felt  confident  that  they  would  be  able  to  effect  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Genoese  admiral  in  the  morning,  and  thus 
escape  the  horrors  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  subjected. 
Chioggia  was,  in  return,  to  be  left  to  the  conspirators  to  enter, 
and  to  possess  themselves  of  such  treasure  as  the  Genoese 
should  be  unable  to  carry  away  with  them. 

This  instrument  was  signed  by  certain  partis  on  behalf  of 
the  Genoese,  and  also  by  Roberto  di  Recanati. 

"  And  now,  signori,"  said  the  general,  when  he  had  finished 
the  reading  of  the  document,  **  how  say  ye  all  ?  Have  I  proved 
the  existence  of  the  treason  as  I  pledged  myself  to  do }  Hare 
I  shown  you  the  traitor  ?" 

A  general  burst  of  indignation  was  the  instant  reply  to 
Zeno's  question — 

«•  You  have,  you  haye.  Down  with  the  traitor.  We  will 
stand  by  our  general  and  the  republic." 

"The  danger  is  imminent,"  cried  one  of  the  captains; 
"  while  we  sit  here,  the  enemy  may  be  preparing  to  assail  us ; 
it  behoTCS  us  at  once  to  take  measured  for  our  own  safety  and 
that  of  the  state." 

**  Content  you,  gentlemen,  on  that  score,"  answered  Zeno. 
*'  I  have  already  taken  such  precautions  as  I  deemed  needful. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  secured  the  emissaries  who  had  gone 
forth  an  hour  since  to  rouse  the  conspirators.  No  signal  has 
been  given  in  the  camp,  and  the  Genoese  will  scarcely  venture 
to  leave  Chioggia  till  they  see  the  light.  Meantime,  how  are 
we  to  deal  With  this  true  knight  and  loyal  ally  y* 

"He  is  a  traitor  ^nd  deserves  a  traitor's  death,"  cried  Sir 
WiUiam  Cheke. 

<*  He  does — he  does — away  with  him  to  prison,"  responded 
every  voice. 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Zeno.  "  I  will  answer  to  the  republic  in  this 
matter.     Guards,  lead  the  prisoner  to  the  military  dungeon." 

But  ere  the  two  stout  bowmen  could  execute  the  order, 
Recanati  had  started  to  his  feet,  and  springing  with  the 
nimbleness  of  a  tiger  at  Zeno,  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  his 
head  with  his  swoVd,  shouting  loudly,  "Recanati,  to  the 
rescue  ! "  Well  was  it  for  the  general  that  his  helmet  was 
wrought  by  one  of  the  skilfuUest  armourers  of  Milan.  The 
blade  cleft  down  upon  it,  striking  fire  as  steel  struck  upon 
steel :  the  sword  was  shivered,  and  the  helmet  cleft  open  ivell- 
nigh  down  to  the  head  of  the  wearer.  Zeno  staggered  beneath 
the  violence  of  the  stroke,  and  many  a  hand  was  raised  to  fell 
the  traitor  to  the  earth.  But  the  general  quickly  recovered, 
and  interposed  ynxh  all  the  weight  of  his  authority. 

**  Nay,  my  ggod  friends,  nay  ;  ye  shall  not  stain  your  true 
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blades  with  the  foul  blood  of  such  a  one  as  this.  We  shall 
roerre  him  for  a  more  fitting  punishment  than  death  from  the 
Bwoids  of  true  soldiers." 

The  guards  had  now  succeeded  in  restraining  Recanati,  and 
were  harrying  him  awaj,  when  the  noise  of  feet  and  the  shout 
of  many  Toices  were  heard  without.  Cheke  instantly  whispered 
to  Alexis,  who  left  the  apfirtment,  and  all  then  arose  and 
stood  aroond  the  general. 

"To  the  rescue — to  the  rescue,  jaj  braye  lancers ! "  shouted 
Recanati,  '*your  captain^  RecaQati,is  leiaed-^-they  are  going 
to  slaughter  him  ! " 

"Tie  your  baldric  oyer  hie  mouth  and  gag  him,  Hodge," 
B^d  Cheke — ^and  the  archer  in  a  moment  executed  the 
command.  And  now  the  outer  door  was  assailed  with 
thundering  strokes  of  lances  and  axes — the  sentinel,  after  an 
ineffectual  resistance,  retreated  into  the  inner  apartment. 
Zeno  and  his  little  band  stood  cool  and  collected,  awaiting 
^th  drawn  swords  the  entrance  of  Becanati's  lancers— for. 
they  indeed  it  waa  who  had,  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
appointed  time,  irushed  down  to  the  general's  quarters, 
which  they  reached  just  at  the  moment  when  their  captain 
had  called  u})on  them  to  rescue  him.  More  and  more  furious 
came  the  thundering  blows  on  the  door,  mingled  with  the 
criee  and  imprecations  of  the  assailants.  At  length  the 
massiTe  oak  gave  way,  and  with  a  loud  crash  was  bur^ 
inwards.  A  rush  of  feet  succeeded,  and  the  small  outer 
apartment  was  rapidly  filling  with  the  excited  soldiery. 

"Now,  hraye  knights  and  worthy  companions,  stand  to- 
gether," said  Sir  William  Cheke,  springing  to  the  front. 
"Form  with  me,  and  stand  firm.  Let  us  fight  for  God  and 
the  republic." 

With  a  cheer  the  captains  answered  his  call,  and  the  small 
bnt  brave  band  stood  calmly  awaiting  the  charge  of  the  lancers. 
The  first  that  entered  was  cleft  down  by  the  strong  arm  of 
Cheke.  Another  and  another  succeeded  to  the  place  of  the 
fallen  man,  and  shared  the  same  fate.  Then  two  rushed 
forward  and  forced  an  entrance,  and  the  fight  became  more 
deadly.  Others  pressed  from  behind,  and  the  rOom  was 
^peedily  filling,  the  contest  becoming  fearful  in  the  fiickering 
light  of  the  room.     At  this  moment  loud  shouts  rent  the  air. 

"  Piantaleone  !  Viva  San  Marco  !  Saint  George  for  merry 
England  I    Zeno  to  the  rescue  I ' ' 

At  these  sounds  the  com  atants  within  paused  as  by  a 
common  impulse,  and  took  breath.  Then  the  rush  of  a  multi- 
tude, tramping  tieayily,  came  nearer  and  nearer.  There  was 
&  clashing  of  weapons  without :  those  who  were  furthest  from 
the  door  swayed  to  and  fro  ;  then  they  turned  to  meet  the 
English  archers  and  t^e  troops  of  the  republic  that  came 
furiously  down  upon  them ;  then  they  rushed  forth,  pell-mell, 
into  the  dark  night,  leaying  those  within  unsupported.  At 
this  moment  Zeno  a^d  his  band  charged  them  with  fresh 
ardour,  and  drpye  them  backwards,  slaying  them  as  they 
retreated  through  the  door  and  the  outei:  apartment.  Then 
they  drove  thexi\  i^^p  the  open  air  after  their  companions,  where 
they  were  met  in  the  reaip  by  th^  archers,  and  hewed  down 
uDiparingly.  J^\  If^gth  the  ^%x^9iers  of  liecanati  broke  -into 
confusion  and  Ae4,  leaying  i^  considerable  number  dead  and 
dying,  and  Zeno  and  his  faithful  allies  remained  alone  in 
the  darkness,  after  a  fearful  struggle  with  those  who  were 
the  paid  soldiers  of  ^hp  rep^bl^p.  Meantimp,  the  tumult  of 
the  fight,  and  the  cries  of  the  combatants)  had  aroused 
the  whole  camp.  Prom  eyery  quarter  men,  hastily  dressed 
tod  but  half  armed,  flocked  down  to  the  scene  of  combat,  sup- 
posing that  the  Genoese  had  sallied  upon  them  in  the  night. 
SeTcral  of  the  senators,  too,  now  appeared,  and  joined  Zenc. 
^en  tranquillity  was  restored,  the  general  and  his  friends 
returned  to  the  inner  apartment,  accompanied  by  the  senators. 
There  they  found  Roger  Harrington  with  his  brawny  arms 
encircling  Kecanati,  who  writhed  in  his  giant  clutch  as  a  lamb 
would  quiver  boieath  the  talons  of  an  eagle.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  stab  the  yeomsn  with  his  poignard,  which  the  latter 

wrenched  &om  his  hand,  and  then  hugged  him  so  tightly  that 

his  victim  wss  gradually  growing  liyid  in  the  face.    He  was 

^w  released  from  the  human  yice  irhich  had  so  remorselessly 


tightened  upon  him,  bound  and  seated.  A  court-martial  was 
hastily  formed,  the  proofs  were  briefly  detailed  to  the  senators, 
his  person  was  searched,  and  the  document  given  him  by 
Hodge  was  found  on  him,  and  it  was  decided  that  Recanati 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  civil  power  of  the  state. 
Without  a  moment's  delay,  he  was  hurried  out  through  a 
postern  door,  and  conveyed  on  board  the  doge's  galley. 
When  this  was  effected,  Zeno,  accompanied  by  the  senators, 
again  issued  forth  amongst  the  troops,  who  in  crowds 
awaited  some  explanation  of  the  strange  events  of  the 
night.  In  the  name  of  the  state  he  proclaimed  the  fact,  tliat 
a  horrible  plot  had  been  discovered  for  the  destruction  of  tlie 
troops ;  that  the  traitor  had  been  tried,  condenmed,  and 
already  renooyed,  and  the  safety  of  the  republic  was  now 
secured.  By  degrees  the  soldiers  retired,  breaking  up  in 
groups,  and  discussing  the  qxciting  intelligence ;  and  p^ace 
and  sUence  once  more  reigned  throughout  the  camp  at  Pales- 
tiina. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  the  Genoese  at^ 
Chioggia  in  yain  awaited  the  signal-light.  At  length  the 
sound  of  the  tumult  and  the  cries  of  the,  men  in  the  distance 
were  borne  to  their  ears  through  the  night.  Conjecturing  that 
the  concerted  rising  of  the  conspirators  had  begun,  and  that 
by  some  casualty  the  signal  had  either  not  been  made  or  had 
escaped  observation,  tlie  whole  of  the  besieged  threw  open  the 
gates  and  sallied  from  the  town  in  arms.  But  on  a  nearer 
approach  they  soon  discovered  the  true  posture  of  afl'dirs,  and 
after  pausing  to  listen,  they  were  convinced,  by  the  triumphant 
cries  of  *•  Viva  la  Vcnetzia  \  Viva  Zeno  !"  that  the  plot  had 
failed.  They  turned  and  fled  back  in  dismay,  and  shut  them- 
selves up  once  more  vrithin  th^  walls.  That  night  a  council 
of  war  was  hastily  summoned.  The  deliberation  was  short, 
lor  little  choice  was  left  to  the  besieged.  To  resist  further  in- 
sured a  lingering  death  by  starvation  ;  to  surrender  left  some 
chance  of  life.  Accordingly,  it  \yas  determined  to  submit  to 
the  crue^  necessity  ;  and  at  the  first  light  upon  the  following 
morning  envoys  were  despatched  to  Pal^^trint^  with  uncon- 
ditional offers  of  surrender.  These  were  of  course  accepted, 
^nd  upon  the  24  th  of  June,  Carlo  Zeno  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  his  own  policy  triumphantly  justified  by  the  event. 
The  gates  of  Chipggis^  were  thrown  open  to  the  troops  in  the 
service  of  Venice ;  th^  town  waa  given  up  to  unrestrained 
plunder ;  and  the  besieged,  consisting  of  Genoese  and 
Paduans,  were  led  as  prisoners  on  board  the  Venetian  galleys ; 
while  th^  Genoese  fleet,  under  the  command  of  their  admiral, 
Murafib,  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  away  to  Fossone. 

Meantime  Kecanati  had  been  sent  to  Venice  the  day  after 
his  arrest.  He  was  immediately  brought  before  that  terrible 
and  secret  tribunal  from  which  even  the  innocent  did  not 
always  escape — the  guilty  hat}  \iMt  little  to  hope.  At  first  the 
stubborn  condottiere  refused  to  answer  any  interrogatories 
put  to  him*  by  his  judges,  maintaining  a  haughty  and  dogged 
silence.  Then  he  was  **  put  to  the  question,"  and  the  tortures 
of  the  rack  broke  down  his  resolution.  He  confessed  all,  was 
formally  adjudged  guilty  of  Reason  against  ^e  state  of 
Venice,  and  was  condenmed  to  death.  His  judges  deter- 
mined that  his  punishment  should  be  as  exemplary  as  his 
offence  was  aggravated.  He  was  crucified  between  the  por- 
ph)Ty  columns  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco. 


The  war  of  the  Chioggia  was  now  virtually  at  an  end.  The 
mercenary  troops  in  the  pay  of  Venice  were  no  longer  needed 
by  the  state,  and  haying  received  their  lull  pay  and  helped 
themselves  to  such  treasures  as  they  were  able,  began  to  seek 
for  employment  and  adventure  elsewhere.  The  last  of  these 
bands  to  leave  Palestrina  was  that  of  Sir  William  Cheke ; 
p^id  on  the  morning  of  his  departure  Zeno  and  he  stood 
in  the  quarters  of  the  latter,  and  conversed  long  and  confi- 
dentially together.  The  intercourse  of  many  months  had 
exhibited  to  each  the  character  of  the  other,  and  had  inspired 
mutual  esteem  and  admiration,  and  it  was  not  without  a 
lively  sorrow  that  these  two  valiant  soldiers  were  now  about 
to  separate. 

"Be  it  so,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Zeno,  continuing  some- 
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thing  thftthehtd  been isying  inklowbut  eameitToice;  "be 
it  th«n  u  you  wish.  I  Bb*U  u^  you  no  more  on  thU  point. 
But  forget  not  that  whiie  Carlo  Zeno  Uvea  thou  hast  ever  a 
true  and  losing  brother ;  and  the  atate  of  Venice  eiteemi  thy 
serrice*  highly.     Hay  ihe  ever  remember  them  gratefully." 

And  Zeno  lighed,  for  he  knew  but  too  -well  how  that  fickle 
republic  had  often  requited  the  Berricea  of  her  braveat  and  her 
beet. 

"But  whither  now,  Sir  William,"  he  continued  cheerily, 
u  he  watched  the  Bogliah  archer*  buaily  employed  malcing 
preparationa  for  their  march ;  "  whither  mean  you  to  lead 
theie  merry  fellows  of  youra  i " 

"In good  faith,"  aaid  Cheke,  with  a  carelesa  langh,  ■■  I 
Bcarce  know  at  yet.  But  there  will  be  no  lack  of  work  for 
■tout  Boldiera,  and  I  can  chooae  where  I  ahall  pitch  my  tent. 
At  the  preaent,  I  am  minded  to  join  Alberic,  the  lord  of 
Barbiano.     He  ii  the  moat  accompliahed  aoldierof  the  age." 

"  Eia  bme  ai  a  general  haa  spread  over  all  Europe,"  said 
Zeno,  "  and  thou  wilt  find  many  a  brave  knight  amongst  the 
*  company  of  St.  Qeorge  '.'  " 

"Aye, 'tis  a  school  thkt  haa  reared  tho  best  generals  of  Italy. 


"  Well,  well ;  good  Sir  William,  thon  canst  not  faU  to  gain 
honour  wherever  thou  goeat.  But  who  is  that  yonder  who 
aings  so  cheerily  as  he  ties  up  hi*  bow  in  its  aheaUi  i  Ub1«b 
my  ejea  deceive  me,  it  ia  my  tmsty  Hodge.' ' 

"  It  i*  no  other,  aignore,  he  hath  ever  the  quickest  band 
and  the  blythett  voice  in  the  company." 

<•  I  would  Bee  him,  Sir  William,  We  have  some  acoounta 
to  settle.     Call  him  hither." 

Hodge  was  soon  standing  drawn  up  to  hia  full  height  befsre 
Zeno,  and  with  a  military  salute  awaited  his  pleasure. 

"  Good  fellow,  I  owe  thee  somewhat,  and  wonU  fain  pay 
thee  at  once.    Here,  this  purse  ia  thine ;  take  it," 

The  archer  took  the  heavy  purae,  frankly  and  gratefully. 

"I  thank  you,  signore;  it  ia  enough,  and  more  than  eaoogh. 
It  will  often  furnish  me  with  a  jag  of  brown  ale  to  drijik  to 
your  health  in." 

Hodge,  then  making  his  military  salute,  was  about  to 
retire,  but  Zeno  reached  out  hit  hand  cordially  to  him. 

"  Nay,  we  part  not,  comrade,  without  one  friendly  grasp 
the  handof  an  English  soldier  may  clasp  that  of  tiwBobleat  in 


■  PALACES   OF  THE  GRAND   CANAL  AT  VENICE 


Whin  a  traveller  arrives  at  Venice  and  has  only  two  houia  to 
spend  there,  the  best  plan  for  him  lo  adapt  is  to  devote  the 
first  to  the  Grand  Square  of  St.  Mark  and  the  t)ucal  Palace  ; 
and  the  second,  to  the  Grand  Canal  and  its  palaces.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  minutes  is  but  a  ahort  visit  to  the  City  of 
the  Sea,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  crirwd  the  mind  with  the  mor- 
vellouB  and  the  poetical,  and  to  frive  one  eoroething  to  think 
sbout  for  a  lifetime.    To  descend  the  sea-washed  steps  of  a 


stately  palace,  to  enter  a  sombre-looking  gondola,  to  dar 
through  the  single  arch  of  the  Rislto,  to  look  upon  the  church 
of  the  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  to  gaie  right  and  left  on  the 
long  array  of  noble  tdifioee — every  mansion  flc  (or  a  king— to 
do  all  thie,  though  it  Iw  but  for  an  hour,  awskent  old  memoriei 
that  have  long  lain  aaleep,  and  imparts  thoughts,  and  feelings,  . 
and  associations  which  were  never  ours  before.*  Floating  doon 
the  Grand  Canal,  one  cannot  help  noticing  the  endless  vaxieij 
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et  architectuie  on  either  aid*.  Old  Arab  art  contraita  -with 
(bxt  of  the  ReDoilauice — Gothic  windowi,  muble  step*,  pn- 
jectins  figures,  roirs  of  co1o«sal  muke,  chimneys  of  all  ahape* 
and  tizee,  bkleony  abo*e  btdcony,  cupolaa  without  number-- 
lit  mingled  together  in  a  thouaand  Taried  foima,  preaenting 
■uch  ■  picture  as  Venice  only  can  preaent. 

The  engt^Tinga  which  we  give  repreaent  the  old  gtjrle  of 
Venetian  an^tectore — the  Arabic  or  Saracenic.  Thetepalacea 
hare  excited  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  every  European 
BaTeller.  The  ptloce  Pisani  waa  hoilt  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifieerith  century,  doae  by  the  palace  Batbarigo,  Within  it  ia 
preserred  the  picture,  by  Paul  Veroneav,  repreaenting  "  The 
family  of  Darinaat  the  feet  of  Aleitander."  The  Ca'  Doraia 
a  apecimen  of  Greciaii  and  Arabian  architecture.  The  name 
ugnifies  not  Goldoi  Honae,  aa  some  authore  aasert,  but  Haute 
Dt  Palace  of  Dora,  from  Dora,  a  jiuiaconault  of  the  twelfth 


emotion ;  and  the  glittering  pinnaclea  and  the  white  uchca, 
that  rise  np  in  a  confuMon  of  delight,  exerciae  a  magioal 
influence  over  you.  The  cathedral  itaelf,  liAing  ita  giganiio 
form,  with  dovea  nestling  among  ita  marble  foliage,  ia  untiJca 
anything  leen  elaewhere.  You  enter  the  Rialto,  and  expect  ts  * 
meet  Antonio  and  Shylock,  to  tee  the  lardling  apit  on  the 
Jewish  gaberdine,  to  have  re-enacted  the  old  atory  of  the 
pound  of  flesh;  or,  walkmg  through  the  ailent  streets,  or 
floating  over  the  silent  canals,  yon  look  for  Priuli's  palace — 
your  mind  is  filled  with  thoughts  of  the  gentle  Deademona — 
and  you  look  for  the  place  where  Othello  addressed  the  senate. 
Or  the  glory  of  Venice  comes  back  —  her  merchant-princes 
once  more  to  stir  within  her  streets — the  doge  enters  the  mag- 
nificent BucentauT,  covered  with  gold  from  prow  to  stem,  and 
saila  out  into  the  Adriatic  to  wed  the  sea,  to  throw  the  mystical 
golden  ring  into  the  waters,  and  to  say,  "  We  marry  thee,  O 
Sea,  in  token  of  that  true  and  perpetual  dominion  which  the 


Kow,  there  ue  two  wajn  of  regarding  these  palaces,  and  all 
Ihe  palaces  and  aigbla  of  Venice.  They  may  be  looked  upon 
in  a  very  practical  light ;  and  then  the  city  ia  httle  better  than 
I  dtad  swamp,  out  of  which  toweia,  snd  domes,  and  houses 
liave  aprung;  a  city  of  raiaed  quaya,  dirty  boats,  dirty  crews, 
and  dirty  water  of  a  yellow-brownish  hue.  And  there  is  the 
Tooiantic,  poetical  aapect — the  one  more  universally  adopted. 
Then  Venice  appears,  like  the  palaces  in  old  Arabian  stories, 
ta  have  been  raised  by  an  enchanter'a  wand.  Everything  ia 
wonderful  aad  brilliant,  there  is  a  charm  over  the  silent  city, 
ttftj  nuuuion  is  elegant  and  noble ;  and  the  heart  is  touched 
ij  every  golden  fiu^e,  by  the  variegated  colours  of  the  pave- 
iwnta,  by  the  A«aUc  carpeta,  the  splendid  costume*,  the 
piOician  lumry,  the  tongs,  the  movement,  the  life  of  the  city. 
Aa  you  walk  the  grand  aquare  of  San  Marco,  n  kind  of  awe 
rimm  over  you ;  those  long  piazzaa  of  gold  and  opal,  ao  fan- 
lutically  sculptured  with  grapes,  and  birds,  and  pomegranates, 
ud  Itlica,  and  angel  forms,  cannot  be  looked  upon  without 


*    TBB   OKAKD   CaXAI.  AT  VETItOE. 

republic  ha*  over  thee ! "  Or  aome  of  its  darkdt  legends 
are  awakened.  Palacea  of  more  than-eastem  splendour,  and 
ptitoos  d(  unutterable  woe.  Haakinga  and  feasts  of  wondious 
hilarity,  sod  deeds  of  darkneaa  and  terror  enough  to  make  the 
boldest  tremble ;  every  dungeon  ha*  its  story,  every  deep 
lagoon  ita  buried  secret.  The  Marani,  or  murder-hole  of  the 
Adriatic,  is  a  forbidden  spot  to  fishermen  even  to  this  dsy. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  poetry  and  romance  which  clothe  the 
city,  a*  with  a  poetic  vesture,  there  ia  a  certain  daaa  of 
tourists  to  whom  it  is  all  barren.  They  talk  about  ita  practical 
appliances,  condemn  its  houses,  quaya,  and  bridges,  suggest 
sanitary  reforms,  declare  that  the  palace  of  an  admiral,  a  sena- 
tor, or  a  doge  is  not  half  so  good  at  a  respectable  hotel ;  they 
express  great  indignation  at  poets,  painters,  and  guide* ; 
protest  that  the  city  is  not  what  they  expected ;  vote  Beckford 
and  Byron  mere  writers  for  efl^t,  who  had  no  business  to  go 
meandering  over  Venice,  sighing  over  ita  fallen  glory,  and 
picturing  it  a*  a  very  Eden,  and  making  quiet  people  M  home 
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envioiu  of  things  which  had  no  real  exiatenee.  For  this  class 
of  tra^eUen,  a  Swiss  hostelry,  an  English  inn,  an  American 
farm-house  has  a  more  brilliant  appearance,-  and  is  liked  a 
great  deal  better ;  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  their  thoughts 
and  feelings,  more  consonant  to  their  predilections,  being 
decidedly  more  comfortable. 

These  old  palaces  belong  to  the  past.  They  are  not  things 
to  be  swept  and  garnished,  and  made  modem.  In  their 
solemnity  and  silence  they  are  the  monuments  of  the  ancient 
glory  of  the  city,  of  the  art  of  those  who  reared  their  stately 
piles,  of  the  grandeur  of  those  who  dwelt  within  their  walls. 
Attempts  ha^e  here  and  there  been  made  to  adapt  the  antique 
splendour  of  the  mansions  to  the  usages  of  modem  opulence, 
and  huge  has  been  the  failure  of  the  result.  Patched,  and 
painted,  and  "  done-up,"  the  grandeur  departs  for  ever,  the 
spell  is  broken,  the  charm  is  gone.  Suppose  a  hardy  speculator 
of  that  genus,  with  Which  our  age  abounds,  should  promise  to 
restore  the  Ca'Bora;  the  palaces  of  the  Foscari,  Contarini,  Pisani, 
Grimani,  Manin,  Sagredo,  Yendramin,  and  others  less  illus- 
trious ;  imagine  all  these  monuments  of  the  old  time  modified 
and  altered,  and  re-arranged  according  to  modem  notions 
and  the  conventionalities  of  life  in  the  nineteenth  century — 
what  would  be  the  result  ? — **  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,"  a 
hybrid,  neither  ancient  nor  modem,  as  incongruous  and  out  of 
place  as  harlequin's  hat  on  the  head  of  Augustus. 

Venice  derives  no  interest  from  classic  association.    It  has 


an  antiquity  of  its  own.  Of  all  modem  things  it  is  the  olde^ 
-^of  ancient  things  the  youngest  bom.  He  who  boasted  th4 
the  grass  grew  not  where  his  horse  had  trod,  chased  the  Vene 
tian  people  into  glory  and  renown.  Driven  before  Alaric  t 
take  shelter  in  the  small  islands  of  the  Venetian  Gulf,  they, 

*'  Like  the  water  fowl, 
Built  their  nests  among  the  ocean  wave/' 
They  had  to  struggle  hard,  for  many  difficulties  surround^ 
them ;  their  commerce  was  opposed  by  pirates,  but  they  grei 
with  their  danger,  and  Venice  bid  defiance,  not  only  to  th 
pirate,  but  also  to  the  mighty  son  of  the  mightier  Charlenxagn^ 
When  the  hermit  from  the  East  preached  the  crusade,  it  aud 
mented  the  wealth,  the  commerce,  and  the  possessions  <] 
Venice,  and  the  maritime  importance  of  the  city  was  felt  anj 
recognised.  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  ricl^d 
and  niost  magnificent  city  of  Europe ;  the  nobles  of  the  eit{ 
surpassed  the  state  of  the  greatest  monarch  beyond  the  Alps 
and  their  palaces  of  Pisani,  Ca'  Dora,  and  the  rest,  are  thj 
mementoes  of  that  period.  How  the  city  fell  at  last  beneat) 
the  power  of  Napoleon,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  relate.    She 

"  In  an  ark 
Had  floated  down,  amidst  a  thoiuand  wrecks 
Uninjured,  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New." 

There  are  two  prinpipal  portions  of  the  city,  each  one  mad< 
up  of  several  small  islands,  and  each  entirely  cut  off  from  th^ 
other  except  at  the  Rialto. 


VARIOUS   TRIBES   OP  TEE  HUMAN  RACE. 


We  herewith  take  occasion  to  present  the  reader  with  a  few 
pictorial  representations  of  men; — men  not  celebrated  as 
individuals  for  any  peculiar  virtue  or  startling  vice,  but  whos« 
claim  to  our  editorial  attention,  and  to  the  reader's  best  con- 
sideration, is  foimded  on  the  truthful  representation  of  the 
races  to  .which  they  belong. 

Need  we  stop  to  indicate  the  races  or  nations  to  which 
the  six  interesting  individuals  represented  in  our  first  illus- 
tration (p.  224)  appertain }  Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  necessary ; 
yet,  for  fear  of  accidents,  we  will  do  so,  beginning  with 
the  most  important  (looking)  personage  in  the  united  happy 
family.  There  he  is  in  the  centre  of  our  picture ;  standing 
proudly  erect,  as  a  celestial  should,  looking  with  great 
compliUiency  on  his  own  figure — but  scorning  to  deign  a 
glance  at  those  aroimd  him.  A  very  fitting  exposition  of 
the  idea  John  Chinaman  entertains  of  himself  is  given  by 
our  picture.  He  is  a  man  one  would  object  to  buy  at  his  own 
price;  and  his  long  flag-ornamented  spear  looks  sufficiently 
formidable.  Nevertlieless,  John  Chinaman  is  no  great  soldier — 
nay,  if  the  truth  be  told,  he  is  somewhat  of  a  coward ;  had  he 
read  our  o  wn '  ^  Hudibras  * '  he  could  not  have  entertained  notions 
more  discreet  about  *'  running  away,  that  he  may  fight  another 
day."  placed  in  the  centre  of  our  group,  amidst  so  many 
warlike  neighbours,  the  brother  of  the  moon  must  be  ill  at  his 
ease.  Immediately  on  the  right  (his  right  we  mean,  not  the 
reader's)  is  his  warlike  neighbour,  the  Japanese,  whom  we 
might  recognise  anywhere  by  his  open  vest  and  petticoats,  of 
which  latter  we  may  say  more  on  a  future  occasion. 

Nothing  offends  a  Japanese  so  much  as  a  comparison 
between' him  and  the  Chinese.  "The  only  time,"  says  Dr. 
Ainslie,  **  I  ever  saw  a  Japanese  forget  his  usual  politeness 
was  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  Inadvertently  I  happened  to 
draw  a  cotoparison  between  him  and  a  Chinese,  when  he  knit 
his  brows,  looked  sternly  at  me,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
sword."  Nor  is  this  superiority  assumed  without  justice. 
The  Japanese  have  ever  known  how  to  protect  their  hearths 
and  homes  against  all  invaders.  The  last  serious  attempt  on 
their  liberties  was  made  by  the  grandson  of  Genghis  Khan, 
who,  after  a  strenuous  effort,  was  utterly  defeated. 

Squatting  at  the  feet  of  the  Japanese,  we  have  the  muck- 
runhing  Malay.  On  the  extreme  left  of  the  pictuse  we  liave 
another  spear  •bearing  gentleman,  who  is  an  Arab,  and  behind 
}]tm  a  rather  spruce-looking  Oriental,  in  high  cap  and  shawK 


pattern  dressing-gown.  This  latter  individual  is  the  greatest 
rogue  of  the  party,  and  having  stated  thus  much,  we  need 
scarcely  say  he  is  a  Persian.  Like  the  other  individuals  o| 
our  group,  the  Persian  is  not  a  certain  individual  Peraian-i 
he  is  any  Persian  you  like,  kind  reader — but  being  the  only 
Persian  in  our  wood-cut,  he  is  the  greatest  rogue  there. 

Of  the  Persians,  we  shall  merely  inform  the  reader  that  thej 
are  a  mixed  race ;  that  their  native  country  is  known  to  then) 
by  the  name  of  Iran ;  that  they  are  eruel,  treacherous,  falser 
possessing  a  fine  language,  and  tolerably  poetical  literature ; 
but  their  historical  records  are  so  completely  lost,  that  all: 
knowledge  of  their  former  struggles  with  classic  Greece  ha^ 
vanished.  The  earliest  and  most  authentic  account  of  th^ 
manners  and  dutoma  of  the  Persians  is  to  be  found  ini 
Herodotus.  * 

I 

We  must  now  bid  adiea  to  the  native  of  Japan,  and 
devote  a  few  words  to  his  pictorial — nay,  almost  his  geo- 
graphical neighbour,  the  Malay.  It  is  rather  a  curious 
circumstance  that  naturalists  axe  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  or 
classify,  the  Malay.  If  we  are  to  believe  in  the  historical 
records  of  that  people,  the  Malays  originally  came  from  the 
district  of  Palembang,  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  and  dis- 
tributed themselves,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centurvj 

.  •  *  I 

over  various  littoral  regions  of  neighbouring  lands.  Con- 
nected with  this  history,  it  may  be  mentioned  as  not  a  little, 
singular  that  the  centre  of  Sumatra  has  a  Malay  population  to 
this  day,  and  is  the  only  inland  spot  thus  circumstanced.  The 
Malays  have  always  been  bold,  resolute  mariners,  and  in  all 
their  wanderings  haye  never  penetrated  far  inland.  They  are 
an  impetuous,  daring  race,  prone  to  anger,  sullen  and  im- 
placable. Their  revenge  knows  no  bounds,  their  dissimulatioa 
is  equal  to  their  revenge.  A  Malay,  once  offended,  is  im- 
placable. He  may  appear  to  forgive,  but  only  awaits  a 
favourable  occasion.  So  soon  as  this  occasion  presents  itstlf, 
he  maddens  his  intellects  by  a  dose  of  opium,  aftd  breaking 
loose,  with  creese  or  crooked  dagger  in  hand,  stabs  all  who 
oppose  his  progress—calling  out  all  the  time,  **  amok,  amok,'* 
which  means,  **  kill,  kill."  In  every  mental  characteristic, 
the  Malay  is  the  very  antipodes  of  the  Hindoo.  Until  I27ti, 
the  Malays  were  pagans,  or  adopted  some  form  of  Hindoo 

•  For  a  translation  of  this  part  of  Herodotus,  see  the  Histo- 
rical Educatoh,  Vol.  I,,  pp.  161—7. 
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Idolatry ;  they  then  adopted  the  tenets  of  iBlam,  which  is  at 
present  the  universal  faith. 

We  have  little  to  say  about  the  Chinese  beyond  what  the 
reader  knows  of  him  already.  China,  indeed,  has  ceased  for 
lome  time  to  be  that  terra  incognita  it  was  formerly  repre- 
lented.  Yarious.  traTellers  have  within  the  last  ten  years  « 
penetrated  into  the  celestial  regions,  and  made  notes  of  what 
thej  saw.  Amongst  all  these  recent  books  of  Chinese  travels, 
that  of  Mr.  Fortune,  the  horticulturist,  is  one  of  the  most 
instructiTe  and  interesting.  We  have  sjioken  of  the  cowardice 
of  the  Chinese,  a  quality  which  is  amusingly  illustrated  by 
Itr.  Fortune,  who  very  amusingly  relates  how — though  ill  of 
ferer  at  the  time — he  succeeded  in  beating  off  two  Chinese 
pnte  ships  with  a  double-barrelled  fowling-piece.  The 
noTement  now  going  on  in  China  will  probably  work  a  mighty 
change  in  the  destiny  of  this  populous  empire. 

Last  of  all  comes  the  noble  Arab,  remarkable  as  being  of 
the  race  whence  sprung  the  soldier  prophet  Mohammed.  The 
Arab  is  amongst  the  finest  specimens  of  Caucasian  man,  and 
the  wonderful  success  of  the  ract  under  the  first  Caliphs  is 
onprecedented.  To  the  Saracen  Arabs  of  Spain  we  are 
bdebted  for  the  introduction  of  algebra  to  Europe,  for  the 
!3>!thod  of  measuring  angles  by  sines  instead  o^  the  chords  of 
ires,  for  the  introduction  of  sugar,  and  of  a  fine  description  of 
pott^,*  with  numerous  arts  and  sciences  which  would  occupy 
Thole  pages  in  the  mere  enumeration.  We  have  neither  time 
scr  ipace  for  this,  but  must  take  leave  of  our  interesting 
poup. 

Amongst  all  the  figures  represented  in  our  second  wood- 
nr.  [p.  225),  that  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture  claims 
peeminence.  Not  only  on  account  of  actual  changes  now 
taking  place,  and  the  Eastern  political  movement,  is  the 
T«k  interesting  to  us,  but  for  many  other  reasons.  Viewed 
without  prejudice,  he  is  a  very  noble  fellow,  mentally  and 
corporeally.  His  physiognomy  is  scarcely  inferior  in  beauty 
So  the  Hellenic  type,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  many 
K'^ential  respects.  Nevertheless,  according  to  many  natu* 
nlistg,  the  Turk  ia  not  originally  sprung  from  a  Caucasian 
nc« ;  and  even  Cuvi^,  who  concedes  to  him  this  privileged 
heaonr,  ranges  the  Turks*  forefathers  amongst. the  very  ugliest 
Jrf  that  race,  the  Scythian  and  Tartar  branch.  Why,  than,  it 
ssy  be  inquired,  are  the  modem  Turks  so  handsome  as  a 
isaeral  rule }  The  only  reason  that  can  or  need  be  assigned, 
is  the  intermarriage  of  their  ancestors  with  a  race  more 
kroured  by  nature  than  their  own.  This  catise  having  been 
fi  operation  for  centuries,  has  no  doubt  mainly  contributed  to 
ihf  improTement  of  which  we  speak,  and  the  result  is,  that 
^.modern  Ottoman  now  possesses  more  thai;  half  the  cha- 
ncteristics  of  the  Caucasian  race.  A  still  more  striking 
i&stance  of  the  gradual  change  in  the  aspect  of  a  race  by 
intermarriage  is  recognisable  in  the  isolated  valley  of  Cash- 
Eae.  The  beauty  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  is  also 
c^ebrated.  The  natives  are  now  very  fair,  although  originally 
<^  Hindoo  stock.  This  fiur  complexion,  and,  in  short,  all  the  . 
ttrence  between  a  Hindoo  of  the  valleys  and  a  Cashmerian, 
a  attributable  to  intermarriage  with  Circassisn  girls. 

The  original  seat  of  the  Turkish  race  is  the  Altai  moim- 
t^,  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  Asia.  The  race  of 
(li^t  people  was  servile,  being  amongst  the  most  despised 
tf  the  slaves  of  the  Khan  of  the  Geougen.  Their  appointed 
tesk  was  the  extraction  of  metals  f^om  their  ores  and  the 
staanfacture  of  arms—a  dangerous  profession  for  slaves  to 
W  tanght.  At  length  a  leader  arose  amongst  the  Turks ; 
^  name  was  Bertezena.  He  led  them  against  the  neigh- 
booring  tribes  and  to  victory.  •  Having  signalised  his  prowess 
»?  feats  of  arms,  Bertezena  presumed  to  ask  in  marriage 
^  daughter  of  the  Khan,  when  the  father  contemptuously 
i^ected  him.  The  Turkish  leader  thereupon  forthwith  allied 
^iaaelf  with  a  princess  of  China,  and  having  almost  ex- 
tirpated the  tribes  of  the  Khan  of  Geougen  in  battle,  esta- 
^hed  in  its  place]  the  more  powerful  enopire  of  the  TuAs. 
?rom  this  time  the  conquests  of  the  Turks  were  rapid  and 

•  The  "  Hajoliea  ware." 


extensive.  Pressing  on  westwardt  they  at  length  were  brought 
into  collision  with  the  Eastern  empire  of  Byzantiimi,  already 
tottering  to  its  fall.  At  length,  in  1453,  the  Eastern  empire 
fell,  that  of  the  Ottoman  taking  its  place.  The  event,  it  will 
be  seen,  happened  exactly  400  years  ago,  and  the  Russians 
having  been  long  accustomed  to  predict  the  downfall  of  Turk- 
ish domination  at  the  expiration  of  400  years,  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance was  imparted  to  the  year  1853. 

The  Turks,  firom  being  originally  idolaters,  espoused,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  their  career,  the  tenets  of  Islam,  as  the 
head  of  the  orthodox  or  Suimite  division,  of  which  they  are 
universally  recognised.  Persia,  as  most  likely  the  reader  is 
aware,  belongs  to  the  opposed  or  Shiiite  sect  of  Mohammedans ; 
and  for  this  reason  the  feeling  between  Persian  and  Turk  is 
none  of  the  most  friendly.  Certain  modem  journalists  affect 
to  marvel  at  the  circimistance  that  Persia  should  appear  to 
have  thought  of  taking  the  field  against  her  co-religionist, 
forgetting  that,  in  proportion  as  the  distinction  between 
sects  is  more  slight,  so  frequently,  if  not  invariably,  is  the 
mutual  antagonism  more  intense.  In  addition  to  mere 
doctrinal  points  of  difference,  the  Turk  and  the  Persian  are 
10  essentially  different  in  their  whole  moral  constitution,  that 
very  little  community  of  feeling  could  be  expected  to  exist 
between  them.  Veracity  ia  no  less  a  characteristic  of  the 
Osmanli  than  falsehood  of  the  Persian.  The  Turk's  plighted 
word  is  never  broken — that  of  the  Persian  is  seldom  kept. 
The  Turk  is  thoughtful,  impassive,  sedate :  the  Persian  is 
noisy  and  vivacious.  To  sum  up  all,  the  Turk  is  a  thorough 
gentleman  from  toe  to  turban,  and  the  Persian  every  inch  of 
him  a  scamp. 

Standing  next  to  the  Turk  in  our  illustration  is  an  individual 
vrith  cloak  hanging  on  one  shoulder  and  peculiar  brimless  hat. 
This  individual  is  a  Magyar  or  Hungarian.  True  to  his  prin- 
ciples of  faithfVil  delineation,  our  artist  has  represented  the 
Magyar  with  the  peoulialr  nose,  so  characteristic  of  his  race, 
that  it  has  passed  into  the  proverbial  terms  of  Hungarian  nose. 
The  peculiarity  consists  in  a  sort  of  aquiline  stumpiness  not 
altogether  agreeable,  especially  in  the  fair  sex.  The  present 
Magyar  or  Hungarian  race  of  men  has  sadly  puzzled  the 
ethnologist.  What  region  they  came  from,  or  who  they  were, 
no  person  seems  to  know.  Cuvier  ranges  them  imder  the 
Scythian  or  Tartar  group  of  Caucasians,  alpng  with  Turks, 
Fins,  and  Parthians ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  The 
Magyars  themselves  are  fond  of  tracing  their  origin  to  the 
Huns,  and  are  so  proud  of  Attila,  their  assumed  progenitor,  that 
the  picture  of  that  arch  destroyer  is  to  be  seen  in  the  house  of 
almost  every  Hungarian.  Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be  no 
Just  reason  for  crediting  this  parentage.  The  Magyar  language 
is  also  involved  in  great  mystery  as  to  its  origin  and  congeners, 
but  no  difference  of  sentiment  exists  as  to  its  powers  or 
expressiveness.  Anterior  to  the  year  1828,  all  Hungarian 
legal  documents  were  drawn  up  in  Latin,  which  also  was  the 
language  of  polite  conversation  amongst  the  better  classes. 
Since  that  period  the  Magyar  or  Htmgarian  language  has  been 
introduced  into  courts  of  law,  and  has  been  cultivated  by  all 
classes  as  the  literary  exponent  of  the  nation.  This  sudden 
development  of  the  native  language,  under  the  auspices 
of  Kissfaldy  and  other  Hungarian  poets,  was  but  one  of 
many  indications  betokening  reviving  nationality.  Hungary, 
although  absorbed;  so  to  speak,  in  the  fabric  of  the  rast 
Austrian  empire,  had  still  a  government — a  constitutional 
government  of  her  own,  the  enactments  of  which  were  ever^ 
clashing  with  those  of  the  imperial  power.  The  results  of  this 
clashing  between  adverse  interests  wu  have  already  seen  in  the 
political  commotions  of  1848-9.  Recently,  Hungary  has  been 
completely  absorbed  (at  least  by  decree)  into  the  Austrian 
empire. 

In  appearance,  the  Magyar  is  still  half  oriental ;  in  tempe- 
rament, he  offers  certain  points  of  comparison  with  ourselves, 
being  a  sort  of  impetuous,  military  Anglo-Saxon,  fond  of  con- 
stitutional government,  prone  to  litigation,  and  preferring  the 
rough  enjoyment » of  independence  to  any  reliance  on  the 
favours  of  a  government ;  in  which  latter  respect  he  presents 
silient  points  of  contrast  to  his  neighbour  the  German,  who^ 
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with  all  hui»tellBetu«lpie.eiDU)ence,iaaBTer  happy  except  he  commented  upon,  u  the  readei  will,  perhapi,  remember,  b; 
filliMnneofiice  under  a  goTBnunent  and  enjop  a  high-sounding  MiuFudoe,  in  her  book,  entitled  "The  City  of  the  Magyar.' 
name.    KeTerting  to  the  luttject  of  the  Magyar  language,  iti  Braye  Magy^i  we  mn*t  bid  you  now  farewell,  and  dinct  ou 


tULAT,  japaNUB,  CHiHiH,  pubiavb,  amah. 

matt  striking  phonetic  quality  ii  the  prejfcnderance  of  the  attention  to  yonr  interesting  right-hand  neighbour,  that  pnitj 
latta  K.  ThiB  qnaUty  haa  been  temarked  by  all  ■Irangen  Greek  girl.  Ai  we  point  to  the  nativei  of  Oeotgia  and  Cir- 
who  have  heard  it  spoken,  and  has  been  rather  amuaingly      caaiia  for  our  beau  ideal  of  corporeal  beauty ;  »o,  when  the: 
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<itreme  of  inteUectntl  mprt— inn  U  to  b«  poitrajed,  do  «e  qneftioiu,  «hichwe,m  feir  wordi.willttriTe  toutwar.    Hm 

tiga  ot  figure  to  onnelTes  the  eUuic  models  of  Greece.  moet  andent  huloriei  and  tnditioiu  of  clutic  Oreeea  tettiiy 

iai  who  were  and  •»  thoee  GieskB } — that  people  vho  to  the  mixture  of  rM««,  out  of  which  the  Qreeka  of  antiquiqr 


LAPLAHDKB,  TTBOLMB,   COHACX,  OBBIK  O 

tmiilud   models  for  the   immntal  chisel  of   Fhidiaa  and  were  conaolidated.    Throughout  the  Orecian  coiitiiient  and 

ftaiiUlM?    Whence  came  they!     Were  they  the  prototype  archipelago  itructiire*ajeitUltobeieen,tenued"C]rclopean," 

«f  tilt  Gi^eka  of  the  present  day  ?    All  these  are  interesting  very  difluent  to  the  beautiful  temples  hereafter  destined  to 
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this  beauty  still  remains  to  the  present  day.  The  Greek 
countenance  presents  a  beautiful  contour  of  skull  and  face, 
dark  flowing  hair,  white  skin,  slightly  tinged  with  olive  or 
brown ;  large  eyes,  straight  nose,  falling  directly,  with  only  a 
slight  depression  between  the  eyes.  NeTcrtheless,  though 
slight,  there  is  a  depression ;  and  in  this  respect  the  Grecian 
differs  from  the  Turkish  countenance,  which,  instead  of  a 
depression  between  nose  and  forehead,  is  marked  in  that  spot 
with  a  slight  elevation.  There  is  something  strange  in  the 
contemplation  of  that  persistency  of  form,  features,  and  lan- 
guage, which  characterises  Greece  and  its  inhabitants.  Not- 
withstanding a  certain  deterioration  of  aspect,  traceable  to 
the  effect  of  conquest  and  prolonged  slavery,  the  modem 
Greeks  are  still  very  handsome,  and  the  style  of  their  beauty 
is  as  of  old — a  proposition  rendered  suf&ciently  evident  by  a 
comparison  of  living  specimens  with  antique  statues.  As  to  the 
modem  Greek  language,  now  called  the  Romaic,  it  is  not  more 
different  from  classic  Greek  than  modem  English  is  different 
from  the  language  of  Chaucer.  In  deference  to  a  certain 
modem  ten^cLency,  the  nature  of  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  explain,  all  the  multifarious  inflexions  of  ancient 
Greek  have  vanished  from  the  Romaic,  and  tenses  are  formed 
by  the  help  of  auxiliaries,  instead  of  by  varying  terminations ; 
nevertheless,  the  two  lan^^uages  must  be  pronounced  the 
same ;  indeed,  the  tftodern  literati  of  Greece  affect  to  write  in 
the  classic  language,  which  still  being  generally  taught  in  the 
native  schools,  the  process  of  regeneration  proceeds.  .  Such, 
then,  is  the  persistency  of  the  Greek  language :  where  is  the 
Latin  gone  ?  Made  of  sterner  stuff,  apparently,  than  the  Greek, 
it  is  now  everywhere  a  dead  language. 

Returning  to  our  little  Greek  damsel,  it  is  a  subject  of 
regret  with  us  that  the  Hungarian  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Tyrolese  on  the  other,  do  not  permit  her  to  come  further 
towards  us.  Were  she  mors  visible,  her  garb  would  be  seen 
to  be  highly  pleturesque.  Bvery  rose,  however,  the  proverb 
says,  has  a  thom;  and  if  our  little  Greek  were  nearer,  we 
might  perhaps  discover  hta  to  possess  larger  feet  than  accord 
with  ova  notions  of  fenainine  beauty.  If  the  truth  must  be 
told,  Greek  ladies  have  not,  and  never  appear  to  have  had, 
little  fset ;  nor  is  a  high  forehead  one  of  their  characteristics. 
The  quality,  however,  of  high  (brehead  in  ladies  was  not 
approved  of  by  classic  nations,  and  we  happen  to  be  acquainted 
with  some  modems  who  participate  in  the  sentiment.  In 
pomt  of  facti  a  high  forehead  is  thought  to  correspond  with 
strong-mindedness,  and  some  people  are  so  perverse  that  thej 
cannot  like  '*  strong-minded  women." 

Whatever  may  be  our  regrets  at  the  retiring  shyness  of  the 
fair  Greek,  we  tander  our  best  thanks  to  the  Oosaack  gentle- 
man with  long  lance  for  keepinf  himself  in  the  background. 
Truly  hia  race  is  no  favourite  of  ours,  neither  in  appearance 
nor  in  man&ers.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Cossack  ?  Who 
has  not  r«ad  of  the  haf assing  atyle  of  his  military  attacks — 
ever  hanging  on  the  rear  of  a  disoomflted  enemy,  murdering 
the  wounded,  and  relentleialy  picking  off  stragglers  ?  Who 
has  not  bean  tiraght  to  regard  this  irregular  cavalry  as  an 
integral-  and  Twy  important  portion  of  the  Russian  army } 
Yet  the  Cossaeks  have  not  always  owned  allegiance  to  that 
mighty  power.  Originally  thty  sprang  from  the  greatest 
enemies  of  Russia^  the  Tartars,  and  subsequently  they  did 
good  duty  against  Russia  under  the  Poles.  The  Cossacks  are 
only  a  small  tribe,  scarcely  numbering  500,000  in  all ;  never- 
theless, every  adult  male  being  a  soldier,  their  military  force 
is  great,  an  army  of  100,000  at  least  being  ever  at  the  disposal 
.  of  Russia.  The  origin  of  the  Cossacks  as  a  consolidated  body 
is  modem.  They  appear  to  have  arisen  ^ut  of  some  Tartar 
tribes,  who  intermarried  with  native  Russians,  gipsies,  and 
Kalmucs ;  and  the  name  Cossack  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
Tartar  word  Kaswk,  or  Kasak,  meaning  "light  horseman." 
For  a  long  time  the  race  was  known  by  the  appellation 
Tsherkassi  or  Circassians,  and  even  now  their  chief  town  is 
called  Tsherkask.  Nevertheless,  they  have  little  enough  of 
Circassian  beauty ;  their  form  and  countenance,  and  general 
aspect,  being  far  more  indicative  of  the  Mongol.  This  people 
-^aa  not  known  by  the  appellation  Cossack  until  about  the 


8p];ing  up  in  that  land  of  genius.  The  Cyclopean  structurea* 
possess  somewhat  the  characteristics  of  our  own  Dniidical 
monuments,  being  composed  of  enormous  stones  rudely  aggre- 
gated without  mortar.  By  whom — by  what  race  were  theao 
structures  raised  ?  That  is  a  mystery  ;  but  whatever  the  race, 
it  existed  in  Greece  anterior  to  the  Pelasgic,  of  which  the 
Celtic  and  the  Latin  were  also  branches.  We  all  know  that  the 
Romans  traced  their  origin  to  the  heroes  of  Troy ;  so,  in  like 
manner,  do  the  Celts  also  ;  but  more  indirectly  did  the  Greeks  ; 
for  call  them  Trojans,  Pelasgians,  Thracians,  Phrygians,  or 
any  other  equivalent  name,  Greece  was  colonised,  subsequently 
to  the  Cyclopean  perioil,  by  a  people  which  gradually  became^ 
absorbed  into  two  dominant  families — the  Achaic  and  Hellenic. 

Prom  whatever  elements  compounded,  no  race  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  ever  presented  such  an  union  between  physical 
and  intellectual  beauty  as  the  classic  Greeks,  and  much  of 
year  1516,  when,  for  the  first  time,  they  made  themselves 
rather  conspicuous  in  Polish  affairs.  Their  first  alliance  with 
Russia  was  self-sought,  and  did  not  take  place  imtil  the  year 
1654,  at  which  time  their  effective  military  force  consisted  of 
about  40,000  men.  From  this  period  they  remained  faithful 
to  Russia  until  1708,  when,  under  their  hetman,  or  leader, 
Bulavine,  they  went  over  in  a  body  to  the  Swedish  monarch, 
Charles  XII.  This  independence  of  character  was  necessarily 
prejudicial  to  Riissia.  The  existence  of  a  "powerful  armed 
body,  owning  no  immediate  allegiance  to  the  Muscovite  rule, 
was  discovered  to  be  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  latter,  as 
to  necessitate  the  disorganisation  of  the  Cossacks  as  a  military 
body.  Accordingly  this  was  effected  by  Peter  the  Great, 
who,  however,  shortly  remodelled  them  on  a  new  basis.  Not 
plaased  with  the  consequences  of  this  new  measure,  the 
Cossaeks  threw  up  their  semi-allegiance  to  the  Czar,  and  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  protection  of  the  Khan  of  Crimea 
Tartars.  Difficult  to  please,  the  Cossacks  soon  became  dis- 
gusted  with  their  new  masters,  and  sued  pardon  of  Russia — a 
pardon  which  was  granted  them  by  the  Bmprcss  Anne.  Ever 
since  the  latter  event,  the  Cossacks  hav«  remained  faithful  to 
Russia,  with  which  empire  they  are  now  so  incorporated  by 
social 'and  religious  ties,  that  they  may  be  considered  Russians 
in  all  respects. 

A  far  better  specimen  of  humanity  is  the  Cossaok's  pictorial 
neighbour,  the  Tyrolese,  one  of  a  small  but  noble-minded 
race.  The  Tyrol,  as  it  is  now  called,  forms  part  of  the  ancient 
Rhaetia,  and  is  not  quite  double  the  size  of  Yorkshire.  It  is 
a  very  mountainous  country^onsiderubly  more  mountainous 
than  Switxerland,  although  its  moimtains  are  not  generally 
so  high.  At  least  three-f jurths  of  Switzerland  is  sufficiently 
level  to  admit  of  plough  cultivation,  but  scarcely  one-tenth  of 
the  Tyrol  is  similarly  situated,  every  portion  of  the  little  ter- 
ritory being  a  auoccssion  of  mountain  peaks,  expept  a  few 
naiTOW  belts  scarcely  half  a  mile  wide,  on  the  average,  which 
form  the  river  banks.  Unlike  tho  Swiss,  who  are  staunch 
republicans,  the  Tyitolese  entertain  a  fervent  love  of  imperial 
rule.  They  became  incorporated  with  the  Austrian  empire 
duripg  the  twelfth  century,  and  evar  since  that  period  have 
been  sincerely  attaehed  to  the  Hapsburg  dynasty.  In  1806, 
Tyrol  was  ceded  t»  Bavaria-^an  arrangement  which  so  little 
pleased  the  mountaineers,  that  four  years  later,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  war  with  France,  the  inhabitants  rose  at  the  instigation 
of  Andreas  Hofer,  the  Tell  of  the  Tyrol,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called.  Hofer's  fate  is  too  well  known.  Fruitless  though 
this  insurrection  was,  in  its  immediate  consequences,  politicians 
were  taught  that  nothing  but  Austrian  mle  would  ever  satisfy 
the  Tyrolese ;  accordingly,  on  the  final  adjustment  of  terri- 
tory, in  the  year  1814,  Tyrol  was  restored  to  the  House  of 
Hapsburg. 

The  little  ffeUow  standing  on  the  extreme  left  of  our  wood- 
cut, is  a  Laplander,  whose  stunted  form,  the  effect  of  cold,  has 
been  faithfully  represented  by  the  artist.  The  denizen  of  an 
inhospitable  climate,  and  far  removed  from  the  noisy  turmoil 
of  European  politics,  the  Laplander  engrosses  but  small  atten- 
tion. All  that  we  ean  find  time  to  say  of  him  is,  that  although 
a  denizen  of  Europe,  he  is  not  a  Caucasian.  The  generality  of 
naturalists  consider  him  of  Uie  Mongolian  stock. 
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PALM  TREES,  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS. 


Whbn  the  painter  wishes  to  represent  a  tropical  land,  he 
depicts  a  landscape  with  palm-trees,  and  the  characteristic 
phjsiognomy  of  the  picture  is  half  accomplished.  In  truth, 
these  graceful  denisens  of  the  forest  are  essentially  tropical ; 
only  tvpo  species,  tiny  little  shrub-like  things,  scarcely  bigger 
than  a  lady's  fan,  being  indigenous  to  any  temperate  clime. 
One  is  called  the  CJmmcerops  humilis,  and  is  a  native  of  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece.  The  other,  Chamcsropa  padmetta,  and  is 
a  natiye  of  North  America.  In  Spain,  the  leaves  of  the  former 
are  employed  as  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  sweeping- 
brooms. 

With  the  solitary  exception  of  this  dwarf  species,  of  all 
the  species  of  palms  which  botanists  are  acquainted  with,  no 
less  than  175  are  trees — sometimes  gigantic  trees,  and  always 
graceful. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  their  beauty  alone  that  palms 
are  worthy  to  be  noticed.  They  are  not  mere  elegant 
sultanas  of  the  forest,  spending  a  luxurious  idle  life — rearing 
thsir  proud  heads  aloft,  and  waving  their  delicate  plumes  to 
the  breeze;  fax  from  it — palm-trees,  though  they  are  very 
beautiful,  are  still  more  useful ;  no  vegetable  genus  yielding 
such  a  variety  of  products. 

Now,  just  let  tts  take  a  glance  at  these  products,  and  try  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  chief  amongst  them  ;  one  may  be  well 
pardoned  for  skipping  over  8ome«  so  varied  and  so  numerous 
are  they. 

Let  us  see  then : — ^There  is  the  oocoa-nut  to  begin  with — 
this  is  the  product  of  a  palm«  And  here  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  be  precise,  and  to  state  that  by  the  term  cocoa-nut,  we 
mean  the  large  bullet-like  thing  with  a  thiek  shell,  and  a 
central  cavity  filled  with  a  liquid  which  people  are  agreed  to 
term  miffcy — ^not,  however,  that  it  feiembles  the  animal  fluid 
yery  much,  even  in  appearaoee.  ThJe  explanation  is  necessary, 
inasmuch  as  some  people  confound  the  palm  cocoa-nut  with 
that  which,  being  groimd  in  A  mill,  furnishes  the  cocoa  of  the 
shops— the  two  have  not  the  slightest  alliance,  botanical  or 
otherwise ;  neither  does  the  coooa-making  cocoa-nut  grow  on 
s  palm.  The  date,  figain,  is  the  |>roduce  of  a  palm-tree ;  and 
whilst  on  this  topic,  the  reader's  attention  may  be  drawn  to  a 
somewhat  curious  fact.  The  hard  stone  which  lies  in  the 
centre  of  a  date,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  cut  by  hammer 
&nd  chisel,  so  tough  and  hard  is  it — this  date-stone  is  the  part 
which  corresponds  with  the  edible  portion  of  a  cocoa-nut — 
and  conversely,  the  shell  of  a  eocoa-nut  is  the  corresponding 
pan  to  the  edible  and  fleshy  portion  of  the  date«  Cocoa-nuts 
and  dates  having  suggested  their  respective  treM,  the  sight  of 
a  composite  candle  reminds  us  of  the  oil- palm,  that  vfduable 
tree  which  supplies  the  negroes  witl^  a  sjubstit^te  for  butter, 
and  helps  to  form  our  soap,  candles,  and  lubricating  fat  for 
laQway  axles.  Sago,  again,  is  the  produce  of  a  palm  ;  as  is 
also  the  valuable  astringent,  catechu,  so  useful  in  medicine 
and  the  manufacture  of  leather.  Various  in  their  properties 
as  are  the  bodies  already  mentioned,  as  being  the  produce  of 
the  palm  tribe,  they  are  only  a  few  instances  chosen  almost 
at  random,  ^d  give  but  a  faint  notion  of  the  rich  treasures 
derived  from  the  tribe  of  palms, 

We  have  hitherto  considered  each  species  as  affording  us 
only  one  single  product;  but  this  is  hardly  doing  justice 
to  our  friends  the  palms.  For  instance,  take  the  cocoa- nut 
palm.  In  the  first  place,  it  yields  us  its  fruit,  the  nuts ;  but 
these  are  not  a  tenth  of  its  products.  Those  graceful  leaves 
which  wave  Uke  an  enormous  plume  of  ostrich-feathers  in  the 
breeze,  were  once  enveloped  in  a  sheath,  forming  a  sort  of 
gigantic,  unexpanded  bud.  In  this  state  it  resembles  a  cab- 
^^e  in  appearance;  and  if  cut  just  at  this  period,  it  is 
dehcious  to  eat  after  boiling,  forming  a  very  good  substitute 
for  the  cabbage,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  preferred  by  many. 
Then,  again,  the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  and  indeed  of 
many  others,  is  valuable.  If  collected  and  allowed  to  ferment. 
It  yields  a  very  agreeable  wine ;  but  if  evaporated  whilst  fresh, . 
It  yields  sugar  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  cane.    Although 


the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  is  saccharine,  yet  that  of  the 
date-palm  is  more  saccharine  still.  A  great  many  speciniens 
of  those  finely-crystallised  sugars  now  brought  from  the  East 
Indies  were  never  extracted  from  the  cane,  but  were  ob- 
tained from  the  juice  of  various  species  of  palm  trees,  more 
especially  the  date-palm.  Returning  to  the  cocoa>-palm  (fig.  3J, 
and  scrutinising  its  productions  more  narrowly,  we  shall  find 
that  others  yet  remain  to  be  adverted  to.  Who  does  not  know 
that  the  external  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut  yields,  when  properly 
manipulated,  a  valuable  textile  fibre  ?  In  regions  where  the 
cocoa-palm  grows,  this  property  of  the  fibre  of  its  husk  has 
been  known  to  the  natives  froni  time  immemorial ;  but 
amongst  ourselves  the  discovery  of  this  property  is  altogether 
modem,  and  resulted,  like  many  other  good  things,  in  accident, 
as  follows. 

The  oil  which  cocoa-nuts  yield,  when  expressed,  was 
found,  about  the  year  1840,  to  be  a  valuable  material.  At 
least  the  oil  was  in  that  year  applied  to  the  manufacture  of 
candles,  being  mixed  with  palm-oil,  and  treated  by  a  chemical 
process,  concerning  which  we  shall  have  a  little  to  say  here- 
after. Well,  the  process  of  subjecting  ground  cocoa-nuts  to 
pressure,  in  order  to  extract  their  oil,  requires  the  use  of  bags 
of  .some  coarse  fabric.  When  first  the  manufactory  was 
established  in  Ceylon,  these  fabrics  were  conveyed  there 
from  England ;  until  at  last  W.  Wilson  discovered  that  the 
best  fabric  for  the  construction  of  ptessure-bags  was  that 
obtained  from  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut  itself.  Then  arose 
the  introduction  of  oocoa-nut  fibre  to  conunerce  for  many 
other  purposes.  Beds  are  now  stuffed  with  it,  mats  formed  of 
it — ^ropes,  cordage,  hearth-rugs,  brushes,  and,  in  short,  to  so 
great  a  variety  of  diflerent  purposes  is  it  applied,  that  we 
relinquish,  in  despsir,  the  task  of  enumerating  them. 

Having  thus  given,  by  anticipation,  a  slight  view  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  palm  tribe ;  having  mentioned  a  few 
of  their  products,  and  indicated  the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  applied — we  will  now  go  a  little  more  minutely  into  the 
natural  history  and  botany  of  palms,  diverging  occasionally 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  glance  at  the  arts  and  sciences 
involved  in  the  utilisation  of  their  product^.  Palms,  although 
usually  very  large  trees,  are  very  nearly  allied,  botanically 
speaking,  to  the  lilies  and  bulrushes,  which  latter,  in  general 
terms,  may  be  said  to  be  their  representatives  in  the  temperate 
zone. 

Palms  belong  to  that  great  division  of  thq  vegetable  king- 
dom which  botanists  term  endogenous,  inasmuch  as  thcAr  stems 
grow  by  the  central  deposition  of  woody  fibre ;  the  word 
endogenous  signifying,  growing  internally  or  within.*  It  is  in 
tropical  lands  that  the  endogenous  form  of  vegetable  structure 
assumes  its  greatest  development,  not  only  constituting 
certain  gigantic  trees  of  which  palms  are  one  species,  but  pre- 
senting itself  in  the  shape  of  bamboos,  canes,  and  grasses, 
with  v^ich  we,  inhJabitants  of  a  temperate  zone,  can  only 
become  acquainted  by  description;  or  by  the  stunted  pigmy-like 
off-shoots  which  sometimes  vegetate  (flourish  one  cannot  say) 
in  our  palmariums  and  hot-houses. 

All  the  large  trees  of  temperate  climes  are  of  exogenous 
growth — that  is  to  say,  their  stem  increases  in  size  by  annual 
depositions  of  woody  fibre  externally,  or  ne±t  to  the  bark, 
whence  arises  the  denomination  cxogenoue,  which  signifies, 
growing  without  or  externally,  just  as  endogenotta  signifies 
growing  internally  or  within.  The  largest  endogenous  plants 
which  temperate  climes  produce  are  the  tall  grasses,  such  aS 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c. 

The  determination  whether  a  vegetable  belongs  to  the  endo- 
genous or  exogenous  class  is  easily  arrived  at  by  several  modes 
of  investigation,  the  simplest  of  which,  in  cases  where  it  can 
be  applied,  consists  in  the  exaniination  of  a  section  of  the 
vegetable  tnmk.  If  any  of  our  native  trees  be  cut  across,  and 
the  plane  of  section  polished,  a  prime  indication  of  exogenous 
development  will  be  seen.  The  trunk  will  be  observed  to 
consist  of  numerous  concentric  rings,  each  corresponding  to 
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the  growtli  of  one  kmoo,  and  thenfors  &am  i 
of  them  the  age  of  tbs  tree  msy  be  predicted.  UoreOTer,  the 
dutinotioii  between  ^th,  wood,  Mid  bark  will  be  complete ; 
each  of  the«e  lereral  portiona  of  the  TSgetable  trunk  being 
well  marked. 

On  cutting  acroM  an  endogcnom  trunk — the  lai^er  the 
better,  htuce  tbe  trunk  of  a  palm-tree  ii  beat,  although  the 
lection  of  a  rattan  cane  affords  aadafactory  indicationi — a  great 
diffincEQce  of  atructore  between  this  and  the  structure  of  the 
esogenoui  Tegetable  will  be  manifest.  In  the  flr»t  place,  there 
ia  no  longer  recogniaable  any  weU-marked  diatinction  between 
pith,  wood,  and  bark ;  all  three  of  which  are  canfiued  and  in  a 
lUMinet  blended  together.  Secondly,  the  concentric  tings,  to 
evident  in  the  other  caae,  and  ao  distinctive,  are  here  alt^^ether 
warning.  The  Tegetable  tissue  appeara  thrown  confdsedly 
togetha,  an  appearance  which  results  from  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  trunk  is  formed— namely,  by  the  inter- 
nal depoaition  of  woody  fibre, — hence  the  term  endogenoui. 

Perhaps  the  section  of  the  trunk  cannot  be  obtained.  In 
thw  case  the  determination  may  readily  be  made  by  an  exami- 
nation of  a  leaf.  The  leaf-veins  of  exogenous  planta  are 
letieulated.  whereas  those  of  endogenous  plants  are  parallel. 


article.  We  will,  however,  direct  the  reader's 
little  peculiarity  of  inflorescence,  that  is  to  say,  the  nasore 
and  arrangement  of  flowers  ;  from  a  consideration  of  which,  he 
will  Bt  once  recognise  a  similarity  or  alliance  in  thii  respect 
between  bulrushes  «nd  palms.  The  flowers  of  both  consist  of 
what  botanista  term  a  tpadix,  enveloped  by  a  tpalht. 

A  spadix  conaista  of  a  long  projection,  that  imagiii*tiv« 
botanists  liken  to  a  sword,  which,  being  denominated  tpada  in 
Latin,  this  form  of  inflorescence  it  termed  a  tpadix.  Armaged 
upon  this  spadix,  and  growing  out  of  iU  are  seen  flower*  and 
yo'ing  fruit,  and  enveloping  the  spadix  with  ita  appendages  ia 
teen  a  leaf-like  sheath ;  this  latter  is  termed  a  spathe.  A 
good  example  of  a  spadix  enclosed  in  a  spsthe  ix  funuahed  by 
the  Arum  macutatum  of  botanists,  which  is  found  inhedgerom. 
The  common  bulrush,  with  which  our  country  readers  rnuat 
be  fomiliar,  suppliet  an  instance  of  the  tpadix  without  a. 

Viewed  with  regard  to  their  woody  flbre,  palm-trees  exhibit 


A  third  method  of  distinguishing  endogenous  from  exogenous 
plants  ia  afforded,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  instances,  bf  the 
seed,  which  in  endogenous  plants  only  consists  of  one  lobe,  or 
cotyledon,  whereas  the  seeds'  of  exogenous  plants  consist  of 
two.  Hence  arise  the  botanical  terms  tnoaomtyUdonia  and 
dieotyledonoutj  which  are  respectively  employed  to  indicate 
endogenous  and  exogenotia  plants.  This  botanical  digression 
(necessary,  however,  to  the  satisfactory  comprehension  of  our 
subject)  has  led  us  away  from  the  consideration  of  palms,  but 
we  will  now  resume  their  description. 

We  have  already  stated  that  palm-trees  may  be  regarded  aa 
botanically  allied  to  the  lilies  and  bulruahes  of  temperate 
regions.  Let  not  the  non-botsnieal  reader  think  the  com- 
parison itrange ;  he  will  And,  when  he  comea  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  principlet  of  botaiucal  science,  thit  the  mere  size  of 
vegetables  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  their  alliances.  The 
nature  of  the  organs  of  fructification  is  s  far  aurer  sign ;  guided 
by  these  and  some  other  appearances,  the  botanist  refers  the 
varioua  member*  of  the  v^etable  world  to  their  proper  natural 
lamiliee.  In  this  way  it  ia  found  that  rose-bushes  and  apple- 
treea  are  very  nearly  allied  ;  as  in  tike  manner  are  nettles, 
elm,  and  flg-treca.  It  is  not  our  ot^ect  to  explain  fully  the 
nature  of  such  botanical  alliances,  these  forming  the  proper 
subject*  of  a  treatise  on  botany  rather  than  an  occasional 
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great  aimilarities  to  the  stem  of  ferns.  The  likeness  msy  be 
observed  even  on  ■■»»""""'";  one  of  our  own  T-ngliah  fema ; 
but  the  resemblance  is  s^  greater  when. the  section  of  one  of 
the  tropical  tree-fema  >s  the  subject  of  comparison.  Like 
these  tree-ferns,  too,  palm-trees  must  have  been  created  very 
early  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Evidence  to  this  effect  is 
furnished  to  us  by  the  existing  coal-fields  of  many  regions. 
For  the  most  part,  these  co^  regions  consist  of'foaBilised 
ferns  ;  but  the  remains  of  pslm-treea  are  also  foiud :  this  is 

Palm-trees  are  now  found  growing  native  in  £uiope, 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Anetralia  ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  two  dwarf  species,  the  CAanuertipt  Aumilu,  in  Europe,  and  the 
Chamt^ropa  patmettOj  in  North  America^  they  are  all  Hpnt^^m  ^ 
tropical  lands,  and  their  region  may  be  conoidered  *•  bounded 
by  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  northern,  and  the  fortieth  of 
southern  latitude.  Nevertheless,  one  apeciea  at  least,  the 
date-palm,  hss  been  so  far  naturalised  in  certain  localities  of 
Southern  Europe,  especially  Andalusia  and  Valends,  that  it 
grows  to  maturity  snd  produces  fruit— though  fsr  inferior  to 
the  dates  of  AMca.    The  greatest  authority  on  ptlm-bees  is 
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Kerr  Von  Hutiiu,  ■  Gennan  botaniat,  who,  with  a  view  of  cnltiuB,  and  in  Central  Africa  there  ue  none.    Botanist*  are 

■mdfiiig  tbeir  characteriBtic*,  devoted  three  jean  to  a  tiaTel-  inclined  to  rafai  thin  predilection  tot  the  tea-  ihoie  to  the 

ling  cxennioD  in  Bratil — a  region  more  rich  in  pahnt  than  tcndater  which  theu  tma  have  to  take  up  lalt ;  and  the 

iny  on  the  &ce  of  the  globe.    Thia  botaniat  condders  that  idea  is  jartlr  eonflrmed  bjr  the  known  fact  of  their  partiality, 

there  aie  existing  at  thia  time  npwarda  of  a  thouiand  ipeeiea  if  the  term  may  be  allowed,  for  alkaline  fbod.    In  Ceylon, 

ofpilmi.    If  the  opinion  be  canect,  Aitnre  botanical  explorera  which  may  he  regarded  aa  the  hekd-quaitera  of  cocoa-nut 

hire  a  rich  field  of  inTeatightion  yet  untrodden,  ioMinuch  as  palma,  the  natlTei  have  a  promb,  that  the  tree  likea  con- 

numore  than  176  ipeciea  hare  yet  been  indiTidoaliaed  and  Tereatlon.       The    houtea   of   Cingalese   Tillaget   are    built 

dumbed  :  of  theae,  IIS  belong  to  South  America,  42  to  India,  amidlt  grorea  of  cocoa-nut  palmi,    under  which  condition 

ud  U  to   **"«•»      CoHnopoUtan  deniien*  of  the  TCgetable  the  tieea  thrive  beat.    Thia  fact  ia  uanaUy  attributed,  and 

wnld,  ai  we  h»Te  leen  that  palm-b»ea'  are,  difierent  ipeidea  it  would   aeem  joatly,    to  the  Uet,   that   the  satiTCa  treat 


•ffict  diJEvent  localitiea.      Some  lo»e  to  wave  on  mountain  their  conTeraation-loTUig  frienda  to  a  fcequent  diwaing  ol 

twita,  othen  delight  to  fringe  the  lea-coast,  and  othere  wiU  their  own  ashes.     So  great  an  amount  of  alkali  do  the  ashes 

"qf  Mrire  at  perfection  on  the  banks  of  riTen  snd  streams;  of   theae  trees    contain,  that  the   Cingalese  washerwomen 

Boreorer,  with  few  exceptions,  a  few  speciea  refuse  to  flourish  rarely  employ  any  soap ;  but  steeping  the  ashes  in  water  to 

u  takm  from  thdr  own  naCiTe  land,  and  conveyed  to  another  of  extract  the  alkali,  they  employ  the  resulting  fluid, 

weniingly  identical  climate.    Amongst  the  few  exceptions  to  At  the  very  commencement  of  our  present  remarks  we 

tea  role,  the  oocoa-nnt    palm  and  the  date-pahn  deaerTo  stated  a  few  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  variou*  portiona  of 

^ledal  mention;  prorided  the  climate  be  hot  enough,  and  cocoa-nut  palm  (fig.  3)  might  be  rendered  •ubaerrient.     We 

t  Iha  let  be  near  enough,  they  flourieh  and  bring  forth  mentioned  that  in  addition  to  the  nut  employed  at  food,  the 

i^  k              "^  curiooa  fcet,  not  satisfactorily  accounted  external  husk  yielded  material  for  ropea  tad  cordage  j  in 

to,  that  the  cocoa-nut  palm  will  not  flourish  at  any  great  mentioned  UiM  sugar  might  be  obtained  from  the  juice.    In 

«*laiice  frM)  the  aea :  hence,  ialandi  are  beat  ad>^>ted  to  theiz  addition  to  theae  product*,  the  spirit,knownas  airack,  iidii> 
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tilled  from  this  same  juice  when  fenuented ;  then  the  midrib 
or  central  yein  of  the  leaf,  when  properly  trimmed,  is  employed 
as  an  oar  for  rowing ;  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  yields  a  wood 
exceedingly  hard,  and  susceptible  of  taking  so  high  a  polish, 
that  in  this  condition  it  might  be  almost  mistaken  for  agate. 
In  addition  to  these  yarious  applications,  houses — good,  strong, 
and  substantial— are  frequently  coustructed  of  the  cocoa-palm 
trunks,  and  the  roofs  thatched  with  cocoa-palm  leaves.  These 
same  leayes,  when  cut  into  strips  of  suitable  length,  serve  as 
tablets  for  writing  purposes.  Their  surface  being  covered 
with  a  flinty  coat,  the  latter  is  susceptible  of  removal  by  the 
point  of  a  metallic  style ;  and  in  this  way  the  Cingalese  write, 
or  rather  engrave,  on  the  leaf  with  remarkable  facility,  occa- 
>  sionally  rendering  the  writing  more  legible  by  filling  the 
graved  indentation  with  a  black  pigment.  It  must  here  be 
remarked,  however,  that  although  the  cocoa-nut  leaf  answers 
this  purpose  very  well,  there  is  another  palm — the  Talipot^ 
which  answers  still  better,  inasmuch  as  the  breadth  capable  of 
being  written  upon  is  wider  than  is  the  same  part  in  the  leaf 
of  the  cocoa-nut  palm. 

We  have  now,  the  reader  will  admit,  given  a  tolerably  long 
list  of  applications  to  which  these  Jack-of-all-trades  of  the 
forest  are  applied ;  but  our  list  is  not  yet  complete ;  and,  indeed, 
to  complete  it  would  be  difficult ;  therefore  we  shall  rest  con- 
tent with  stating,  that  the  cocoa-nut  palm  not  merely  gives  us 
a  material  out  of  which  cordage  can  be  made — and  therefore, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  cloth  if  we  wish — ^but  also  actually  fur- 
nishes cloth  ready  made  to  our  hands.  Each  leaf  grows  out 
of  a  sort  of  sack,  which,  being  stripped  off,  is  so  good  a  sub- 
stitute for  cloth,  that  it  is  employed  in  Ceylon  as  a  strainer  for 
the  cocoa-nut  juice,  out  of^ which  sugar  or  arrack,  according 
to  circumstances,  is  destined  to  be  extracted.  Before  finally 
taking  leave  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state,  that  it  grows  to  an  elevation  of  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet 
— sometimes  more — and  its  diameter  is  from  one  to  two  feet. 

The  juice,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  extracted  by  punc- 
turing the  spathe,  consequently  it  only  admits  of  collection 
by  climbing  the  tree.  The  Cingalese  perform  this  feat  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  They  first  surround  the  tree  to  be 
ascended  with  a  hoop  formed  out  of  a  length  of  one  of  the 
climbing  plants  with  which  the  country  abounds,  and 
then  the  native  inserts  his  legs  between  the  hoop  and 
the  tree ;  and  by  a  sort  of  wriggling  motion,  very  similar  to 
that  by  which  a  chimney-sweep  ascends  a  chinmey,  he  at 
length  arrives  at  the  top,  fills  his  earthem  jar  with  tlie  juice, 
and  comes  down  again.  This  is  the  plan  followed,  provided 
the  tree  stands  alone ;  more  usually,  however,  they  grow  in 
groups,  and  as  the  act  of  wriggling  up  the  stem  is  not  particu- 
larly agreeable,  the  dusky  operator  has  recourse  to  the  follow- 
ing ingenious  contrivance.  He  commences  work  by  ascending 
one  tree,  carrying  with  him  a  rope,  by  means  of  which  he 
binds  all  the  tree  .tops  together ;  then,  spider-like,  he  crawls 
across  his  meshes,  collects  his  juice,  lowers  the  pot  by  a  cord, 
and  recommences  operations  as  before. 

From  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  we  now  proceed  to  the'  sago 
palm  (fig.  1),  or  more  strictly  speaking,  sago  palms,  inasi^llHch 
as  various  species  yield  this  nutritive  material.  Of  these, 
however,  the  Sa^us  farinifera  and  the  JPhcenix  farinifera  are 
the  chief.  Sago  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  very  delicate, 
agreeable-tasting  starch,  constituting  the  pith,  to  use  a  com- 
prehensive term,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  central 
portion  of  the  stem.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  the 
process  of  sago  extraction.  The  palm  being  cut  down  and 
split  open,  or  divided  into  short  transverse  sections,  and  the 
central  portion  scooped  out  and  washed,  the  sago  is  deposited. 
The  only  hard  and  woody  portion  of  the  stem  of  this  species 
of  palm  is  its  outside ;  and  of  this  the  natives  of  Siam  and  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  where  it  grows,  make  the  bodies  of 
their  drums. 

Although  Africa  is  not  very  rich  in  species  of  palms,  those 
which  it  does  produce  of  this  family  are  exceedingly  valuable. 
Nowhere  does  the  date-palm  arrive  at  greater  perfection  than 
in  the  North  of  Africa ;  and  the  6il-palm  of  Guinea,  con- 
cerning which  we  shall  have  to  say  more  hereafter,  is  of  the 


l^ghest  importance,  as  furnishing  an  exceUei^^  ^aw  maierisl 
applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  candles,  soap,  and  many 
other  purposes.  Appended  (fig.  2),  the  reader  will  see  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  species.  He  is  a  very  shaggy  looking  iiuli- 
vidual.  certainly  less  beautiful  than  many  others  we  could 
mention,  but  perhaps  inferior  to  none  in  utility. 

The  Doom  Palm  of  Upper  Bgypt,  an  engraving  of  which  is 
appended  (p.  232),  instead  of  shooting  up  in  one  stem  like  other 
palms,  divides  like  a  fork  again  and  again,  giving  rise  to  the 
appearance  which  botanista  term  dichotomous — i.e,  the  stem 
continually  divides  in  a  binary  sense. 

Having  in  the  remarks  we  have  already 'made  on  palms 
indicated  the  general  characteristics  and  the  botany  of  this 
tribe,  and  briefly  directed  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
number  and  variety  of  the  products  which  they  yield,  we 
will  no>y  continue  our  notice  of  these  **  princes  of  the 
tropical  forest,"  as  they  have  been  justly  called,  by  just 
sketching  an  outline— our  space  does  not  admit  of  more — of 
the  chemical  principles  involved  in  the  application  of  palm-oil 
to  the  purpose^  of  the  candle  and  soap  manufacture.  Well 
now  as  to  soap — we  fancy  some  reader  exclaims — there  may  be 
something  to  say ;  but  in  respect  to  candles —  with  regard  to 
which  there  surely  cannot  be  anything  new  to  be  said — why 
waste  our  time  by  discussing  so  simple  a  topic  ?  Candles — 
yre  stUl  fancy  the  impatient  reader  to  exclaim — what  can  be 
more  simple,  more  self-evident,  than  the  processes  for  manu- 
|E^cturing  candles,  which  everybody  knows  are  either  dips  or 
moulds  ? — the  former  being  made  by  dipping  a  wick  of  cotton 
Qr  other  similar  nfiaterial  into  melted  tedlow,  fat,  spermaceti, 
9^  something  of  a  similar  kind;  and  moulds,  by  the  more 
refined  plan  of  casting  the  tallow,  wax,  and  so  forth,  into 
metallic  shapes.  Impatient  reader,  if  your  knowledge  of  the 
candle-making  art  in  its  present  development  goes  no  further 
than  this,  you  have  yet  something  to  learn,  and  may  ponder 
over  that  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  write  with  some 
advantage.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  or  at  most  thirty,  the 
process  of  candle-making  was  that  described  above:  that 
Is  to  say,  the  manufacturer  having  first  selected  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  the  candle  was  destined  to  be  made, 
enveloped  a  string  of  cotton  or  a  length  of  rush  with  the 
material,  and  the  process  was  complete.  As  regards  form  or 
structure,  candles  might  be  divided  into  dips  and  moulds  ;  as 
regards  composition,  they  might  be  divided  into  tallow,  wax, 
and  spermaceti.  The  ingenuity  of  man  at  that  time  could  go 
no  further ;  and^if,  by  some  dispensation  of  Providence,  tallow, 
wax,  and  spermaceti  had  been  annihilated,  why  then,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  people  must  have  done  without  candles.  It 
so  happened,  however,  that  in  the  year  1811,  or  thereabout,  a 
French  philosopher,  M.  Chevreul,  began  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  fatty  or  oily  bodies.  He  continued  these  studies 
almost  exclusively  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  ultimately 
he  arrived  at  certain  discoveries  which  altogether  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  soap  and  candle  manufacture.  We  will  not  at 
once  state  wh^t  these  discoveries  of  M.^  Chevreul  were,  or 
what  he  did  ;  we  will  pursue  the  other  course  of  leading  the 
ripader  to  form  some  conclusions  of  his  own  from  an  observation 
of  certain  appe^ances. 

To  begin,  then ;  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  reader  may 
have  observed,  when  looking  at  a  fiask  or  bottle  full  of 
olive  oil,  on  a  cold  day,  that  the  oil  had  then  separated 
into  two  portions ;  one  very  much  like  spermaceti  in  appear- 
ance, the  other  thin  and  liquid.  Now,  had  it  been  so  desired, 
this  solid  portion  might  have  been  collected,  separated  from 
the  liquid  portion,  and  the  spermaceti -like  body,  no  matter 
what  it  is  called,  might,  if  it  were  found  to  be  sufficiently  hard, 
be  made  into  candles.  Had  the  inquirer  proceeded  in  this 
manner  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  spermaceti-looking 
substance  did  not  possess  sufficient  hardness  to  form  candles ; 
but  that  ittf  melting  point  was  so  low  as  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  candle. 

However,  although  disappointed  in  this  one  instance,  as  to 
the  practical  result,  a  thinking  mind  would  have  arrived  at  a 
very  important  deduction,  and  a  very  pertinent  question  would 
have  been  raised — i, «.,  whether  oily  bodies  were  really  as  simple 
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18  they  appeared  ?  Whether  certain  oils  and  fats,  although  soft 
and  unetoous  to  the  touch,  might  not,  in  reality,  be  made  up 
of  hard  fata  and  thin  oils ;  and,  whether,  in  certain  cases,  the 
two  might  ncrt  be  separable  from  each  other  ?  This  notion, 
once  begotten,  many  phenomena  would  tend  to  strengthen  it : 
for  example:— the  beautiAil  substance  spermaceti  is  obtained, 
u  everybody  knows,  out  of  the  head  of  the  spermaceti  whale ; 
so,  in  like  manner,  is  the  bland  liquid,  sperm  oil,  the  material 
so  admirable  as  a  lamp  oil ;  but  whilst  the  spermaceti  whale  is 
aliTe,  these  two  bodies,  namely,  spermaceti  and  sperm  oil, 
remain  combined  together  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  solid 
and  the  liquid  portions  of  olire  oil.  Many  other  examples 
exist,  but  we  need  not  enutherate  them ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  genius  of  M.  Cheyreul,  starting  from  these  facts  as  a  basis, 
turned  them  to  some  account.  He  made  the  important  disco- 
Tery,  that  all  fijced  oils — ^that  is  to  say,  all  those  oils  which 
leave  a  permanent  greasy  mark  on  paper — are  made  up  of 
several  fatty  bodies  combined  together ;  that  some  of  these 
kitf  bodies  are  thick,  others  thin ;  and,  finally,  that  by  certain 
chemical  processes  they  admitted  of  mutual  separation.  This 
was  a  great  step,  but  it  was  not  the  only  step  made  hy  M. 
Chevreul.  He  next  proved  each  of  these  separate  fatty 
matters,  of  which  any  giren  oil  or  fat  was  made  up,  to  be  still 
further  sega^ble  into  two  other  parts  :  these  might  be  a  thick 
and  a  thin  .part,  or  two  thin  parts  ;  the  former  class  prepon- 
derating. This  was  the  grand  discovery.  It  follows,  then,  that 
by  carrying  out  the  discoveries  of  M.  Cheyreul,  we  might 
mann&cture  good  hard  candles  out  of  olive  oil.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  thick  part  of  this  oil,  which  sponta- 
neously separates  during  cold  weather,  is  not,  in  its  natural 
state,  tidck  enough  for  candle-making  purposes;  but  the 
amount  of  thinness  which  still  lingers  in  it  is  not  inherent — 
the  thinness  depends  on  the  combination  of  a  thin  body  with 
it;  and  this  thin  body  being  separated  by  chemical  meansf 
ve,  in  the  end,  arrive,  by  the  aid  of  chemistry,  (o  a  result — 
hard,  pure,  white,  semi-crystalline,  and  very  combustible, 
Htted  in  every  respect  for  the  purposes  of  the  candle  manu- 
facture. We  have  cited  what  could  be  done  with  oliye  oil  as 
an  example  only.  As  matters  go,  this  material  is  too  valuable 
for  that  application,  and  other  kinds  of  oil  and  fat  are  too 
common  and  cheap.  * 

It  is  time,  now,  to  explain  the  chemical  principles  in- 
volved in  the  discoveries  of  M.  Chevrcul,  and  in  what  manner 
these  principles  are  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  candles 
from  oily  matters  of  naturally  thin  consistency.  We  shaU 
impart  to  the  reader  a  first  notion  of  these  principles  by 
directing  his  attention  to  a  collateral  fact.  We  will  assume 
crcrybody  to  be  conversant  with  tartaric  acid,  the  substance 
which  constitutes  the  acid  powder  entering  into  an  extempo- 
raneous soda-water  mixture.  Let  it  be  asstuned,  then,  that  a 
quantity  of  this  tartaric  acid  is  thrown  into  water,  is  dissolved 
br  the  water :  the  problem  is  to  get  it  out.  Various  means  are 
known  of  accomplishing  this.  That  which  will  suit  our  case 
best  consists  in  the  addition  of  lime,  which,  if  added  in  due 
proportion,  combines  with  the  whole  of  the  tartaric  acid  and 
forms  the  tartrate  of  lime,  which  admits  of  separation  from 
the  liquid  by  aubjecting  the  solution  to  proper  treatment, 
which  it  is  imnecessary,  in  this  place,  to  describe.  Suppose, 
•however,  the  tartrate  of  lime  obtained,  and  that  the  further 
problem  is  given  of  getting  the  tartaric  acid  from  the  lime- 
how  can  this  result  be  effected  ?  Simply,  thui :— Oil  bf  vitriol 
bdng  added,  in  due  proportion,  It  combines  with  lime  and  sets 
tartaric  acid  free. 

Now  the  discovery  of  M.  Chevreul,  as  regards  oils  and  fats, 
was  this :— he  proved  that  the  bodies  in  question,  in  the  first 
place,  were  mixtures  of  many  oils  or  fats  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  he  demonstrated  that  each  of  these  consisted  of  an  acid 
united  with  a  base,  just  as  tartrate  of  lime  is  the  result  of  an 
acid  combining  with  a  base ;  the  acid  in  the  laUer  case  bemg  the 
tartaric,  and  the  base  lime.  Now,  the  oily  base  is  a  limpid, 
thin,  not  very  combustible,  liquid,  termed  glycerine ;  and  the 
•^ily  acids  are  some  of  them  thick  and  others  thin,  but  all 
eminenay  combustible.  These  oily  acids  differ  somewhat  in 
their  chemicia  constituUon ;  but  we  shall  be  sufficiently  near 


the  truth  if  we  consider  all  the  hard  ones  as  margaric  or  stearic 
acid,  and  all  the  soft  ones  as  oleic  acid.  Such  are  the  chemical 
principles  involved;  new^  for  the  application  of  these  principles. 
Suf^ose  the  fatty  body  operated  upon  to  be  lard ;  everybody 
knows  that  this  fatty  material  is  much  too  soft  to  yield  candles 
at  once.  But,  applying  our  chemistry,  let  us  now  suppose 
that  a  portion  of  lard  is  melted  with  lime — ^what  then  should 
take  plape }  Why,  clearly,  if  what  we  have  already  said  be 
true,  the  lime  should  combine  with  such  fatty  acids  as  the 
lard  may  contain  (there  happen  to  be  two  principal  ones, 
margaric  and  oleic  acid),  and  should  set  free  the  liquid  base, 
glycerine.  Well,  this  would  advance  the  operation  one  step  ; 
a  portion  of  the 'soft  matter  of  the  lard  would  have,  been  got 
rid  of.  If  now,  proceeding  with  the  application  of  chemical 
principles,  we  add  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  oleate  and  stearate  of 
lime,  it  is  evident  that  sulphate  of  liine  (plaster  of  Paris) 
would  result,  and  the  two  fatty  acids  would  be  set  free.  Now, 
ohe  of  these,  oleic  acid,  as  we  have  already  announced,  is  a 
thin  acid ;  we  don't  want  it  for  candle-making,  though  it  is 
w^U  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  :  we  only  want  for 
our  present  purposes  the  thick  or  margaric  acid.  How,  then, 
are  we  to  separate  the  two  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  simple : 
the  mixture  having  been  packed  into  linen  bags,  and  exposed 
to  pressure  at  a  certain  temperature,  all  the  thin  acid  leaks 
away,  and  all  the  thick  acid  remains.  The  latter  may  be  at 
once  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  candles.  Such  is  a  general 
outline  of  one  of  the  processes  (for  there  is  a  second)  by  which 
those  beautiful  candles,  termed  composite,  are  now  made.  By 
conducting  each  step  of  the  process  'with  extreme  care,  it  is 
possible  to  produce  an  article  superior  to  the  manufacture 
from  either  wax  or  spermaceti ;  hoiipever,  in  England  prejudice 
tUns  strong  in  faTour  of  the  two  latter ;  hence,  the  manufac- 
tured of  composite  candles  do  not  find  it  profitable  to  produce 
the  most  perfbct  candle  which  this  manufacture  is  able  to 
yield. 

Thus  we  are  no  longar  restricted  to  the  employment  of 
any  one  kind  of  fat,  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  If  we 
have  a  hard  fat  to  deal  with,  why  then  so  much  less  oleic 
acid,  or  liquid  portion,  has  to  be  removed.  If  we  have 
a  naturally  soft  fat  to  deal  with,  why  then  the  quantity  of 
oleic  acid  removed  is  greater.  What  is  done  with  the  oleic 
acid?  the  reader  will  ask.  Is  it  thrown  away?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  it  makes  admirable  soap,'  and  for  this  purpose 
it  is  used,  in  England  »oir,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Until  the 
removal  of  the  excise  duty  on  soap,  however,  the  valuable 
material  could  not  be  used  in  Eugland  for  this  purpose ;  but 
being  shipped  away  to  Germany,  was  there  put  into  requisi- 
tion by  the  soap-manufacturer.  At  present  the  necessity  for 
this  disposal  of  oleic  acid  no  longer  exists. 

When  first  introduced,  stearine  candles  gave  the  manufac- 
turer great  trouble,  their  material  having  a  considerable  ten- 
dency to  crystallise.  The  presence  in  them  of  a  minute 
amount  of  arsenic  prevents  such  crystallisation ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, this  poisonous  substance  was  added  until  popular 
feeling  pronounced  against  its  use.  At  present,  the  crystal- 
lising tendency  is  obviated  by  simply  pouring  the  stearic  acid 
into  the  moulds  at  a  certain  temperature.  No  doubt  arsenic 
is  an  objectionable  substance  to  be  employed  in  this  manner  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  danger  of  using  it  was  greatly  exag- 
gerated. A  certain  scientific  lady  arrived  at  a  remarkable 
conclusion  oh  the  subject,  which  we  may  as  well  cite  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  fallacy  of  a  very  pretty  specula- 
tion. "  I  do  not  think,"  said  this  lady — "  I  do  not  think  that 
the  arsenical  candles  evolve  any  noxious  amount  of  the  mme- 
ral  until,  they  have  burnt  down  rather  low ;  but  theji"  con- 
tinued she,  '*  the  odour  is  very  oppressive,  because  all  the 
arsenic,  by  virtue  of  its  great  weight,  sinks  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  candle  in  the  process  of  casting."  **  Madam,"  interposed 
a  gentleman  well  conversant  with  the  candle-manufactory, 
who  heard  this  explanation,  *^but  candles  are  cast  upside  down; 
therefore  the  arsenh,  according  to  your  view,  should  be  in  their 
tops''* 

One  word  more  about  the  candle  manufacture,  and  it  is 
this : — although  the  process  we  have  described  for  separating 
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■teuic  frmn  oleic  Mid  it  the  gcnntl  one  foUowed,  there  (•  weild  ii  in  a  maima  withont  limit.    Afric4  is  the  region  oc 

another  eicluiJTely  employed  in  l&rge  metropolitan  candle-  thcM  palm- trees ;— the  weatem  cout — ilave-Iradiiig  r^oD  of 

factories.      To   deicribe   thii  proceaa  noW  would  be  far  too  Africa.     It  fbllowi,  then,  that  aa  our  palm-oil  trade  increaKt, 

long  an  aAir ;  we  mcj  pethaps  do  lo  on  another  occsnon.  and  native  Uboor  become*  Taluable ;  ao  in  that  propottton 

En  patKtni,   howeTer,   we   may  remark,   that  although  the  will  the  slave  trade  diminiih.    It  follow!,  moreoyer,  that  we 

atepa  of  the  prooeaa  are  different,  the  general  reiulta  are  the  cannot  be,  aa  we  have  been,  mainly  dependent  on  the  aupply 

•ame.  of  animal  fat  firom  foreign  conntriea— cbieflj  Rnatia.    Thu 


Some  Tery  important  aMial  and  poliUcal  con«ideration»  btIbo  haa  aoience  been  true  to  her  geniua  i  the  diaoororiea  of  a  French 

ftom  a  itudy  of  the  diBCOvery  of  M;  CaieTreul.     Vegetable  oiU  philoaopher  in  relation  to  lata,  independenUy  of  adding  to  our 

•eem  deatined  in  future  to  anpenede  UUow  at  fumuhing  the  comforta  and  loiurica,  are  incteoalng  our  national  mdepen- 

raw  material  for  the  wap  and  candle  manufacture.    Now  pahn-  denee,  dereloping  onr  commercial  resource*,  brealung  do»-n  a 

tree*  ore  the  greateat  source*  of  vegetable  oil,  and  the  quantity  foul  traffic,  and  ameUorating  the  social  and  political  reUlions  of 

which  may  be  obt4ined  from  theae  denigeiu  of  .the  vegetable  the  whole  world.  . 
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JOHN    EBPLSB. 


\ovn  Ketlbb,  the  celebrated  utronomer,  whoae  Ubour* 
Kiilded  md  partly  contributed  to  th«  diicoveiies  of  oui 
mnional  Newtoa,  wu  bom  at  Weil,  in  the  duchy  of  Wir- 
itmbeif,  en  tlie  27tli  of  December,  1571.  Hi*  father,  Henry 
liepler,  wM  an  olGcer  in  the  pay  of  the  Dulie  of  Wirtem- 
Mr|,  ud  diatmguiihed  hinuelf  in  the  war  in  Tlanderi; 
bU  mother'a  maiden  name  was  Catherine  Ouldenmann. 
Elivkog  imprudently  become  aecurity  for  a  peraon,  who  ah- 
Honded,  the  warrior  wat  compelled  to  part  with  all  he  had  in 
Drdnto  discharge  the  obligation*  under  which  he  had  placed 
himKlf,  and  waa  taia  to  content  himielf  with  the  humble  poti- 
dori  of  a  tBTcra-keeper  at  Elmeodingen.  Thia  reverae  rendered 
A  neceuarr  to  reraove  juung  Keplei  bora  (chool,  and  employ 
him  at  home.  Such,  however,  wai  the  eitraordinary  pre- 
tuciiy  of  the  youth,  that  when  eleven  year*  old  he  wa* 
idmiited  to  the  conTent-achool  of  Maulbronn,  and  educated 
tkfte  at  Ihe  expente  of  the  Duke  of  Wiitemberg.    Hete  he 


number  of  very  ingeoioua  coi^ecture*  vilh  referenoe  to  the 
number,  diitaneee,  and  periodaof  the  planetary orba.  Likatha 
great  Aduna  and  his  French  riTal,  LeTerrier,  though  not  irndfi 
the  guidance  of  equally  icienCific  principle* — he  preaumed  upon 
the  exielence  of  planata  not  yet  known,  and  declared  that  the 
only  reaaon  why  tbey  had  not  been  diacovered,  waa  the  ink- 
petfectton  of  the  optical  inaBumenti  employed  in  making 
obaervatioiu.  The  boldnea*  of  hi*  creatiTe  geniu*.  aa  dia- 
played  in  thia  work,  atruck  lycho  Brahe  with  aataniihment, 
and  led  him  to  invite  Kepler  to  viait  him— an  invitatiou, 
however,  which  the  latter  did  not  ^then  think  proper  to 
accept,  becBuae  he  wa*  aware  the  iUiutriou*  matheroeticiaii 
held  a  doctrine  directly  oppoaed  to  hit  own. 

About  thia  time  Kepler  married  a  lady  of  noble  family, 
Barbara  MuUei  von  Muhleckh,  who  wa*  now  a  widow  for  the 
*econd  time,  though  only  twenty-four  year*  of  age.  The 
union  was  a  source  of  difficulty  and  embairaaiment,  which. 


puriutd  hi*  atudie*  with  untiring  B*iiduily,  io  spite  of  con- 
tuiutionil  weaknew  and  domeaiii:  trouble*,  and  at  the  age  oi 
twecij  took  hia  muter'*  degree,  ranking  tecond  at  the 
tumination.  Shortly  afterwuda,  he  wa*  appointed  aetro- 
nomictl  lecturer  at  Giatz,  in  Slyria,  not  *o  much  in  accord - 
uce  iriih  any  with  o(  hi*  own— for  he  had  not  jet,  he  tell*  ui, 
ilevDted  any  great  attention  to  the  study  of  aatronomy— a*  out 
cfdefaence  to  the  authoritative  dictate*  of  hi*  tutor*. 

I^htoloiy  had  occupied  mo*t  of  hi*  thought*  from  the  time 
of  taking  hia  degree,  and  *ome  of  hia  composition*  on  that 
•dcDce  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Now,  however,  he 
^•SW  to  itnily  astronomy  with  even  greater  interest  and  wore 
itcided  nicceat.  The  prevalent  notion*  on  astronomy  were 
(■I  {rota  utiifjing  hi*  penetrating  mind.  With  ariew  to  their 
collection,  he  publiahed  hi*  "  My*letium  Co*mographicum," 
*"  1596,  which  wa*  hia  fir*t  work,  and  formed  a  worthy 
pnlnde  to  those  which  followed.     In   this  he  put  fo'th  a 
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with  the  religioua  disseosiont  in  Styiia,  led  to  hia  removal  to 
Uungary.  Here,  during  an  inUrval  of  three  yean,  ha  pub- 
lished several  minor  woi Its,  including  atreatiaeon  the  magnet. 
Tycho  Brahe,  who  still  watched  hia  progrea*  with  deep 
intereat,  once  more  endeavoured  to  attract  him  naar  him. 
This  eminent  philosopher  had  been  forced  to  leave  Unuiien- 
bourg'for  the  asylum  which  Rodolph  the  Sec<md,  Bmperor  at 
Bohemia,  oSeiell  him  in  Bohemia,  and  promiaid  to  proouM 
Kepler  Uie  poit  of  mMbematician  to  the  court,  if  he  would 
come  and  reside  there.  Kepler,  having  learnt  thM  Tyoho 
Brahe  wa*  making  aatronomical  observation*  of  great  value  at 
Benach,  went  to  Ti*it  him  in  the  year  1600,  and  wa*  mott 
kindly  received;  but  a  serious  indisposition,  whieh  lasted, 
seven  or  eight  month*,  prevented  him  from  entering  upcn  tha 
duties  of  bis  office,  a*  imperial  matheroatician,  till  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  object  of  hi*  appointment  waa,  that  he  might 
assist  Tjcho  Brahe  in  the  formation   of  new  a 
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tables,  to  be  called  tiie  Rudolphine  Tables,  after  the  emperor, 
"who  promised  to  bear  all  the  expense,  and  liberally  reward 
him.      Circumstances,  hotrevjer,  prerented  the  falBlment  of 
this  promise.    Kepler*s  salary  was  not  regularly  paid,  and 
besides  this,  the  employment  was  not  exactly  to  his  tastck 
He  was  Inrohred  in  pecuniary  difficultiesi  and  even  driven  to 
eke  out  a  subsistence  by  casting  people's  nativities.    His  im- 
petuous disposition  brought  him  into  frequent  collision  with 
Tycho  Brahe,  his  great  benefactor.    He  sighed  for  his  liberty. 
"  Rodolph  IL,"  said  he  to  his  friend,  "  is  more  of  an  astrologer 
thsh  an  astronomer.    To  satisfy  him,  I  am  obliged  to  waste 
my  time  in  making  almanacks  for  him."     This  was   the 
way  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  calendar  which  he  assisted 
Tycho  Brahe  in  preparing,  and  which  had  the  niisforti:^e  to 
be  burnt  by  the  nobles  of  Styria,  in  1621,  because  Kepler  had 
given  precedence  in  it  to  the  nobles  of  Austria.    The  prefaces 
to  several  works  which  ho  issued  at  this  period  bear  evidence 
of  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  which  he  experienced.    Be- 
sides having  to  contend  with  the  irregularity  of  payment  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  he  had  a  numerous  family  to 
support,  and,  on  the  death  of  Tycho  Brahe,  undertook  the 
charge  of  his  also.    In  his  perplexity,  he  applied  to  dbue  )iM- 
grave  of  Hesse,  who  kindly  rendered  him  valuiMi^  |^uniary 
and  other  assistance.     In  a  preface  addressed  to  tke  i^peror, 
in  1618,  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  4^000  piieeiei  of  silver ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  remarks  witlibiii  ft  painful 
impression.  ■    - 

Kepler*s  great  work  on  **  The  Motion  of  Mait,''  ^ich  fcfAtm 
a  sort  of  stepping-stone  from  Copernicus  t6  li^wton,  %tt 
published  in  the  year  1609.  Afcer  confuting  tike  prevalent 
notions  upon  gravity,  he  distinetly  asserts  thtt  the  attraction 
of  the  moon  operates  upon  the  earth,  and  amid  a  tlttiUitttde  of 
errors  throws  out  here  and  thetre  ether  happy  gneweft  U  truth* 
The  three  great  principles  which  Kepler  is  imid^^ktsllsed  fot 
having  discovered,  and  which  are  well  known  under  tbft  naiae 
of  "  Kepler's  Laws,"  are,  that  the  planets  move  in  elU|^tllcsi 
orbiU,  that  th^y  describe  equal  areas  in  equsi  Ifitaet^  and  tikii 
the  squares  of  th^r  periodic  times  are  {)l!)0|K>r^Adiyd  lA  t^ix 
mean  distances  from  the  sun.  He  did  not  succeed  in  ^eiitst^- 
lishing  the  last  till  twelve  years  after  the  other  two,  and  thcb 
more  by  lucky  conjecture  than  sound  philosophical  deduction. 
The  labour  he  imderwent  before  he  could  arrive  at  the  first 
Avas  immense.  Starting  with  the  assumption  that  the  planetary 
orbits  were  of  an  oval  form,  he  was  dieappointed  to  find  ihtX 
his  calculations  faUed  to  demonstrate  it.  **  All  my  theory, 
therefore,' '  cried  he,  **  hieis  vanished  into  smoke."  He  begaii 
his  work  again;  the  arithmetical  operations  m  which  he 
engaged  filled  more  than  twenty-six  pa|p» ;  he  foiled  eirery 
time  he  renewed  the  attempt.  His  vexation  at  this  disap- 
pointment nearly  drove  him  mad.  No  liets  th^  tixiy-mne 
times  did  he  renew  his  efforts;  but  the  seVeftitfiietli  t&me  he 
obtained  the  desired  result.  His  joy  was  in&^r  unbounded. 
He  surrounded  figures  of  ellipses  with  symbolical  designs. 
Ordinary  language  was  insufficient  to  express  all  he  felt ;  his 
enthusissm  could  only  find  full  scope  in  mystical  symbols. 
Another  discovery  of  Kepler's  was  the  proper  taiethod  accord- 
ing to  which  the  glasses  of  a  teleaeope  should  be  combined 
and  arranged ;  but  he  made  no  practical  application  of  his 
theory.  To  enumerate  all  his  published  works  would  exceed 
our  limits  and  only  weary  the  reader.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
they  were  very  numerous,  some  voluminous,  and  all  remark- 
able. Kepler  was  the  preoiirsor,  and  in  vome  degree  the 
father,  of  the  seventeenth  century— that  age  which  was  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  the  names  of  Newton, 'Descartes,  Pascal, 
and  others,  who  brought  about  a  great  reformation  in  science 
and  general  knowledge. 

Bir  Henry  Wotton,  the  Englibh  ambassador,  made  an 
attempt,  in  IC20,  to  persuade  Kepler  to  visit  England,  and  held 
out  a  prospect  of  relief  from  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  in* 
which  he  was  then  involved  ;  but  he  could  not  succeed.  After 
appealing' for  assistance  to  various  governments,  Kepler  at 
length  completed  the  Rudolphine  Tables  in  1627.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  publishing  a  translation  of  a  work  of  Plutarch, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  Ratisbon  for  the  arrears  of 


his  salary.  The  fatigue  of  travelling,  together  wdth  the 
annoyance  he  felt,  brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  oa 
November  5th,  1630,  at  the  age,  of  fifty-nine.  He  was 
buried  in  the  choxrchyard  of  St.  Peter's  at  Ratisbon.  A  brief 
inscription,  whicV  does  not  now  exjst,  was  placed  upon  his 
tombstone ;  and  in  1808  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  under  the  auspices  of  the  prince  primate^  CKarlM 
Theodore  of  Halberg.  It  is  a  temple  situated  in  the  Botanical 
Garden,  not  many  yards  from  the  spot  where  his  remains  lie. 
His  bust  in  marble  occupies  the  middle  of  the  building  and 
stands  on  a  pedestal,  the  bas-reliefii  of  which  represent  the 
genius  of  Kepler  drawing  aside  the  veil  which  c<»iecals 
Urania.  The  goddess  holds  -a  telescope  in  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  a  roll,  on  which  the  eclipse  of  Mars  is  delineated. 


LUBECK  AND  THE  HANSEATIC  LEAGUE. 

Ix  those  middle  ages,  towards  which  the  heart  of  young 
fengland  so  passionately  yearns,  men  who  would  not  fight  or 
felW)  hsen  who  would  not  live  by  plunder  or  pay,  found 
tiiems^«jes  in  a  very  disagreeable  position.  They  were  looked 
on  with  Contempt.  Big,  blustering  barons  thought  them  very 
fair  objeolk  of  attack;  consequently,  those  who  wished  to  live 
honestly,  Ibo  s^  and  get  again,  were  compelled  to  unite  together 
for  tlMeft  d%n  protection.  It  was  true  then,  as  now,  that  union 
ik  sUHfitogtli ;  and  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  deprived  of 
the  Hdk  gooda  they  brought  from  Italy  for  the  supply  of  the 
nordi  of  Europe,  the  merchaata  of  Hamburg  and  Lubeck 
joined  ifi  tia  isiociation — the  Hanseatic  League — which  ulti- 
#te4r  tMfetiSM  the  proud  and  powerful  rival  of  kings  and 
\^I^erdfik  in  t^i  and  arms. 

TM  jpWieSie  date  of  the  HanseaUc  League  is  tmoertain.     In 
1^41  ^  tireity  wss  formed  between  Lubeck  and  Hamburg 
io^  eleiribg  the  road  of  pirates  and  robbers,  between  the  Elbe 
iiid  tSMfe  Tr4ve,  and  the  river  from  Hamburg  to  its  mouth,  of 
tkesam^n^isilices ;  but,  before  that  time,  Lubeck  had  formed 
ill  iiHthVt  IftitW  tome  of  the  Baltic  towns  for  the  same  pur- 
Iposes.    It  Was  a  standing  rule  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  that 
Ito  citi«i  should  ht  admitted  into  the  confederacy  but  such  as 
iir^eite  ciUier  situated  oH  the  tea,  or  on  some  navigable  river 
adjo&ihig.    Anoth^  ttaading  ruie  was,  not  to  admit  any  cities 
int6  their  lesgue  which  did  not  keep  the  key  of  their  own 
gates,    and  did   tiot  exerdie  civil  jurisdiction   themselves, 
though  they  might  in  other  respects  acknowledge  some  supe- 
rior Ibrd  or  prince ;  this  prince,  however,  was  compelled  to 
kike  an  oath  to  preserve  their  privileges  entire.    For  a  pru- 
teetor,  Ikey  chose  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Knights 
who  had  settled  in  Bremen,  and  whose  government  was,  in 
some  respects,  similar  to  their  own.    In  process  of  time  many 
other  cities  joined  the  league ;  their  number  at  one  time  was 
upwards  of  eighty.    They  were  divided  into  four  classes,  tho 
chief  of  which    were—Lubeck,   Cologne,  Brunswick,    and 
Dantzig;  at  a  latter  time  eepecially,  Btuges,  in  Flanders, 
became  one  of  their  most  famous  towns,  firom  Whidi  the  south 
of  Europe  was  supplied  with  the  hemp,  flax,  timber,  &c.,  of 
the  north.    In  those  days,  Br.  Anderson  tells  us,  the  direct 
voyage  in  one  and  the  same  summer,  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Mediterranean  seas  and  back  a^^ain,  being  thought 
hazardous  and  difiicult— the  mariner's  compass  not  being  yet 
known — a  middle  or  half-way  station  or  port  became  very 
desirable,  to  which  traders  of  both  seas  might  bring  their 
respective  merchandise  in  summer;  vis.,  the  naval  stores  of 
the  north,  and  the  spices,  dnigs,  fruits,  cottons,  of  the  Le^-ant 
and  Spain,  and  Italy,  by  the  ships  of  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Geneva,  &c.,  and  the  wines  of  France,  there  to  be  lodged  as  a 
market  for  the  reciprocal  supply  of  the  rest  of  Europe.    The 
trade  of  the  Hanse  towns  with  England  commenced  in  1266, 
where  they  were  permitted  to  have  a  factory,  called  the  8teeU 
yard,  situated  somewhere   betweeii  Thames- street  and  the 
river.     After  three  years   of  war,  a  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  Hanse  towns  and  Edward  IV.,  from  which  wc 
may  conclude,  that  the  naval  strength  of  the  Ehglish  was 
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inferior  to  that  of  their  enemies.  The  treaty  testifies  in  every 
part  the  power  and  ii^portaiioe  of  the  -Hsnse  towns.  They 
were  to  remain  undistmhed  in  the  possession  of  all  their 
privileges  and  immimitics.  They  were  to  be  exempt  from  the 
Lord  High  Admiral's  court  sad  jurisdiotioo,  \mt  were  to  have 
two  judges  allowed  them  fay  the  king  for  determining  disputes 
in  maritime  affairs.  It  was  also  agreed  they  were  to  have 
Steel-yards  at  Boston  and  at  Lynn ;  and  a  debt  owed  them  by 
the  king  it  was  srranged  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  duties 
payable  on  their  merchandise^  till  the  whole  was  paid.  lu 
the  time  of  Henry  YHI.  they  were  on  such  good  terms  with 
the  English^  that  they  offered  to  put  the  monarch  in  posses* 
sion  of  Denmark,  and  it  appears  that  Henry  actually  paid 
them  part  of  the  purchase-money,  but  prudently  declined 
paying  any  more  till  he  saw  whether  they  had  .the  power  to 
perform  that  part  of  the  contract ;  after  this  time  they  speedily 
grew  impopular.  In  1552  there  was  a  great  outcry  against 
them,  on  account  of  the  damage  they  had  done  the  English 
nation.  The  charges  against  them  were— that  they  defrauded 
the  customs^that  they  frequently  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
the  immunities  granted  them  by  the  king— that  they  under 
sold  other  merchants  —  that  they  had  reduced  the  price  of 
English  wool,  and  exported  a  great  deal  move  cloth  than  the 
English  merchants.  The  less  trade  is  interfeted  with  by 
government  the  better  it  will  flourish.  The  age  of  the 
Hanse  merchants  was  one  of  monopoly  sad  privile^,  and 
they  had  their  share  of  both ;  but  the  privy  counott  listen- 
ing to  the  popular  clamour  declared  their  privileges  ^oid, 
and  parliament  laid  a  heavy  duty  upon  their  metchaqdise. 
They  lingered  on  91  fii^and  till  15d7,  when  the  Ei^erof 
Rudolph  having  ordered  the  lisotoncs  of  the  Ei^lkk  «Mi- 
chant  adventurers  in  Germany  to  be  shut  up,  Queen  Risa- 
beth  retaliated,  by  ordering  the  Steel-yard  to  be  dosed.  The 
Hanse  towns,  thought  that  by  persuading  the  empefoar  io  act 
in  that  auonei  they  wai^  ^ave  compelled  the  queen  tei  re- 
instate theva  in  the  possession  of  these  prifUsges  of  which 
they  had  hise^  deprtrfd.  If  seeh  wa«  Utlf  aim,  they  were 
singularly  i|ttft>rt«^iste  In  libs  method  they  adopted  foy  ito 
Attainment — they  eouM  littls  hat#  understood  the  impsariovs 
character  of  our  maiden  queen. 

The  Hanse  metchaats  transacted  most  of  the  ^ommesce  of 
the  middle  i^ee.  They  were  the  €k>ldsmidts  and  Rothschilds 
of  that  day.  Kings  begged  theit  loans  and  pawned  their 
crowns  and  revfnu«B  to  them.  They  were  equally  famous  in 
war.  They  were  undoubted  warriors.  Two  Nor wegisa  kings 
fled  before  their  kosts.  Thsy  twice  stormed  and  sacked 
Copenhagen.  In  1 94^  thsy  clsyossd  Magnus,  king  of  Sweden, 
and  gave  his  erorwu  to  l^s  nephew  Albert,  d\ike  of  Meck- 
lenburg. In  14M  they  equipped  s  iset  of  248  ships ;  nearly 
all  the  commercial  to^rns  of  Surope  gsve  sttength  and 
dignity  to  the  League,  with  money  and  men,  with  intelligence 
and  power ;  it  was  in  its  day  of  power  and  pride  irhat  Great 
Britain  is  now. 

On  this  account  an  enduring  inteiesl  attaches  to  Imbeeks 
the  once  far-famed  Carthage  of  the  north.  You  now  ttesd 
its  streets  and  see  decay  everywhere  around  you.  Grass  now 
^vs  where  once  rushed  along  the  busy  tide  of  ambition  snd 


of  life.    In  the  north  of  Germany  we-  know  no  town  more 
quaint  and  picturesquely  old. 

The  genejral  route  is  to  go  to  Lubeek  from  Hamburg,  a 
distance — if  we  remember  aright — of  about  sixty  miles,  through 
one  of  the  most  viUanous  roads  it  is  jKxssible  to  conceive— 
all  sand  in  summer,  and  impenetrable  mud  in  winter.  It 
ought  not  to  be  so,  for  there  is  some  traffic  in  Lubeek  yet ;  its 
port,  Travemande,  being  the  port  of  embarkation  for  passengers 
for  Stockholm  or  Cronstadt.  In  the  summer  Lubeek  looks 
exceeding  well ;  its  Gothic  gates,  its  houses  with  gable  ends, 
and  rich  in  architectural  ornaments,  its  quiet  streets,  all  fill 
the  stranger  with  interest  and  excitement  Decayed  and 
deserted  though  it  be,  it  has  a  population  of  about  30,000. 
The  principal  edifices  in  Lubeek  are  the  Dom,  or  cathedral 
church,  which  was  begun  in  1750,  and  is  full  of  curioils 
paintings  and  works  of  art;  and  the  Marien  Kuche,  more 
remarkable  still.  Every  part  of  it  is  hung  with  pictures  in 
true  Dutch  style — aU  hard  and  plain  and  matter-of-fact.  One 
remarkable  picture  is  a  *' Dance  of  Death,"  preserved  here 
since  1463,  thirty-five  years  before  Holbein,  though  at  one 
time  it  was  attributed  to  that  master.  Behind  the' high  altar 
is  a  wonderful  astronomical  clock,  which,-  by  remarkable  con- 
trivsnces  we  cannot  explain  here,  sends  forth  every  day  at  noon 
figures  of  the  seven  electors;  if  ho  march  very  respectfully 
before  the  emperor,  make  their  obeisances,  and  then  march 
back  again.  The  church-  is  not  exclusively,  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  antiquities.  It  contains  s  good  specimen  of 
\he  modern  school  of  historical  painting,  in  the  picture  of 
**  Christ  entering  into  Jeruselem,"  by  Overbeck,  a  native  of 
Lubeek.  We  may  add  here  that  we  are  indebted  to  Lubeek  for 
other  svtists :  9if  Godfrey  Kneller  and  Adrian  Oatade  were 
bom  in  the  sasM  town.  The  only  other  building  of  any 
interest  is  the  Gothic  lUthhaus,  standing  in  the  market-place 
in  the  centre  el  the  toiwn,  where  at  one  time  met  the  deputies 
from  the  eighty-one  cities  which  then  composed  the  state. 
Like  everything  else  in  Lubeek,  it  is  a  ruin.  Grave  senators, 
big  with  the  f<kte  of  empires,  no  longer  throng  its. stairs.  The 
hall  in  which  thsy  met  has  unfortunately  been  destroyed,  but 
still  ths  place  inspires  interest.  The  merchant  of  Hamburg 
would  do  well  to  resort  ta  Lubeek,  and  moralise  there 
Lubeek  for  ages  was  the  richest  of  European  cities^had  an 
army  of  its  own  ot  50,000 — had  its  ships  on  every  sea ;  now  it 
has  dwindled  away  into  a  petty  provincial  town.  It  is  still, 
however,  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  other  Hanse 
towns  ;  it  has  still  a  shadow  oi  its  former  greatness  ;  it  is  not 
utterly  desolate  and  fork>ra.  In  Hamburg,  where  almost 
every  man  you  meet  is  a  Jew,  they  tell  you  that  Lubeek  has 
never  prospered  since  they  expelled  that  active  and  money- 
getting  race.  Possibly  this  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  decline  and  fall  of  Lubeek ;  the  real  reason,  however, 
is  father  to  be  eought  in  that  law  of  decay  which  cities  and 
empires,  great  ^nd  glorious  though  they  be,  find  it  impossible 
to  withstand.  Sidon,  and  Tyre,  and  Carthage,  have  passed 
away :  Lubeek  bM  done  the  same.  The  tide  once  gone  by 
sen  never  be  recalled.  Commerce  finds  fresh  developements. 
It  matters  little  that  this  be  the  case  so  long  as  man's  march 
is  onward,  and  **  Excelsior  "  is  still  his  aim. 


THE    WARRIOR'S    FAREWELL. 


Tbi  incident  depicted  in  the  subjoined  engraving  is  one  of 
the  most  aflecting  that  occur  in  life.  Hence  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Homer  has  availed  himself  of  it.  Every  reader  of  his 
immortal  Oisd,  which  teUs  "  the  wondrous  tale  of  Troy 
divine" — whither  in  the  original  Ghreek  or  in  the  English 
version  of  Chapman,  Pope,  or  Cowpei^-must  have  been  struck 
with  the  singular  beauty  of  that  episode  in  the  sixth  book, 
which  describes  the  parting  of  Hector  from  his  wife  Andro- 
mache and  his  little  boy  Astyanax,  just  before  Jus  fatal 
encounter  with  Achillei.  He  meets  wiUi  them  at  the  Scsean 
gate,  snd  a  most  touching  interview  takes  place ;  from  Pope's 
Tsrsion  of  which  we  sre  tempted  to  quote  a  lew  lines  : — 


"  Silent  the  warrior  smiled,  and  pleased  resigned 
To  tender  passions  all  his  mighty  mind : 
His  beauteous  princess  cost  a  mournful  look, 
Hung  on  his  hand,  and  then  dejected  spoke : 
Her  bosom  labeur'd  with  a  boding  sigh. 
And  the  big  tear  stood  trembling  in  her  eye. 
*  Too  daring  prince !    Ah,  whither  dost  thou  jrun  ? 
Ah,  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son ! 
And  think' St  thou  not  how  wretched  we  shall  be 
A  widow  I,  a  helpless  orphan  he  ! 
For  sure  such  courage  length  of  life  denies ; 
And  thou  must  faH,  thy  virtue's  sacrifice.'  '* 


aSe  ThK  ILlUSTRA'l'Kt)  MAtJAZlNE  OP  ART. 

To  thlt  appetl  fiectot  repUei,  by  pleading  the  nHeuit;  oi  The  babe  clung  crying  to  bii  ounc'i  breut, 

defending  hit  conntry  «nd  hit  honour  ;  then,  after  ■Uuding,  Scared  at  the'duiling  helm  aod  nodding  crert, 

with  a  aigh,  to  the  deitined  faU  ofTroy,  he  eiclaimi,—  With  secret  plean.™  ™ch  fond  pEient  nnUed, 

"^  J.  '  And  Hector  harted  to  reliere  hii  child ; 

" '  And  yel  no  dire  preaage  ao  wanndi  my  mind,  Xhe  glittering  ternui  from  hti  browi  anboand. 

My  ntothei'i  death,  tha  rain  of  my  kind.  And  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  gronad." 

^ot  P™-.  hoary  hair,  dcflltd  'ith  gore,  ^^^^  Shakapeare  hu  handled  thi.  aubject  with  equ. 

i!.n^e7A^rh'r';:'y^^irad;  '    Micitytathe^^ene^thefiratpaxtofHenn-IV    between 

I  aee  thee  t™nbllng.  weeping,  captive  led  ■■  ^'"•=7  Hotapnr  and  ha  wife,  on  the  ere  of  the  battle  ot 

•  *  •  ■  ■  Shrewabuiy.     It  it  tbi«  acene  that  the  painting  of  whicb  we 

giTB  an  engraving  more  appropriately  iUnitratea — at  least,   ao 
far  M  the  Mceatoriea  are  concerned. 


THE      KALMUCK  S. 

Vhituul  dominion  i«  an  old  idea.    It  is  a  fierce  deaire  in  aition  to  Britiah  intereati,  and  in  Europe  threatena  the  Oerman 

the  Rnaaiaa  mind,  directing  every  expedient,  and  permeating  powera.     It  intrignea  in  Perais,  A^hanlttan,  China,  and  the 

etery  principle  in  the  land  of  the  Ciar.    There  ia  a  picture  Indiea,  and  haa  concetred  the  gigantic  plan  of  founding  an 

•till  preaerred,  repreaenting  the  Bmpreaa  Catherine  II.  stand-  empire  that  ahall  include  both  hemiapherea, 

ing  in  a  trinmphal  attitnde  upon  a  globe,  with  one  foot  on  8t.  Rnsaia  in  Europe  contains  about  62,000,000  inhabilantt,  of 

Petsnbnrg  and  the  other  on  Conitantinople,  whilat  the  pope  whom   fully  three-fburtha  belraig   to   the    great  CaucMlan 

and  all  the  aovereign*  of  Europe  are  encloaed  within   the  family;  while  the  Laplander!,  the  aboriginal  Finns,  the  Samo- 

amplelblda  of  her  imperial  robes,  regarding  her  with  upraised,  jedea,  the  Kalmucks,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  Batchkirs 

imploring,  timid,  looks ;  and  this  is  ^mly  *  faithful  picture  of  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race.    It  is  of  this  laat  diTision,  and 

Boatlan  polic7.    In  Asia,  it  puts  itself  in  open  flagrant  qrpo.  especially  the  Kalmucks,  that  we  have  to  speak. 
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TheM  paopls  b«Te  not  >  iludow  of  theii  aiigiii«l  indapoiL- 
dance  ;  thay  belong  toKonis,  Mb  ruled  by  RuMUa  law,  Mid 
goTwned  bj  Rnuiaa  BnparintaDdcDIi.  The  tuthoiilj  of  St. 
Peterabnrg  ia  fait  in  thair  ancampmenta,  and  thil  nomad 
pcopla,  thaae  childnn  of  the  wildoneai,  baTe  learned  lubmia* 
linn  to  tha  Ciar.  Parbapa  tbaj  l&Te  reTerence  for  ihe  CoaMok 
ba;  aoM*.  whiob,  ■coordiny  (o  Qenenl  Weljaminoff,  would 
uphold  tha  heannt  if  they  dared  to  fall. 

The  tanitotj  of  the  Kalmacka  ii  not  great,  and  itretchei  out 
oo  tha  left  bank  of  the  Volga.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  north 
and  the  eaat  by  thii  liTei,  to  the  writ  by  BgOTlick,  and  to 
the  aouth  by  Kooma.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  people 
i»  tbat  of  eattle,  and  Kaimtwk  bonea,  camels,  buUbcka,  and 
ihtep,  an  highly  priied  in  the  turrounding  diatticta. 

The  nation  ia  dinditd  into  three  claMM— noblei,  paaaanta, 
and  piieata.  Tha  ecdeaiaatica  belong  to  neilhe>'  the  higher  nor 
the  lower  order,  but  are  diatinguiahed  fronx  both,  while  lereied 


the  way  aa  oountmg  one's  bead*,  ia  callvd  by  tnvallen  grind- 
itif  praytri,  and  the  mechanical  oontrivance  foi  aacertaiaing 
the  number  of  aupplication*  oSbred,  a  prayaT-nuil. 

The  cuitin4  of  the  1f»lm<if*k  ie  not  orei-delicate,  ■"*<  not 
remarkable  for  ita  power  of  tempting  a  liatleaa  appetite ;  it 
chiefly  conaiata  of  roasted  borae-fleah,  a  preparation  of  thick 
•  milk,  and  tea;  notauch  tea,  however,  aa  that  to  which  we 
are  accuatomed,  being  a  haaty  mixture  of  aall,  milk,  chopped 
tea-leavea,  and  boiling  water ;  the  whole  of  a  reddiah-yeUowy 
colour,  and  which  commonly  doaea  the  repeat.  Their  faroarite 
beverage  ia  brandy  and  warm  milk. 

The  dwellinga  of  the  Kalmuoka  are  the  aame  at  the  preaent 
time  aa  they  were  in  the  daya  of  Herodotoi.  They  are  round 
in  form,  termed  by  the  people  kabitiat,  and  are  luimounted 
with  conical  roofa,  pierced  at  the  oentze  for  the  eacape  of  the 
amoke.  Two  camela  auffioe  for  the  tranaport  of  a  tent  la^e 
enough  for  the  accommodation  of  a  whole  family,  with  the 


by  alL  Their  religion  ia  a  apeciei  of  Buddbiam,  They 
bfliere  in  one  gnat  goTeming  principle — a  aupreme  Ood. 
rqling  OTerall  thingi,  who  ia  too  high  and  great  and  wonder- 
ful to  be  repreaented  by  any  tangible  object,  and  of  whom, 
iboefore,  no  image  moit  be  made,  and  in  whoee  honour  no 
idol  must  be  woiahipped.  The  ordera  of  lecondnry  diTiniiieg 
ue  generally  repreaented  by  the  flgurea  of  femalea,  and  are 
•uppoaed  to  have  parcelled  out  the  univerae  among  tbemielrea 
and  each  to  rule  over  hia  allotted  portion.  The  priesta  are 
diTided  into  four  claaaea :  the  Backhaus,  or  high  priesta ;  the 
GheluBgi,  or  ordinary  prieata  ;  the  Ouetiula,  or  deacona  ;  and 
the  Maudehia,  or  mnaiciana  ;  the  grand  Lama  of  Thibet  ia  the 
held  of  their  church.  When  ^Kalmuck  wnrihipa,  he  ainga  a 
tpeciet  of  aacred  song,  a  low  monolonoua  repetition,  turning 
at  Ihe  same  time  a  kind  of  drum  or  cylinder,  covered  niih 
'^riogt  from  their  aacred  books,  and  to  which  cylinder  a  long 
lord  i*  attached  ;  thia  praying  and  turning,  much  Ihe  aame  by 


whole  ot  the  furniture,  arms,  prOTiaions,  khchen  utensils,  &c. 

The  minufacture  of  felt,  gray  and  white,  ia  the  principal 
induatrial  occupation  of  the  Kalmuck  people. 

"It  is  easy,"  aaya  Pallaa,  "to  diatinguiah  by  the traita ol 
physiognomy  the  principal  Asiatic  natiotks,  who  rarely  contract 
marriage  except  among  their  own  people.  Theie  ia  none  in 
which  this  distinction  ia  ao  cbaracteriaed  aa  among  the  Hon- 
gola.  tf  the  colour  ia  aet  aside,  the  Mongol  haa  aa  little 
reaemblanee  to  other  people  aa  a  negro  has  to  an  European. 
Thia  peculiar  conformation  is  diatinguiahed  particularly  in  the 
shape  of  the  skuU  of  the  Kalmucka  :  but  tha  Mongols  and 
the  Bouria;ts  have  ao  great  a  resemblance  to  them  both  in 
their  physiognomy,  their  macnen,  and  moral  economy,  that 
whatever  ia  related  of  one  of  these  nationa  will  apply  aa  well 
to  the  others.  The  Kalmucks  are  generally  of  a  moderate 
height.  We  find  them  rather  small  than  luge.  They  are 
well  made,  and  aeldom  deformed.      They  entirely  abandon 
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their  children  to  nature :  hence  they  are  all  healthy,  and  hare 
their  bodies  well  proportioned.  They  are  generally  slender 
and  delicate  in  their  limbs  and  figure.  I  nerer  saw  a  single 
man  amongut  them  vho  was  very  fat." 

The  characteristic  traits  in  all  the  countenances  of  the  Kal- 
mucks are,  eyes  of  which  the  great  angle,  placed  obliquely  and 
downwards  towards  the  nose,  is  but  little  open  and  fleshy ; 
eyebrows  black,  scanty,  and  forming  a  low  arch  \  a  particular 
conformation  of  the  nose,  which  is  generally  short,  and 
flattened  towards  the  forehead ;  the  head  and  face  yery  round. 
They  have  alFo  the  transparent  cornea  of  the  eye  very  brown ; 
Kps  thick  and  fl^hy ;  the  chin  short ;  the  teeUi  yery  white — 
they  preserve  them  flne  and  sound  until  old  age.  They 
have  all  enormous  ears,  rather  detached  from  the  head. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  might  appear  that  all  the 
Kalmucks  were  hideous  and  deformed.  We  see,  on  the  con- 
trary, among  the  men,  as  well  as  the  women,  many  round  and 
yery  pretty  faces — faces  that  would  find  admirers  in  any  part 

of  Europe. 

The  number  of  Kalmuck  families  in  Russia  was  estimated 
by  Pallas  at  8,229 ;  but  the  nation  is  more  widely  dispersed 
over  the  globe  than  any  other,  even  the  Arabs  not  excepted. 


MARGARET   FULLER   OSSOLI. 

The  life  of  Margaret  Fuller  brings  out  into  prominent  relief 
the  services  which  the  female  mind,  when  highly  endowed 
and  cultivated,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  render  to  society.  Sum- 
moned, as  she  was,  from  this  scene  of  labour  when  her  intellect 
had  but  just  reached  its  maturity  and  she  had  outgrown  the 
errors  of  her  early  training,  she  has  left  behind  not  merely  a 
reputation  in  literature,  but  a  memory  fragrant  with  the  love 
of  many,  whom  she  aided  in  the  journey  of  life  by  the 
strength  of  her  mind  or  the  large  sympathies  of  her  heart. 

Under  any  circumstances  her  native  capacity  would  have 
made  her  remarkable ;  but  her  childhood  was  rendered  pre- 
cocious and  unhappy  by  the  system  of  education  which  her 
father  pursued.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  was  severe  and 
narrow-minded,  learned  rather  than  cultivated.  *'  He  thought 
to  gai£  time,"  says  Margaret,  "by  bringing  forward  the  in- 
tellect as  early  as  possible.  Thus  I  had  tasks  given  me  as 
many  and  as  various  as  the  hours  would  allow,  and  on  subjects 

beyond  my  age The  consequence  was  a  premature 

development  of  the  brain,  that  made  me  a  *  youthful  prodigy ' 
by  day,  and  by  night  a  victim  of  spectral  illusions,  night- 
mare, aifd  somnambulism,  which  at  the  time  prevented  the 
harmonious  development  of  my  bodily  powers  and  checked 
my  growth,  while  later  they  induced  continual  headache, 
Mreakness,  and  nervous  affections  of  all  kmds."  Of  languages, 
the  Latin  was  her  chief  study ;  able  to  read  it  at  the  age  of 
six,  she  was  easily  brought  to  a  tliorough  acquaintance  with  it, 
and  her  mind  was  much  influenced  by  constant  study  of  the 
great  Romans  during  the  plastic  years  of  childhood.  The 
great  amount  of  study  exacted  from  her  soon  ceased  to  be  a 
burden,  and  reading  became  a  habit  and  a  passion..  She  spent 
her  days  with  bo^ks.  Shakspeare  she  made  acquaintance 
with  at  eight  years  old,  and  he  was  henceforth  her  con- 
stant companion.  Cervantes  and  Moli^rc  were  also  favourite 
uutliors.  Playmates  she  }.ad  none ;  and  with  such  strange 
associates  her  first  years  rolled  by. 

At  length  she  left  home  for  school.  Ilere  were  companions 
enough  of  her  own  age  and  sex  ;  but  the  strange  child,  formed 
by  golitudc  and  books,  found  little  that  was  congenial.  In 
her  teacher,  however,  she  was  happy  enough  to  find  a  mind 
that  understood  her ;  she  first  penetrated  the  barrier  of  proud 
reserve  which  Margaret  had  thrown  up  around  her ;  and  from 
this  lady  she  learnt  two  lessons  never  afterwards  forgotten — 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  transparent  sincerity.  When 
fit'teon '  years  of  age,  she  returned  to  her  father's  house  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts ;  for  a  year  or  two  previously  she  had 
been  received  in  society  as  a  woman;  but  a  position  so  unusual 
for  girls  of  her  age  did  not  divert  her  mind  from  literary  pur- 


suits. In  a  letter  to  her  fbrmer  teacher,  she  thus  sketches  her 
plan  of  study :— "  I  rise  a  little  before  five,  xalk  an  hour,  and 
then  practise  on  the  piano  till  seven,  when  we  breakfast. 
Next  I  read  French—'  Sismondi's  Literature  of  the  South  of 
Europe'— till  eight;  then  two  or  three  lectures  in* Brown's 
Philosophy.'  About  half-past  nine  I  go  to  Mr.  Perkins's 
school,  and  study  Greek  till  twelye,  when,  the  school  being 
dismissed,  I  recite,  go  home,  and  practise  again  till  dinner  at 
two.  Sometimes,  if  the  conversation  is  very  agreeable,  I 
lounge  for  half  aA  hour  over  the  dessert,  though  rarely  so 
lavish  of  time.  Then,  when  I  can,  I  read  two  hours  in  Italian, 
though  I  am  often  interrupted.  At  six  I  walk,  or  take  a  driyc. 
Before  going  to  bed,  I  play  or  sing  half  an  hour  or  so,  to  oaake 
all  sleepy;  and,  about  eleven,  retire  to  write  a  little  in  faiy 
journal,  exercises  on  what  I  have  read,  or  a  series  of  |charac- 
teristics  which  I  am  filling  up  according  to  advice."  And  to 
the  same  friend,  some  time  later,-—"  I  am  studying  Mdme.  dc 
Stael,  Epictetus,  Milton,  Racine,  and  Castilian  ballads,  with 
great  delight." 

Meanwhile,  she  became  famous  in  the  society  where  ahe 
was  known  for  the  talent  which  distinguished  her  in  all  her 
after-life,  conversational  power.  During  the  first  years  her 
criticisms  were  so  unsparing,  and  her  sarcasms  so  keen,  that 
she  made  many  enemies,  especially  among  her  own  sex  ;  but 
gradually  she  disciplined  her  heart  into  a  more  womanly 
spuit,  and  was  afterwards  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
power  with  which  she  attracted  all  who  came  within  the 
sphere  of  her  influence.  Before  she  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty,  she  was  familiar  with  all  the  masterpieces .  of  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  literature.  A  year  or  two  after,  she 
began  to  study  German,  and  in  three  months  from  the  time 
she  began  was  able  to  read  this  difficult  language  with  case ; 
while  within  the  year  she  had  made  acquaintance  with  nearly 
all  the  writings  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  as  also  those  of  Tuck, 
Komer,  Novalis,  and  Richter. 

But  her  fath^'s  death,  which  took  place  in  1835,  called  out 
other  and  flner  traits  of  Margaret's  character.    The  pecuniary 
affairs  of  the  family  were  less  prosperoui  than  heretofore,  and 
declining  the  tempting  offer    of  literary  employment,    she 
devoted  herself  to  the  arduous  but  more  remunerative  ofilce 
of  a  teacher.    Here,  too,  she  was  fitted  to  shine ;  and  if  our 
apace  permitted,  we  could  show  how  eminently  she  possessed 
not  merely  the  power  to   impart  knowledge,  but  the  rarer 
talent  of  winning  the  hearts  of  her  pupils.    Her  active  mind, 
however,  did  not  confine  itself  to  these  labours.    She  pub- 
lished   translations    of   "  Eckermann's    Conversations    with 
Goethe,"  and  of  the  **  Letters  of  Guerderode  and  Bettino." 
For  two  years,  from  its  first  appearance  in  1840,  she  edited 
**  The  Dial,"  a  quarterly  journal  of  literature ;  and  contri- 
buted several  articles,  among  others  those  on  Goethe  aikd 
Beethoven.       On  taking  up  her  residence  in  Boston,   she 
engaged  in  an  undertaking  which,  perhaps,  more  than  anything 
else  brought  out  the  extraordinary  powers  of  her  mind  and 
the  comprehensiveness  of  her  knowledge.    This  was  an  adult 
female  class,  the  object  of  which,  in  Margaret's  own  words, 
was  the  serious  discussion  of  the  questions,  "  What  were  we 
born  to  do  ?  and  how  shall  we  do  it?"    For  several  successive 
winters   this  class,   numbering  from  twenty-five    to    thirty 
ladies,  many  of  whom  have  since  become  known  in  the  literary 
world,    assembled  weekly  under  Miss  Fuller's  presidency. 
Her  plan  was  to  open  up  the  subject  in  an  exordium ;  and  this 
she  did  with  captivating  address  and  grace,  and  the  most 
beautiful  modesty.    From  the  elevation  of  tone,  as  well  as  the 
ease  and  flow  of  the  discourse,  it  was  difficult  for  others  to 
follow  her;   but,  with  admirable  tact,  she  descended  at  the 
close  to  a  level  possible  to  those  less  gifted,  seized  on  the 
food  in  whatever  was  said,  and  preserved  an  interest  and  a 
harmony  which  made  the  hours  as  delightful  as  they  were 
profitable.     Her  pupils  describe  in  lively  terms  the  dignity 
and  grace  with  which  Miss  Fuller  guided  these  conversations, 
and  the  young  people  came  away  delighted  with  her  beautiful 
looks.    Bat  physical  beauty  did  not  form  a  part  of  her  rich 
dowry,  and  this  impression  of  magnificence  was  but  the 
effect  of 
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''  The  power  of  thought,  the  magic  of  the  mind." 
Somewhat  under  the  middle  height,  and  with  a  figure  inclin- 
ing to  embynpoint,  she  was  only  redeemed  from  plainness  by 
her  regular  teeth,  fair  hair,  and  expressive  eyes.  These  last 
she  had  a  disagreeable  habit  of  opening  and  shutting,  an 
effect  of  the  near-sightedness  which  her  premature  studies 
had  entailed  upon  her.  But  her  countenance  was  most 
uiiaiated,  and  changed  with  every  varying  mood  of  her 
versatile  mind. 

Afier  a  few  years  thus  spent  in  incessant  labours  as  teacher 
an  I  writer,  Margaret  felt  the  need  of  an  entire  change  of  scene 
antl  interest.  Ably  supplying  her  father's  place,  she  had  been 
the  guardian  of  the  young  orphans  whom  he  left  behind ;  had 
directed  their  education,  managed  their  pecuniary  affiiirs,  and, 
spite  of  natural  inaptitude  and  distaste  for  such  details,  con- 
SL-ientiously  discharged  every  self-imposed  duty.  They  were 
now  all  established  in  life,  and  she  felt  firee  to  accept  an  en- 
gagement in  New  York,  where  for  two  years  she  was  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Tribune  newspaper. 

Thoroughly  conversant  with  European  literature,  Margaret 
had  long  cherished  the  desire  of  visiting  the  Old  World,  to 
coifiplete  her  culture,  and  make  acquaintance  with  a  literary 
society  differing  in  character  from  any  she  could  find  at  home. 
AVith  almost  all  the  eminent  men  and  women  of  her  own 
country  she  was  acquainted;  with  many  of  them  she  had 
established  a  close  friendship.  A  high  eulogium  on  her  cha- 
racter and  many  interesting  particulars  of  her  life  are  furnished 
by  Emerson,  with  whom  she  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  for 
many  years.  Nor  were  her  friendships  confined  to  those  who 
were  distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters.  She  had  a  singular 
readiness  to  perceive  and  appreciate  thejgood  that  exists  even 
in  common  natures,  and  her  sympathies  were  for  all  humanity. 
To  scores  of  persons  she  was  a  counsellor  in  difficulty  and  a 
sympathiser  in  sorrow;  and  numbers  in  the  many  circles 
where  her  influence  was  known,  date  their  first  awaking  to 
intellectual  life  to  some  inspiration  from  her. 

At  length,  having  won  by  her  own  exertions  a  po^ition  of 
independence,  she  was  able  to  make  arrangenients  for  a 
Toyage  to  Europe,,  which  she  reached  in  the  spring  of  1846. 
Visiting  London,  the  Highlands,  and  the  English  lakes,  she 
saw  many  celebrities,  and  mixed  in  much  literary  society. 
Wordsworth,  Mazzini,  Garlyle,  Dr.  Chalmers,  De  Quincey, 
Joanna  Baillie,  were  among  those  with  whom  she  made 
personal  acquaintance,  and  we  have  some  piquant  criticism  on 
English  men  and  manners  in  her  letters  home. 

Her  visit  to  Paris  was  short.  She  had  an  interview  with 
Be  Lammennais,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  in  his  little 
study  the  great  Beranger,  with  whose  magical  compositions 
she  was  already  intimately  acquainted.  She  visited  George 
Sdnd,  of  whom  she  gives  a  Uvely  sketch,  hardly  fitted,  how- 
ever, to  inspire  the  admiration  with  which  she  seems  to  have 
regarded  her.  Passing  through  to  the  south  of  France,  she 
made  a  hasty  tour  through  Italy  and  Switserland,  and  then 
separating  from  her  friends,  she  returned  for  a  sojourn  in 
Home,  where  ^he  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1847. 

"  The  city  of  the  soul,"  as  she  terms  it,  with  its  galleries, 
its  temples,  and  its  ruins,  afforded  to  a  mind  Uke  hers  inex- 
haustible subjects  for  study  and  research.  Her  first  care  here, 
as  in  Paris,  was  to  acquire  a  perfect  command  of  the  langruage, 
and  she  was  thus  in  a  position  to  form  a  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  the  people,  and  to  extend  to  them  her  sympathies. 
The  seeming  liberality  of  Ho  Nono's  administration  had 
inspired  the  mind  of  Italy  wiUi  hope ;  and  already,  in  imagi- 
nation, the  people  beheld  tl)eir  country  emancipated  and 
exalted.  Beady  to  acknowledge  the  good  qualities  of  the 
reigning  pontiff^  Margaret  had  yet  some  misgiving,  *'  that 
new  wine  could  not  be  put  into  old  bottles."  The  distrust  was 
well  groimded ;  another  year  found  her  sharing  the  perils  and 
Biifkrings  of  the  besieged,  during  the  bombardment  of  the 
city  by  the  French.  Here  she  appeared  in  a  new  character. 
Officially  appointed  to  the  sup^vision  of  one  of  the  hospitals, 
she  became  familiar  with  the  horrors  of  war,  and  passed  whole 
days  and  even  nights  in  attendance  on  the  wounded.  Her 
heart  sickened  and  her  strength  failed  her.    "  I  found  my- 


self," she  says,  "  inferior  in  courage  and  fortitude  to  the 
occasion.  I  knew  not  how  to  bear  the  havoc  and  anguish 
incident  to  the  struggle  for  these  principles.  The  sight  of 
these  beautiful  young  men,  mown  down  in  their  stately  prime, 
became  too  much  for  me.  I  forgot  the  great  ideas,  only  to 
sympathise  with  the  poor  mothers,  who  had  nursed  their 
precious  forms  only  to  see  them  all  lopped  and  gashed." 

Hazsini  inspired  her  with  a  devoted  admiration,  and  in 
sympathy  with  his  sufferings  she  thought  lightly  of  her  own. 
After  the  fall  of  Rome  she  thus  writes  :—**  In  two  short 
months  he  had  grown  old ;  all  the  vital  juices  seemed  ex- 
hausted ;  his  eyes  were  all  bloodshot ;  his  skin  orange  ;  flesh 
he  had  none ;  his  hair  was  mixed  with  white ;  his  hand  was 
painful  to  the  touch  ;  but  he  had  never  flinched — never 
quailed;  had  protested  in  the  last  hour  against  surrender; 
sweet  and  calm,  but  full  of  a  more  fiery  purpose  than  ever." 
But  private  hopes  of  hers  had  fallen  with  the  hopes  of  Italy. 
She  had  married  a  yotuig  Italian  of  a  noble  but  impoverished 
house;  by  her  influence  he  had  been  won  to  the  popular 
cause,  and  had  occupied  a  post  of  honour  and  of  danger  in  the 
defence  of  the  city.  Anxiety  for  him  was  added  to  her  suffer- 
ing during  that-  terrible  time ;  and  before  the  last  ineffectual 
blow  for  freedom  had  been  struck,  Margaret  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  at  the  little  village  of  Kieiti,  some  miles  from  Home.  The 
family  of  the  Marquis  d'Ossoli  was  closely  connected  with  the 
Papal  coiirtw  and  the  marriage  was  kept  a  profound  secret 
from  even  Margaret's  friends,  as  safety  of  property  and  even 
of  person  was  at  stake. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Republic  all  the  avenues  of  honourable 
distinction  were  closed  to  Ossoli,  and  with  a  small  sum  of 
money,  the  renmant  of  his  patrimony,  they  withdrew  with 
their  chQd  to  Florence,  on  the  return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome. 
They  passed  the  winter  there,  and  in  the  spring  turned 
,  their  thoughts  towards  America.  To  press  lightly  on  their  now 
diminished  resources,  they  took  passage  in  a  merchantman 
from  Leghorn,  despite  many  fears,  and  the  prospect  of  a  two 
months'  voyage. 

They  sailed,  and  for  many  days  all  went  smoothly.  But 
trouble  was  at  hand.  The  captain  fell  ill,  and  after  many 
days  of  suffering,  watched  over  by  his'  young  wife  on  her  first 
voyage,  died  of  malignant  small -pox.  The  little  Angelo 
caught  the  disorder,  and  for  some  time  Margaret  and  Ossoli 
watched  without  hope.  Though  without  medical  aid,  he 
recovered,  and  once  more  was  the  playmate  and  favourite  of 
the  rough  seamen.  Margaret,  her  tried  heart  restored  again 
to  peace,  occupied  herself  in  completing  a  work  on  the  affdirs 
of  Italy,  with  which  she  had  been  engaged  diuring  her  residence 
there.  In  it  she  hoped  to  give  a  truthful  picture  of  the  struggle 
for  freedom  which  had  becypi  heroically  maintained,  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  character  and  motives  of  the  man  who  was  the 
soul  of  the  movement.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  work  that  she 
says: — "There  is  one,  Mazzini,  who  understands  thee  well; 
who  knew  thee  no  less  when  an  object  of  popular  fear  than 
one  of  idolatry ;  and  who,  if  the  pen  be  not  held  too  feebly, 
will  help  posterity  to  know  thee  too  ! "  But  her  labours  were 
not  destined  to  see  the  light.  Prosperously  four  thousand 
miles  of  water  had  been  passed,  and  they  neared  the  homeward 
coast.  On  'the  15th  July  their  bark  was  so  near  the  Je^rsey 
shore  that  the  captain  confidently  promised  to  land  them  at 
New  York  on  the  following  morning.  About  nine  o'clock  a 
b)reese  sprang  up,  which  speedily  increased  to  a  hurricane, 
and  the  vessel  was  driven  with  frightful  rapidity  towards  the 
sand-bars  of  Long  Island.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
she  struck,  and  the  marble  blocks  which  formed  part  of  her 
cargo  broke  through.  The  sea  swept  over  her  deck,  and  all 
hops[  of  saving  the  ship  was  over. 

.  We  will  not  linger  oyer  the  melancholy  scene.  Within 
sight  of  shore,  where  they  could  distinguish  figures  moving 
to  and  fro  upon  the  beach — so  near  that  a  few  resolute  men 
could  have  sfTiNl  every  soul  on  board— Margaret,  Ossoli,  and 
Angelo  perished.  She  refrised  to  be  separated  from  her 
husband  and  her  child,  and  this  was  necessary  to  even  a 
chance  of  safety.  Their  hearts  were  stirred  by  the  renewal 
of  hope ;  but  no  aid  could  be  afforded  them. 


MO  THE  aLUStHATEn  MAOAZtNR  OP  ART. 

BALLOONS      AND      BALLOONING. 

Thi  letters  which  Etienne  Monsolfin  received  ftvmhubrottmt,       him  pitientl;  to  endure  hii  celebrity.    Hedeaireduid  maked 
■t«ting  thrir  Tlewi  uid  giving  him  their  encoDrkgemenc,  found       only  one  thing,  which  wu  to  return  to  hi*  natiTe  place,  tike 


him  depTMwd,  fMigued,  huaued  in  every  way.  tormented  at      Mene  of  hii  cherUhed  dr*am«,  to  hew  onoa  more  the  whiiper* 
oncebyhUrtTabandhiiadmiren.   HiawifevMnlyiupplicated       of  ita  poplara  and  the  rippling  of  ittwaten;  to  reinme  thow 
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walks  wilii  Us  biothn  loMph,  in  which  theit  ttet  only  tri- 
Tcned  a  nurow  tpM«,  while  th«ir  thonghu  ■urrejed  the 
valid.  But  u  commiHionen  hkd  been  appointed  bj  the 
Acttdemj  to  intpect  his  expenmenti  and  to  coQ&nn  hii  di«- 
toTery,  honour  did  not  petmit  him  to  withdr&w ;  and  hii 
biUoon  hkTing  been  ihittered  in  iti  last  ascent  fi^im  Annonay, 
it  wai  found  neceuaiy  to  conitruct  another  ;  but  whilat  tlie 
wortihop*  mre  freely  opraed,  and  isaiftance  and  help  at 
fTery  kind  ollsrcd,  to  tho»e  who  (trOTe  to  excel  the  two 
brothen  in  the  toial  roata  which  they  alona  had  ditcloied, 
Eiinme  could  only  look,  for  co-opeiation  and  inpport  among 
^^  prirate  friendi.    A  rich  mannfacturer  of  painted  paper,  in 


wai  truly  melaiicholy.  It  required  all  the  deTOtion  of  his 
friends,  ReTeilloB,  Argant,  the  Marquis  d'Arlandet,  and 
others ;  it  required  hi*  peraonsl  activity,  his  extraordinary  intel- 
lect, and  the  aonpoture  which  he  owed  to  an  unchangeable  gen- 
tleness of  disposition,  to  prcTent  the  priority  which  belonged 
to  him  irom  hf ing  snatched  sway.  U.  Cbarlei  axd  the  Messrs. 
Robert  could  only  repeat  his  experiment* ;  they  succeeded, 
hotrerer,  in  gaining  the  favour  of  powerful  protectors,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  Due  de  Charlrea  entrusted  lo  dirm  the 
management  of  the  experiment,  represented  in  the  lirst  of  the 
annexed  eDgiaving*  (p.  2i0.)* 

Couplets  full  of  acrimony,  and.  cutting  caricaturea,  accom- 


tki  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  excellent  H.  Reveillon,  threw 
"ffa  his  vast  warehouses  to  his  dear  friend  Mongolfler, 
Dfltred  him  his  serricei,  and,  with  unparslleled  generoiity, 
sbudnned  his  beautiful  gardens  to  the  curiosity  of  the  crowd, 
*ha  broke  down  the  railing*  and  scaled  the  walla,  in  order  to 
Uhald  the  wonderful  machine. 

The  itruggle  which  the  inventor  had  lo  sustain  against  those 
wlio  strove  to  outdo  him,  and  to  turn  hia  glory  to  their  profit, 

*  Thii  ascent  took  place  onder  the  nperintendence  of  Measr*. 
K'lbirt,  two  brothers,  who  want  up  in  the  bslloon  with  M.  Colin. 
1  4,  the  two  ends  of  the  gallery,  representing  Castor  »nd  Pollux 
nd  the  srms  of  Fiance  ;  »,  the  Bnddcr  ;  c,  Oars  or  Wing*. 


H  DiJOH,  Aratt  26,  ITSI.f 

psuied  the  prince  in  his  ticent ;  moet  of  these  were  without 
fbundation,  for  they  accused  the  duke  of  cowardice,  when , 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  ahown  presence  of  mind  in  giving 
vent  to  the  gas,  and  in  splitting  the  balloon,  which 
threstened  to  burst.  In  an  unpublished  letter  from  Beau- 
morcbais,  who  wa*  an  eye-witneas,  to  Etienne  Mongolfter, 
who  was  then  on  his  return  home,  we  And  the  following 
account  of  this  disastrous  journey: — 

t  Thii  billooD,  which  vent  off  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
reached  Jlagni-les-Auiono  at  twenty-five  miautei  p»*t  lii,  having 
traversed  a  space  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  through  the  atmo- 
sphere.   Kbbi  Berteau  and  M,  Mervaoi  went  up  in  it. 
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«*  Paris,  18  Jw/y,  1784. 
**  You  have  doubtless  heard  what  has  taken  place  at  St. 
Cloud.  Marquis  le  Due  de  Chartres,  the  two  Roberts,  anjl 
their  brother-in-law,  ascended,  as  Charles  did  at  the  Tuileries ; 
but,  fearing  to  touch  the  trees,  they  suddenly  threw  out  so 
much  ballast  that  they  rose  too  high,  and  entered  a  cloud, 
which,  I  know  not  how,  caused  the  interior  balloon,  which 
was  filled  with  atinospheric  air,  to  burst  with  an  explosion. 
They  th^  endesToured,  as  they  still  continued  to  rise,  to  open 
the  yalye,  in  order  to  descend ;  but  they  could  neither  open  it 
nor  the  lower  appendage,  upon  which  the  interior  balloon  had 
collapsed.  After  consulting  together,  they  decided  to  make 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  balloon,  which  caused  it  to  descend 
with  such  rapidity  that  they  incurred  great  danger.  Never- 
theless, they  descended  safely,  no  one  being  hurt.  The  balloon 
was  mended  for  a  more  fortunate  experiment,  in  which  the 
interior  bladder  was  dispensed  with'.  Four  days  before,  at 
the  Luxembourg,  the  poor  Abbe  Miolan  narrowly  escaped  being 
a  martyr  to  your  religion. 

"  Adieu,  monsieur ;  I  beg  you  to  give  some  consideration  to 
the  best  manner  of  directing  the  balloon ;  for  it  is  necessary 
for  it,  as  well  as  everything  else,  to  be  guided,  and  the  father 
of  the  child  at  least  owes  it  a  leading-string  to  conduct  it 
where  he  pleases,  &c." 

Among  the  numerous  ascents  which  took  place  at  this  time, 
those  of  Guyton  Morvaux  alone,  putting  those  of  the  two 
brother  inventors  out  of  the  question,  were  made  with  a 
serious  purpose,  and  arrived  at  any  result.  One  of  these 
is  represented  by  our  artist  (p.  240).  The  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Dijon  sought  for  a  means  of  guidance  which 
they  never  found ;  but  the  ascents  of  Guyton,  and  the  exact 
accounts  which  he  gave  of  them,  tended  somewhat  to  advance 
the  art  of  aerostation.  The  following  letter  from  Etienne 
Mongolfier  bears  testimony  to  this  fact : — 

**  Sir, — ^I  have  read  vidth  the  greatest  pleasure  the  particulars 
of  your  experiments,  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to 
send  me,  and  I  have  joined  your  fellow-citizens  in  applauding 
the  zeal  and  intelligence  which  have  directed  all  your  opera- 
tions. You  have  indeed  felt  all  the  possible  advantages  and 
all  the  actual  inconveniences  of  the  machine  of  which  you 
have  made  use.  I  cannot  but  admire  your  ulterior  views,  and 
exhort  you  to  establish  their  solidity,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
incredulous,  by  the  continuation  of  your  experiments. 
*'  The  unforeseen  danger  which  prevented  you  from  realising 


your  project  of  travelling  from  place  to  place,  should  not  dii- 
courage  you  from  trying  again.  Above  all,  I  admire  the  can- 
dour with  which  you  state  the  obstacles  that  thwarted  your 
experiments,  and  the  means  by  which  you  contrived  to  sur- 
mount them.  Thus  it  is,  that  one  should  iilways  write  upun 
scientific  subjects,  sacrificing  one's  self-love  to  their  advance- 
ment, and  giving  an  account  even  of  one's  failures,  in  order 
that  others  may  avoid  them.  A  memoir  such  as  yours  U 
more  useful  than  twenty  of  those  poetical  desciiptians,  whose 
authors  take  a  glory  in  adding  a  polish  to  the  marvellous,  as 
if  nature  were  not  sufficiently  grand  without  the  foreign  orna* 
ments  which  are  furnished  by  their  imaginations.'* 

It  seems  needless  to  add  anything  to  this  simple,  noble  letter 
of  Etienne  Mongolfier,  which  is  so  free  from,  all  personal  pre- 
judice. We  may  return  to  the  biography  of  this  philosopher, 
whose  soul  was  even  more  exalted  than  his  genius,  and  whose 
temperate  writings,  as  well  as  the  letters  of  his  contemporaries, 
which  were  written  in  an  exaggerated,  egotistical  style,  give 
some  insight  into  his  character.  * 

Our  second  engraving  (p.  240),  which  has  reference  to  the 
ascent  of  Messrs.  Robert  and  M.  Colin,  is  intended  to  illustrate 
some  French  verses  written  at  the  time,  in  which  horsemen 
are  represented  as  racing  at  full  speedster  the  balloon,  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  overtake  it,  while  everybody  on  earth  is 
amazed  at  the  daring  of  the  adventurous  aeronauts ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon — ^philosophers  as  well  as  the  unin- 
formed multitude — ^look  upon  the  balloon  as  some  strange 
planet  that  has  wandered  out  of  its  orbit. 

The  following  account  of  an  ascent  of  a  balloon,  which  took 
place  June  2G,  1794,'  is  given  in  Carlyle's  "French  Kerolu- 
tion,"  and  will,  we  are  sure,  be  read  with  interest : — 

",0r  see,  over  Fleurus  in  the  Netherlands,  where  General 
Jourdan,  having  now  swept  the  soil  of  liberty,  and  advanced 
thus  far,  is  just  about  to  fight,  and  sweep  or  be  swept,  hangs 
there  not  in  the  heayen's  vault  some  prodigy,  seen  by  Austrian 
eyes  and  spy-glasses :  in  the  similitude  of  an  enormous  wind- 
bag, with  netting  and  enormous  saucer  depending  from  it  ^  A 
Jove's  balance ;  your  poor  Austrian  scale  having  kicked  itself 
aloft,  out  of  sight }  By  heaven,  answer  the  spy-glasses,  it  is  a 
Mongolfier,  a  balloon,  and  they  are  making  signals !  Austrian 
cannon-battery  barks  at  this  Mongolfier ;  harmless  as  dog  at 
the  moon:  the  Mongolfier  makes  its  signals,  detects  what 
Austrian  ambuscade  there  may  be,  and  descends  at  its  ease. 
What  will  not  these  devils  incarnate  contrive  ? " 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  FUNGUS  TRIBE. 


OHAPTBB  I. 


The  range  of  growth  of  the  species  of  this  remarkable  kind 
of  vegetation  is  as  surprising  Vs  the  variety  in  size,  form, 
and  colour,  which  they  exhibit.  We  wander  in  the  dewy 
meadows  in  autumn,  and  we  find  the  grass  studded  with 
mushrooms,  some  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  others  but 
half-developed  and  looking  like  little  bunches  of  buttons  on 
the  ground ;  we  see  broad  rings  in  the  grass,  of  a  deeper  greaa. 
and  coarser  herbage  than  other  parts  of  the  same  field  display, 
and  we  know  them  to  be  the  **  fitiry -rings,"  which  were  for- 
merly supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  midnight  gambols 
of  the  fairies,  when,  with  nimble  feet,  they  tripped  in  mystic 
dance  beneath  the  moonbeams ;  those  whom  Prospero  thus 
adjures: — 

*'  You  ^emi-puppcts,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ; — and  you  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms." 

These  dark  rings  are  now  known  to  be  caused  by  the  growth 
of  fungi,  which,  it  is  supposed,  spread  outwards  from  a  centre, 
every  year  of  their  growth  exhausting  the  soil  of  the  circle 
which  they  have  occupied,  and  throwing  out  fresh  germs  to 
one  beyond.  As  we  penetrate  into  the  woods,  we  see  huge 
fringes  of  fungus  growth  hanging  out  from  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  on  the  decayed  stumps  we  perceive  the  most  exquisitely 
tinted  clothing  of  what,  by  ihfi  sea-side,  we  should  conceive  to 


be  shells  clustered  in  shelves  one  above  the  other,  and  all 
grouped  in  the  most  yigorous  and  beautifiil  fbrms ;  we  touch 
them,  and  tl^ey  are  wood»like  {  we  take  a  chiBel  and  hammer, 
and  such  hard  work  is  it  to  chip  them  off,  .that  we  find  it 
easier  to  tirio  bark  and  all  than  to  sever  these  parasites  from 
the  tr^nk  on  which  they  have  ^^ed  themselves.  These  beauti- 
ful olijectf  tfe  all  fungi.  Some  of  them  in  fiorm  and  pencilling 
much  resemble  the  beautiful  sea-weed  JPadina  pavonia,  but 
their  painting  is  difoent  and  isoBsists  of  broad  bands  of 
bladt,  delicately  shading  into  gray  or  lavender,  and  alter- 
nating into  a  soft  orange  colour,  the  texture  of  the  upper 
surfiace  being  velvety,  like  the  wing  of  a  moth,  and  the  lower 
part  of  a  creamy  white,  full  of  minute  pores  which  give  it 
much  the  appearance  of  coralline  formation. 

We  have  had  clusters  of  them  brought  us  from  the  woods,  so 
beautiful  as  to  induce  us  to  group  them  as  nearly  as  possible 
as  they  would  appear  in  their  native  habitat,  and  arrange  them 
for  a  basket  for  flowers ;  and  when,  set  off  by  a  massive  bunch 
of  roses  or  dahlias,  this  structure  formed  an  object  as  beautiful 
as  it  was  curious,  and  lasted  for  yery  many  months  [perfectly 
unchanged  in  form  or  colour.  Besides  these,  and  a  tiiousand 
other  varieties  which  infest  trees,  posts,  &c.,  are  a  multitude 
of  lovely  little  gems  of  all  hues,  which  lie  scattered  about  on 
the  bare  heath,  or  spring  out  of  decayed  leaves,  bits  of  stick, 
wood,  &c.  Some  are  scarlet,  others  orange,  snow-white,  black, 
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brown,  purple,  rose-ooloured,  or  green — all  glittering  in  the 
moisture  beneath  the  bright  autumnal  sunbeams,  and  looking 
like  so  many  jewels.  Every  object  is  more  or  less  infested  by 
this  ubiqaitons  race ;  some  spread  themselves  over  our  fruits; 
others  attack  our  bread,  cheese,  pickles,  or  other  manufac- 
tured articles  of  food.  *'  When  our  beer  becomes  mothery," 
gays  Dr.  Badham,  '*the  mother  of  that  mischief  is  a  fungus  ; 
if  pickles  acquire  a  bad  taste,  if  ketchup  turns  ropy  and 
putrefies,  fonguses  have  a  finger  in  it  all.  Their  reign  stops  not 
here,  they  even  prey  on  each  other.  The  close  cavities  of  nuts 
occasionally  afford  concealment  to  some  species ;  others,  like 
leeches,  stick  to  the  bulbs  of  plants,  and.  suck  them  dry  \  some 
(the  architect  and  ship-builder's  bane)  pick  timber  to  {lieces  aa 
men  pick  oakum.  The  Oxygena  equina  has  a  particular  hskcj 
for  the  hoofs  of  horses  and  the  horns  of  (teitle,  tticking  to 
these  alone.  The  belly  of  a  tropical  fly  it  liable  in  autumn  to 
break  out  into  vegetable  tufts  of  fungous  gn>wth|  and  the 
raterpillar  to  carry  about  in  his  body  a  tUvarias  bigger  than 
himself."  We  have  ourselves  aecn  several  specimens  of  a  curious 
Australian  fungus,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  stem,  about  an  inch 
and  half  high,  with  a  hxmiSk  of  berry-like  appearance  at  its 
summit.  This  takes  its  root  in  the  head  of  a  species  of  huge 
caterpillar,  which,  havftg  biitrowtsd  in  the  eaf th  prepsi'atary 
to  changing  to  the  pupa  state,  beeomes  the  prey  of  the  fungus ; 
and  so  firm  is  its  hold,  that  when  the  latter  is  pulled  from 
the  ground,  the  caterpillar  on  which  it  has  fixed  itself  comes 
up  irith  it.  *       ^ 

Ahnost  every  earthly  thing  is  liable  to  be  infested  with 
iome  species  or  other  of  this  tribe ;  the  human  teeth  produce 
them,  and  the  wounded  flesh  of  living  men.  But  we  must 
forbear,  for  we  might  fill  a  large  volume,  were  we  to  attempt 
to  describe  all  the  strange  and  varied  situations  which  fungi 
lelect  for  their  own  especial  habitations  and  sustenance. 

The  structure  of  the  fungus  tribe  is  most  peculiar,  end 
differs  in  toio  from  that  of  any  other.  Their  whole  substance 
may  be  considered  as  a  mass  of  reproductive  matter.  Link, 
a  noted  writer  on  this  order  of  cryptogamc  plants,  defines  the 
essence  of  a  fungus  to  be  "  sporules  disposed  in  a  series  in 
elongated  tubular  cells,  the  cells  situated  in  some  part  of  the 
external  surface."  The  spores  of  fungi  answer  to  the  setds 
in  other  plants ;  they  consist  of  round,  oval,  oblong,  or  ocus- 
Konally  other  shaped  bodies,  so  minute  as  in  most  esses  not 
to  be  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye,  but  displaying,  when 
viewed  with  a  microscope,  various  colours,  pink,  purple, 
Tellow,  or  white ;  they  are  sometimes  naked,  but  more  fre- 
quently closed  up  in  little  receptacles,  those  of  regular  form 
being  called  theca,  and  those  of  irregular  form  sporanges. 
When  ripe  the  spores  are  either  ejected  from  these  little  cafes 
vith  a  jerk,  caused  by  the  bursting  of  an  elastic  ring  which 
encircles  them,  or  else  they  return  to  the  earth  with  the  dis- 
solving substance  of  the  fungus  in  which  they  have  existed. 
In  the  puff-ball  (Lycopertton  geaatrum^  &c.J  and  in  some 
other  tribes,  the  spores  are  wholly  internal,  and  in  euch  pro- 
digious numbers  as  quite  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  fungup,  and 
to  burst  out  from  its  centre,  when  pressed,  like  a  dense  smoke. 
Of  such  structure  is  the  LycopertUm  steUatum^  or  StellatedPuff- 
ball,  of  which  we  give  a  cnt  (fig.  2)  ;  the  spores  issuing  in  a 
column  from  the  chimney-like  aperture  when  the  bag  below 
is  pressed,  so  suddenly  and  so  high  in  proportion  to  its  size,  as 
to  be  quite  startling.  It  would  be  occupying  too  much  space 
were  we  to  attempt  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  mode 
of  development  of  these  spores,  or  of  other  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture of  this  wonderful  tribe ;  we  must,  therefore,  refer  such  of 
our  readers  as  desire  deeper  information  on  these  points,  to 
more  learned  and  elaborate  writers  on  the  subject,  and  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  single  object  of  supplying  a  few  such  facts 
connected  with  the  tippearance  and  habits  of  some  of  the 
genera,  as  may  serve  to  interest  the  general  reader. 

"What  geometry  shall  define  their  ever- varying  shapes? 
Who  but  a  Venetian  painter  do  justice  to  their  colours } "  says 
I)r.  Badham,  in  his  very  interesting  work  *'  On  the  Esculent 
Fonguses  of  England ;"  and  well  may  he  challenge  compe- 
tition with  this  Protean  family.  "As  to  shapes,*'  he  adds, 
"lome  are  simple  threads,  like  the  Bytstu,  and  never  get 


beyond  this;  some  shoot  out  into  branches  like  sea- weed; 
some  puff  themselves  out  into  puff-balls ;  some  thrust  their 
heads  into  mitres ;  these  assume  the  shape  of  a  cup,  and  those 
of  a  wine- funnel ;  some,  like  Agarieiu  mammosus,  have  a  teat ; 
others,  like  A.  'clypeolariuty  are  imibonated  at  their  centre ; 
these  are  stilted  upon  a  high  leg,  and  those  have  not  a  leg  to 
stand  on ;  some  are  shell-shaped,  some  are  bell-shaped,  and 
some  hang  upon  their  stalks  like  a  lawyer's  wig.  Bome 
assume  the  form  of  a  horse's  hoof,  others  of  a  goat's  beard ; 
in  the  Clathnu  cancellatus,  you  look  into  the  fungus  through  a 
thick  red  trellis  which  surrounds  it."  Besides  these  mar- 
vellously varied  kinds,  there  are  others :  one  formed  like  a 
nest,  ahother  like  an  ear.  **  One,"  says  Dr.  Badham,  "is  so 
like  a  tongue  in  shape  and  general  appearance,  that  in  the 
days  of  enchanted  trees  you  would  not  have  cut  it  off  to  pickle 
er  eat  on  any  account,  lest  the  knight  to  whom  it  belonged 
khould  afterwards  come  to  claim  it  of  you." 

The  Ciathrui  eanceftatus^  of  which  we  before  spoke,  is  a  most 
remarkable  fungusf  Its  lower  member,  as  exhibited  in  the 
eut  (fig.  1),  is  white,  the  upper  lattice-like  part  a  bright  coral 
hue.  It  has  only  been  found  in  two  places  in  England,  being 
an  inhabitant  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Those  two  places  are 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Torquay ;  in  this  last-named  place  it 
has  been  found  in  two  localities.  Mrs.  Griffiths  says,  in 
describihg  those  first  discovered :  "It  appeared  in  Mrs. 
Travers'  garden  at  Torquay,  in  rich  reddish  earth,  formerly  a 
plantation.  When  Mrs.  Travers  gathered  the  fungus,  it  was 
in  a  ball,  and  before  she  could  bring  it  into  the  house  it  had 
burst  up  to  its  height.  The  scarlet  part  had  a  most  vivid 
eolour  till  the  darker  part  decomposed.  I  was  so  very  much 
annoyed  by  the  stench,  that  I  could  not  take  more  pains  with 
the  drawing."  Last  autumn  (1853)  other  specimens  were 
found  of  this  curious  plant  in  another  part  of  Torquay. 

Another  of  our  cuts  (fig.  3)  represents  that  most  brilliantly 
beautiful  species  Agnricus  tnu8^arii4a.  Few  objects  can  be  more 
splendid  than  a  cluster  of  these  richly-tinted  fungi,  when 
they  have  been  allowed  to  attain  any  size  without  being 
preyed  on  by  slugs  or  other  enemies.  The  pileuS,  or  cap,  is 
of  a  vivid  orange-red,  though  sometimes  more  inclining  to  a 
carmine  hue,  and  over  it  are  scattered  angular  warts  of  a 
snowy  whiteness.  It  rises  first  from  the  earth  in  a  conical 
form,  then  after  a  time  the  pure  white  veil  which  connects  the 
edge  of  the  cup  with  the  stijjes,  or  stem,  gi^es  way,  and  falls 
back,  discovering  the  pale  lemon-tinted  gills  which  lie 
beneath  it.  The  root  is  bulb-shaped,  and  the  fungus,  when 
extended  fully,  often  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  standing 
on  a  velvet-like  white  stem  of  several  inches  in  height.  It  is 
highly  poisonous,  and  is  used  by  the  Kussians  to  make  an 
intoxicating  potion,  called  *' moirc^o  more,"  which  they  use 
to  produce  a  kind  of  deliriuna.  The  coal-mines  of  l)resdin 
exhibit  the  interesting  phenomenon  of  fungi  which  emit  light 
like  psle  moon-beams  f  and  Mr.  Gardner  states,  that  whilst 
passing  along  the  streets  of  a  Brazilian  town,  he  "observed 
some  boys  amusing  themselves  with  what  appeared  to  be  large 
fire-fiies,  but  which  proved,  on  inspection,  to  be  a  fungus 
belonging  to  the  genus  Agaricus,  which  gave  out  a  bright  phos- 
phorent  light  of  a  pale  green."  He  next  day  obteined  con- 
siderable  quantities,  and  found  that  a  few  of  ihcm  in  a  daik 
room  were  sufficient  to  read  by.  Of  a  few  of  the  varit  d/t/r«i« 
of  this  singular  tribe  our  cuts  aad  descriptions  may  have  given 
some  little  idea ;  but  to  supply  the  least  notion  of  the  exquisite 
and  most  vivid  tinting,  the  soft  pencilling  and  shading  which 
these  singular  productions  display,  wcu'd  bafiic  the  most 
skilful  painter.  Their  hues  are  as  varied  as  they  are  lovely  ; 
in  one  tribe  alone,  the  Agarics^  we  find  crimson,  fiecked  with 
white,  violet,  rich  orange,  scarlet,  yellow  of  every  tint,  green , 
pure  white,  brown  of  all  shades,  and  a  thousand  other  dyes ; 
over  the  spreading  caps  of  some  of  the  species  of  this  genus 
ate  scattered  snow-white  warts,  some  are  marked  with 
geometrical  figures,  and  many  kinds  ore  covered  with  a  glossy 
varnish  which  gives  to  them  almost  a  metallic  lustre.  In 
texture  they  also  greatly  differ,  some  species  being  so  leathery 
and  firm,  that  they  can  be  sewed  together  ;  the  Amadou  is  of 
this  character,  lind  has  been  used  by  a  medical  practitioner  in 
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-e  ihseU  for  spreading  uBderluArera  from  czcotUtbn,  aelvei— that,    or  iniUsce,  of  the  mould  on  checie,    a  tvl* 

it  being  (Dftai  and  more  elutic  than  etiamoii  leather.    The  well  known  to  all,  and  much  admired  by  lome. 

poor  in  Franconia,  alio,    make  themaelvea  draae*  of  thb  The  expanaive  growth  of  fungi,   and  their  varied  habttati 

nngui.    Some  fnnguan  are  hard  aa  wood,  othcra  ao  brittle  muat  next  call  for  afewremarka.     Some  of  the  bcu  which  ate 

that  the  touch  of  a  finger  will  break  them ;  aome  are  tolid  iiipplied  ua  by  author*  on  the  former  would  be  conaidered  n 

and  firm,  and  othen  ilimy  and  diaagreeable  to  ths  touch.  icarcely  credible,  did  they  reit  on  lea*  worthy  eridenoe  thaa 

They  alio  preaent  immenee  divenity  in  both  odour  and  that  which  atteali  them.     Sowerby  state*,  that  he  hs>  placed 

flavour,  aoma  ipeciea  emitting  ao  diaagreeable  a  amell  at  to  ipecimena  of  the  PAoifiu  caniiiut,  or  "itinking  morel,"  on  hi* 

be  altogether  unbearable,    whilat    other*     re    deacrihed    aa  window  over  night,  in  the  ^g-thape,  and  found  them,  next 


amelUog  "  like  the  bloom  of  Hay."     One  ipeciaa  unella  (ri  day,  fully  grown ;   and  another  author  speak*  oi  hia  plocmg 

oniona,  another  of  cinnatnon,  a  third  of  Tarragon,  a  fourth  of  FAalliu  impudicBt  within  a  glaat  *e**el,  and  ita  expanding  so 

apricot*  and  lataliB.    Beaidea  theee  variou*  oUactory  effuaiona,  rapidly  aa  to  ahiver  the  glaaa   to  piece*  with  an  eiploaiie 

lungi  preaent  ua  with  aa  illutive  and  remarkable  flaroura.  deumation  aa  loud  aa  that  of  a  piitol.     Carpenter  girea  an 

To  uae  Dr.  Badham'a  word*,  "they  are  aapid,  aour,  *weet,  account  of  a  paving-Mone,   twenty-ona   inchca  aquare  and 

pippery,  rich,  aorid,  nauaeoua,  bitter,  atyptlo;"    a  tew,  and  weighing  eighty-fiTc  pound*,  being  raiaed  an  inch  and  a  half 

thtae  generally  of  a  dangeroua  character,   have  little  or  no  from  ita  atation  by  a  clutter  of  loadatoala  ipringing  up  onder 

taste  1  and  there  aie  othera  whoae  davour  ia  unlike  that  of  any  it;  and  Toany  other  facta,  which  atteat  tf  well  the  eiploaire 

ot)  ei  tubttaace  in  exiatence,  and  quite  peculiar  to  them-  power  aa  tha  rapid  growth  of  fuogutea,  ate  given  Ly  diflerent 
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luLhon,  one  hkTtog  l>een  known  to  attain  the  lise  of  »eT«n 
feet  five  inche*  in  ciieumfeicnce,  and  the  weight  of  thiny-four 
poundi  in  thr««  week*,  and  others  the  weight  of  twelve  poundi 
in  a  few  dija.  But  none  of  these  atatemenli,  remaikable  aa 
ibey  ue,  are  *o  wonderful  at  one  which  ia  made  by  Sii  Joieph 
Bsnlu  of  a  ciicuoutuice  which  occurred  under  hia  own  roof. 
He  itate*  that  a  friend  having  tent  him  a  caak  of  wine,  which 
■wu  too  new  and  aweet  for  preaent  use,  it  wM  locked  up  in  a 
cellar  to  mature.  At  the  end  of  three  yeara,  Sir  Joieph,  «up- 
poiing  that  time  had  now  done  it4  wotk,  proceeded  to  open 
hii  cellar  and  inapect  ita  contenta.  Little  did  he  think  how 
(iW  had  been  employed,  and  little  did  he  coneeiTe  what  would 
be  the  contenta  of  that  cellar.  The  door  lelitaed  to  open,  and 
being  inTincihle  by  gentle  nteani,  he  had  it  fairly  cut  away ; 
but  he  waa  no  neater  effitctJng  an  entrance  than  before ;  the 
cellar  wa*  found  to  be  literally  fuU  of  fiingoui  growth,  which 
had  borne  the  caak  aloft  to  the  ceiling,  where  it  atuck,  upheld 


produce  auch  huge  atmctnrea  from  ipotea  whidi  are  in-riaible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  command  that  which  ia  ao  minute  to 
become,  in  a  few  houn,  an  organiaed  itructure  of  auch  magni- 
tude and  auoh  complication  of  arrangement,  we  moat  not  let 
OUT  praiae  and  adoration  atop  here ;  for  in  the  minuter  growtha 
which  we  ahall  toon  examine,  we  ahall  find  oa  wondroua  an 
exhibition  of  lurpaaiing  akiU  aa  in  the«e  lai^er  product* 
Tha  microacopic  fungi — thoie  which  by  faatening  on  hi*  orope 
beeoma  the  bane  of  the  farmer,  and  are  in  Ood'i  hand  a  meana 
whereby  he  cata  cut  off  our  ataple  article  of  food,  and  ''  deetroy 
tha*t«ffof  bread,"  under  the  name  of  "the  amut in  wheat" 
{Pitecinia  graminii),  or  cauae  our  bean  or  potato  crqp*  to 
periah — are  among  the  mo»t  iurpriaing  of  vegetable  produc- 
tion*, and  will  hereafter  engage  oui  attention.  We  ahall,' 
in  oat  next  paper,  point  out  the  immenae  supply  fbr  the 
wanta  of  man  which  might  be  found  in  the  eaculent  fiingi 
that   ont  laud  ao  freely  produce*,  both  apontaneonaly,  and 
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b;  funguaea,  the  produce  of  the  wine  which  had  all  leaked  ont  alao  when  cultivated— a  aupply  of   which   ou 

ud  formed  thUmonttioua  growth!  neighboura  ao  fuUy  avail  themaeUeaj    whilat,   in 

But  ■Itboogh  theae  maurtroua  and  audden  growth*  call  for  cotmtry ,  they  are  allowed  to  rot  unnoticed  in  the  pli 

TOT  inwder  and  admiration  of  the  power  of  Him  who  can  thna  they  have  aprung  up. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIFE.-BT  ANNA  MARY  HOWITT. 


LtT  01,  at  all  eVenta,  h4ve  a  gleam  m  aunahine  in  which  to 
bill  farewell  to  theae  aobdara  in  the  School  pf  Life.  It  it  fall 
'iatt  yean  after  the  mcmniM  deatha  of  Leonard  and  of  little 
Hathbrrt,  that  we  meet  our  Mends,  Lncretia,  and  Hary  Qay- 
<rrind.  and  John  Wetherley,  aauntering  along  an  umbrageona 
Ime  leading  &om  Clifton  OroTe  towaida  the  Hdlinga.  Of 
FDDr  Leonard'a  fate  the  three  friend*  had  been  converaing  g 
vuilhia  may  aecDvn||fbr  a  oaitsin  monmfulnea*  which 


"M>  bride, 

My  wife,  my  life  1     O  we  will  walk  Ihii  world 

Voked  in  all  exeroiae  of  noble  end  ; 

And  so  through  those  dark  gatci  acrou  the  wild 

That  ao  man  knows.    Indeed  T  love  theo  :  come, 

Yield  Ihyaelf  up  :  mj  hopes  and  thine  are  one  : 

Accomplish  thou  my  manhood  and  thyself.  ' 

Lay  thy  aweet  hinds  in  mine  and  trust  to  m«." 

Alfiid  TfHnyuyti. 
gtaitdfa*tne*a  witli  wluch  Agne*  haa  punued  her  path,  purified 
by  her  deep  torrow,  an  undying  lore  permeating  her  every 
word  and  de«d~her  whole  life  devoted  to  the  aenice  of  suffer- 
ing hnmanit]'— their  faces  beam  with  an  entbuaiaatic  joy. 

' '  Her  bue  union  with  poor  Leonard  waa  more  accompliahed 
by  hi*  death,"  remarked  Lncretia,  "  than  ever  it  could  have 
been  by  hia  life.  Through  her  he  atill  acta  and  live*  in  the 
world  j  hi*  apirit  of  nniveraal  love  haa  entered  ii  '     ' 


ibailow*  their  countenance* ;  hut  a*  they  apeak  of  the  noble     become  active  through  her  moral  being.    To  her  imaginative 
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nature,  the  ideal  of  Leonard »  mingling,  as  it  does,  with  bit- 
terest regret  for  her  own  hardness — though  even  I,  John,  am 
ready  to  confess  now,  that  I  formerly  accused  Agnes  Singleton 
too  sererely  of  an  absence  of  tenderness  and  love— has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  probably  more  effective  in  its  influence  for 
good  and  nobleness  upon  her  life,  than  the  marriage  with  the 
living  Leonard  ever  could  have  been,  even  had  he  returned  her 
love  with  the  full  force  of  his  being.  Love  may  do  his  work 
by  separation  at  times  rather  than  by  accomplished  union. 
But  you,  dear  Mary  and  John,  shake  your  heads ;  you  are 
sceptics  !  And  may  your  lives,  beloved  ones,  in  their  accom- 
plished union,  read  a  yet  stronger  and  yet  more  beautiful 
moral.  But,  dear  ones,  I  am  not  going  to  preach  you  a  mar- 
riage homily;  I  am  going  to  consult  you  about  8  scheme 
which  Andrew,  and  Mr.  Ellis  Stamboyse,  and  I  have  in  hand. 
We  were  very  busy  in  discussion,  you  may  remember,  the 
other  evening  when  you  two  returned  firom  your  long  day*s 
ramble,  bringing  with  you  that  grand  sheaf  of  watef-plants, 
and  that  beautiful  sketch  of  the  old  willows  upon  the  island ; 
but  as  we  had  not  qtihe  settled  affairs,  we  would  not  then 
tell  you." 

'*  Oh,  I'm  afraid  you  did  not  %^  us,  dear  Lucretia,'*  cried 
Mary,  with  her  sweet,  gay  voice,  "because  John  and  I  ifsve  so 
lull  of  otir  adventurei,  and  so  aelMiIy  absoi»b«d  ia  owF  t^|i|^ 
^ay ;  do,  do  forgive  us  \  But  what  is  the  sehenie }  three  stidk 
wise  people  can  only  have  eoncefted  a  marvel  ol  wisdoia  V* 

**  It  is  that  I  shall  become  bodk-keepiey  tax  the  Londoo 
branch  of  the  great  h<n^e  of  atoinboyao--Vook-keeper  wit)i  f^ 
salary,  of  £2Q0  a-year  ;  what  thi^  yo^  of  tl^t  ? " 

**\t»u  book-keeper,  Lacfetia!"  he»  two  listeners  exclaimed 
with  one  voice  of  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  the  idea  is  novel,  X  ecnafeM,  but  the  more  you  reilect 
upon  it  the  better  I  fancy  you  will  like  it,"  pursued  Lucretia, 
smiling  at*  the  euiprise  written  upon  the  countenances  of  her 
auditors.  **  You  know  that  EUie  Stamboyse  has  long  been 
an  advocate  for  the  employment  of  women  in  various  occu- 
pations usually  closed  to  them — ^and  how  in  every  direction  he 
would  open  up  paths  for  their  enlightenment,  and  for  means  of 
their  usefulness,  both  to  themselves  and  others — and  how  he - 
and  Agnes  have  woiked  together  in  this  direction  for  some 
two  years  past  you  also  know — and  haw  since  his  retum  firom 
Ameri^  he  has  become  stiU  more  eaniest  upon  the  tubject. 
'The  othet  dayW  <^fered  Andrew  this  situatiosi  in  liondon, 
which  has  a  much  higher  salary  than  the  one  whxeh  Andrew 
fills  at  Nottingham ;  but  Andrew  hesitated,  both  because  he 
dreaded,  on  account  of  his  delicate  health,  the  inereased  respon- 
sibility and  the  greater  confinement ;  and  because,  delightful 
as  would  have  been  his  near  neighbourhood  to  us,  he  still 
regretted  leaving  his  old  routine  of  business  and  his  old 
haunts — you  know  Andrew's  ways  !  And  then,  all  at  once, 
Mr.  Ellis  proposed  that  I  should  become  their  book-keeper 
with  £200  a-year  !  I  was  not  so  much  surprised  as  you  are ; 
all  became  clear  to  me  at  once,  and  many  things  could  thus 
be  accomplished  about  which  I  was  anxious.  I  had  won- 
dered often  how  I  might,  after  dear  Mary  was  gone,  employ 
my^time  in  such  a  manner  as  should,  to  some  degree,  banish 
my  longing  for  her  dear  presence.  Dearest  Mary,  now  that 
I  have  foimd  this  employment,  I  can  speak  of  this  selfish 
regret  of  mine  in  losing  you,  who  these  long  years  past  have 
been  my  sister,  daughter  almost,  and  most  beloved  of  friends." 
Mary  could  only  reply  by  pressing  Lucretia' s  hand  fervently 
to  her  lips. — **  And  then,  too,  I  shall  be  so  rich ;  there  will 
be  no  fear  for  sickness  or  old  age  in  years  to  come ;  and, 
besides,  I  have  secretly  determined  never  to  rest  until  Andrew 
gives  up  his  situation  and  comes  and  lives  with  me  in  London 
— and  we  will  take  a  cottage  within  a  short  walk  of  you  at 
Brompton — so  there  will  be  plenty  of  money  provided  for 
our  own  wants.  I  already  have  fixed  upon  the  cottage 
even.  And  it  will  be  most  edifying,  I  assure  you,  dear  ones, 
to  see  me  setting  off  to  my  q^«  each  morning  punotual  as 
clock-work  by  the  omnibus ;  and  still  more  edifying  to  see 
me  sitting  vrithin  my  glass  case,  like  some  rare  stvdffed  m*!™*^, 
with  my  big  ledgers  about  me.  I  mean  to  become  the  very 
modd  of  a  book-keeper ;  it  wiU  never  do  for  a  woman  to  do 


suoh  a  thing  imperfectly,  you  know.  And  thus  you  scre  it  u 
an  arranged,  and  Andrew  comes  over  to-morrow  evening  to 
give  me  my  first  lesson  in  posting  the  ledger.  Yes,  dear  Mary, 
you  and  John  may  laugh,  but  the  thing  is  no  joke'K'  And 
thus,  gaily  talking,  the  trio  passed  along  towards  the  dd- 
fashioned  village  of  Wilford,  where  John  hod  determined  that 
he  and  Mary  should  be  married,  and  where  the  three  were  nov 
waiting  until  the  mairiage-day  arrived.  - 

The  reader  vrill  perceive  that  various  changes  must  haw 
taken  place  in  the  heart  of  our  friend  John  Wetherly  since 
we  parted  vrith  him,  seeing  that  we  find  him  now  a  tliird  time 
in  love.    John  himself  laughed  with  Mary  about  what  hf 
called  "  his  very  susceptible  heart,"  and  had  confided  to  her 
the  history  of  his  youthful  passion  for  L' Allegro ;  at  which 
both  Mary  and  Jbhii  smiled,  recalling  L'Allegro,  as  they  now 
knew  her,  the  very  elegant,  but  insipid,  fine  lady,   whos^ 
interests  in  life  were  bounded  by  .the  desire  to  see  "  lier  dear 
husband  and  babes"  enjoying  every  possible  creature- comfort, 
the  "babes,"  be  it  observed,  adorned  always  in  the  most 
exquisite  and  costly  of  attire,  fashioned  by  no  meaner  hand 
than  that  of  the  fair  L' Allegro  herself.    They  smiled  not  at 
L'Allegro's  Iqve — so  far  as  it  extended — but  at  its  extending 
within    such  narrow  bounds,  and  sighed  also    when    they 
believed  that  they  had  divined  what  was  the  peculiar  and 
secret  trial  of  Ellis  Stamboyse's  Ufe,  disappointment  in  the 
compaas  of  his  pretty  vrife's  soul,  which  he  so  willingly  irould 
have  cultivated  and  enriched  with  precious  seed,  till  it  should 
have  brought  forth  roses  more  beautiful  thsn  those  which 
glowed  upon  her  pretty  cheeks,  and  she  became  truly  a  /leip^ 
mete  for  him  in  this  world  of  stem  labour.    John  also  had  con- 
fided to  Mary  his  more  serious  passion  for  Honoria,  and  with 
words  of  a  deep  earnestness  declared  that  if  ever  Mary  found 
in. him  the  devoted,  faithftd  friend  and  life-long  companion 
which  he  so  earnestly  deaised  to  be  to  her,  she  must  ascribe 
much— if  not  all— of  theif  happiness  to  HoxMria,  and  to  the 
upright  principles  which  she  ae  sternly  had  tueulcated,  to  the 
aspiration  after,  first  moral,  then  hjktellectutl  peffection,  which 
she  had  thought  necessary  to  inspiie  \Sm  with.     '*  No,  never, 
never,  beloved  Mary,"  had  John  Wkee  exclaimed,  "could  I 
ever  have  recognised  the  beanty  of  year  and  Lncvetia's  Iive«, 
had  it  not  been  for  Miss  Fierrptfi&t's  infiuence.    Never,  never 
could  your  beautiful  love  hate  been  beslQWsd  upon  me,  except 
for  her  teaching  of  wi^^em;  lor  even  had  she  by  her  wealth 
and  influence  raised  th^  poof  boy  from  tli^  tanitp-freld  into 
the  painter  and  well-to-do  mao,  that  would  not  have  crovmed 
me  vrith  the  rarGSt  of  blessings,  the  loye  of  a  pure  and  noble- 
minded  woman  such  as  you !    Yea,  sweet  little  Mary,  let  our 
gratitude  towards,  and  love  of,  this  dear  and  noble  friend  show 
itself  to  her  through  the  accomplishment  of  our  beautiful 
dreams  of  an  ideally  lovely  marriage.    Oh,  Mary,  how  lovely, 
how  pure  and  noble  a  future  lies  before  us.    Ood  only  grant 
us  strength  to  accomplish  some  of  these  beautiful  aspirations 
through  His  holy  power  and  love !  "    "  Amen ! "  spoke  Mary 
in  a  low,  deep  voice,  and  clasped  her  beloved  with  unutter- 
able tenderness  in  her  soft  arms. 

John  Wetherley  tnily  must  have  been  bom  under  a  ^ucky 
star ;  for  not  only  upon  his  retum  from  his  continental  sojourn, 
enriched  with  study  and  purified  by  a  profound  mental  struggle 
in  which  he  had  come  forth  nobly  victorious,  did  he  achieve 
an  extraordinary  success  in  his  artistic  life ;  but  gradually  had 
dawned  in  his  breast  a  fresh  love  for  sweet  Mary  Gaywood,  who 
had  been  developed  during  his  absence,  by  her  sorrow  over  little 
Cuthbert*s  death,  and  by  the  gradual  course  of  time,  from  the 
gentle,  sweet  young  girl  into  -the  sweet,  joyous-hearted,  and 
intellectual  woman.  This  love,  virginal  fn  its  purity  as  his 
love  of  L' Allegro,  elevated  in  its  moral  tone  as  his  love  of 
Honoris,  yet  differed  from  mther  through  its  Hfessednese  in 
being  returned,  mad  that  with  a  fullheartedness  which  at 
times  fairly  intoxicated  John.  Mary,  if  anything,  grew 
graver  and  more  thoughtful ;  but  her  gay,  joyous  nature  lost 
nothing  by  the  mellowed  eaiaestness  whidi  this  deep  affec- 
tion, with  its  beautiful  but  awe-inspiring  responsibilities,  oast 
over  her. 
And  now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  wed#ng-day  was  rapidly 
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approaching,  and  we  find  our  friends  located  at  the  quaint 
little  Tillage  where  first  we  made  John's  acquaint ance.  John 
is  staying  with  fas  good  old  grandmother,  who  yet  lives,  of 
course  looking  older,  but  hale  and  merrj  as  ever,  although 
we  have  lost  tight  of  her  these  ten  years  past.  She  lived 
in  the  same  little  cottage,  but  which  had,  Uianks  to  John's 
never-ceasing  thoughts  of  the  dear  old  woman's  comfort,  been 
enriched  with  many  usefiil  presents.  She  had  a  girl,  too, 
who  did  whatever  house-work  was  beyond  the  old  body's 
rstrength;  and  altogether  old  Sally  Wetherley  was  regarded 
quite  as  a  lady  by  her  village  acquaintance  —  not  that  she 
regarded  herself  as  a  lady ;  she  would  have  been  the  first  to 
ridicule  the  idea,  and  still  hobbled  about  her  work  with  a 
certain  pride,  although  her  dream  of  former  days  was  strangely 
realised,  and  she  '*  had  a  maid-of-all-work,  and  cpuld  live  like 
t  lady."  Her  greatest  pride  was  "  my  grandson  John."  "  He's 
I  brave  lad's  my  John,  not  a  bit  of  pride,  I  assure  you,  Dolly," 
she  had  sud  some  weeks  before  to  her  old  gossip—**  not  a  bit  of 
it,  and  that  you'll  see  when  he  comes  down  here  next  week  to 
looit  out  for  lodgings  for  the  lady  as  he's  going  to  be  married 
to,  and  as  is  coming  down  here  to  stay,,  as  she  must  do,  you 
know,  she  and  her  sister.  John  says  in's  Jetter  they's  made 
up  their  minds  long  ago  only  to  be  married  by  Mester  Brewater, 
tf  had  laughed  mt  him  for  painting  with  't  powder-bliie  and 
mustard,  when  he  was  a  bit  of  a  chap,  thou  remembers,  Dolly ; 
tad  that  he  and  Mary— tibat's  th'  lass's  name — none  of  your  ftne 
Jljr-away  names*  yon  see— had  rather  be  married  in  th'  old 
Wilford  chuch,  than  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  or  in  any  o'  th* 
iiae  ehuches  he'd  seen  in  foreign  parts.  And  it  seems  that  the 
lass  knows  all  about  Wilford,  and  has  a  brother  as  lives  in 
Nottingham*  and  she  sends  her  affectionate  love  to  me,  thou 
sees,  Dolly — ^nay,  I  forgot  thou  wast  so  blipd,  and  could  not 
see  th'  writing,  though  it  is  big ; — my  lad  always  writes  big 
sad  black ;  for  he  knows  my  eyes  is  bad,  though  not  so  bad 
u  thine  yet,  Dolly.  And  so  thou  sees  it's  no  wonder  I'm  a 
bit  in  a  flurry,  and  must  help  Bess  to  red  up  th'  place.  But  I 
mufit  say,  Dolly,  I'm  a  bit  scared  when  I  think  a  seeing  my 
grand  lady  granddaughter  as  ia  to  be  !  Not  but  that  she'll 
be  a  good  lass  to  my  lad,  X  feel  sure ;  but  she  mayn't  like, 
thou  knows,  to  find,  as  her  hushand  was  such  a  poor  lad,  thou 
sees,  and  has  still  such  a  poor  old  woman  for  a  grandmother, 
as  can't  talk  fine." 

And  terribly  **9cared**  indeed  was  good  old  Sally  the 
erening  of  Mary  and  Lucretia's  arrival.  "  Now,  grannie  l" 
exclaimed  John,  bursting  into  his  grandmother's  cottage,  his 
face  radiant  with  joy, — **  make  haste  and  come  acrosa  the 
green.  Mary  is  come !  I've  just  brought  them  from  Xotting- 
hsm ;  they  are  going  to  drink  tea,  and  are  a  little  weary  after 
the  journey,  or  would  have  come  on  directly  with  me-'but  I 
(aid  I'd  fetch  you  to  drink  tea  with  them— come  along, 
come  along.  Mary's  so  impatient  to  see  you,"  cried  he, 
kissing  the  old  woman,  "  I'll  put  your  bonnet  on— and  there's 
your  shawl!" 

"But  bless  thee,  lad,  I  can't,  I  tell  thee ;  thou  quite  upsets 
abody— thou's  rumpled  my  cap,  and' flustered  me  ever  so, 
lad!"  cried  the  old  grandmother,  a  little  bit  ruffled  in  .temper 
as  veil  as  in  dress.  **  I  can't  go  and  see  thy  fine  Lunnon 
acquaintance  I  tell  thee,  Johnny,  thy  fine  ladies  in  this  old 
rai; ;  thou  should  'a  a  bit  more  respect  for  me — and  you're  come 
ever  so  much  sooner  than  Bess  and  I  expected— we've  been 
redding  up  the  hearthstone  thou  sees,  and  have  been  making 
some  pikelets.  I  was  just  a-going  to  clean  myself  and  be 
ready.    Thou  shouldn't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  lad !" 

"  But  you'U  do  beautifully,  grandmother, — ^that  nice  russet 
^1^  Mary  wiU  admire  if  she  looks  at  it ;  but  she'll  only  look 
at  your  dear  old  £ace  that  I've  told  her  about  so  often,"  said 
John,  laughing. 

"  Hake  me  bdieve  that,  lad,"  interrupted  his  grandmother 
vith  a  touch  of  her  old  hastiness  of  temper,  **  as  if  a  yoimg 
fellow  like  thee  talked  so  much  to'his  sweetheart  about  an  old 
woman.  I  can't  go  i'  this  shabby  rag,  I  tell  thee;  and  my 
puce  silk's  laid  out  all  ready  up  stairs  to. put  on,  and  my  best 
cap,  and  my  beautiful  reticule  with  thy  pretty  flower  paintings 
upon  it,  as  I  use  only  on  holidays— thou  remembers  it,  John, 


Miss  Smma  Dale  as  was,  made  it  up  for  thee:   I've  not 
forgotten  it  if  thou  has." 

But  John's  laughter  and  his  grandmother's  oration  were 
interrupted  by  a  sun-beam  gliding  into  the  room  and  pausing 
beside  them :  it  was  dear  Mary.  *•  Have  you  quarrelled  again 
about  the  comforter,  then,"  said  a  merry  voice,  and  in  a  moment 
more  the  old  grandmother  and  Mary  were  folded  in  a  warm 
embrace. 

**  WeU,  Johnny,  and  this  is  thy  wife  then,  that  is  to  be,"  said 
the  old  woman  at  length,  sinking  down  upon  a  chair,  and 
wiping  her  eyes  which  some  way  were  full  of  tears,  as  were 
the  eyes  of  John,  and  of  Mary,  and  of  Lucretia,  who  stood 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  cottage.  "  Well,  but  she's  a  sweet 
lass,  and  looks  as  though  she'd  make  thee  a  brave  wife— and 
do  thou,  lad,  make  her  a  brave  husband,  which  is  a  harder  thing, 
John,  than  being  ever  such  a  brave  grandson  as  thou's  been  to  me. 
'Who  can  flnd  a  virtuous  woman  ?  for  her  price  is  above  rubies. 
The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he 
shall  have  no  need  of  spoil.  She  wUl  do  him  good  and  not 
evil  all  the  days  of  her  life.  She  openeth  her  mouth  with 
wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.  Her  chil- 
dren arise  up  and  call  her  blessed ;  her  husband  also  praiseth 
h^,' "  added  the  old  woman  in  the  beautiful  blessing  of 
Scripture,  and  then  fairly  sobbed  outright. 

Surely  a  more  beautiful  prelude  to  a  beautiful  and  holy 
married  life  could  not  well  be  imagined  than  were  the 
quiet  weeks  spent  by  John  and  Mary  at  Wilford  before  their 
marriage.  Mary  and  ^e  old  grandmother  became  very  fond 
of  each  other,  and  could  not  outdo  one  another  in  singing  his 
praises.  Lucretia  and  Andrew  and  Ellis  Stamboyse  had 
many  discussions  leading  to  results  equally  rational  as  the  one 
we  have  already  recorded,  and  Mary  and  John  spent  days  of 
almost  celestial  joy  among  the  woods  and  fields,  looking  down 
into  the  depths  of  each  other's  being  with  an  unreservedness 
such  as  could  alone  exist  between  two  such  loving,  pure,  and  en- 
lightened hearts,  and  nurroring  each  other  in  their  souls, 
mutually  to  gain  truth  and  strength.  Not  a  spot  hallowed  to 
Mary  by  any  incident  of  John's  childhood  but  was  visited  by 
them ;  "  for,"  said  Mary,  with  her  deep  love  welling  up  into  her 
sweet  eyes  as  she  looked  into  her  lover's  face,  *<  I  must  not 
alone  belong  to  your  present  and  to  your  future,  but  must  be 
able  to  live  with  you  in  the  past.  To  me  it  is  so  beautiful, 
John,  that  I  also  have  childish  associations  with  these  dear 
fields  and  groves ;  for  it  would  seem  to  me  so  sad  and  painful 
if  ever  there  had  been  a  time  when  no  association  bound  us 
together.  And  that  you  knew  and  loved  Cuthbert  and  poor 
Leonard,  and  love  Lucretia  only  next  to  me,  is  indeed  a  great 
blessedness ;  but  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  my  soul  ac- 
knowledges you  as  an  old  friend.  I  cannot  imagine  how  I  felt 
or  lived  before  this  deep  emotion  formed  a  portion  of  my  life. 

And  a  great  deal  more  such  love-making  went  on  whilst 
John  sate  painting  among  the  pleasant  trees  and  blossoms, 
with  Mary  beside  him,  forgetful  of  the  book  which  she  had 
begun  to  read  aloud  to  him ;  or  when  John,  flinging  aside  his 
sketch,  would  throw  himself  at  her  feet  in  the  grsss^  and  gaze 
into  her  dear  face  with  a  nobler  but  not  less  intoxicating 
passion  than  had  flamed  up  within  him  for  his  lost  love. 

**  I  do  think  my  Johnny's  nearly  off  's  head' with  love  for 
that  lass,"  had  been  Sally  Wetherley's  remark  to  old  Dolly  ; 
"  only  think,  I  came  the  other  evening  upon  the  two  whilst 
they  was  sitting  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden— thou 
knows  the  turf-seat,  where  John's  made  the  strawberry-bed  as 
is  so  full  o'  fruit  this  season— and  there,  only  think,  if  th'  silly 
chap  had  not  made  her  a  crown  o'  flowers  which  he'd  put 
upon  her  head,  and  was  lying  down  'mong  the  grass  at  her 
feet ;  and  just  when  I  and  Miss  Gaywood  hobbled  up — they'd 
been  too  throng  in  their  talk  to  heed  us— there  was  the  lass 
a- laughing  like  a  madcap  because  my  sUly  big  booby  of  a 
grandson — who,  they  say,  is  a  mighty  great  man,  and  has  hid 
bits  a  paintings  written  about  i'  th'  Lunnon  papers — had  just 
seized  hold  of  her  little  foot  and  covered  it  with  kisses — ^hcr 
foot,  Dolly — if  it  had  been  her  pretty  white  hand  I  should  not 
have  wondered,  but  her  foot^  in  its  little  light-coloured, 
dandvfied  boot,  as  these  ladies  wear.     *  Johnny,  Johnny,  thou 
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big  booby !'  I  cried,  laughing  a'moet  as  much  as  she  did, '  a 
dozen  years  hence,  think  you,  wUt  te'  be  as  fond  and  foolish 
as  now ?'  'Not  quite  so  foolish,  grandmother,  I  hope,'  the  dear 
lass  replied,  stopping  her  laughter, '  but  quite  as  fond.'  And 
if  you  had  seen  how  proud  and  happy  they  both  looked  up 
toward  me,  thou'd  a  thought  with  me,  Dolly — ^though  we 
know  what  wedded  life  is^that  mappen  a  dozen  years  hence 
he  might  be  as  fond  of  her,  if  not  so  foolish  !" 

But  we  must  lu»ten  over  to  the.  conclusion  of  our  sto^, 
tempting  as  it  is  to  linger  ajnong  such  pleasant  scenes  and 
such  hearty  people — tempting  as  it  is  to  elaborate  with  loving 
pen  pictures  of  that  rare  beauty  in  the  world — a  deep,  pure, 
earnest,  and  devoted  love  between  two  equally  noble  beings. 
.  We  can  but  glance  at  the  golden  bridal  morning,  when 
Mary,  awakening  from  a  refreshing  and  deep  sleep,  found 
Lucretia  already  dressed  watching  her,  as  she  so  calmly 
slumbered  on,  with  surprise  and  deep  love ;  for  now  that  the 
eventful  morning  had  arrived,  Lucretia  was  by  (bx  the  most 
agitated  of  the  sisters.  As  for  John,  he  had  never  slept  a 
iirink  all  that  night,  so  agitated  and  intoxicated  was  he  with 
joy  and  awe.  He  had  been  strolling  through  the  woods  and 
fields,  living  over  his  past  life ;  and,  in  the  transient  darkness 
of  the  balmy  June  night,  offering  up  fervent  prayers  to  the 
Creator  of  this  beautiful  universe  for  strength  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  neW  life  stretching  out  before  him,  and  this,  too, 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  bound  up 
in  his,  might  be  in  harmony  with  the  beauty  and  glory  per- 
vading all  nature ;  that  he  and  Mary,  as  an  Adam  and  Eve 
standing  amidst  the  garden  of  Eden  of  mature,  though  having 
eaten  of  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  should 
cleave  to  the  good,  and  listen  tmfearingly  to  the  voice  of  the 
Almighty,  wandering  through  the  garden,  serving  Him, 
though  unseen,  hourly  vrith  obedient  and  adoring  hearts, 
until  that  blessed  day  when  they  should  eat  of  the  Tree  of 
Lile,  and  enter  into  the  glory  of  their  Lord. 

When  the  sun  rose  redly  up,  and  sent  his  slant  beams 
quivering  through  the  tangled  underwood,  of  a  coppice 
where  John  had  flung  himself  down  upon  the  mossy  ground, 
^n^  when  the  happy  birds  burdt  into  their  morning  anthem, 
and  the  dew-drops  showered  down  from  the  thickly-blossom- 
ing may- trees,  and  the  corn-crake  was  heard  uttering  his 
shrill  note  with  his  quiet  voice  through  the  deep  mowing- 
grass,  John  came  forth  from  his  meditations,  and  gathering  trails 
of  lovely  wild  creepers  and  flowers,  slowly  sauntered  towards 
the  village.  Two  milk-maids,  going  out  to  their  cows,  passed 
him  as  he  walked  along,  his  agitated  face  half- concealed  by 
his  sheaf  of  greenary,  and,  looking  back  afler  him,  observed 
to  each  other,  "Why,  that's  Mr.  Wetherley,  isn't  it?-old 
Sally's  grandson;  and  to-day's  to  be  his  wedding-day— bless 
the  young  man !  But,  depend  upon  it,  he's  so  full  of  joy  he's 
not  been  able  to  sleep  all  this  blessed  night !  " 

And  when  Mary  was  about  to  array  herself  in  a  lovely 
white  silk  dress — a  present  from  Honoria  which  had  arrived 
the  previous  day — Lucretia  opened  the  door  of  their  chamber, 
and  led  Mary,  much  surprised,  to  a  table  in  a  little  ante-room, 
where,  most  tastefully  festooned  with  wild  creepers  and 
flowers,  stood  a  quaint  little  old  looking-glass.  **  See  what 
John  has  been  doing  whilst  you  have  been  fast  asleep  !  He 
has  been  wandering  about  all  night,  I  fancy,  from  the  look  of 
his  face,  too  happy  to  sleep,  and  came  ever  so  early,  begging 
me  to  let  him  adorn  the  old  looking-glass  with  flowers  ;  for  he 
says  the  image  of  you,  darling,  in  your  bridal  dress  must  be 
encircled  by  a  worthy  and  appropriate  frame.  See  how  lovely 
it  is !  And  he  would  not  take  any  of  the  exquisite  flowers 
sent  last  night  from  the  Hellings'  hothouses,  but  brought  these 
simple  wild  flowers.  Oh,  Mary,  he  loves  you  dearly,  tenderly ; 
but  can  he  love  you  as  I  do,  as  I  have  done  for  these  long 
years,  ever  since  you  were  the  little  motherless  child?" 
And  the  sisters  clung  together  in  a  tight  embrace,  and  it  was 
now  Mary's  turn  to  cheer  her  sister,  and  to  call  again  bright 
smiles  forth  from  amidst  her  loving  tears. 

We  must  not  dwell  upon  the  marriage  blessing  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Brewster  over  the  lovers  in  the  quaint  little  church, 
where  Mary  knelt  'before  the  altar  in  her  pure  white  dress, 


with  a  ray  of  sunshine  fidling  upon  her,  till,  like  Keats'a  lady, 
she  looked  "  a  splendid  angel  newly  dressed,  save  wings,  for 
heaven."  Nor  yet  may  we  dilate  upon  the  grandeur  of  desx 
old  Sally  Wetherley,  who  stood  during  the  ceremony,  big 
reticule  in  hand,  between  Lucretia  and  Mrs.  Brewster ;  noz 
how  the  three  tender-hearted  women  shed  tears,  and  inwardly 
besought  blessings  upon  the  united  lovers, — ^this  weleaTe,  also, 
to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  One  little  ray  of  Aitnahine 
we  must,  however,  notice,  as  being  present  at  the  marriage 
ceremony,  beside  the  ray  which  glanced  over  and  kissed 
sweet  Mary*s  bridal  garment ;  and  this  was  a  tall  figure  robed 
in  a  white  muslin  morning-dress,  gleaming  forth,  like  a  fresh 
morning  cloud,  from  a  distant  pew  in  the  church.  It  was 
Honoria ;  but  before  the  little  bridal  party  had  recovered  from 
the  emotion  of  the  solenm  ceremony,  the  beautiful  white 
figure  had  floated,  cloud-like,  out  of  the  church,  and  wu 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  either  in  the  churchyard  or  upon  the 
road.  Upon  the  wedding  breakfast-table  lay,  however,  a 
little  note,  with  the  most  fragrant  of  orange-blossom  bouquets, 
which,  opened  by  Mary's  trembling  fingers,  and  read  by  her 
and  John's  eyes  half-blinded  by  happy  tears,  ran  thus : — 

**  Beloved  friends,-- All  happiness,  all  peace  to  you !  I  was  at 
your  wedding,  you  see,  though  you  believed  me  sdU  with  Agn» 
at  JEoaiemoertA — but  I  could  not  loBe  a  true  moment  of  happiness  in 
witnessing  the  solemnisation  of  such  a  marriage  as  I  believe  yours 
will  be.  I  am  not  going  to  disturb  you  now,  dear  John,  dear 
Mary,  do  not  fear ;  such  moments  in  life  ought  to  be  sacred  erm 
from  the  dearest  of  friends.  But  I  shall  awsit  yon  with  the 
warmest  welcome  and  congratulations  upon  your  return  from  the 
Peak.  Drive  immediately,  when  you  return  to  Nottingham,  to 
Fierrpoint  House.  I  shall  be  there,  and  will  command  eren  our 
poplars  to  shiver  you  a  warm  welcome  ! 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  HONOniJL  PiS&KPOIXT. 

"  P .  S. — Mary  must  not  trouble  herself  in  bidding  her  sister  adieu 
with  the  thought  of  how  lonely  she  will  be.  Land  the  Hellings 
shall  look  after  that.*' 


And  in  Pierrpoint  House,  st^ding  within  that  atately 
dining-room,  which  long  years  before  had  sent  such  a  chill 
into  John's  heart,  did  Honoria  welcome  her  friends;  and 
beneath  that  .portrait  of  the  stately  Lady  de  Callis,  who  no 
longer  chilled  him  with  her  enigmatical  eyes  and  proud  aimle, 
did  Honoria  pronounce  their  marriage  homily  with  the  same 
eyes  and  lips  as  were  pictured  in  the  portrait  of  her  grand- 
mother. , 

"  Welcome,  dear  friends,"  cried  she,  stepping  forth  with 
her  gracious,*  yet  majestic  air,  and  taking  a  hand  of  each 
wedded  lover.  "  Welcome  !  It  is  seldom  a  marriage  gives 
me  any  satisfaction,  any  hope ;  but  yours  does.  You  must  not 
fail  in  the  fulfilment  of  your  dreams  of  an  ideally  beautiful 
marriage ;  such  marriages  becoming  realities,  are  the  great 
educators  of  the  world,  the  sole  regenerators  of  society — such 
married  pairs  as  you  may,  perhaps,  become,  are  the  only  re- 
formers of  our  great  social  evils  in  whom  I  place  much  fiiith. 
John,  throiigh  your  beautiful  Art,  ennoble  your  ov»n  soul  and 
your  wife's  soul ;  and,  Mary,  through  your  life,  ennoble  your 
husband's  Art.  And  your  children — oh !  I  have  much  joy  in 
the  thoughts  of  your  children,  for  they  wiU  be  worthy  denizens 
of  this  beautiful  world— strong  mind  and  body — ^healthy  to 
the  core.  And  we — for  I  shall  love  them  as  my  children,  John 
— tM  must  rear  them  up  so  that  they  may  become  worthy 
denizens  of  a  yet  more  beautiful,  more  perfect  world.  We 
must  always  treat  them  as  little  angels ;  and  as  they  sit  upon 
their  little  benches  £eur  down  in  the  lowest  forms  of  the  Great 
School  of  Life,  let  us  seek — we  the  elder  scholars — so  to 
teach  and  train  their  innocent  hearts,  that  in  later  years  the 
Great  Schoolmaster  may  not  have  to  whip  and  buffet  them 
as  He  has  had  to  do  with  us.  His  disobedient  scholars  !  Bear 
friends,  dear  brother  and  dear  sister,  do  you  associate  me 
with  you  in  this  holy  labour!"  Their  answer  was  spoken 
rather  by  warm  pressure  of  the  hands,  and  by  the  united 
looks  of  love  in  the  faces  of  the  married  pair,  than  by  words. 
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TEE   MAN   OF   TEE   BOCK. 


As  I  wH  dcaoandlns  tba  Bsdae,  in  I8S6,  upon  a  light  •team-  and  tomylookof  inqnirr,  headdcd,  "  Yet,  tlwgmidOennui. 

boat,  I  wu  dunned,  at  the  entranM  to  Lfoni,  with  the  beaut;  Iwaa  about  to  aak  a  further  explanation,  when,  perceiTing 

of  th*  TiBw  praaented  by  the  right  bank  of  the  rirer,  vhere  that  hii  attention-wat  directed  to  the  difficulty  of  aieering  the 

the  coantTj  gently  glidn  into  the  auburbi  and  u  lost  amid  the  Teaael  among  the  imall  craft  which  thronged  the  port,  1  (ub- 

itniKorea  of  the  town.    Meadom,  woods,  rock*,  the  lloipid  dued  my  curioaity,  piomitiing  myiaU  the  pleaaure  of  a  Tiiit 

ftream,  mingled  with  elegant  terracei,  graeefnl  paiillons.  noble  to  the  coat  of  mail  the  game  evening,  and,  if  poasible,  to  learn 

buildingi,  hanging  l»idgea,  a  fine  quay,  and  all  the  bnitle  of  it*  history.     But  the  monument)  of  Lyona,  ita  church  of  Saint 

a  port  which  ahaied  the  commerce  and  the  population  of  the  Jean,  iu  valuable  muaeum,  the  janotion  of  the  RhOne  and  the 

aarA  and  of  the  south.     One  point  of  the  picture,  part  leu-  SiSae.occupiedall  thchounof  my  day,  and  thenextmoming 


JOHN   KLBMSekB — BtaTDB   III  tTOItK,  INADOVSaTHI  AT  LYOMt,   BBP.    12,   1B42. 

iMly,  BttiMtad  my  attoitias  by  iU .  singulanty.    Upon  the  befiite  day-break'l  went  by  toieh-light  on  board  the  RhQne 

platform  of  a  perpoidionlar  tocli,  which  projected  ow  the  boat,  which  waa  to  carry  me  to  Avignon ;  I  thrilled  with  the 

inay  towKrda  the  river,  I  oaoght  a  glimpae  of  a  e«Maln  irregolar  thought  of  Italy,  snd  had  entirety  forgotten  the  Han  of  the 

<Btm  which  appealed  to  be  the  remains  of  some  rude  wooden  Rock  or  the  good  Qerman. 

■Utae.    It  consisted  of  a  coat  of  mail,  supported  upon  two  Thirteen  years  afterwarda,  in  the  autumn  of  1S49,  I  waa 

'tft  adorned  wi(h  red  boots.    Th«  boM  snied  me  onwards,  I  travelling  in  a  oontrary  direction,  on  ray  return  to  Paris,  and 

■BOTod  towards  the  stem,  but  could  no  hmger  distinguish  the  on  leaving  Lyons  I  perceived  on  my  left  the  same  rook ;  but 

futuiie  flgure.    The  aailor  at  the  helm,  notieing  my  disap-  in  place  of  the  ooat  of  mail,  a  fine  stone  statue  now  atood 

I»iatmtnt,aaid  with  a  smile,  "It  lathe  Man  of  the  Rock  i"  npm  it.    The  boat  bad  not  yet  aCarted,  ao  I  had  time  to 
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observe  that  this  statue  represented  a  man  of  middle  age, 
1^11110111  coat  of  mail  pr  boots,  but  in  the  costume  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  holding  in  one  hand  a  manuscript  to  his  breast, 
and  in  the  other  a  purse.  This  time  I  addressed  my  inquiries 
to  a  yoimg  gentleman  who  appeared  to  be  a  native  of  Lyons, 
and  a  student.  He  kindly  listened  to  my  question,  and 
replied  :  *^  This  statue  was  inaugurated  last  September,  and 
has  taken  the  place  of  a  number  of  grotesque  wooden  figures, 
which  for  several  generations  the  inhabitants  of  this  quarter 
(Bourgneuf)  have  been  accustomed  to  place  upon  the  rock. 
The  poor  people  having  neither  stone  nor  bronze  wherewith  to 
construct  their  idol,  cut  down  a  tree  from  the  neighbouring 
wood,  and  rudely  fashioned  it  into  the  figure  of  a  man  with 
coat  of  mail,  a  lance,  and  ft  helmet.  When  the  worms  and  the 
water  had  destroyed  this  strange  statue,  it  was  replaced  by  a 
similar  one,  and  the  day  on  which  the  good  man  took  his 
place  upon  the  rock  was  a  fdte  day  for  all  Bourgneuf.  The 
last  of  these  solemnities  took  place  June  24th,  1820.  Ten  or 
fifteen  years  afterwards  the  figure  was  horribly  mutilated,  our 
archaeologists  and  our  poets  were  indignant,  and  a  sort  of  con- 
spiracy was  formed  to  compel  the  municipality  of  Lyons  to 
replace  that  caricature  of  wood  by  a  stone  statue.  They 
succeeded,  and  the  people  of  Bourgneuf  may  now  rest ;  they 
need  no  longer  tax  themselves,  or  to  go  to  the  wood  for  a  tree,  as 
they  have  done  for  som^years.  If  they  wish  to  do  honour  to  the 
*^an  of  the  Rock,'  they  may  do  it  without  expense.' 
Perhaps  their  f&tes  may  be  wanting  in  the  simple  joyoiisaess 
which  characterised  them  in  former'years,  but  taste  must  not 
be  offended,  art  must  not  be  desecrated.  Away  with  our  f&tes, 
if  it  must  be  so,  away  with  the  simplicity  and  barbarism  of 
the  ancient  times !" 

At  these  words,  foreseeing  d  digression,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  interrupting  him.  "  Thanks,"  said  I :  "  as  a  question  of  aH, 
your  view  of  the  subject  is  quite  satisfactory ;  but,  pray,  to 
the  memory  of  what  great  man  have  these  statues  of  wood  and 
of  stone  been  erected  ?" 

"  Learned  men  smile,"  replied  my  polite  informant^  "  when 
they  hear  of  the  *  Man  of  the  Rock.'  They  say  that  the  people 
of  Bourgneuf  were  accustomed  to  erect  an  idol  of  wood  in 
honour  of  a  certain  governor  of  the  castle  of  Pierre  Seise.  In 
course  of  time,  although  the  governor  was  forgotten,  the 
custom  was  preserved,  and  the  honour  transferred  to  a 
German,  Jean  Kleberger,  an  inhabitant  of  Lyons  from  1533, 
\mtil  his  death  in  1546.  He  founded  the  Hospital  of  Charity. 
During  a  period  of  scarcity  he  distributed  considerable  sums 
to  the  poor  of  the  city ;  and  every  year  he  gave  dowries  to  seven 
poor  girls.  A  recent  publication  will  give  you  a  further  account 
of  this  benevolent  man  :  you  may  find  it  in  the  boat's  Hbrary." 

I  thanked  the  young  gentleman  ;  and  as  we  had  just  artived 
at  a  landing-place,  he  jumped  into  a  litde  boat,  and  left  me. 
While  breakfasting,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  I  turned  over  a 
volume  of  the  "  Revue  du  Lyonnais,"  where  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Man  of  the  Rock : — 

*<Jean  Kleberger  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1486.  His 
father,  himself  a  merchant,  4)laced  him  v^th  the  wealthy 
house  of  Imhof,  which  possesit^d  a  mercantile  establishment  at 
Lyons.  It  appears  that  Jean  Kleberger  afterwards  entered  ^ 
the  army,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
February  24,  1625.  There  are  in  existence  two  medals,  one 
in  the  museum  of  Nuremberg,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Vienna, 
which  seem  to  have  been  struck  to  commemorate  his  deeds  of 
renown,  as  they  bear  inscriptions  and  coats  of  arms.  How- 
ever, as  we  know  that  it  was  not  unusual  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  among  persons  of  wealth  and  distinction,  for  such 
medals  to  be  executed  by  private  commission,  and  at  private 
expense,  as  we  now  have  our  busts  and  ohr  medallions,  it 
would  be  desirable,  before  assuming  the  warlike  renown  of 
Jeaa  Kleberger,  to  have  more  positive  testimony  of  it.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  very  evident  that  he  was  a  celebrated 
man  in  his  own  country.  His  portrait,  painted  in  oil,  upon 
wood,  by  Albert  Durer,  may  still  1:  ;  seen  in  the  Imperial 
gallery  at  Vienna.  Kleberger  wer.  to  Lyons  in  1627,  but 
retunned   to   Nuremberg,  and   tl.e  foUowing  year  mairied 


Felicitas  Pirkheimer,  daughter  of  Wilibald  Pirkheimer,  of  the 
house  of  Imhof,  a  friend  of  Albert  Burer,  and  councillor  of 
Charles  V.,  as  he  had  also  been  of  Maximilian.  It  is  possible 
that  the  death  of  his  wife,  May  29,  1530,  determined  him  to 
settle  in  Lyons,  where  he  arrived  in  1632.  In  1535,  he  mar- 
ried Pelonne  de  Bonzin,  afterwards  known  as  the  '  beautifal 
German.!  By  this  union  he  had  one  son,  David  Klebergta^, 
bom  1538.  Jean  Kleberger  was  elected  alderman  December  1, 
1515,  and  died  September  6, 1546,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  yean. 

"  He  presented,  at  different  times,  to  the  Hospital  of  Charity, 
of  which  he  was  the  founder,  the  sum  of  8,045  livres»  equ§l  to 
about  70,000  francs  (£2,800). 

"  He  was  no  less  charitable  to  the  poor  of  Geneva  tlian  to 
those  of  Lyons.  The  public  registers  of  Geneva  contain  the 
following  notice : — 

*'  *  June  7th,  1527. — Jean  Cleburgue,  a  wealthy  German,  residing 
at  Lyons,  applied  to  the  Council  respecting  the  purchase  of  a 
houRe  which  had  belonged  to  Cartelier,  to  which  they  conaented.' 

'* '  March  22nd,  1540. — Jean  Cleburgue,  having  greatly  benefited 
the  hospital,  a  grant  was  made  to  him  of  300  loads  of  stones,  from 
the  temple  of  Notre-dame  de  Grace,  to  finish  his  wall  of  Saint 
Gervais.* 

**  *  April  22nd,  1644. — Jean  Cleburgue,  of  Lyons,  gave  fifty 
crowns  to  the  hospital,  on  which  occasion  they  presented  him  with 
a  dozen  pies.' 

''At  his  death  he  bequeathed  400  crowns  to  the  hospital  of 
Geneva.  In  1643,  he  presented  to  the  city  the  gardens  of 
Saint  Gervais,  near  the  lake,  and  those  gardens  took  from  him 
the  name  Cleburgue,  which  in  time  became  Bergues,  upon  the 
site  of  which  now  stands  one  of  the  finest  hotels  of  Europe. 

'*  His  arms  are  still  to  be  seen  over  the  door  of  the  house  in 
which  he  resided  at  Lyons,  now  No.  93,  in  the  Rue  des  Porgcs. 
He  had  also  a  castle  at  a  little  distance  from  Lyons,  in  the 
Terre  de  Champ,  where  was  the  tower  of  the  'Beautiful 
German.' 

^*  There  is  an  ancient  poem,  entitled  *  La  Mandrinade/  dedi- 
cated to  '  the  Man  of  the  Hock,  a  valiant  captain  and  sentinel, 
day  and  night,  for  many  ages,  upon  the  rock  of  Lyons,  in 
the  quarter  of  Bourgneuf.' 

"From  all  diese  testimonies,"  says  the  Revue  du  Lyonnais, 
*'  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  it  was  to  the  memory  of  Jean 
Kleberger  that  our  ancestors  erected  upon  the  picturesque 
rock,  which  served  as  a  pedestal,  the  simple  statue  df  wood, 
which  was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  always  by  the 
working  class,  whose  pious  gratitude  thus  perpetuated  the 
tradition  of  the  benevolence  which  he  exercised  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Bourgneuf." 


AN  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Thk  project  of  establishing  a  telegraphic  communication  all 
round  the  globe,  is  one  upon  which  public  attention  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  fixed  with  growing  interest,  and  which 
will  cease  to  be  considered  impracticable  as  soon  as  no  other 
difficulty  remains  than  such  as  may  be  overcome  by  the  union 
of  science,  industry,  and  capital.  The  remarkable  progress 
of  the  present  age,  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
harmonious  combination  of  these  three  mighty  agencies,  leaves 
little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  idtimate  accomplishment  of  the 
project.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Sooner  or  later,  we 
may  rest  assured,  Uie  world  will  be  girt  round  with  an  electric 
wire,  by  means  of  which  all  the  principal  cities  and  courts,  as 
well  as  all  the  chief  seats  of  commerce  and  homes  of  science, 
will  be  indissolubly  united.  What  has  been  effected  within 
the  recollection  of  many,  renders  this  glorious  consummation 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Public  opinion,  en- 
lightened and  encouraged  by  the  past  achieveroenta  of  human 
industry  and  skill,  will  ere  long  believe  in  the  feasibility  of 
the  grand  project,  and  call  for  its  execution,  though  the  con- 
viction is  not  yet  so  widely  spread  and  so  firmly  established 
as  could  be  desired.  The  project  is,  however,  sdraady  looked 
upon  by  ipany  as  an  inevitable  retralt  of  the  nutaeroits  lines 
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of  Bteam-boat  eommimicatioii  which  Bpan  the  world,  and  the 
innumeTable  railways  with  which  every  country  is  now  inter- 
laced. Both  in  America  and  Europe  the  prevalent  idea  appears 
to  be,  that  the  next  step  towards  the  realisation  of  the  mighty 
scliexiie  must  be  a  submarine  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic. 
And  the  history  of  past  efforts  shows  that  there  is  reason  in 
this.  The  first  short  line  of  communication  across  the  English 
^  Channel  has,  after  some  little  interruption  arising  from  acci- 
dent, been  made  to  work  well ;  a  second  attempt,  on  a  larger 
scale,  to  connect  England  and  Ireland,  has  proved  equally 
successful,  in  spite  of  similar  obstacles  at  first ;  and  the  third 
line,  -which  was  laid  down  last  summer  between  Dover  and 
Ostend,  is  also  in  full  operation.  These  successes  have  con* 
vinced  many  that  a  submarine  telegraph  may  be  laid  down 
across  the  Atlantic,  connecting  Halifax  with  the  most  westerly 
promontory  of  Ireland. 

But  even  supposing  all  that  science  renders  possible  actually 
accomplished,  yet  such  an  undertaking  might  meet  with 
accidents  which  woidd  do  it  great  damage.  For  the  line 
would  be  exposed  to  exactly  the  same  mishaps  as  befel  the 
wire  running  &om  Dover  to  Calais ;  and  if  it  were  broken  in 
one  or  two  places  between  the  two  coasts,  what  power  or  skill 
could  join  it  again  without  bringing  the  whole  to  land  >  The 
sanguine  enthusiast,  who  has  full  faith  in  the  yet  untried 
efforts  of  human  ingenuity,  is  asked  whether  he  knows  of  any 
means,  either  of  repairing  or  preventing  such  an  injury  ? 
This  is  the  real  danger  which  appears  to  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  a  submarine  telegraph  round  the  world. 

Another  circumstance  also  requires  to  be  taken  into  accotint 
in  connexion  with  this  subject.  A  wire  laid  down  across  the 
Atlantic  could  only  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  communica- 
tion s  to  and  from  two  points  at  a  distance  of  3,000  miles 
apart.  At  no  intermediate  point  could  messages  be  received 
or  despatched.  Along  the  whole  line  no  accessory  advantages 
could  be  reaped.  It  would  be  like  an  extra  line  of  railway 
from  New  York  to  Boston  without  any  intermediate  station. 

There  is,  however,  a  course  round  the  globe  by  which  both 
the  danger  of  interruption  from  one  cause  or  another,  and  the 
useless  expense  attendant  upon  a  submarine  telegraph  across 
the  Atlantic,  might  be  avoided.  The  government  or  people  of 
the  United  States  wUl  soon  extend  the  main  line  of  their 
telegraph,  vid  California,  to  Oregon.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
telegraphic  lines  of  Europe  stretch  towards  the  East  nearly  as 
far  as  the  Uralian  moimtaans.  The  necessity  of  a  speedy 
communication  with  her  Asiatic  provinces  will  soon  induce 
Russia  to  extend  the  line  of  telegraph  in  this  direction.  Cer- 
tainly she  will,  for  her  own  ends,  carry  it  quite  up  .to  the 
Uralian  mountains.  The  whole  of  the  territory  between  this 
point  and  California  is  in  possession  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  ask  a 
right  of  way  for  the  telegraphic  wire  from  any  other  govern- 
ment between  these  two  distant  extremities.  Why,  then, 
should  not  a  combination  be  entered  into  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  line  across*  Behring's  Straits  ?  What  physical  or 
pecuniary  difficulty  could  there  be  in  such  an  undertaking 
which  these  three  powers  might  not  easily  overcome,  if 
united  ?  Is  the  mere  distance  to  be  considered  an  insuperable 
difficulty  }  Telegraphic  wires  have  already  been  established 
along  a  greater  distance  among  ourselves,  and  that  too  by 
a  private  company,  through  a  coimtry  with  few  large  cities  to 
encourage  such  a  project.  Ought  there  to  be  any  difficulty 
about  stretching  a  line  across  Behring's  Straits  ?  They  are 
reckoned  to  be  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  English  miles  in 
breadth,  with  two  or  three  islands  between,  which  might 
&erre  as  intermediate  stations,  and  would  leave  no  greater 
width  of  water  than  that  between  Dover  and  Calais.  The 
Russian  government  might  easily  keep  a  watch  upon  the 
part  of  the  line  in  its  dominions;  and  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  (rreat  Britain  might  do  the  same  in 
their  respective  territories.  Any  damage  done  by  accident  to 
any  part  of  the  line  might  be  as  easily  repaired  as  if  it  had 
happened  between  New  York  and  Albany.  Hence  this  route 
would  always  be  free  from  such  dangers  as  would  constantly 
threaten  a  line  connecting  Halifax  with  the  Irish  coast.    This 


is  a  great  advantage ;  and  besides,  a  line  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  San  Francisco  would  establish  a  connexion  between  two 
important  places.  The  telegraph  would  pass  through  all  the 
principal  provincial  towns  between  the  capital  and  Behring's 
Straits,  and  would  doubtless  be  daily  employed  for  forwarding 
government  despatches  to  and  fro.  On  the  continent  of 
North  America  an  important  communication  would  be  kept 
up  between  Behring's  Straits  and  San  Francisco,  leading  to  a 
large  increase  of  mercantile  and  other  intercourse.  Ovf^r  all 
this  vast  space  would  the  telegraph  be  usefully  employed  in 
many  ways  by  the  two  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  It  would  pass  through  the  British  possessions 
in  North  America,  including  the  Hudson's  Bay  district,  and 
become  a  most  valuable  means  here  of  forwarding  mercantile 
communications  to  England,  as  well  as  along  the.  coast  from 
one  station  to  another.  Stations  would  also  be  formed  on  the 
borders  of  the  lakes  for  the  conveyance  of  messages  and  news 
from  the  British  vessels  which  ply  in  these  waters.  The  great 
whale,  fishing  interest,  which  carries  on  its  operations  in  the 
north  would  also  derive  much  advantage  from  this  part  of  the 
line.  During  the  years  1849  and  1850,  as  many  as  199 
of  our  whalers  passed  Behring's  Straits,  with  a  larger 
number  of  men  on  board-  than  is  usually  employed  by  the 
whole  marine  of  our  country ;  and  during  the  same  period, 
the  total  value  of  oil  procured  amounted  to  somewhere  about 
three  iniUions  and  a  half  sterling.  It  is  needless  to  say^  how 
greatly  so  numerous  a  body  of  men,  exposed  to  all  sbrtlSf 
dangers,  would  be  benefited  by  an  instant  communicatioa 
between  Behring's  Straits  and  San  Francisco. 

Thus  a  telegraph  between  San  Francisco  and  St.  Petersburg 
would  be  the  medium  of  numerous  communications  to  and 
from  all  intermediate  points,  in  addition  to  those  which  could 
be  conveyed  by  a  submarine  line  across  the  Atlantic.  And  it 
is  easy  to  see,  that  it  might  soon  become  a  main  line  of  tele- 
graphic communication  all  round  the  habitable  globe;  for, 
having  connected  two  places  separated  by  so  vast  a  spaee,  and 
such  a  variety  of  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles,  it 
wotdd  be  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  difficulty  to  carry  on 
lines  from  Petersburg  to  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  In 
time  branches  might  be  extended  over  the  civilised  regions  of 
Asia,  the  vast  territory  of  India,  and  ultimately  even  to  the 
inhospitable  empire  of  China. 

The  success,  however,  of  this  second  scheme  obviously 
requires  a  good  understanding  between  America,  England, 
and  Russia.  Even  supposing  they  could  be  brought  to  com- 
bine harmoniously  for  the  establishment  of  the  telegraph,  any 
interruption  of  their  pacific  relations  would  be  fatal  to  its 
permanent  utility.  And  the  present  attitude  of  the  great 
European  powers  shows  how  insufficient  is  even  a  forty  years' 
peace  to  secure  the  world  against  the  recurrence  of  war  with 
all  its  disastrous  consequences.  Hence  another  route  for  the 
telegraphic  line  has  been  proposed,  which,  though  requiring  a 
greater  length  of  submarine  wire  than  the  second  of  the  above 
projects,  has  the  advantage  of  not  in  any  way  depending  upon 
the  concurrence  of  Kussia,  a  power  less  likely  to  look  with 
favour  upon  any  such  attempt,  and  from  which  hostilities  may 
be  more  reasonably  expected  to  originate  than  either  of  the 
other  two.  Starting  from  Labrador,  the  line  might  be  carried 
first  to  Greenland,  a  distance  of  about  100  geographical  miles ; 
or,  if  needs  be,  the  distance  might  be  reduced  to  about  forty 
geographical  miles,  by  making  Dyer's  Cap«>,  in  Baffin's  Bay, 
the  starting  point.  Thence  the  line  might  proceed  to  Iceland, 
which  is  about  seventy -five  geographical  miles  from  Tycho 
Brahe,  in  Greenland ;  and  perhaps  even  this  distance  might 
be  diminished.  From  the  coast  of  Iceland  it  might  be  carried 
on  with  comparative  ease  to  the  Hebrides,  and  thence  to 
Scotland  and  England. 

By  some  one  of  the^e  methods  we  cannot  but  think  the  idea 
of  an  electric  telegraph  round  the  world  might  be  reduced  to 
practice,  and  thus  a  great  system  of  international  intercotirse, 
carried  on  with  all  the  rapidity  of  thought  itself,  might  ulti- 
mately pervade  the  whole  earth,  banishing  discord,  and 
bringing  about  that  happy  millennium  of  universal  peace  and 
prosperity  for  which  humanity  is  ever  sighing. 
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PENCIL-MAKING  AT  KESWICK. 


SmxttD  in  ■  ilightl;  nndaUting  valley,  with  the  lake  of 
glorioo*  Peiwentmier  in  the  immediite  viciniiy,  backed  by 
Skiddaw,  who  rean  hi*  hoary  peaka  to  an  clevatioii  of  more 
than  three  thouaand  feet,  and  trsTeteed  by  the  riTer  Oreta, 
endearrd  (a  erery  lorer  of  the  EagUeh  language  by  iti  literary 
uaociatiana,  ia  the  pretty  itraggling  town  of  Keewick.  Wete 
thia  ipot"  unknown  to  fame," '^m  the  ineaiBIfble  attrac- 
tiona  which  ita  neighbourhood  prea enta  to  all  lovers  of  the 
■ubllme  and  brautiful,  there  would  be  an  intereat  felt  in  the 
•pot  by  at  leaat  aome  HCtioni  of  the  community,  aa  having 
fumiihed  them  with  the  meana  of  embodying  their  own  con- 
ceptiona  of  taate  and  fancy  by  the  pencil  of  tbe  artiat.  And  it 
ia  to  Keawick  in  thii  reapecC  that  we  have  now  to  invite  the 

The  pencil-worka  of  Meaara.  Banki,  Son,  and  Co.,  which  we 
han  to  viait,  are  feated  on  the  bank*  of  the  Qreta,  the  watera 
of  which  fumiah  the  motive  power  for  all  the  machinery  of 
the  eetablLihment.  The  factory  itaelf  coniiita  of  a  houie  of 
aeveial  itorir*,  in  the.premiie*  connected  wi:h  which  the  cedar 


A  man  then  takea  one  of  the  thin  planka,  which  has  ■IresJy 
been  prepared,  and  ia  of  the  length  of  three  or  four  peacila, 
and  wide  enough,  perhapa,  for  a  doien,  and,  by  meana  of  b.  ma- 
chine, of  which  we  fumiah  an  illuatration  (Sg.  1),  heci 
thin  oblong  Kripa;  and,  while  thia  ia  b  ' 
regulate*  with  hLa  feet  the  action  of  anothv  cimilsr  aaw,  ' 
placed  at  right  angle*  to  the  one  flnt  mentioned,  wliicli  cut* 
in  the  wood  the  groovea  for  the  insertion  of  the  lead.  Aa, 
however,  the  lead  paaaea  only  along  a  portion  of  a  pencil,  tlie 
length  and  poaition  of  a  grfxive  haa  to  be  r^ulaled  accaKlingly. 
One-half  of  the  pencil  having  thua  been  prepared,  a  amaller 
oblong  piece  ia  also  cut,  which  may  fit  againat  the  first  and 
complete  the  whole. 

The  material  employed  in  the  fonnation  of  lead-pencila. 
and  which  ia  improperly  called  black-lead,  la  a  compomid  of 
carbon  and  iron,  and  i*  found  in  variona  lituationa,  snctt  aa 
among  mountaina,  in  beda  of  quarta,  and  in  mawea  of  calca- 
reoua  earth,  often  looking  like  atone*  in  a  bed  of  gravel.  It 
generally  occurs  in  kidney-shaped  pieces,  varying  in  ai*e  from 


.  1.- 


.c^  are  atored,  alter  their  voyage  from  South  America,  for  ih* 
•ervice  of  the  works ;  amounting  in  the  coni*«  of  a  yeu  to  no 
leaa  than  horn  five  thouHOd  to  aix  thousand  cubic  feet,  and 
aerving  for  the  manufacture  of  some  flve  or  six  milliona 
of  cedar  pencila. 

The  &!■[  process  in  their  formation  is  the  cutting  up  of  the 
logs  into  vaiioua  siiea,  according  to  the  lengtha  and  kinda  of 
pendla  to  be  made,  Ua  entering  the  workshop  in  which  thia 
ia  carried  on,  the  eenae*  are  variously  affected  by  the  different 
ot^eeta  that  present  themselves.  The  eye  is  confiued  by  the 
machinery  in  action,  and  the  bands  and  spindle*  by  which 
motion  ia  given  to  the  aeveral  parte ;  the  ear  ia  filled  with  the 
bum  and  thar  of  the  saws ;  and  the  noae  ia  irriuted  by  Uw 
fiood  of  Bne  wood-dust  which  SUa  the  room,  tad  wbicb,  though 
at  firat  not  unpleaaant,  before  long  oc^^ona  annoyance,  and 

At  the  end  of  thia  room  the  methods  may  be  witnessed  by 
which  the  cutting  up  of  the  logs  of  cedar  into  proper 
length*  is  eflecled  by  mean*  of  a  circular  saw,  the  pieces  being 
afterwards  reduced  to  thin  planks  by  another  instrument. 


that  of  a  pea  upward*.  The  most  cclcbrr.' cd  black-lead  mine, 
is  that  in  Borrowdale,  Cumberland,  aix  miles  from  Keswick, 
which  WIS  accidentally  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Qui^n 
Elizabeth,  and  prored  to  be  of  the  purest  carbon  next  lu  the 
diamond.  When  ita  commercial  value  was  first  aaco'taiued, 
the  proprietors  found  it  very  difficult  to  guard  the  mine  from 
depredationa ;  the  practice  of  robbing  it  having  become  at 
length  so  common,  that  peraons  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  said  to  havfe  made  large  fortunes  by  secreting  and  selling 
the  mineral.  About  a  century  ago,  a  body  of  miner*  broke 
into  the  mine  by  main  force,  and  held  poeaeaaion  of  it  for  ao 
long  a  time  as  to  succeed  in  abstracting  from  it  an  enormous 
quantity  of  lead,  which  ihey  sold  at  so  low  a  price,  that  the 
proprietor  waa  indnced  to  buy  it  up  in  order  to  restore  Cbe 
old  rate  of  prices.  Some  years  since  the  mine  failed,  and  very 
little  or  anything  ha*  been  obtained  from  it  ainoe,  though 
there  la  Borrowdalo  lead  still  in  exiatenca.  Messrs.  Banks, 
Bon,  and  Co.,  are  part  proprietors  of  the  mine,  their  share  at 
the  last  and  final  division  of  the  produce  being  about  fire 
hundreil  pounds'  weight  of  the  lead.     When  lead  waa  obtuned 
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rrom  the  BarTowdale  mine,  it  «m  Hut  to  Loodon  for  Hie,  mnd  raqnired  being  to  remon  th«  foreign  ingredlenU  from   the 

bdng  bought  bj  muiufactuicTB  M  Keewick,  it  wa*  tent  back  etterior. 

■giin,  and  thus  the  town   mainttuned  iti  reputation  for  the  The  wood  having  been  thui  far  prepared,  it  ia  pTen  to  ■ 

produciioii  of  pencil*.  lorter,  who  lelecle  from  it  thoae  piecee  which  haio  knobi  and 

When  the  lead  ia  of  aufficient  aiie,  Hie  prooewea  in  iu  pre-  in«gulap  parta ;  theaa  are  put  aaide  for  fire-wood.     On  a«eing 

piriticn  are  greaUy  simpliBcd,  aince  all  imaller  piece*  have  the  heapi  of  wood  thna  regwded  m  uieleai,  we  aoggeated  that 

10  be  cut  up,  pounded  down,  and  mixed  together.     With  thia  it  might  haire  been  preierred  for  the  formatian   of  ceda' 


•  matchea  ;  but  according  to  preaent  uiage  a  great  deal  of  good 

1  luge  quantity  ia  mingled  which   ia  obtained  from  other  ""terial  ia  aold  aa  firewood  to  the  women  of  the  neighbour-  . 

{onniiipB.  iind  u  HtUe  of  the  larger  aort  remaina,  artiats  now  l™^-     Th»  cedar*  which  have  been  prepved  are  now  tent  up 

find  that  pencil*  are  very  inferior  in  quality  to  what  they  **»■"  »"  *»  "  »«  o"*."  "•  '»  »  '^^^-  "^  »"  tJ"™  marked  ao 

»»  were,  and  chat  though  they  may  be  atamped  with  the  "  ^  P"'^"  ^^^  ■"«> '»  «*>«  iiuertion  of  the  lead  In  the  groovea 

mtit  ■•  Wartanted  pure  Cumberland  .ead,"  they  often  liave  "  *"  ^""^  »^  1"""^  *^*^  ™^- 
Unit  or  none  of  it  hi  thcra. 


Tlie  mieriaf  qualitic*  of  lead  are  intenungled  with  grit  and  When  the  luoqia  of  le«<l  are  taken  &om  the  caak,  [hey  are 

P'niclet  of  land,  which  have  to  be  removed.    For  thia  purpoee  glued  to  a  board,  inordorto  aecurethem  in  a  po«kion  in  which 

'iit  miteiial  b  nuabed  between  iron  roUera,  aifted,  cleaoaed,  they  may  be  lawcd  into  thin  alicea  or  scantling*,  care  being 

pomi,  hfalad  in  cloae  retorta,  and  compreaaed  into  oblong  taken  in  thia  proceaa  to  occasion  as  little  vaate  aa  pouible. 

'^■.  ikeae  opentipna  being  carried  on  in  another  part  of  ihe  Judgment  has  now  to  be  exeri'iaed  in  the  selection  of  lead*  of 

■nahliihmeai.     In  the  caae  of  (he  pure  Borrowdnle  lead,  the  tight  ilegreea  of  hardness,  so  that  wh«n  they  arc  made  up 

"*"  ptooeHaa  *m  omitted,  the  only  preliminar}-  sitp  tUit  is  it  Wiiy  not  be  found  that  a  pencil  is  an  u  ii  at  oiU'  ond  and  a 
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B  B  at  the  other.  For  the  hardest  pencils  the  lead  is  prepared 
chemically,  and  for  the  softest  an  increased  thickness  of  lead 
is  inserted.  The  dust  and  scraps  are  preserved  for  the  forma- 
tion of  inferior  qualities  of  goods. 

Wc  next  visit  the  benches  at  which  the  lead  is  fitted  into 
the  grooves  in  the  strips  of  cedar.  The  men  here  at  work 
present  a  peculiar  appearance.  They  are  dressed  in  dark  blue 
smocks, — this  being  the  general  costume  of  the  place, — with 
loose  &le  eves  fitted  tight  at  the  wrist,  and  are  sitting  at  very 
black  bhining  tables.  The  men's  hands,  and  the  tools  with 
whicli  they  arc  engaged,  as  well  as  most  of  the  furniture  of  the 
apirtmeni,  look  as  if  they  had  been  fresh  polished  every 
morning  by  the  servants,  by  the  same  processes  by  which  they 
cleansed  the  grates  and  stoves ;  while  their  faces  often  exhibit 
tints  and  streaks  of  different  colours.  Each  workman  has  a 
number  of  the  sticks  of  cedar,  in  which  the  grooves  have  been 
cut,  and  a  number  of  slices  of  lead  just  as  they  appear  after 
the  sawing.  He  then  takes  one  of  the  slices,  and  having  seen 
that  it  is  not  too  broad  to  enter  the  groove— for  if  this  be  the 
case  he  rubs  it  down  to  the  proper  dimensions  on  a  rough 
stone  which  lies  in  front  of  him — he  dips  it  in  a  pot  of  glue 
which  is  kept  hot  just  beside  him,  and  then  presses  it  into  the 
grooves.  He  then  gives  a  scratch  to  the  lead  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  wood,  and  breaks  it  off,  so  lis  to  leave  the 
groove  properly  filled.  In  the  making  of  a  single  pencil, 
perhaps  as  many  as  three  or  four  slice  lengths  are  required ; 
but  }iowe\'er  many  there  may  be,  each  slice  is  fitted  exactly 
endwise  to  the  other,  so  as  to  leave  no  intervals.  Should  any 
of  the  lead  afterwards  project  above  the  groove  in  the  cedar,  it 
is  scraped  off  with  a  knife ;  this  is  called  shutting.  The  rods 
being  thus  filled,  are  conveyed  to  the  fastener-up.  This  opera- 
tion is  carried  on  with  surprising  dexterity.  The  workman 
glues  the  cedar-covers  or  slips  over  the  filled  rods,  and  having 
got  a  certain  number  arranged  alongside  of  each  other,  he  fixes 
them  tightly  together,  and  lays  them  aside  to  dry. 

The  pencil  now  presents  the  appearance  of  an  oblong  cedar 
stick,  very  rough  and  long,  and  it  is  removed  down  stairs  to 
be  rounded.  The  machine  by  which  this  is  accomplished 
(fig.  3)  is  very  curious,  and  is  found  only  in  this  establishment. 
A  man  takes  in  each  hand  one  of  the  long  sticks,  and  places 
them  between  the  pairs  of  small  wheels  exhibited  in  the 
illustration,  and  which  are  situated  just  far  enough  apart  to 
admit  the  poncil.  By  these  means  they  are  brought  under 
the  action  of  a  revolving  cutter,  which  is  made  to  as  to  act 
with  a  gauge  and  a  chisel  blade,  and  in  a  moment  we 
see  the  end  of  the  pencil  passing  out  rounded  to  a  nicety. 
By  this  simple  and  efficient  machine,  a  man  will  round  from 
GOO  to  800  dozens  of  pencils  a  day.  This  process  being  com- 
pleted, the  long  sticks  are  taken  to  the  floor  from  which 
they  were  brought  in  order  to  be  finally  smoothed  with  a  plane 
and  polished.  To  effect  this,  benches  arc  provided,  at  each  of 
which  two  bo5*s  are  at  ^'ork,  -who  take  up  some  five  or  six 
sticks  in  their  hands,  and  then  pull  them  up  and  down  betwerai 
a  roller  covered  with  leather  and  a  leather  board  (fig.  6) ;  by 
these  means  the  pencils  are  made  to  present  tiie  appearance 
of  nice  smooth  walking-sticks,  some  thousand  dozen  being 
polished  a  day  by  each  boy. 

The  fashion  of  varnishing  pencils  has  come  up  very  recently. 
It  first  began  with  inferior  kind*,  but  it  is  now  adopted  with 
the  best,  and  many  sorts  of  pencils  will  indeed  hardly  sell 
without  it.  It  brings  out  the  colour  of  the  cedar,  and  gives  a 
deep  rich  hue  to  the  wood,  while  it  serves  at  the  same  time  to 
prevent  the  pencil  getting  black  and  dirty  during  the  cutting, 
and  preserves  them  uniformly  clean. 

The  polishing  being  completed,  the  next  step  is  to  cut  the 
rods  into  lengths.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  a  circu- 
lar saw,  which  insinuates  itself  through  an  aperture  in  a  table, 
and  against  which  a  boy  presses  a  row  of  pencils,  the  proper 
length  being  determined  by  a  gauge.  This  cross-cutting, 
however,  is  not  sufficient  to  complete  them  with  a  proper 
degree  of  nicety,  and  to  finish  them  they  are  handed  to  ano- 
ther workman.  In  front  of  him  is  a  bench,  from  out  of  which 
projects  a  little  bit  of  wood,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  piece  of 
iron  having  holes  to  fit  different  sizes  of  pencils,  and  then 


with  a  rasor-blade  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle,  he  cuts  the  top 
off  so  aa  to  leave  a  perfectly  smooth  edge.  The  irood  end4 
are  finished  on  a  more  wholesale  principle,  by  the  aid  of  wh,^t 
may  be  called  a  guillotine,  of  which  we  furnish  an  illu«tr^ 
tion  (fig.  5).  This  insfrument  is  used  only  by  Messrs.  Bar.l;s 
and  Son,  and  consists  of  four  iron  pillars  supporting  an  iron 
table,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  blade  fixed  diagonally ;  this 
being  set  in  motion  by  a  crank  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
machine,  moves  up  and  down.  All  that  the  boy  who  attends 
its  operation  has  to  do,  is  to  put  five  or  rix  pencils  under  th? 
grooves  made  for  them,  and  down  comes  the  blade,  bo  that  the 
heads  are  nicely  finished  without  further  trouble.  A  hundre  1 
dozen  may  easily  be  cut  by  this  guillotine  in  a  day. 

The  last  operation,  in  the  history  of  the  manufacture  of  a 
pencil  is  the  stamping  on  them  the  name  of  the  maker,  and 
the  indication  of  their  quality.  Of  the  ingenious  instrument 
by  Irhich  this  part  of  the  work  is  accomplished,  an  illustratioa 
is  ftimished  by  our  artist  (fig.  2).  The  woriunan  holds  a  dozen 
or  two  of  pendls  in  his  left  hand,  and  then,  taking  them  one  by 
one,  he  puts  an  end  of  each  on  to  a  grooved  whe^  which  is 
rapidly  revolving,  and  by  the  movements  of  this  'wheel  the 
pencil  is  carried  onward.  Above  this  wheel,  is  another, 
around  which  are  raised  types  forming  the  words  "  Banks, 
Son,  and  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Keswick,  Cumberland,"  an'l 
also  the  letters  significant  of  their  degree  <<  f  hardness  or  soft> 
ness,  the  latter  being  moveable.  The  pencil  cannot  pa^s 
between  these  two  wheels  witiiout  receiving  the  impress  of 
the  letters  in  the  cedar;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
process  is  completed  is  sa^,  that  It  passes  like  an  arrow  out 
of  sight,  and  is  instantly  heard  to  rattle  down  the  woodon 
tube  prepared  for  its  reception  on  the  other  side  into  a  box 
below.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ease  and  expedirion 
with  which  this  is  accomplished,  from  the  fact,  that  from  1 20  to 
200  pencils  may  be  lettered  in  a  minute.  'At  the  lower  part 
of  the  machine  is  the  box  in  which  the  pencils  arc  kept  whieh 
are  about  to  undergo  the  process. 

Many  pencils  are  now  finished,  but  some  have  gUt  letters 
instead  of  the  mere  impress  on  the  wood.  When  this  is  done, 
they  are  taken  to  a  table  close  by — of  which,  also,  we  give  a 
drawing  (fig.  4) — on  which  is  the  instrument  for  the  purpose, 
provided  with  a  heater,  to  the  under  part  of  which  the  letters 
are  fixed,  and  which  is  pressed  down  upon  them  by  means  of  a 
screw.  The  letters  are  in  this  case  anranged  in  a  straight  line, 
instead  of  on  a  wheel,  the  type-box  being  kept  hot  by  a  red- 
hot  iron.  The  gold  or  silver  leaf  is  put  on  to  the  pencil  in  a 
thin  strip,  and  the  pencil,  with  the  leaf  on  it,  being  carefully 
fixed  tinder  the  type,  it  is  pressed  down  by  a  screw,  and  the 
gol^  or  silver  is  imbedded  in  the  cedar.  The  pencils  that  have 
gUt  letters  axe  usually  coloured  black,  y^ow,  or  blue,  by 
which  the  fine  tint  of  the  cedar  is  altogether  lost.  The  pencils 
are  now  taken  and  tied  up  in  dozens,  and  afterwards  in  half 
grosses. 

We  might  follow  the  subsequent  career  of  a  bundle  of 
pencils,  and  find  that  it  was  not  without  interest.  One,  perhaps, 
is  transferred  to  the  studio  of  the  artast,  another  to  the  boudoir 
of  a  lady,  and  a  third  may  embody  the  rising  genixis  of  a 
youthful  prodigy,  who  sketches  liorBes  with  human  heads  to 
the  infinite  delight  of  his  mother,  who  is  assured,  aa  she  em- 
phatically expresses  it,  that  he  will  be  "somebody  some  day." 
We  might  philosophise  on  the  permanenoe  which  it  given  to 
fleeting  thotights  of  ideal  beaaty  in  their  representation  by  the 
artist,  who  by  its  aid  secures  to  himself  aad  fiar  others  what 
would  otherwise  be  hut  the  evaneacerit  conceptions  of  the 
hour.  And  we  might  conclude  by  moralising  on  the  fact,  that 
as  it  is  by  the  wear  and  tear  and  destruction  of  (he  agent  that 
its  worth  is  developed,  so  it  often  is  that  men,  in  striving  and 
labouring  for  society  and  the  world,  are  themselves  exhausted 
and  consumed,  and  the  elements  of  their  physical  constitution 
pass  away,  to  mingle  with,  and  to  be  absorbed  into,  the  uni- 
verse  at  large.  But  we  leave  these  considerations  to  the 
meditation  of  our  readers,  as  may  suit  their  individual  taste 
and  feeling ;  our  work  being  discharged  in  having,  we  hope, 
thrown  some  light  on  the  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
decay  of  a  cedar  pencil. 
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Taking  a  comparative  glance  at  the  leading  families  of  the 
human  species,  it  is  interefting  to  notice  the  many  different 
upects  under  which  some  dominant  qifklity,  peculiar  to  each 
race,  is  shadowed  forth.  In  its  language  and  literature,  its 
architecture  and  fine  arts,  in  the  daily  routine  of  peaceful  life 
and  the  exceptional  condition  of  war,  the  careful  observer 
wiU  find  the  characteristics  of  a  race  displayed. 

Who  can  be  more  indindualiaed  by  his  peculiarities  than 
the  Celt?  Seek  him  where  we  will — whether  in  the  Basque 
provinces  of  Spain,  or  amidst  the  bogs,  of  Ireland ;  whether  in 
the  Scotch  highlands,  of  the  mountain  tracta  of  WaLef — ^ia 
temperament  he  is  the  same,  and  this  temperament  is  reflected 
in  every  phase  of  Ilia  exiatence.  Hia  mental  orgaAisationt 
delicately  attuned^  is  lesponsive  to  eyery  external  impression. 
His  impukea  are  generous,  his  aoul  is  poetic ;  but  the  balanca 
of  his  mental  faculties  is  unstable.  He  cmginates  ideas  with- 
out combining  then.  His  mental  creatioas  want  body,  weight, 
&nd  form.  lake  spirits,  the^  are  invoked ;  like  spirits,  they 
flit  away. 

Thin  what  a  speaking  conuaanlaTy  on  the  Celtic  tempera?* 
ment— what  an  apitome  of  its  fervour,  its  poesy,  its  instability, 
are  the  small  r«iaaiiiiag  fragments  of  that  people's  literature. 
Pragments  we  say,  ioi  sunly  one  is  not  called  on  to  acknow- 
ledge A  few  Welsh  ballads,  and  the  apocryphal  Tersion  oC 
Ossian,  as  the  ftiU  literary  representative  of  Celtic  genius. 
Not  that  we  imdervaliie  the  poems  of  Ossiaa,  by  the  way,  or 
deem  them  altogether  spurious.  That  the  materials  of  these 
poems  existed  orally,  traditionally,  we  entertain  no  doubt. 

Scarcely  less  expnssive  of  the  Celt's  temperament  than  his 
literature  is  the  phase  under  which  we  view  him  in  war. 
Choleric  of  disposition,  quick  to  take  offence^  the  Celt  has 
from  all  time  been  prone  to  appeal  to  the  sword's  arbitrament. 
None  more  daring  in  the  field  than  he — none  move  personally 
brave— more  dashing  and  impetuous ;  yet  for  want  of  pro- 
longed ooncentraAion  of  csinrgy  to  one  object — a  want  so 
characteristic  of  hie  race — ^he  has  never  yet  excelled  in  the 
larger  strategy  of  war.  He  is  |i  creatAi«  of  raids,  forays,  and 
skirmishes— bnilinnt  onslaughts  and  fierce  atta<^.  Bnt  he 
is  no  general — h»  cannot  hoodie  large  bodies  of  men.  The 
battle-field  is  no  <difiss-board  for  him ;  he  must  rush  to  the  fray. 

'We  might  easily  extend  the  number  of  our  instances,  and 
demonstrate  the  outshining  of  Cdtic  genius  under  many  ol^er 
phases,  though  still  essentially  the  same ;  time  and  ^sce, 
however,  admooiish  us  to  pass  on  and  scrutinise  another 
dominant  race,  which  nM»e  particalarly  concerns  us  now; 
that  race  the  Celt's  antipodes — ^we  mean  the  Teutonic ^  gi 
course.  And  here  «ne  pr^imanary  word ;  it  is  this  :  we  beg 
to  esche^  all  that  delicate  ethnological  investigation  which 
aifjcts  to  setde  relationship  between  Teuton  and  Goth.  By 
Tentonic  we  mean  the  Oerman  race,  and  by  the  German  zac£ 
^e  mean  all  those  "^ii^  apeak  the  German  tongue,  ^ht 
demarcation  suffices ;  nay,  it  is  even  more  correct  than  it 
Kerns.  None  but  a  mind  of  true  Teutonic  mould  oan  think 
with  fluency  in  the  German  language. 

Who  can  doubt  the  expressiveness  of  that  language  and 
its  literature  ?  Kay,  who  can  misinterpret  the  expressdon  «£ 
the  German  alphabet  itself  ?  Why,  it  is  the  very  epitame  of 
the  Gothic  style  of  aarohitecture,  and  both  are  the  r^fUBeBODita- 
tives  of  the  German  mind — ^massive,  yet  detailed ;  fanciful, 
yet  rigid— pondfivofus,  sombre,  and  deeply  toned,  Whnt  aMoe 
simple  than  the  (first  idea  of  aOothic  architectural  structure  ? 
What  more  elaboratdy  made  osH  than  the  ornamentation  of 
its  details }  Starting  with  the  one  simple  idea  of  an  arch,  the 
builder  at  length  overlays  his  structure  with  the  most  florid 
accessories.  So  wayward,  so  fanciful,  so  ramified  are  these  ; 
that  the  mind  of  an  observer  is  for  a  time  lost  in  following 

them  through  their  maze.  Yet  when  Xhe  labyrinth  has  been 
threaded— when  the  fret' work  has  been  seen  in  its  minutioc 

—all  is  found   to  bear  the  impress  of  proportion  and  form 

ofifined.    Pancifixl    and  wi^yward  though  the  architect  has 

been,  he  has  never  once  lost  sight  of  the  leading  Teutonic  idea 


— of  uniting  the  ideal  to  the  material,  fixing  it,  rendering  it 
visible  and  tangible,  by  endowing  it  witn  form.  Even  a 
German  ghost  is  more  bodily  than  any  other  ghost;  half 
endowed  ^ith  substance  and  proportions.  Once  caught,  the 
spectre  comes  from  the  German's  hands  half  a  thing  of  earth. 

There  is  acharm  about  German  literature  and  painting  >vhich, 
if  we  mistake  not,  is  explicable  on  the  principles  announced 
as  constituting  the  peculiarity  of  the  Teutonic  mind— that  is  to 
say,  is  attributable  to  a  contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  a 
first  idea  and  the  elaborate  form- wrought  accessories  where* 
with  it  is  subsequently  invested.  This  we  believe  to  be  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Teutonic  genius — a  peculiarity  maniftsted 
under  thousands  of  phases,  and  not  least  of  all  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Germany.  So  essentially  Teutonic,  so  Gcnnanei^que 
is  this  literary  exponent  of  a  principle,  that  it  admits  of  no 
good  translation.  An  integral  portion  of  that  language,  it  can 
be  wedded  to  no  other ;  and  as  some  tender  plants  assume 
Yank  growths  and  ungainly  mien  when  taktn  from  their 
native  soil  and  planted  elsewhere— so  it  is  with  many  exqui- 
site scions  of  German  poetry  and  pro^e.  Integral  p^rts  of 
their  own  language,  they  flourish  in  no  other.  They  may  not 
die,  but  their  elegance  departs.  Thousands  of  little  tales  and 
poems,  which  breathe  the  most  exquisite  sentiment  in  German, 
become,  when  rendered  in  a  foreign  tongue,  .only  little  better 
than  a  sort  of  nursery  literature  of  the  higher  class.  The 
wood- cut  (p.  256)  to  vhich^nur  remarks  apply  illustrates, 
and  was  suggested  by,  a  stansa  of  this  kind. 

The  mother,  fondly  ^^^ffF*c  h^r  little  child,  is  asked  by 
the  latter  where  her  brother  has  gone.  The  mother  tells  the 
little  child  her  broth4(|  has  died.  But  the  little  child  knows 
not  of  death.  *'  The  angels  have  taken  him  away,"  continuel 
the  mother,  ''  because  he  was  always  so  good  to  m^,  and  never 
gnve  me  trouUe."  The  little  child  then  says,  *'Pray  teach 
me  how  I  may  not  be  good,  and  how  I  may  torment  you,  lest 
the  angels  also  take  me."  This  i^  the  sentiment— this  the 
inspiring  thexae  of  some  exquisite  Bt4nzas  by  Jojiann  Ludwig 
Uhland,  a  celebrated  living  poet  of  Germany,  and  whose 
beautiful  lyrics  are  not  half  so  weU  known  as  they  deserve  to 
be.  Uhland  may  b«  eharactccised  as  a  German  Bcranger, 
purified  from  all  that  levity  of  things  sacred  which  too  oi'ten 
sullies  the  French  bard's  efl'usious.  Every  thought,  every 
aspiration  of  UiUand,  is  suggestive  of  that  better  existence  to 
which  the  minds  of  rational  beings  should  be  directed.  No 
|>oet  has  neaJised  a  more  exalted  conception  of  the  nobleness  of 
his  mission  than  Uhland.  Few  authors  of  poetry  worth  read- 
ing have  written  so  spuringly ;  nor  is  this  to  be  woudered  at, 
seeing  the  peculiar  circosnstauces  under  which  he  has  been 
placed— the  troublous  saould  in  which  his  destinies  have  been 
oast. 

Bom  in  1787,  at  Tiibingcn,  the  son  of  the  university  secre- 
tary, Uhland  early  snanilested  his  love  for  literary  jpnrsixits, 
although  he  trained  himself  for  the  law.  Blessed  with  a  com- 
ipetent  fortune,  our  author  would  have  dey<xted  lums<j^  e^itirely 
to  literature  and  tike  muses.  B  ut  fate  willed  it  other  wise.  The 
great  French  Ke\'olution  broke  forth,  and  involved  Wurtem- 
Ikeig  in  its  ramifications.  The  organic  laws  and  constitution 
of  'this  little  country  weee  totally  remOibellt.d  ait  t^e  will  of 
Ni^oieon.  Uhland  did  not  behoild  these  changes  quietly  or 
eomplacently.  They  aroused  his  spirit,  and  iu;»pir«;d  some  of 
iiis  ha|>piest  effusions.  Nevertheless,  the  poems  of  Uhkuid 
are  well  esteemed  in  France :  not  so  much  in  conscquei^co  of 
their  poetic  merit,  it  may  be  (for  our  Gallic  friuids  are  olteu 
unjust  to  the  Teutonic  muse),  as  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
author  having  lived  several  years  in  Paris,  where  he  devoted 
himself  with  the  zeal  of  a  true  enthuhiast  to  the  study  of 
mediaeval  literature,  in  which  dtpartn-tnt  the  libraries  of 
Paris  are  peculiarly  rich. 

Much  of  Uhlaud's  poetry  could  never  be  adequately  ren- 
dered into  English.  The  task  has  been  essayed  by  an  Eiiglibli- 
man  whom  we  forbear  to  name,  and  the  result  is  not  felicitous. 
Yet  we  do  not  censure  the  translator ;  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
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poet  who  arailcd  UmBelf  to  the  fiiUeit  extent  of  th«  power  tie  thoroughly  OeTinaneBque.     Nut  s  leaf  ia  left  uiidcSne'l 

eziating  in  the  Germui  language  of  endowing  common  aub-  out  of  deference  to  that  quality  of  Teutonic  geuiua   vbtcli 

jecta  with  a  poetic  garb.     What  shall  we  aay  for  example  of  inaiat*  on  extreme  regard  to  form.     Nor  need  we  maiTcl  tlial 

the  poet  who  waa  bo  reckleasly  daring,  that  he  wr"te  some  the  genius  cf  a  people  wfai  inveat    epirita  with  bodiee  hall 

itanzaa — beautiful  Btaniaa,  too,   on^what  dace   the  reader  mortal,  clusing  them  to  mnny  and  to  be  given  in  marriage, 

think? — I^k  loup  !    Yet  so  it  is.  to  become  almost  lik'e  ounelvea,   will  infiat  on  making  tig. 


We' congratulate  the   French    artiat,   whoae  painting   we  leave*  more  diitinct  of  outline  than  nature  heraelf  make*  tliea 

Uluatrate,  on  having  to  thoroughly  caught  the  Inipiration  of  under  the  condition!  of  poiition  and  distance,  aa  repreaented 

Teutonicart.     The  Sgurea  an  well  compoaed — theirmodelling  inour  wood-cui    The'paioting  ia  thoroughly  Xlermineaquf, 

ia  round— the  expreaaion  of  the  iaother  and  child  telle  the  anezpreiaionof  ours,  which  we  intend  aa  acomplioient  totbc 

■entiment  of  the  poem.    The  te^iei  in  the  bickgiOund,  too,  Freni^  artlat. 
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EAPFABLLE'S     "BEAOIIFUL    GARDENER." 

Within  ths  iMt  few  yean,  the  noble  collection  of  art- trcuurei      u  a  r^Tetentation  of  the  Virgin  with  the  childien,  Jeeiis  and 
In  the  Louvre  hai  received  a  valuable  aeceuion  in  the  painling      John  ^e  Baptul.    Among  the  choice  pioduclione  which  adorn 


by  B«Sulle  which  bevs  the  name  of  "  La  BWe  Jaidini5re,"  the  walls  ot  the  Louvre,  there  may  be  more  elaborate  compo- 

'^' "The  Beaatifol  Gardener,"  in  the  catalogue,  and  of  which  utioni,  and  pictures  on  a  larger  Male;  but  there  are  certainlj 

■tue  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  an  engraving.    It  none  more  flniihed  or  more  delightful  to  behold.     VsBari 
Vol-  m.— No.  XVI,  u 
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relates,  that  RafFaelle,  after  having  painted  "The  Consign- 
ment of  Christ  to  the  Tomb,"  which  is  now  in  the  Borghese 
Gallery  at  Rome,  went  to  Florence,  and  there  painted  '*  The 
Beautiful  Gardener,'*  which  he  intended  to  send  to  M.  de 
'  Sienne ;  but  as  Bramante  wrote  to  him,  stating  that  the  pope 
had  consented  to  allow  him  to  paint  the  halls  of  the  Vatican, 
he  set  off  in  haste  for  Rome,  entrusting  to  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio 
the  task  of  finishing  the  blue  drapery  of  the  Virgin.  The 
picture  was  purchased  of  M.  de  Sienne  by  Francis  the  First ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  it  adorned  the 
cabinet  at  Versailles.  In  the  carefully  prepared  catalogues  of 
the  LouYre,  it  is  valued  at  £16,00D  sterling.  Although  Ri- 
dolfo Ghirlandaio  painted  the  drapery  of  the  Virgin,  he  claims 
no  part  of  the  honour  of  the  work.  Even  on  the  border  of 
-this  drapery  may  be  read  the  signatxire  *^ liaphaello  Urhinaa" 
which  is  imdoubtedly  traced  by  the  hand  of  Ridolfo.  M. 
Quatrembre  de  Quincy,  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  speaks  of  the  painting  in  the  following  terms : — 

*'  There  is  the  same  freshness  and  excellent  preservation  in 
the  charming  picture  of  the  Virgin  which  Raffaelle  executed 
for  M.  de  Sienne,  and  which  is  called,  '  The  Beautiful  Gar- 
dener.' Her  costume,  which  really  has  something  of  the 
villager's  about  it,  has  perhaps  given  rise  to  this  name.  It  is 
one  of  those  naive  compositions  which,  for  the  due  proportion 
in  the  size  of  the  figures,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  those 
in  which  Raffaelle,  before  rising  to  the  ideal  of  his  art,  as  he 
afterwards  did,  confined  himself  to  the  expression  of  simplicity 
and  that  modest  grace,  of  which  the  manners  of  the  country  sup- 
plied him  with  models  among  the  young  village  girls.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  purity  here  depicted.  The  tone  of  colouring 
and  the  style  of  drawing  are  in  admirable  harmony ;  and  this 
harmony  has  never  produced  anything  more  lovely  than  the 
forms  of  the  children  Jesus  and  John.*  Three  circumstances 
prove  that  this  picture  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  'The 


Consignment  of  Christ  to  the  Tomb.*  In  the  first  place,  the 
date  marked  on  it,  which  is  1507  ;  then  there  is  a  drawing  of 
it  by  Raffaelle  in  the  Mariette  Collection,  on  the  back  of 
which  are  rough  sketches  of  the  figures  belonging  to  t>.r 
above-mentioned  work ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  it  is  knovmthit 
Raffaelle  set  out  for  Rome  before  finishing  the  blue  drapery  f^i 
the  Virgin,  which  was  finished  by  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio." 

Lepicius,  in  his  *'  Catalogue  Raisonne  "  of  the  king's  pic- 
tures, gives  a  remarkable  explanation  about  this  one:  "A^ 
Raffaelle,"  says  he,  ''  makes  the  child  Jesus  rest  upon  on*; 
foot  of  the  Virgin,  I  think  he  intended  by  this  trait  to  indicate 
the  respectful  tenderness  of  this  holy  mother,  who,  in  her  son, 
sees  her  Saviour." 

As  to  the  title  by  which  this  picture  is  known  among  artist^, 
Lavallee  has  sought  for  its  origin  with  more  laborious  c-ffurt 
than  was  worth  while.  *'  It  is  possible,"  says  he,  *'  that  the 
model  which  Raffaelle  employed  was  a  gardener,  remarkable 
for  her  beauty,  and  that  hence  was  derived  the  name  of  the 
picture.  But  this  is  merely  a  supposition,  and  it  appears  to 
me  more  probable,  that  this  title,  which  there  is  nothing  in 
the  painting  to  occasion — ^tmless  it  be  the  flowers  writh  which 
the  Virgin  is  surrounded — arose  from  the  capricious  eustom, 
not  uncommon  among  picture-dealers,  of  fixing  upon  some 
casual  circumstance  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  the  nume- 
rous works  of  a  great  master  from  one  another." 

This  painting  of  *'  The  Beautiful  Gardener  "  was  engraved 
by  Gilles  Roupelet  and  James  Chereau.  In  the  year  1803 
M.  Boucher  Desnoyers  established  his  reputation  as  sn 
engraver  by  making  a  drawing  and  engraving  firom  it,  which 
he  dedicated  to  M.  Denon,  the  General  Director  of  the  Napo- 
leon Museum.  The  plate  proved  also  a  source  of  great  profit 
to  the  museum.  It  is  now,  and  will  long  remain,  unques- 
tionably, the  most  successful  rendering  of  this  delicious 
painting  which  breathes  so  much  purity  and  grace. 


KARBL      DUJAEBIN. 


This  artist,  whose  name  is  less  familiar  than  that  of  many 
others,  was  also  a  landscape  and  animal  painter.  Most  of  the 
Flemish  artists  may  be  described  in  l^e  same  vray,  and  are 
yet  different  in  their  characteristics.  Words  are  not  the  fittest 
representative  of  their  peculiar  types,  but  a  glance  at  once 
separates  Cuyp  from  Dujardin,  Potter  from  Berghem.  How 
shall  we  describe  the  peculiar  style  of  the  artist  we  now  treat 
of  ?    To  succeed  would  be  difficult. 

When,  reader,  you  take  a  country  walk,  you  sometimes  rest 
on  a  stile,  or  under  a  hedge,  or  on  a  fallen  tree,  and  looking 
around  you,  various  objects  meet  your  eye — a  few  clustering 
trees,  a  bit  of  an  old  will  half  covered  by  ancient  ivy,  a  cow, 
an  ass,  a  manr~aU  homely,  all  trivial ;  and  yet  add  all  these 
together,  and  you  have  a  picture  of  Dujardin,  nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  But  nature  always ;  and  out  of  these  simple  and 
even  arid  materials  he  makes  a  landscape,  exhibiting  fully  his 
style  and  manner. 

Pilkington  and  Deschamps  inform  us  that  he  was  bom  in 
1640.  Biographers  are  not  always  consistent  in  their  dates. 
In  1G52  appeared  some  admirable  engravings  by  Karel  Dnjor- 
din,  perfect  masterpieces,  which  certainly  were  not  executed 
at  the  youthful  age  of  twelve.  We  must,  therefore,  place 
Dujardin's  birth  at  least  as  far  back  as  1635,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  these  were  the  productions  of  a  very  precocious  talent. 
It  is  not  known  for  certain  who  was  his  master ;  some  call  him 
a  pupil  of  Berghem,  some  of  Paul  Potter.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  he  -vvent  early  to  Italy,  and  on  arriving  at  Rome, 
joined  the  joUy  club  of  Flemish  drinkers,  into  which  all 
were  admitted  under  a  nick-name,  which  in  his  case  was 
Croat's  Beard.  His  easy  and  impulsive  nature,  to  which 
pleasure  was  a  necessity,  gained  him  many  friends.  His 
countryman,  Pierre  de  Laer,  had  introduced  a  style  among 
the  Romans  of  which  they  were  very  fond,  and  Dujardin 
following  it  up  was  well  supported.  He  painted  little  land- 
scapes, with  a  cow,  some  sheep,  a  miller  and  his  ass,  a  girl 
holding  up  her  petticoats  to  cross  a  ford  (p.  260) ;  and  was 


well  paid  for  them  on  accoimt  of  their  excellence.  With 
youth,  spirits,  and  money,  Dujardin  led  an  easy,  jolly  life,  con- 
tracting many  debts,  and  wasting  much  talent  to  pay  them. 
But  he  studied  like  a  true  Dutchman  ;  he  saw  the  vulgar  sido 
of  everything,  and  made  that  side  picturesque.  The  quacks 
of  a  fair,  so  common  in  Rome,  were  a  favourite  subject.  lie 
admired  their  genius,  he  caught  their  pantomime,  and  before 
he  returned  to  his  atelier^  his  picture  was  finished  in  his 
head.  The  rough  idlers  of  Transtevera,  with  their  robust 
wives,  filled  the  foregroimd,  or,  perhaps,  a  muleteer  whistling 
or  searching  his  pockets  for  a  coin,  to  give  the  boy  with  a 
black  face  and  a  pasteboard  nose,  who  went  about  collecting. 

Dujardin's  eaely  style  was  a  comical  mixture  of  Bamboche, 
Jean  Miel,  and  Michael  Angelo  des  BataiUes.  The  Italians 
were  much  struck  by  his  pictures,  and  naturally  so,  for  ho 
invested  the  every-day  scenes  he  painted  with  his  own  gentlr* 
ness,  his  own  gay  and  lively  spirit.  It  was  something  between 
the  finish  so  much  esteemed  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  ordinary 
satirical  character  of  the  artists  of  that  school  who  lived  in 
Rome— semi-Romans  themselves. 

The  price  which  the  Italians  put  upon  the  works  of  Kari  1 
did  not  suffice  for  his  increasing  expense.  The  same  could  be 
said  of  him  that  was  said  of  Bamboche  by  the  historian 
Passeri,  amico  deUa  reereasione  e  del  buon  tempo^  To  create  for 
himself  new  resources,  he  tried  the  portrait  style,  and  succeeded 
well,  because  an  artist  like  him  could  not  do  anything  badly. 
He  composed  portraits  yery  simply,  in  general  without  any 
details,  half-length,  with  aU  the  usual  sobriety  of  his  genius. 
We  speak  here  of  sobriety  in  the  picteKsqus  sense,  for  in 
private  life  he  knew  nothing  of  it.  His  character  is  mar- 
vellously well  punted  in  the  portrait  which  exists  in  the 
Museum  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  is  represented  clothed  in  s. 
black  silk  cloak,  his  hand  upon  his  breast.  His  great  intelli- 
gent and  open  eyes  announce  frankness,  penetration,  and 
jollity;  his  mouth  is  broad  and  somewhat  sensual ;  but  hi^ 
great  lips  reveal  a  fine  irony  which  has  no  bitterness  in  it. 
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The  expanBive  and  hearty  temperament  of  Karcl  Dujardin  is 
he  secret  of  his  -weakness ;  it  explains  his  love  of  pleasure, 
lis  debts  daily  paid  and  daily  renewed,  his  loTe  for  the  comic 
ide  of  Tulgar  thingf ,  and  that  want  which  drove  him  to  seek 
mpression  from  the  three  great  sources, — life,  nature  and 
irt. 

But  at  last  he  determined  to  see  his  country  again,  which 
le  had  left  when  very  yonng.  He  started  for  Holland,  but 
)assmg  through  Lyons,  he  met  some  friends,  who  easily  kept 
lim  there,  and  the  sight  of  some  of  his  works  brought  roimd 
lim  a  crowd  of  amateurs.  Forgetting  the  olject  of  his  journey^ 
\arcl  renewed  the  life  he  had  led  at  Rome,  a  life  of  luxury 
mil  adyenturea,  to  pay  for  which  he  had  but  to  paint  the 
resh  morning  dew.  Few  painters  hare  succeeded  so  well  in 
ifpicting  the  dawn,  such  geniuses  as  Claude  Lorraine  and 
Elxheimer  always  excepted.  Dujardin  lived  at  Lyons,  in  the 
House  of  a  rich  old  woman,  who  gave  him  plenty  of  credit 
Kcause  she  took  a  fancy  to  him.  At  last,  however,  the  artist's 
lebts  became  so  numerous  and  so  pressing,  that  poor  Karel 
Dujardio,  in  his  distress,  had  recourse  to  his  principal  credi- 
tor—his old  landlady.  She  took  a  usurious  interest  for  her 
money.    She  made  him  marry  her. 

IlaTing  thus  settled  his  afbirs,  the  newly-married  man  took 
the  road  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  well  reeeiTcd.  He  was 
ihe  more  liked  because  he  did  not  altogether  resemble  his 
countrymen  ;  in  the  same  way  that  the  Italians  liked  him 
because  with  them  he  was  af  Dutchman  of  the  south,  while  the 
t'onncr  called  him  an  Italian  of  the  north.  He  painted  some 
local  portralti,  but  they  wanted  the  interest  and  charms  of 
llembrandt's  similar  productions. 

It  is  when  the  merry  painter  depicts  tumblers  and  quacks, 
muleteers  before  an  inn,  or  a  trumpeter  on  horseback,  at  the 
door  of  a  pot-house,  drinking  the  glass  of  wine  handed  to  him 
by  the  maritomes  of  the  place,  that  we  have  no  need  to 
criticise  and  compare.  Karel's  characteristic  is  to  reach  the 
picturesque  by  simple  cfforto.  More  simple  than  Berghem,  as 
agreeable  as  Wouvermans,  and  less  proud  than  Bamboehe, 
Karel  Dajardin  has  all  their  strong  sens*  of  the  picturesque. 
He  is  very  fond  of  bringing  in  old  walls,  those  walls  which 
our  modem  masters  have  so  often  copied ;  sometimes  he  fills 
up  the  background  with  them,  ivy- clad  and  half- ruined, 
mossy  and  covered  with  wall-flowers,  or  warmed  by  the  golden 
f  jliage  and  the  purple  lints  of  a  virgin  vine,  which  in  autumn 
resemble  the  rays  of  the  setting  tun.  The  rustic  walls  of  Karel 
2re  in  general  sufficiently  lofty  for  them  to  throw  up  the  whole 
igure.  ■ 

To  be  married  to  an  M  woman,  when  one  is  young,  may 
be  bearable  on  a  day  irhen  you  obtain  a  receipt  in  full  for  all 
your  debu ;  but  the  awakeftiiig  is  unpleasant.  Bujardin  felt 
little  relief  from  the  cares  of  home  in  the  popularity  he 
was  gaining  among  the  tasteful  amateurs  of  his  native  town. 
One  of  these,  a  certain  John  Reinst,  determined  to  go  to 
Italy,  and  his  fHend  determined  to  go  as  far  as  the  Texcl 
^ih  him.  He  had  no  idea  himself  of  going  to  Italy ;  for  he 
went  to  the  Texel  in  slippers.  Nevertheless,  next  morning  he 
nntto  his  old  wife  for  some  linen,  laying,  he  would  soon  be 
buk.   Ho  never  saw  her  again. 

He  took  up  hie  residence  in  Rome,  and  though  a  Protestant, 
vas  sufiiciently  influenced  by  the  locality  to  paint  two  Romi»h 
s'-bjecu,  which  were  highly  prized,  while  his  "  Christ  between 
t-e  two  Thieves,"  in  the  Louvre,  is  a  very  fine  production. 
But  simple  nature  is  his  forte.  His  "  Grove  of  Trees,"  in  the 
j^auvre,  is  perfect,  with  its  river  crossed  by  farmers  driving 
'•fore  them  a  troop  of  oxen,  donkeys,  and  slieep.  The 
farmer's  wife  is  mounted  on  a  cart  drawn  by  a  white  horse, 
^tiile  a  peasant,  lifting  up  a  young  girl  in  his  arms,  is  about 
to  carry  her  across  the  ford.  The  familiar  figures  form  a 
charming  contrast  with  the  solemnity  of  the  forest  trees,  which 
lose  none  of  their  mysterious  grandeur  by  contact  with  the 
brute  creation. 

Karcl  Dujardin  took  it  into  his  head  one  day  to  go  to  Venice. 
lie  found  some  countrymen  there,  and,  amongst  others, 
Glauber,  a  pupil,  like  himself,  of  Berghem,  and  a  very  dis- 
^guished  painter.     A  Dutchman,  who  dealt  in  pictures, 


offered  him  a  home  in  his  house,  with  the  hope  of  making 
money  by  his  talents ;  but  the  hope  was  not  realised,  for 
Bujardin  was  taken  ill  and  died,  in  1678.  John  Glauber  says,' 
that  his  companion  died  of  a  surfeit,  caused  by  eating  too 
much  after  an  illness.  A  Dutch  amateur,  Gabriel  Van  der 
Leuw,  who  was  just  then  at  Venice,  took  care  to  have  Du> 
jardin  buried  ;  and  though  he  died  a  Protestant,  his  body  was 
still  dressed  in  the  robes  of  a  Capuchin  friar,  in  obedience  to 
the  customs  of  the  country ;  after  which  he  was  buried  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Church. 

"  Crossing  the  Brook,"  of  which  we  have  given  an  engraving 
(p.  260),  is  a  fine  picture  :  the  foreground  is  rich  and  admirably 
painted  ;  the  man  in  the  sheep-skin  coat  is  touched  ofi"  with  a 
truthfulness  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Flemish 
school.  The  sky,  the  distant  hHls,  the  horses,  and  the  long 
wall,  are  exceedingly  picturesquely  rendered ;  while  the 
woman,  the  ass,  and  the  dog,  as  well  as  the  cow,  exhibit 
a  power  and  truth  which  exemplify  the  style  of  Karel 
Dujardin  very  effectively.    The  original  is  in  France. 

Far  less  elaborate  than  many  of  his  contemporaries,  Karcl 
was  above  all  picturesque,  that  is  to  say,  he  knew^  how  to 
transfer  his  subjects  to  the  canvas  in  an  effective  and  pleasing 
manner,  not  merely  slavishly  copying  nature,  but  interpreting 
her  mysteries.  He  never  chose  the  merely  symmetrical  and 
beautiful.  He  selected  subjects  which,  perhaps,  trifling  in 
reality,  were  picturesque  when  transferred  to  paper.  A  Swiss 
peasant-girl  always  looks  well  in  a  picture.  She  rarely  or 
never  does  in  real  life. 

If  the  Dutch  painters  have  secured  a  wide  place  for  them- 
selves in  history,  it  is  not  by  the  sublimity  of  their  expression 
or  the  grandeur  of  their  thoughts ;  it  is  rather  by  devoting 
themselves  to  what  grave  classic  men  call  the  secondary 
items — colour,  chiaroscuro,  and  touch!  Chiaroscuro  has 
intellectual  beauty  in  it,  because  it  awakens  in  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a  happy  harmony  between  the  characters  of  the  scene 
and  of  the  day  which  illumines  it.  Pleasant  and  agreeable 
subjects  require  a  serene  light,  and  terrible  events  and  scenery 
are  better  illustrated  by  the  light  of  a  sinister  and  dark  sky. 

"  An  artist,'*  says  a  critic,  whose  name  we  do  not  recollect, 
"  is  very  much  below  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  who  thinks 
it  a  matter  of  indifference  what  kind  of  weather  there  was  the 
day  Ciusar  was  assassinated."  Karcl  Dujardin,  who  knew  so 
admirably  how  to  combine  and  arrange  soft  lights,  dark 
elouds,  affects  in  his  crucifixions  terrible  and  marked  con- 
trasts, a  rough  opposition  between  clear  light  and  dark 
shadows— a  rough  and  suitable  effect,  when  painting  so  solemn 
and  at  the  same  time  so  terrible  a  subject. 

Most  of  the  paintings  of  Karel  are  extremely  well  preserved  ; 
and  on  the  general  subject  of  the  preservation  and  cleaning  of 
pictures  much  might  be  said  did  space  permit. 

filany  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  art  of  cleaning 
pictures,  of  restoring  them,  of  moving  them  about,  and  of 
re-canvassing  them.  M.  Xavier  de  Burtin,  in  his  **  Theoretical 
and  Practical  Theory  on  the  Knowledge  required  by  every 
Amateur,"  indicates  many  methods  which  may  be  used  for 
cleaning  pictures,  and  lays  it  down  as  a  law  that  an  amateur 
should  know  all  the  necessary  processes,  and  put  them  in 
practice  himself.  After  having  examined  and  carefully 
appreciated  every  one  of  the  processes  proposed  by  this 
author,  one  of  the  most  eminent  critics  of  the  day  declares 
that  he  found  most  of  them  so  dangerous,  that,  far  from 
advising  amateurs  to  clean  their  pictures  themselves,  he  calls 
upon  them  to  abstain  from  so  delicate  an  operation,  unlets 
after  long  and  careful  study  and  much  practical  experience, 
which  can  only  enable  them  to  succeed. 

There  ia  a  slight  irony,  a  gaiety,  a  wit,  about  Karel  Dujar- 
din, which  makes  us  always  recognise  and  welcome  him;  he 
is  fond  of  rustic  beauties  ;  he  hae,  in  representing  them,  more 
delicacy  than  Bamboche,  more  nature  than  Berghem,  though 
a  loss  fertile  and  abundant  genius.  His  sentiment  is  like  that 
of  Vandervdde,  but  he  has  neither  the  profundity  nor  the 
melancholy  of  Paul  Potter.  Even  when  he  paints  or  engraves 
dead  horses,  his  slaughter-house,  his  knacker's  -  yard  has 
nothing  of  that  sinister  aspect  which  Paul  Potter  impreg- 
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natee  them  with.  But,  u  an  engraveT,  he  is  by  no  meant 
inrerior  to  that  master.  It  is  impoisible  to  csrry  furtheT  the 
science  of  the  model,  the  intelligence  of  eTerjr  detail  of  life, 
and  every  sign  and  mark  of  death.  In  the  same  Wfty  that  he 
knsir  in  hia  paintings  exactly  where  to  daah  the  pencil,  so  in 
b  engTBTings  he  icatlers  hU  touches  with  Tigonr  and  intelli- 


Shepherdbeliind  the  Tree,"  the  aie  in  "  The  Peasant  Girt," 
and  the  two  mules,  are  mndels.  They  demonstrate  the  keen 
observation  and  the  laborious  industry  of  the  artist.  Form, 
attitude,  moTement — all  is  true  and  real.  His  sheep  anil  hia 
goats  are  gems,  and  no  serious  critic  will  accuse  him  of  man- 
nerism here.    His  engraTings  are,  then,  extremely  valuable. 


'gence.    By  a  few  bold  outlines  he  indicates  the  bony  outline      Everybody  who  has  watched  the  progress  of  engraving  knows 
of  the  animal,  the  joints  and  prominent  parts.  "The  Two  itlule;,"  publifhed  in  1652.    It  is  founded  <hi  the 
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More  delicate  than  that  of  Laer,  the  ]>oinle  of  Karel  the 
engraver,  is  always  picturesque.  He  likes  to  thow  cfi'  the 
differences  and  contrMls  of  reality,  the  dirty  wool  of  the 
sheep,  the  knotted  and  entangled  fieecee,  the  hair  of  the  pig 
reeking  with  the  tilth  of  the  farm-yard,  the  pig  itself  wallow- 
ing in  the  mire  with  ineffable  delight.  Its  Bnuut,  its  head, 
is  the  btaa  idrol  of  idleness.  Never  was  the  father  of  pork 
better  rendered ;  never  had  he  n  more  patient  artist. 

The  pigs,  the  horses,  the  cow,   in  the  picture  of  "  The 


fable  of  I,a  Fontaine,  the  six  lines  of  which,  illustrated  by  the 
picture,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  tranalate  from  their  native  sim- 
plicity into  English : — 

"  Deui  mulcts  cheminsipnt,  I'un  d'civotnt  chai^, 
L'aulre  portaat  I'lrf^ent  ilc  la  gabelle ; 
Ci'lui-ci,  glorieox  d'line  charge  si  hcUc, 
N'cut  vonUi  pour  Vaucoup  en  ctre  soulng*, 
II  mtrchait  d'un  pas  relevi-, 
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The  two  aaiauli  are  sdmirably  leaiered.  -The  one  itepa 
proudly  along  with  hia  magnificent  hameM.  But  deipitc  bt* 
£nc  fefttben,  hie  leg  ii  not  better  ihaped,  nor  hit  Torm  moM 
elegtnt.  The  uiimalB  are  the  *amr,  tliough  differently 
equipped.  Though  hii  fringe  ia  to  glorious,  hii  kneei  »i» 
lumpy  and  knotty.  There  ia  that  quiet  aatire  in  thia  picture, 
of  which  Earel  Dujftrdin  wn  Ttry  fond. 

Kuel  Dujardin  i«  beat  known  by  hii  pictures  of  quacks,  ao 
idminbly  engraved,  by  Boiasieu.  That  in  the  Louvre,  which 
■we  reproduce,  ia  tlie  most  celebrated.  On  a  bright  and  aott 
morning,  a  cbarlatan  has  erected  a  stand  in  a  Tillage.  El«*«t«d 
on  a  scaflbld,  in  the  costume  of  //  lii/ntrr  Scaramticcio,  he  is 
lUnding  on  tiptoe  and  making  antics  to  half-a-doien  rustics. 
A  man  with  b  black  mask  accompanie*  bim  on  a  guitar, 
while  i  mookej  chatters  and  makes   faces.      A  great  aign- 


— so  easy  and  bold— is  above  ftll  pruse ;  hia  colouring,  though 
ailvery  sad  golden  in  tint,  has  preserved  after  two  eenturies  it« 
AreshneM,  its  purity,  and  force.  His  thiaratam  i»  admirable. 
In  general,  to  bring  forward  his  figures,  he  use*,  like  Fynaker, 
a  kind  of  broken  light.  Suppose  he  has  painted  an  aas  stand- 
ing up.  If  he  has  a  white  spot  on  the  nose,  and  hia  ears  are 
black,  the  vigorous  portion  oF  the  black  ground  of  mountains 
will  pass  just  over  the  white  spot  and  below  the  black  eart. 
If  he  wishet  to  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  crupper  of  a  white 
horse  mounted  by  a  musketeer,  the  painter  ictrodnces  a  dark 
brown  wall.  Through  a  door  in  this  wall  comei  forth  a  servant 
with  a  jug  of  ale.  A  pig-trough  and  two  dogs  will  complete 
the  scene. 

But  what  skies  !    Adorable,  says  a  French  critic.    Nob.idy 
ever  succeeded  in  painting  them  wUh  more  clearnesi,  more 


E   QUACK    DOCTOB.— 


tnsid  explains  what  is  to  be  shown  in  the  stable,  which 
•^rrei  u  a  theatre,  and  open  before  the  quack  is  his  box  of ' 
elixirs,  akuni  barattoli  di  ungventi;  but  without  waiting  for 
the  speech  of  Scaramouch,  Funohinello  pokes  hia  nose 
Ihioi^li  the  curtain.  The  mia  in  the  distance,  the  cloak 
wnm  by  one  of  the  peasants,  and  the  warm  light  which 
uiimstes  the  whole,  give  a  locality  to  the  acene,  and  remind 
iu  of  Ktrel'a  Roman  studies.  This  picture  ia  fiiU  of  what  we 
uU  homouT,  and  would  do  no  lUscredil  to  Wilkie. 

Taking  the  whole  of  his  production*,  Karel  Dujardin  must 
U  rated  in  the  firat  rank  of  great  Dutch  psinter*.  Landscspe 
piintM,  animal  painter,  inventor  of  ravishing  compositioiu,  he 
'wndi  betide  Be^hem,  Vaoderyelde,  Paul  Potter,  Pierre  de 
l.ur,  and  even  Albert  Cuyp.  He  U  inferior  to  some  of  these 
muters  in  certtun  particulars,  but  his  superiority  in  all  other 
niscs  him  to  the  firtt  rank.  His  brillianl'aBd  intelligent  touch 


lucidity,  more  aofiness,  or  with  more  harmonious  beauty.  The 
southern  sky  is  bold  and  dashing  without  crudity — it  dazzles 
but  does  not  psin  the  eye~it  rejoices  the  heart.  The  akies 
of  Adrian  Vandervelde  are  sometimee  of  a  hard  blue ;  those 


of  Ruyedael  always  veiled  by.  clouds,  sad  and  melancholy ; 
but  the  skiea  of  Karet  Dujardin  are  sunny  and  cheerful,  like 
the  man  who  painted  them.  His  clouds  are  like  flocks  of 
white  wool !  he  rolls  them,  he  piles  them  one  above  another, 
•o  that  they  look  like  a  little  chain  of  hills  coming  gently 
down  to  die  at  the  feet  of  the  sun,  as  mountains  slope  down 
to  the  lea.  Karel  Dejardin  combines  the  light  of  Italian 
summer  witli  the  calm  tranquillity  of  Holland. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  possesses  two  Dujardtns,  the  Bridge- 
water  Qallery  one.  Lord  Ashburton  has  two, .  Mr,  Hope 
has  one,  and  the  collection  of  Oeorge  IV.,  in  Pall  Mall,  two. 

All  his  paintings  are  valuable  and  deserving  of  study. 
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AMERICAN     ART; 

THB     N£ID      ANP      KATUR^     OF      ITS      HISTORY. 

Tu«  landscape  that  lies  in  beauty  or  grandeur)  veiled  in  the 
illusive  autumn>like  haze  of  distance,  may  feed  imagination, 
but  cannot  carry  its  distinctiTe  meaning  to  the  heart  and 
reproduce  there  its  own  sentiment.  The  enchantment  of 
distance  must  be  dissolved  by  a  nearer  approach.  It  is  so 
with  Americak  Art,  the  outlines  of  which  hare  already  been 
given.  We  have  looked  upon  it  as  an  energy  coming  up  out 
of  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  people,  the  genius  of  a  proud 
democracy,  and  indicating  no  uncertain  future  for  itself. 
We  wish  now  to  mark  its  growth,  and  in  it,  feel  its  tmfolding 
individuality. 

A  general  survey  of  American  Art,  from  any  ccsthetic 
point  of  view,  cannot  be  a  sa^factory  or  even  a  useful  per- 
formance. However  well  executed,  it  can  do  little  more  than 
provoke  inquiry,  and  awaken  in  the  breast  of  the  reader  a 
desire  for  a  nearer  view  of  the  subject.  Oriticism  is  flnperfect 
without  history :  the  praise  or  blame  of  an  artist's  works  is  of 
little  account  unless  it  is  given  in  the  light  of  the  facts  of  his 
life,  as  well  as  the  canons  of  taste.  The  demand  of  nature,  re- 
quiring the  past  to  be  thrown  open,  must  be  respected.  The 
artist  is  a  development  of  the  man. 

With  these  considerations  before  us,  we  look  over  the  brief 
past  of  American  art.  Only  seventy- eight  years  have  passed 
away  since  our  national  independence.  During  this  short 
period,  imusually  short  for  the  growth  of  a  nation,  unwonted 
activity  and  freshness  have  marked  our  history.  They  have 
found  their  way  into  the.  quiet  walks  of  artistic  life.  The 
resulting  works  have  received  attention — attention  at  home 
and  abroad.  And  yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  up  to 
the  date  of  this  article,  our  artists  have  not  been  represented ; 
the  progress  of  art,  unless  we  greatly  err,  has  not  been  appr#i 
ciated,  and  that  which  is  to  give  character  to  an  American 
school,  clearly  indicated. 

Why  is  this  r  We  do  not  know,  unless  American  artists  do 
not  wish  to  be  represented  by  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
write  about  them,  and  none  of  their  own  order  has  come  forth 
to  speak  for  the  fraternity.  The  Consequence  is,  that  art  lives 
a  hidden  life  in  our  midst,  only  so  far  as  it  is  forced  to  become 
a  public  one  through  exhibitions,  art-unions,  and  the  sale  of 
its  works. 

The  subject  has  not  been  wanting,  however,  in  interest  to 
Americans.  Our  painters  have  received  respectable  attention 
in  our  chief  serials — the  **  North  American  Review,"  "  Ameri- 
can Quarterly  Review,"  and  the  **  American  Whig  Review." 
Painting  has  been  noticed  in  the  "  IVemocratic  Review,"  and 
*'  Southern  Literary  Messenger."  Dunlop  hs0  given  us  a 
plain  and  faithful  narrative  history  of  its  early  condition,  and 
Tuckerman,  in  a  work  called  **  Artist-Life,"  has  attempted, 
with  considerable  success,  to  give  us,  in  essay  style,  a  series 
of  critical  memoirs  of  our  distinctive  artists.  We  say  nothing 
of  foreign  writers  in  this  connexion,  because  we  feel  that  their 
necessary  ignorance  of  American  scenery  in  the  full  changes 
of  the  year,  and  the  peculiarities  of  •  our  civilisation,  inca- 
pacitates them  to  judge  correctly  of  what  is  distinctively 
American.  In  taking  a  careful  survey  of  what  has  been 
vnritten  on  the  subject  at  home  and  abroad,  we  are  disposed  to  , 
believe  that  the  extremes  of  praise  and  blame  mark  the  resting- 
points  of  the  critical  mind.  It  remains  for  the  gravity  of 
truth  to  overcome  the  velocity  by  which  its  vibrations  have 
been  perpetuated,  and  change  the  pendulum  into  the  plummet 
of  justice. 

The  birth  of  American  art,  in  our  estimation,  is  not  a  fact 
in  history.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  was  bom  in  the  cradle 
of  a  sleeping  infant,  and  in  the  person  of  Benjamin  West,  the 
Quaker  boy.  West,  we  think,  should  not  be  regarded  as  an 
American  artist.  The  fact  of  his  birth  does  not  justify  such  a 
claim;  his  works,  if  carefully  examined,  although  noble  in 
themselves,  contain  nothing  that  we  are  warranted  to  claim 
as  American.  This  judgment,  we  think,  will  be  found  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  our  best  artists. 

Having  thus  rejected  the  only  well- defined 'fact  that  marks 


the  birth  of  art  on  this  continent,  we  leave  it  without  a 
historic  beginning.  We  are  content  to  do  so.  There  waa,  at 
that  time,  no  national  life  or  character  of  a  nature  to  impress 
its^f  upon  the  mind  of  artists  and  Impart  its  form  and  spirit 
to  their  conceptions.  Ncture  was  with  them, — nature  in  our 
peculiar  autumn  scenery,  but  it  wanted  the  domesticating 
influences  of  national  association^.  In  the  absence  of  thesr, 
artists  looked  to  the  Old  World ;  and  art,  like  the  colonies  of 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  was  transplanted  to  a  new  home. 
Like  those  colonies,  it  suffered  under  foreign  taxations,  but, 
unliKe  them,  it  has  yet  to  assert  its  independence.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  for  those  who  have  formed  their  artistic 
taste  on  the  models  of  the  Old  World  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  old  civilisation,  to  preserve  the  freshness  and  freedom 
of  this  continent.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  possible 
for  those  who  have  tarried  at  home  and  attempted  to  cultivate 
art  in  circumstances  so  poor  in  models  and  patronage,  to  reach 
that  vigour  and  boldness  necessary  to  secure  its  independencre 
and  furnish  the  materials  of  its  history.  If  the  work  of  the 
historian  was  to  be  no  more  than  the  narrating  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  New  World,  and  by  her  natural  or  adopted 
sons,  it  would  be  easy.  But  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  the 
distinctive  work  of  the  historian  of  American  art  and  artistF. 
His  work  is  nobler.  As  the  true  philosopher  wisely  distin- 
guishes between  the  permament  and  the  temporal,  so  the  true 
historian  of  art  in  this  country  will  distinguish  between  what 
is  native  and  what  is  alien. 

Little,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  has  been  done  in  this 
way.  We  have  memoirs — ^a  partial  narrative.  We  have  no 
history  of  art,  in  which  the  moulding  influences  of  nature  are 
pointed  out,  and  that  which  is  aboriginal  clearly  indicated. 
We  propose  no  such  thing  in  this  article.  In  the  outline 
views  which  we  are  taking,  we  aim  at  nothing  but  a  simple 
indication  of  what  has  been  done  for  the  history  of  art,  or  yet 
remains  to  be  done.    We  express  the  wants  of  our  nature. 

Attempting  to  carry  out  this  aim,  we  are  constrained,  for 
the  sake  of  unity  and  completeness,  to  stretch  our  views  beyond 
our  national  independence — beyond  our  national  existence. 
The  principles  that  define  our  character  as  a  people  are  rooted 
in  the  experiences  of  the  colonies,  and  grew  out  of  their 
struggles.  Their  development  was  gradual,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  trace  it,  in  reference  to  our  subject,  we  experience  no 
ordinary  difficulties  in  fixing  upon  even  the  proximate  begin- 
ning of  our  distinctive  art.  Its  root  is  in  the  distant  past  of 
the  Old  World,  nearer  the  cradle  of  Christian  art  than  that  of 
the  Infant-sister  of  Benjamin  West. 

In  accordance  with  these  statements,  we  may  conveniently 
divide  American  art  into  three  periods  :  the  colonial,  the  rero- 
lutionary,  and  the  fuUional. 

The  cohnial  period  extends  from  the  settlements  of  James- 
town and  Plymouth  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  1776. 
During  this  period,  as  might  be  expected;  we  have  little  art, 
and  that  little  is  not  American.  The  colonies  were  too  closely 
related  in  every  respect  to  the  mother-country  to  produce 
much  that  was  not  animated  by  the  English  spirit.  Oppression 
was  needed  to  sever  the  ties.'  Copley  is  the  representative  of 
this  period.  He  was  a  portrait-painter  of  some  eminence  in 
his  day,  but  too  much  influenced  by  aristocratic  distinctions 
and  conventionalities  to  know  the  warming  of  the  ^heart  to 
nature.  Copley  was  coldly  artificial  in  style,  and  -  strictly 
English  in  feeling. 

The  revolutUmari/  period  reaches  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  the  close  of  the  last  war.  Stuart  and  TVum- 
bull  are  its  representatives.  The  former  possessed  a  well- 
defined  mind.  He  was  bold,  self-confident,  and  effective.  He 
had  a  happy  and  somewhat  peculiar  tact  in  subduing  the  self- 
consciousness  of  those  who  sat  for  their  portraits,  and  drawing 
out  to  the  face  the  permanent  features  of  their  minds.  He 
seized  the  essentials,  and  by  a  few  general  and  bold  outlines 
produced  the  desired  efiect.  His  portrait  of  Washington  is 
deservedly  regarded  as  the  portraiture  of  the  character  more 
than  the  face  of  the  Father  of  our  Country.  Stuart  was  the 
first  in  the  New  World  to  think  independently  on  the  subject 
of  art,  and  has  no  second  claim  to  be  regarded  as  its  parent. 
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Trumbull  was  Terjr  unlike  Stuart,  He  was  gifted  with  no 
powers  of  lolty  conception,  nor  beauty  of  disposition:  His 
subjects  dignified  his  performances.  He  wrote  the  history  of 
his  period  in  associated  portraits,  and,  in  oonnexion  with 
Siuart,  introduced  a  kind  of  hero-worship  among  us.  Great  j 
men  are  ouz  autiquities;  faces  «f0  the  popular  subjects 
of  art.  •  '  I 

The  national  period  is  somewhat  rich  in  names  and  works^ 
The  agitations  of  the  Reyolution  continusd  long  to  disturb  the 
free  ibrmatioiL  of  an  appropriate  national  charactef ;  and  their  - 
effects,  like  mysterious  ground-swells,  continue  to  shake  th# 
whole  coast  of  thought.  '  Rising  superior  to  this  state  of - 
tilings,  an  array  of  artists  has  appeared,  honourable  to.  the 
nation  : — Alls  ton,  Malbone,  Yanderlyn,  Sully,  Suman,  Ingam, 
Huntington,  Seutze,  Cole,  Kensett,  and  Durand,  in  painting ; 
Crawford,  Oreenough,  and  Powers,  in  sculpture. 

These  names  are  worthy  representatives  of  their  age,  and 
although  we  cannot  point  to  any  one  of  them  as  the  founder 
of  a  Bchool,  there  are  in  the  works  of  some  of  them  the  elements 
of  one,— there  are  in  the  list  some  men  to  whom  the  next 
generation  will  look  with  rcTerence.  Their  hearts  have 
warmed  to  our  own  scenes.  They  have  brooded  over  the 
haunts  of  beauty  and  grandeur  in  our  middle  and  eastern 
sUtes  till  the  hidden  meanings  of  rocks,  and  trees,  and  lakes, 
ufcumed  a  distinctness  to  the  bodily  sense.  But  we  arrest 
tills  train  of  thought*  Our  obfect  is  not  to  write,  or  even 
sketch,  a  history  of  art  among  us,  bat  simply  to  indicate  its 
necessity  and  its  character. 

On  looking  over  the  three  periods  which  we  have  defined, 
we  dnd  all  the  depattments  of  art  cultivated,  but  with  uneqiuil 
devotion  and  suceess.  Portrait-painting  iM  unduly  prominent, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  has  presented  the  only  certain  re- 
source to  young  artists  for  subsistence.  So  prominent  is  this 
department,  that  writers  at  home  and  abroad  have  been  led 
to  speak  of  it  as  the  only  one  in  which  the  United  States 
could  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  forming  a  school.  This  is 
too  much.  WaMiink  that  portrait-painting  can  nerer  rise  to 
this  dignity.  The  artist  is  so  bound  to  a  certain  order  of  pro- 
duction, and  so  controlled  by  principles  of  imitation,  as  to  bar 
hiB  approach  to  high  art.  Stuart  may  seize  the  permanent 
in  character.  Sully  may  trace  female  beauty  in  gentle 
colours.  Ingam  may  grve  us  ideal  flesh.  But  what  can  we 
hare  here  that  is  creative  }  What  sentiments  whose  habitations 
lire  the  light  of  setting  subs  ?  What  beauty  whose  haunts  are 
mountain  and  Iake«scenea  and  the  dreamy  repose  of  aerial 
perspective  ? 

Historical  painting  has  been  cultivated  with  considerable 
success,  but  with  uncertain  aim.  Tanderlyn,  Weir,  Huntington, 
and  Seutze,  have  produced  works  in  this  department  of  much 
merit.  And  yet,  in  looking  oTer  tlicm,  we  haye  been  more 
than  once  puned  witii  the  conviction  that  they  are  not 
nationaL  We  regard  them  as  incidental  works  rather  than 
the  fruits  t»f  true  devotion  to  historical  painting. 

The  imaginative  department  of  art  has  not  been  neglected  ; 
it  is  well  represented  by  Cole  and  Malbone.  The  former,  in 
his*' Voyage  of  Life'*  and  "  Cburse  of  Empire,"  has  given 
evidence  of  extraordinary  creative  power  and  skill  in  com- 
position ;  but  in  a  way  that  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  depended 
much  on  foreign  suggestion,  and  drew  his  inspiration  almost 
as  much  from  other  lands  as  his  o^'n.  Malbone,  in  his  con- 
ception of  "The  Hours/'  has  left  us  a  perfect  gem  in  imagi- 
natife  art. 

Landscape  painting,  the  only  department  in  which  we  can 
hope  to  form  a  school,  has  been  cultivated  with  true  devotion. 
Here  we  may  gain  a  proud  eminence  among  the  nations,  and 
here  alone.  The  character  of  our  civilisation  is  too  earnest  and 
practical  to  foster  imaginative  tastes :  the  nearness  of  our  past 
4enie8  to  the  artist  the  mellowness  and  deep  perspective  of 
distance.  But  '^the  hills  rock-ribbed,*'  the  course  of  noble 
?iTtrs,  the  reposye  of  lakes,  and  a  climate  peculiarly  our  own, 
these  things,  as  they  appear  in  the  Katskill  and  Addirondek, 
the  Hudson,  Lake  George,  and  Schroon,  and  especially  in  our 
autumn  loveliness,  furnish  rich  materials  for  landscape  cpm- 
po8ition, 


Our  prominent  artists  have  not  failed  to  notioe  them,  and 
devote  themselves  to  their  study.  Among  those  who  have 
succeeded  and  gained  for  themselves  a  name  in  this  depart- 
ment, no  one  stands  so  deservedly  high  as  Asher  B.  Durand, 
the  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  as  much  on 
account  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his  devotion  to  American 
landscape  as  his  eminence  and  skill  in  his  art.  The  indivi- 
duality of  his  tJ^ees,  true  patriarchs  of  the  woods,  the  charm  of 
his  nutumn  base,  and  his  quiet,  philosophic  contemplativeness, 
give  to  his  works  that  place  in  painting  which  the  **  Elegy  " 
of  Gray,  the  '*  Excursion  "  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  ^'  Thana- 
topsis"  of  Bryant,  occupy  in  poetry.  They  are  entirely 
American,  and  are  destined,  in  our  judgment,  to  become  the 
models  after  which  existing  and  future  artists  are  to  build  up 
a  distinctive  school  of  American  art  in  painting — a  school 
whose  fame  is  to  be  co-extensive  with  that  of  our  industry. 
We  hare  artists  capable  of  this  great  work.  They  only  wait 
the  development  of  our  civilisation  to  seize  upon  its  different 
stages  and  spirit,  and  record  them  in  colours  and  marble. 

Thus  far  we  have  said  nothing  of  sculpture.  Its  history  is 
brieff  and  is  found  only  in  the  national  period  of  our  art.  It 
is  written  in  the  lives  of  Greenough,  and  Crawford,  and 
Brown,  and  Powers,  but  with  such  characteristic  exceUeirce 
as  to  give  to  the  United  States,  in  this  department  of  art,  a 
plac6  next  to  the  masters  of  antiqiuty.  Sculpture  is  the  field 
of  our  triumph  in  the  fine  arts. 

As  a  parfial  confirmation,  at  least,  of  this  ambitious  state- 
ment, it  maj  be  weU  to  observe,  that  the  great  Thorwaldsen 
named  Hiram  Powers  and  George  Crawford  as  among  the 
finest  sculptors  of  the  age.  Powers,  he  regarded  as  rivalling 
his  own  boldness  and  purity  of  conception;  Crawford,  he 
spoke  of  as  eminent  for  the  harmony  of  his  groups  and  the 
natural  ease  of  his  drapery. 


JACOB      BUTSDAEL. 

Jacob  Ruysdaxl  was  the  son  of  a  cabinet-maker,  and  was 
esteemed  in  his  youth  for  the  exccUency  of  his  disposition  and 
the  suavity  of  his  manners.  He  has  been  called  the  painter 
of  Melancholy,  and  over  his  life  and  works  there  is  a  certain 
indescribable  sadness,  a  love,  a  sentiment,  which  afiects  the 
spectator  without  an  obvious  cause ;  something  that  rekindles 
faded  impressions,  that  brings  back  the  imaginations  of  youth 
— ^he  cannot  teU  why — he  does  not  understand  it ;  but  it  is 
true,  nevertheless.  Poetry  and  music  excite  the  same  feelings 
— certain  prospect?,  landscapes  viewed  under  peculiar  effects- 
exercise  the  same  influence — a  species  of  morbid  sensibility. 

Ruysdael  was  a  man  of  deep  melancholy.  lie  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  was  designed  for  the  medical  profession ; 
but  he  laid  aside  the  scalpel  and  assumed  the  pencil ;  he  had 
conversed  with  nature,  had  drawn  inspiration  from  her  deep 
silence,  and  longed  to  pour  forth  the  inspiration  that  was  in 
him.  If  he  had  spoken  in  words,  he  must  have  written  philo- 
sophical tragedies  ;  if  he  had  spoken  in  the  harmonious  strains 
of  music,  he  would  have  made  the  heartstrings  vibrate  to  his 
solemn  dirge  and  mournful  songs ;  as  he  spoke  on  canvas, 
the  idiom  of  the  world— he  let  his  sighs  have  vent  and  me- 
lancholy utterance  in  leafless  trees  and  gloomy  clouds,  and 
mysterious  groupings  of  old  trees  and  dark  woody  avenues, 
that  began  like  the  chancel  of  an  old  cathedral,  and  dwindled 
away  into  a  slender  sheep  tract— in  misty  horizons,  and  in 
coming  night.  He  was  always  introducing  water ;  but  whether 
that  water  was  tossed  and  tumbled  as  a  cataract,  or  whether  it 
flowed  smoothly,  without  a  murmur  or  a  ripple,  it  was  sure  to 
be  sorrowful ;  there  was  a  shadow  over  everything,  a  gloom 
upon  all— the  painter  brooded  over  hie  sorrow,  and  seemed  to* 
have  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs. 

Of  his  life  little  is  known.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
art.  He  resolved  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  never  to  quit  his 
aged  father.  He  wrote  his  own  mental  history  in  his  pictures, 
and  it  was  aU  gloom  and  sadness.  Here  a  tree  isolated  from 
Jts  fellows,  dark  ijJid  son^brp^scathed  and  naked^its  im- 
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moyeable  iluulciw  dBrkening  the  idll  water  of  the  lake.  There, 
a  atill,  dark  piece  of  water,  the  broad  leavei  of  the  lotoi  on  it* 
■urface,  jellow  flower*  flourubing  in  refteihing  coohie**,  a 
background  of  gigantic  foreet  tree*.  Something  slway*  dark 
and  ihadowf .  Kugler  laja  thatRuyidael  itthe  tnaaterwhoaa 
picture*  form  the  proper  type  and  centre  of  the  whole  pastoral 
Bchool  of  landacape.  In  hi*  work*,  a*  in  thoae  of  the  great 
painter  of  ideal  londicape,  Claude  Lorraine,  natural  object* 
•re  treated  in  *  manner  which  appear*  to  m*i]ife*t  the  in- 
fluence of  s  higher  spirit ;  but  the  mean*  adopted  by  theae 
two  artiste 'were  very -difiiirent,  Uuyidael  did  not  need  to 
decorate  the  ordinary  form*  of  nature,  or  dree*  her  up  in  a  - 
holiday  garb,  in  ordertn  bring  her  nearer  to  aomething  that 


WM  divine.  Each  eiogle  object,  howerer  homely  and  familiir, 
provided  it  had  not  been  ertioped  and  regulated  by  the  hud 
of  man — the  green  meadow*,  the  aiLent  aweep  of  the  clondt, 
the  murmuring  tree*  or  brook* — ill  breathe  the  pure  and  IrAf 
feeling  of  that  higher  apirit.  Hi*  painting*  are,  in  fact,  i 
renewal  of  that  old  worship  of  the  apirit- nature,  which  the 
Roman  historian  ha*  aicribed  to  the  anci*nt  Gorman*.  Tet 
there  is  in  hi*  pietura*  much  th*t  relates  to  the  .bnay  toil  of 
man;  buttuch ftetures,  in  general,  ttand  in  feebl*  opposi- 
tion to  the  overwhelming  ma**  of  natural  object*,  and  the 
traces  of  human  work*  often  appear  as  mere  ruins  which 
have  long  yielded  to  the  powerful  opetaiion  of  the  rie- 


W0UVERMAN8. 


BoHa  artists  have  made  it  their  pride,  especially  Flemish 
artiits,  to  paint  the  tep-room,  and  the  jolly  idlers,  the  drinkers, 
imokers,  and  vagabonds  of  society — men  who  are  only  their 
own  enenie*,  we  are  told,  but  who  are  truly  everybody  else's 
also.  Van  Oitede,  Brauwer,  Teniera,  and  the  prince  of  carica- 
turist*, Pierre  Bambocfae,  were  all  fond  of  repre*entinf  Uvem* 
where  the  peaannt  with  a  jug  of  beer  slowly  quafls  and 
smokes  w  if  there  were  no  other  object  in  life.  Wouver- 
mans,  on  the  other  hand,  painU  castit*,  and  himUmen,  elegant 
life,  military  exercises,  the  games  of  the  old  nobility ;  not  those 
who  haunted  the  purlieus  of  the  courts,  leading  a  life  worse 


than  that  of  the  tap-room,  but  those  who  frequented  the  riding. 
school,  the  fencing -room,  and  whose  eclence  was  of  the  Epi- 
curean school,  men  who  drank  deep,  slept  little,  were  keen 
upon  a  scent,  good  shots,  and  oicellent  riders.  Theee  robust 
and  happy  onet  of  this  earth  led  a  gay  and  rude  life,  atudying 
falconry,  and  educating  the  needful  animal*,  or  penetiating  the 
mysleriet  of  the  kennel — a  race  not  yet  departed,  though 
changed  in  costume  and  certain  details  of  manner*,  yet  still 
the  same.  They  wore  a  costume  luited  to  the  painter's  art— 
the  feathered  beaver  of  loose  Basiompieire,  the  fine  lace  collar, 
the  doublet  with  frogs,  the  open  boots  which  now  have  takeii 
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•fog*  on  the  lUge,  to  be  worn  b;  tUIbuu  and  robben.  They 
'anted  nothing.  They  had  betatiful,  though  rather  mwea- 
ne  ladies  to  lore,  fine  carriagca,  pack*  of  homtd*,  hunten, 
nd  Spaniefa  horsei  iriUi  flery  head*  and  glorioiu  manei — and 
M,  but  not  leaat,  they  had  Wourernuuit  to  paint  them,  and 
iTe  the  men  exiitetice  long  after  iheir  oastlca  were  mouldered 
a  the  dnat,  and  their  Tory  namet  were  forgotten. 
Prancing   caTelcftdec,    encampment*,    charge*   of   caTalT7, 


judging  them  limply  from  their  worka — WonTerman*  wonldbe 
deacribed  aa  haying  led  a  annny  life,  hunting,  riding,  and  bui- 
quetting  in  hall  and  bower ;  while  the  tmlh  i*,  he  nerer  left 
Haarlem,  and  waa  long  unknown  and  obtcure,  alwaya  retired, 
lahorioni,  and  qniet.  He  wM  bom  in  1920,  and  died  on  the 
igth  of  March,  1668.  From  hia  Atthn'i  itudio,  WonTerman* 
paaaed  to  that  of  Wynantt.  There  he  aoqnized  the  beet 
qualitle*  of  this  router — a  powerful  execution,  a  deUe«te  yet 


korw-mMketa,  liable*,  forgrt,  ling-racea,  halta  in  wood*:  all 
OiNe  *re  WonTarmani'  choice  moneli.  Everywhere  he  intro* 
direi  ite  horse,  an  animal  he  haa  profoundly  itndied,  and  of 
■tiich  he  has  deaerredly  made  a  poetical  animal.  It  ii  hia 
'a^onrite  itudy,  and  he  alwftyt  introducea  the  animal  under 
iiniunble  circumatance*. 

Wen  we  to  judge  &oitt  hia  picture*— Mid  thia  ahows  what 
iKWon*  opinion*  m1^t  have  been  put  forth  relatiTe  to  artiili. 


Arm  touch,  which  Tendered  Ute  intqualitiei  of  loenery,  landy 
hillocki,  itonBi,  planti,  fee,  with  equal  fidelity.  Wynanu" 
leawin*  were  confined  to  landicefw,  while  Wonverman*  had  a 
perfect  paaiion  tot  horte*.  He  etudied  the  aninuJ,  therefim, 
in  the  riding-achool,  in  the  atable,  in  the. inn  yard,  everywhere, 
and  eucceeded  in  iaveating  the  horie  v(iitt  a  charm  of  gnee 
and  elegance  in  hi*  pictUrei,  which  i>  one  of  theii  ehief 
attxactionc    Hi*  lucce**  waa  *o  gieiit  that  hi*  itudy  mu*t  have 
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been  laborious  and  patient^  there  being  no  such  thing  as  mere 
intuition,  eveh  with  the  brightest  genius. 

Moyreau  has  engraved  eighty-eight  horses  from  WouTer- 
mans,  and  even  the  student  of  zoology  may  learn  here  almost 
as  much  as  from  nature  or  Buffon.  Like  Cuyp,  who  lived  to 
paint  only  fine  fat  cattle,  Wouvermans'  delight  was  to  represent 
the  powerful,  handsome,  healthy  horse;  not  the  broken- winded 
"roarer,'*  suited  better  to  the  caricaturist  than  the  great  paiater. 
He  was  most  learned  in  all  details,  knew  every  piece  of  the 
harness,  the  cut  of  saddles  was  familiar  to  him,  he  coul4  tell 
the  right  length  of  the  stirrups,  of  the  girth,  the  reins, 
and  of  the  bit ;  ^hile  he  never  forgot  the  shape  of  the  pistols 
or  their  correct  positions. 

Having  mastered  his  subject  thoroughly— the  secret  of  many 
successes  we  cannot  sometimes  explain — he  combined  with  it 
an  exquisite  perception  of  scenery,  and  set  to  work  to  illustrate 
the  romance  of  horsemanship.  Many  painters  before  him  had 
introduced  horses  into  their  compositions,  particularly  into 
battle  scenes ;  but  Wouvetmans  was  the  first  who  worked  up 
the  graces  of  equitation,  who,  choosing  to  paint  stout  country 
gentlemen,  elegant  cavaliers  and  huntsmen,  made  of  the  horse 
an  essential  feature  in  his  picture ;  for  we  know  not  a  single  ex- 
ception among  his  productions — all  contain  a  horse,  or  a  part  of 
one.  This  id  so  true,  that  Wouvermans,  as  if  jealous  of  making 
his  favoiijrite  animal  subservient  in  Interest,  never  selects  a 
momtot  in  the  chase  when  attention  is  drawn  to  the  animal 
pursued,  bu4  watches  for  the  opportunity  of  developing  the  grace 
and  intelligence  of  the  horse :  in  this  respect  imlike  Buthard, 
Oudry,  Snyders,  and  Rubens.  The  bounding  deer,  leaping  a 
rafine,  or  listening  to  the  coming  hunt,  his  elegant  form  in 
the  foreground  of  a  picture,  draws  off  the  interest  from  the 
horse.  He,  therefore,  generally  supposes  the  hunt,  or  paints 
the  meet,  the  halt,  or  the  return. 

Had  Wouvermans  been  paid  for  his  pictures  what  is  now 
their  value,  he  too  would  have  had  his  pages  and  his  falconers, 
his  hunters  and  his  beautiful  *white  hounds  with  silky  coats,  a 
heron-pond  in  his  park,  bay,  blaek,  and  gray  horses,  and  that 
white  charger ;  in  fact,  all  those  that  appear  in  his  pictures, 
neighing,  prancing,  drinking,  eating.  But  Wouvermans  was 
modest  and  timid,  and  these  qualities  hindered  much  his  suc- 
cess both  as  to  money  and  fame.  He  trusted  to  dealers  to  fix 
prices  on  his  exquisite  hunting  groups,  and  he  took  without 
grumbling  any  price  that  was  o£fered  him.  Besides,  in  Haar- 
lem, Woiivermans  had  a  formidable  rival  in  Pierre  de  Laer, 
known  as  Bamboche.  When  painting  his  scenes  of  real  life — 
those  elegant  cavalcades  which  might  any  day  be  seen  in  the 
country— Wouvermans  did  it  with  so  much  ease  and  native 
grace  that  he  appeared  to  invent  nothing,  sfanply  because  he 
was  true  and  graceful  like  naiure  herself;  while  Bamboche 
astonished  people  by  his  compositions  about  thieves,  terrible 
dramas  of  the  hidden  life  of  towns,  things  less  familiar  to  the 
common  eye  than  grooms,  captains,  and  squires. 

One  De  Witte,  a  Haarlem  picture- dealer,  having  requested 
Bamboche  to  paint  him  a  cavalry  piece,  the  artist  asked  200 
florins,  and  would  not  take  a  penny  less,  upon  which  the 
dealer  went  to  Wouvermans.  For  the  money  which  Bam- 
boche had  scornfully  refused,  our  artist  painted  a  masterpiece, 
and  thus  began  his  fame.  De  Witte  made  a  great  stir  about 
the  unknown  talent,  and  called  together  all  the  amateurs  of 
Haarlem'  to  admire  a  picture,  which  the  dealer  valued  all  the 
more  tha^  it  enabled  him  to  be  a  little  avenged  on  Bamboche. 
Wouvermans  got  on  better  after  this;  he  was  better  paid 
than  before,'  and,  as  the  learned  Houbraken  says,  "  was 
now  weU  received  by  rich  >reccna8."  The  minute  Dutch- 
man, whose  work  ought  to  be  translated,  quotes. filso  as  an 
instance  of  the  pecuniary  success  of  Wouvermans,  the  fact 
that  he  gave  his  daughter  20,000  florins  when  she  married 
Henri  de  Fromantjou,  an  artist  of  fame.  And  yet  what  was 
this  to  the  fabulous  prices  attained  by  his  pictures  after  his 
death,  when  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Daiiphinof  France, 
and  others,  contended  for  them,  and  bought  them  up,  no  matter 
at  what  sacrifices  ?  • 

If  we  examine  the  paintings  o£  Wouvermans  with' the  eye  of 
a  connoisseur,  we  shall  admire  not  only- the  painting,  but  the 


choioe  of  the  subject,  the  gallantry,  and  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter -of  the  scene,  which  always  breathes  of  chivalry  and 
feudalism,  which,  however  brutal  and  degrading  in  itself, 
always  looked  well  at  a  distance.  Even  the  haughty,  and 
often  absurd  and  petty,  Louis  XIY.,  who  exclaimed,  when 
shown  some  drinkers  by  Teniers,  '*  Take  away  those  acare- 
crows,"  would  not  have  had  his  royal  delicacy  offended  had  he 
chosen  some  subjects  from  Wouvermans  to  adorn  hia  jcabinet. 
There  woidd  have  been  the  persons  he  wanted  to  work  upon ; 
the  rough  country  gentlemen  he  was  to  attract  from  their 
turreted  homes  to  learning  the  mincing  step  and  courtly  vices 
of  the  palace  of  Versailles— sure  presage  of  that  Capuan 
voluptuousness  which  was  to  end  in  the  great  storm  of  1793. 

But  Wouvermans  shows  little  interest  in  the  tender  pas- 
sions, none  at  all  in  its  gentler  phases ;  if  there  be  any,  it  is 
the  rough  love-making  of  the  fields.  The  trumpet  sounds  to 
mount;  the  officers  come  forth  in  their  heavy  boota  and 
cuirasses.  They  have  been  drinking  stifily,  and  perhaps  one 
may  linger  to  say  a  word  of  gallant  impertinence  to  the  girl  of 
the  inn,  while  he  roughly  tries  to  snatch  a  kiss.  What  else 
can  you  expect  from  men  who  drink  strong  Uquora,  and 
wear  such  boots  ? 

.  Look  at  "The  Officers'  Halt!'  (p.  265).  These  are  men  and 
horses  only  to  be  found  in  the  paintings  of  the  Flemish  school. 
Mark  the  two  steeds,  on  one  of  vj^hich  an  officer  is  mounted, 
who  has  just  quafied  a  huge  draught  of  strong  ale,  and  is 
holding  out  the  pot  to  a  girl,  who  is,  however,  delayed  by 
another  worthy  in  gay  apparel,  who  pinches  her  chin  familiarly 
with  one  hand,  while  he  clutches  his  horse's  bridle  with  the 
other.  This  animal  is  admirably  rendered — position,  form, 
head,  harness,  all  are  painted  with  vigour  and  truth.  All  the 
accessories  of  the  picture  are  admirable.  The  beggar  whom  no 
one  notices,  the  distant  hills  and  the  river  beneath  them,  the 
ferry-boat,  the  card-players  round  their  table,  the  boys  play- 
ing with  the  dog,  the  great  tree  shattered  by  many  a  storm, 
the  tent,  all  demonstrate  the  power  and  vigqag  of  the  painter. 

But  Gersaint  *  truly  characterises  his  to^B^hen  he  says, 
**  Teniers  and  Wouvermana  are  the  two  poRers  who  have 
worked  hardest,  though  they  are  so  opposite  in  character." 
The  finish  of  Wouvermans  is  exquisite,  it  is  something 
extraordinary — ^we.may 'even  go  so  far  as  to  say  it -is  too 
finished  at  times.  His  greensward  sometimes  looks  like  velvet. 
Gessner  has  noticed  this. 

It  appears  to  be  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  Wouvermans, 
towards  the  end  of  his  career,  threw  into  the  fire  whole  port- 
folios of  drawings  and  studies  from  nature.  The  reason  for 
this  is  not  really  known.  Some  say,  that  he  wanted  to 
deprive  his  son  of  those  rich  portfolios,  for  fear  that  his  native 
idleness  would  be  thus  encom*aged  ;  while  others  allege,  that 
he  wished  to  deprive  his  brother  and  rival  of  the  advantages 
which  he  might  have  derived  from  such  studies.  This 
version  is  as  odious  as  it  is  unlikely.  It  resembles  a  story 
told  by  Roestraten,  who  says  that  De  Witte,  informed  of 
the  death  of  Bamboche,  took  possession  of  a  chest  full  of 
studies,  drawings,  and  thoughts,  which  he  gave  to  his  friend 
Wouvermans,  who  having  pilfered  all  that  was  useful  to  him, 
destroyed  the  rich  materials  of  his  friend  by  burning.  A 
more  absurd  and  ridieUlous  story  was  never  imagined.  Bam- 
boche died  in  1073  or  l^i>  six  yeari  after  Wouvermans. 

This  great  jpainter  breathed  his  last  tn  1668,  leaving  a  son, 
who  became  a  aso&k.  Of  his  two  brothers,  John  and  Peter 
Wouvermans,  the  first  k  the  ablest.  His  other  pupils  were 
Bemaert  Gasl,  Eramaniiel  Muraat,  lohn  Van  der  Brae.  His 
successful  imitators  were  Hans  Van  Lin  and  John  Griffier. 

His  ."  Horse  Market "  is  one  of  his  great  pictures.  In  this 
he 'has  surpassed  himself.  The  rascally  cimning-looklng 
horse-»deslers,.  making  their  horses  prance  before  the  buyer 
with  whip  and  spur,  are  admirably  represented.  It  combines 
many  rare  qualities.  His  **  Pare  aux  ceris,"  not  that  horrid 
den  of  the  same  name  which  Louis  XV.  patronised,  but  a  real 
collection  of  deer^^is  admirable.    In  fact,  in  the  delineation  of 

*  Gersaint,  **  Catalogue  de  M.  Quentin  de  Lorangerc."   Paris 
1744. 
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animals  he  is  always  excellent.  Sometimes  his  real  life  is 
carried  too  far^  becoming  simply  dirty.  The  sameVas  true 
of  Teniers,  whose  drunkards  are  extremely  offensive. 

But  the  men  and  women  of  WouTermans  are  always  model 
men  and  women;' his  ladies  are  those  beauteous  dames  who 
adorn  the  court  and  the  palace.  He  scorns  the  poor,  at  least 
on  his  canyas,  though  probably  fLS  sympathetic  with  them  as 
any  other  noble  and  generous  heart.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
re  should  believe  Wbuyermans  a  senrile  worshipper  of 
wealth  and  rank ;  a  man  of  genius  could  not  have  been  any- 
thing of  the  kind ;  but  his  natural  love  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  gorgeous  drove  him  alwa'ys  to  the  representation  of  life  in 
the  upper  classes. 

And  he  dearly  loved  the  aristocracy  of  animal  creation. 
No  knackers'  hoiBes  for  him,  no  ill-used  and  battered  donkey 
under  a  shower  of  blows,  no  fitting  subject  for  the  pity  of 
the  tender-heaited  would  obtain  notice  from  Wouvermans. 
Shakspeare  has  a  scene  which  Wouvermans  would  have  been 
delighted  to  illustrate  : — 

"  Look  when  a  painter  would  sarpau  the  life, 
In  limning  out  a  well  proportioned  steed, 
Hia  art  with  nature !  workmanship  at  strife, 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed  ; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one, 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 


Bound-hoofed,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long. 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head  and  nostril  wide. 
High  crest,  short  cars,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttocks,  tender  hide. 
Look  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack, 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back." 

Wouvermans  has  none  of  that  soft  melancholy  which  some 
of  the  Flemish  school  were  so  fond  of.  It  is  true  that  at  timeF, 
unconsciously,  he  painted  landscapes  sweetly  sad,  like  the 
bleak  shojres  of  Wynants;  he  painted,  too,  some  of  those 
shapeless  hillocks,  with  a  yellow  tint ;  those  heaps  of  sand, 
covered  here  and  there  with  brush,  at  the  foot  of  which  winds 
a  small  stream,  that  looks  all  but  motionless.  But  the  true 
poetry  of  Philip  Wouvermans,  the  ideal  which  is  depicted  on 
his  harmonious  canvas,  is  a  dream  of  happiness  ;  not  of  that 
happiness  which  love-sick  painters  find  in  a  gentle  look,  or  in 
a  green  and  rich  field,  in  the  solitude  and  silence  of  desert 
places ;  but  of  that  real  happiness,  so  easy  to  the  rich,  full  of 
comfort  and  dignity,  which  is  the  result  of  health  of  body  and 
peace  of  mind.  These  few  remarks  may  enable  the  reader  to 
appreciate  the  characteristics  of  this  powerful  and  pleasing 
artist,  whose  pictures  are  still  the  delight  of  amateurs,  and  are 
rated  at  no  more  than  their  value,  despite  their  number.  A 
large  number  of  his  best  pictures  are  in  St.  Petersburg,  along- 
side Teniers,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  others.  His  paintings, 
however,  are  also  to  be  found  in  all  the  great  galleries  of  Europe. 


CYRUS    DURAND, 


THfi    MACHINIST    AND    BANK-NOT B    BNORAVBR. 


Thb  life  of  a  self-educated  man,  who  has  raised  himself  to 
eminence,  however  regarded,  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  It  appeals  directly  to  the  heart,  and  calls  up  the 
memories  of  oJ^krn  struggles  and  triumphs.  We  feel  at 
once  all  the  bfll^re  of  distance  and  conventional  restraints 
giving  way.  All  distinctions  are  lost  in  the  character  of  the 
man.  We  are  £riends,  and  as  such  are  ready  to  listen  to  the 
story  of  unassisted  thought  making  its  way  in  the  world. 

These  remarks  naturally  grow  out  of  the  contemplatipn  of 
the  subject  of  the  present  biographical  sketch.  We  are  about 
to  draw  the  outlines  of  a  life,  singularly  quiet  and  secluded — 
a  life  known  chiefly  to  him  who  lived  it,  and  some  of  the 
Unest  triumphs  of  which  were  achieved  and  quietly  recorded 
in  the  heart  while  the  world  slept* 

Cyms  Durand,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  bom 
in  1787,  in  Jefferson  Village,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  the 
second  of  seven  sons,  all  remarkable  for  mechanical  or  artistic 
^kill.  He  had  three  sisters,  who,  in  their  own  sphere  of  life, 
exhibited  the  same  mental  features.  We  mention  this  fact,  as 
part  of  the  domestic  history.  Never  have  we  known  a  family 
so  widely  pervaded  by  natural  genius,  or  one  that  promises  to 
transmit  it  with  such  freshness  to  succeeding  generations. 
Skill  is  seemingly  their  inheritance.        ^ 

The  Durand  family,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  of  French 
origin,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Their  early  sojourn  is  unknown.  The 
grandfather  of  Cyrus  moved  from  Derby,  in  Connecticut,  to 
what  is  now  called  Jefferson  Village,  in  1760,  at  that  period  a 
fanning  district,  ilnd  enjoying  few  advantages  of  education,  or 
intercourse  with  the  lajrge  cities — a  rude  valley,  girt  on  the 
west  by  low  mountain  ranges,  among  which  much  of  the  early 
character  of  Durand  was  formed. 

His  childhood  was  passed  in  almost  unrestrained  freedom 
^th  nature.  Education  in  those  days  was  an  orphan  bairn 
of  civilisation.  The  inhabitants  of  each  district  picked  up 
the  wandering  Yankee,  English,  or  Irish  schoolmaster,  who 
happened  to  find  his  way  to  them.  The  winter  season  was 
commonly  the  time  for  study,  and  the  courses  embraced  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Such  was  the  educa- 
tion of  Cyrus  Durand,  and  out  of  such  materials  he  was 
f^led  upon  by  Providence,  who  presides  over  the  life  of  men, 
to  bmld  for  himself  a  character  as  a  machinist  and  bank-note 


engraver,    intimately  connected  with  these  departments  of 
industry  and  their  present  prosperity. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  his  literary  curriculum  was  finished, 
lie  had  passed  over  Webster's  '*  Spelling  Book,"  Lindley 
Murray's  **  English  Reader,"  and  Dil worth's  **  Arithmetic." 
Tlius  furnished  for  the  studies  and  duties  of  life,  he  was  called 
at  once  to  its  hard  struggles.  He  began  to  work  in  the  shop 
of  his  father,  a  noted  watch-maker,  and  learnt  the  use  of 
tools..  This  he  did  by  making  brass  rings,  and  sleeve  buttons, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  simple  stat^  of  society,  peddled 
them  himself. 

An  incident  occurred  in  his  seventeenth  year,  which  indi- 
cates the  tendency  of  hi^  mind  to  better  what  he  had  done — 
a  tendency  which  has  ri^  through  his  whole  life,  and  led  to 
as  many  alterations  in  his  chief  inventions  as  enter  into  the 
works  of  the  most  fastidious  literary  taste — alterations,  we 
must  add  here,  not  prompted  by  selfish  considerations,  things 
foreign  to  his  nature,  but  by  a  devotion  to  truth  ^hich  kept 
him  ever  at  work  endeavouring  to  reach  the  perfect.  Spring- 
field-brook became  an  object  of  interest  to  him  at  the  period 
just  mentioned,  and  while  others  were  throwing  the  line  to 
catch  the  secluded  eel  or  bold  cat-fish,  he  was  fishing  for 
muscles  for  the  sake  of  their  treasured  pearls.  With  these,  he 
united  beauty  to  utility  in  his  sleeve-buttons,  a  pair  of  which, 
tipped  with,  gold,  was  a  wedding  one,  and  is  still  in  the 
family. 

His  handicraft  extended  its  range.  He  began  to  ^nako 
silver  spoons,  which  he  did  by  casting  the  silver  in  ingots 
and  forging  them.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  a 
clock-maker,  and  while  observing  his  works,  his  mind  received 
a  new  impulse,  and  one  towards  his  appropriate  sphere  of 
life.  He  returned  home,  and  made  togls  for  the  manufacture 
of  clocks  ;  also  an  engine  for  cutting  the  wheels  in  clock-work. 
A  few  of  these  clocks  are  still  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  arc  remarkable  for  their  excellence  in  time-keeping. 

In  1808  he  entered  upon  married  life,  but  such  was  the 
dread  distress  intqi^hich  the  nation  was  plunged  about  that 
period,  that  few  flowers  are  to  be  gathered  by  the  threshold  of 
•' blessed  existence."  The  embargo  was  laid  on  all  vessels. 
Poverty  abounded.  The  honest  and  tannted  mechanic  was 
often  called  upon  to  travel  miles  for  seveil^ounds  of  flour,  and 
bear  it  home  to  his  cold  cottage  through  drifted  heaps  of 
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mow.  During  tho  winter  that  followed  hii  marriage,  Durand 
lufiered  keenly.  •  The  toili,  enduranceg,  and  peneTerance  of 
duMC  dayi  are  painfully  impreuive,  even  in  the  retioapect. 

An  erent  occurred  about  thii  -  time  that  illuitrates  the 
porertj  of  the  countrj,  and  the  chttactei  and  reiouicea  of  the 
man.  John  Taylor,  now  a  prominent  man,  and  preiident  of 
on*  of  tlu  Newark  hanka,  urged  him  to  make  a  turning-lathe 
for  jewellery.  There  wm  then  only  one  hoi^e  that  made 
jewellery  in  Newark,  now  a  city  of  S0,000  inhabitants,  and 
only  one  place,  even  in  New  York,  where  calling!  could  be 
obtained.  He  bored  the  holei  with  a  brace  and  bit,  BMisted 
by  hia  brother  Aiher  puihiRg  behind  him  to  incfease  hii 
power.  That  young  man,  who  in  poverty  handled  that  brace 
ia  now  the  greaceit  bank-note  engraver  in  the  United  Statei, 
and  that  pale,  thoughtful  youth,  who  lent  hit  physical  force 


acdvity  of  hia  mind,  and  hii  Bubjection  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cnmataniies,  ai  the  ordering  of  Divine  Providence.  War  and 
poverty  Uy  heavily  on  every  heart,  the  burden  of  which  he 
alleviated  in  eonie  degree  by  the  manufacture  of  musiul 
instruments  and  by  learning  to  play  oa  the  clarionet  Singing- 
schools  were  then  common,  and  formed  almott  the  oily 
recreation  for  the  young— Uieir  pastime  trom  the  passing 
evils  of  war. 

In  1814  Durand  moved  to  Newark,  and  was  engaged  in 
ailversnuthing.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  volunteend 
to  go  to  Sandy  Hook,  as  drummer,  where  he  continaed  for 
ihiee  months.  This  was  an  act  of  devotion,  which  almait 
every  one  w««  ready  to  offer  to  his  country.  Distress  and 
poverty  could  not  damp  the  ardour  of  the  people  for  war.  In  : 
the  following  year  we  find  him  in  Rahway,  at  the  Tsurini)  | 


to  hia  brother,  ii  now  tht  American  landscape  painter,  presi- 
dent of  the  Acadrany  of  Design,  and  destined,  through  an 
tuutflbcted  devotedneu  to  the  study  of  Nature,  and  a  truthful 
-T^idering  of  her  lessons,  to  give  s  character  to  the  American 
school  of  art,  if  not  became  its  founder. 

DatknesB  still  rested  on  the  pathway  of  Cyrus  Durand. 
Shortly  after  that  event,  the  law  of  non- intercourse  was 
passed  by  England,  add  business  was  psralysed.  Pioviiions 
were  so  dear  that  rye-flour  sold  at  S  dollars  a  cwt.  Hope 
was  (till  nurtured.  Factories,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  time, 
sprung  np,  and  Dnnmd  was  called  upon  to  make  machinery. 
Calla  of  this  kind  would  have  been  refused  by  almoit  any  man 
but  one  conscious  of  hia  own  adequate  r^ources.  He  never 
yielded  to  them  readily,  for  he  was  singularly  modest  and 
retiring,  Indeed,  when  we  look  over  his  chequered  life,  and 
mark  hia  varied  pursuiu  and  great  inventions,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  their  e^tence,  '•.  itil  we  leun  to  weigh  the 


•ctory,  making  machines  for  spinning  and  carding  hair  for 
tbe  manufhctnre  of  carpeta. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  in  his  life  when  his' 
versatile  power*  were  to  be  concentrated,  and  his  true  cha- 
racter as  a  machinist  and  bank-note  engraver  formed.  H( 
made,  at  this  time,  for  Peter  Hsveriek,  of  New  York,  a 
machine  for  ruling  straight  and  wave  linea  tor  bank  note*. 
With  thii  machine,  rude  and  simple  as  it  vras,  he  opened  up  * 
new  pathway,  and  entered  upon  a  useful  and  honoorsble 
career.  The  next  year  he  made  two  other  machines  ;  one  fot 
doing  water  lines,  and  the  other  for  making  plain  ovals. 
This  machine  may  be  properly  regarded  as  the  beginning  of 
that  series  of  geometrical  Uthea  by  which  machine  work  on 
bank  notes  has  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  ezeellence  that 
rivals  the  rich  effect  of  the  burin  and  pencil. 

We  are  called  upon  now  to  record  a  singular  invention. 
One  James  Brown  had  formed  the  idea  of  illustrating  grammar 
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by  objects,  and  had  nonitiucted  a  lude  box-like  iiutiument  ot 
(nmtWtinii  of  blocks  and  pegs.  He  brought  th^  matter 
befote  Durand,  who,  though  ignoTant  of  the  technics  ol 
gromniaT,  undertook  to  learn  them  ftnd  construct  a  machine 
that  would  present  to  the  ejethe  actual  structurs  of  sentences, 
mi  (bt  relation  of  the  difi^nt  kinds  of  words  to  each  other 
in  language.  It  was  completed ;  and  so  well  adapted  was  it 
to  the  end,  that  children,  in  a  short  time,  learned  to  pane  any 
sentence  upon  it.  A  few  lessons  on  the  machine  made  them 
BcquuDted  with  the  gramznatical  structure  of  their  language. 
In  the  jear  1RI9  he  con«tructed  two  machines  ot  a  very 
different  character.  At  that  time-  rope-reeded  furniture 
became  yetj  fashionable,     lie  made  a  machine  by  which  the 


hia  second  wife^iPrudent  partner,  and  one  who  has  made  up, 
in  a  good  degree,  hii  want  of  financial  insight  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  Durand,  like  Che  most  of  original  minds, 
is  always  absorbed  in  his  studies,  and  may  be  looked  upon  at 
a  simple  and  confiding  child  in  business,  and  that,  too,  in  an 
age  that  demands  the  cunning  of  ^he  fox.  This  charming 
simplicity  has  been  often  violated  by  designing  nken,  and  hit 
famUy  deprived  again  and  again  of  fortunes.  Still  he  con- 
linues  to  cherish  a  guileless  heart,  and  looks  charitably  upon 
all  mankind.  Without  laying  any  claim  to  religion,  beyond  a 
simple  reverence  for  the  word  of  God  and  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  he  exhibits  a  benevolence  and  candour  of  life  that  puts 
to  ahame  many  a  noisy  professor  of  our  holy  Christianity.    He 


le^t  of  tables,  bedstead*,  and  pier-glatset  were  turned.  This 
wu  followed  by  one  in  the  department  of  bank-note  engisv- 
"^,  by  which  he  was  able  to  make  leave  ovals,  an  improve- 
ment  on  the  past.  This  constant  tendency  to  improvement, 
which  we  have  noticed  before,  is  on  essential  part  of  his 
nituie,  and  indicates  at  once  the  growth  of  his  mind,  the 
fntilitj  of  his  inventive  genius,  the  suggestive  character  of  his 
obaemtiDns,  and  the  impossibility  of  resting,  bo  long  as  the 
fuiure  was  more  promising  than  the  past. 

In  1820  a  violent  fever  of  the  typhoid  kind  rnged  in  his 
nitive  vill^e,  by  which  he  lost  his  wife  and  two  brothers,  one 
of  nhom  was  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  mechanical  skill. 
the  DCit  year  he  moved  to  Springfield;  and  in  1S!2  married 


is  the  molt  perfect  model  of  morality,  without  a  positive  and 
professed  religion,  which  we  have  ever  eontamplated.  One 
thing  alone  he  needs  in  order  to  be  bU  that  we  could  wish. 

The  subject  of  bank-note  engraving  contintied  to  receive 
attention.  In  the  year  of  his  second  msrriage,  he  nrade  a 
pentograph  for  reducing  ovals  for  the  border  of  notes.  The 
suggestion  must  have  been  received  from  the  "  Bdinbnrgh 
Enoycloptedia,"  which  had  been  republished  some  time  before 
in  numbers,  a  cgpy  of  which  had  found  ita  way  into  his 
possession. 

In  1823  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  entered 
into  pailnerahip  with  C.  C.  Wright,  in  bank-note  engraving. 
At  that  time  there  were  only  ^vt  houses  engaged  in  this 
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work; — one  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  twd^V Philadelphia, 
and  two.  in  New  York.  He  invented  a  transferring.machine 
that  year,  and  by  it  gave  a  new  impulse  to  this  department  of 
industry.  It  was  said  that  there  was  one  in  Philadelphia, 
but  it  wda  kept  a  secret.  The  principles  of  its  structure  were 
entirely  different  from  those  of  Durand's,  as  appeared  after- 
wards.   The  machines  of  the  latter  are  now  in  common  use. 

In  1824  bank-note  engraving  began  a  new  era.  A.  B. 
IDurand  became  partner,  and,  as  designer  and.  engraver,  earried 
so  much  taste  into  the  work,  as  to  place  the  note  among  the 
works  of  the  fine  arts — a  work  in  which  beauty  now  blends 
with  utility,  and  that  to  a  degree  that  makes  paper  currency 
an  instrument  for  refining  the  public  taste.  At  that  time, 
Cyrus  Durand  invented  the  geometrical  lathe,  by  which  he 
was  able  to  cut  circles  and  ovals. 

While  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  firm,  he  was, 
from  time  to  time,  called  upon  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in 
other  departments.  AVe  find  him,  accordingly,  producing 
engine-lathes  for  ornamenting  watch  and  pencil-cases  —  a 
branch  of  business  created  by  his  skill,  and  which  has  made 
thousands  wealthy.  In  1830  the  firm  changed  its  name  to  that 
of  Durand,  Perkins,  and  Co.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
engaged  with  Nelmoth,  Moifits,  and  Co.  in  the  pencil-case, 
watch-case,  and  jewellery  business.  Bank-note  engraving  was 
not  then  in  such  demand  as  it  is  now;  it  afforded  only  a 
limited  source  of  subsistence. 

In  1833  he  engaged  with  Wright  and  Prentice  in  the 
xylographic  printing  of  ornamental  labels — a  branch  of  busi- 
ness that  flourished  for  a  while,  and  was  very  profitable.  In 
1835  he  left  the  firm,  and  went  out  west  in  company  with  his 
brother-in-law,  intending  to  purchase  a  farm  and  retire  from 
the  hard  and  selfish  struggles  of  life,  in  whieh  he  never  had 
any  pleasure.  The  city  and  its  thoroughfares  he  has  ever 
looked  upon  as  the  marts  of  Mammon,  and  is  always  happy  to 
escape  from  their  heated  atmosphere,  and  breathe  in  quiet- 
ness the  fresh  and  pure  air  of  the  country. 

After  his  return  from  the  west,  he  purchased  a  small  place 
in  Camptown,  New  Jersey,  within  three  miles  of  his  native 
village,  and  built  a  showy  Tuscan  cottage  upon  it,  and  also  a 
factory  for  the  manufactiure  of  fine  machinery.  This  was  in 
the  year  1836.    - 

We  find,  in  the  following  year,  the  firm  of  Durand  and  Co., 
bank-note  engravers.  This  partnership  continued  two  years 
and  better,  and  was  anything  but  a  happy  or  profitable  engage- 
ment for  him.    It  was  dissolved  in  1S40. 

The  multiplicity  of  the  engagements  and  connexions  in 
which  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  engaged,  claim  a  passing 
notice  in  this  place,  in  order  to  shield  him  from  seeming  fickle- 
ness. Durand  owns  an  ingenuous  mind.  He  trusts  too  much 
to  depraved  nature,  and  is  often  cruelly  disappointed.  In  these 
disappointments  his  nature  recoils,  and  he  refuses  to  contimie 
in  connexion  with  those  in  whom  confidence  and  candour  are 
wanting,  or  even  partially  obscured.  The  legalised  principles 
of  business  intrigue  shock  his  common-sense  views  of  mutual 
intercourse :  he  retires  from  scenes  where  his  sympathies  are 
chilled.  About  the  period  last-mentioned,  we  find  him  the 
inventor  of  the  rcd-kttcr^  for  the  greater  security  of  bank-notes 
against  counterfeiting  by  alterations ;  and  also  a  machine  for 
printing  calico  from  rollers.  This  machine  was  a  practical 
thing,  and  produced  some  pleasing  work,  especially  for  curtain 
and  furniture  calico.  In  184G  he  invented  a  routing  macliine 
for  cutting  figures  on  type-metal  rollers  for  oil-cloth  printing, 
which  worked  well,  and  performed  the  labour  of  several  hands. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  Durand  has  been  chiefly 
occupied  in  bank-note  engraving,  and  in  improving  the  geo- 
metrical lathe.  He  has  produced  during  this  period  several 
machines,  all  of  which  are  different.'  They  form  a  series  of  as 
brilliant  improvements  in  machinery  as  have  ever  been 
recorded.  The  machines  arc  no  longer  confined  in  their  range 
to  the  circle  and  oval.  They  are  capable,  by  certain  com- 
binations of  lines,  of  producing  a  great  variety  of  figures,  and 
that,  too,  with  a  softness  and  richness  of  effect  that  emulates 
that  of  colours.  He  is  now  engaged  in  bringing  out  a  discovery, 
in.  connexion  with  his  ma(:hineB,  that  promises  to  make  the 


counterfeiting  and  altering  of  notes  impossible — a  discovery 
that  has  long  been  looked  for  with  a  common  interest  by  Uu> 
country. 

Before  dismissing  the  geometrical  lathe,  we  may  remark  that 
there  is  only  one  man  living  who  can  work  that  machine,  and 
that  man  is  Cyrus  Durand.  If  he  should  bo  taken  away  sud- 
denly, the  invention  would  be  lost  again  to  the  world,  or,  at 
least,  so  far  as  the  production  of  new  work  is  oonoemed,  and 
banks  would  have  to  content  themselves  with  the  use  oif  the 
old  work. 

The  sketch,  which  wc  have  drawn,  wo\ild  be  incomplete 
without  a  brief  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  he  produces  hii 
machines.  His  conception,  in '  all  its  details,  is  fomied  com- 
•  monly  in  the  stillness  of  night.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  retiring 
very  early,  and  after  the  first  sound  sleep,  and  before  the  dawn 
purples  the  east,  wakes  to»  construct  in  his  mind  the  new 
machine,  or  add  the  new  improvement.  He  forms  no  drafts  or 
models  for  himself  or  his  workmen,  but  from  the  vivid  pictured 
conception,  deals  out  to  the  pattern-maker,  or  under  mechanic, 
the  thoughts  which  they  are  to  shape  in  wood  or  metal.  No 
poet  has  ever  been  able  to  create  so  sensibly  the  plan  of  his 
poem  as  C3rrus  Durand  calls  up  before  the  eye  of  his  mind 
the  principles  of  his  machines.  They  appear  'in  embodied 
machinery. 

The  life  of  such  a  man  as  Durand  is  highly  instructive.  It 
is  the  true  *'  study  for  the  million."  It  presents  the  inherent 
energies  of  the  mind  at  work ;  and  whilst  it  lays  open  to  view 
the  many  disadvantages  under  which  the  self-educated  pass 
their  lives,  and  brings  strikingly  to  view  the  importance  of  a 
directive  education ;  it  also  brings  to  light  the  vigour  and 
resources  of  a  thoughtful  mind  becoming  great  ia  wrestling 
with  the  forces  of  nature.  It  does  more.  It  leads  us  to  ques- 
tion the  truthfulness  of  existing  systems  of  education,  and 
strengthens  the  conviction  that  a  cold,  artificial,  and  frag- 
mentary method  of  training  the  mind,  has  im]Mroperly  usurped 
the  place  of  nature.  If  education  is  barren,  its  barrenness 
must  be  attributed  to  the  ttntruthfttlness^jjbe  system,  and 
not  to  the  thing  i^eif.  ^^^ 

The  interest,  however,  which  attaches  to  such  a  lifv  is 
seldom  satisfactory.  Too  commonly,  it  is  the  awakening  of 
an  inquiry  that  must  remain  ungratified.  The  springs  of  action 
are  without  the  sphere  of  our  observation.  We  would  see 
the  struggles  of  the  self-educated  and  watch  with  his 
watchings.  We  would  look  approvingly  upon  the  rude  planb 
that  contained  the  promise  and  hope  of  the  future.  We 
would  look  in  pity  upon  his  disappointments  and  whisper 
encouragement.  We  would  record  his  observations  and  be  a 
party  to  all  the  warfare,  and  alliances,  and  treaties  of  his 
thoughts ;  but  these  things  are  denied  to  us.  We  must  be 
eontent  -with  the  naked  facts  of  his  existence.  The  life  of  the 
seif-eduoated  is  commonly  a  hidden  one.  It  is  lived  more  in 
the  heart  than  in  public.  The  witnesses  of  its  deeds  arc 
oftener  the  flickerings  of  the  dying  lamp  and  the  light  of 
midnight  stars  than  the  eyes  of  men.  No  notes  are  taken, 
and  when  years  have  passed  by,  the  man  himself  can  do  little 
more  than  speak  of  toils,  the  long- suspended  contest,  and  the 
triumph  so  tardily  acknowledged  by  the  people ;  or  worse  still, 
the  practical  conception,  the  honours  and  profits  of  which 
were  stolen  by  designing  men.  Cunning  waylays  the  steps  of 
skill :  the  dust  6f  the  conflict  hides  the  victor  from  view,  and 
thus  deprives  us  of  a  knowledge  of  the  peaceful  contention, 
rich  at  once  in  suggestion  and  hopes.  The  internal  as  well  as 
the  external  steps  by  which  the  self  educated  man  attains  the 
results  of  his  life,  are  the  true  materials  of  his  memoir,  the 
lessons  which  genius  reads  to  the  world. 

Cyrus  Durand,  the  sketch  of  whose  life  we  now  close,  con- 
tinues with  imabated  zeal  to  prosecute  the  labours  of  his  life — 
*<  still  achieving,  still  pursuing."  He  is  now  connected  with 
the  firm  of  Dantforth,  Wright,  and  Co.,  bank-note  engravers. 
New  York.  His  residence  is  in  Newark.  He  is  zealous  and 
constant  in  his  devotions  to  all  the  members  of  his  family, 
who  unreservedly  look  to  him  with  tenderness  and  reverence, 
ever  happy  in  being  able  to  meet  the  simple  and  almost  child- 
like wants  of  his  nature. 
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Thb  story  of  Dr.  Joiin  Fanstus,  as  it  was  popularly  believed 
hj  OUT  grandfathers,  and  upon  which  so  xntich  wit  and  in- 
genuity and  research  have  been  expended,  ran  pretty  much  as 
follows :—  "* 

He  was  bom  in  Germany  of  poor  parents.  His  father  was 
unable  to  bring  him  up,  but  he  had  a  brother  living  near  him, 
who  took  a  great  fancy  to  his  nephew,  and  resolved  to 
make  a  scholar  of  him^  So  ke  put  Mm  to  sohool*  atttd  after- 
wards entered  him  at  the  tmiversity  to  Bt«dy  dtvuuty ;  b«t 
this  was  by  no  mMM  to  the  youth's  tMte^  a&d  though  he 
applied  himself  to  it  vith  tolerable  dfliftnee,  he  applied  far 
more  diligently  to  jiecromancy  and  magic,  charma  and  aooth-» 
saying,  witchcrttit,  and  the  like.  At  last,  .he  reached  such  a 
pitch  of  perfectioB  in  the  black  art,  that  he  attained  to  the 
power  of  commandisig  the  devil  to  appear  whenever  he  pleased. 
One  day  he  wa0  walking  in  a  wood  near  Wirtemberg  with  a 
friend,  who  expressed  a  desire  to  see  some  evidence  of  tho 
doctor's  art,  aad  asked  him,  could  he  then  and  there  bring  the 
demon  Mephistopheks  before  them.  Upon  the  first  call  giv«a 
by  Faostns,  thso  devil  made  a  noise  as  if  heaven  and  eatrth 
were  coming  together,  and  then  made  a  roaring  as  if  the  wood 
had  been  ft^  of  ^ild  beasts.  The  doctor  then  made  a  circle 
for  him,  and  round  it  he  ran  with  a  noise  like  that  of  ten 
thousand  waggons  going  at  full  speed  over  rough  pavement. 
After  this  it  thundered  and  lightened  as  if  the  whole  world 
had  been  oa  fire.  Faustus  and  his  friend  were  amazed  at  this 
noiae,  and,  tired  with  the  devil's  long  tarrying,  thought  to 
leave  the  circle^  whereupon  the  latter  personage  uttered  incli 
ravishing  music  as  waa  sever  heard  in  this  world. 

After  many  other  wonderful  prodigies,  the  worthy  doctor 
succeeded  in  so  mastering  the  refractory  spirit,  that  he  bouitd 
him  over  to  appear  to  him  at  his  house  by  ten  o'cliock  next 
day.  Mephistopheles  accordingly  appeared,  and  Fjrasttts  il^ 
formed  him  ttu^Bft  wished  him  henceforth  to  serve  him  with 
whatever  he  iraHd.  This  was  decliat4  uftlesa  he  signed  aft 
agreement  with  his  own  blood  to  deUver  himaelf  up  to  Lucifer, 
the  Prince  of  I>arkiiesB,  at  the  expimtioii  of  a  certain  date. 
After  much  bargaining  and  chaffering,  the  liiwt  of  power  and 
enjoyment  so  overcame  Faustus  that  he  ooaseated  and  signed 
the  fatal  bond* 

When  he  had  done  so,  he  oaQed  MephislopheleB  and 
delivered  it  to  him,  whereupon  the  spirit  told  him  that  if  ho 
did  not  repent  of  whs;t  had  happened,  he  should  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  his  thoughts  could  conceive,  and  that  he  would  im« 
mediately  divert  him.  He  caused  a  kennel  of  hounds  to  run 
down  a  hart  in  the  hatl>  and  immediately  varnished ;  then  a 
bull  danced  before  Faustus ;  then  appeared  a  fight  between  ft 
lion  and  a  bear ;  and  then  followed  some  most  exquisite 
music,  to  the  sound  of  which  some  hundreds  of  spirits  danced. 
^Mien  these  had  disappeared,  ten  sacks  of  silver  appeared  on 
the  fioor ;  but  it  was  so'  hot  thaC  no  one  but  himself  could 
handle  it 

The  report  of  what  Dr.  Faustus  had  done  soon  got  abrosd^ 
and  none  of  his  neighbours  woidd  keep  his  company ;  but  his 
attendant  spirit  was  constantly  with  him,  and  executed  his 
bidding  in  all  things.  Not  far  from  his  house  lived  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  Biahop  of  SaUsburg, 
whose  houses  and  cellars  Mephistopheles  used  to  visit,  and 
carry  away  the  best  of  everything  they  contained^  Ono  day 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  had  invited  most  of  the  gentry  of  the 
country  to  dinner,  for  whose  entertainment  an  abundance 
of  provisions  was  got  ready.  The  gentry  being  come,  and 
all  ready  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  in  an  instant  of  time  Mephis- 
topheles came  and  took  all  away  with  him,  to  their  great 
tenor  and  astonishment.  If  at  any  time  Faustus  had  a  longing 
for  wild  fowl,  the  spirit  would  caU  whole  flocks  in  at  the 
window,  so  that  no  lock  or  key  could  keep  them  out.  He  also 
taught  Faustus  to  fly  in  the  air,  and  perform  a  variety  of 
other  extraordinary  tricks. 

The  worthy  doctor  was  ere  long  favoured  with  a  glimpse 
into  the  lower  regions,  and  saw  and  heard  all  the  unfortunates 


who  suffered  torments  there.  He  found  that  the  whole  region 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  ccUp,  or  deep  holes,  and  in  ever>' 
one  of  these  there  was  a  devil,  whose  duty  it  was  to  punish 
the  inmates.  He  was  much  struck  by  the  sight,  and  inquired 
of  Mephistopheles  what  sort  of  people  they  were  that  lay  in 
the  first  dark  pit.  He  was  told  they  were  physicians,  who 
had  poisoned  many  thousands  in  trying  experiments  upon 
them,  and  were  now  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had 
treated  Iheir  patients,  though  not  with  the  same  effect,  for 
death  never  came  to  release  them  from  their  misery.  Over 
their  heads  was  a  shelf  laden  with  gallipots,  full  of  poison. 
Having  passed  them,  he  came  to  a  long  entry,  in  which  there 
was  a  great  crowd,  and  he  asked  him  what  they  were  in  the 
other  world,  and  was  told  they  were  pickpockets,  who  loved 
to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  so,  to  content  them,  they  were  put  in  a 
crowd  here.  He  saw  many  other  varieties  of  evil-doers,  in 
variotts  stages  of  torment,  which  space  wiU  not  permit  us  to 
enumerate. 

The  fkme  of  Dr.  Faultus  having  reached  the  emperor's  ears, 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him  and  some  of  his  tricks  and 
exploits.  So  the  doctor  paid  a  visit  to  court,  and  while  con- 
versing with  the  emperor,  saw  a  nobleman  looking  out  of  a 
window.  He  instantly  fastened  a  pair  of  horns  on  his  head, 
so  that  he  could  not  get  his  head  in  till  Dr.  Faustus  took  them 
oS  tat  him.  But  he  was  greatly  enraged  at  being  thus  made 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  court,  and  resolved  upon  being 
revenged  upon  Faustus.  He  therefore  lay  in  wait  for  him 
outside  of  the  town,  intending  to  stop  him  and  chastise  him 
on  his  return  from  the  court.  Faustus,  coming  by  a  wood- 
lide,  beheld  the  lord  mounted  on  a  prancing  war-horse,  and 
immediately  ordered  the  spirit  to  whirl  him  aloft,  and  set  him 
down  in  the  emperor's  palace  with  a  pair  of  horns  on  his  head, 
whioh  he  could  nev»  get  off  till  his  dying  day. 

On  another  occasion,  the  doctor  was  rambling  through  a 
field,  and  out  of  frolic  devoured  a  load  of  hay  in  the  presence 
of  the  farmer  who  owned  it,  and  then  placed  it  again  on  his 
cart  in  the  twinklmg  of  an  eye.  Looking  out  of  a  window,  ho 
saw  some  students  fighting,  thirteen  against  seven,  and  struck 
them  all  blind,  so  that  they  fought  at  random,  and  hit  their 
firiends,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  bystanders.  As  soon  as 
they  had  separated^  he  restored  them  their  eyesight.  Another 
timge  he  was  disturbed  by  the  shouting  and  bawling  of  some 
drunken  clowns  in  an  inn,  so  he  made  thi^  all  dumb.  He 
found  a  young  gentleman  pining  for  love  of  a  young  lady,  who 
sIsadfiMtly  refused  to  receive  his  addresses,  and  gave  him  a.n 
enchanted  ring,  with  instructions  to  slip  it  suddenly  on  the 
cruel  fkir  one's  fingiff .  The  moment  it  touched  her,  she  began 
to  bum  with  love  fbr  him  whom  before  she  had  hated,  and 
sought  his  company  unceasingly,  and  when  he  again  proposed 
to  her,  A»  accepted  him  joyfully.  He  also  made  a  herd  of 
unruly  swine,  whom  their  owner  could  not  drive  to  market, 
go  the  whole  way  dancing  and  fiddling  into  the  town ;  and 
performed  a  thousand  other  tricks,  which  am  recorded  by  his 
•  chroniclers. 

At  last  the  inevitable  hour  drew  near.  The  twenty-four 
years  for  which  he  had  agreed  to  sell  himself  drew  to  an  end, 
and  the  spirit  served  him  with  a  solemn  warning  that  he  must 
psepase  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  compact.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing the  receipt  of  this,  in  order  to  drive  away  dull  care,  lie 
sent  for  the  doctors  and  bachelors  of  art,  and  the  other 
students,  to  dine  with  him,  and  provided  fine  music  and 
entertainment  for  them.  But  all  could  not  keep  up  liis 
spirits,  for  the  time  was  at  hand.  Whereupon  his  counte- 
nance changing,  his  guests  inqxdred  the  cause  of  his  uneasi- 
ness, and  in  reply  he  confessed  all  his  transactions  with  the 
devil.  He  had  no  sooner  finished  his  narration,  than  there 
came  on  a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
Faustus  then  went  into  the  great  hall,  the  doctors  and 
masters  staying  in  the  next  room,  intending  to  hear  his  end. 
About  twelve  o'clock  the  house  shook  terribly,  as  though  it 
wo\ild  have  tumbled  down  about  their  ears ;  and  suddenly  ^1 
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the  windows  were  ahskeo   violently  and  broken  to  pieces,  the  Uat  eentuiy  and  in  tbii.     And  it  hi«,  as  we  all  know, 

Then  cune  another  great  clap  of  thunder,  and  the  door  flew  deiired  new  and  undjing  interest  from  hating  been  the  lubjec: 

open,  and  a  mightj  rushing  wind  entered,  with  the  hissing  of  of  Ooethe's  great  drams.     It  has  also  been  ably  illustrated  by 

•erpents,  and  the  most  hideous  and  dreadful  screams  and  Kembrandt,  in   an  etching  which  we  reprodnce.     We  n»d 

cries,  upon  which  they  heard  Faustus  shrieking  piteously,  as  hardly  say  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  such  a  persona^r 

if  in  the  greatest  agony,  followed  by  dreadful  roaiing  and  as  Faustus  ever  t^xialed.     Some  tuthot  hae  suppoaed  that  the 

blBSpbeming.  and  then  all  wiia  silent.     When  daylight  came,  le^nd  had  its  origin  in  the  invention  of  printing,  the  honom 


they  mustered  up  courage  to  enter  the  hall,  and  found  his  of  which  belongs  in  part,  as  we  all  know,  to  John  Fust,  oi 

brains  beaten  out  against  the  wall,  the  floor  aprinkled  with  Faust,     It  appears,  ncverthelen,  more  probable  that  the  hero 

blood,  and  hi*  two  eye-balla  lying  in  it.    They  searched  in  of  all  these  tales  was  a  student  in  theology,  bom  at  Weimar, 

Tain  for  hi*  body,  but  at  last  found  it  lying  on  a  dungluU  or  at  Xundtig,  in  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 

ontside,  amashed  and  torn  to  pieces.    Out  of  respect  to  his  century.      The  first  written  work  on  tlie  subject  ot  which 

learning  and  other  qualifications,  it  received  a  decent  burial.  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  the  "History  of  Faust  and  of 

The  story  of  Faustus  has  famished  msterials  for  the  in-  Christopher  Wagner,  his  valet,  by  Qeorge  Rodolph  Widmss : 

genuity  and  iaduitiy  of  numerous  Gennan  writers,  both  in  Frankfort,  1C8T." 
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PARIS:  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


W  t  now  preieDt  a  aketch  of  the  city  of  Paiii — pMt  and  preaent. 
The  pen  and  the  pencil  hare  both  been  employed,  and  we 
trust  not  in  Tain.  There  is  aomething  rematkablf  inteteiting 
(bout  theae  old  European  citiea,  which  fully  lepays  a  tiip 
acrois  the  Atlantic.  More  oi  leaa  they  >eem  to  belong  to  oui- 
aelrea.  Hare  solemn  and  awe-inapiiing  aie  the  ruinB  of 
Klaereh  and  Babylon ;  but  between  ua  and  them  there  is  a 
gulf;  Dui  fathen  never  trod  thdr  itreeta.— our  hiatory  it 
totally  unconnected  with  thein.      Not  bo  with  Pari*  and 


atream  roll*  ita  obatrucled  watera  oroond  a  thickly -wooded 
iatand ;  the  air  is  filled  with  noxious  vapoura,  and  the  cry  of 
the  bittern  alone  diaturba  the  eilence.  Trees,  cloae  clualering 
together,  apread  their  gnarled  arma  over  the  atreani ;  reeda 
and  ruahcB  ipring  upward  on  the  margin ;  there  ia  no  aign  of 
life  or  ciTili«ation.  Stop :  among  the  tan gled.bruah wood,  but 
in  a  apace  uncovered  by  the  tree*,  there  is  a  stone — a  strange, 
rough,  unhewn  atone — on  which  here  and  there  lichens  have 
found  lodgment,  and  creeping  plants  have  trailed.    That  is  a 


I'mdon.    A  short  time  since  we  wandered  over  the  former 
city,  gsied  on  ita  noble  structures  old  and  new,  noticed  the 

tscea  ol  destruction  imprinted  on  the  ancient  edifices,  and 
ithal  we  saw  and  felt  suggested  what  follows,  Paris  is  rich 
in  historic  associations,  as  it  is  rich  in  architectural  embellish- 
ments j  there  are  stories  in  its  caeementa  bnd  sermons  in  its 
itonet.  We  begin  at  the  beginning-a  beginning  not  quite  so 
remote  as  the  fiood,  but  two  thousand  years  or  more  agone. 
Two  thousand  ye<rs  ago!  What  do  we  aee:  A  turbid 
■Vol.  Hl.-No.  XVI. 


Bruid'a  etone ;  and  at  the  dead  of  night,  in  white  robes  and 
with  aacred  linives,  come  the  Druit-s  to  offer  up  in  sacrifice  a 
man  to  Qod. 

But  Druidioal  sway  is  soon  to  end.  The  Itoman  eagle,  lord 
of  all  the  fowls  of  the  air,  has  pounced  on  lesser  birds  of  prey 
than  that  of  Gaul;  but  Gaul  cannot  escape  — Gaul  muit 
succumb,  mid,  like  the  othtr  nations  uf  the  eatth,  have  no 
king  but  Cmar. 

The  Gauls  began  to  build  a  city  on  the  old  island,  but  it 
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was  a  miserable  place ;  miserable,  however,  as  it  might  be,  it 
was  the  cradle  of  the  French  metropolis ;  and  now,  when 
Roman  prowess  had  subdued  opposition,  'Roman  ingenuity 
was  exerted  to  make  the  city  of  the  island  a  creditable  spot. 
The  axe  of  the  woodsman  rang  in  the  forest  to  good  purpose, 
the  prairie  became  not  a  fruitful  field  but  a  peopled  city,  and 
under  the  name  of  Lutece  became  famous  all  over  France. 
Caesar  made  this  city  a  formidable  place,  and  erected  strong 
ramparts  to  defend  it  from  hostile  attack. 

And  not  only  was  Lutece  well  defended ;  it  was  embellished 
and  adorned  with  all  that  Roman  taste  and  genius  could 
suggest,  or  Roman  ingenuity  accomplish.  With  the  blocks  of 
stone  extracted  from  the  quarries  they  sculptured  the  gods  of 
Olympus,  erected  temples  and  palaces,  and  especially  one 
sacred  edifice  to  the  God  of  War,  the  locality  of  which  is  still 
known  as  Montmartre  (Mont-de-Mars). 

The  identity  of  Paris  with  the  ancient  Lutece  is  proved  by 
reference  to  Ca)sar*s  Commentaries.  Clear  enough  it  is  from 
his  description  that  Lutece  and  Paris  were  one  and  the  same. 
How  the  city  came  to  be  called  Paris  has  been  disputed — 
and  what  etymology  has  not? — but  the  opinio^  generally 
received  is  that  it  derived  its  nai^^  from  the  Belgic  emigrants 
who,  under  the  name  of  Parisii,  settled  there  shortly  after  its 
foundation. 

When  the  Romans  quitted  Gaul,  ajid  the  Franks  ^ad  ^gtab- 
lished  themselves  in  that  country,  Clovis  set  up  his  ^es^t  of 
government  on  the  island-city.  This  was  in  the  year  of  grac^ 
509.  When  the  terrible  Attila  advanced  upon  the  pity, 
threatening  to  overwhelm  it  with  destruction,  t^^e  "Vis  no 
help  in  man,  for  the  city  W{^  but  ill-provided  with  ^oopfi, 
and  the  tears  of  old  men,  and  the  cries  of  <ihildren,  and  t^^ 
shrieks  of  despairing  mothers,  seemed  a  fitting  prelude  \o  t\\fi 
terrible  tragedy  which  was  soon  to  take  place.  But — so  goes 
the  legend — there  was  one  in  the  city  more  powerful  thf^ 
Attila  with  all  his  arms  :  holy  Genevieve— poor  simple  voman 
as  she  was— prayed,  and  her  prayers  saved  the  city,  and  turned 
back  the  **  Scourge  of  God. 

For  some  centuries  Paris  rexpained  without  any  material 
enlargement  or  improvement.    There  were  two  bridges,  one  at 
the  north,  and  one  at  the  south,  with  tetea  des  ponts^  being 
indeed  both  gates  and  fortresses  :  on  the  right  bank  was  the 
Grand  CMtelet,  and  on  the  left  the  Petit  Chdtelet,    But  during 
the  reign  of  her  first  kings  she  foimd  the  island  too  small ;  for 
her  population,  her  commerce,  her  manufactures  were  increas- 
ing ;  so  she  crossed  the  water.    Then  a  wall  was  er^ctedj  a  high, 
strong  wall  with  battlements  and  towers,  which  enclosed  a~ 
portion  of  the  country  o^  either  side  of  the  Seine.    In  those 
days  there  stood  hard  by  the  cathedral — which,  by  the  way,  was 
begun  by  Charlemagne  and  finished  by  Philip  Augustus— a 
Roman  church,  afterwards  a  hospital  for  the  sick ;  and  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  the  flower-market  is  now  held,  there  was 
a  sombre-looking  prison  for  the  condemned.    The  world  does 
not  change  so  much  as  we  suppose.    That  old  Roman  hospital 
is  now  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  prison  for  the  condemned,  the 
Conciergerie.    Picturesque  were  the  dwellings  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  fresh,  and  cheerful,  and  healthful  the  air- 
loaded  with  the  perfume  of  fields  and  gardens — happy 'days — 
but  cities  will  grow,  and  fields  and  gardens  must  give  p. ace  to 
busy  streets  and  carrefours.    The  wall  which  had  been  set  up 
— a  magic  circle  not  to  be  overstepped — was  soon  found  useless, 
the  city  outgrew  its  band,  and  Philip  Augustus  set  up  a  new 
circular  chain,  with  stronger  masonry,  and  higher  towers  than 
its  predecessor.     Paris  was  thus,  as  it  were,  imprisoned.    The 
old  city  was  still  the  same,  like  a  stately  ship  at  anchor — 
connected  with  its  younger  branches  by  the  bridges  which 
spanned  the  stream ;  but  those  younger  branches  were  fast 
extending,  and  houses  and  churches  pressed  against  the  walls 
and  jostled  one  another  within  that  boimdary  line  of  stone. 
Closer  and  closer  grew  the  houses,  the  builders  contriving  to 
build  them  higher  and  higher,  but  all  in  vain ;  every  inch  of 
ground  was  occupied,  and  at  last  they  bounded  over  the  line 
and  went  straggling  out  into  the  country,  there  to  sit  them 
down  at  ease  and   cut    gardens    from    the    adjacent   fields. 
Charles  V.  built  another  wall  which  shared  the  same  fate  as 


its  predecessors,  they  could  not  stop  the  growth  of  the  city, 
it  was  rapidly  becoming  colossal ;  France  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  monster  with  a  head  too  large  for  its  body.  In 
the  time  of  Louis  XL,  Paris  contained  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants. 

Paris  was  at  that  period  divided  into  three  distinct  parts : 
the  city,  the  university,  the  ville.  The  city  was  celebrated 
for  its  churches,  the  ville  for  its  palaces,  and«the  university 
for  its  colleges.  The  city  was  the  oldest,  and  occupied  the 
island — the  mother  of  the  others,  "  like  a  little  old  woman 
between  two  handsome  daughters."  On  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine  was  the  ville,  extending,  in  modem  parlance,  from 
the  Griever  d*  Abondance  to  the  Tuileries ;  or,  as  it  was  then 
expressed,  firom  the  Tower  of  Billy  to  the  Tower  of  Bois.  The 
district  of  the  university  reached  from  the  Tower  of  Nesle  to 
the  Torrmelle ;  that  is,  from  the  Mint  to  the  Hotel  aux  Vieux. 
Thus  they  were  situated — three  clumps  of  houses,  each  clump 
peculiar  and  distinct,  connected  with  the  other  by  bridges 
over  the  river,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  an  immense  plain 
scattered  all  over  with  houses,  rising  up  in  the  fields,  where 
all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables  were  growing,  and  which  in 
turn  was  surroimded  by  a  circle  of  hills. 

The  district  of  the  imiversity  included  the  fields  famous  as 
the  spot  on  which  Julius  erected  his  warm  baths ;  it  embraced 
the  hill  dedicated  to  the  preserver  of  Paris,  St,  Genevieve, 
and  reached  to  what  they  called  the  Papal  gate,  hard  by  the 
present  Pantheon. 

The  island  on  which  the  old  city  had  been  originally  erected 
was  under  the  jurisdiction — ^putting  out  of  the  question  minor 
officers— of  the  bishop ;  the  ville  under  that  of  the  merchant 
provosts  ;  and  the  university  under  the  rector.    •*  The  provost 
of  Paris,  a  royal  and  not' municipal  officer,  was  superior  to  the 
other  three.    The  city  had  Notre  Dame ;  the  ville,  the  Louvre 
and  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  the  university,  the  Sarbonne.    The 
ville  had  the  Halles,  the  city  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  univer- 
sity the  Pr6-aux-clercs.     0£[ences  committed  by  the  students 
at  the  Pr6-aux-clercs,  were  judged  in  the  isiMA  M  the  palace 
of  Justice,  and  punishment  inflicted  at  tn^right  bank  at 
Montfaucon— if  the  rector,  finding  the  king  weak  and  the 
scholars  strong,  did  not  interfere ;  for  it  was  a  privilege  of  the 
scholars  to  be  hanged  in  their  own  district  if  they  chose." 
Each  division  of  Paris  had  its  own  peciiliar  characteristics,  and 
presented  physiognomy,  manners,  customs,  privileges,  and 
history,  totally  distinct.    When  the  spectator  looked  down 
from  an  eminence  on  the  trio  of  towns — the  University,  the 
Qity,  fmd  the  Ville — he  beheld  a  huge  mass  of  streets  inter- 
woven with  one  auother  like  a  curious  piece  of  needlework, 
with  architectiiral  adomiUents,  perfectly  homogeneous  in  their 
character,  presenting  on  every  hand  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  middle  ages.     The  bridges  which  spanned  the  river, 
some  of  wopd  and  some  of  stone,  were  crowded  with  Gothic 
dwellings,  whose  projecting  stories  overhung  the  stream  ;  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  strongly  fortified,  and  with  their  heavy 
doors  and  massive  portcuUi^  h%^e  defiai^Qe  to  hostile  attack. 
With  these  gates  closed  aud  iroja  ch^s  across  the  streets,  and 
the  municipal  watch  marching  tl^e  ill-payed  thoroughfares,  and 
the  sluggish  water  of  \^e  moat  encircling  the.  walls— Paris 
slept  securely. 

Victor  Hugo  has  given  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Paris  as  it 
appeared  in  the  middle  ages,  and  that  description  we  cannot 
do  better  than  present,  especially  as  it  refers  to  that  epoch 
which  is  indicated  in  our  engraving : — 

**  The  breathless  spectator  was  dazzled  or  amazed  by  the 
mjghty  mass  of  roofs,  chinmeys,  streets,  bridges,  squares,  and 
steeples  that  were  below  and  around  him.  Buildings  great 
and  small,  all  ornamented  and  adorned  with  sculptures  ;  the 
towers  of  churches  with  their  rich  masonry ;  the  tawdry 
wooden  houses  with  their  carvings  and  paiut ;  the  towers  of 
castles  and  the  colonnades  of  palaces,  the  minute,  the  vast, 
the  massive,  the  great,  the  light.  At  first  all  was  a  chaos  of 
buildings,  but  after  a  time  the  more  prominent  erections 
assumed  their  proper  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectator. 
Around  him  were  twenty-one  churches,  within  the  small 
circle  of  the  city ;  below  him,  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  was 
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the  Pairis,  with  its  square,  composed  of  fine  old  houses,  into 
which  three  streets  disgorged  themselves  ;  behind  Notfe 
Dame  were  the  cloisters  with  their  Gothic  galleries ;  on  the 
•outh,  the  palace  of ^e  bishop ;  to  the  east,  the  deserted  spot 
called  the  Terrain';  here  and  there  were  high  buildings  more 
profusely  ornamented  than  others  ;  and  then  at  times  a  collec- 
tion of  people  in  a  square ;  a  pillory  at  the  comer  of  a  street ; 
a  piece  of  the  fine  pavement  of  Fhillipe  Augustus.  And 
lastly,  towards  tho  west,  the  Palace  of  Justice  with  its  group 
of  towers.  All  around,  mixed  with  the  lowliest  and  poorest 
houses,  were  the  hotels  of  princes,  beautiful  and  majestic 
abbeys,  colleges,  embattled  towers  and  church  steeples. 
Beyond  the  city  walls  there  were  already  clusters  of  houses 
or  stragglers  seated  in  the  fields  ;  church  towers  and  convents 
erected  in  villages  were  also  observable  in  the  distance." 

Every  great  building  in  that  old  city  was  a  mysterr.  It  had 
as  much  under  the  etgrth  as  it  had  above  it ;  deep,  underground, 
secret  places,  that  no  man  rightly  understood.  Cathedrals  under 
cathedrals,  prisons  and  sepulchres  underneath  palaces,  galleries 
shooting  out  under  the  pavements  of  the  busy  streets.  The 
spectator  who  looked  upon  the  city  saw  only  half  of  the  picture. 
At  the  Bastile,  the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  the  Loiivre,  there 
were  subterranean  prisons,  where  men,  forgotten  of  their  kind, 
were  left  to  rot — buried  alive  in  the  middle  Of  the  earth,  or 
shut  up  in  ttie  massive  stone- work  till  the  gibbet  oi  the  stake 
were  ready.  The  romance  of  the  middle  ages  has  but  little  of 
benevolence  and  humanity  in  it,  and  these  buried  prisons,  and 
the  hangings,  and  floggings,  and  ear-croppingd  in  the  Greve, 
where  the  gibbet  and  the  pillory  were  always  kept,  betokened 
the  spirit  of  the  times. 

In  1420  the  treaty  of  Troyes  gave  Paris  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.  The  English  kept  possession  of  it  for  sixteen 
years,  and  then  it  fell  once  more  to  its  original  possessors,  and 
French  vengeance  being  aroused  and  French  swords  out  of  their 
scabbards,  eyery  one  of  the  garrison  perished.  Francis  I. 
improved  the  city,  not  only  in  an  architectural  but  civil  point 
of  view.  Befor^hls  time  life  and  properly  were  both  insecure, 
even  within  the  walls ;  and  duels,  and  murderSi  and  plunder- 
iags  were  the  nightly  doings  of  the  time.  In  the  religious 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  Paris  was  the  scene  of  a  revolt 
•gainst  the  troops  of  Henry  III.,  known  as  the  **day  of  the 
barricades."  It  was  held  by  the  Leaguers  from  ldS5  to  1594, 
when  it  surrendered  to  Henry  IV.,  under  whose  reign  the 
entire  suburb  of  St.  Germain  was  rebuilt.  In  the  days  of 
Louis  XIII.  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Palais  Royal  were  built, 
and  the  walls  of  the  city  so  extended  as  to  include  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  present  Boulevards.  Yet  the  citizens  of  Paris 
had  still  to  complain  of  their  inefdcletit  pf  otection  ;  for  riots 
of  one  sort  or  other  were  matters  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the 
students  of  the  university  played  such  mad  pranks  that  they 
became  an  offence  to  all  quietly  disposed  people — defying  all 
authority  and  setting  at  naught  the  laW. 

Then  came  the  days  of  the  fourteenth  Louis — the  Great — 
the  monarch  of  monarchs,  the  iUcarnation  of  the  genius  of  his 
time — the  Solomon  of  France.  In  him  Paris  found  a  friend 
and  a  patron,  and  he  devoted  much  careful  attention  to  the 
increase  of  the  splendour  and  power  of  the  city.  Around 
him  clustered  the  brightest  luminaries  of  Europe :  Moliere, 
Racine,  La  Fontaine,  La  Bruy^re,  Boilean,  Turenne,  Villiers, 
and  Conde ;  in  him  French  glory  culminated  afid  Paris  basked 
in  the  light.  What  a  contract  the  succeeding  reign  afforded. 
The  most  culpable  passions  were  fostered,  and  the  most  vicious 
propensities  indulged ;  cottuption  was  esteemed  the  fashion,  and 
vice  elegance.  In  vain  the  architect  Souiflot  restores  St  Gene- . 
vieve;  in  vain  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  presents  its  beautiful 
area;  in  vain  my  lords  and  my  ladies,  rouged,  and  powdered, 
and  pomatumed,  and  smelling  like  a  flower-garden,  flirt  in  the 
splendid  halls  of  Versailles ;  in  vain  the  most  brilliant  repartees 
are  uttered,  and  Boucher  and  Watteau  present  to  us  their 
"Fetes  Galantes,"  painted  in  rose-coloured  boudoirs — all  this 
is  artificial  and  hollow,  and  the  good  old  city  df  Paris  finds  no 
comfort  in  it ;  for  her  poorest  districts  have  sunk  into  more 
abject  wretchedness  than  ever,  and  her  public  streets  are 
defiled  with  scenes  of  fantastic  impiety  and  extravagant  vice. 


The  history  of  Paris,  from  1789  to  the  asstunption  of  impe- 
rial power  by  Napoleon,  is  the  history  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Every  important  scene  in  that  great  drama  was  enacted 
in  the  streets  of  the  city.  There  the  outbreak  began  when 
the  surging  crowd  foamed  and  beat  against  the  Bastile  walls, 
and  laughing  at  its  stony  strength  razed  it  to  the  ground. 
There  the  terrible  struggle  went  on,  when  the  white  lily  had 
been  trampelled  under  foot  and  the  red  cap  was  raised  on  high, 
when  royal  heads  had  bowed  to  the  knife,  and  might  had 
triumphed  over  right.  Paris  streets  literally  ran  with  blood : 
its  old  houses,  hospitals  and  churches,  its  prisons  and  its 
palaces,  echoed  to  the  wild  songs  of  the  daughters  of  the 
guillotine — jocular  songs  in  praise  of  its  inventor.  Dr.  Guillotin. 

Under  Napoleon,  Paris  was  greatly  improved.  Scientific 
and  benevolent  institutions  gave  a  new  and  interesting  cha- 
racter to  the  French  metropolis.  Under  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  it  slowly  advanced ;  but  since  1830,  it  has  made 
rapid  progress.  The  Colunm  of  July,  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  and 
the  Ministerial  Hotel,  on  the  Quay  D*Orsay,  vie  in  magnifi- 
cence with  the  first  European  structures ;  while  within  the  last 
few  months  the  restoration  of  the  Louvre,  under  M.  Visconti, 
has  materially  added  to  the  splendour  of  the  Parisian  archi- 
tecture. At  the  same  time,  new  pavements,  bridges,  markets, 
and  public  gardens  show  that  nothing  that  can  contribute  to 
the  health,  convenience,  and  beauty  cd  Paris  has  been  ne- 
glected. But  in  the  improvements  thus  effected,  muc'.  ■  ; :  •  ^^  old 
grandeur  of  the  city  has  departed.  Man  and  time  1 
concert  to  deface  and  mutilate  the  antique  glory  r       •  • 

has  done  the  least  harm  of  the  two,   the  gre/ 
inflicted  by  a  class  of  men  who  call  themselves  ai^.   '•     ^ 

And  now  of  the  modem  city.     What  a  contrast  is  a^^^r.lc  i 
by  the  first  glance  !    There  the  most  sumptuous  hotels,  bru  • 
liant  equipages,  riches,  fdtes,  fashions ;  here  the  dingy  attic, 
poverty,  privation,  sickness,  woe ;    on  one  side  the  highest 
opulence,  on  the  other  the  deepest  misery.     The  Faubourg 
St.  Marceau,  with  its  wretched  alleys  and  miserable  courts, 
contrasts  most  strangely  with  the  ChaussSe  d' Autia ;  and  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  vnth  the  splendid  hotels  of  the  mil- 
lionaires.    Light  and  darkness  are  not  more  dissimilar  than 
the  contrasts  which  Parisian    life   exhibits — the    filt(i  and 
squalor,  the  taste  and  elegance,  the  misery  and  happiness — 
sudden  as  the  chiaroscuro  of  a  Rembrandt  picture.     See  how 
the  two  classes,  denisehs  of  the  same  city,'  dwelling  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  each  other,  go  their  several  ways,  and  know 
nothing  of  each  other's  joys  or  sorrows.    Even  in  the  same 
house,  how  many  phases  of  life  are  seen.     Here  the  trades- 
man, busy  all  day  long,  is  casting  up  his  day's  accounts  while 
his  shop  is  being  closed,  and  the  rich  materials  that  have 
tempted  many  a  lady,   fain  to  open  her  purse,  are  stowed 
away ;  fairy-like  muslins,  light  as  the  gossamer  ;  costly  silks, 
and  satins,  and  velvets,  of  rainbow  hues ;  transparent  tarla- 
tanes  and  delicate  cashmeres.    Above  there  is  a  grand  ball 
going  on ;   the  ilite  of  Paris  are  there  doing  due  honour  to 
Terpsichore  on  light  fantastic  toe.    Graceful  forms  are  floating 
in  those  gorgeous  rooms,  where  the  air  seems  heavy  with  the  - 
perfume,  and  the  cheerful  strains  of  music  are  borne  upon  the 
breeze.     Above  them  still  a  man  is  working  hard  at  some 
mechanical  employment ;   and  his  wife,  with  her  sad  lack- 
lustre eyes,  is  aiding  hiA  in  his  labour.    There  are  six  chil- 
dren in  the  room,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  crying  bitterly, 
partly  with  hunger,  for  they  have  not  tasted  food  all  day, 
partly  with  weariness — it  cannot  sleep,  the  strains  of  music 
aud  the  moving  feet  below  awaken  it  before  it  has  dozed  a 
minute.    And  in  the  next  room  there  is  a  corpse — the  window 
has  been  partially  thrust  back,  and  a  face,  seamed  with  vice 
and  misery  more  than  age,  peers  in  :   that  face  knows  the 
inside  of  every  prison  in  Paris,   and  is  bent  on  evil  now. 
Then  above  them  a  group  of  young  students,  who  are  to  be 
seen  every  day  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  are  playing  cards,  and 
drinking,  and  smoking,  and  singing  ;   and,  above  them  still,  a 
poor  forlorn  woman  rocks  her  child  to  sleep,  and  counts  the 
hours  for  her  husband's  coming.    Just  such  strange  anomalies 
as  these  are  presented  in  a  French  print  recently  issued  in 
Paris,  and  are  to  be  met  with  frequently  enough. 
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A(  in  fiondoa,  the  moit  fuhioDtble  quu-ter  of  the  cit;  ii  into  fbui  quartitrt,  but  u  it  increoaed  oew  aUotiiKntt  became 
M  the  WMt  eod,  and  the  dUtrictt  of  an  opposite  charftct«r  «re  neceMnrj',  though  the  old  name  wu  retained ;  and  hence  we 
moBtly  in  the  eut  and  south.    The  city  waa  originally  diTided      find  that  theie  are  at  present  forty-eigbt  qoarten.     "  Paiii 


At  the  front  the  Art-Huae  unroUa  the  plau  for  the  completion  of  the  LouTre.  I.  Pantheon.  2.  Cathednl  of  Notre 
Dam*.  3.  Hoapital  of  the  InTaUdea.  4.  The  lottitute.  5.  Tover  of  St.  Jamei  la  Boneherie.  6.  St.  Snlpiee.  7.  Tha 
Madeleine.  8.  Cotumn  of  Yend6me  9.  Column  of  July.  10.  Obeliik  of  Luior.  11.  LouTau  Fountain.  12.  FonnUin 
on  the  Place  de  la  Coneorde.  13.  Qate  of  St.  Deol*.  14.  Oato  of  St.  Martin.  Ifi.  Triumphal  Arch  da  I'Etaile,  Fond 
UontmaTtre. 
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howsTer,"  obseiTea  a  modem  tuthor,  "Ib  divided  into  quatten  carried  back  to  the  cuttonB  of  the  OTMid  HoteU  in  the  time 

■a  well  by  ita  maixaeis  u  its  lam ;  and  tfaeae  diffeient  diitricts  of  Louis  XIII.     Then  there  ii  the  Faubourg  Sl  Antoine,  the 

differ  aa  widel;  one  &oai  the  other,  in  the  ideal,  habits,  and  residence  of  those  immenie  maBiei  that  reigned  under  Robea- 

■ppearftnce  of  theii  inhabitanta,  as  in  Che  height  and  size  of  pierre,  and  whom  Napoleon,  after  Waterloo,  reiiise  1  to  summon 

their  buildings,  or  the  width  sad  cleuiUaeBg  of  theii  streeU,  to  his  asaistance.     And  behold  the  ancient  city  of  Paris,  sur- 

The  Chauas^B  d'Autin  breathes  the  atntoaphere  of  the  Boucse,  rounded  by  the  Seine  and  filled  by  a  vaat  and  wretched 

'    and  the  Palais  Royal  is  the  dutrict  of  bankers,  stock-brokers,  population ;  there,  proud  amid  the  iordid  roofs  around  them, 

generala  of  the  Bntpire,  and  rich  tradespeople ;  and  it  is  the  rise  the  splendid  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  that  temple  of  the 

quarter  fullest  of  Ufe,  moat  aaimttted,  most  rife  with  the  spirit  twelfth  century,  which,  in  spite  of  the  Madeleine,  has  not  been 

nf  piogreaa,  change,  luxury,  and  elegance.    Here  are  all  the  surpAssed  in  the  nineteenth ;   th^re  is  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the 

new  buildings,  arcades,  and  ahopj,  and  here  are  given  the  antique  hospital,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Phillipe  Augustus,  tad 

richest  and  most  spleadid  balls.    Uow  difietent  is  the  quarticr  the  Palus  de  Justice,  where  sat  the  Parliament  of  BrouiM 

St.  Oeioudn,  the  district  of  the  long  and  silent  street,  of  the  remukable  in  the  chronicle  of  De  Riiz ! " 


meagre  repast  and  the  large,  well-trimmed  garden,  of  the  Paris  is,  indeed,  a  giaat  city ;  and  if  it  has  lost  somewhat 

great  courtyard,  of  the  broad  and  dark  staircase,  inhabited  by  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  it  haa  obtained  something  better  in  its 

the  sdministratioDS  and  the  old  nobihty,  manifetttDg  no  signs  place.     Onoe,  indeed,  it  was  a  homi^eneons  Gothic  city,  such 

of  change,  no  widening  of  streets,  no  piercing  of  arcades  or  as  Nuremberg  or  Tittoris ;  but  those  days  have  departed,  and 

passages ;  it  hardly  possesses  a  reitaurant  of  note,  and  has  but  a  new  aspect  is  presented  by  the  Trench  metropolis.    In  the 

ooe  unfrequented  theatre.    Further  east,  pn  the  same  side  of  world's  changes,  Paris  may  presently  be  only  a  city  of  the  past, 

the  Seine,  is  the  quBrtUr  of  the  students,  at  once  poor  and  and  the  imaginatioit  pictures  the  old  capital  in  ruins,  its  streets 

popular,  inhabited  by  those  eloquent  and  illustrioua  profeasora  deserted,  and  strewn  with  fr^ments  of  its  architectural  glory ; 

Kho  give  to  France  its  literary  glory.     Then  tber|  is   the  Corinthian  piUata  are  leyelled  and  stately  churches  topple  to 

Uarais,  theretreat  of  the  old-fashioned  judges  and  merchants,  their  fall— another  Palmyra — a  city  of  the  dead,  by  which  the 

where  the  manners  have  been  changed  almost  as  little  as  the  Snne  atill  murmurs,  and  the  reeds  spring  up  on  its  margin, 

hmsa  by  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Here  and  the  cry  of  the  bitten  is  heard  again.    The  work  of  man 

sie  no  carriages,  no  equipages— all  is  still  and  silent — you  are  perishes :  the  work,  of  Qod  endures. 
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THE     TIGER     AND     THE     BOA     CONSTRICTOR. 


CoKTBSTs  between  animals  of  different  species  are  charac- 
terised at  times  by  very  great  ferocity,  as  in  general  they 
originate  in  a  desire,  on  one  side  at  least,  to  effect  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  other,  "with  a  view  to  procuring  thus  an 
article  of  food.  When  a  fight  takes  place  between  a  boa  and  a 
tiger,  they  are  well  matched,  as  they  are  about  the  two  most 
ferocious  animals  in  existence.  If  the  lion,  by  bis  majesty 
and  port,  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  king  of  animals,  the 
tiger  is  the  type  of  the  blood-thirsty  and  savage  despot,  the. 
Neros  and  Caligulas  of  the  earth  ! 

This  animal  at  one  time  was  little  known ;  but  thanks  to  such 
institutions  as  Zoological  Societies,  it,  as  well  as  others  less 
known  in  the  animed  creation,  has  become  familiar,  while 
its  history  has  been  diffused  through  many  channels. 

The  habitation  of  the  tiger  is  Asia.  There,  in  the  forests,  and 
hills,  and  jungles  yet  unconqUered  by  civilisation,  it  holds  its 
court,  and  lords  it  over  the  lesser  animals.  It  dwells,  too,  in 
the  deserts  which  separate  China  from  Siberia,  in  China,  and, 
says  one  writer,  "it  inhabits  Mount  Arafat,  and  the  Hyrcania 
of  old,  famous  for  its  wild  beasts  ;  but  the  greau  st  numbers, 
the  largest,  and  the  most  cruel,  dre  met  with  in  India  and  its 
islands.  In  Sumatra,  the  natives  Ate  so  infatuated  that  they 
seldom  kill  them,  having  a  notion  that  they  are  animated  by 
the  soiUs  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  the  scourge  of  the 
country ;  they  lurk  among  the  bushes  on  the  sides  of  rivers, 
and  almost  depopulate  many  places.  They  arc  insidious,  blood- 
thirsty, and  malevolent,  and  aeem  to  prefer  preying  on 
the  human  race."  Marsdcn,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Sumatra, 
tells  us,  that  the  number  of  people  slain  by  these  rapaeious 
beasts  is  incredible,  and  that  some  persons  have  been  led  to 
try  a  method  of  killing  them.  These  traps  are  very  inge- 
niously contrived.  Sometimes  they  are  in  the  nature  of  strong 
cages,  with  falling  doors,  into  which  the  beast  is  enticed  by  a 
goat  or  dog,  enclosed  as  a  bait.  Sometimes  they  manage  lo 
that  a  large  beam  is  made  to  fall  into  a  groove  across  the 
tiger's  back ;  at  other  times  it  Is  noosed  about  the  loins  with 
strong  ];atans,  or  led  to  ascend  a  plank  nearly  balanced, 
which  turning  when  it  has  passed  the  Centre,  lets  the  animal 
fall  upon  shatp  Stakes  prepared  below.  It  is  the  Knglish 
dominions  in  India,  however,  that  are  the  head- quarters  of 
this  pestilent  animal — there  he  hides  in  the  jungle,  there  it  Is 
that  he  comes  darting  forth  upon  the  unwary  traveller,  with 
that  wonderful  and  terrible  bound  which  is  scarcely  to  be 
resisted,  and  deals  that  gripe  which  makes  the  buffalo  quail, 
and  even  alarms  with  panic-terror  the  huge  elephant  it^f.  Its 
swiftness  is  remarkable.  In  Siiigapore,  a  man  is  killed  by  a 
tiger  every  day,  on  an  average.  Pliny,  who  In  many  things  was 
most  observing  and  correct,  alludes  to  this  quality,  which  has 
been  denied.  But  modern  travellers  have  proved  the  extreme 
correctness  of  Pliny's  remark  when  he  says,  *' animal  tre- 
mendaa  velocitatis," — as  they  have  all  agreed  to  allow  its  great 
velocity  or  speed.  It  will  outstrip  the  swiftest  horse  in  the 
chase,  and  can  only  be  captured  by  artifice,  or  by  being 
surrounded. 

There  has  been  great  question  as.  to  whether  the  tiger  is  or 
in  hot  brave,  and  anecdotes  are  related  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  with  great  zest.  The  summing  up  of  all  evidence 
seems  to  convey  an  impression  that,  under  many  circumstances, 
the  tiger  is  hardy  in  the  extreme,  while  some  creatures  of  the 
kind  are  timid  and  irresolute.  That  some  of  them  have  dogged 
courage,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Father  Tochard*s  description 
of  a  combat  between  a  tiger  and  two  elephants,  at  Siam,  is 
tremendous.  He  says*  that  two  elephants  were  introduced, 
with  their  heads  and  trunks  defended  by  a  shield.  The  tiger 
was  let  in  upon  them,  tied,  however,  with  cords,  and  thus 
held  until  the  elephants  had  beat  the  breath  out  of  him  with 
their  trunks.  Then  he  was  let  loose.  Up  he  flew,  witli  his 
terrible  bound,  and  a  still  more  terrible  roar»  at  the  trunk  of 
the  animal  which  was  nearest.    The  elephant  was  ready,  met 

•  Tochard,  Reise  vach  Siam.    1747. 


him  on  his  tusks,  and  dashed  him  back.  This  could,  only 
check  the  tiger,  because  it  disabled  him,  and  the  ^lepluuit 
continued  his  combat  for  some  time  with  three  fresh  tigers. 

It  is  the  tigress  that  is  brave  indeed  when  her  young  are  in 
danger.  In  India,  a  captain  had  two  tiger  cubs  broug^ht  to 
him,  which  he  put  in  a  stable.  They  had  been  stolen  in  tbeir 
mother's  absence.  When  night  caind  on,  her  furious  cries 
were  heard  without^  and  so  desperate  were  the  efforts  of  tbe 
furious  tigress  to  enter  the  house,  that  the  alarmed  inhabitants 
gave  up  the  cubs  in  the  utmost  terror* 

Ten  rupees  were  once  the  reward  for  capturing  a  tiger  in.  tbe 
territories  of  the  East  India  Company,  though,  ao  terrible  are 
its  depredations,  that  no  mercenary  incentive  seems  wanting 
to  tempt  men  to  its  chase  and  destruction.  Animals  are  not 
its  only  prey :  man  is  not  safe,  and  children  are  but  morsels 
in  its  devouring  maw. 

The  Bengal  tiger  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  otHer 
species  by  his  transverse  dark  stripes.  He  is  thinner  and 
lighter  than  the  lion ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  yellow, 
the  under  part  white ;  the  whole  internsl  face  of  the  ears, 
and  a  spot  on  the  external  surface  round  and  over  the  eyes, 
the  end  of  the  muzzle,  cheeks,  throat,  neck,  chftst,  belly,  and 
internal  sides  of  the  limbs,  are  white ;  and  the  tail  is  annulated 
with  black  on  a  whitish-yellow  ground.  The  pupils  of  the 
eye  are  generally  said  to  be  round. 

Tigers  have  been  sometimes'.tamed  to  a  wonderful  degree,  and 
in  Madr;^s  people  sometimes  take  round  a  tiger  for  exhibition, 
which  is  occasionally  supplied  with  a  sh^ep  or  other  animal  to 
display  Its  strength  upon.  All  its  wild  ferocity  is  thus  shown, 
its  leaping  power,  its  savage  way  of  eat.ng ;  and  yet  to  its 
keeper  it  is  tame  and  gentle.  Still,  though  in  the  museum  of 
Paris  and  elsewhere  have  been  known  tigers  as  tame  as  dogs, 
they  should  never  be  wholly  trusted.  The  smell  and  sight  of 
blood  will  geuer ally  arouse  &11  their  worst  and  most  terrible 
instincts. 

The  very  young  tiger  is  about  the  size  of  a  kitten  three 
months  old,  which  It  very  much  resembles.  But  it  soon 
grows  and  becomes  «s  dangerous  as  it  is  at  first  harmless 
And  Wf ak. 

The  tiger,  like  the  lion,  b«longs  to  the  gentts  Felis,  and  is 
called  f'eKa  tigrU  in  the  clear  monograph  of  the  genus  Felis 
by  Temminck. 

The  Boa  CamtHctor,  one  of  which  tribe  appears  in  our  first 
illuntration,  is  not  so  large  as  the  ancients  would  have  us 
beliete.  Aristotle  speaks  of  African  serpents  as  long  as 
vessels,  by  which  a  galley  with  three  oars  might  have  been 
overturned.  Pliny  talks  of  Indian  serpents  capable  of  swal- 
lowing deer,  ^lun  mentions  dragons  of  eighty  to  a  hundred 
cubits  in  length  }  and  Suetonius  declares  that  there  was  exhi- 
bited  at  Home,  under  Augustus  Caesar,  a  living  serpent  of 
fifty  cubits  in  length. 

They  are,  really,  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  and  will,  it 
is  said,  swallow  dogs,  deer,  and  even  oxen.  The  boa  belongs 
to  the  order  Ophidia,  The  Boa  Constrictor  proper  is  said  not 
to  be  found  where  the  tiger  is  common ;  and  recent  travellers 
assert,  the  huge  snake,  known  in^ndia  to  attack  such  aiiimRla 
as  the  tiger,  to  be  a  python.  They  inhabit  aquatic  situations, 
placing  themselves  in  ambuscade  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where 
animals  come  to  quench  their  thirst.  Rdlled  upon  themselves 
in  spires,  they  form  a  disk  of  seven  feet  in  diameter,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  head  is  placed.  They  thus  await  their 
prey  in  a  motionless  position,  only  raising  the  head  occa* 
sionally  some  feet  above  this  sort  of  spiral  to  observe  if  any 
animal  approaches.  As  soon  as  they  imagine  it  within  reach, 
they  shoot  forth  like  a  spring.  They  twirl  round  its  neck  for 
the  purpose  of  strangling  it,  in  which  they  generally  succeed. 
They  have  been  known  to  stop  a  man  on  horseback  by  a 
sudden  dart  from  a  tree,  to  which  their*  tail  remained  fastened. 
The  second  of -the  accompanying  engravings  represents  a  very 
common  occurrence. 

Hunting  is  one  of  the  strongest  passLots  of  man.    This  is 
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easily  explained.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  human  race  had  little  to  depend  on  for  food  save 
the  produce  of  their  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  chase.  It  is 
prohable  that  the  inventive  genius,  which  enabled  man  to 
provide  arms  and  weapons  for  this  purpose,  drew  his  first 
attention  to  the  horrid  thought  of  war,  by  which,  probably  on 
a  small  scale,  he  was  able  to  provide  himself  with  victuals  by 
pilfering  the  successful  hunter.  JThose  m\ist  have  been  strange 
times,  when  man  in  his  primeval  simplicity,  with  im tutored 
mind,  and  the  most  inartificial  weapon,  wandered  through  the 
Tsst  plains  of  the  early  world,  hid  himself  in  the  forest  or  the 
brake,  conceeled  himself  in  trees,  and  waylaid  the  new  and 
strange  beasts  thnt  came  in  his  way,  and  having  satisfied 
hunger,  and  drunk  from  the  clear  s^eam,  laid  hinlielf  down 
to  "ileep  hpnfath  the  shade  of  some  rude  bower,  fa**hion*'d  by 
the  ingenuity  of  his  equally  wild  and  primitive  mate. 

In  thone  days,  the  wild  beasts— the  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
panther,  and  the  bear — were  the  terror  of  the  human  race,  as 
they  remained  until  men  began  to  overcome  them  by  inge- 
nuity and  the  sheer  strength  of  numbers.  A  hundred  arrows 
and  a  hundred  lances  did  that  which  a  single  bow  and  spear 
could  not  have  done,  until  the  day  and  hour  came  when  the 
strange  invention  of  gunpowder  placed  us  on  a  level  with,  or 
even  alove  the  brute  creation,  in  single-handed  contests. 

But  now,  even  with  the  rifle  and  the  fowling-piece,  there 
are  animals  ivhom  it  is  dangerous  to  encounter,  though  under 
every  advantage  of  time  and  place,  and  against  which  it  is 
needful  to  employ  all  that  activity  And  ingenuity  which 
characterise  the  great  fictitious  creation  of  the  American 
novelist,  honest  Hawkeye,  and  the  real  and  extraordinary 
Gerard, 'Gumming,  and  Sir  W.  C.  Harris,  whose  lion  hunts 
Are  so  wondrous,  that  we  should  hesitate  to  credit  them  did 
we  not  personally  know  the  veracity  of  Gerard,  and  lament 
ihe  high  soul  and  honourable  character  of  our  departed  friend 
Harris,  whose  travels  in  Shoa  and  whose  wild  sports  in 
Africa  will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 

The  tiger  is  even  more  dangerous  than  the  lion,  from  the 
simple  fact  of  its  stealthy  and  crawling  character.  It  roars 
not  like  the  king  of  beasts,  and  creeps  about,  seeking  whom  it 
may  devour,  with  a  cautious  stepi  which  scarcely  any  other 
animal  possesses,  save  and  except,  perhaps,  the  psnthers  and 
-  bears  that  firequent  Dismal  Sw^amp,  and  that  creep  round  the 
bayous  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  early  history  of  India,  we  find  that  the  ravages  of 
lions  and  tigers  were  carried  to  such  a  fHghtful  extent,  that 
whole  hamlets  of  the  weak  and  pusiUanimous  natives  were 
destroyed  by  them ;  and  that  whenever  an  attempt  was  made 
to  face  them,  it  was  made  by  regular  armies  congregated  for 
that  purpose.  Even  these  collected  forces  were  often  routed 
by  the  wild  animals  of  the  woods.  But,  subsequently,  British 
officers  found  their  way  into  these  savage  fortresses,  with 
their  cool  coursge  and  their  superior  fire-arms  t  and  yet  even 
they  had  to  record  fearftil  stories  of  the  furious  beasts,  and  had 
to  tell  the  tale  of  the  death  of  many  a  brave  comrade  in  the 
strange  and  novel  contest.  The  tiger  had  not  yet  learnt  to 
dread  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  nor,  before  severe  lessons,  to 
become  more  cautious  and  circumspect.  In  the  time  of 
Le  Vaillant,  lions  would  enter  an  encampment  and  coolly 
carry  off  the  ^  fattest .  sleeper,  generally  some  unfortunate 
Hottentot  woman. 

Even  when  elephants  were  used  in  the  tiger  htint,  it  was 
difficult  to  find  anizftals  of  that  species  ready  to  charge  the 
jangle  when  the  trail  of  the  tiger  left  a  marked  scent ;  or  when 
such  animals  were  known,  they  commanded  a  very -high  price. 
But  now  there  has  come  a  great  change  in  the  disposition  of 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  Indian  and  African  %ild^rn'ess,  and  the 
tiger  commits  its  depredations  only  where  the  persevering  and 
indomitable  valour  of  the  English  sportsman  is  unknown,  or 
where  his  rifle  with  its  heavy  and  deadly  ball  is  new.  The 
meekest  and  mildest  of  the  servants  of  the  East  India  pom- 
psny  will  now  sally  forth  on  their  elephants,  seated  in  their 
howdsh,  with  their  guide,  to  hunt  the  tiger  to  its  very  lair ; 
this  animal  now  having  to  be  driven  forth  often  from  jxingle 
uid  save  by  the  rocket  and  other  projectiles. 


A  tiger  hunt  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  whole  subject  of  tiger  hunting  is  a  matter  of 
inexhaustible  interest,  and  a  volume  might  easily  be  written 
on  the  hunts  which  have  been  undertaken  against  this  fero- 
cious beast  of  prey. 

Captain  Mundy  describes  one  with  great  efiect.  He  says : 
**  On  clearing  the  wood,  we  entered  an  open  space  of 
inarshy  grass,  not  three  feet  high ;  a  large  herd  of  cattle 
were  feeding  there,  and  the  hjerdsman  was  singing  under  a 
bush,  when,  juat  as  the  former  began  to  move  beiore  us,  up 
sprang  the  very  tiger  to  whom  our  visit  was  intended,  and 
cantere4  off  across  a  bare  plain.  He  took  to  the  open  country 
in  a  style  that  would  have  more  become  a  fox  than  a  tiger, 
who  is  expected  by  his  pursuers  to  fight  and  not  to  run  ;  and 
as  he  was  flushed  on  the  flank  of  the  line,  only  one  bullet  Was 
fired  at  him  ere  he  cleared  the  thick  grass.  He  was  unhurt ; 
and  we  pursued  him  at  full  speed.  As  soon  as  he  felt  himself 
wounded,  the  tiger  crept  into  a  close  thicket  of  trees  and 
bushes,  and  crouched.  My  mahout  had  just  before,  in  the 
heat  of  the  chase,  dropped  his  ankor  or  goad,  which  I  had 
refused  to  allow  him  to  recover,  and  the  elephant  being  noto- 
riously savage,  and  further  irritated  by  the  goading  he  had 
undergone,  became  consequently  immanageable  ;  he  appeared 
to  see  the  tiger  as  soon  as  myself,  and  I  had  only  time  to  fire 
one  shot,  when  he  suddenly  rushed  with  the  greatest  fury 
into  the  thicket,  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  nailed  the  tiger 
with  his  trunk  to  the  ground."  The  sportsmen  afterwards 
killed  him. 

A  letter  to  Sir  William  Jones,  dated  Chinsura,  describes  a 
very  animated  hunt.  On  the  eve  of  the  chase,  all  the  necessary 
tents  to  form  a  camp  were  sent  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  Jungle,  a  district  covered  with  thick  reeds  about  fifteen  feet 
high.  Early  in  the  morning  thirty  elephants  were  sent  for- 
ward, and  at  two  the  hunters  started,  and  having  reached  the 
rendesvouB,  mounted  their  elephants  and  entered  the  jungle. 
At  daybreak  they  had  formed  an  extensive  line,  and  had 
penetrated  in  a  detached  jungle.  They  found  the  tiger's  lair, 
half  ah  ox,  two  human  sktdls,  and  a  pile  of  bones ;  some 
whitened  by  long  exposure,  others  stiU  red  with  blood.  But 
the  animal  had  departed. 

Leaving  this  scene  of  carnage,  the  hunters  advanced,  and 
soon  heard  the  cry  of  banff,  which  is  the  local  name  for  the 
tiger.  They  accordingly  again  formed  their  line  and  entered 
the  great  jungle.  Scarcely  had  they  done  so,  when  five  royal 
tigers,  of  the  largest  sise,  darted  forward  from  the  same  spot 
and  dispersed,  flying,  however,  but  slowly,  and  soon  halting. 
The  line  of  hunters  was  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  which  em- 
braced both  ends  of  the  jungle ;  in  the  centre  were  elephants, 
on  which  were  men  armed  with  gtms.  One  approached  the 
retreat  of  the  first  tiger :  he  moved  not  until  the  rifiemen  were 
near,  then  he  roared  like  thunder  and  bounded  towards  them. 
The  elephants  turned  and  fled,  but  after  rushing  along  about 
fifty  yards,  they  stopped,  and  once  more  faced  the  jungb.  The 
tiger  made  a  second  rush,  bounded  on  an  elephant  mounted 
by  three  Indians,  and  struck  one  off.  The  tiger,  however, 
perceiving  the  strength  of  hia  enemies,  sheered  off  to  his  lair, 
where  he  was  shot.  Three  others  were  killed,  but  the  fifth,  a 
cunning  old  tiger,  escaped.  The  attack  on  the  fourth  lasted  a 
long  time,  as  the  animal  defended  itself  with  great  courage, 
and  was  only  killed  by  a  general  discharge. 

In  a  curious  book  called  "  Cynegetica,***  there  is  a  division 
headed  "  Asoph  Ul  Doulah*s  Hunting  Excursions;"  and  from 
this,  as  not  being  a  book  to  which  every  one  can  refer,  we 
make  some  extracts.  It  says :  **  The  vizier  always  sets  out 
upon  his  annual  hunting  party  as  soon  as  the  cold  season  is 
'Well  Set  ln{  taking  with  him  his  household,  his  zenara,  his 
court,  and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  capital,  f    He 

^akes  with  him  five  hundred  elephants,  &c.  &c When 

intelligence  is  brought  of  a  tiger  it  is  matter  of  great  joy,  as 
that  is  considered  as  the  principal  sport,  and  all  the  rest  only 
occasional  to  fill  up  the  time.  Preparations  are  instantly 
made  for  pursuing  him,  which  is  done  by  assembling  all  the 
♦  *♦  Blane's  Cynegetica  "  London,  John  Stockdale,  1788. 
t  He  was  vizier  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  nabob  of  Oude. 
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elephutti,  with  m  piany  people  u  can  cmiTenieiitljr  go  upon  nabob  and  otheis  1)100111)8  *t  '>><''>  **  often  w  he  can  be  seent 

theii  backs,   and  leaving  all  the  rest  behind,   whethei  on  tillhefaUa.    Sometimes,  when  he  can  be  Graced  to  a  particnlai 

foot  or  on  honeback.     The  elephants  axe  then  formed  in  a  spot  where  he  couches,  the  elephanta  are  formed  into  a  circle 

line,  and   proceed  foiwaid  regularlf,  the  nabob  and  all  hia  lonnd  him,  and  in  that  caie,  when  he  it  louaed,  fae  gtsitx^i^T 

attendanta  having  their  Die- arms  ready.     The  cover  in  which  attacki  the  elephant  that  is  nearest  to  him,  bf  springing  upon 

the  tiger  ii  most  frequently  found  is  long  grass,  or  reeds  to  hica  with  a  dreadful  roar,  and  biting  tit  or  tearing  him  with 

high  u  often  to  reach  above  the  elephanta  1   and  it  is  very  his  claws ;  bat  in  this  case,  from  his  being  obliged  to  show 
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difficult  to  find  him  in  such  a  place,  as  he  either  endeavoura  hiroielf,  he  Is  toon  dispatched  by  the  number  of  shola  aimed 

to  steal  o^  or  liea  to  close  that  he  cannot  be  roused  Ull  the  at  him ;  for  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  rouse  him,  and  get  * 

elephants  are  almost  upon  him.    He  then  roars  and  akulke  fur  view  of  him.    The  elephants  all  this  time  are  dreadfully 

away,  but  it  shot  «t  as  soon  as  he  can  be  seen  1   and  it  is  frightened,  shrieking  and  roaring  in  a  manner  particularly 

generally  contrived,  in  compliment  to  the  nabob,  that  he  shall  ezprettive  of  their  fear ;  and  this  they  bepn  as  aoon  aa  they 

have  the  fint  ahot  at  him.    If  he  is  not  disabled,  he  continuea  imell  hun,  or  hear  him  growl,  and  generally  endeavoni  to 

skulking  away,  the  line  oT  elephants  following  him,  and  the  ton  back  from  the  place  where  the  tiger  it ;  loma  of  Ihem, 
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honrem,  but  ytaj  few,  an  bold  enough  to  Iw  driven  up  to 

tttuk  him,  irlucli  tlie;  do  b;  curling  t}>e  tmok  dote  up  under 

lh(  mouth,  and  tbea  chtrging  the  tiger  with  their  tuiks ;  or 

Ihe;  endek'raur  to  pren  him  to  detth  \>j  Mling  on  him  with 

Ihdr  knees,  or  beading  him  under  their  feet.    If  one  tiger  la  '  „  ineamnt  sho  ti 

killed  in  ■  dar,  it  ii  conaidered  aa  a  good  day'a  aport ;  but  i^-eeho  through  the  wood.,  and  kin^ng  Bi«. 

nmetimea  two  or  three  aie  killed  in  one  day,  and  eren  more,  Gl««n  from  the  mountun-Wpi ;  the  forert  iMma 

they  meet  with  «  fenude  and  cube."  One  mingling  blue ;  like  flocka  oTtheep  thejflj 

But  there  ie  m  mtich  diStarenoe  between  the  chns  of  the  Before  the  flaming  brand :  fierce  lioni,  paid*, 

tiger  by  Britlah  aportamen  and  thoce  of  the  nabob,  as  between  Boan,  tigers,  bean,  and  volTei ;  a  dreadful  crew 


^konienof  tlie Mily  age*  and  thoee  of  a  few  genvationi  Ofgrtm, bloodthlnty  Ami;  growling, along 

™^.    The  time  b  changed,  indeed,  from  the  hour  They  alalk  indignant ;  but  fierce  rengeancc  otill 

"  When  Nimrod  bold,  ""^  P*^"*  *°  '»'•''  """ 

That  migh^  hunter,  Bnt  made  war  on  beafti,  n.L    j^,,  _,       .      ,           _.       .      ,■                        v. 

Aad  ««ned  the  woodland  green  with  purple  dye,  ^^  following  la  alao  worthy  of  notice  at  a  wmewhrt  a 

Mf«  and  onpoliihed  wu  the  hnntunan'i  art ;  P  ' 

No  Hated  rule,  hi.  wanton  will  tail  guide.  ..  j^j  conTenient  dirtance  flied, 

With  einb.  and  itonea,  rude  implement*  of  war,  x  poli.hed  mirror  .tope,  In  liill  career. 

He  araed  hi*  iaTBBe  bud.,  ■  multitude  Th*  ftirimu  brote :  he  there  hi.  inuge  Tiewe ; 

Untrained ;  eftwinlng  otien  ftwmed,  they  pitch  Spot,  agalnrt  .pote  with  rage  improTing  grow. 
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Anotiher  pard  his  bristlf  whiskers  curls, 
Grins  as  he  grins,  fierce  menacing,  and  wide 
Distends  his  opening  jaws ;  himself  against 
Himself  opposed,  and  with  dread  venveance  armed. 
The  huntsman  now  secure,  with  fatal  aim 
Directs  the  pointed  spear,  hy  which  transfixed 
He  dies."' 

i 

Bishop  Heber,*  in  his  valuabU  work  on  India,  has  given 
much  information  on  the  tiger  and  tiger  hunting,  and  especially 
mentions  a  very  curiotw  circumstance.  <*  In  passing  through 
the  city,  I  saw  two  very  fine  hunting  tigers  in  silver  chains  " 
This  contradicts  the  general  idea  that  nothing  can  be  done 
with  this  animal.  He  relates,  also,  an  anecdote  which  shows 
the  power  of  the  bea-t  A  Bheel  was  guiding  some  soldiers. 
*•  The  officer  followed  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  had  moved 
slowly  half  asleep  on  lii.s  saddle  for  about  five  miles,  when  he 
heard  a  hideous  roar,  and  saw  a  very  large  tiger  springing  past 

*  **  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  &c." — 
London :  Murray,  ISiA. 


him  so  close  that  he  almost  brushed  his  horse.  The  poc^ 
Bheel  lifted  up  his  sword  and  shield,  but  was  down  in  u) 
instant  under  the  animal's  paws,  who  turned  round  with  hiiq 
in  his  mouth,  growling  like  a  cat  over  a  mouse,  uid  looked  th« 
officer  in  the  face.  He  did  what  could  be  done,  and  with  ky 
men  attacked  the  tiger,  whom  they  wounded  so  severely  tLaj 
he  dropped  his  prey.  But  the  first  blow  had  done  its  woii 
effectually,  and  the  poor  man's  skull  was  mashed  in  such  i 
manner  as  literally  to  be  all  in  pieces." 

The  tiger  hunter  is,  it  will  be  seen,  a  benefactor  to  bis  »peciefi 
and  tiger  hunting  one  of  those  sports  which  has  a  noble  end 
that  of  protecting  the  weak  and  poor  in  frame  against  ihj 
inroads  of  savage  ferocity.  It  is  in  this  respect  superior  to  th^ 
generality  of  sports. 

The  people  of  R'lhilcund  go  out  to  fight  the  tiger  w»th  ma«r  hj 
locks,  swords,  and  shields,  and  generally  Kueceed  in  killing 
him,  with,  however,  the  loss  of  one  or  two  lives  The  her«-»i<i 
peasants  combat  hand  to  hand,  as  the  scimitar  cuts  on  the  hid* 
have  often  afterwards  proved.  But  now  the  English  officers 
in  India  do  all  this  work  for  the  natives. 


WILLIAM    H.     SEWARD. 


William  H.  SEWAtin  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Florida,  in 
the  town  of  Warwick,  Orange  County,  New  York,  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1801.  His  ancestors  were  of  high  respectability,  and 
on  his  father's  side  were  of  Welsh  origin.  His  mother,  Mary 
Jennings,  was  of  Irish  descent,  strongly  marked  with  the 
national  characteristics  of  generosity  and  hospitality.  Mr. 
Seward  has  never  forgotten  his  Irish  parentage,  which  to  some 
persons  may  account  for  his  life-long  defence  o£>the  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  Irish  fellow-citizens. 

William  H.  Seward  enjoyed  the  usual  advantages  of 
school  and  academical  education  in  his  native  village,  and  in 
the  adjoining  town  of  Goshen,  until  1816,  when  he  entered 
Union  College  at  Schenectady,  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age. 
He  was  able  to  enter  a  class  in  college  at  this  early  age,  one 
year  in  advance  with  his  studies,  but  he  preferred  to  join  the 
Sophomon  class. 

His  remarkable  assiduity  and  capacity  of  acquirements  are 
still  remembered  by  his  clasa-mates;  among  whom  were 
William  Kent,  late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  son  of 
Chancellor  Kent ;  Professor  Hickok,  the  eminent  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Union  College,  and  Taylor  Lewis,  LL.D.,  late 
Professor  in  the  University  of  New  York,  as  well  as  by  the 
venerable  President,  Eliphalet  Nott,  B.D.,  between  whom 
and  Mr.  Seward  the  warmest  feelings  of  friendship  and 
respect  have  ever  existed.  Mr.  Seward  evinced  in  his 
college  life  the  same  traits  of  industry,  independence,  and 
philanthropy  which  have  characterised  his  whole  public 
career. 

When  in  his  senior  year,  he  withdrew  for  a  year  from 
college,  and  spent  six  months  in  teaching  at  the  South ; 
making  inquiries  and  observations  which  have  undoubtedly 
powerfully  influenced  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  American 
slavery.  The  residue  of  his  vacation  he  devoted  to  the  study 
of  law ;  and  when  the  next  senior  class  had  reached  the  point 
at  which  he  had  left  his  own,  he  returned  to  college  and 
graduated  with  its  highest  honours.  He  then  resumed  the 
study  of  law  with  John  Anthon,  Esq.,  in  New  York  city,  and 
completed  his  preparation  for  t&e  bar  at  Goshen,  with  John 
Duer  and  Ogden  Hoffman,  Esqrs. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1823,  when  a  little  more  than  twenty^ 
one  years  of  age,  he  removed  to  Auburn,  where  he  has  since 
Maided  when  not  in  the  service  of  the  state  or  nation.  He  rose 
rapidly  in  his  new  home  in  reputation  and  business;  He 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Judge  Miller,  of  Auburn,  and 
was  invited  to  enter  his  law  office  as  a  partner.  He  soon  suc- 
ceeded to  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 

In  1824  he  married  tkfi  daughter  of  Judge  Miller,  a  lady 


who  inherits  a  large  share  of  her  father's  intelligence  ant 
originality  of  character.  Bemarkable  for  her  accomplish 
ments,  kindness  of  heart,  and  natural  endowments,  Mn 
Seward  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  worthy  companion  of  he 
husband.  They  have  had  five  children,  four  of  whom  ar 
still  living — three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Mr.  Seward  hai 
scarcely  attained  his  majority  when  he  was  called  to  occupy  i 
prominent  position  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  town  an^ 
county.  In  1824  he  was  selected  by  a  convention  of  hi^ 
fellow-citizens  to  prepare  on  address  to  the  people,  which  i] 
still  preserved  as  a  production  of  more  than  ordinary  merit 
He  early  formed  a  warm  attachment  to  De  Witt  Clinton,  whj 
*wa8  then  known  as  the  representation  of  that  great  work — thj 
Erie  canal ;  and  while  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  a  national  poinj 
of  view,  appears  to  be  his  model  for  a  statesman,  Mr.  Sewar^ 
has  ever  regarded  the  policy  suggested  by  Clinton  as  the  trui 
one  for  the  interest  and  glory  of  his  native  state. 

In  1830  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  New  York  (izo| 
having  attained  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age),  and  took  hij 
seat  in  January,  1881.  His  speeches  in  the  Senate,  as  well  aj 
his  opixkions  as  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Errors,  the  thei 
highest  legal  tribunal  in  the  state,  of  which  he  was  also  i 
member  ex  officio,  attracted  a  large 'share  of  public  attention! 
During  the  four  years  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  h^ 
among  other  efforts,  advocated  the  abolition  of  imprisonmenj 
for  debt,  an  improvement  in  prison  discipline,  the  election  oj 
various  officers  by  the  people,  then  appointed  by  the  Goremoj 
and  Senate,  and  the  great  interests  of  education  and  intefnJ 
improvements,.  He  also  opposed  the  removal  of  the  deposit] 
from  the  United  States  Bank,  the  interference  of  the  executiv] 
v^th  the  Bank,  the  increase  of  corporations,  and  the  enlarge! 
ment  of  the  salaries  of  public  officers.  His  speeches  o\ 
several  of  these  great  topics  were  greatly  admired  at  the  time 
and  have,  not  yet  lost  their  ihterest  and  value.  Standini 
alii|Ost  alone  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  party,  his  positioj 
was  conspicuous  and  well  sustained. 

In  1833,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  he  made  a  hurried 
visit  to  Europe,  travelling  through  the  United  Kingdon^ 
Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  France.  During  hii 
absence  of  about  three  months,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  ^ 
home  a  series  of  letters,  which  were  published  in  the  news! 
papers,  and  added  much  to  h^  literary  reputation. 

In  1834  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  as  a  candidate  fo| 
the  chief  magistracy  of  the  state.  Although  his  party 
gathered  mainly  by  his  efforts  as  a  leader  of  the  Opposition  ii 
the  Senate,  had  not  yet  attained  sufficient  strength  and  or 
ganisation  to  overcome  the  powerful  party  in  the  aacendancj 
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In  the  state  and  natioiiy  ke  nevertheleu  received  so  large  a 
rote,  that  at  the  election  succeeding  the  presidential  contest 
■A  1836  he  was  again  nominated,  and  triumphantly  elected. 

He  entered  upon  his  duties  a^gorernor  amid  peculiar  diffi- 
culties. He  was  the  first  govemor  elected  by  the  Opposition 
lince  De  Witt  Clinton— he  was  yet  a  very  young  man, 
K:areely  thirty^siz  years  old — and  the  country  was  just  at  that 
Ime  entering  upon  one  of  the  most  disastrous  commercial 
erulAions  it  ever  experienced.  Such,  however,  was  his 
nccess  in  administering  the  government,  that  he  was,  in 
>640,  re-elected — an  honour  which  has  been  conferred  upon 
lone  of  his  successors.  He  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his 
luties  unwearied  industry,  an  unyielding  independence,  and 
md<5ubted  integrity.  • 

He  aimed  at  bringing  about  various  reforms,  which  in  some 
;a8es  excited  a  bitter  opposition.  The  last  vestige  of  slavety 
A  the  state  waa  extirpated  under  his  auspices.  The  cause  of 
iducation  secured  a  large  share  of  his  attention,  and  he 
mommended  measures  calculated  to  bring  all  the  children  of 
lie  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as  of  the  state,  under  the  benign 
nfluence  of  common  schools. 

Internal  improvements,  embracing  the  enlargement  of  the 
Brie  canal,  the  building  of  new  and  lateral  canals,  the  great 
nterprise  of  the  New  York  and  Erie , railroad,  and  other 
toads  oi  less  magnitude,  received  from  him  a  steady  and 
atergetic  support.  He  desired  also  to  extend  the  right  of 
niffi'age,  so  that,  like  education,  it  should  be  free  and  universal. 
Qe  sought  to  improve  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  con- 
nets  in  the  state  prisons.  To  this  end,  he  discountenanced 
ihe  use  of  the  lash,  recommended  the  introduction  of  libraries, 
md  urged  a  regular  system  of  moral  and  intellectual  instruc- 
ion.  While  a  member  of  the  Senate,  he  waS  instrumental  in 
smsing  the  establishment  of  a  separate  prison  for  females, 
vhich  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  into  full  and  suc- 
xssful  operation  during  his  administration  as  governor. 
Probably  no  reform  that  he  advocated  cost  him  more  friends 
:han  that  which  he  proposed,  reducing  the  enormous  and 
)ardensome  expenses  of  litigation.  The  people,  however, 
bve  sustained  him  in  this,  as  in  many  other  of  his  contests 
igaiost  power  and  conservative  influences. 

In  the  electi(fti  campaign  of  1844,  he  exerted  his  influence 
in  favour  of  the  election  of  Henry  Clay  to  the  presidency, 
^lieving  such  a  result  would  save  the  country  from  the 
ihreatened  annexation  of  Texas,  a  war  with  Mexico',  and  the 
iztension  of  slavery.  If  powerful  and  eloquent  speeches 
»uld  have  accomplished  the  end,  then  would  the  triumph 
lave  been  signal  and  beneficent.  But  adverse  influences  pre- 
railed,  and  the  Whig  party  was  overthrown.  Mr.  Seward 
lovp  dsvoted  himself  with  rene^ved  energy  to  the  practice  of 
lia  profession.  Besides  attending  to  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice  in  causes  involving  the  rights  and  claims  of  inventors 
inder  the  Patent  Laws,  he  was  nev3r  content  to  see  the  poor 
uid  friendless  prisoner  suffer  for  want  of  counsel.  The  cases 
n  which  he  defended  such  persons  without  compensation  are 
00  numerous  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  this  brief  article.  In 
«Teral  Instances  he  bore  4he  whole  expenses  of  procuring  wit- 
lesses  and  employing  assistance,  to  the  amoimt  of  several 
housand  dollars.  Two  cases  of  such  remarkable  interest  are 
unong  them,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  relate  here  a  few  of 
he  circumstances  of  each. 

In  1845,  Henry  Wyatt,  a  convict  in  the  State  Prison  at 
Vuburn,  murdered  another  convict.  Wyatt  was  indicted,  and 
minent  counsel  were  applied  to,  to  defend  him.  But  they 
ieclined  on  the  eve  of  the  trial,  on  the  ground  that  no  pro- 
rision  was  made  for  their  compensation.  Wyatt  appealed  to 
Mr.  Seward's  humanity,  and  he  at  once  consented.  When 
the  circumstances  were  investigated,  reason  was  found  for  the 
belief  that  the  prisoner  was  insane.  The  trial  came  on  in 
February,  1846,  and  after  an  impartial  hearing  the  jury  dis- 
agreed. 

On  the  1 2th  of  March  succeeding,  a  fearful  tragedy  occurred 
near  Auburn.  William  Preeman,  a  negro,  and  a  native  of  that 
place,  who  had  recently  becn^discharged  from  five  years*  con- 
finement in  the  State  Prison,  having  provided  himself  with 


weapons,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  John  G.  Yaa  Nest,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Auburn,  and  there,  without  notice  and  without  anv 
apparent  motive,  slew  Mr.  Yan  Nest,  a  wealthy  and  worthy 
citizen,  Mrs.  Yan  Nest,  her  sleeping  infant,  and  her- aged 
mother,  and  wounded,  as  was  then  thought  mortally,  the* 
labouring  man  who  dwelt  with  them,  leaving  only  the  maid 
servant  of  the  family,  and  she  had  been  spared  only  because 
he  had  been  disabled  in  the  affiray.  He  proceeded  to  the 
house  6f  a  relative,  forty  miles  from  Auburn,  where  he  waa 
arrested  and  conveyed  back  tO  Auburn ;  and  then,  surrounded 
by  the  people  of  Auburn  and  the  adjacent  coimtry,  was  $aken 
to  the  scene  of  his  crimes,  to  be  identified  by  the  survivors  in 
the  presence  of  the  dead  bodies  of  his  victims.  So  far  from 
manifesting  any  compunction,  he  avowed  the  deed,  and 
described  its  details,  and  laughed  continually  during  the 
recital.  The  incensed  people  aaw  in  this  and  other  strange 
conduct  of  the  prisoner,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  motive  of 
the  crime,  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  might  escape  punish- 
ment by  a  plea  of  insanity.  They  were  easily  made  to  believe 
that  the  partial  success  which  had  attended  that  plea  in 
Wyatt's  case  had  emboldened  the  negro  to  commit  acts  so 
atrocious  and  so  horrible.  They  resolved,  therefore,  and 
prepared  to  take  him  from  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  to 
inflict  summary  justice  upon  him. 

This  design,  however,  was  bafiled  by  stratagem,  and  the 
multitude  reluctantly  dispersed,  after  being  assured  by  a  judge 
that  Freeman  should  be  tried  and  **  no  Seward  should  defend 
him."  Msantime  the  victims  were  buried  amid  sincere  ex- 
hibitions of  popular  sympathy,  mingled  with  execrations 
against  the  homicide,  and  unsparing  denunciations  of  the 
lawyer  whose  defence  of  Wyatt  was  supposed  in  some  way  to 
have  brought  about  these  revolting  crimes,  and  who,  also,  it 
was  supposed,  would  have  the  audacity  to  appear  in  defence  of 
the  wretch  who  had  commitfed  them.  The  clergyman  who 
conducted  the  funeral  carried  the  excitement  to  a  higher 
pitch  by  appealing  to  the  instincts  of  self-preservation,  and 
against  the  indulgence  of  moderation  and  forbearance  towards 
^'adroit  counsel"  in  their  eflbrts  to  lower  the  standard  of 
moral  accountability  by  the  plea  of  insanity.  Mr.  Seward's 
law  partners  and  his  friends,  overpowered  by  these  demon- 
strations of  popular  prejudice,  gave  pledges  to  the  public  that 
he  would  not  outrage  the  prevailing  sentiment  by  defending 
the  prisoner.  The  governor,  Silas  Wright,  responded  promptly 
to  the  popular  demand  for  a  special  term  of  the  court  to  try 
both  Wyatt  and  Preeman  on  the  1st  of  June.  In  the  mean- 
time Mr.  Seward  returned  from.  Washington  and  heard  the 
strange  facts  in  the  case  with  pain  and  surprise.  They 
raised  a  suspicion  that  the  prisoner  was  a  lunatic.  He,  there- 
upon, wrote  to  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  medical 
faculty  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  and 
called  their  attention  to  the  case  as  one  which  interested 
science  and  humanity  not  less  than  justice,  and  requested 
them  to  attend  on  the  trial  and  make  the  necessary  examina- 
tions of  the  prisoner,  to  the  end,  that  if  he  was  sane,  the  law 
might  have  its  due  vindication,  and  if  he  was  hot,  the  country 
might  be  saved  from  the  crime  of  inflicting  judicial  murder 
upon  a  lunatic.  The  court  assembled.  The  physicians  pro- 
nounced the  prisoner  a  lunatic.  No  counsel,  however,  appeared 
in  his  behalf,  and  the  people  who  thronged  the  courthouse  and 
streets  were  expecting  an  unobstructed  triumph.  Mr.  Seward, 
however,  appeared  and  interposed  a  preliminary  plea  that  the 
prisoner  was  insane.  The  plea  was  received,  but  it  drew  down 
upon  Mr.  Seward  the  public  indignation  in  that  vicinity  and 
throughout  the  whole  country.  After  a  trial  of  a  fortnight  as 
to  the  sanity  of  the  prisoner,  the  jury  went  out  for  consultation. 
Eleven  were  for  a  verdict  that  he  was  sane,  and  one  for  a 
verdict  that  he  was  insane.  A  private  intimation  of  these 
facts  was  conveyed  to  the  court,  and  a  message  returned,  that 
a  verdict  might  be  rendered  that  the  prisoner  was  sane  enough 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrdng.  The  twelfth  juror 
joined  in  this  verdict,  believing  it  insufficient  to  put  the 
prisoner  on  his  trial;  the  other  eleven,  however,  privately 
knew  that  the  court  would  decide  it  to  be  sufficient.  The 
trial  proceeded,  Mr.  Seward's  efforts  to  set  aside  the  verdict 
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hMTing  Idled,  ind  after  the  lapse  of  ftaother  fortnight  a  verdict 
of  guilty  wu  rendeied,  and  the  unconacious  prisoner  wiw 
■entanced  to  be  executed.*  Mr.  Seward  applied  to  the 
OaTCTnor  for  a  pardon,  but  was  denied.  He  then  appealed 
to  tha  Supreme  Court  for  a  new  trial.  After  a  patient  healing 
of  the  caae,  the  court  leraraed  the  judgment  and  granted  a 
new  trial.  The  aame  judge,  who  had  before  tried  and  con- 
demned the  priioner,  now  refused  to  trj  him  again,  on  the 
ground  of  hia  nuuuiett  idiocy.  He  died  soon  after  this  an 
undoubted  maniac. 

la  litj,  1861,  an  announcement  waa  made  by  the  preM  o 
Debroit,  that  an  atrocious  coaspiracy  (embracing  fifty  citiieni 
of  Jackson  county.  In  the  state  of  Uichigou)  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Michigan  Central  Kailroad 
CoBipany,  and  an  iDdisciitninate  war  against  the  lives  of 
paaaengen  traveUing  on  the  road,  had  been  discovered,  through 
tlie  actiTity  of  agents  of  this  company,  and  of  the  police,  and 
that  the  gniltjr  parties  had  .been  suddenly  surprised,  arrested, 
Mui  ooaveyed  to  jail  in  Detroit. 

The  aconaation  took  the  (brm  of  an  indictment  for  araon. 


They  applied  to  Mr.  Seward,  at  Aubtim,  by  talegrsph,  afia 
the  trial  had  begun,  stating  these  facts. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  appear  for  men  whom  the  public  had 
prejudged  and  condemned,  and  whom  the  legal  profeasioc 
except  for  his  going  to  tluir  aid,  would  bare  been  deemed  tu 
have  abandoned. 

The  issues  were  perplexed.  The  evid^ioe  was  of  a  mot 
extraordinary  character.  Bvtu  now  it  is  impotsible,  m 
reading  it,  to  decide  which  was  most  improbable,  the  existenet 
of  the  crime,  or  the  truth  of  the  defenoe.*  The  trial  Issttd 
four  months,  and  so  was  the  longest,  in  a  jury  oase,  that  mt 
ever  held.  The  alleged  principal  died  before  the  trial  b^ao. 
One  of  the  chief  defendants,  and  anotlier  more  obacuie,  died 
during  ita  progreaa.  Twelve  of  the  fifty  dafendaats  wtrt 
convicted,  and  all  the  other*  acquitted- 

In  I84S  Mr.  Seward  fsrouted  tiie  call  of  a  conToition  le 
revise  the  constitution  of  the  state,  hoping  therebjr  to  aecnie 
and  extend  the  rights  of  the  people  by  abridging  materially 
the  appointing  power,  by  the  division  irf  the  atate  into 
separate  senate  and  asseEobly  diitncta,  by  aboliahing  a  boK 


in  bnming  the  dep6t  of  that  company  at  Detroit,  and  the 
proof  that  of  a  conspiracy  for  the  cosuniiaion  of  that  and 
other  great  crimes.  Tha  priaonera  alleged  their  entire  inno- 
cence, and  declared  that  the  prosecution  was  itself  a  conspiracy 
to  convict  them  by  fabricated  testitnony  of  a  crime  that  hod 
not  even  been  committed.  In  applying  to  be  admitted  to  boil 
the  sums  were  fixed  so  high  as  to  practically  deny  them  that 
ptivOege. 

Public  opinion  was  vehemently  and  intensely  excited  against 
them  by  reason  of  aggreaaions  that  had  been  committed  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  a  long  time,  seriously  endangering  the  lives 
of  passengers.  Among  the  accused  were  persons  in  every 
walk  of  life,  and  while  the  guilt  of  some  aeemed  too  probable, 
that  of  all  appeared  to  be  quite  impossible.  The  ten  most 
distinguished  lavryers  of  Michigan  were  retained,  before  the 
urest,  by  the  Railroad  Company,  to  conduct  the  prosecuiion, 
and  every  other  counsellor  in  the  city  and  state  qualified  to 
defend  Utem,  except  one,  bid  been  induced  to  decline  to 
appear  in  their  behalf, 
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of  useless  and  expensive  oflioes,  anA  by  extending  the  right 
of  sufirage  to  coloured  people.  In  all,  save  the  last,  his  hope* 
were  gratified. 

In  18«B  a  vacancy  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
occurred,  and  Mr.  Seward  was  univeiaally  looked  upon  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Whiga.  Upon  the  assembling  of  the  legisli- 
ture  he  was  almost  unanimously  elected. 

He  gave  a  heartf  support  to  the  election  of  Oeneral  Tayloi, 
in  the  autumn  of  IBIS,  and  in  March,  1B19,  took  his  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

His  action  in  that  body  is  so  recent  that  we  forbear  to  pan 
any  judgment  upon  it.  Mr.  Seward's  "  Life,  Speeches, 
Messages,  and  Correspondence,"  have  recently  been  published 
in  three  handsome  octavo  volumes,  of  650  pages  «wh,t  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  tOx  a  full  histotj  of  his  life  and 
public  career. 

•  SeeWorkaofWilliamH.  Seward,  Tol.i. 

+  The  Works  of  William  H.  Seward.  Edited  by  George  B. 
Baker,  in  three  volamfa.  BedH4d,  lie  and  112,  Nusau-nml. 
New  York.  I 
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DIEZ'8     "POOR     DESEBTED     WOMAN.' 


This  beautiAtl  picture,  of  which  we  'preseiit  an  engraving, 
U  a  ■pectmen  of  thM  «t7le  of  modem  Oernun  art,  of  which 
Maes  nnd  Riedel  of  Rome  are  the  creaton,  and  which  ftims  to 
depiI^t  soul  and  aentimmt,  rather  than  the  camnoa  action  of 
aumeroiia  fignree  grouped  together.  In  thia  achool  a  peculiar 
and  naT«l  manipulation  of  the  light,  and  a  thoniughl;  plaatic 
power  OTor  the  finest  and  mott  effeetiTe  colouring,  have  alio 
been  achMT«d.  Diet,  well  known  to  the  court«  of  Europe  ai 
a  portrait- painter  of  great  eminence,  hu,  beaidei  atriking  into 
the  path  opened  by  Uaes  and  Riedel,  endeavoured  to  avail 
hlmaelf  with  equal  addreaa  of  the  good  points  of  the  modem 
Belgian  painten,  a»  the  picture  unmiatakeably  ahowi. 


babe.  She  does  not  fold  her  hands,  she  lets  them  aink  down  in 
her  self- forgetful  anguish.  Prom  an  amber  heart — probablya 
keepsake  of  the  man  who  has  deserted  her — hangs  the  rosary 
A  second  child  she  holds  with  the  hand  which  bangs 
down ;  the  eje  in  the  little  cuily  head  looks  Vanderingly 
and  vacantly  around.  The  little  one  does  not  as  yet  under- 
■tand  the  anguish  of  hii  mother ;  he  hat  only  a  vague 
foreboding  of  it.  'Wearied  with  the  way  and  with  standing, 
he  is  retting  on  the  right  foot,  and  touches  the  ground  only 
lightly  with  the  toe  of  the  other.  The  thilf  and  spare  clothing 
which  the  child  wears  scarcely  reaches  to  the  knees ;  and 
beneath  we  see  the  naked  tiny  bones,  in  which  a  alight,  not 


The  otttxtu  the  pietnte  is  looked  at,  the  more  doea  it  rivet ' 
tttentioA.  No  painful  atriving  after  effect  mars  the  impression 
made  by  this  maiterpiece.  The  utiat's  resources  are  em- 
ployed with  such  simplicity  and  ease,  art  hat  so  felicitouily 
mastered  all  difficulties,  Uiat  we  discern  the  individual 
life  in  the  general  truth,  and  the  higher  moral  meaning  in 
the  unpretending  naturalaet*  of  the  repreaentation.  A  poor 
deserted  woman — in  the  chapel  before  the  image  of  the  Yirgtn, 
vho  hat  herself  pasted  through  the  ordeal  of  bitterest  anguish! 
She  kneelt  on  the  ttone  steps  of  the  altar,  her  right  foot 
itretched  backwards  and  resting  on  the  tip,  whilst  the  shoe 
bears  witness  of  the  wearisome  way  through  which  she  hat 
triTclled.  In  her  hands,  supported  on  her  knee,  lie*  a  sleeping 


ungraceful  curve,  at  in  the  case  of  mott  children,  is  perceived. 
Through  a  window  behind  the  altar  streams  the  light,  and  we 
see  how  its  slanting  rays  fall  on  the  shoulders  and  hur  of  the 
group,  "Without  any  unpleasant  hunting  after  effect,  it  ft  so 
felicitously  rendered  atailable,  that  we  have  a  free  view  of  the 
group  before  the  altar.  The  mother  has  a  handkerchief  bound 
round  her  head;  her  hair  betrays  by  only  slight  indication* 
the  negligence  of  misery ;  her  countenance  make*  no  parade 
of  suffering  j  her  clothing  clamours  not  for  the  voice  of  sym- 
pathy. She  is  young,  not  eisctly  beautifol,  but  well  made. 
Before,  she  was  happy  in  spite  of  her  poverty  i  but  alaa  ! 
she  it  now  a  poor  deserted  woman,  who,  with  the  children  of 
her  torrow,  seeks  the  consolations  of  religion.     There  is 
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nothing  unusual  in  the  countenance  itself — it  is  only 
refined  hy  anguish.  Clouds  of  tears,  that  refuse  to  break, 
bedim  the  eye.  The  long  night  of  grief,  the  sleepless  anxiety 
for  her  little  children,  and  love  to  their  father,  which  banishes 
every  trace  of  bitterness  from  her  countenance,  have  exhausted 
her  power  of  weeping.  She  can  no  longer  shed  tears ;  a 
single  touofc  near  the  eorner  of  the  mouth  tells  us  too 
clearly  that  the  grief  has  struggled  convulsively  in  her  heart. 
It  is  the  first,  sharpest  sorrow  which  has  ploughed  furrows 
on  her  face  I  The  object  of  her  worship  reads  in  its  lines 
how  little  good  fortune  she  ever  had,  and  how  quickly  that 
little  ha9  taken  flight !  Her  anguish  is  self-sacrificing,  like  her 
love,  simple  and  inartificial — and  so  deep,  so  true,  welling  forth 
so  copiously  from  the  inmost  depths  of  her  heart !  She  invokes 
the  mater  dolorosa^  the  ideal  of  maternal  love ;  she  presents 
before  her  the  unsuspecting  sleeping  babe,  which,  in  its  touch- 
ing innocence,  has  been  guilty  of  no  crime.  She  appeals  to 
maternal  love ;  and  when  6he  risei  from  her  knees,  in  order 
again  to  roam  through  lif^,  this  love  will  comfort  and  guide 
her.  A  whole  human  life  is  comprehended  in  the  moment 
which  the  picture  seizes.  The  cf  isii  touches  the  heart  by  the 
deep  anguish  of  soul  which  It  depictS)  and  by  the  prophetic 
glimpse  it  affords  us  of  a  long  iei'i^s  of  daily  struggles.  But 
it  reveals  also  the  victofy  of  a  mother's  love,  .the  victory  of 
the  female  heart,  which  will  hold  its  ground  against  the  power 
of  misery.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  picture  touches  and  ele- 
vates at  the  same  time  |  therefore  it  is  that  the  best  judges  do 
not  hesitate  a  moment  in  awttifding  it  the  palm  of  high  artistic 
merit ;  therefore  it  Is  thdt  on0  feels  Constrained  to  halt  so  long 
before  such  a  picture,  since  it  cannot  fail  to  speU-bind  artd 
enchant  every  beholds. 


FATE  OF  A  CARAVAN  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Caravans  leaving  Damtecus  or  Cairo^  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying rich  presents  to.)Iedc{|,  demand  and  obtain  an  escort  of 
soldiers,  commanded  by  a  colonel  or  general.  This  chief 
possesses  sufficient  authority  to  enfbr^e  his  orders ;  he  main- 
tains discipline,  sends  forwatd  sooutAy  stations  sentinels  round 
the  tents  at  meal-tini^s,  aiid  thus  midiages  to  keep  the  plun-* 
dering  Arabs  at  a  respectful  distance.  I'he  same  order  and 
security  do  not  prevail  in  the  fiiajority  of  the  carAvans  whose 
errand  is  merely  commercial. 

About  five  years  ago  a  catavftn,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men  and  two  hundifed  camels,  was  conveying 
various  European  and  Egyptian  fabrics  and  Nubian  dates, 
from  Dongola  to  Lobeid.  At  it  approached  the  well  of  Way, 
in  Kardofan,  six  hundred  Beni-Jerar  Arabs,  mounted  upon 
three  hundred  camels,  and  led  by  one  of  the  bravest  aquidsf 
passed  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  same  well.  They  were  in 
pursuit  of  a  large  flock  of  sheep  belonging  to  the  Kubabich 
Arabs  ;  the  shepherds^  who  were  aWare  of  thelf  approach,  had 
just  left  the  well  of  Way  and  reached  that  of  ^lai|  about  a 
day  and  a  halfs  journey  ftam  the  former. 

The  caravan  reposed  in  fancied  seetirity ;  the  imptotident 
merchants  of  which  it  wAs  eottipdsed  tia%  hating  reeonnOifred 
the  desert.  The  eneffiy  Was  Within  a  stone's  throw,  and  not 
one  of  the  party  suspected  the  Approach  of  peril. 

The  evening  before  the  day  fixed  for  dept^rture,  the  mer^h^git 
in  command  gave  orders  to  collect  the  camels  which  had  been 
allowed,  as  usual,  to  browse  the  thorny  shrubs  of  the  valley. 
All  were  collected  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  could  not 
be  foujidi  This  animal  belonged  to  a  merchant,  who,  fearing 
to  lose  it  Mid  seeing  night  approach,  commanded  his  slave  to 
seek  traces  of  it  and  to  follow  them. 

Upon  the  ground,  crowded  With  so  many  camels  and  meli, 
the  slave  discovered  the  track  of  hia  master's  camel,  which  led 
him  straight  to  the  encampment  of  the  Arabs,  who,  doubt- 
less, bad  taken  potsessnoft  of  it.  They-  saw  the  slave  and 
seized  upon  him.  Time  passed  away  vrithout  any  news  of  the 
camel;  the  merchant  wished  to  follow  the  path  which  his 
slave  had  taken,  but  Abd-el-Kider,  from  whom  these  facts  are 
known,  dissuaded  him  and  ofiered  to  make  some  research. 

He  set  out,  climbed  a  hill  of  sand,  traversed  a  nanow 


valley,  climbed  a  second  liill,  and,  in  the  middle  of  a  very 
dark  night,  saw  before  him  the  fires  lighted  by  the  Arabs ; 
protected  by  the  darkness,  he  stopped  an  instant,  counted 
the  fires  and  the  men,  and  much  excited  by  what  he  liad  seen^ 
speedily  regained  the  encampment  of  the  caravan. 

The  merchants  were  at  their  evening  meal ;  he  called  theic 
together,  told  them  what  he  had  seen,  and  invited  them  lo 
deliberate  upon  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

The  question  was  then  put :  **  Shall  we  set  out^thia  night, 
or  shall  we  wait  for  daylight  V*  It  would  have  been  muck 
wiser  to  have  adopted  the  first  plan. 

The  objection  which  induced  them  to  put  off  their  depar- 
ture until  sunrise  was,  that  when  they  loaded  their  camels 
they  would  be  sure  to  make  a  noise,  and,  therefore,  their 
departure  would  be  discovered  by  the  enemy. 

This  was  true,  but  the  Arabs  were  asleep;  they  must 
first  awake  and  collect  their  camels.  All  this  would  require 
time,  and  once  on  their  way,  besides  that  the  caravan  could 
change  its  route,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  follow  the 
track  in  the  night,  they  could  offer  a  much  more  powerful  j 
resistance  than  during  the  long  and  difficult  operation  of 
loading,-  which  would,  without  fall,  be  interrupted  on  the 
morrow. 

At  dawn,  as  the  camel-  drivers  were  engaged  in  this  ta^k, 
a  hundred  camels  mounted  by  two  hundred  men  passed  into 
the  valley.  The  men  leapt  from  the  backs  of  the  animals  and 
began  to  run  towards  the  caravan.  Those  who  composed  it, 
thinking  that  they  wotdd  have  no  other  enemy  to  contend 
with,  offered  some  resistance.  They  fired  on  the  Arabs,  who, 
according  to  custom,  were  only  armed  with  lances  ;  but  all  at 
once,  just  As  the  caravan  had  regained  a  little  confidence,  a 
hutidred  camels  appeared  from  one  side  and  the  same  num- 
ber from  the  other,  so  that  the  enemy  amoimted  to  four 
hundred.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  confusion  and 
terror  which  now  reigned.  Surrounded  by  the  Arabs,  the 
merchants  and  camel-drivers  were  quickly  massacred ; 
Abd-el-Kader  alone,  not  having  received  any  injury, 'threw 
himself  upon  the  ground  as  though  he  were  dead.  An  Arab 
pricked  him  with  his  lance,  and  discovering,  by  the  movement 
which  he  made,  that  h^  still  lived,  seized  and  led  him  before 
the  aqtlid. 

The  butchery  was  ended ;  but  the  aqUidy  infuriated  by  the 
smell  of  blood,  proposed  to  tie  the  imfottunate  man  to  a  tree 
aiid  to  kill  him  by  casting  javelins  at  him.  He  was  bound,  and 
ui)on  A  sigU  from  the  chief,  the  horrible  sport  began ;  but 
bf  A  singular  chabtfe,  which  he  considered  a  miracle,  ten  or 
twelve  lances  glanced  past  Abd-el-Kader  without  touching 
him.  "  Assuredly,*'  cried  the  astonished  <»quid,  *'  you  have  a 
tough  life,  or  else  Ood  is  not  willing  that  you  should  die ; 
you  are  ^ee  to  go  where  you  please."  They  unbound  him, 
stripped  him  of  his  clothing,  and  he  found  himself  free  indeed, 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  with  neither  food  nor  clothing. 
**  Well,**  said  the  aquidf  *'  you  do  not  go?  What  are  you 
waiting  for  >'*  *'  Where  should  I  go  ?"  replied  Abd-el-Kader ; 
**  where  are  my  pto visions  ?  I  have  not  even  a  leathern 
bottle  td  catty  water." 

The  Arabs  were  engaged  in  dividing  the  dates  which  they 
had  taken  from  the  JeUabs,  and,  in  order  that  all  might  have 
an  .equal  share,  they  were  patiently  counting  them  one  by  one. 
Their  chief  took  thirty,  gave  them  to  Abd-el-Kader,  and 
espying  a  little  bottle  which  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  in  very 
good  condition,  added  it  to  the  present.  ''  Qo  now/'  said  he, 
**  and  may  God  protect  you!"  Abd-el-KAder,  quite  in  per- 
plexity as  to  what  ditetiion  he  ought  to  tAke,  approached  the 
well  to  fill  his  bottle ;  he  then  perceived  fhAt  it  leaked ;  he 
knew  it  would  be  in  vain  to  ask  for  another,  and  therefore 
r^olved  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  well.  In  the 
etenin^  the  Arabs  had  disa^peated,  and  this  unfortu- 
nate man  had  eaten  his  thirty  dates  without  being  able  to 
appease  his  hunger.  Happily  the  ravine,  which  led  to  the 
well,  was  covered  with  those  thorny  shrubs,  called  Sidr  by 
the  Arabs,  and  IVuimmua  Lotm  by  botanists.  The  fruit  of  the 
Sidr  formed  the  food  of  thd  Lotophagi,  and  the  Arabs,  who 
gite  the  name  of  nabnk  to  this  little  berry,  still  use  it. 
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ibd-el-Kader  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  this  food  ; 
)at  after  a  fortnight  of  this  diet  he  could  no  longer  Btand, 
ind  had  just  crawled  into  a  recess  of  the  rock,  which  he  had 
nade  his  abode,  when  a  Turkish  cawas^  accompanied  by  an 
Lrab  guide,  journeying  towards  Lobeid  on  a  dromedary, 
ipproached  the  well  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  water. 

Abd-el-Kader  had  resigned  himself  to  death,  but  on  seeing 
he  traTellers  at  a  distance,  hope  again  took  possession  of  his 
leart ;  he  tried  to  rise,  but,  his  limbs  refusing  their  serrice, 
le  began  to  utter  cries  and  groansi  hoping  that  he  should  at 
east  be  able  to  make  himself  heard  ^nd  obtain  relief.  *^  What 
s  that?"  said  the  caitcM,  astonished  at  the  noise.  ''Some 
inimal,  doubtless :  shall  I  send  him  a  ball  ?"  asked  he  of  the 
Sedouin  who  accompanied  him*  *'  The  cries  aoimd  like  those 
)f  a  man,"  answered  the  guide ;  "  I  will  go  and  see."    And, 


leaping  from  his  dromedary,  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the 
cavern. 

Abd-el.Kader  was  taken  by  him  to  the  banka  of  the  well, 
or  rather  pool,  where  the  oavnu  invited  him  to  partake  of  his 
provisions.  The  day  was  employed  in  burying  the  bodies  of 
his  travelling  companions,  which  yet  lay  exposed  to  the  sun 
upon  the  sand,  that  was  red  with  their  blood.  The  next  day-, 
moimted  upon  the  guide's  dromedary,  he  started  for  Lobeid, 
with  those  who  had  saved  him  fcpm  a  Ungexing  death. 

*'  Passing  the  well  of  Way  in  1850,*'  says  Count  d'Escayrao 
de  Lauture,  to  whom  we  a^e  indebted  for  this  narrative, 
'*!  saw  the  charnel-house  of  this  caravan,  and  could  have 
counted  the  corpses,  the  majority  of  which  were  barely  sur- 
rounded and  covered  with  a  little  sand  and  a  few  stones, 
which  did  not  enticely  conceal  them  from  sight." 


BUBSIAN  8EB.FS   AND   BUSSIAN  NOBLES. 


The  whole  degrading  relations  between  serf  and  noble*  th^ 
position  of  the  Russian  peaifUit  before  the  herd  ql  boyards 
and  princes — slaves  iind  serfs  themaelyes  before  their  despot 
m  St.  Petersburg,  tyrants  and  mftsters  at  home— is  pointedly 
marked  in  our  f^graving  of  a  boyard  giving  audience  to  his 
serfs,  on  his  return  to  his  estates  after  a  long  absence.  Many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  represent  the  relation  of  master  and 
fieryant  as  pleasing  in  Russia.  Writers,  who  hsve  ifislted  the 
country  and  enjoyed  the  splendid  hospitality  of  its  pxincely 
slave-owners,  come  away  and  talk  demurely  of  the  sufierings 
they  have  beheld,  slight  over  all  thi^t  is  disgraceful,  and  allow 
only  the  tinsel  show  to  penetrate  the  surface. 
But  a  recent  tourist  gives  us  facts  to  deal  with. 
Not  very  long  ago  he  penetrated  to  an  estate  some  seven 
hundred  miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  a  vast  territory  of 
some  100,000  acres,  yrith  200  villages,  inhabited  by  wretched 
serfs,  the  property  of  Prince  B.  ...  He  accompanied  the 
tourist,  who  describes  the  enthusiasm  of  the  tenantry,  as  h^ 
facetiously  calls  Xhevfi,  as  very  great.  They  came  put  to  re- 
ceive their  master  with  their  siaroftea  (elders)  at  their  head ) 
loud  shouts  filled  the  air,  every  one  wore  his  best  clothes,  and 
the  cold  but  bright  sun.  shone  above.  A  flag  was  raised  on  the 
summit  of  the  castle,  a^d  on  reaching  th^  courty«^d,  speeches 
were  made  on  both  sides ;  servile  on  the  one,  hanghty  and 
condescending  on  the  other — a  right  royal  affair  altogether. 
Then  dancing,  singing,  and  esting  commenced,  brandy  was  freely 
distributed,  and  everybody  vent  home,  not  sober,  but  merry, 
the  Russians  being  no  friends  to  the  temperance  movement. 
They  are  slaves,  and  drinking  is  peculiarly  the  vice  of  slaves. 

In  ancient  days  an  old  boyard  made  his  return  to  his 
estates  an  opportunity  for  making  money.  As  soon  as  he  had 
reached  his  castle,  he  installed  himself  in  a  large  audience- 
chamber,  and  there  seating  himself  on  a  throne,  his  left  hand 
resting  on  a  cushion,  he  received  homage  from  his  vassals. 
They  came  crawling  on  their  knees,  their  eyes  on  the  ground, 
to  the  throne  of  their  master,  and  each  deposited  in  a  copper 
um  a  rouble  of  silver,  about  three  shillings.  This  tribute  once 
paid,  the  boyard  became  sfiable  and  friendly  with  his  vassals, 
according  to  the  customs  of  his  family. 

So  wedded  are  the  Russians  to  habit,  that  though  this  cus- 
tom has  been  abolished,  the  peasants  still  bring  the  rouble, 
and  are  really  disappointed  that  the  young  prince,  the  descen- 
dant of  the  old  boyard,  will  not  take  it.  They  appear  to 
appertain  to  that  family  of  people  whose  womeix  do  not 
believe  in  matrimonial  affection  when  a  thrashing  is  not  given 
them  once  a  week. 

The  traveller  is  struck,  on  arriving  upon  the  territory  of  a 
Russian  nobleman,  with  the  excellent  state  of  the  roads.  They 
are  like  the  walks  of  a  park,  turfed  and  bordered  by  fine  trees. 
Biit  this  state  of  things  exists  only  upon  the  roads  near  the 
castle;  the  roads  at  a  little  distance  are  horrible.  With  three 
cxceptiens,  there  are  no  high  roads  in  the'  whole  vast  and 
so-called  civilised  Empire  of  Russia.  There  are  tracts  of 
indefinite  width,  covered  by  sand,  disfigured  by  stumps  of 


trees,  crossed  by  streams,  with  here  and  there  a  wretched 
imitation  of  a  bridge. 

If,  however,  the  roads  are  bad,  tfaveUing  is  secure;  and 
though  accidents  are  common,  the  Russian  peasantry  are  so 
exceedingly  obliging  and  friendly  in  their  disposition,  that 
they  will  run  a  mile  to  assist  in  getting  a  carriage  out  of  a  bog 
or  deep  rut. 

The  inns  are  infamous.  The  traveller  who  does  not  bring 
his  food  must  abstain,  and  he  who  does  not  bring  his  bed  must 
sleep  on  the  floor.  There  you  lie,  travellers  and  luggage,  all 
pell-mell,  close  together— so  close  that,  as  our  tourist  says, "  we 
scarcely  l^ft  ipage  for  the  vermin  to  attack  us."  Filth  and  dis- 
comfort of  every  kind  is  the  ordinary  state  of  things  in  these 
earavanaerai ;  and  the  Rusaian  noblemaih  never  risks  a  night 
in  one  of  them  without  cQoks,  beds,  oushiens,  food,  and  drink. 

At  Schluaselburg,  H.  Leouaon  le  Due  met  with  the  follow- 
ing adventure.  He  waa  coming  back  from  Lake  Onega.  It 
^as  bitterly  cold.  He  had  been  two  days  and  two  night;  in 
his  oiurrisge.  His  limbs  appeared  frozen.  At  two  in  the 
morning  he  reached  the  post-house ;  its  rooms  were  all 
deserted-— no  light,  no  fire,  all  di^k  and  cold. 

•«  MaUckik  !  nialichik  i    Boy  !  boy ! " 

A   sleepy   voice,    from  under  a  sheepskin  on  the  floor, 

answered, 

'' SeilckWB  !    Directly!" 

Now  in  Rusaia  people  always  say  teitchast,  but  they  never 
are  ready.  He  waited  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  shaking  in 
the  cold,  and  worn  by  himger  and  thirst,  while  the  boy  lit 
his  lamp,  himself  shivering- 

«« Quick !    Fire  and  tea." 

«*  Ni  mogena  f    Impossible  ! " 

"Why  impossible?" 

**  The  stoves  are  all  out  of  order,  and  will  not  be  mended 
for  two  days." 

<*  Fool !"  said  le  Due. 

"  But,  your  excellency,  it  was  very  hot  yesterday  here,  and 
will  be  hotter  still  when  the  stoves  are  mended." 

**  What  is  that  to  me ?    Bring  me  a  samovar:* 

The  samovar  is  a  kind  of  tea-kettle,  which  gives  out  so  much 
heat  that  it  serves  at  times  the  purpose  of  a  stove. 

*•  Ni  mogena^'  said  the  boy. 

"Why?" 

"  All  the  charcoal  is  burnt,  so  that  the  samovar  cannot  be 
heated.    I  can  give  your  excellency  nothing  but  a  teapot  and 

hot  water." 

**  Hot  water  !— but  where  is  your  fire  ?" 

"  We  have  only  some  spirits  of  win6." 

And  this  is  the  country,  the  panegyrists  of  which  talk  of  its 
rivalling  England. 

To  return  to  the  nobles.  Their  life  in  the  country,  where 
they  are  despats,  makes  up  for  the  humiliation  of  their  town 
existence.  They  lord  it  here,  as  they  are  lorded  over  in  St. 
Petersburg ;  they  receive  petitions  only  on  the  bended  knees 
of  supplicants. 
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Ac  nine  the  boj'srd  takes  hu  moniing  tea,  smokiDg  hU  pipe 
ftU  the  time ;  at  eleven  he  breakfaitf,  and  then  roaniB  about 
hia  eatate  j  at  four  he  dines,  and  at  eight  he  takes  his  evenin); 
tea.  His  life  it  aometimes  diiecsifled  by  bunting,  fowling, 
and  by  official  feetivals. 

It  is  a  completely  royal  existence.  In  their  ca«t1e«,  the 
hereditary  boyards  know  no  law  but  their  own  will.  Some 
are  gentle  and  paternal  in  their  conduct,  but  many  are  tyran- 
.  nical  to  the  last  degree.  A  peasant  insurrection,  and  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  a  castle  and  all  its  inhabitants,  sometimes 
give  us  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  relations  which 
exist  between  master  and  slave.' 

The  Russian  serf,  on  an  Bversge,  works  three  days  for  bita- 
Hclf  and  three  days  for  bis  master.     Ue  Cannot  rise  above  a 


good  quantity  of  brandy  is  the  neceMary  prdimnury  to  that 


A  very  lively  tourist  says,  with  much  of  the  iinreflMtii)| 
philosophy  of  a  Frenchman :  "  In  Russia,  as  in  all  otba 
countrie«  in  Europe,  tha  harvest  time  is  the  occasi<ai  of 
festivities.  It  is  then  that  the  peasant,  giving  himself  up  to  . 
his  taste,  for  brandy,  ends  each  day  by  a  wild  drunkeniKa^ 
which  leads  him  into  strange  extravagsnce.  Nothing  ia  more 
ridiculous  and  maudlin  than  Russian  peasants  in  a  atate  of  | 
drunkenness.  They  embrace  each  other,  and  nae  the  most  I 
tender  phrases.  They  run  towards  their  lords  and  theii 
stewards,  or  even  towards  a  stranger,  and  sweai  utTiolable  | 
obedience,  attachment,  and  devotion.  I  have  been  half ' 
stifled  with  their  embraces.     The  drunken  Rusaian   pe«aant  ' 


cert^n  level.  If  there  are  fifty  labourers  in  a  village,  they 
have  fifty  plots  of  land  of  equal  ute,  with  five  over  for  those 
who  are  likely  to  many  in  the  year.  That  plot  they  may 
cultivate,  and  no  more.  They  cannot  leave  the  village  without 
permission.  The  duty  to  the  master  is  called  obrot;  some  pay 
it  in  money,  some  in  work.  The  peasant  prefers  three  days' 
work  ;  that  is,  three  days  spent  in  sleeping  under  a  tree,  when 
the  superintendent  is  not  by.  Emancipate  your  serfs  and  give 
them  wages,  O  Russians !  if  you  would  have  your  lands 
tilled.  Three  days  of  forced  labour,  without  remuneration, 
will  never  be  worth  one  day  of  paid  and  voluntary  toil. 

The  serfs  are  all  hard  drinkers.  The  lords  encourage  this 
state  of  thing*,  and  the  government  provides  a  number  of  inns, 
of  which  it  makes  a  large  profit.  Intoxication  is  the  sole 
luxury  of  the  Russian  peasant,  if  we  except  dancing ;  but  a 


s  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  with  a  jollity  and  an  oddity 
which  is  very  queer.  The  Russian  lord  ia  neither  willing  not 
able  to  aboliBh  drunkenuess.  This  state  of  things  is  so 
grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  boyard,  that  he  encoorages  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  government  keep*  up  a  number  of 
drinking- shops  on  every  estate,   from  which  it  draws  reiy 

argc  revenues.  They  preserve  a  monopoly  in  them.  The 
boyatd  cajfnot  abolish  them ;  he  merely  selects  the  spot 
where  they  are  to  be  built.  Such  customs  seem  strange ;  but 
they  are  so  rooted  in  the  manners  of  the  counOy,  that  no  one 
could  change'them.  People  and  tax-gatherers  would  resist 
any  change," 

What  can  Europe  expect  of  such  apeople  andsuehafoTcra- 
ment,  but  that  Russia' will  be  for  ages  the  refugeof  barbarism 
ignorance,  and  vice ! 


\ 
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SoM£  eight  hundred  yean  ago  an  invading  army  landed  on  the 
Br itiah  ahorea.  In  a  few  daya  it  waa  met  by  men  who  would  have 
driren  it  back,  had  Saxon  brayery  been  a  fitting  match  for  Nor- 
man guile.    The  cause  of  the  quarrel  need  not  be  told  here.   As 
usual,  the  sacred  name  of  religion  was  invoked ,  and  her  sanc- 
tion was  attributed  to  acts  which  the  God  of  religion  could 
never  approve  of.    Early  in  the  autumn  morning  marched  the 
Normans  up  thS  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  was   gathered 
the  Saxon  host.    The  place  bore  an  appropriate  name.    It 
was  called  Senlac,  a  term,  in  the  language  of  those  times,  indi- 
cative of  blood.    Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings— for  it  is 
he  of  whom  we  write — ^posted  his  host  in  one  compact  mass, 
and  thus  awaited  the  Norman  charge.    In  the  centre  waved 
the  royal  standard — the  figure  of  a  warrior  in  the  act  of  fight- 
ing, worked  in  thread  of  gold  and  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.    The  papal  banner  waved  over  the  Norman  ruiks ;  on 
they  came,  a  stalwart  mass— infantry  and  cavalry — charged  and 
reeled,  and  retired  and  charged  again.    Evening  drew  on,  and 
still  the  Engli^  battle-axes  dealt  death  around.  But  they  were 
to  be  used  in  vain  that  day.    Confusion  severed  their  ranks— a 
random  arrow  struck  their  leader,  and  he  fell.     Of  the  sixty 
thousand  that  had  come  there  that  morning  to  conquer  the 
invader,  only  one-qifarter  left  the  field  at  eve.    Even  the  last 
of  the  Saxon  kings  would  have  lain  imhonoured  and  unburied 
on  that  field  of  blood,  had  not  the  woman  whom  he  loved 
searched  amongst  the  dead  till  she  found  what  once  she 
fondly  called  her  own.-  The  result  the  world  knows.    A 
Norman  duke  became  an  English  king,  and  free  lands  were 
the  rich  rewards,  of  all  who  had  followed  the  Norman  warrior 
across  the  sea., 

In  accoi^ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  William  had 
TO  wed -to  erect  a  religious  building  if  victorious.    Heaven,  as 
he  deemed,  having  heard  his  vow,  Battle  Abbey  rose  upon 
the  very  field  where  the  body  of  Harold  had  fallen  in  a 
glorious  cause.    The  high  altar  was  placed  upon  the  very 
spot.     The  foundation  was  to  have  been  much  larger  than 
really  proved  to  be  the  case.    William  meant  to  have  had 
one  hundred* and  sixty  monks  lodged  there;  the  number  in 
reality  was  sixty,  and  they  at  first  were  brought  from  Mor- 
mouBtier  in  Normandy.   The  abbey  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  St.  Martin.    It  had  immense  privileges.    It  was 
exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.     It  had  the  right  of 
free  warren  in  all  its  manors,  treasure  trove,  and  even  sanc- 
tuary.   The  country  round  was  freed  from  every  kind  of  tax 
and  service ;  besides,  it  was  richly  dowered  with  goodly  manors 
and  churches  in  Sussex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Berkshire,  Oxford- 
shire,  Devonshire,  Essex,  and  even  in  Wales.     The  first 
abbot  was  appointed  in  1076 ;  the  monastery  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1094.     It  was  left  to  William's  descendants  to 
finish  the  work  which  he  had  begun.    His  son  Rufus  was 
present  at  its  consecration  and  added  to  its  endowments. 
The  other  kings  of  the  same  line  did  the  same.    Battie  Abbey 
was  a  favourite  one ;  it  was  founded  by  a  monarch,  and  suc- 
ceeding monarchs  cherished  it.    With  ev«ry  reign  it  had  a 
Iresh  grant.    When  the  English  constitution  began  to  evolve 
itself,  its  mitred  abbots  sat  in  parliament.    All  loekneys  are 
familiar  with  the  name  of  Battie  Bridge ;  that  name  is  connected^, 
with  the  abbey.    Stowe  says :  **  The  Abbat  of  Battel  Inn  in 
London  was  so  called  of  Battel  Abbey,  for  that  it  standeth  on 
the  ground  and  over  a  water- course    fiowing  out  of   the 
Thames,  pertaining  to  that  abbey,  and  was,  therefore,  both 
boUded  and  repaired  by  the  abbats  of  that  house  as  being 
hard  adjoining  to  the  abbats'  lodging." 

The  ruins  of  Battie  Abbey  bear  ample  testimony  to  its 
ancient  magnificence.  Their  circuit  is  computed  at  not  less 
than  a  mile.  Gough,  says  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  bought  the 
9ite  of  a  previous  grantee.  What  his  son,  the  first  Lord 
Mf.ntague,  built  here  is,  he  adds,  now  the  most  ruinous  part 
cf  the  abbey,  being  only  a  shell  of  a  suite  of  rooms,  at  the 
south  end,  with  two  towers,  at  the  east  end,  which  were 
standing  when  Birche's  view  was  taken  in  1737»  but  are  now 
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down.  The  grand  entrance,  a  large  square  building,  embattied 
at  the  top  with  a  handsome  octagon  tower  at  each  comer, 
faces  the  town  of  Battle.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  The  groimd-plot  of  the  Abbey  Church  cannot  now 
be  traced ;  some  of  the  arches  of  the  west  end  of  the  cloister 
remain.  The  refectory,  or  abbey  hall,  above  fifty  paces  long, 
had  a  carved  roof  of  Irish  oak,  which,  Mr.  Gough  says, 
was  carried  to  Lord  Montague's  seat  at  Cowdray ;  the  vralls 
are  now  open  at  the  top.  There  is  another  building,  a  littie 
detached  from  the  abbey,  of  the  same  kind,  having  twelve 
vnndows  on  one  side  and  six  on  the  other,  presenting  the 
remains  of  a  room  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  by  thirty-five 
feet.  The  abbey  kitchen  had  five  fire-places,  and  was  arched 
at  the  top,  and,  considering  the  large  family  maintained  in  the 
establishment,  must  have  been  the  scene  of  extensive  culinary 
operations.  Th^  monks  could  afford  to  live  well.  Their 
revenues  yielded  them  an  income  of  £10,000  a  year. 

That  indefatigable  antiquarian,  Mr.  Mark  Antony  Lomer, 
has  published  an  interesting  document,  called  "The  Chronicle 
of  Battle  Abbey,"  which  contains  as  much  of  the  world's  his- 
tory as  occurred  within  the  abbey.  Few  monks  knew  much  of 
the  political  contentions  and  wars  which  agitated  society. 
They  had  their  own  duties'  to  perform,  and  intelligence  was 
far  less  rapidly  diffused  than  in  our  day.  The  good  chronicler, 
as  a  true  Norman  monk,  never  imagined  for  a  moment 
that  Harold,  in  fighting  for  the  independence  of  his  king- 
dom, was  doing  anything  very  patriotic  or  worthy  of  .praise. 
The  pious  chronicler  had  quite  a  different  opinion.  This  is 
clear  from  his  opening  paragraph,  which  is.  as  follows : — *'  By 
that  providence  by  which  all  earthly  affairs  are  arranged,  the 
most  pious  Duke  William,  of  .the  illustrious  stook-of  the  Nor- 
mans and  of  their  famous  Prince  RoUo,  a  man  worthy  to  be 
destined  the  father  of  lus  country,  and  the  landmark  of  his 
duchy  and  kingdom,  having  arisen  like  a  morning  star  upon 
the  world — (through  his  admirable  diligence,  accompanied  by 
God's  favour,  his  own  liberality,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
nobility  of  France) — after  innumerable  storms  of  calamity, 
happily  asserted  his'  claim  to  the  government,  left  him  in  right 
of  heirship  by  his  father,  and  at  length  effectually  reduced  it 
under  his  power.  In  the  meantime.  King  Edward  died,  and 
leh  the  kingdom  of  England  to  Duke  William,  whom  he  con- 
stituted his  legal  heir.  But  this  was  seized  upon  by  a  certain 
perjured  $lave  called  Harold,  and  tl\^  duke,  having  received 
information  of  it,  relying  upon  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
his  friends,  devoted  all  his  energies,  either  by  force  or  strata- 
gem, to  recover  his  rights.  He,  therefore,  prepared  himself  a 
great  fieet ;  and  many  counts,  nobles,  and  illustrious  m^o,  who 
were  not  his  subjects  but  belonged  to  neighbouring  pfdvinces, 
from  motives  of  respect  associated  themselves  in  his  retiiKue. 
The  duke,  therefore,  setting  sail  with  a  prodigious  army  and 
attended  by  Divine  favour,  arrived  safely  near  the  castle  called 
Pevensey." — ^But  this  is  enough.  The  bias  of  the  writer  is 
clearly  seen.  Nor  less  remarkable  is  the  vn-iter's  attachment 
to  the  abbey,  in  which  we  may  imagine  he  led  a  very  easy  life. 

One  paragraph  will  demonstrate  this.  We  read,  in  the  time 
of  William  Rufus,  that  an  importimate  monk  teased  the  king 
into  giving  him  an  order  for  ten  pounds  on  the  exchequer  of 
Battie  Abbey,  for  the  purchase  of  a  vestment  for  a  foreign 
abbey.  The  order,  of  course,  was  honoured ;  but  mark  the 
result.  **  The  vestment  was  forthwith  made,  and  no  appre- 
hension of  God's  judgment  being  entertained,  all  things 
appeared  to  have  been  satisfactorily  performed ;  but  suddenly, 
at  a  certain  time,  about  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  the  Lord 
thundered  from  the  heavens,  and  the  wonted  calmness  of  the 
air  was  changed  into  thick  darkness  and  as  it  were  the  shadow 
of  death,  and  there  arose  a  mighty  tempest  of  lightning  and 
thunder.  As  we  have  said,  the  third  hour  of  the  day  had 
commenced,  and  the  brethren  were  chanting  the  verse,  *  Sharp 
arrows  of  the  mighty,'  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  day  assimied 
the  horrors  of  dark  night,  and  the  trembling  earth,  shaken  by 
the  crashing  of  the  heavens,  seemed  to  rise  beneatii  their  feet. 
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All  the  brethren,  fearing  the  lightning  stroke  from  heayen. 
deaiated  from  the  occupation  in  ijrtiich  they  were  engaged,  and 
prostrftted  themselvts  in  prayer,  and   lo !   in  a  shorty  apace 
two  of  the  monks  were  deprired  of  their  vital  breath."    The 
next  year  Divine  displeasure  was  equally  displayed.    A  thun- 
derbolt from  heaven  pierced  the  unjustly-purchased  vestment, 
and  it  was  filled  with  "  wonderful  holes  made  in  it  by  the 
fiery  force  of  the  lightning."    Hence,  Observes  the  chronicle 
•piously,  •*  we  may  see  the  marvellous  power  of  God  towards 
the  saints."     Of  the  abbots  themselves  the  chronicle  has  little 
to  say.     One  Abbot  Ralph  was  a  rare  abbot.     "  Ever  first  at 
the  chiur,  he  was  the  last  to  quit  it.    Thus  was  he  a  pattern 
of  j:,ood  works  -a  Martha  and  a  Mary.    He  was  the  serpent 
and  the  dove.     He  was  a  Xoah  amidst  the  waters  :  while  he 
never  willingly  rejected  the  raven,  he  always  gladly  received 
the  dove.     In  the  sparingness  of  his  food  lie  was  a  Daniel — in 
the  sufferings  of  his  body  a  Job— in  the  bending  of  his  knees  a 
Bartholomew."    liesides  such  holy  men,  Battle  Abbey  seems 
also  to  have  had  other  treasures.    It  boasted  a  sword  and  a 
royal    robe  belonging  to   William   the   Conqueror,    both   of 
doubtful  authenticity.     Lelend  has  preserved  the  catalogue  of 
the  library.      A  short  extract  will  not  make    the  present 
generation  regret  that  its  contents  are  not  accessible  to  the 
reading  public  : — 

The  Gloss  of  Odo,  Abbot  of  Battel,  on  the  Psalter. 

Clement  of  Sautory  on  the  Spiritual  Wings  and  Feathers  of  the 

Cherubim. 
The  Kntire  Chronicle  of  Jordan,  Bishop  of  Ravenna. 
McUitus  on  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Bedc  on  the  Distances  of  Places  mentioned   in  the  Acts  of  the 

Apostles. 
Bishop  Martin  on  the  Four  Cardinal  Virtue*. 
Epistles  of  Ivo  on  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chriat. 
Abbot  Odo  :  Exposition  of  the  First  Book  of  Kingt>. 
Sermon  of  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  Assumption. 
Sermons  of  Richard  of  Mclksham. 
Sermons  of  Stephen  of  Canterbury. 
Broker  William  de  la  Lees'  Book  of  Chronicles. 
The  Responses  of  Albinus. 
Albinus  on  the  Propriety  of  Sermons. 
Topography  of  England  and  Wales,  by  Sylvester  Giraldus  Cam- 

brensis. 
The  Entire  Prophecy  of  Hildeyard. 
The  Summary  of  Michael  de  Straulfield. 

Truly  a  wretched  library ;  net  a  &  ingle  classic  in  it.  The 
EngUsli  monasteries  must  have  degenerated.  When  Alcium 
went  to  assist  Charlemligne,  he  had  his  books  from  England. 
Certainly  the  learning  of  England  had  declined. 

But  we  have  yet  to  name  what,  in  these  modern  times,  is 
considered  the  most  memorable  thing  in  connexion  with  the 
abbey;  that  is,  the  far-famed  KoU  of  Battle  Abbey — a  docu> 
mcnt  which  all  who  pride  themselves  on  their  Norman  lineage 
refer  to  as  indisputable  authority.  The  roll  is  a  list  of  the 
adventurers  who  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror.  It 
ib  a  list  of  which  the  English  aristocracy  are  proud.  He  whose 
name  is  there  boasts  himself  of  pure  blood.  He  whose  name 
is  there  boasts  with  a  feeling  of  pardonable  exultation  that  his 


is  the  honour  of  an  ancient  and  unsullied  line.    It  is  question, 
able  whether  this  is  really  the  case.    It  is  more  than  probaV 
that  the  list  has  been  tampered  with,  and  that  names  whic 
have  noljusiness  there  have  been  foisted  in.    Even  if  the  li* 
were  genuine  it  would  not  be  of  so  much  consequence  as  so 
imagine.     It  b  not  birth  alone  that  wins  the  world's  horns 
now.    The  man  we  would  honour  must  be  better  than  1 
fellows — of  nobler  life,  of  loftier  aim. 

**  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow  ; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella," 

The  abbey  was  suppressed  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  tim 
who  granted  it  to  Richard  (jilmcr,  from  whoae  hands 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Anthony  Brown.  It  U  now  tlicj 
property  of  the  Webster  family.  By  mcana  of  its  connexioi 
with  the  Browns,  the  abbey  has  become  a^soeiated  with  that 
unfortunate  ISarl  of  Surrey  to  whom  we  owe  the  introductioa 
of  the  ionnet  and  blank  verse.  The  second  wife  of  8ir  Anthony, 
was  the  lady  Elisabeth  Fitzgerald,  daughter  of  Gerald,  ninth 
earl  of  Kildare,  whoao  beauty,  und^r  the  name  of  the  **  If  air 
G^raldi^e,"  Surrey  '<  married  to  immortal  Tene,"  The  io>'e 
th^t  gilded  his  troubled  life  still  Uves  and  shinss,  for  ttcnc 

**  Makes  all  but  true  love  old.*' 

Our  readers  will  forgive  us  if  we  tell  them,  as  the  nAAe 
poet  Bang — 

"  Froai  Tuscan  came  my  lady's  witty  race, 

Fsir  Florence  was  some  time  their  ancient  seat. 
The  western  isle,  whose  pleasant  shore  does  face 
Wild  Cambria's  cUifsJ,  did  give  her  Uvely  heart. 

Fostered  she  was  with  milk  of  Irish  breasts, 
lier  i^ire  an  earl,  her  dame  of  princes'  blood  ; 

From  tender  years  in  Britain  she  doth  rest, 
With  king's  child,  where  she  tasteth  costly  food. 

Hunsden  did  first  present  her  to  mine  een, 
Blight  is  her  hue  and  Geraldine  she  hight; 

Hampton  me  taught  to  with  her  iirst  for  mine, 
And  WimTsor,  alas !  doth  chase  me  from  her  sight/' 

Thus  Battle  Abbey  comes  to  us  with  no  common  claims.  It 
has  its  tales  of  heroism — of  bravery — of  piet>— of  learning, 
and  of  love.  We  sea  it  rising  with  prayer  and  praise  amidst 
the  slaughter  of  the  battle-field.  When  the  times  came  for 
mitred  abbots  and  shaven  monks  to  pass  sway,  we  see  the 
old  halls  tilled  with  the  bravery  and  the  beauty  of  that 
age.  It  is  still  to  i^  a  chronicle,  and  reads  Xo  us  a  sermon 
of  change  and  decay.  It  does  more.  It  shows  how  im- 
perishable is  human  energy.  The  children  of  Hollo  landed 
strangers  on  our  shores.  Here  with  their  broad-swords  and 
strong  ri^ht  arms  they  won  themselves  a  home.  They  are 
gone,  and  the  abbeys  they  built  and  endowed  moulder  away 
— but  their  spirit  still  liyes ;  we  see  it  in  the  energy  which 
grapples  with  the  elements  and  rules  the  waves,  that 
has  preserved  freedom  here  when  the  powers  of  Europe  have 
conspired  her  overthrow,  that  has  carried  the  EnglisH  tongue 
into  every  comer  of  the  globe,  and  that  has  made  the  banner 
of  Old  England  float  victorious  over  every  sea. 


THE   COVENANTERS. 


In  "  Old  Mortality  "  Scott  has  represented  or  ;/ti«-representcd 
the  Covenanters.  In  other  productions  of  his  fertile  genius  he 
has  alluded  to  them,  and  given,  here  and  there,  a  sketchy  indi- 
cation of  those  terrible  covenanting  days,  and  of  those  who 
had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Wandering  Willie  tells 
us,  in  a  weird  and  fearful  fashion,  of  the  persecutors  in  hell ; 
and  in  the  "Bride  of  Lainmermoor"  we  are  introduced  to 
Mr.  Bide-the-Bent,  who  had  been  **  out  in  the  persecution." 
But  in  "  Old  Mortality  " — the  Marmion  of  his  novels — the 
subject  is  brought  more  fully  and  broadly  before  us. 

None  other  of  Scott's  novels  produced  so  n.uch  controversy 
as  this.     While  one  cla?a  of  critical  readers  pronounced  the 


"Old  Mortality"  Covenanters  to  be  faithful.portraits,  other.s 
denounced  them  as  gross  caricatures,  and  Dr.  Macrie  took  the 
field  against  the  fiction-maker — ready  to  do  battle  for  the  repu- 
tation of  the  heroes  and  the  martyrs  who  shed  their  blood  for 
the  Covenant.  Scott  himself,  in  describing  the  operations  of 
that  conflicting  time,  and  the  opposite  principles  brought  forth 
in  the  struggle,  attempted  to  give  a  faithful  picture.  He  says : 
"  If  recollection  of  former  injuries,  extra  loyalty,  and  contempt 
of  theii;  at^versaries  produced  vigour  and  tyranny  in  the  one 
party,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the 
zeal  of  God's  house  did  not  eat  up  the  conventiclers,  it  devoured, 
at  least,  to  imitate  the  phrase  of  Dryden,  *'  no  small  portion 
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fif  their  loyalty,  sober  sense,  and  good  breeding.'  We  may 
safely  hope  that  the  souls  of  the  braye  and  sincere,  on  either 
side,  have  long  looked  down  irith  surprise  and  pity  upon  the 
ii!-eppreciated  motives  which  caused  their  mtltual  hatred  and 
U<  utility  while  in  the  yalley  of  darkness,  blood,  and  tear«." 
And  the  justice  of  this  is  apparent  enough  when  we  come 
fdirly  to  consider  the  motires  that  directed  and  the  emotions 
that  arouned  that  terrible  Scottish  tragedy. 

The  coTenant  which  the  sixth  James  signed,  while  he  was 
yet  a  boy — a  sauceless  blockhead,  as  his  tutor  called  him — 
inchided  an  abjuration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  an 
obligation  to  support  the  Protestant  religion.    Later  in  his  life 
this  same  sagaeious  and  pedantic  king  renewed  the  covenant 
at  Edinburgh,  giving  thereby  fresh  impulse  to  the  Presbyterian 
cause ;  but  the  old  (juarrel  between  the  prince  and  the  priests 
soon  broke  out  again,  and  while  matters  were  in  the  moat 
ansatisfactory  state  imaginable,  James  quitted  Scotland  as 
England's  king.    The  religion  of  Scotland  had  become  the 
great  question  of  the  day.      James  attempted  to  reduce  its 
institutions  to  uniformity  with  those  of  England,  and  the 
quarrel,  bad  enough  before,  now  grew  worse.    Of  all  causes 
of  quarrel  under    the   sun  none  have   been   so  prolific  as 
TtUgion.     When  James  claimed  the  right  to  rule  in  matters 
ecclesiastical,  and  instituted  penalties  to  compel  obedience, 
erery  Scottish  pulpit  rang  with  invectives.     When  bishops 
came  to  rale  the  church,  and  had  their  way  prepared  by 
church  officers,  whom  the  sapient  king  called  superintendents, 
the  innovation  was  most  loudly  and  positively  denounced,  and 
there  were  not  wanting '  *'  Mucklewraths  "  to  launch  their 
thunders  at  the  prelacy.    **  Dress  them  as  bonnily  as  ye  can," 
cried  one,  '*  bring  them  in  as  fairly  as  ye  will,  we  see  the  horns 
of  the  mitre  weel  enough."    All  this  squabbling  rent  unhappy 
Scotland  till  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom  slept  his  last  sleep. 
Scotland  under  Charles  I.  was  even  worse  than  Scotland 
under  James  Yl.    The  devastation  of  the  civil  war  was  keenly 
*  felt  there ;  the  sword  of  persecution  and  the  sword  of  rebellion 
were  out  of  their  scabbards.    The  Scots  were  not  men  to  be 
trifled  with.    More  than  once  they  had  lifted  their  swords 
against  a  crowned  head.     Like  the  Henrys  of  France,  the 
Stuarts  seemed  a  doomed  family.    James  I.  had  been  mur- 
dered in  his  bed-chamber;    the  nation  had  arrayed  itself 
against  James  II. ;    the  lifeless    body    of   James    III.  had 
been  left   on  the  battle-field ;  the  heart  of  James  Y.  was 
broken ;  and  Mary  Stuart  was  imprisoned  and  deposed.   What 
they  had  done  before  they  could  do  again.     But  Charles 
pursued  his  own  course  of  policy.    The  church  quarrel  was  to 
be  summarily  ended ;  a  liturgy — not   that  of  the   English 
prayer-book  y  but  another — was  to  be  read  evermore.    But  at 
the  ftrst  reading  in  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh,  the  wooden  stool  of 
Jennv  Geddes  hurled  at  the  reader's  head,  betokened  how  the 
people  liked  it4  The  Edinburgh  mob  were  fierce  and  cruel,  and 
women  in  all  directions  headed  risings  against  the  liturgy, 
and  in  great  crowds  and  with  great  enthusiasm  the  people  met 
and  signed  the  National    Covenant.      The  parchment    was 
spread  on  a  flat, tombstone  in  the  Gray  Friar's  church.     So 
many  signed,  that  in  many  instances  there  was  room  only  for 
inidalf,  and  these  were  here  and  there  wiitten  in  blood. 
This  was  in  1638. 

The  Covelianters  were  denoimced  and  condemned,  but  they 
remonstrated  and  appealed ;  and  then  Charles  and  they  mar- 
shalled their  armies,  and  the  fray  began — a  "bishop's  war," 
they  sometimes  called  it — a  war  of  ''liturgies  and  leaden 
bullets."  The  blue  flag  with  its  inscripton  in  gold,  "For 
Christ's  crown  and  Covenant,"  floated  over  many  a  bloody 
held.  The  religious  question  was  soon  merged  in  that  of 
politics — ^politics  as  plainly  so  as  reform  in  parliament  or 
an  extension  of  the  suffrage.  Men  sometimes  do  strange 
things  in  the  name  of  religion.  After  the  beheading  of  the 
first  Charles,  his  son  foimd  a  refuge  with  the  Scocs.  They 
proclaimed  him  king,  and  the  merry  monarch  became  a 
Covenanter.  At  Dumferling,  he  appended  his  signature  to 
&  new  declaration,  renouncing  "popery  and  prelacy,"  and 
asserting  that  he  had  no  other  enemies  than  those  of  the 
Covenant.    Then  came  the  reverse  of  fortune.    The  Presby- 


terians of  Scotland  and  tho  Puritans  of  England  at  warfare, 
moistened  the  ear(h  with  blood,  and  did  'it  in  the  name 
of  God:  while  the  shout  on  the  one  side  was  "the  Co- 
venant! the  CoTcnaiit!"  Cromwell  and  his  hosts  replied, 
with  deafening  cries,  "  the  Lord  of  Hosts  !  the  Lord  of 
Hosts ! "  The  Scots  were  subdued,  Charles  had  to  seek  a 
foreign  home,  and  Cromwell  declared  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times— that  it  "  was  the  great  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  all  those  who  take  in  their  hands  the 
instruments  of  a  foolish  shepherd,  to  wit,  meddling  with 
worldly  politics  and  mixtures  of  earthly  powers  to  set  up  that 
which  they  call  the  kingdom  of  Christ." 

The  restoration  of  Charles  XL  was  the  beginning  of  sorrow 
for  Scotland.  The  Covenant  might  now  be  said  to  have 
completed  its  history.  The  upright  minister  of  Crail — though 
withal  given  rather  to  sermon  stealing — was  their  first  mes- 
senger to  the  court,  and  as  a  simple  presbyterian  parson  he 
came,  but  as  a  mitred  prelate  returned^he  Rev.  James  Sharp 
became  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  ^and  with  high  triumph  rode 
into  Edinburgh.  The  burning  of  the  Covenant  by  the  hands 
of  the  hangman  followed ;  then  the  old  covenanting  ministers 
were  turned  adrift.  The  depth  of  winter  saw  them  homeless  ; 
for  their  old  attachments  were  strong,  and  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  newly-invested  prelates.  Four 
hundred  congregations  were  thus  deprived,  but  the  deprivation 
was  supposed  to  be  made  up  by  new  teachers  sent  expressly 
to  fill  up  vacant  places.  Then  came  those  days  of  empty  kirks 
and  crowded  hill- sides ;  the  days  when  the  episcopal  teachers 
had  none  to  listen,  and  the  old  pastors,  in  the  green  meadows 
and  by  the  side  of  the  still  waters,  preached  to  eager  multi- 
tudes. To  preach  without  a  licence 'was  sedition;  pains  and 
penalties  fell  on  those  who  absented  themselves  from  the 
parish  church,  but  the  preachers  still  preached  and  the  people 
still  listened.  Quietly  at  first  they  met,  and  in  quietness 
separated  ;  but  the  dragoons  were  soon  called  out  to  prevent 
the  gatherings  and  compel  obedience  to  the. law.  Heavy  fines 
were  exacted,  severe  punishments  inflicted,  fines  to  the  amount 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  paid  in  Ayrshire,  women  were 
publicly  whipped,  boys  were  scourged  and  branded,  and,  by 
shiploads,  Scottish  slaves  arrived  at  Barbadocs:  To  give  a 
drink  of  water  or  a  piece  of  bannock  to  an  ejected  minister 
was  a  capital  ofience. 

Oppressed  on  every  hand,  the  Scots  turned  on  their  oppres- 
sors. They  met  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  but  had  their 
swords  by  their  sides  in  case  of  conflict.  Encounters  occurred. 
They  fought,  and  fought  boldly,  singing  old  saintly  psalms  in 
the  rugged  metre  of  the  Scottish  psalter,  and  struggled  like 
men  who  had  ventured  all  and  had  no  mercy  to  expect.  These 
simple  country  folk,  unknown 

"  Till  persecution  dragged  them  into  light 
And  chased  them  up  to  heaven,"  ^ 

were  slaughtered  without  pity  or  remorse.     General  Balzicl, 
fresh  from  butchering  Turks  and  Tartars,  who  had  learnt  the 
art  of  war  in,  I^ussia,  was  sent  to  hunt  out  contumacious  Cove- 
nanters ;  and  James  Graham,  of  Claverhouse,  came  with  his 
wild  dragoons,  and  that  brow-beating  law^yer,  the  "  bluidye 
Mackens^ie.'"    Sings  a  rough  Cameronian  muse  : — 
"  Montrose  did  come  and  Athole  both, 
And  with  them  many  more ; 
And  all  the  Highland  Amorites  ^ 

That  had  been  there  before. 

The  Lowdien  Mallisha  they 

Came  with  their  coats  of  bleu  ; 
Five  hundred  men  from  Ltmdon  came, 

Clad  in  a  reddish  hue. 
When  they  were  assembled  one  and  all 

A  full  brigade  were  they, 
Lick  to  a  pack  of  hellish  hounds 

Roaring  after  their  prey." 

The  story  of  that  dreadful  persecution  is  too  well  known  to 
need  a  recital  here.  John  Brown  the  carrier,  shot  at  his  ovni: 
door,  in  presence  of  his  wife  and  little  ones,  by  the  hand  of 
Claverhouse  himself;  the  five  wanderers,  shot  at  Glencaim  as 
they  lay  hid  in  a  cavern ;   the  countryman,  shot  because  he 
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knew  notKing;  and  another,  hanged  becAUSo  he  knew  and 
would  not  teU  when  hia  father  lie  cbnce>led ;— theae,  and  a 
hundred  other  caaea  nill  more  dark  and  tenible,  are  familiar 
to  ui,  and  their  harrowing  detaili  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  The 
aeverity  of  the  penecution  droTe  the  Bufferera  to  hide  them- 
lelvea  in  deni  and  cavee  of  the  earth — haunted  dens,  by  the 
report  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  belieTed  to  be  so  by  the 
CoTenantera  thenuelvea.  "  A  very  romantio  scene,"  aaji  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  of  rocki,  thickett,  and  caicadea,  called  Cree- 
hope  Linn,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Henteath,  of  Cloaebum,  ii 
■ud  to  haTe  been  the  retreat  of  Mma  of  theae  enthuaiaats,  who 
judged  it  M£er  to  face  the  apparitLana  by  which  the  place  waa 
tkooght  to  be  haunted,  than  to  expoae  themaclTet  to  the  rage 
of  their  mortal  enemiee." 

The  persecution  wat  not  of  abort  duration ;  it  laited  eight- 
and-twenty  years,  myadcaUy  indicaled— ao  aaid  the  Scottish 
seers — by  the  eight- and- twenty  gap«,  or  broken  pieces,  in  the 


of  the  Puritans ;  ho  escaped,  on  the  journey  to  London,  and 
vowed rercnge.  Thenews  camethal  his  wite  waa  dead— dead 
of  a  broken  heart,  and  the  oath  of  vengeance  waa  renewed. 
Charlea  II.  waa  restored ;  peraecution  began  in  Scotland  ;  and 
among  those  who  persecuted  moat  bitterly  was  a  pale-faced, 
noble-looking  soldier— the  widowed  man  who  had  awoin 
revenge.  While  ataying  with  hii  troop  at  a  Scottiah  hamlet, 
at  the  base  of  one  of  the  loftiest  hills  of  Scotland,  a  highland 
woman  brought  newa  of  »  Covenanting  gathering ;  ahe  be- 
trayed it  all  for  a  Scotch  pound  and  a  glass  ot  two  of  whiakey. 
There  was  to  be  a  gathering,  and  a  young  girl  waa  to  be  mar- 
ried to  her  pUghted  one,  in  eimple  presbyterian  faahion,  and 
in  the  open  aiz.  The  troop  was  aoon  in  motion,  the  spot  soon 
gained ;  they  halted  for  a  moment,  and  looked  dovm  throngli 
the  bruahwood  at  the  gathering  in  the  valley  below.  It  waa  a 
calm,  beautiful  picture.  The  pastor  grave  and  aolemn  as  one 
of  larael'a  leaders  ;  the  happy  look  of  the  young  man  as  he 


swotd  of  Captain  Paton,  a  stem  Cameronian,  and  a  man  of 
great  personal  prowess,  who  had  sealed  his  attachment  to 
the  Coverumt  by  his  death. 
_&n  incidentwhich  occurred  during  the  persecution  ia  repre- 
sented in  onr  engraving.  And  the  story  ia^thia.  A  highland 
laird,  in  the  daya  when  the  Puritana  mled,  had  sought  the 
hand  of  a  lady  of  good  birth,  and  whose  father  had  great 
influence  with  the  presbyterian  party.  They  loved  each 
other;  they  were  of  the  aameage,  the  same  rank  in  life; 
everything  tending  to  promise  a  happy  future — everything 
but  one — they  differed  In  their  faith.  The  young  man  was  a 
good  Catholie  and  a  true  loyalist ;  the  girl  a  Ptetbyterian — 
her  family  of  the  strictest  sort.  The  consent  of  the  girl's  hiher 
was  reftiaed ;  but  love  was  atoonger  than  aught  elae ;  the  girl  waa 
secretly  married  to  her  lover,  and  a  month  paased  away.  When 
the  secret  wsa  discovered,  therageof  the  old  man  waa  terrible; 
he  said  little,  but  he  acted  promptly.  Ere  fouT>and-twenty 
hows  had  elapsed,  the  young  man  ms  betrayed  into  the  hands 


took  the  trembling  hand  of  hia  betrothed,  and  the  group 
gathered  around;  the  old  men  and  the  little  children— all 
seemed  so  calm  and  still,  as  if  they  felt  the  peace  of  Ood 
within  their  hearts  as  Ood's  sunshine  fell  upon  them.  A 
moment,  and  the  aoldieia  galloped  forward — a  shout  &Dm  ibt 
hill— the  discharge  of  a  rifle — the  ahrieks  of  the  women— the 
volley  of  fire-arms,  and  soldiers  and  Fnritana  vrere  mixed  up 
together.  Host  of  the  group  had  fled ;  those  irbo  r«mained 
were  priaimera.  Two  were  alain,  and  those  two  the  newly- 
wedded  pair ;  hand  clasped  in  hand,  they  lay  upon  the  gran 
— de«d !  And  the  end  of  the  atory  ia  thia :— that  beauUM 
girl,  whose  eyes  were  closed  in  death,  who  had  been  hunted 
out  of  life  by  that  vow  of  vengeance,  was  none  othcs-  than  the 
aoldier'a  daughter — the  child  of  hia  melancholy  union,  of 
whom,  till  that  day,  he  had  never  heard.  It  ia  a  melanchdj 
episode  in  a  tenible  history,  and  gives  to  the  wild  beauty  of 
the  spot  where  it  is  said  to  have  oocarred  an  additional  ami 
pathetic  intcnst. 
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THE   FUNGUS   TBIBB. 

Is   oui  luC  papec  we  obaerTed  ttut  the   treuuret  of  food  Throughout  the  contineat  of   Europe,   oa    the   toatnty, 

which  U  haa  pleued  God  to  proride  for  lu  in  the  funpu  tiibe  plADts  of  this  tribe  tie  Mgerl;  sought  after  bjr  all  claaaes  of 

are,  if  not  wholly  disregarded,  at  least  by  no  meaiu  duly  rcLen,  and  form  the  chief,  if  not  tlie  sole,  diet  of  thouMndi, 

appreciated  bjr  the  EngUah.    There  ii,  perhaps,  no  country  who  would  otherwiie  be  but  scantily  provided  with  aliment, 

richer  than  our  own  in  the  euculent  kpecies  of  fungi;    they  But  fungi   are  not  only   the  tolerated   food   of    the  poorer 


abound  in  our  woods  and  pasture!,  they  grow  from  the  ground  clabaet,  they  are  also  moat  highly  prized  by  the  rich  nun  a^d 

and   under  the  ground ;  they  spring  abundantly  out  of  ihft  the  epicure  ;  and  afford,  when  daintily  cooked,  many  a  deli- 

subatance  of  dead  trees,  and  are  often  found  on  *astB  lands  eate  diah  and  many   a  highly  flavoured  sauce  at  the  most 

and  heaps  of  rubbish,  &om  which  no  other  edible  produce  elaborately  aerved  md  highly  expeniive  tablca.    In  Germany 

can  be  procured ;  yet,  though  this  ie  the  case,  and  more  than  and  Italy,  immense  numbers  of  the  various  specie*  of  this 


thirty  species  of  esculent  fungi  are  spontaneously  brought  tribe   are  sold  in  the  markets,   ^d  produce  an  amount  of 

lorth  in  England,  there  are  only  three  or  four  of  these  species  income  which  would  seeir.  to  us  almost  incredible.     In  Runie, 

that  are  eaten  by  ita  inhabitants;  all  the  rest  of  this  abundant  so  important  are  the  fungi  m  an  article  of  commerce,  that 

supply  being  allowed  to  rot  undtr  the  trees,  or  to  become  the  there  ia  a  public  oflicer  appointed  for  the  expresa  purpose  of 

prey  of  field-mice,  toads,  slugs,  and  other  creatures,  to  which  testing  the  species  exposed  for  sale,  and  superintending  this 

they  affbid  many  a  delightful  repast.  branch  of  the  revenue ;  for  in  that  market  a  tax  i»  laid  on  p" 
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quantities  of  fungi  presented  for  sale  exceeding  ten  pounds  in 
weight.  All  fungi  brought  into  Rome  are  supervised  by  this 
officer,  ^veighed,  sealed  up,  and  all  destined  for  that  day's 
consumption  sent  to  a  central  depot.  If,  among  the  contents 
of  the  baskets  offered,  any  stale,  maggot- eaten,  or  dangerous 
specimens  are  found,  they  are  sent  under  escort,  a^d  thrown 
into  the  Tiber ;  and  another  very  remarkable  circumstance  is 
the  law,  that  if  any  specimen  of  the  common  mushroom  (Aga- 
ricus  camp€strU)  is  found,  it  also  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  river! 
So  says  an  unpublished  letter  of  Professor  Sanguinetti,  "  Is- 
pettore  dei  Funghi,"  at  Rome.  It  is  certainly  singular  that  the 
only  fungus  which  is  freely  accepted  in  all  English  kitchens, 
and  considered  as  the  sole  common  kind  that  is  honest  and 
trustworthy,  and  possessed  of  no  murderous  properties, 
should  be  the  one  tlius  protested  against,  '*  whether  in  a  state 
good  or  bad  !''  "  For  forty  days  during  the  autumn,  and  for 
about  half  that  period  every  spring,  large  quantities  of  funguses, 
picked  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  from  Frasoati 
Rocca  di  Papa,  Albano,  beyond  Monte  Mario,  towards  Ostia 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sites  of  Veil  and  Gabii,"  are 
brought  to  Rome.  "  The  returns  of  taxed  miuhrooms  alone," 
says  Dr.  Badham,  "  during  the  last  ten  years,  give  a  yearly 
average  of  between  siMy  and  eighty  thotttand  pounds  tceight ;  and 
if  we  double  this  amount,  which  we  may  safely  do  in  o^der  to 
include  such  smaller  untaxed  supplies  as  are  disposed  of  in 
bribes,  fees,  and  presents,  and  reckon  the  whole  at  the  rate  of 
six  baiocchi,  or  threepence  a  pound  (a  fair  average),  this  will 
make  the  commercial  value  of  fresh  funguses  very  apparent, 
showing  it  here  to  be  little  less  than  £2,000  a  year."  Besides 
this,  we  must  consider  the  dried,  pickled,  and  preserved  sup- 
plies, which  sell  at  a  much  higher  price  than  the  fresh,  from 
one -shilling  to  one  shilling  and  threepence  per  pound,  and 
ulso  recollect  that  this  calculation  includes  only  the  Roman 
market,  and  that  every  other  market-place  in  the  Italian  states 
has  its  proportionate  sale  of  this  wide-spreading  branch  of  the 
vegetable  produce  of  the  land. 

With  the  above  statements  fully  in  our  mind,  and  after 
having  been  habitually  in  commimication  with  many  of  the 
families  from  amongst  our  peasantry  who  were  but  scantily 
provided  with  daily  food,  we  found  ourselves  one  day,  during 
t^e  last  autumn,  in  an  extensive  pine- wood  near  Budleigh 
Salterston,  in  South  Devon,  and  saw  the  ground,  which  was 
densely  carpeted  with  the  accumulated  dead  leaves  that  had 
fullen  from  the  trees,  and  lain  undisturbed  for  many  years, 
studded  in  every  direction  with  fungi,  of  every  colour  and 
of  every  shape,  in  such  quantities  as  that  cart-load^  might 
have  been  gathered  there.  Huge  purple,  white,  brown,  and 
tawny  Agarics  were  there ;  the  deep  orange  of  the  Boletus 
vduUs  was  interspersed  with  the  snowy  balls  of  the  Lyco- 
perdons^  and  the  delicate  apricot  tint  of  the  pretty  and  singular 
Cantfiarellus  cibarius,  with  many  other  beautiful  and  edible 
8pecies,  were  scattered  in  profusion  around  us.  How  could 
we,  under  these  circumstanees,  do  otherwise  than  regret  that 
ignorance  of  tlic  differences  of  species,  combined  with  the 
strong  prejudice  which  prevails  in  England  against  using 
any  of  this  tribe  (save  the  two  ox  three  favoured  individuals), 
should  shut  out  our  poor  from  the  possibility  of  availing  them- 
selves of  this  lich  supply  of  wholesome  aliment,  which  the 
bounty  of  God  had  provided  for  them,  if  they  would  but  be 
persuaded  to  use  it  ?  It  is  true,  that  amongst  this  extensive 
collection  of  fungi  there  were  some  species  which  would  have 
proved  poisonous,  and  others  which  would  have  been  but 
disagreeable  food ;  yet  the  greater  number  of  them  were  such 
as,  if  properly  cooked,  would  have  furnished,  not  only  whole- 
some, but  also  savoury  and  pleasant  food ;  and  it  seemed  to  us 
a  great  pity  that  they  should  be  so  wholly  neglected,  and  left 
for  a  prey  to  reptiles  and  field-mice. 

The  chemical  structure  of  fungi  is  said  to  be  the  most  highly 
animalised,  or,  in  other  words,  to  partake  more  of  the  nature  of 
animal  composition  than  tkat  of  any  other  vegetable.  Besides 
the  intimations  of  this  circumstance  that  are  afforded  by  the 
smell  of  some  of  the  species  in  decay,  which  partakes  much  of 
the  character  of  thai  of  putrid  meat,  and  the  strong  meat-like 
flavour  which  some  ot  them  possess  when  cooked,  we  And  the 


following  fact  stated — that,  *'  like  animals,  they  absorb  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen,  and  disengage  in  return  from  their  aarface 
a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ;  all,  however,  do  not  exhalt 
carbonic  acid,  but  in  lieu  of  it  some  give  out  hydrogen,  and 
others  azotic  gas.  They  yield,  moreover,  to  chemical  analysis 
the  several  components  of  which  animal  structures  are  maut 
up  ;  many  of  them,  in  addition  to  sugar,  gum,  resin,  a  peculiu 
acid  called  fimgic  acid,  and  .a  variety  of  salts,  furnish,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  albumen,  adipocine,  and  osmazomef  which 
last  is  that  principle  that  gives  its  peculiar  flavour  to  mea: 
gravy." 

Fungi  are  considered  to  be  highly  nutritious,  and  are  said  bj 
many  of  the  faculty  to  be  easy  of  digestion.  This  latter  opinion, 
though  strongly  supported  by  many  foreign  medical  men,  us 
certainly  quite  in  opposition  to  the  generally  received  opinion 
on  that  subject  in  England,  and  also  to  the  ideas  of  ancient 
writers.  Gerard,  the  quaint  old  herbalist,  says :  '*  Some 
mushroomes  grow  forth  of  the  earth :  others  upon  the  bodits 
of  old  trees,  which  differ  altogether  in  kmds.  Many  wantons 
that  dwell  near  the  sea,  and  have  fish  at  will,  are  yerie  desirous, 
for  change  of  diet,  to  feed  upon  the  birds  of  the  mountaines ; 
and  such  as  dwell  upon  the  hill  or  champion  grounds  do  long 
after  sea  fish ;  many  that  have  plen  tie  of  both  do  hunger  after 
the  earthie  excrescences  called  mushroomes ;  whereof  some 
are  very« venomous  and  full  of  poison,  others  not  so  noisonu, 
and  neither  o/the^n  eery  wholesome  meat."  And  again — "  Galen 
affirms  that  they  are  all  very  cold  and  moist,  and  therefore  do 
approach  unto  a  venomous  and  murthering  facultie,  and 
ingender  a  clammy,  pituitous,  and  cold  nutriment  if  they  bf; 
eaten.  To  conclude,  few  of  them  arc  good  to  be  eaten,  and 
most  of  them  do  suffocate  and  strangle  the  eater.  Therefore 
I  give  my  advice  to  those  that  love  such  strange  and  new- 
fangled meates,  to  beware  of  licking  honey  among  thornes,  k-bt 
the  sweetnesse  of  the  one  do  not  cotmtervaile  the  6harpne5^t 
and  pricking  of  the  other.'* 

Fungi  are  classed  under  two  primary  divisions — Uynuim. 
mycetes  and  G aster omycctes  ;  the  seed  lying  externally  in  iLc 
former,  and  internally  in  the  latter.  These  divisions  are  sub- 
divided into  four  tribes— 1st,  I'ileaii;  2nd,  Clacati;  3rd,  Miirati; 
and  4th,  Cupulati.  In  each  of  these  tribes  we  find  esculent 
species,  although  most  of  that  description  are  found  in  the 
first  tribe,  the  Vileaiif  and  of  that  tribe  the  genus  AyarU-i^ 
supplies  the  large  st  number  of  any  of  the  genera. 

AH  Agarics  are  furnished  with  a  fleshy  pileus  or  cap,  a 
stipes  or  stem,  and  gills  placed  at  right  angles  with  their  stem. 
The  species  of  this  genus  differ  widely  in  size,  shape,  and 
colour ;  but  all  agree  in  the  possession  of  the  parts  which  we 
have  named. 

Our  own  favourite  meadow- mushroom  (fig.  1)  is  the  first  ivc 
will  describe,  of  which  old  Gerard  says : — 

< '  The  meadowe  mushroom  is  in  kinde  the  best ; 
It  is  ill  trusting  any  of  the  rest.** 

Every  one  considers  himself  a  complete  judge  of  this  species, 
and  few  hesitate  to  present  at  their  tables  a  dish  of  these 
agreeable  fungi,  without  taking  any  other  means  of  proving 
their  trustworthiness  than  that  most  fallacious  mode  of 
directing  their  cook  to  stir  them  whilst  dressing  with  a  sUra 
spoon ;  in  full  belief  that  if  their  juices  do  not  tarnish  the  silver, 
there  can  be  no  injurious  specimen  amongst  them. 

But  although  this  kind  is  in  such  general  use  in  England, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  more  easy  to  discriminate  it  from  other 
species,  than  it  is  to  discriminate  most  other  kinds.  *'Na 
fungus,*'*  says  Dr.  Badham,  "presents  itself  under  such  a 
variety  of  forms  or  such  singular  diversities  of  aspect.  The 
inference  is  plain  ;  less  discrimination  than  that  employed  t) 
distinguish  this,  would  enable  any  who  should  take  the  tTvmble 
to  recognise  at  a  glance  many  of  those  esculent  species 
which  every  spring  and  autximn  fill  our  plantations  and 
pastures  with  plenteousness.'*  The  cap  of  this  mushroom  is 
in  some  individuals  sno>%7  white  and  smooth ;  in  others,  brown 
and  scaly  ;  in  some  instances  the  gills  are  of  a  delicate  pink; 
in  others  of  a  deep,  rusty  black  ;  some  grow  broad  and  flat, 
others  in  the  form  of  buttons,  looking  almost  like  a  puff-ball 
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of  a  8oft,  smooth  teiAure,  and  of  a  pure  white  colour.  The 
fitem  in  some  Tarieties  is  nearly  straight,  as  in  the  larger  one  in 
our  cut ;  in  others  it  is  broader,  hj  one-third,  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom,  and  altogether  shorter  than  it  is  wide,  the 
under  part  of  the  cap  being  upturned  at  an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  bulky  stem,  so  as  to  display  the  coarse-looking,  dark  gills 
which  line  it.  ^ 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  sally  fotth  early  in  the  day,  under 
the  first  burst  of  Runshine  which  breaks  out  on  a  soft,  clear 
morning  in  September;  and  to  see  ho w  the  night  dews  hare  been 
at  work  in  hastening  the  growth  of  fungi.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  mushrooms  are  excellent  pickled.  The  way  to  do  this  is 
to  select  all  the  buttons  ;  place  them  skins  and  all  in  a  stewpan 
with  allspice,  salt,  and  pepper  ;  stew  them  until  they  >  ave 
given  out  erery  drop  of  their  juice,  and  (like  children  who 
give  and  then  repent,  and  take  back  again)  hare  re-absorbed 
all  those  juices  charged  with  the  flavour  of  the  spices  amongst 
which  they  hare  been  straying.  When  this  ptooest  is  com- 
pleted, add  as  much  hot  Tinegar  as  will  coyer  your  mush- 
rooms, boil  them  just  for  a  minute,  and  they  are  finished.  The 
large  broad  specimens  are  delicious,  broiled  with  salt  and 
pepper;  and  the  middle-sized  kinds,  stewed  in  their  own 
juice,  with  a  little  pepper,  salt,  and  butter.  Whatever  the 
Italians  may  say,  the  Agarictis  campestria  is  a  delicious  article 
of  food  ;  and  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  any  injurious  effect  to 
arise  from  partaking  of  them. 

Agarieua  delicioaiu '  {hg.  2),  the '/' Orange  milk  Agaric,"  is 
another  which  is  in  high  repute ;  it  may  be  found  in  the  fir 
plantations  of  Scotland,  as  also  on  those  of  the  barren  Kills  at 
Ban-  in  Staffordshire,  as  well  as  near  Guildford  in  Surrey,  and 
in  Rome  other  places.  This  fungus  is  of  a  dull  reddish  orangOi 
with  a  somewhat  viscid  cap,  frequently  lined  with  concentric 


circles  of  rather  a  brighter  hue.  It  has  narrow  branched  gills 
approaching  flame  colour;  the  stem  is  orange,  solid,  and 
tapering  downwards,  slightly  bent,  from  two  to  three  inches 
high,  and  covered  at  the  base  with  short  pointed  hairs ;  the 
flesh  of  the  cap,  or  pileus,  is  firm,  and  filled  with  red-orange 
milk,  which  turns  green  when  exposed  to  the  air,  as  does  the 
whole  plant  when  bruised.  Badham  and  Loudon  agree  in 
stating  it  to  be  very  excellent  food,  and  much  in  request  in 
the  Italian  markets.  So^jverby  says,  **  It  was  very  luscious 
eating,  full  of  rich  gravy,  with  a  little  the  flavour  of  muscles ;" 
and  Sir  James  Smith,  '^  that  it  really  deserves  its  name, 
*  A.  deliciosus,'  being  the  most  delicious  mushroom  known.*' 
Badham  says,  "  It  may  be  served  with  white  sauce,  or  fried ; 
but  the  best  way  to  cook  them,  after  duly  seasoning  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  putting  a  piece  of  butter  upon  each,  is  to 
bake  them  (in  .a  closely- covered  pie- dish)  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour." 

Another  of  the  Pitenii  which  we  must  notice  is  the  Can. 
tluirellns  ciharius  (fig.  3),  an  exceedingly  pretty  fungus,  of  a 
soft  apricot  hue  throughout  both  cap  and  stem  ;  and  instead 
of  gills,  it  is  furniahed  with  thick  veins  or  plaits,  very  elegant 
in  appearance.  It  is  irregular  in  form,  and  the  stems  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  in  the  centre  of  the  cap.  Loudon  says  that  the  best 
way  of  preserving  them  for  use  is  to  string  them  in  rows  after 
they  have  become  flaccid,  and  hang  them  in  a  dry  place,  where 
they  can  have  plenty  of  air;  they  then  form  a  delicious 
ingredient  in  rich  gravies.  Yittadini,  an  Italian  writer  on  the 
subject,  says  that  the  common  people  in  Italy  dry,  or  pickle 
them,  or  keep  them  in  oil  for  winter  use,  and  recommends,  as 
they  are  ratheJf  tough,  to  soak  them  for  a  night  in  milk,  when 
they  should  be  gently  stewed  either  with  other  fungi  or  with 
meat,  or  else  alone.  ^ 


SCULPTURE  IN   THE   NEW   CRYSTAL   PALACE  AT   SYDENHAM. 


OvK  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  English  Great  Exhibition 
was  the  building  in  which  the  vast  collection  of  industrial  and 
artistic  productions  was  enshrined.  It  was  a  thing  altogether 
unprecedented,  combining  lightness,  magnitude,  and  stability, 
in  a  degree  never  before  known.  Yet,  marvellous  as  it  was, 
it  seems  likely  to  be  completely  eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of 
the  magnificent  structure  now  just  completed  at  Sydenham. 
Indeed,  we  may  venture  to  predict  that,  as  the  first  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  surpassed  by  the  greater  glory  of  the  second, 
so  the  building  in  Hyde-park  vrill  be  all  but  banished  from 
recollection  by  the  superior  grandeur  of  the  Sydenham 
palace,  or  if  remembered  at  all,  it  will  be  chiefly  as  the  parent 
of  the  present  edifice.  The  former  building  was  merely 
intended  to  answer  a  temporary  purpose ;  the  present  is  to  be 
one  of  the  established  institutions  of  the  country.  The  one 
was  mainly  devoted  to  purposes  of  practical  utility ;  the  other 
will  minister  as  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  taste,  and 
eren  the  amtisement  of  visitors,  as  to  their  solid  improvement. 
Hence  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  general  beauty  of 
the  edifice ;  its  interior  will  be  decorated  in  a  higher  style ;  its 
contents  will  be  more  varied,  and  its  conveniences  more 
multiplied,  so  as  to  make  it  an  agreeable  resort  at  all  seasons 
and  in  all  weathers.  To  these  numerous  attractions,  must  be 
added  the  picturesque  scenery  and  beautifully  laid  out  gardens 
and  grounds  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  Fine  Arts  Court  will  form  a  very  interesting  feature  in 
the  new  crystal  palace.  Among  other  remarkable  productions 
of  high  art,  it  contains  a  fine  cast  of  the  celebrated  marble 
sculpture  known  by  the  name  of  the  Toro  Famese,  or  Farnese 
Bull,  and  represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving  (p.  296). 
This  group  was  cut  out  of  a  solid  block  of  mai-blc  by  two 
brothers,  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  who  came  from  Tralles,  a 
town  in  Cilicia,  Caria,  or  Lydia.  According  to  Pliny,  there 
was  in  his  time  an  inscription  on  the  marble,  in  which  th6 
two  artists  made  mention  of  Artemidorus,  their  father,  and 
Mfenecrates,  their  master. 

Under  the  reign  of  Augustus  this  group  was  at  Rhodes. 


Asinius  PoUio,  a  rich  patrician,  and  a  great  patron  of  literature 
and  art,  whose  favour  towards  the  poet  Yirgil  has  secured  him 
an  honourable  immortality,  purchased  it  and  had  it  conveyed 
to  Rome.  Buried  in  obscurity  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  it 
was  discovered  about  the  year  1547,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III.,  in  the  hot  baths  of  Caracalla.  It  was  found  to  be 
in  a  mutilated  condition.  A  Milanese  artist  named  Baotiste 
Bianchi,  or  Biondt,  waft  commissioned  to  restore  it.  For  a 
long  time  it  formed  part  of  the  collection  in 'the  Farnese 
Palace  at  Rome,  whence  arose  the  name  it  how  bears.  In  the 
last  century  it  was  conveyed  to  Naples,  and  employed  to 
decorate  the  beautiful  garden  of  Chiaja,  which  is  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  forms  part  of  what  is  called.  Yilla-Reale,  or  the 
Royal  Yilla.  At  the  present  time  it  stands  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  Bourbon  Museum,  in  a  large  hall,  focing  the  cele- 
brated Pamese  Hercules,  executed  by  Glycon  of  Athens. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  gigantic  composition  represents 
Amphion  and  Zethys  preparing  the  punishment  of  Dirce,  theii- 
step-mother,  in  revenge  for  their  mother  Antiope.  Lycus,  the 
King  of  Thebes,  says  the  legend,  had  divorced  his  wife 
Antiope  to  marry  Dirce.  The  new  spouse,  impelled  by  violent 
hatred,  had  Antiope,  whom  she  had  supplanted,  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  together  with  het  two  sons,  Zethys 
and  Amphion.  But  a  shepherd  rescued  the  two  sons,  and  the 
mother  herself  joined  them  on  Mount  Cithteron.  Lycus  and 
Dirce  having  met  them  there  during  the  feast  of  Bacchus, 
Zethys  and  Amphion  defended  their  mother,  killed  Lycus, 
and  tied  Dirce  by  her  hair  to  the  horns  of  a  young  bull,  which 
rushed  with  her  over  the  rocks  and  tore  her  to  pieces. 

Dirce  is  the  principal  flgure  in  the  group.  Turned  sideways, 
she  is  endeavoiiring  to  push  away  .the  bull  which  is  just  on 
the  point  of  trampling  her  under  foot,  and  she  implores  the 
pity  of  one  of  her  enemies.  But  the  two  brothers  have 
tilready  fastened  to  the  horns  of  the  furious  animal  the  cord 
which  is  intertwined  at  its  other  extremity  with  the  hair  of  the 
ill-fated  woman.  Antiope  stands  in  the  background  observing 
the  preparations  for  yengeance  without  emotion.   The  festoons 
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and  vuioui  Dmuntnti  at  tlie  feet  of  Diree  are  connected  Tith      the  bull,  *nda  young;  prietteuof  BMchut.who  is  ilttingnc 
the  ftut  of  Btcchn*.    A  dog  is  jumping  up  and  barking  at      leems  tenifled  at  the  horrible  acem  before  her. 
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EKPEROE     OF     RUSSIA. 


I.y  Petetsbuig  there  u  >  likeneu,  from  which,  do  wh»t  you      second  wife,  Miri*  Feodorownft,  a  princess  of  Wiinemberg" 
may,  jou  c*n  aertz  escape.     It  ii  th»t  of  the  Czaj,  Nicholas,      The  da7  of  the  imperial  iiifHit'*  birth  wax  the  7(h  of  July, 


Emperor  of  all  the  RiiHiM,whoi«  iron  nile  extends  OTeTMTenty  1796.  The  child  had  reached  the  age  of  four  month*,  when  on 
tulhonaofMiili,  •ndone-eeveuthof  tkeeulh.  NichoUi  Paw-  the  death  of  bis  grandmother,  Catharine  II.,  his  father 
Witech  ie  the  ninth  of  ten  children  borne  to  Paul  by  hie      ucended  the  throne.    The  eyes  of  Ru!>tiB  werfe  fixed  on 


COS 
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Alexander  and  Constantine,  hia  elder  brothers,  and  no  reason 
whatever  had  Maria  Fcodorowna  to  suppose  that  the  young 
Nicholas  would  ever  wear  the  imperial  cro^Ti.  His  youih 
presented  no  remarkable  feature ;  yet,  probably,  may  his 
curliest  recollections  have  some  fibres  of  connexion  with  that 
terrible  night  when  assassination  passed  through  the  chambers 
of  the  old  palace  of  Michailow.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
( arliest  thought  of  his  own  conscious  life  was  that  moment  when 
his  imperial  mother,  alarmed  at  the  clatter  of  arms  and  the 
confusion  of  tongues  that  filled  the  castle,  snatched  from  their 
beds  the  two  youngest  princes,  Nicholas  and  Michael,  to  hasten 
with'them  through  the  long  succession  of  apartments  to  the 
emperor's  suite  of  rooms,  when  she  was  encountered  by  Count 
Pahlen,  who,  by  nature  cold  as  ice,  partly  by  persuasion, 
partly  by  force,  led  her  back  to  her  own  chamber,  the  door  of 
which  he  carefully  closed,  saying,  "  Madam,  be  quiet,  there  is 
no  danger  for  you.'*  At  the  same  instant  he  vanished,  leaving 
unanswered  the  anxious  question  of  the  empres.«,  '*Butmy 
hu^and  ?"  The  deed  was  done,  and  Alexander,  her  son,  was 
the  reigning  czar. 

The  education  of  Nicholas  would  have  been  very  superior 
had  ho  profited  by  the  high  talents  and  culture  which  were 
called  on  to  conduct  it.  But  the  young  man  showed  more 
inclination  for  soldiering  and  making  sport  of  the  courtiers 
than  for  s<uaous,  certainly  for  deep  and  difficult  study.  Modern 
languages/nowever,  he  acquired  with  ease,  and  manifested  a 
taste  for  music,  especially  that  of  a  martial  kind.  Cold  and 
close  by  nature,  Nicholas  regarded  his  instructors  with  uncon- 
cern, and  treated  them  with  distance.  Even  toward  his  mother 
he  appears  to  have  shown  no  tenderness  when  once  he  was 
fairly  out  of  the  nursery.  Of  his  youthful  friendships  not  a 
word  w  said;  already  the  prince  overshadowed  the  youth. 
Gifted  only  with  a  common-place  soul,  he  could  not  even  in 
his  favourite  military  recreations  and  pursuits  rise  to  anything 
great  or  noble,  but  was  satisfied  with  becoming  a  connoisseur  in 
belts,  and  locks,  and  fiints,  and  cartridge-boxes,  and  ramrods, 
<and  parade  evolutions.  His  severe  nature  never  unbent  in  the 
company  of  the  officers,  and  towards  officers  and  men  he  main- 
tained a  rigid  discipline.  Yet  was  he  often  unjust  in  his 
punishments,  consulting  rather  his  passions  and  his  prejudices 
than  the  simple  facts  of  the  case ;  and  when  once  he  had  done 
a  wrong,  he  was  never  known  to  make  amends,  or  in  any  way 
to  rectify  his  error,  though  after  he  became  emperor  he  has  not 
seldom  repaired  an  injustice  into  which  he  had  fallen ;  still 
those  acts  of  justice  seem  to  have  been  the  result  rather  of 
prudence  and  policy  than  of  a  high  and  generous  regard  for 
what  is  right. 

The  prince  naturally  failed  to  excite  on  his  own  behalf  any 
warm  sympathies  in  the  public  mind.  Those  who  know  him 
best  ascribe  to  him  only  moderate  abilities,  shrug  their 
shoulders  when  they  speak  of  his  want  of  information,  and 
consider  him  as  essentially  a  mere  imitator  of  his  predecessor 
Alexander,  only  that  he  wants  the  affability  of  the  latter,  and 
inwardly  regards  with  dislike  the  huzzas  of  his  almost 
idolatrous  populace.  However,  it  must  be  added  that  the 
coldness  and  hardness  of  his  nature  had  one  advantage, 
namely,  that  they  guarded  him  against  the  fascinations  and 
immoralities  of  a  corrupt  city  and  court. 

The  year  18U,  together  wjlth  the  peace  of  Europe,  brought 
hack  the  former  splendour  of  the  palace  life  of  Petersburg.  It 
also  showed  the  necessity  for  extraordinary  attention  to  the 
inner  condition  of  the  empire,  which  during  the  war  had  fallen 
into  lamentable  neglect.  The  emperor,  now  advanced  in  years, 
had  no  heir.  His  eyes  fell  on  Nicholas,  and  it  became  important 
that  the  grand  prince's  education  should  be  improved. 
Foreign  travel  was  determined  on.  Characteristic  was  the 
avowed  object  of  that  tour,  which  was  nothing  else  than  a  visit 
to  the  battle-fields  of  the  war  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
In  addition  to  a  survey  of  the  chief  of  them  in  both  Germany 
and  France,  he  visited  different  courts,  amongst  others  that  of 
England.  Retiiming  home  he  made  a  hasty  tour  of  the  chief 
citicA  of  Russia.  Reviews  and  field-days  marked  his  passage. 
In  his  judgment  no  place  after  a  field  of  battle  surpassed  a 
parade  in  interest.     The  soul  of  Nicholas  is  the  soul  of  a 


soldier.  Shortly  after  his  return,  and  on  the  1 3th  of  July. 
1817,  he,  now  scarcely  one-and-tweaty,  espoused  in  Petersburg, 
Marie  Charlotte,  princess  of  Prussia,  who  was  about  two  years 
younger  than  himself.  Years  passed  on  in  the  midst  of  social 
disturbances  and  movements,  which,  though  for  the  most  part 
beyond  his  own  dominions,  Alexander  did  his  utmost  to  com- 
pose and  terminate.  The  chief  result  was,  that  he  gave  him- 
self infinite  pains.  At  last,  longing  for  a  quiet  which  he  could 
not  have,  and  after  bereavements,  disappointments,  vexations, 
and  sufferings,  which  excite  anything  rather  than  a  desire  for 
an  imperial  life,  the  reigning  czar  came  to  his  end  on  the  Ist  of 
December,  1825. 

When  the  will  of  Alexander  came  to  be  opened  it  was  found 
chat  he  had  appointed  to  succeed  him,  not  Constantine  his 
elder  brother,  but  Nicholas  the  younger.    Nevertheless,  for 
three  weeks  the  latter  was  not  emperor,  but  every  public  act 
was  done  and  announced  in  the  name  of  Constantine.     This 
uncertainty,  anywhere  a  serious  evil,  was  full  of  danger  at 
St,  Petersburg,  where  the  maintenance  in  its  fullest   force 
of  the  maxim,  *'  The  king  never  dies,"  was  of  essential  conse- 
quence to  the  maintenance  of  the  absolute  government.     A: 
length  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, Nicholas  formally  assumed  the  vacant  throne.    It  ia  a 
curious  fact,  that  the  prince,  who  is  now  regarded  as  j^ftr 
excellence  the  representative  and  support  of  legitimacy,  shonl<l 
owe  his  crown  to  a  "violation  of  the  highest  law  of  descent. 
The  administration  did  not  settle  in  the  hands  of  the  new 
czar  without  a  conspiracy,  which,  however,  was  not  allowed 
time  to  spread,  and  which  wa*  crushed  together  with    its 
authors  by  the  heavy  hand  of  despotic  power.    The  event  was 
worse  th|p  a  bad  augury,  for  it  confirmed  the  emperor  in  that 
course  of  unqualified  absolutism  which  he  has  pursued  every 
year  with  augmented  rigours.    To  a  man  of  his  contracted 
faculties  and  inconsiderable  reading,  the  progress  of  liberal 
ideas  and  institutions  in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  serves  only  as  an  ever-increasing  additional  reason 
for  tightening  the  reins  of  government  at  home,   and  for 
exercising  all  possible  restraint  abroad.     And  thus  haa  it 
come  to  pass  that  the  aggressive  and  despotical  character  of 
the  emperor's-  foreign  policy  has  for  its  source  and  support 
two  of  the  strongest  grounds  :  first,  the  traditions  of  his 
family ;  and,  secondly,  the  necessities  of  his  age ;  both  of 
course  understood  in  his  own  sense.    Conquest  and  repres- 
sion, thiu  recommended  as  the  aim  of  a  reign,  easily  fall  into 
accord.    In  the  mind  of  Nicholas  they  are  practically  one,  and 
thus  united,  they  act  on  his  stem  soul  with  ceaseless  influence 
and    overpowering    effect.      The    momentum,    which    hence 
ensues,  has  another  source  of  power.    The  Emperor  of  Russia 
is  the  head  of  the  church.      As  head  of  the  church  he  is 
regarded  by  his  ignorant  vboors  as    next   to  God  himself. 
Objects  very  near  each  other  are  often  confounded.      And 
so  it  is  that  Nicholas  is  accounted  a  god  on  earth,  a  presem 
Divus,  even  more  so  than  any  Roman  emperor  of  old.     Hin 
word  in  consequence  is  not  only  law,  but  the  most  sacred  law  ; 
his  will  is  not  only  absolute  but  righteous,  and  his  wishes  are 
all-prevailing,  and  his  acts  unimpeachable. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  csar  is  a  soldier,  a  soldier  of 
small  dimensions,  but  **  every  inch  "  a  soldier.    This  soldier^ 
ship,  which  before  his  time  had  struck  its  roots  deep  in  the' 
country,  by  Nicholas  has  been  nationalised.     Russia  is  a  huge 
camp,  and  the  court  is  its  head- quarters.    Social  life  is  a  piece 
of  drilled  mechanism,  passively  obedient  to  the  moving  power, 
and  going  on 'with  exactitude  and  constancy  till  the  pressure 
is  removed.    Hence  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
the  czar*s  empire  ; — ^its  strength,  for  Uie  whole  moves  as  one 
mass ;  the  weakness,  for  that  mass  is  inert,  passive,  it  has 
little  life  and  no  spontaneity.    And  hence  its  head  is  both  to 
be  feared  and  to  be  disregarded — to  be  feared,  for  he  can 
ravage  a  neighbour's  territories  and  put  down  liberty  near  his 
own  borders,  but  he  has  no  power  for  distant  action;   by 
diplomatic  arts  he  may  make  himself  felt  in  every  European 
court,  but  he  is  unable  to  support  his  intrigues  by  armaments 
and  expeditions,  sundered  from  his  soil,  and  sent  to  remote 
countries.    Aware  Of  this  inability,  the  czar  has  constantly 
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endeavoured    to  extend    the    boundaries    of  Russia.      The 
endeavouj^kas  been  too  succesBful. 

The  conquest  and  the  advance  have  been  rendered  the  easier 
by  the  pretexts  under  which  they  have  been  and  still  are 
carried  forward.  In  the  midst  of  a  period  of  great  social 
change,  when  free  and  active  thought,  in  all  countries  of 
Europe,  except  Russia,  haa  gone  far  to  unbind  the  intellect 
and  loosen  the  bands  of  society,  Nicholas  has  appeared  as  the 
champion  of  prcicription,  of  law,  of  order,  of  religion  ;  and 
consequently  as  the  opponent  of  revolution  and  anarchy,  of 
infidelity  and  atheism.  Such  a  position  bestows  incalculable 
p  jwer.  Butin  '^hat  rough  and  unskilled  hands  is  that  awful 
power  placed  ?  Who  can  endure  to  think  of  a  cause  in  sub> 
Btance  so  sacred  being. perilled  in  the  custody  of  such  a  man 
and  such  a  prince  ?  What  is  right  in  the  cause,  he  is  sure  to 
make  wrong ;  and  what  is  bad  he  is  sure  to  render  worse. 


Take,  as  a  verificatfbn  of  this,  the  impiety  which  marks  his 
present  aggression  in  Turkey.  What  does  he — hej  the  cham- 
pion of  Christendom  ?  Simply,  he  plunders  a  neighbour  on 
the  pretext  of  an  express  commission  from  Him  who  is  **  just 
and  righteous  in  all  his  ways;'*  and  when  he  has,  in  his 
marauding  career,  butchered  thousands  of  his  fellow-men,  the 
children  of  God,  he  offers  up  acknowledgments  and  thanks- 
givings to  the  Common  Parent.  Worse  even  than  this  has 
been  his  conduct  toward  Turkey ;  for  how  has  he  got  a  footing 
in  the  house  which  he  is  now  wasting  and  robbing  ?  By 
duplicity  the  most  consummate,  and  by  contrivances  the  most 
disreputable.  For  the  Turk,  as  a  Turk,  we  have  no  sympathy ; 
but  all  the  sympathy  in  the  world  have  we  for  the  cause  of 
justice,  freedom,  civilisation,  and  Christianity,  which  is  put 
'in  imminent  danger  by  the  misdeeds  of  the  great  northern 
aggressor. 


THE   VILLAGE  OF   DENIS,    ON   THE  RIVER   GABON. 


Th£  Gabon,  which  forms  a  receptacle  for  a  number  of 
water  courses  that  have  their  source  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent  of  Africa,  is  situated  between  10'  and  30'  north 
latitude. 

It  may  be  considered  to  be  bounded  on  the  right  shore  by 
the  points  Clara  and  Obendo,  upon  the  left  by  Pongara  and 
Bohuin,  and  upon  the  side  farthest  from  the  sea  by  the  islands 
of  Konikey  and  Perroquets,  beyond  which  extends  the  river 
Gabon,  which,  though  of  a  considerable  width  near  its  mouth, 
narrows  rapidly  until  its  breadth  is  less  than  a  mile.    Before 
the  establishment  of  French  settlements  upon  the  coast,  Gabon 
Nvas  an  important  seat  of  the  slave-trade.    The  wars  which 
the  different  races  inhabiting  its  banks  and  the  neighbouring 
regions  carried  on  among  themselves,  and  their  distant  excur- 
sions, continually  furnished  the  slave-ships  with  a  considerable 
number  of  captives.    The  prmcipal  agents  in  the  odious  trade 
were  the  M*Pongos,  whose  most  important  village,  situated 
upon  the  left  bank,  is  called  Denis,  in  honour  of  the  chief  who 
governs  it.     The  M*Pongos  are  still  almost  the  only  agents  of 
the  barter  which  *is  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
(iabon,  and,  in  order  to  preserve  this  monopoly,  they  take 
care  to  maintain  a  mutual  distrust  between  the  Europeans 
and  the  tribes  of  the  mtefior.    On  the  one  hand,  they  represent 
the  Boulous,  Pahoiiins,  Bakalais,   M*Bichos,  &c.,  to  us  as 
nations  of  cannibals,  who  are  constantly  prowling  about  their 
villages  to  make  captures,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  feast 
on  human  flesh ;  and  they  feign  the  greatest  terror  at  the  mere 
name  of  their  near  neighbours  the  Boulous.     On  the  other 
hand,  they  impress  these  tribes  with  the  idea  that  we  are 
rapacious  and  cruel  pirates,  when  they  visit  them  to  procure 
from  them  commodities  which  they  afterwards  bring  to  us, 
Buch  as  ivory,  wax,  and  dye-woods.    But,  in  spite  of  this,  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  interior  are  becoming  enlightened 
as  to  the  truth,  and  it  is  probable  that,  by  means  of  some 
expeditions  despatched    to  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
principal  branch   of  the  river,    this  trade,   which  is  daily 
increasing,  will    soon  become   direct.      Then,    perhaps,   the 
Europeans  will  at  length  succeed  in  opening  a  safe  and  regular 
route  to  the  centre  of  the  mysterious  African  continent,  where 
60  many  generous  missionaries  of  religion  and  of  science  have 
suffered  bondage  and  death. 

The  M'Pongos  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Gabon  as  far  as  the 
islands  which  surroimd  the  basin ;  their  principal  villages  on  the 
right  bank  are  those  of  Kringer,  Couaben,  Louis,  and  Glass 
(called  by  the  names  of  their  respective  chiefs),  each  village 
changing  its  name,  and  sometimes  its  site,  with  every  new 
governor.  Between  Louis  and  Glass  rises  a  wooden  block- 
house, surrounded  by  palisades,  and  containing  a  garrison  of 
lolofflj,  destined  to  protect  the  Prench  settlement,  built,  as  is 
&lso  the  Catholic  mission,  on  a  table-land  overlooking  the 
Tiver.  On  a  second  table-land  have  been  constructed  magazines 
&nd  some  dwelling-houses ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  town  will  spring  up  around  the  settle- 


ment.    An  American   missionary  resides  at  the  village  of 
Glass. 

The  left  bank  is  lower,  and  more  swampy  and  imhealthy ; 
on  this  side  are  the  villages  of  Denis  and  Little  Denis,  in  the 
former  of  which  is  to  be  found  the  original  stock  of  the 
M'Poftgo  race ;  hence,  doubtless,  the  supremacy  of  King  Denis 
over  the  other  chiefs  of  the  same  nation. 

The  village  of  Denis,  situated  on  a  peninsula,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Gabon,  is  divided  into  several  districts, 
separated  by  creeks,  the  approaches  to  which  are  swampy,  bo 
that  people  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  pirof/iiea  (rude  boats 
used  by  the  savages)  to  pass  from  one  district  to  another. 
The  principal  street  of  the  central  district  faces  the  river  ;  it 
is  long,  broad,  and  buitt  with  tolerable  regularity ;  the  houses, 
which  are  constructed  of  a  lattice-work  of  bamboo,  differ  little 
except  in  size.  They  are  usually  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments ;'  in  one,  the  sleeping  chamber  for  the  whole  family, 
are  spraad  mats  which  serve  as  beds ;  tho  other  contains  the 
furniture,  utensils,  and  provisions,  and  is  used  as  assembly- 
room,  kitchen,  and  store-room.  Bananas,  papavvs,  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  particularly  lUies  of  a  brilliant  red,  ornament 
and  overshadow  the  entrance  of  the  house,  behind  which 
stretches  a  eurtaln  of  bushy  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  In 
this  street  is  situated  the  residence  of  King  Denis,  "which  is 
lofiier  and  more  spacious  than  the  others  ;  it  is  distinguished 
by  some  rude  architectural-  ornaments,  conspicuous  among 
which  are  four  sculptured  columns,  in  the  M'Pongo  style, 
supporting  a  ledge  of  the  roof,  and  thus  forming  a  kind  of 
peristyle. 

The  numerous  relations  of  the  king,  who  seem  to  constitute 
an  aristocracy,  are  generally  assembled  behind  the  coloimade  ; 
and  there  the  chief  interests  of  the  village  are  discussed  by 
those  who  enjoy*  the  honourable,  though  costly,  privilege  of 
being  admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  for  they  debate  on  the 
affairs  of  state  over  the  gaming-table.  The  monarch  employs 
himself  almost  exclusively  in  thus  gaining  the  cash  and  other 
property  of  his  subjects.  No  one  is,  in  fact,  so  clever,  or  it 
may  be  so  rash,  as  to  succeed  often  in  defeating  the  sove- 
reign. The  game  consists  in  passing  four  hard  dry  berries 
through  each  of  twelve  holes  made  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
of  which  either  player  has  six.  It  is  necessary  to  play  in 
such  a  manner,  that  in  faking  the  berries  contained  in  one 
of  the  holes  and  placing  one  of  them  in  each  of  the  following, 
you  come  to  a  division  in  which  your  enemy  has  only  two 
berries ;  that  which  you  place  there  makes  three,  and  you 
take;  if  the  hole  in  which  you  have  previously  placed  a  berry 
also  contained  but  two,  that  which  has  just  be(tn  placed  there 
making  three,  you  take  again ;  when  the  divisions  of  your 
adversary  are  thus  emptied,  the  game  is  ended.  The  noise 
which  the  berries  make,  quickly  handled,  resembles  that  of 
dice  in  backgammon. 

The  people  of  the  village  entertain  the  greatest  respect  for 
King  Denis ;  no  one  dares  to  pass  before  his  residence  when 
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he  U  engaged  in  playing,  surrounded  by  irompany,  without 
making  an  obeUuics.  This  veneration  for  the  lupreme  chief  has 
increased  nince  he  wu  made  Knight  of  ibe  Legion  of  Honour, 
as  >  reward  far  the  aerTiceB  which  he  leodeied  on  severAl 
occasions  to  the  French  trade.  In  return  for  this  extra- 
oidinary  favour,  the  U'Fongqa  iBTisb  upon  the  French  all  the 
affection  of  which  they  are  capable.  Upon  the  huts  of  all 
persons  of  any  importance  may  b«  seen  an  inscription  dictated 
by  the  proprietor,  and  written  by  some  ioldier  or  marine, 
worded  something  in  this  way  :  — 

"  Printe  Bimaai,  goad  h^art  for  Kreachmsn, 
Cousin  of  King  Denis,  a  good  coartter," 

Urthograph;  is  rarely  regarded   in  these  advertisement*, 
and  sometimes  the  writer  mischievously  makes  lome  addition 


of  this  kind  to  the  dictated  encomiums :  "  Great  thief. "  Far  | 
from  suspecting  any  luch  perSdy,  the  penonagc  thna  dcaig- 
nated  ahowB  bis  sign  with  a  certain  d^ree  of  pride  to  ne* 
arrivals,  aa  a  recommendation  likely  to  serve  lui  interests. 

Tiie  women  are  also  divided  into  two  caste* ;  tlioae  of  the 
higher  class  pass  their  time  in  working  necklaces,  braeedetk. 
and  other  onuunents,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  with  little 
glass  beads.  Seated  upon  low  benches  before  their  dwellings. 
they  employ  themselves  thus  from  morning  to  night,  anl< 
interrupting  their  labour  to  fill  and  re-light  their  pipe*.  The 
women  of  the  lower  order  are  employed  in  the  light  labour 
required  for  the  cultivation  of  yams,  nutiie,  and  tapio«a, 
which  are  indispensable  to  ■ab«^tence  in  the  village.  A 
certain  number  among  them  are,  from  time  to  time,  put  into 
requisition  to  remove  the  grass  from  before  the  royal  dwelling. 


«  TUI   OABOH, 


TEE    DBAS    ESIDAl. 


All  the  world  know?,  that  during  the  lummer  months  of  the 
}  esr,  an  Italian  city  presents  at  the  hour  of  noon  an  appearance 
of  repose  and  desertion  that,  but  for  the  bright  sunshine  and 
the  open  doors  of  ahops,  might  make  one  almost  fancy  that  it 
was  night.  The  Jalautia  of  all  t^e  windows  are  closed ;  no 
blight  eye  looks  iiom  the  casements ;  no  light  foot  trips  from 
(he  threshold ;  no  fsir  form  glides  along  the  sCrada  or  piazza; 
nobody— except,  indeed,  those  insignificant  bodies  that  aociety 
always  most  properly  considers  as  nobodies  —  we  mean 
mechaniua  and  Isbourerf,  or  such  like  folk — is  to  be  teen 
nbroad  ;  and  even  they  look  drowsy  and  dreamy,  as  if  they 
wciUd  be  much  better  employed  in  doing  nothing,  like  their 
htttera.  And  what  are  their  betters  doing  at  this  hour  ?  Why 
lUcy  arc  elfeping— aye,  uleeping,  while  the  sun's  rays  areut 
the  hottest,  and  the  day  is  in  its  meridian  glory.  Strarge  as 
this  sight  may  appear  to  a  denizen  of  our  more  northern 
lacitudee,  when  first  he  enters  a  town  of  southern  Italy,  yet 


he  very  soon  leanu  not  only  to  cease  to  wonder  at  it.  but 
often  to  shut  his  eyes  upon  it  altogether^that  is,  he  too  findi 
it  a  very  pleaaaot  thing  to  go  to  sleep  just  like  his  neighbours. 
And,  indfcd,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  southerns  earn  ihe 
right  to  this  short  repose  by  the  habit  of  rising  in  the  mominj 
with  the  sun— ^itnder  the  delniion,  it  may  be,  that  the  night  ii 
then  over— and  being  astir  hourt  before  the  fashionables  of 
Britain  have  awakened  from  their  first  sleep,  and  turned 
themselrea  upon  the  other  side  for  their  aecond  slumber.  If 
this  be  the  ctutom  in  Italy,  in  our  own  days,  so  was  it  Gre 
hundred  years  ago,  and  especially  in  the  fsir  city  of  Venii-e. 
than  which — notwithstanding  that  she  reclines,  as  it  were. 
Hosting  on  the  waters — a  hotter  spot  cannot  be  found  ou  a 
summer  noontide  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines. 

And  BO  it  was  that,  on  the  firit  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
grace  13S0,  tlie  city  of  Saint  Mark  lay  in  the  repose  of  iu 
mid-day  slumber.     And  yet  to  any  eye  that  was  waking  and 
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exercising  its  function  of  viMon,  it  must  haye  been  manifeBt 
that  during  the  morning  an  unwonted  amouht  of  bustle  and 
preparation  for  some  approaching  event  had  preyailed. 
Workmen  might  be  seen  occupied  in  erecting  scaffolding 
in  the  principal  piazzas  and  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  upon 
which  benches  were  placed  for  spectators.  Flags  and 
draperies  of  cloth  and  silk,  of  the  most  brilliant  hues  and 
costliest  texture,  hung  out  of  balconies ;  the  canals  were 
thronged  with  barges  and  gondolas,  decked  with  streamers 
and  ribbons  and  boughs  of  laurel,  while  the  gondoliers  lay 
Bleeping  upon  the  benches.  Altogether,  the  scene  was  one 
that  presented  strikix^ly  to  the  mind  the  contrast  between 
excitement  and  repose— between  life  and  death.  You  felt  as 
if  the  Angel  of  Sleep  had  suddenly  wayed  his  dusky,  leaden 
wings  over  the  city  in  the  midst  of  her  activity,  and  lulled  her 
into  temporary  forgetfulness.  Amongst  the  fair  lids  upon 
which  the  balms  of  the  angel  had  descended,  wA  a  yery 
pretty  pair  which  we  have  already  attempted  to  describe. 
Their  mistress  was  just  at  this  hour  tranquilly  reposing  in  one 
of  the  apartments  of  the  Palazzo  Polani,  whither  she  and  her 
good  old  nurse  had  come  from  the  Villa  Morosini,  at  the 
summons  of  her  guardian,  who  had  notified  his  desire  that 
Bhe  should  be  in  readiness  in  the  city,  with  the  other 
daughters  and  dames  of  Venice,  to  receive  the  triiunphant 
amuunent  upon  its  return,  and  grace  by  their  presence  the 
festivities  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  state.  What 
the  dreams  of  the  young  girl  were,  as  she  lay  in  partial 
dtrshabille  upon  the  couch  in  that  darkened  room,  where  the 
cool  exhalations  from  a  large  vase  of  perfumed  water  tempered 
the  noontide  heat,  we  shall  not  take  upon  us  to  say :  certes, 
they  seemed  to  be  pleasurable,  for  a  smile  played  upon  the 
slightly  parted  lips,  and  a  flush  spread  faintly  over  the  cheek, 
and  now  and  then  a  name  was  breathed  in  murmuring  indis- 
tinctness upon  the  silent  air  of  the  chamber.  Well,  we  shall 
not  try  to  discover  whose  was  that  name.  Let  her  sleep  on. 
Life  is  not  so  full  of  unalloyed  happiness,  that  one  should  be 
awakened  from  sleep  too  soon  ! 

The  repose  of  Bianca  was,  however,  invaded  somewhat 
earlier  than  was  necessary  by  good  Giudetta,  who  hurried  up 
to  her  young  lady's  couch  with  unusual  animation. 

**  Up,  dearest  signora,  up,"  cried  the  old  woman ;  "  this  is 
no  day  to  lie  a-dreaming.  Here  has  been  my  young  lord's 
serving  man  Tonuiso  an  hour  since.  He  has  come  all  the  way 
from  Chioggia  this  morning,  and  brings  such  news." 

The  maiden  arose  from  her  midday  rest,  and  as  she  disposed 
herself  for  the  toilette  the  old  woman  continued  her  narration. 

"  By  my  faith,  dear  child,  the  wars  have  not  done  much  to 
improve  that  same  saucy  valet,  as  he  calls  himself.  Heaven 
knows  he  was  forward  enough  when  he  camefix>m  his  trayels ; 
but  now  he  swagg^  and  ruffles  about  just  as  if  he  was  ready 
to  cut  any  one's  throat  that  would  look  askaunt  at  him.  The 
Virgin  grant  that  the  camp  has  not  done  as  much  for  the 
young  count  Giulio." 

Bianca  smiled. 

"  We  must  hope,  Giudetta,  that  the  head  of  the  master  may 
not  be  so  easily ^umed  as  that  of  the  man;  but  thy  news, 
good  nurse."        * 

"  Oh,  aye,  signora ;  what  a  head  I  have  to  be  sure.  Well, 
Tomaso  says,  that  his  serene  highness  the  doge,  with  all  the 
captains  and  great  warriors,  were  to  leave  Chioggia  at  day- 
break, and  go  in  their  galleys  as  far  as  Malamocco.  It  seems 
tliat  a  vessel  has  been  sent  thither  by  the  state  to  receiye  him 
and  his  suite,  and  in  this  they  are  all  to  proceed  in  great  pomp 
as  far  as  San  Chimento.  And  then,  my  dearest  lady,  the 
grandest  part  of  the  day  is  to  commence,  for  the  state  has 
ordered  the  Buoentoro  to  be  refitted  and  turned  out  in  great 
splendour ;  and  it  is  to  be  rowed  down  to  San  Chimento ;  and 
they  say  that  half  Venice  are  preparing  to  go  forth  to  meet  hw 
highness,  and  to  conduct  him  back  again  to  the  dty  with  all 
sorts  of  triumphs  and  rejoicings,  and  I  know  not  what.  San- 
tissima  Madre !  but  it  will  be  a  great  day  in  Venice,  I  trow." 

A  great  day  for  Venice,  assuredly  was  this  first  of  July, 
How  changed  were  her  fortunes  since,  just  six  months  before, 
her  nobles  and  citizens  had  last  assembled  in  her  piazza,  going 


forth  to  do  battle  for  their  very  existence  then,  now  returning 
victorious,  the  Gonfalon  of  St.  Mark  still  flying  proudly,  hold- 
ing the  unvanquished  supremacy  of  the  sea.  All  was  bustle, 
excitement,  and  preparation  throughout  the  city,  the  work 
proceeded  vigorously  through  the  day,  and  ere  four  o'clock 
everything  was  completed  for  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  doge 
and  the  Venetian  troops.  And  now  the  crowds  grew  denser 
in  the  great  square  and  the  piazzetta,  every  calee  seemed  to 
send  forth  a  stream  of  life  into  the  great  thorough£u'es ;  every 
house  poured  out  its  inhabitants,  and  the  throng  was  so  great 
that  Sanuto  assures  us  one  could  scarcely  pass  through  the 
piazza.  The  windows  and  balconies  of  all  the  palazzi  and 
buildings  which  grace  the  grand  can*al  or  the  squares  of  Saint 
Marco,  were  filled  with  fair  and  richly  attired  women,  and 
were  hung  with  gorgeous  draperies  of  cloth  of  every  hue  and 
texture,  the  effect  of  which  was  brilliant  and  picturesque  in  the 
extreme.  At  length,  any  one  who  looked  along  the  sea  of  heads 
might  perceive  a  simultanepus  movement  to  and  fro,  while 
every  countenance  was  intently  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
water ;  then  was  heard  a  suppressed  yet  excited  murmur  of 
voices  as,  at  last,  the  flotilla  of  the  republic  hove  in  sight. 
Strains  of  martial  music  came  borne  along  the  quiet  air,  and 
the  simshine  fell  upon  the  pennons  and  streamers  of  the 
galleys,  and  glinted  off  the  gilded  sides  of  the  state  vessel  and 
the  bright  armour  and  weapons  of  the  troops.  And  now  they 
move  on  slowly  and  majestically  through  the  water,  making 
for  the  stairs  at  the  foot  of  the  red  colimms.  First  came  the 
world-famed  galley  of  the  state,  "  il  mtbilissimo  e  gran  vascello 
Bucentoro,"  as  it  was  magniloquent^  designated ;  and  a  very 
grand  and  noble  galley  it  was  indeed,  if  elaborate  workman- 
ship and  costly  decoration,  rather  than  utility,  constitute 
grandeur.  A  British  traveller,  who  saw  it  in  the  days  of  its 
glory,  in  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
declares  that  *'  it  is  a  thing  of  maruailous  worth,  the  richest 
gallie  of  all  the  world;  for  it  cost  one  hundred  thousand 
crownes,  which  is  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  work 
so  exceeding  glorious,  that  I  never  heard  or  read  of  the  like  in  . 
any  place  of  the  world,  these  only  excepted,  viz.  that  of 
Cleopatra,  which  she  so  exceeding  sumptuously  adorned  with 
cables  of  silke  and  other  passing  beautiful  ornaments;  apd 
those  that  the  Emperor  Caligula  built  with  timber  of  ceder 
and  poupes  and  stemes  of  iuorie ;  and,  lastly,"  he  adds,  we 
suspect  with  more  loyalty  than  truth,  ".that  most  incompara- 
ble and  peereless  ship  of  our  Gracious  Prince,  called  the 
Prince  Royall,  which  was  launched  at  Wollige,  about 
Michaelmas  last,  which  indeed  doth  by  many  degrees  surpass 
this  Bucentoro  of  Venice,  and  any  ship  else,  I  believe,  in 
Christendome."  The  size  of  the  Bucentaur  was,  however, 
not  such  as  will  be  very  imposing  to  us  of  an  age  "^hen  Levia* 
than  steam-vessels  cross  from  the  New  to  the  Old  World  in  a 
week ;  truth  obliges  us  to  disclose  the  fact  that  its  length  was 
bt^  one  hundred  feet,  and  its  breadth  twenty-one ;  it  was 
driven  through  the  water  by  forty-two  oars,  each  worked  by 
four  men^  who  sat  in  the  lower  deck ;  above  thil  was  the 
upper  deck,  covered  all  over  by  an  arched  awning  of  crimson 
velvet ;  the  quarter  deck  was  slightly  elevated,  and  near  the 
stem  was  placed  a  gilded  throne  for  the  doge,  while  along  the 
length  of  the  vessel  ran  four  rows  of  benches  for  the  senators 
and  other  great  personages,  who  usually  accompanied  his 
highness.  But  how  shall  we  describe  the  ornaments  whkh 
crowded  this  lumbering  aquatic-royal-coach  with  the  most 
lavish  prodigality  ?  Near  to  the  doge  was  a  colossal  statue  o^ 
Justice,  coyered  all  oyer  with  gold,  and  holding  the  scales  in 
one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other.  Along  the  sides  were 
twenty  more  gilt  statues,  some  of  emperors  and  generals,  others 
allegorical.  Then  there  were  marine  deities,  winged  lions, 
medallions,  cornucopias,  fruits,  flowers,  all  elaborately  carved 
and  richly  gilded.  The  prow  was  fashioned  into  a  mighty 
winged  lion,  which  proudly  divided  the  subject  waters,  while 
from  the  mast-head  floated  the  same  monster  wrought  upon 
the  gonfalon  of  the  state.  Dear  reader,  smile  not  as  you  read 
at  all  this  old-world  pageantry :  if  you  ^▼e  u^  ^^  utilitarian 
age  be  thankful ;  but  do  not  forget  that,  with  all  our  enlighten- 
ment, we  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  the  puerilities  of  lord  mayors' 
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glass-coaches,  and  the  mummeries  of  hideous  bear-skin  hats 
and  civic  robes. 

On  the  day  of  which  we  write,  however,  there  was  no  sense 
of  disparagement  to  qualify  the  admiration  with  which  a 
thousand  wondering  eyes  beheld  the  imperial  galley  urging 
her  course  slowly  onward.    There  sat  the  noble- hearted  old 
doge,  Andrea  Obntarini,  in  his  golden  chair  of  stat«,   the 
homed  bonnet  on  bis  brow,  and  his  venerable  white  beard 
flowing  down  upon  his  gold*  embroidered  vesture.    At  his  side 
were  the  Bishop  di  Castello,  and  the  Calonaci  dl  San  Marco, 
and  le  Croci ;  beyond  these  were  such  members  of  the  Council 
of  Ten  as  had  accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of  Chioggia ;  then 
came  the  principal  ofBioers  of  the  state,  and  the  senators  who 
had  gone  to  meet  the  armament  as  far  as  San  Chfmento.     On 
either  side  of  the  Bucentoro,  and  following  in  her  wake, 
brigantines  and  skiffs  of  every  shape  and  description  were  to 
be  seen  \  some  with  the  prows  shaped  in  the  forms  of  sea- 
horses, and  other  marine  monsters ;  others  with  the  sterns 
elongated  into  vast  tails,  but  whether  offish  or  fowl,  he  would 
indeed  be  a  bold  zoologist  who  would  take  upon  him  to  pro* 
nounce.    But  one  huge  galley  engrossed  special  attention,  and 
even  divided  the  popular  admiration  with  the  Bucentaur  herselft 
This  vessel  was  nearly  as  wide  across  the  beam  as  she  was 
long  from  stem  to  stern,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  an  over- 
grown punt<    The  rotundity  of  its  appearance  was,  however,, 
relieved  by  two  enormous  dolphins,  which  were  projected 
from  the  prow,  and,  being  made  of  a  shell-work  of  light  wood 
covered  with  linen,  floated  high 'out  of  the  water,  showing 
their  backs  covered  with  golden  scales,  and  being  harnessed 
to  the  poop,  they  presented  the  appearance  of  drawing  the 
galley  through  the  water.    From  the  deck  of  this  craft  rose  a 
superstructure  of  a  very  novel  character,  to  be  seen  floating  on 
the  water — nothing  less  than  a  lofty  circular  temple,  of  Greek 
architecture,   surroimded  by  four-ahd-twenty  pillars  which 
supported  «  hemispherical  dome  ;   a  pennon  floated  from  the 
summit,  and  within  sat  a  number  of  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
forayed  in  gay  and  fantastic  dresses,  and  wearing  masks. 

And  now  the  Bucentaur  had  reached  the  stairs  at  the  foot 
of  the  piazzetta  di  San  Marco.  A  flourish  of  martial  music 
bufflt  forth  from  the  clarions ;  shouts  of  "  Yiva  la  Republica 
Sercnissima !  viva  San  Marco  ! "  rent  the  air ;  while  scarfe 
and  kerchiefs  were  waved  f^om  balconies  and  casements,  and 
bonnets  were  raised. ^loft  in  joyous  acclamation.  Then  the 
old  doge  rose  from  his  chair  of  state,  and  with  the  Bishop  of 
Castello  on  his  right,  and  the  principal  of  the  ''Neri"  on  his  • 
left,  and  preceded  by  the  gonfalon,  stepped  from  th^  Bucen- 
toro, and  once  more  placed  his  feet  within  the  city  of  £aint 
Mark.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  the  old  warrior.  He 
paused  for  a!k  instant  on  the  lower  step,  and  raising  his  sword- 
hilt  with  both  his  hands,  he  bent  down  his  head  till  his  lips 
touched  the  cross  formed  by  the  guard ;  then  looking  up  to 
heaven,  he  exclaimed,  amidst  the  profound  silence  of  the 
multitude, 

"Bear  witness,  O  blessed  Saint  Mark,  and  ye  holy  apostles  of 
God,  I  have  kept  my  vow,  and  now  return  in  triumph  to 
Venice ! " 

Then  the  silence  into  which  the  crowd  had,  as  if  by  magic, 
been  lulled,  was  broken  by  a  simultaneous  cheer,  as  if  from 
every  throat  in  the  concourse, 

•  Viva  il  Contarini  1  Viva  lo  doge  !  Viva  Teccellentissimo 
senato!" 

And  now  the  crowd  of  spectators  were  pressed  back  on 
either  side  by  a  company  of  Venetian  halberdiers,  w;ho,  passing 
down  the  centre  of  the  piazzetta,  made  a  clear  space  for  the 
procession  of  the  varioxis  trades  of  the  city,  who  formed  in  the 
prescribed  order  to  meet  the  doge,  and  conduct  him  to  the 
Church  of  Saint  Mark.  First  came,  marching  two  abreast, 
the  worshipful  company  of  the  barber- surgeons,  marshalled 
by  their  gonfaloniere,  bearing  the  standard  of  the  guild,  upoa 
which  was  displayed  the  winged  lion  of  Saint  Mark,  with  the 
motto.  Quid  non  speremus^Vk  boastful  one  truly;  but  in  all 
ages  the  professors  of  tiie  healing  art  have  understood  the 
value  of  confidence  in  themselves  in  order  to  inspire  confidence 
in  others.    Next  in  order  followed  the  guild  of  goldsmiths^ 


their  banner  was,  as  might  be  expected,  extremely  rich ;  ii 
was  made  of  red  and  blue  cloth  of  silk,  embroidered  profusei? 
\viih  gold  and  silver,  having  the  motto  wrought  in  thread  of 
gold,  Nostrot  non  aspernare  labora.    Then  came  the  tailon, 
with  their  banner  of  white  silk  wrought  over  with  leaves  of  gree:t 
velvet,  with  the  legend,  Decorum  et  /ionettum.   After  these  was  & 
beautiful  flag  of  azure  silk,  representing  the  sky  at  midnight, 
studded  profusely  with  stars  of  silver  ;  the  armorial  bearing* 
were  avirgin  holding  the  shield  of  Saint  Mark  infront  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Janus,  which  was  closed,  as  appeared  by  the  motto,  Clau- 
dtmtur  belli  portm^  intimating  that  the  fine  arts  flourish  best  in 
time  of  peace :  this  was  the  standard  of  the  painters.  And  so  each 
of  the  other  companies  followed  in  their  prescribed  order,  the 
merchants  bearing  on  their  standard  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  witk 
the  legend,  Svh  iuum  presidium  (wnfugimya.    Then  the  shoe- 
makers, the  glass-blowers,  the  mirror-makers,  the  fibers,  the 
swordblsAe-makers,  who  bore  on  their  banner  a  wheel,  with  th? 
motto,  Ex  hello  pax.  Then  followed  the  dyers,  the  silk-mercer», 
or  totcani,  as  they  were  then  called ;  the  carpenters^  smiths, 
masons,  and  stone-cutters ;  the  bakers,  whose  flag  displayed 
Ceres  crowned  with  a  ivreath  of  com  blades,  and  the  legejid, 
Hilarivfi  JlaveAc^t,     But  as  we  do  not  aspire  to  the  ofl^ce  of 
the  herald,  ve  shall  emit  the  rest  of  the  trades,  which  were, 
indeed,  very  numerous  in  a  city  where  all  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures flourished  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Let  our  readers 
suppose  them  all  to  have  passed  by  him  in  their  procession  up 
the  piazzetta,  and  attend  to  that  portion  of  the  pageant  which 
next  solicits  his  admiration.    First  come  the  eight  standards 
which  were  presented  to  the  state ;  they  are  of  rich  cloth  of  silk, 
embroidered  with  gold ;  two  are'of  white,  two  of  red,  two  of 
blue,  and  two  of  purple.    Then  come  six  trumpeters  blowing 
the  six  state  trumpets  made  of  pure  silver  \  after  these  followed 
the  acudieri,  or  esquires  of  the  doge,  bearing  his  armour  ;  then 
one  carried  the  great  torch  called  the  cero,  being  made  of 
white  wax.    .  Next  in  i»>oces8ion  come   the   couneiUorB  of 
state,  the  senators  of  the  Fregadi,  arrayed  in  their  gowns 
of  crimson  silk  with  long  white  sleeves,  the  two  ducal  chan- 
cellors, the  secretaries  of  the  various  tribunals,  the  treasurer, 
the  procurator  of  St.  Mark's  and  the  other  officers  of  the  state. 
Next  in  order  come  the  cuaitWf  or  cushion,  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  the  aedia,  or  ducal  chair,  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  men,  and  resembling  in  form  the  curule 
seats  of  the  Romans.    Last  of  all  comes  the  doge  himself, 
preceded  by  the  captain-general,  the  illustrious  Zeno,  and  the 
grand  chancellor,  who  though  always  selected  from  amongft 
the  citizens  took  rank  above  the  nobles.    Old  Andrew  Conu- 
rini,  with  his  weight  of  eighty  years,  bore  himself  erect  and 
proudly  that  day,  beneath  ihe  great  state  otnbreila,  having 
on  either  side   of   him    the   Bishop    of   Castello    and    the 
chief  of  the  Council  of  Three,  while  after  came  the  sword- 
bearer  with  the  HoecQf  or  sword  of  state,  the  procession  being 
closed  with  a  company  of  ducal  guards.    In  this  order  the 
cortege  proceeded,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people  and 
the  sound  of  martial  music,  along  the  piazzetta  towards  the 
church  of  St.  Mark.    When  they  had  reached  the  area  in 
front  of  the  cathedral,  the  members  of  t^  various  trader 
separated  on  either  side,  leaving  a  clear  spa^e  in  the  middle, 
and  thereupon  the  canons  issued  forth  from  the  principal 
entrance,  clothed  in  their  vestments,  and  bearing  the  cro«5 
while  they  chanted  the  *'  Te  Denm  Lattdamua.**     As  soon  a^i 
they  met  the  doge  they  turned    and  conducted  him,   still 
chanting  the  hymn,  up  the  nave  of  the  church  and  so  on  to 
the  high  altar,  where  grand  mass  was  performed,  and  thanks- 
giving offered  up  for  the  successful  issue  of  the  war.     When 
the  mass  was  over  the  procession  formed  again,  and  con- 
ducted the  doge  to  the  ducal  palace.    The  evening  was  closed 
with  a  magnificent  illumination.    The  principal  buildings  were 
lighted  up  brilliantly ;  tSic  galleys  were  moored,  in  the  canals 
of  the  Giudecca  and  SanMarco^  and  lamps  of  various- coloured 
glass  were  hung  along  the  rigging  and  the  masts,  while  the 
Bucentoro  was  one  blaze  of  splendour,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  worthy  citii'iens  who  paced  the  southern  banks  of  the 
city,   and  filled  the  air  with  vivas  and  rejoicings.    Neither 
should  we  omit  to  make  mention  of  the  piazza  and  piazzetta  of 
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St.  Mark.  It  was  a  sight  of  which  they  alone  who  have  seen  a 
Venetian  carnival  can  form  any  just  notion.  Light  Btreamed 
through  every  window  of  the  princely  palaees  that  lined  these 
ti([uares,  which  were  traversed  hy  hundreds  in  their  gayest 
attire.  The  sounds  of  lutes  and  the  sonis  of  minstrels 
rc&ounded  on  every  side,  broken  upon  from  time  to  time  by 
plaudits  and  shouts  of  laughter.  Upon  the  next  day  there 
were  boat  racing,  and  those  fights,  dei  bastoni  and  dei  piigni^ 
in  which  the  Venetians  delighted,  wherein  two  contending 
parties  endeavoured  to  maintain  one  of  the  principal  bridges 
over  the  canals,  fighting,  in  the  former  case,  with  staffii ;  in  the 
Inter,  with  their  hands  alone.  In  the  straggling,  numbers  of 
the  combatants  were  sure  to  be  tossed  over  the  low  battle- 
ments into  the  water,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  tke  populace, 
Avlio  crowded  the  banks  at  either  side,  or  sat  in  gondolas  in 
tiie  canal  ready  to  receive  the  involuntary  divers  and  pick 
them  up  when  they  had  got  a  sufiicient  ducking.  The  mounte- 
banks, too,  plied  their  vocation  in  the  squares,  amongst  whom 
was  pre-eminent  our  old  acquaintance  Bartolomeo  Yenturini, 
the  prince  ot  Otarlatani^  who  gashed  his  flesh,  played  with 
snakes,  ate  fire,  vomited  smoke  and  flame  from  his  mouth, 
ears,  and  nostrils,  told  fortunes,  sold  drugs,  potions,  elixirs, 
and  charms,  and  befooled,  bewildered,  and  picked  the  pockets 
ot'  the  cittadini  and  their  wives  to  a  surprisiog  extent. 

Such  were  the  triumphant  celebrations  in  Venice  of  the 
great  victory  achieved  over  the  Genoese  by  the  recapture  of 
Chioggta.  One  looks  back  upon  them  with  mingled  feelings 
of  wonder  and  sadness,  for  he  remembers  that  all  her  great 
spirits  are  fled  for  ever  ;  her  doges  no  more  rule  the  Adriatic, 
her  navies  no  longer  sweep  the  seas,  her  nobles  are  wanderers 
or  beggars,  her  citizeivs  serve  the  strangers  who  visit  her,  her 
palaces  are  the  hired  houses  of  the  wealthy  of  other  lands  or 
locanda  and  hotels  for  the  man  of  pleasure  and  the  tourist. 
Naught  remains  but  the  fair  body  of  the  beautiful  dead,  whose 
soul  is  departed  ;  there  she  lies  corsc'like  in  her  lifeless  love- 
Uness,  decked  out  and  placid  in  the  repose  of  death,  with  the 
i^ame  glorious  skies  above  her,  the  same  waters  kissing  her 
fair  feet,  the  same  sun  gilding  her  church-domes  and  palace- 
rood.  A  city  of  memories  that  are  as  immortal  as  they  are 
saddening. 

CKAVrSR   XVIII. 

M.iNY  months  had  passed  since  the  day  when  the  doge  returned 
in  triumph  to  the  city  of  Venice.  Time,  as  he  always  does, 
had  wrought  his  changes  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  as  well  as  of 
individuals.  The  republic  had  lost  one  of  her  best  men  and 
biavest  soldiers,  Vittorio  Pisani,  who  died  a  few  days  after  the 
surrender  of  Chioggia.  Carlo  Zeno  had  taken  his  place,  going 
out  to  Zara  in  the  galley  that  brought  to  Venice  the  remains  of 
hi<  friend  and  companion  in  arms.  The  war  with  the  Genoese 
still  lingered  on  with  various  success;  tempest  and  famine 
MTought  their  work  in  the  fleet ;  the  senate,  as  usual,  visited 
the  consequences  of  their  own  imprudence,  as  well  as  of  the 
storms  and  starvation,  upon  their  general;  and  Zeno  was 
thwarted,  reprimanded,  and  threatened  with  imprisonment ; 
but  as  yot  the  popular  voice  •  was  too  loud  in  his  favour  to 
render  it  safe  to  carry  the  threat  into  execution,  and  his  own 
manly  remonstrances,  for  a  while,  over- awed  his  rulers.  Time, 
too,  as  we  said,  wrought  his  changes  upon  individuals,  and 
those  with  whom  our  tale  has  to  do  were  not  exempt.  Ah, 
who  is  there  on  whom  he  does  not  leave  the  impress  of  his 
cold  hand  as  he  passes }  The  child,  as  he  grows  to  boyhood, 
puts  away  childish  things  and  childish  thoughts  ;  the  boy,  as  he 
attains  to  manhood,  exchanges  smiles  for  sorrows,  and  puts 
(arc  upon  him  even  as  he  puts  on  years ;  grief  and  infirmity . 
come  to  age ;  sind  to  all  come  trial  and  mutation,  and  at  last 
the  grave. 

It  WAS  once  again  the  spring,  that  season  which  everywhere 
in  fraught  urith  the  charms  of  renascent  nature,  but  which  is 
nowhere  more  fresh  and  lovely  than  in  Italy.  It  was  spring, 
one  of  the  bright,  merry  days  in  March,  when  the  wind  drives 
the  Ught  clouds  athwart  the  stin,  making  their  shadows  fiit 
across  the  sunlight  of  streets  and  squares,  and  upon  the  gleam- 
ing waters,  and  the  glittering  domes  and  spires  of  palaces  and 


churches.  It  might  be  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  our 
old  acquaintance,  the  Count  Polanl,  found  himself  just  enter- 
ing the  Corso  degU  Oriftei,  at  Venice.  He  paused  a  moment, 
as  if  in  doubt  whether  he  should  proceed,  and  took  counsel 
with  his  own  thoughts. 

"Diavolo!"  said  he  musingly,  ''who  could  have  foreseen 
that  things  would  have  turned  out  so  unfortunately }  Well, 
well,  something  must  be  done,  and  at  once  too ;  as  well  to-day 
as  to-morrow,  and  better,  for  the  time  is  drawing  near.  Bo, 
in  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  I  will  go  to  the  old  fellow  even 
now;  perchance  I  may  move  his  soul  by  the  prospect  of 
greater  gain  in  the  end.    Andiamo." 

The  count  drew  his  black  cloak  mof e  closely  arouj^d  him, 
and  passing  along  the  shady  side  of  the  street— a  practice 
which  in  aU  ages  gentlemen  in  monetary  difficulties  instinc- 
tively adopt — he  proceeded  at  a  pace  so  slow,  that  any  one 
who  marked  his  movements  might  readily  conjecture  he  was 
bound  upon  no  agreeable  errand.  Wliether  any  eyes  w^ere 
upon  him  we  shall  not  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  after  con- 
suming twice  the  necessary  time  in  the  operation,  he*  did  at 
length  arrive  a^a  certain  point  of  the  street  at  which  he  came 
to  a  complete  stand-still.  The  bottega,  or  booth,  at  which  the 
count  stopped,  did  not  in  appearance  difler  from  those  which 
ranged  along  the  street.  Beneath  a  projecting  shed  of  tim- 
ber that  sloped  down  from  the  first  story  stood  a  table, 
covered  with  a  carpet  or  thick  woollen  cloth,  which  reached 
In  front  down  to  the  pavement.  On  the  table  were  placed 
several  leathern  money-bags  of  diflerent  sizes,  a  small  casket 
or  chest  for  letters  of  exchange  and  bills  on  foreign  goldsmiths, 
a  pair  of  scales,  an  account-book,  and  an  inkstand ;  behind 
was  a  bench,  upon  which  sat  an  elderly  man,  wrapped  up 
carefully  in  a  fur- trimmed  gown,  and  covered  with  a  bonnet 
of  black  felt.  He  was  diligently  occupied  in  the  examination 
of  his  account- book,  in  which  he  was  making  some  entries, 
when  the  Count  Polani  addressed  him. 

*'  Buon  giorno,  good  Messer  Molo ;  thou  art  deep  in  thy 
studies,  methinks.  Thou  hast  pleasant  memorials  there  of 
thy  friends,  doubtless,  so  that  thou  shalt  not  readily  forget 
them.     Is  it  not  so?" 

The  old  banker  looked  up  from  his  book.  As  he  recognised 
the  speaker,  his  small  gray  eyes  became  for  a  moment  fixed 
intently  upon  the  face  of  the  count,  as  if  he  would  read  his 
heart,  and  discover  the  cause  of  this  uneitpected  visit ;  then 
he  replied  with  his  usual  placid  look : 

"  A  servirla,  signore.  I  rejoice  to  see  your  lordship,  and  in 
such  a  pleasant  mood  too.  It  is  true  indeed,  as  you  say,  I 
have  abundant  memorials  of  my  good  friends  here,"  and  he 
touched  the  book  with  his  finger ;  **  but  I  know  not  they  are 
always  so  pleasant  as  I  could  wish.  Just  now  it  is  somewhat 
the  contrary ;  I  was  counting  how  much  the  friendship  of  a 
certain  member  of  the  Pregadi,  who  did  me  the  honour  to 
take  my  bUls  of  exchange,  shall  cost  me  when  I  strike  my 
balance.  However,  the  unwonted  honour  of  a  visit  from  your 
excellency  may  help  to  cheer  me." 

The  old  man  looked  again  with  his  sharp  eye  at  the  count. 

**  By  my  faith,  I  know  not,  Scr  Molo,  how  that  may  be.  I 
have  come  to  talk  with  thee,  however,  touching  matters  that 
afiect  us  both.  Can  I  crave  a  moment  with  thee  in  some 
better  privacy  than  the  street  of  the  Corso  degli  Orifici 
afibrds." 

"  Assuredly,  signore,"  said  the  banker.  "  Will  your  ex- 
cellency excuse  me  for  a  moment  ?"  he  continued,  rising  from 
the  bench  and  passing  through  a  small  door  behind  him  into 
the  ground  story  of  the  buUding.  He  re-appeared  speedily, 
followed  by  the  youth,  whom  the  count  met  at  bis  first  inter- 
view with  the  banker,  and  then  said—-*'  Will  your  lordship 
have  the  goodness  to  pass  round  the  table?  we  shall  be 
private  in  the  apartment  within." 

The  count  complied,  and  Molo  led  him  into  a  chamber  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  same  house,  the  upper  story  of  which 
the  count  had  visited  from  the  water-side  on  the  night  that  he 
sought  the  goldsmith.  Molo  pointed  with  formal  respect  his 
guest  to  a  chair,  and  seated  himself  in  one  opposite.  The 
two  sat  for  a  time  in  silence ;  there  was  evidently  a  trial  of 
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skill  between  them,  each  endeavouring  to  throw  the  opening 
of  the  conference  upon  the  other.  The  cooler  temperament 
and  superior  skill  of  the  banker  triumphed,  and  the  count  at 
last  broke  silence. 

**  Thou  dost  remember,  doubtless,  Ser  Molo,  a  certain  loan 
which  I  had  of  thee  somewhat  near  a  twelvemonth  since  ^ " 

'*  Perfectly,  sir  count ;  your  excellency  gave  me  your  bond 
for  the  repayment  with  interest,  to  which  there  was  added  a 
certain  defeassnce;" 

"  Precisely." 

"  Is  your  lordship  disposed  to  discharge  the  debt  now  ?  The 
time  is  not  yet  expired,  nevertheless ;  should  your  lordship  so 
wish-—" 

"Di^olo!  did  you  ever  know  a  man  pay  beforehand?" 
said  the  count,  interrupting  the  goldsmith,  somewhat  testily. 

«  As  you  ask  the  question,  signore,  I  can't  say  that  in  my 
experience  I  have  ever  met  such  a  case." 

'*  And  thou  never  shalt,  believe  me.  But  didst  thou  ever 
know  a  debtor  not  prepared  to  meet  his  obligation  when  the 
day  arrived  ?" 

'<  Ah !  £requaitly — ^that  is  quite  in  my  exp^ence." 

'*  Well,  then,  worthy  Messer  Molo,  I  am  come  to  increase 
your  knowledge  in  that  way.   In  a  word — I  have  no  money." 

'^  Your  lordship  surprises  me ;  men  believe  that  the  spoils  of 
the  Chioggia " 

'*  I  care  not  what  men  believe  or  say  on  that  head ;  but  little 

of  the  treasure  reached  my  hands,  and  that  little "  and 

the  count  waved  his  hand  impatiently* 

"Oh!  I  understand,"  said  the  goldsmith;  "but,  surely, 
your  good  Mend  Ben  Aaroni  would  gladly " 

"  The  devil  take  the  Jewish  dog :  where  he  has  once 
fastened  his  teeth  he  will  never  let  go  his  hold  till  he  takes 
away  the  flesh  with'  him.  .  Why,  I  had  to  pay  him  to  the  last 
florin,  not  many  days  since,  to  redeem  my  palaszo,  and  now  I 
am  without  a  coin  in  my  pouch." 

"  Ah,  that  is  very  sad ;  but  it  is  fortunate  that  your  excel* 
lency  can  meet  your  engagement  to  me  without  money." 

"  Pooh !  pooh !  thou  meanest  that  silly  jest  which  passed 
between  us  touching  my  ward." 

"  And  which,"  added  the  goldsmith,  *'  was  fairly  writ  out  in 
the  obligation  and  duly  signed,  and  sealed  by  your  lordship. 
Should  you  wish  to  see  it  ? " 

"Not  I,  faith.*  Thou  wouldst  of  course  never  think  of 
losing  thy  money,  even  if  I  were  to  take  thee  at  thy  offer ; 
but  set  thy  mind  at  rest.  I  shall  never  hold  thee  to  so  foolish 
a  bargain." 

"  In  the  first  place,  signore,  the  money  is  not  mine  but  my 
nephew  Girolamo's,  as  I  advertised  you  on  the  occasion  of 
lending  it.  In  the  next  place,  he  is  aware  of  the  arrangement, 
and  will,  therefore,  require  at  my  hands  either  his  gold  or  the 
young  lady." 

The  count  sprang  from  his  chair  in  a  fury — 

"  So  help  my  God  and  all  his  saints,  thy  nephew  shall  as 
soon  get  my  ward  in  marriage  as  he  -shall  the  Adriatic ;'  when 
he  is  doge  he  may  look  for  her,  not  till  then." 

'*  Though  a  citizen  of  Venice,"  replied  Molo,  cooly,  "  I  know 
not  that  Girolamo  has  any  desire  for  so  high  a  station ;  but  he 
has  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and  will  of  course  know  how  to 
enforce  them." 

"  Rights !  what  speak  you  of  rights  ?  Dost  not  know  that 
mere  citizens,  such  as  thou  and  thine,  are  not  permitted  to 
aspire  to  the  noble  daughters  of  Saint  Mark  without  the 
license  of  the  state  ?  Thou  wilt  but  make  thyself  and  thy 
nephew  a  jest  in  the  mouth  of  every  patrician." 

^'  Not  when  I  can  produce  such  a  document  as  this  with  the 
seal  of  the  grand  council  attached  to  it."  And  the  goldsmith 
drew  forth  from  a  drawer  a  folded  parchment. 

"These  presents  testify,"  he  continued  as  he  opened  the 
document,  "  if  your  lordship  will  please  to  peruse  them,  that 
for  divers  services  rendered  to  the  republic  of  Venice  by  Pietro 
and  Jacopo  Molo,  citizens,  it  hath  seemed  good  to  the  grand 
council  of  the  state,  upon  the  prayer  of  the  said  Pietro  and 
Jacopo,  to  grant  imto  Qirolamo  Molo,  the  son  of  the  afore- 
named Jacopo,  license  and  authority  to  intermarry  with  any 


lady  of  noble  degree,  notwithstanding  any  ordinaooe  to  the 
contrary." 

The  banker  proffered  the  parchment  to  Polani,  but  the  latter 
waved  it  away  with  his  hand.  Molo  then  quietly  folded  it  up 
and  replaced  it^in  the  drawer.  The  operation  gave  the  count 
time  to  recover  from  his  astonishment  and  to  cool  down  b 
temper.  When  they  were  both  seated  again  he  resumed  :h£ 
conversation. 

"  My  good  friend  Molo,  this  is  folly  or  madness.  A  unios 
ao  ill-assorted,  and  between  persons  who  are  unacquainted 
with  each  other,  could  never  be  happy.  Should  I  force  th€ 
lady  Bianca  to  give  her  hand,  I  cannot  compel  her  heart  to  ea 
with  it.    Will  thy  nephew  take  a  bride  on  such  conditions  r  " 

"  If  he  reiiise  to  do  so,  then  shall  the  lady  be  released  and 
your  lordship  acquitted  of  your  obligation." 

"  Meantime,  to  avoid  such  an  alternative,  whereby  he  may 
lose  both  money  and  bride,  I  have  a  proposal  to  make." 

"If  it  so  please  your  lordship  to  state  it,  I  shall  attend/* 

"  My  palazzo  is,  as  I  told  thee,  redeemed  from  the  Jew.  I 
will  now  pledge  it  to  thee  for  the  repayment  of  thy  loan  at 
such  reasonable  time  as  thou  shalt  name,  provided  thou  wilt 
deliver  me  up  the  bond." 

"  What  interest  do  you  propose  to  give,,  should  I  be  minded 
to  let  the  money  stand  out,  signore }  The  laws  of  Florence 
and  of  Venice  allow  us  to  take  as  high  as  twenty- five  per 
cent." 

The  ctfunt  groaned. 

"  Well,  I  shall  not  chaffer  with  thee  on  that  point,  if  thou 
wilt  give  me  a  year  for  repayment."  • 

"  Count  Polani,  we  Molos  have  ever  made  it  our  rule  to 
lend  our  moneys  at  reasonable  interest ;  therefore  we  never 
take  more  than  that  which  thou  hast  already  stipulated  to  pay." 

"  Ah !  thou  art  a  just  man,"  interrupted  the  count,  brighten- 
ing up  hopefully. 

"  I  do  humbly  affirm  that  I  am  a  just  man,  sir  count — one 
who  ever  performs  his  own  obligations  and  expects  others  to  do 
the  same.  I  have  made  my  contract  with  your  lordship,  and 
shall  abide  by  it.  Were  you  to  offer  me  cent,  per  cent,  at  the 
end  of  another  year,  I  would  refuse  it.  We  shall  wait,  my 
nephew  and  I,  on  you  at  the  palazzo,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  obligation.  You  will  doubUees  be  then  and 
there  prepared  to  fulfil  either  alternative  of  the  condition." 

The  count  arose  once  more,  but  his  face  was  now  deadly 
pale,  and  his  lip  quivered  with  suppressed  emotion.  At 
length  he  spoke  slowly  and  almost  calmly  : 

"  Thy  money  thou  shalt  have  upon  that  day,  if  by  any 
human  means  I  can  procure  it — ^if  not,  by  the  blessed  Saint 
Theodore,  I  swear  thy  nephew  shall  not  marry  the  maid 
without  her  free  consent.  Sooner  would  I  see  her  a  corpse  at 
my  feet.    Now  bide  thy  time,  and  do  thy  worst" 

The  count  drew  his  cloak  closely  round  his  breast,  and 
passed  with  a  hurried  step  out  of  the  room  of  the  goldsmith. 

"  Ah,  che  sono  coUerichi  questi  nobili !"  said  old  Molo  when 
hie  found  himself  alone,  "  there  is  no  getting  them  to  listen  to 
reason ;  as  to  expect  them  to  talk  rationally  upon  money  matters, 
that's  quite  too  much.  Yet  will  I  not,  for  all  the  threats  of 
this  proud  noble,  forego  my  cherished  hopes  for  the  aggran- 
disement of  our  house.  Why  should  not  the  Moli  climb  as 
high  as  the  Medici }  If  this  count  shall  be  able  to  repay  the 
loan,  well— if  not,  then  I  am  justified  in  requiring  him  to 
fulfil  his  contract.  My  brother,  Jacobo,  is  well  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  this  alliance ;  and  as  to  Girolamo,  if  he  be  not 
as  blind  as  an  owl  at  noon-day,  and  a  fool  into  the  bargain,  he 
will  account  himself  the  luckiest  youth  in  Italy ;  besides,  be 
is  too  well-nurtured  a  lad  to  gainsay  his  father.  I  wish  he 
were  arrived,  as  the  time  is  drawing  nigh ;  by  my  advices  he 
should  be  here  before  the  week  is  out." 

The  pale  face  of  his  grandson  at  the  door  broke  upon  the 
old  banker's  meditations,  and  summoned  him  to  attend  to  the 
duties  (M  his  calling  outside.  In  another  minute  he  was 
engrossed  in  the  agreeable  occupation  of  giving  specie  for  s 
bill  of  one  of  his  corresirandents,  a  certain  wealthy  goldsmith 
of  Madrid,  and  dedueting  a  very  satisfactory  diaeount  in  the 
process  of  transmuting  paper  into  gold. 
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JOHN   JAMES   AUDUBON,   THE    NATURALIST. 

Thi   lablims   tcenetr  uid  luxuriant    vegetation  of   North  woodi  knd  Ustenii^  to  the  song  of  the  waiblira.    Hii  dthei 

ILmerica  not  ool  J  delight  the  tourist,  but  seem  to  make  aloreof  took  him  with  him  liequeiitlj  when  making  excurtion*  to 

lature  racy  of  the  toil.     We  can  hardlf  wonder,  then,  that  distant  parts  of  the  state,  and  was  alwdfs  caretu!  to  direct 

me  of  the  greatett,  if  not  the  greatest,  naturalist  the  world  has  hi»  attention  to  rare  flowers  and  beantlfdl  hiiit,  pointing  oot 

ne^  seen,  should  have   arisen  in   the  midst  of  this  TUt  to  him  the  variegstod  plumage  of  the  latter,  and  (peaking  U 
continent. 


him  of  tbeii'  instineta,  their  mode  of  lifis,  migruion*  and 
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John   Jamaa  Audubon  wai  bom  in  Louisuna  about  the  pleMvres,   and  changes  of  colour  at  Tarious  periods  of  the 

year  1782.    Ha  ttm  of  French  deuxnt,  and  gaxe  early  mani-  year. 

tertations  of  hU  taste  for  natural  history.     Birds,  above  all.  The  child  was  deUghted.  and  the  tastes  thus  encouragett 

eiemwda  tort  of  hacination  over  him.     No  amuaemenU  or  grew  with  hia  growth  and  .liengthened  with  hu  strength. 

pUmutm  thM  hit  fcmily  or  Menda  could  offer  potMased  half  He  has  recounted  in  glowing  terms  the  debghtful  mip»»loni 

the  attraction  (bt  him  that  WM  to  be  found  i»  roaming  in  the  which  these  rambles  of  his  in&noy  made  upon  him.    ine 
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desire  to  preserve  the  beautiful  appearances  thus  presented  to 
him,  which  from  their  yery  nature  were  fleecing  and  eva- 
nescent, was  early  awakened,  and  led  him  to  apply  himself  to 
learn  drawing.  This  was  at  first  but  a  boyiMh  fancy,  but  it 
soon  became  a  passion.  Though  many  of  his  sketches  were 
of  course  at  first  little  better  than  caricatures,  the  Tcry  imper^ 
fectiohs  of  the  copy  led  him  to  admire  the  original  the  more, 
lind  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  his  eflf  jrts.  When  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  complete  his 
education ;  and  while  there  he  received  lessons  during  two 
years  from  the  celebrated  David,  commencing  with  the  study 
of  the  human  figure.  While  at  Names  he  formed  an  acquain- 
tance with  a  young  Frenchman,  with  whom  he  entered  into 
partnership,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  on  business  in  this 
country.  A  very  characteristic  anecdote  is  related  of  the 
way  in  which  they  employed  themselves  previously  to  their 
departure.  Whilst  his  friend  was  busy  in  filing  accounts, 
making  out  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  &c.,  Audubon  occupied 
himself  in  cleaning  his  gun,  and  providing  a  plentiful  supply 
of  paper  and  crayons.  It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  where 
there  was  so  little  community  of  sentiment,  a  community  of 
property  and  pursuits  could  not  last  long ;  so  that  the  partner- 
ship was  soon  dissolved. 

Upon  his  return  to  America  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  his  father  gave  him  a  larm  near  Philadelphia,  where  the 
Ferkioming  Creek  falls  into  the  Schuylkil.  Here  Audubon, 
freed  from  the  irksome  cares  of  the  counting-house,  gave  him- 
self up  entirely  to  his  favourite  employment — roaming  through 
the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  vast  plains  and  hills 
crowned  with  eternal  verdure,  which  offered  multitudinous 
subjects  for  his  pencil.  His  excursions,  he  tells  us,  invariably 
Commenced  at  dawn ;  and  to  return  in  the  evening  wet  with 
dew,  and  carrying  a  feathered  prize,  formed  one  of  the 
sweetest  plessures  of  his  Kfe. 

It.might  be  readily  supposed  that  one  who  sought  happiness 
only  in  the  pathless  woods,  and  thought  the  songs  of  the  wild 
birds  the  finest  of  music,  could  have  but  little  taste  for  doofes- 
tic  pleasures,  and  but  little  inclination  to  Ungle  himself  in  the 
silken  cords  of  love.  >A.nd  yet  here  was  another  proof  of  the 
thousands  that  have  appeared  since  the  world  beg>in,  and  will 
continue  to  present  themselves  till  it  ends,  that  no  pursuitt  or 
pleasures,  toils,  or  ambition,  or  triumphs,  can  make  the  heart  of 
man  oastf  ff  its  allegiince  to  the  gf>ntler  sex.  Audubon  married 
early.  **  Nature,"  sa^s  he,  **  which  had  inclined  my  heart 
towards  the  birds  and  fl<)wers,  had  not  rendered  it  insensible  to 
softer  influences.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  add  that  the  object  of 
my  afiections  has  no^vfor  a  good  while  past  given  me  the  name 
of  her  husband."  This,  however,  is  the  only  allusion  to  his 
marriage. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  he  went  to  live  at  Louisville, 
in  Kentucky,  below  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio.  He  remained  here 
two  years,  occupied  in  his  favourite  studies.  He  sketched  all 
the  birds  he  could  meet  with,  and  took  notes.  His  fame 
spreading,  a  great  many  sportsmen  in  the  neighbourhood  shot 
specimens,  both  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  sent  them  to  him, 
so  that  his  collection  increased  daily  ;  and  he  had  at  last  m«>re 
than  two  hundred  drawings  of  various  animals.*  He  was  thus 
engaged  in  March  1810,  when  WiUcm,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  **  American  Ornithology,"  one  morning  entered  the 
counting-house  in  which  Audubon  spent  his  time  in  sketching 
and  his  paitner  in  keeping  their  books.  He  gave  evident  signs 
of  astonishment  when  he  saw  the  way  in  which  the  former  was 
engaged ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  walked  forward  to  the  table  at 
which  he  sat,  and  stated  without  hesitation  the  object  of  his 
visit,  which  was  to  induce  him  to  become  a  subscriber  to  his 
work,  and  favour  him  with  his  patronage.  Audubon  was  sur- 
prised and  delighted  with  the  engravings,  and  after  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  the  portfolio,  was  about  to  add  his  name 
to  the  list,  when  his  partner  said  abruptly — *'  Mais,  nam  eher 
Audubon,  qui  vow  pousse  a  aouscrire  f  Voa  detains  stmt  meiileura 
qut  csuX'ldf  et  voits  devez  mieux  comiaitre  que  et  quidam  les 
mosurs  et  I'histoire  des  oiseauz  d'Amerique** —  *•  My  dear 
Audubon,  what  induces  you  to  subscribe  ?  Your  drawings 
are  better  than  those^  and  you  surely  know  more  about  the 


habits  and  history  of  the  American  birds  than  this  fellow.' 
Whether  Wilson  understood  French  or  not,  is  not  kBoni: 
but  he  evidently  saw  what  was  meant,  for  he  instantly  lost  hL«-i 
cheerfulness,  and  became  silent  and  reserved.  Audubon,, 
however,  did  all  he  could  to  soothe  him.  He  lent  him  some 
of  his  drawings,  and  went  for  a  day*s  shooting  with  him  in  thd 
neighbourhood.  Wilson  lodged  in  the  house,  a  part  of  whicln 
was  occupied  by  Audubon  and  hia  family,  and  evt-ry  eTeningi 
he  was  heard  playing  Scotch  airs  on  his  flute  alone  in  his  roooi.i 
The  American  was  touched  hy  .his  lonely  situation,  introducedj 
him  to  his  wife  and  many  of  his  friends,  and  gave  him  a  li^t  €£ 
American  birds  written  out  with  his  own  hand  ;  but  all  was  mn; 
sufficient  to  heal  Wilson's  woimded  pride :  and  he  states  iai 
his  diary,  that  '*  literature  and  art  had  no  friend  in  the 
place." 

Audubon,  years  after,  had  reason  to  regret,  and  doubtlesai; 
did  regret,  his  cool  reception  of  the  poor  Scotchman,  when  be 
himself  was  wandering,  portfolio  and  subscription  list  in  hand, 
and  seeking  the  same  patronage  and  support  which  he  had 
then  denied. 

A  few  months  after  Wilson's  departure,  Audubon  moved  far> 
thcr  up  the  Ohio,  nearer  to  the  wild  forests  of  the  far  west.  He 
fixed  his  residence  at  Henderson,  a  village  which  then  contained 
only  six  or  eight  houses.  One  of  them,  which,  however,  was 
only  a  very  small  log-hut,  was  luckily  empty ;  and  in  this, 
with  his  young  wife  and  infant  son,  he  took  up  his  abode.  All 
around  was  a  dense  forest,  no  market  near,  and  nothing  to  bo 
had  for  money  i  but  the  neighbours  were  kind,  and  brought 
them  plenty  of  flour  and  smoked  hams,  and  did  whate%'er  else 
was  in  their  power  to  make  them  comfortable.  A  happier 
couple  than  he  and  his  wife  at  this  time  never  existed — ^no 
care  or  mii>giving  ever  troubled  them.  They  roamed  together 
in  the  woods,  he  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  often  leading 
his  child  by  the  hand,  or  carrying  him  in  his  arms.  Business 
was  now  totally  neglected,  and  the  livelong  day  passed  in  shoot- 
ing and  fishing.  He  made  a  retreat  on  the  top  of  his  house  for 
the  swallows  and  martinets,  to  serve  them  at  the  period  of  im- 
migration. 

He  had  now  for  nearly  twenty  years  submitted  impatiently 
to  the  drudgeries  of  commerce,  but  he  was  unable  any  longer 
to  control  his  inclination ;  and  he  therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
prayers  and  entreaties  of  his  family  and  friends,  resolved  on 
bidding  adieu  for  a  season  to  the  delights  of  home,  and  com- 
pletely abandoning  himself  to  a  nomad  life  in  the  forests     He 
set  out  with  a  valise  on  his  back,  containing  his  diary,  his 
colours,  and  his  brushes  and  pencils,  and  a  small  supply  of 
linen,  which  he  made  use  of  when  required  to  furbi^h  his 
fowling-piece,  and  plunged  into  the  prairies.   Not  only  has  he 
painted  and  described  the  numerous  s^iecies  of  birds  which  in- 
habit the  vast  continent  which  extends  from  Mexico  to  Labrador, 
but  in  five  thick  volumes  he  has  given  lively  and  picturesque 
sketches  of  the  strange  characters  and  the  strange  incidents 
which  he  encountered  on  the  way,  and  graphic  descnpii<ins 
of  the  sublime  scenery  which  everywhere  astonishes  and  de- 
lights  the  tourist  in  the  far  west.     He  slept  by  night  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  killed  game  and  C(»oked  it  for  his  subsistence, 
and  fioated  down  hundreds  of  miles  along  mighty  rivers  in  a 
frail  canoe,  sketching  as  he  went— every  where  braving  fatigue 
and  disappointment  with  dauntless  courage      But  he  had 
as  yet  no  idea  of  publishing  his  work.    All  this  labour  ws8 
undergone  under  Uie  influence  of  pure  enthusiasm. 

It  was  only  in  April,  1824,  that  having  met  with  the  cele- 
brated ornithologist,  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte,  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  having  been  presented  by  him  to  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  that  town,  he  first  experienced  the  desire 
of  fame.  His  drawings  were  greatly  admired  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York ;  but  he  did  not  remain  long  to  enjoy  the 
praise  which  they  elicited.  He  started  thence  to  visit  the 
great  lakes  of  the  north ;  and  it  was  in  the  silenee  and  deso- 
lation of  the  vast  forests- on  their  shores  that  he  first  thought 
of  giving  the  results  of  his  labours  to  the  world.  *^  Happy 
days !  happy  nights !  *'  he  exclaims  in  his  journal,  when, 
reveilmg  in  dreams  of  future  glory  by  the  light  of  his  lonely 
watch-fire,  he  ran  through  his  coUection,  asking   himself 
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proadly,  how  shoald  one  man,  without  assistance,  without 
reputation,  without  literanr  or  scientitic  connexinnn,  be  able 
to  carry  out  a  plan  so  TatVlnd  extensive,  to  publish  immense 
irawisgs,  in  which  not  only  each  bird  ^hould  be  reproduced 
IS  larse  aa  life,  but  every  patt  of  the  bird, — beak,  feet,  legs, 
talons,  all  laid  down  by  the  aid  of  the  compasa  with  mathe- 
natieal  accuracy  ?  Flowers,  plants,  insects,  reptiles,  fishes, 
bad  all  been  faithfully  copied  from  nature  in  every  particular. 
Difference  in  form  or  uize  had  led  him  in  the  beginning  to 
iiride  his  collection  into  three  classes ;  but  he  now  made  a 
Further  division  into  books  of  five  plates  each,  and  advancing 
itili  farther  vreatward,  determined  to  leave  nothing  wanting 
to  the  auccesa  of  his  work,  which  time,  perseverance,  and 
labour  could  accomplish. 

Eighteen  months  afterwards  he  returned  to  his  family,  who 
were  now  in  Louisiana ;.  and  after  having  explored  the  forests 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure 
ftuWcribera  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  Union,  or  induce  the 
American  artists  to  undertake  the  engraving  of  his  dtrsigns, 
he  determined  with  a  heavy  heart   to  try  his  fortune  in 
Europe.     He  therefore  embarked  for  England  m  May,  1826. 
His  first  ioipressions  of  England  were  anything  but  agree- 
able.   He  had  numerous  letters  of  introductirn,  but  still 
considering  every  European  far  superior  to  the  Americans  in 
matters  relating  to  literature  and  art,  he  looked  upon  himself 
Bs  lost  in  the  crowd ;  and  he  staiea  that,  as  he  traversed  the 
ttreeta    of   Liverpool  without  meeting    with    one    friendly 
glance,  his  heart  sank  within  him.     But  on  presenting  his 
letters  of  introduction,  his  prospects  began  to  brighten.    His 
drawings  were  exhibited  to  the  public,  and  loudly  praised  in 
the  newspapers.     He  was  received  with  great  favour  and 
etlat  in  Manchester  and   other  great  towns.    In   Edinburgh 
his  reception  was  enthusiastic.     Upon  going  there,  he  put 
his  d^wings  into  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  although  he  bad 
not  as  yet  one  subscriber.     On  leaving  the  northern  Athens 
he  had  obtained  the  names  of  sixty -five  of  its  aristocracy, 
thus  enabling  him  to  count  upon  £16,000  for  a  work  which 
had  only  just  been  commenced. 

All  now  went  on  prosperously.  After  a  tour  through  England 
and  Scotland,  he  paid  a  viait  to  Puris  in  1828,  where  he  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  the  scientific  world.  Cuvier  said 
"that  lus  work  was  the  most  gigantic  and  most  magnificent 
monument  that  had  ever  been  erected  to  nature."  'The 
ensuing  winter  was  passed  in  London,  and  in  April,  1829,  he 
returned  to  America  to  explore  anew  the  woods  of  the  middle 
and  southern  states.  Accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  left  New 
Orleans  on  the  8th  of  Januar; ,  1830,  for  New  York  ;  and  on 
the  2dth  of  April,  just  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  departure, 
he  was  again  in  the  great  m«ftropolis.  Before  the  close  of 
1830,  he  had  issued  hin  first  volume,  containing  one  hundred 
plates,  representing  ninety-nine  species  of  birds,  every  .figure 
of  the  size  and  colours  of  life.  The  applause  with  which  it 
was  received  waa  enthusiastic  and  universal.  The  kings  of 
England  and  France  had  placed  their  nam^s  at  the  head  of 
his  subscription  liat;  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
SocieSes  of  London  and  Edinburgh, — a  member  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Paris,  and  other  celebrated  insti- 
tutions. 

Oa  the  Ist  of  August,  1831,  Audubon  arrived  once  more  in 
New  York,  and  having  passed  a  few  days  with  his  friends 
there  and  in  Philadelphia,  proceeded  to  Washington,  where 
the  president  and  other  principal  officers  of  the  government 
gave  him  letters  of  assiscance  and  protection  to  be  used  all 
along  the  coast  and  inland  frontiers  where  there  were  collectors 
of  revenue  or  military  or  naval  forces.  He  had  previoiuly 
received  similar  letters  from  the  Jking's  ministers  to  the 
authorides  of  the  British  colonies. 

Proceeding  at  length  upon  his  mission,  he  explored  the 
forests  of  -atne  and  New  firuna wrick,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  ot  Fundy,  and  chartering  a  vessel  at  Basiport,  sailed  tor 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  'the  coast 
of  Labrador.  Returning  as  the  cold  season  approached^  he 
visited  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  and,  rejoming  his 
family,  proceeded  to  CharieBt<Mi/ where  he  spent  the  winter ; 


and  in  the  spring,  after  nearly  three  years'  travel  and  research, 
sailed  a  third  time  for  Engla^^d. 

The  second  volume  of  **  The  Birds  of  Americik"  was  finished 
in  1834,  and  in  December  of  that  year  he  published  in  Enm- 
burgh  the  second  volume  of  the  *•  Ornithological  Biography." 
Soon  after,  while  he  was  in  London,  a  nobleman  called  upon 
him,  with  his  family,  and  on  examining  some  of  his  original 
drawiitgs,  and  being  told  that  it  would  still  reqtiire  eight  years 
to  complete  the  work,  subscribed  for  it,  saying,  '*  I  may  not  see 
It  finished,  but  my  children  will."  The  words  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Audubon.  **  The  solemnity  of  his  manner  I 
oouldnot  forget  for  several  days/'  he  writes  in  the  introduction 
to  his  third  volume ;  "  I  often  thought  that  neither  might  I  see 
the  work  completed,  but  at  length  exclaimed,  '  My  sons  may;' 
and  now  that  another  volume,  both  of  my  illustrationa  and  of 
my  biographies,  is  finished,  my  trust  in  Providence  is  aug- 
mented, and  I  canhQt  but  hope  that  myself  and  my  family 
together  may  be  permitted  to  see  the  completion  of  my 
labours."  When  this  was  written,  ten  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  publicatioj^of  his  first  plate.  In  the  n«'Xt  three  years, 
among  other  ^cursions,  he  made  one  to  the  wesrern  coast  of 
the  Fl'iridas,  and  to  Texas,  in  a  vessel  placed  at  his  disposal 
by  government ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  appeared  the 
fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  his  engravings,  and  the  fifth 
of  his  descriptions.  The  whole  comprised  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  plates,  containing  one  thousand  and  sixty-five 
figures,  from  the  bird  of  Washincrton  to  the  humming  bird,  of 
the  size  of  life,  and  a  great  variety  of  land  and  marine  views, 
and  fljral  and  other  productions,  of  different  climates  and 
seasons,  all  carefully  drawn  and  coloured  after  nature.  Well 
might  the  great  naturalist  felicitate  himseif  upon  the  completion 
of  his  gigantic  task.  He  had  spent  nearly  half  a  century 
*'  amid  the  tall  grass  of  the  far-  extended  prairies  of  the  west,  in 
the  solemn  forests  of  the  north,  on  the  heights  of  the  midland 
mountains,  by  the  shores  of  the  boundless  ocean,  and  on  the 
bosoms  of  our  vast  bays,  Ukes,  and  rivers,  searching  for  things 
hidden  siitce  the  cre^itiun  of  this  wondrous  world  from  all  but 
the  Indian  who  has  roamed  in  the  gtirgeous  but  melancholy 
wilderness."  And,  speaking  from  the  dt-pth  of  his  heart,  he 
says.  *^  Once  more  surrounded  by  all  the  members  of  my  dear 
family,  enjoying  the  countenance  of  numerous  friends  who 
have  never  deserted  me,  aiMi  possessing  a  competent  share  of 
all  that  can  render  life  agreeable,  I  look  up  with  gratitude  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  feel  that  I  am  happy." 

Ill  1839,  having  returned  for  the  last  time  to  his  native  coimtry, 
and  establis  ed  himself  with  his  family  near  the  city  of  New 
York,  Audubon  commenced  the  publication  of  **'The  Buds  of 
America,"  in  imperial  octavo  volumes,  of  whic  ti  the  seventl^  and 
last  was  issued  in  the  summer  of  1844.  The  plates  in  this 
edition,  rt-duced  from  his  larger  illustrations,  were  engraved 
and  coloured  in  the  most  admiiable  manner  by  Mr.  Bowt-n,  of 
Philadelphia,  under  the  direction  of  the  author. 

Audubon  was  too  sincere  a  worshipper  of  nature  to  becontent 
with  inglorious  repose,  even  after  having  accomplished.in  action 
more  than  was  ever  dreamed  ol  by  any  other  naturalist ;  and 
while  the  **  edition  for  the  people  "  of  hia  "Birds  of  America", 
was  in  course  of  publication,  he  was  busy  amid  the  forestaahd 
prairies,  the  reedy  swamps  of  the  southern  shores, of -^nberica, 
the  cliffd  that  prottct  the  eastern  coasts,  by  the  curremfji^the 
Mexican  Gulf,  and  the  tide-streams  of  the  Bay  of  Fuiy^y,  with 
his  sons,  Victor  Gilford  and  Jolm  WooJhouse,  making  the 
drawings  and  writmg  >he  biographies  of  ^' The  Quadrupeds  of 
America,"  a  work  in  no  respect  interior  to  that  on  birds. 

Audubon's  highest  claim  to  admiration  is  founded  upon  hia 
drawings  in  natural  history,  in  which  he  has  exhibited  a  perfec- 
tion never  before  attempted.  B ut  he  has  ahto  inoisputable  claims 
to  a  respectable  rank  as  a  man  of  letters.  Same  ot  his  written 
pictures  of  birds,  so  graceful,  clearly  defined,  and  brilliantly 
coloured,  are  scarcely  mferior  to  the  productions  uf  his  pencil* 
Hu  powers  ot  general  description  are  also  remarkable. 

Alter  his  many  travels,  Audubon  died  peaceably  at  his  resi- 
dence in  New  York,  on  January  27,  1861.  He  had  arrived  at 
a  ripe  old  age.  Two  sons  survive  to  deplore  his  lossy  and  to 
prosecute  the  science  in  which  the  father  won  such  lame. 
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BANK-NOTE     ENGRAVING     IN     AMERICA. 

Thi  object  of  die  pretent  article  it  not  to  exainiiie  the  origin  In  "The  IUii«tr»tod  Msgizine  c^rt"  wecu  occupy  ov- 

of  bank-notef  oib*iik-nol«  engniTiaii,  but  to  fornUIi  a  limpU'  mItc*  witlionlyoneoftheie«ttl!ject»— bank-note  engr*Tiiig— 

ontline  of  their  production  and  ita  hiatorr  in  the  New  World.  t,  aobjeat  which  haa  in  iUelf  no  neceeaarj  cooiMxion   with 

A«  a  departoncnt  of  induatry,  bank-note  engraTing  elaiint  monetary  crises,  and  little  even  with  the  diiturbance«  pn»- 


apBxonn  ■  aioamucaL  laths— tbx  Ftnar  hidb. 


more  than  a  paaaing  regard  fW)m  all  olaaaee  of  citiient.    It  dnced  in  buiincM  b;  counterfeitiDg ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 

inTolTce  pTooeaaes  which  are  unknown  to  the  community  at  hu,  if  properly  guarded  by  the  atatee  and  underatood  by  the 

large,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  which  ia  not  very  reputable  to  a  people,  an  intimate  connexion  with  monied  proaperity  and 

people  who  read  and  write  ao  much.     It  ia  connected ,  more-  conSdence  in  the  circulation  of  bank-note*. 


F   OBOIiaTKICAL   L&TUE. 


o»er,  ao  intimately  with  monied  intereats  and  public  confldeHOe  ■  IHa  iiask-Note  ab  a  Wobk  ot  ibt. 

in   paper  currency,   aa   to  require    that  we    become   better  We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  bank-note  aimply  aa  i 

acquainted  with   it  and  the  guarantee*  which  it  holda  out  work  ot  art.    As  such,  it  belonga  solely  to  the  engraTtr,  aad 

againat  the  Tarloua  forma  of  counterfeiting.  i«  production  ia  to  be  aought  and  studied  in  hia  line  of  lift. 
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lie  bulking  compuij  uid  tUte  haye  little  to  do  with  it.      note*  printed  &om  the  pUtet  fiindahed  by  the  engraTO^-Uin 
1>.e  former,  bj  committeeB,  on  only  order  certain  pUtei,  and      that  respect  the  welfare  of  the  public.    The  bank-note,  Bi  wi 


■elect  thoM  deaipu  which  init  their  lute )  the  latter  can  onlf      have  already  intimated,  ii  the  point  from  which  we  with  t 
pan  certain  lawa  or  regvlAtiwia  regarding  the  iaiue  of  the     obeetre  it*  produotion    It  ia  before  ua,  and,  aa  we  examine  ii 
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we  hare  a  striking  instance  of  the  division  of  labour.  Its 
production  is  the  joint  work  of  many  and  very  diverse  hands  : 
miners  and  charcoal  men,  smelters  %nd  ironmongers,  hemp- 
growers,  weavers,  and  paper-makers,  mechanics  and  machinists, 
designers  and  engravers,  workers  of  lathes  and  presses,  legis- 
lators and  banking  companies.  These  are  the  chief  agencies 
employed  in  the  production  of  a  bank-note.  We  proceed 
now  to  mark  the  working  of  these  agents,  and  the  stages  that 
distinguish  the  various  processes  of  the  work. 

THB  PLACB   OF  THE   PRODUCTIOX   OF  ▲  BAWK-NOTB. 

To  give  something  of  a  graphical  character  to  .our  pre- 
sentations, and  enable  the  reader  to  follow  us,  we  will  enter  a 
bank-note  engraving  establishment. 

We  select,  for  this  purpose,  that  of  Dantforth,  Wright,  and 
Co..  an  extensive  and  rapidly- increasing  establishment,  well 
organised  for  the  production  of  bank-notes,  with  new  machine- 
work  and  fine  designs.  It  is  the  only  establishment  that  can 
produce  new  work  from  the  geometrical  lathe :  Cyrus  Durand 
is  the  only  man  living  who  is  able  to  work  such  lathes,  and  he 
is  connected  with  it. 

A  walk  through  this  establishment,  and  a  general  survey  of 
the  several  depirtments  of  business,  will  prepare  us  for  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  details  and  processes  of  bank-note 
engraving.  We  begin  .with  the  show-room,  or  room  of 
specimens.  Here  are  to  be  seen  show-frames  and  books,  in 
which  we  can  readily  trace  the  past  and  present  condition  of 
the  art.  The  progress  is  marked,  and  fully  sustains  the  enter- 
prising and  advancing  spirit  of  the  people. 

The  next  room  is  that  which  is  occupied  for  engraving. 
Here  the  vignettes  are  engraved,  and  the  bank-note  plate 
lettered  Designs  that  represent  the  most  pleasing  conceptions 
of  our  artists  are  fixed  by  the  graver  on  the  enduring  steel. 

From  this  room  we  pass  to  that  occupied  by  C.  Dufand, 
and  used  for  the  geometrical  lathe-work.  Hrre  are  produced 
those  end- pieces  and  ornamental  work  in  which  the  figures  of 
notes  are  conmionly  engraved,  and  on  which  so  much  reliance 
has  been  placed  against  counterfeiting.  It  is  an  instructive 
place.  That  lonely  point,  obeying  the  impulse  of  wheels, 
ooncentrics,  and  chucks,  and  working  endless  combinations  of 
lines,  produces  the  most  correct  geometrical  figtires,  adorned 
with,  or  rather  composed  of,  a  tiacery  of  lines,  that  give  to 
them  the  perspective  and  beauty  of  a  picture. 

From  thence  we  may  pa^s  into  the  room  where  bed-pieces, 
dies,  and  plates  are  hardened ;  or  enter  the  transferring  room, 
where  the  work  of  the  lathe  and  engraver  are  transferred  by  a 
rolling  pressure  to  dies,  and  afterwards  to  the  bank-note 
plate.  O^her  rooms  await  us,  among  which  we  may  mention 
the  printing  or  press-room,  where  the  bank  notes  are  printed 
and  prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  bank  department  at  Albany. 

After  such  a  survey  of  the  establishment,  we  are  somewhat 
prepared  to  examine  the  materials  out  of  which  a  bank-note 
is  made,  and  mark  the  several  processes  and  steps  in  its  pro- 
duction. The  materials,  models,  designs,  and  apparatus,  are 
all  at  hand. 

The  designer,  we  will  suppose,  has  been  at  work,  and  his 
conception  of  Manhattan  under  the  rule  of  the  Indians, 
or  the  hosier's  nest,  has  been  embodied  by  the  pencil,  and 
now  awaits  the  burin  of  the  engraver  to  be  translated  and 
fixed  in  steel. 

The  bed-pieces  are  ready  for  this  purpose.  These  are  pieces 
of  steel,  l^i  by  4  inches.  They  are  first  decarbonised,  and 
rendered  soft  for  the  graver.  On  these  the  vignettes  are 
engraved. 

While  the  engraver  was  producing  the  vignettes  on  steel, 
the  geometrical  lathe  was  at  work,  and  a  rich  variety  of  ovals, 
circles  and  shields,  machine  engravings,  have  been  furnished. 
We  present  (p.  308)  an  engraving  of  the  first  geometrical  lathe 
ever  made.  By  comparing  it  with  the  improved  ones  of 
Durand,  an  engraving  illustrating  one  of  which  has  been 
given,  the  reader  will  see  that  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  department  of  invention. 

The  die$  are  now  to  be  called  into  iLse.  These  are  cylin- 
drical in  shape,  %i  inches  in  diameter^  and  having  an  inch  hole 


in  the  centre,  to  admit  a  mandril.    On  these,  the  vignettes 
from  the  bed -pieces,  and  also  the  lathe- work,  are  to  be  takea 
up.    ^or  this  purpose,  the  bed.pieces  are  hardened,  by  being 
burnt  in  animal  carbon  in  a  common  furnace.    The  work  of 
transferring  is  now  to  be  done — a  process  that  greatly  fadli- 
tates  the  production  of  bank-note  plates. 

A  transfer  press  is  needed  at  this  stage  of  the  work.  Into 
this  press  the  die  is  introduced,  and  by  a  rolling  pressing  motioa 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  bed-piece«,  with  a  atrorg 
purchase,  the  vignette  comes  up  on  the  die.  In  this  way  the 
several  dies  of  vignette  and  lathe- work  are  prepared.  They 
are  then  taken,  dressed  and  hardened  in  the  same  way  as  the 
bed-pieces. 

The  bank-note  plate,  made  of  steel,  but  formerly  made  of 
copper,  8  inches  bv  14,  and  ^th  of  an  inch  thick,  is  now 
required.  This  plate  usually  includes  on  its  surface  four 
notes.  Sometimes  these  are  all  of  the  same  denomination,  bat 
most  commonly  of  different  denominations.  The  dies  are 
applied  to  this  plate,  and  transfer  to  it  the  vignette  and  lathe- 
work,  which  has  been  previously  taken  up  upon  them.  The 
letters  are  then  cut  in  by  a  graver,  if  we  except  the  titles, 
which  are  transferred.  The  plates  are  then  cleaned  and  sent  to 
the  printer.  Such  are  the  materials,  agencies,  and  stages  in 
the  production  of  a  bank-note  plate.  Its  printing  claims,  at 
thiv  stage,  a  passing  notice,  and  no  more. 

The  paper  on  which  bank-notes  are  printed,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  has  something  peculiar  about  it.  Many  regard  it  as 
made  out  of  silk.  There  was  a  time  when  silk  was  partly 
used  in  its  manufacture.  Pawngee  handkerchief  were  torn 
into  slips,  ground  up  and  incorporated  with  the  paper  pulp,  in 
the  belief  that  the  coloured  threads  or  particles  would  be  a 
protection  against  counterfeiting.  Bank-note  paper  is  made 
out  of  new  canvas.  The  press  on  which  the  notes  are  printed 
is  an  ordinary  copper-plate  one,  and  is  worked  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

The  mode  of  issuing  bank-notes  is  a  part  ol  the  process 
which  has  some  interest  for  all,  as  it  gives  us  a  dear  view 
of  the  security  which  the  state  of  New  York  has  thrown 
round  the  subject,  and  the  care  with  which  she  has  watched 
over  the  public  interests  in  this  department  of  legislation. 
The  bank  orders  a  certain  number  of  notes.  These  are  printed 
and  sent  to  the  bank  department  at  Albany,  to  be  registered 
and  signed  by  the  comptroller;  they  are  then  returned  to 
the  bank.  The  plates,  in  the  mean  time,  are  also  lodged  with 
the  bank  department,  or  left  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver. 
The  former  disposition  of  them  is  that  pointed  out  by  law, 
and  is  the  proper  one,  although  their  lodgment  in  the  hands  of 
the  engraver  cannot  be  productive  of  any  evil. 

The  notes  are  then  sent  forth  into  circulation,  after  they 
have  been  signed  by  the  president  and  cashier,  and  become 
part  of  a  legalised  paper  currency.  They  go  forth  as  a 
representation  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  country, 
and,  like  them,  can  be  counterfeited.  This  is  a  view  ut  the 
subject  that  has  an  interest  for  all,  and  we  pause  to  consider 
it.  Every  one  in  business,  or  in  the  habit  of  receiving  money, 
must  wish  to  weigh  the  chances  in  favcmi  of  receiving  good 
money.  We  may  add  here,  for  the  comfort  of -all,  trxat  ouu..  er- 
feiting  is  now  very  difficult,  and  the  prospect  is  s;a^h  »r,  co 
render  it  probable  that  it  can  be  rendered  impusbiole.  1  he 
common  belief  is  different.  Merchants,  leame:^  men,  as  well 
as  mechanics  and  labourers,  are  asking,  *'  How  can  notes  be 
counterfeited  ?*'  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  them  that  there  are 
several  ways,  and  that  the  chief  one  is  by  alteration,  and 
in  all  such  cases  the  note  so  altered  makes  its  appearance  in 
public  as  an  old  note.  No  altered  notes  appear  as  new  ones, 
because  the  alteration  could  be  detected.  The  engraver 
cannot  imitate  the  labour  of  the  geometrical  lathe,  and  calls 
to  his  a>d  the  deception  of  apparent  age  and  circulation. 

There  is  another  way,  whii'h  is  less  known  and  more  dan- 
gerous. Original  dies,  and  even  bank  plates,  have  found  their 
way  among  the  puhlic,  and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  counter- 
feiters. How  is  this  ?  it  is  asked.  It  is  easily  seen.  Some 
years  ago  petty  banks  sprung  up  on  all  hands,  and,  after  a 
petty  ezistenoe«  expired.    Their  dies  and  plates  Burvived,  and 
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were,  in  tnaaj  cue*.  Mid  by  the  oKcera  of  the  bank  or  eheriff. 
In  thU  ■wajxhej  fell  into  the  hands  of  counterfeiters,  and 
supplied  them  vith  the  means  of  making  noiefl  oi  altering 
them.  A.  ten  or  at'ty  could  be  easily  cut  out  of  a  plaie, 
hardened,  and  truuferred  to  notes  from  which  the  denomi- 
n&tion  had  been  ezCractcd.     Such  things  can  no  longer  exist 


adorned  bank-notei.    They  are,  in  lome  cases,  still  OMd  on 
county  bank- notes. 

Duiiag  the  same  time  a  ne*  improveme&t  wss  msde  in  the 
ovali  and  circles  by  Dursnd.  Tbe  wsTe  oval  aiid  circle  were 
introduced,  and  added  much  to  the  effect  of  the  nota.    Their 

Up  to  this  period  the  procen  of  bank<  note  engraving  was 
aiow;  all  the  work  waa  made  on  the  plate  by  etthing,  and 
afterwards  bit  in  by  a  mordant.    The  inrentioo  of  the  transfer 


under  the  new  banking  law  of  New  York.  Counterfeiting  in 
every  form  haa  nesjriy  cli<sed  its  career.  We  are  able  to 
ouaouuce  an  improsemeni  in  oonneiloa  with  lathe-work,  that 
will  render  it  impossible. 

A  aketch  of  the  history  of  bank-note  engraving  in  this 
country  wiU  put  the  general  reader  in  poaaession  of  all  that  is 


important  in  connexion  with  the  subject  English  money,  as 
ii  well  known,  circulsted  in  the  colonies.  During  the  reio- 
lulion,  the  paper  currency,  known  as  continental  money,  was 
little  better  thiin  a  common  label.  Notes  were  engraved  with 
s  graver  up  to  the  yar  1812.  About  this  time,  or  perhaps  a 
little  before  it,  we  find  the  house  of  Lennie  and  Rawlinion 


press  by  Durand  changed  the  whole  process,  and  offered  new 
facilities  in  the  production  of  plates.  It  seems  that  Perkins 
and  Spencer  of  Pbilsdelpbia  u<ed,  even  before  that  time,  a 
rude  macHine,  by  which  ihf  y  transferred  some  vignettes.  It 
was  a  long  beam  that  posned  down  through  the  floor,  a  kind 
of  lever  by  which  they  increased  pressure.  It  had  little,  if 
any,  points  in  common  with  the  presses  of  Cyrus  Durand. 

About  the  year  1S24,  Durand  introduced  some  simple 
improvements  into  the  working  of  the  printing  and  transfer 
preosee,  that  ficilitried  the  process  of  bmk-note  engraving, 
and  added  something  to  the  correctness  of  the  processes  and 


■a    AND  <IT0L0ID1L   LATVB-WOBK. 

work.    These  consisted  mainly  of  a  plank,  rolling  on  (but 
rollers,  separated  by  another  plank  or  bed. 

The  improvements  that  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  the 
adding  some  water-work  at  the  end  of  note*,  produced  by  the  geometrical  lathe  form  the  most  pleasing  features  in  the  hia- 
crosiing  of  wave  lines.  '  tory  of  bank-note  engraving,  but  features  which  we  can  only 

Id  ISIS,  Spencer  of  Philadelphia,  and  C.  Bnrand  of  New  indicate  b>-re.  The  elegance  of  designs  and  the  perfection  of 
York,  produced  Home  concentric  circles  and  ovals,  the  first  engravings  belong  to  fine  art  as  well  as  to  bank-note  engrav- 
warkof  the  geometrical  lathe.  Ing.    The riieand  fall  of  bniwei  are  simply  matters  of  business, 

About  the  year  1HI7,  Mr,  Oobright,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  belong  to  general  prorperity.  But  the  work  of  the  lathe 
Uint,  got  Hr.  Spencer  to  make  a  machine,  called  a  medallion  ia  almost  chjfacterisiia  of  the  bank-note,  and  ia  destined  to  be 
roller,  by  wUch  nudal*  were  ruled,   and  Ibr  a  long  time      ita  iecnrity  against  comMo&iliug. 
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The  iutioduotloii  of  the  cyuloidil  motioii,  a  motion  like  that 
of  B  nail  in  the  hub  of  a  carriage  in  motion,  and  the  impTove- 
ment^  on  it,  have  added  much  beauty  to  the  lathe- work.  We 
KpaA  ttifl  iroik  ae  supplying  the  only  happy  and  j  oat  illus- 
tration of  what  constitutes  the  beauty  of  lines  and  formi,  the 
flexible  i-Uy  of  life. 

.  The  lajt  impiovementi,  in  our  estimation,  have  carried 
foTvard  the  work  of  bank-note  engraving,  eipecisJl;  in  the 
machine  depaitment,  to  a  notable  degree  of  perfection.  We 
see  little.  If  anything,  more  to  be  added.  The  combinationi 
are  endless,  the'  Tarietiei  pleasing,  the  effect  rich  and  pleai* 


ing.  Then  aie  no  limit*  to  be  utigned  to  the  varied  labovn 
of  the  improved  geometrical  lathe,  but  the  want  of  Mpacity  ia 
man  to  calculate  the  combinations.  The  latest  improTemeati 
consist  in  such  a  disposition  of  lines  a*  prodncee  with  artiMic 
effect  the  vanous  geometrical  figures,  end  indeed  all  beautiful 

Such  is  faank-nolo  engraving  in  the  New  World,  and  as 
seen  and  illustrated  in  the  enterprising  house  of  Dontforth, 
Wright,  and  Co  ,  of  New  York.  The  machine-work  that 
accompanies  this  srUde  yru  cut  by  Cyrus  Dwand  on  Itis  own 
machines. 


B^TtsboK  (in  Qentutn,  ficjiitiuiury),  inthekingdonlof  fiavwia,  tt  bore  tKe  h&me  of  fUgiituM,ar  Catira  lU/irt;  theteipefor 

is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kcgen  and  the  Dantibe,  in  Tiberius  stationed  bis  fborth  legion  there,  whence  it  took  Ihe 

the  midst  of  a  very  picturesque  and  fertile  country.    It  is  now  name  of  Titeria  Quadfata ;  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  it 

the  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  the  Regeo:  it  is  one  of  the  was  cal1edbTa»ottofBumsme,J{afM&ona  (good rafiorveaad)]. 

most  ancient  dties  of  the  Vpga  Danube.    Cndei  the  Kenans  We  shall  iMt  atop  to  derote  much  aMeaUon  to  tlie  traditiss 
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rhicli  ciRie*  back  iu  fonnd&tion  to  the  urivil  of  ft  oertun  high  repulatioa  for  KTentl  eenturie*,  till  the  diieoYeiy  of  ft 

'AToro  from  Armenia,  who  estahlished  ft  eolonj  here,  and  new  Toute  to  the  But  Indiei,  and  of  ft  continent  in  the  WMt, 

r'hose  deooendftnt*  were  conquered  by  Norix,  son  of  Heiculei.  pieTioiulj  unknown,  gftTe  commene  &  new  direction. 

*lie«ie   ftre  &bles   with  which  ciedible  hiatory  haa  little  oi  Ratiabon  never  recoTered  from  the  blow  then  inflicted  upon 

othing   to   do.    The   inhabituita  weie  converted  to  Chria-  its  proaperit;,  though  the  Diet  of  the  empire  hfta  long  held  ita 

t&nity    about   a.d.   185;   but    the    fint    biihop    waa    eata-  sittings  within  it*  walla  and  given  it  a  sort  of  fcU.    Itiaatill 

>lialie<l  there  in    the    eighth  century  by  St.  Boniface.     In  a  busy  city,  without  doubt,  but  ii  no  longer  the  flonriihing 

ater  times  Ratiabon  became  a  free  city  (Frtitladt),  and  made,  Ratiabon  of  former  days.     Tlie  pieaent  papulation  ia  26,000. 

Teat  adnmcea.    The  conflagration  which  took  place  there  in  The  town,  lurrounded  by  the  remaina  of  ancient  ibrtiflcatioiw 

046,  and  ftlmoet  entiHiycoiunmed  it,  only  checked  ita  com-  ud  ft  wide  ftnd  deep  ditch,  haa  irregular,  narrow,  dark,  and 

aercuU  activity  for  ft  Iwief  seaaon.      In  fact,  thit  city  wsa,  iU-paved  streets.    The  houses  with  which  they  are  lined  give 

turing  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the  moat  important  commercial  evidence  of  ft  remote  antiquity.     From  time  to  tkoe  you  pei- 

ovms  in  Oenaany.    It  corresponded  with  Venice,  which  sent  eeive  near  the  dwellings   of  the   citisen*  toaisive  Oollue 


I 


DOOKW&V   M  BtTIBBOK  OaTKBDBAL. 


l.eomaoiille.fammeE.11,  Bid  ,™.l.ri  f™  io  «.b«8«.  tow.n,  tk.lutY»ti8«  of  .  p^od  ta  »Mdi  tte  oti»u  of 

11  r,  CTm  ..id  to  k.,e  hri  lonmmM  trm.Klioa.witli  Kim  K.ttilon  withdnw  bilmid  llaok  wdl.  to  drind  th.lM«lT» 

iit  RTiMis.    Thus  it  WM  the  iiv.1  of  the  neighbouring  mdua-  .galiut  enemiea  »  well  a.  their  feUow-eitieew.   Among  th«w 

trieJ  eliT,  Nniemherg.  The  Crauidei.,  in  order  lo  lenoh  iu^  monUmoiU  ot  .  h»buoii.  eiiili..tion  innj  bo  dijemed  the 

•  to  the  boUmn  ot  iUti.bon,  who  muntiijied  •  Oolden  Tower  (J»  Goito»  n.im)  Bid  He  Qoh.h,  •  kind  of 
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fortress,  on  the  front  of  which  is  represented  the  combat  of 
David  and  the  giant  GoUah.  But  the  principal  edifice  in 
Ratisbon  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  one  of  the  ohefi'd^ctware 
of  German  architecture. 

After  the  disastrons  conflagration  to  which  we  hare  already 
alluded,  a  new  church  was  huilt,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  by  the  bishop  Leo  Thundorfer.  patrician  of  Ratisbon. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  works  were  not  yet  finished, 
and  evf*n  now  two  towers  remain  incomplete.  In  a  chronicle 
of  Nuremberg,  dated  1493,  these  towers  of  the  cathedral  are 
represented  as  surmounted  by  a  crane,  like  that  of  Cologne  at 
the  present  time. 

The  present  cathedral,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  is  the 
chief  object  of  interest  in  Ratisbon,  is  as  remarkable  for  the 
good  taste  of  its  internal  ornamentation  as  for  the  imposing 
majesty  of  its  exterior.  Altogether  it  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  Gothic  churches  of  which  Germany  can  boast,  whence  the 
reader  may  infer  that  it  possesses  no  ordinary  attractions  as 
a  specimen  of  mediaeval  architecture.  It  was  commenced 
in  the  year  1275,  and  continued  building  down  to  the  esrly 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  about  two  centuries  and  a 
quarter ;  but  it  is  still  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  original 
architect  was  A.ndrew  E^l.  Having  been  so  long  in  course  of 
erection,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  exhibits  a  want  of  perfect 
harmony  in  the  style  of  its  construction.  Hence,  in  the  west 
front  we  recognise  the  Decorative  style  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
while  part  of  the  east  reminds  one  of  the  early  English  style. 
The  towers  of  the  west  front  are  not  completed,  but  even  in 
its  present  state  this  part  of  the  building  commands  great 
attention.  It  exhibits  noble  proportions,  and  ornaments 
are  lavished  upon  it  without  overburdening  it.  The  large 
entrance  door,  represented  in  our  illustration  (p.  313],  is  built 
on  a  different  plan  frt)m  those  of  most  other  cathedrals.  It 
projects  out  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
baldaquin  or  canopy,  in  which  the  art  of  the  sculptor  is  dis- 
played in  all  its  magnificence.  It  is  flanked  by  two  accessory 
doors,  not  less  artistically  decorated.  On  the  two  sides  of 
the  building  is  a  perfect  forest  of  pillars,  pyramids,  and  turrets, 
above  which  runs  an  open  balustrade,  whence  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  city  and  environs  may  be  obtained.  On  the  north 
of  the  cathedral  there  is  a  small  tower,  Etelathurm,  so  called 
because,  during  the  construction  of  the  edifice,  the  asses  laden 
with  the  materials  went  up  there.  There  is  some  peculiarity 
in  the  plan  of  the  building,  which  is  built  after  the  model  of 
an  ancient  basilica,  the  transepts  not  extending  in  length 
beyond  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles.  There  are  tran- 
septs, however,  in  the  upper  story.  On  entering  the  building, 
the  eye  is  struck  with  the  magnitude  of  the  pointed  arch 
supported  on  each  side  by  pillars,  and  richly  adorned  with 
windows  of  stained  glasa,  which  soften  the  light  as  it  streams 
through.  These  windows  were  painted  by  the  first  artists  of 
Munich,  by  order  of  Louis  of  Bavaria.  The  cathedral  of  St. 
Peter  owes  much  to  that  monarch.  He  had  it  completely 
restored  and  stripped  of  all  the  ornaments,  aluurs,  statues,  and 
tombs  which  were  out  of  taste  and  marred  the  general  har- 
mony. The  chief  altar,  which  was  all  glittering  witri  silver, 
did  not  accord  well  with  the  decoratLon  of  the  church,  on 
account  of  its  modem  form ;  hence  he  had  it  adorned  with 
a  covering  in  the  Gothic  st>le.  This  altar,  which  is  of  beau- 
tifully chased  silver  throughout,  and  at  the  buck  of  which  is  a 
well- sculptured  crucifix,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  choir, 
which  ia  a  hundfla  feet  long.  The  nave  measures  three 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  height. 
The  altars  m  the  aisles  have  not  been  neglected,  but  exhibit 
sculptures  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Thus  a  most  beautiful 
statue  of  the  Virgin — a  work  of  art  distinguished  by  singular 
merit— stands  in  the  north  aisle  not  lar  from  the  west  end. 
It  is  thought  to  have  been  executed  some  time  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  One  of  the  most  original  and  curious  objects 
in  the  cathedral  is  the  Gothic  well  in  the  south  transept,  Irom 
which  the  water  necessary  for  sacrtd  purposes  is  obtained, 
and  of  which  we  furnish  an  engraving  (p.  3i2). 

Several  tombs  may  be  observed  in  the  cathedral  at  Ratisbon ; 
among  others,  those  of  Count  Herberstein  and  Prince  Charles 


Dalberg.  This  last,  which  is  very  near  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin  just  mentioned,  is  of  white  marble,  and  was  liesigned 
by  the  eminent  sculptor  Canova.  The  monument  to  Coast 
Herberstein  has  a  marble  bas-relief  representing  Christ  feedag 
the  multitude,  which,  though  wanting  in  freedom  and  ease,  is 
a  very  elaborate  piece  of  minute  workmanship.  Formerly 
that  of  Albert  the  Great^  AHertus  Magnus, — ^a  famous  doctor 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  top  much  of  a  philosopher  not 
to  be  accused  of  sorcery — was  also  to  be  seen  there.  It 
was  pretended  that  he  had  the  gift  of  omnipresence,  and 
that  at  the  same  moment  in  which  he  was  instructing  hit 
pupils  in  theology  from  his  chair,  now  preserved  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Dominican  ccmvent,  he  was  seen  sittiii^  in 
his  study  at  Donaustauf,  a  small  town  situated  about  twelve 
miles  from  Ratisbon.  Hence  his  tomb  has  been  removed  to 
the  Dominican  chapel.  Another  sorcerer  (according  to  the 
superstition  of  the  common  people),  the  celebrated  astronomer, 
John  Kepler,  lies  buried  at  Ratisbon,  where  he  died  on  the  Idtb 
of  November,  1630.  A  moniunent,  adorned  with  his  bust  and 
a  magnificent  bas-relief,  executed  by  Dannecker,  is  erected  to 
his  memory  in  the  public  promenade  which  bears  the  simple 
title  of  The  Walk.  The  traditional  story  of  Kepler's  having 
died  of  hunger  is  not  strictly  correct;  he  sank  under  the 
vexation  and  opposition  which  harassed  him  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life. 

Near  the  cathedral  is  the  cloister  which  forms  part  of  it,  and 
in  which  there  is  a  crowd  of  monuments,  sarcophagi,  busts, 
and  statues,  belonging  to  the  Roman  and  middle  ages.  A  door 
in  this  cloister  leads  to  what  is  called  the  olu  cathedral  {der 
aUe  Dom)^  in  which  stands  a  pagan  altar,  in  stone,  which  was 
probably  used  for  the  delivery  of  oracles. 

St.  Peter's  is  not  the  only  building  in  Ratisbon  which  is 
worth  visiting.  The  old  parish  church  of  St.  XJlrMsh,  the 
Benedictine  convent  of  St.  James,  the  church  of  St.  Emmeran, 
and  the  palace  of  the  princes  of  Tour  and  Taxis  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  abbey,  are  aU  objects  deserving  of  attention.  The 
princely  family  last  mentioned  has  for  a  long  time  held  the 
postage  of  the  whole  of  Germany  on  lease,  which  has  contri- 
buted largely  to  its  wealth.  The  palace  is  adorned  with  great 
luxury ;  above  the  entrance  door  Schwanthaler  has  sculptured 
some  magisterial  figures}  inside  there  are  some  excellent 
stables,  a  riding- school,  a  Gothic  chapel  with  a  figure  of  Christ, 
by  Dannecker,  and  a  family  vault  in  the  Byzantine  style. 
Not  far  hence  may  be  discerned,  mouldering  with  age,  the 
walls  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  Diet  of 
the  German  empire  from  the  year  1663  to  the  commenceonent 
of  the  present  century.  The  representatives  of  the  difEerent 
states  assembled  for  deliberation  in  a  large  hall,  where  the 
imperial  chair  is  still  preserved.  The  vaults  of  this  building 
are  curious  to  traverse  ;  they  were  formerly  prisons  and  places 
of  torture ;  the  instruments  of  torture  employed  by  the  bar- 
barous legii»lation  of  the  middle  agea  hang  all  along  the  walls. 
A  projecting  house,  opposite  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  attracts  atten- 
tion on  account  of  two  paintings  on  the  wa  Is,  representing  the 
struggle  of  a  warrior  of  Ratisbon  with  the  giant  Krako,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Birdcatcher.  The  defeat  of  the  monster 
gave  birth  to  a  simple  song,  the  family  of  the  victor,  DoUinger, 
was  ennobled,  and  the  spot  on  which  the  combat  occurred 
received  the  name  of  the  Heathen  Place  (HeidepkUz). 

The  stone  bridge  over  the  Danube,  built  in  the  twelfth 
century,  was  a  marvel  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  constructed; 
but  its  arches  are  not  wide  enough  for  the  boats,  that  now 
navigate  the  river,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  accidents  not 
unfrtfquently  occur.  But  this  ought  not  to  excite  any 
astonishment ;  for  his  Satanic  majesty,  we  are  told,  has  passed 
by  there.  The  architect  of  the  bridge,  who  had  invoked  his 
aid  by  promising  him  the  soul  of  the  first  crosser,  played  him 
a  well-known  scurvy  trick.  He  made  a  dog  cross  the  bridge, 
and  the  evil  one,  in  his  rag**,  cut  off  the  poor  creature's  head. 
Hence  the  figure  of  a  dog  without  a  head,  which  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  balustrade. 

Another  circumstance  which  gives  an  interest  to  Ratisbon  is 
the  f  4Ct  that  near  it  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  Bck- 
miihl,  in  which  the  Prench  conquered  the  Austrian  forces. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  LIZARDS. 


Those  who  Yulvb  read  or  heard  anything  of  geology,  and  the 
extinct  tribes  of  creatoreB  which  once  peopled  the  globe,  hut 
are  now  only  to  be  found  embedded  in  a  fragmemary  and 
fos»il  atate  in  the  strata  which  form  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
must  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  Saurian  tribe. 
It  is  an  extensive  group,  belonging  to  the  order  of  reptiles, 
and  comprising  eight  families  now  existing,  among  which  the 
crocodr.e  and  the  chameleon  may  be  mentioned.  Another  of 
these  eight  families  is  that  of  the  Lacertte  or  lizards,  a  few 
specimena  of  which  are  represented  in  the  accompanying 
engraving.  They  are  fojind  sometimes  as  far  north  as  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  but  more  commonly  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  Europe. 

We  will  Buppose  the  reader  walking  on  a  fine  summer's  day 

along  the  outskirts  of  a  wood  in  tnese  more  frequented  regions. 

AU4>f  a  sudden  he  hears  a  slight  rustling  among  the  dry  leaves 

which  the  wind  has  blown  together  under  a  bush.    He  stnrts 

with  alarm  at  the  unexpected  sound,  lest  a  deadly  viper  »hould 

attack  him  with  its  venomous  fang.    But  he  need  be  imder 

no  apprehension.    The  little  creature  which  hits  frightened 

him  is  as  harmless  as  it  is  lively  and  brilliant.    It  is  a  green 

lizard,  or,  in  the  language  of  naturalists,  hceria  viridis.    It 

appe<irs  at  the  foot  of  our  illustration  with  its  soft  and  forked 

toDgue,  which  is  quite  incapable  of  doing  any  mischief.    But 

if  lizarda  do  not  sting,  theymake  up  for  this  inability  in  some 

m(  a&ure  by  the  tenacity  of  their  bite.    When  once  they  have 

got  firm  hold  of  their  enemy,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make 

them  let  go—  in  fact,  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  generally 

release  himself  from  their  grasp  is  to  kill  them.     We  are 

assured  by  a  naturalist  that  he  has  carried  one  hanging  on  at 

the  end  of  his  finger  for  nearly  a  mile.    Although  the  animal's 

bite  is  not  at  all  dangerous,  and  its  little  teeth  are  too  short  to 

penetrate  through  the  skin,  it  is  better  not  to  try  any  such 

experiment  with  a  lar|^  one,  because  the  force  with  which  it 

bites  causes  considerable  pain.    Beyond  this  inconvenience, 

however,  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared,  for  none  of  this  species 

are  at  all  poisonous. 

There  are  about  sixteen  known  species  belonging  to  this 
family.  As  they  vary  a  good  deal  in  colour  and  size,  naturalists 
have  been  obliged,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  different  species, 
to  study  every  part  of  the  body  very  minutely,  even  down  to 
the  scaly  plates  on  the  head,  to  each  of  which  a  technical 
name  has  been  given.  Even  with  all  this  minuteness  of 
observation,  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  any  marked  and  certain 
line  of  distinction  between  the  various  species ;  for  what  have 
been  thought  specific  characters  by  some  naturalists,  have 
been  found  by  others  to  be  pret>ent  in  one  individual  and 
absent  in  another  of  the  same  species.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
green  lizard  is  generally  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long ; 
sometimes,  in  the  south  of  France  and  on  the  coasts  of  Bar- 
bary,  it  attains  nearly  to  the  length  of  eighteen  inches.  The 
temples  are  covered  with  polygonal  scales  of  unequal  sides, 
the  central  scale  being  larger  than  the  rest.  The  occipital 
plate  is  small;  those  of  the  belly  form  eight  rows,  two  of 
which  are  shorter  than  the  others.  There  are  from,  twelve  to 
twenty  femoral  pores  along  the  interior  of  the  thigh.  What 
purpose  these  pores  are  intended  to  serve  is  at  present  alto- 
gether imknown.  The  jaws  and  even  the  palate  are  furnished 
^th  very  small  teeth.  The  belly  is  yellow ;  but  the  back,  as 
well  as  all  the  upper  part,  varies  a  good  deal  in  colour.  It  is 
generally  green  throughout,  or  marked  veith  yellowish  spots. 
Sometimes  it  is  brown  spotted  with  green ;  at  others,  brownish 
spotted  with  green  or  white,  and  streaked  with  black;  or, 
^tly,  it  is  brownijih,  with  from  two  to  five  longitudinal  white 
stripes  bordered  with  black. 

The  lizard  which  in  our  engraving  seems  to  be  threatened  by 
the  one  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  the  species  known 
under  the  nams  of  lacerta  ttirpiuntf  or  the  trunk  lizard.  It  is 
generally  half  as  larg'e  again  as  the  green  lizard,  which  it 
closely  resembles  in  other  respects.  But  its  belly  is  white, 
sometimes  spotted  with  black.    In  the  male  the  back  is  of  a 


uniform  brown  or  red  brick  colour ;  or  with  black  spots,  with 
or  without  white  streaks  or  spots.  The  sides  of  the  body  are 
green,  spotted  with  brown.  The  female  has  the  upper  part 
and  sides  of  the  body  of  a  clear  brown  or  fawn  colour.  Its 
back  is  marked  with  a  series  of  blackish  spots.  All  along  the 
sides  it  has  one  or  two  rows  of  black  spots,  with  a  white  dot 
in  the  middle  of  each  spot. 

The  highest  position  in  our  illustration  is  occupied  by 
a  lizard,  caljed  by  some  naturalists  lacerta  muralis,  but 
better  known  as  lacerta  agilU,  It  is  very  common,  in  France, 
along  tbe  walls  of  gardens  which  have  a  sunny  aspect,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  lively  species  of  this  family. 
Gilbert  White,  in  his  charming  ''Natural  History  of  Selbome," 
speaks  of  havinfr  seen  **^beau'iful  green  lacerta  on  the  sunny 
banks  near  Famham ;"  but  it  is  now  generally  thought  the 
lizard  he  saw — as  well  as  those  mentioned  by  other  naturalists 
as  occurring  in  England  and  Ireland— -wartiot  the  lacerta  viridis, 
as  he  supposed,  but  the  lacerta  agilis.  According  to  Mr.  Bell, 
the  lacerta  agilU  is  much  more  timid  than  the  lacerta  viridU, 
and  consequently  much  more  difficult  to  tame.  **  This  latter 
species,*'  he  says,  "may  be  readily  tamed,  and  taught  to  come 
to  the  hand  for  its  food,  and  to  drink  from  the  hollow  of  the 
paluA-of  any  one  to  whom  it  is  accustomed.  It  will  lie  coiled 
up  between  the  two  hands,  enjoying  thp  warmth,  and  not 
offering  to  escape.  But  it  is  very  different  with  the  former 
species,  which  appears  not  to  be  susceptible  of  any  such 
attachment.  It  will  indeed  attempt  to  bite  any  one  who 
handles  it.  ....  When  in  confinement  it  ceases  to 
feed,  conceals  itself  with  extreme  timidity  when  approached, 
and  ultimately  pines  and  dies."  This  lively  little  creature 
rarely  exceeds  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  It  has  only  six 
rows  #f  ventral  plates,  while  the  green  lizard  has  eight ;  and 
the  half  necklace  under  the  neck  is  not  indented.  Its  colours 
are  so  varied  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  them ;  but  as  they  are  well  known,  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary. 

The  animal  which,  with  its  young  on  each  side,  appears  in 
the  centre  of  our  engraving,  is  the  lacerta  vivipara,  or  the  vivipa* 
rous  lizard  ;  the  size  of  which  is  still  less  than  that  of  the  lacerta 
agiliSy  to  which  it  would  bear  a  strong  resemblance  if  it  had  not 
eight  rows  of  ventral  scales.  Its  back  is  brown,  olive  colour, 
or  reddish,  having  on  each  side  a  black  band  bordered  with 
white,  above  and  below,  and  in  the  middle  a  black  streak. 
The  belly  is  of  a  yellow-orange  colour,  spotted  with  black. 
The  female  is  brown-red  above,  almost  imiform  throughout, 
without  lines,  and  with  only  a  few  indistinct  spots.  Another 
species  of  lizard,  found  in  the  South  of  France,  is  lacerta  oceU 
lata,  which  attains  to  the  length  of  eighteen  inches. 

As  a  general  rule,  liz-irds— and  indeed  the  whole  Saurian 
tribe— are  oviparous,  like  all  reptiles,  and  their  eggs  are 
covered  with  a  semi  calcareous  shell,  which  is  tolerably  hard. 
But  it  is  strange  to  see  what  wild  freaks,  so  to  speak,  nature 
seems  to  play.  Here  we  have  a  mammiferous  animal — the 
omithorhynchus — which  is  without  paps,  and  lays  eggs ;  there 
we  meet  with  the  viviparous  lizard  which  lays  no  eggs,  but 
brings  forth  its  young  alive  and  perfect ;  while  in  Normandy 
a  still  more  marvellous  prodigy  is  found,  for  the  terrestri^ 
salamander  lays  eggs  in  spring,  and  brings  forth  young,  like 
the  mammalia,  in  autumn.  How  is  it  possible,  in  the  fSace  of 
such  anomalies  as  these,  to  frame  any  perfect  classification  of 
living  creatures  ?  It  matters  not  what  distinctions  may  be 
chosen  as  the  grounds  of  a  systematic  arrangement ;  at  some 
point  or  other  we  are  sure  to  find  our  principle  at  fault.  It  is 
said  that  lizards,  which  are  so  lively  and  active  in  summer,  are 
torpid  in  winter  from  the  effects  of  the  cold;  yet  towards 
tropical  climes,  animals  of  this  same  tribe — crocodiles  among 
others  —  also  become  torpid  from  the  very  contrary  cause, 
namely,  heat;  for  it  is  in  summer  only  that  this  torpidity 
takes  place.  The  facts  are  imquestionable,  but  the  explana- 
tion is  not  easy  to  give. 

Lizards  are  thought  to  bare  yery  obtuae  senses.    This  is 
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pretty  certain  so  fu  u  reg&rd*  taite  and  (mell ;  but  their  oot,  it  begin  t 

hearing  if  very  aaute,  and  their  ai^ht  Tery  penetratinf .     Like  the  alighteat  in 

all  »Tiim»l»  Aivered  with  acalea,  they  have  no  delicate  aenae  of  Theae  animal*  feed  exclamvely  on  living  prey,  coaauting  a! 

touch ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  tlinMt  devoid  of  all  autcep-  fliea  and  otbei  Btoall  Inaecta,   caterpillars,   and  pazticulariy 

tibilitj  in  thia  letpeet.    It  appears  that  the  epidenuis  vhich  earth- worma.    They  have  the  power  of  remaining  a  long  tiou 


Taa  taoHs  Liuan  {Lacerla  ipiapitim).     thi  waj.1.  lieabd.    (.Lacerta  tnuralU). 
TBB  OUIH  UEAftD  {Ltutrta  vtridu). 


LiZAED  (Lattrla  vnipara). 


covers  them  has  a  fatty  substance  for  its  base,  for  it  \a  imper- 
vious to  injury  from  acids,  or  at  least  nitric  acid,  such  aa 
engravers  we.  We  ate  informed,  by  a  careful  observer,  that 
he  once  put  a  green  liiard  into  a  jug  filled  with  thia  acid,  and 
let  it  remain  there  for  en  hour  and  a  half,  yet,  when  he  took  it 


without  food,  the  length  of  the  period  being  dependent  upon 
the  temperature.  They  live  in  old  stumps,  holea  which  they 
make  in  the  ground,  crevicee  in  rocks,  or  hole*  in  walls, 
always  in  s  part  most  exposed  to  the  sun.  They  bare  in 
general  not  much  sagacity ;  and  yet  they  soon  learn  enough  in 
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■qitivitr  to  eonw  irhen  ullcd,  and  take  the  food  i&  one's, 
kand.  The  KscienU  thought  them  fiiendi  to  msn,  whom,  it 
raa  snppoKd,  thejr  would  wake  up  when  thsy  law  a  icipent 
ipproaching  him  in  hi*  ileep.  The  origin  of  Uua  notion 
ippean  to  be,  that  on  leeing  an  adder  or  terpent  a  liivd 
ironld  aftturaUy  take  to  flight  for  feir  of  being  deTOured,  and 
^t  in  to  doing  one  of  thia  tribe  ma;  hare  disturbed  a  mttn 
trbo  was  asleep,  and  thus  rescued  him  from  danger. 

The  tail  of  the  liiard  is  eztiemely  fragile.  It  breaks  on  the 
ilighteat  accident,  and  continues  to  move  for  a  long  time  after 
it  is  sepknted  lh>m  the  hoiy.  The  animal  gets  another,  and 
Mmetimea,  though  rarelj,  a  third  and  a  fourth. 

It  was  thought  bf  the  ancients  that  these  reptiles  were  pat- 
sioDAtely  Ibnd  of  music,  and  &cts  are  mentioned  b;  modem 
oaturalista  which  seem  strongly  to  favour .  the  notion,  Thua, 
a  French  writer  of  this  class  states  that  m  soon  as  he  began  to 
plaj  his  flute,  a  luge  green  lixard  used  to  put  half  its  bodf 
otit  of  a  hole  in  the  rock  apposite  his  window,  and  seemed 
to  lieten  with  greft  attention.  When  he  left  off  placing,  it 
went  back  into  its  hole ;  if  he  Ix^Ut  again,  it  immediately 
te-»pp«Hed  i  and  he  conld  make  it  repeat  this  as  often  as  he 


chose.  He  does  not  prstand  to  decide  whether  it  was  simply 
curioaitj  which  prompted  the  animal  to  act  thus,  or  whether 
it  mistook  the  sound  of  the  flute  fbr  the  bnzxing  of  some  inswt 
upon  which  it  hoped  to  pre]'. 

The  same  writer  tells  us  tlut  one  ds;  he  took  a  long  wlre—s  ' 
piano-forte  string,  in  fSct — and  bitened  a  fij  to  the  end  of  it. 
He  then  brought  the  flj  ai  near  the  liaard  as  the  length  of  the 
wire  would  allow,  The  lizard  hesitated  for  a  long  time,  but 
at  laat  took  it,  and  afterwards  a  sec<»id  and  a  third  without 
any  hesitation.  Next  day  he  shortened  the  wire  a  little,  the 
day  After  as  much,  and  so  on  from  day  to  day,  till  at  the  end 
of  eight  days  it  took  food  from  his  hand  without  any  Eear. 
He  also  accustomed  it  to  come  out  of  its  hole  to  be  fed  when- 
erer  he  whistled  as  a  signal. 

Proceeding  in  this  course  of  training,  he  began  to  hold  the 
prey  six  inches  from  the  lissrd's  mouth,  instead  of  close  up  to 
it,  so  that  it  was  obliged  to  come  completely  out  of  its  revest 
to  get  it.  The  next  day  be  doubled  the  distance,  and  went 
on  increasing  it  every  day,  till,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 
the  animal  wotild  follow  him  all  round  the  garden  to  get  a 


M.    riEEKE    SOULE'. 


This  diatinguiahed  diplomatist  was  born  at  Caatillon,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  during  the  first  consulate  of  Napoleon.  Eis  father 
had  served  foi  some  time  in  the  republican  army,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Ueatenant-genmal.  On  retiring  to  his  native 
mountains,  he  became  an  administrator  of  justice,  and  ren- 
deied  valuable  kervices  to  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
finding  hia  son  Pierre  to  be  an  intelligent  and  promising  lad, 
ha  detomined  to  devote  him  to  the  service  of  the  Church, 
and  in  ISIG  sent  him  to  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  atTqulouse. 
Here  he  soon  distinguished  himself ;  but,  as  the  strict  disci- 
(liae  of  the  order  did  not  agree  vrith  bis  nottoos  of  freedom, 


he  withdrew,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Bordeaux  to  com- 
plete bis  studies.  When  only  fifteen  yean  of  age,  he  was 
concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  newly  rdnstated 
Bourbons,  and  bemg  detected,  he  sought  safety  in  flight  Pot 
more  than  a  year  he  was  concealed  in  the  little  village  of 
Navarre,  where  he  followed  the  quiet  occupation  of  a  shep- 
herd. He  was  then  pemutted  to  return  to  Bordeaux,  where 
he  greatly  dUtinguished  himself  m  a  professor  in  one  of  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  city.  This  quiet  poaition,  how- 
ever,  did  not  long  suit  his  active  ipSrit,  and  he  removed  to 
Paris,  whwe,  at  the  isine  tine  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
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Btudiebof  seienee,  philosophy,  and  law,  he  contributed  artides 
to  the  leaduig  journal,  which  brought  htm  into  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  chief  members  of  the  liberal  partj.  Here  he 
established  a  newspaper,  in  which  he  adTocated  republican 
sentiments,  and  hurled  bitter  sarcaims  Jit  the  throne  and  the 
Chtirch.  He  was  soon  broni^ht  before  the  courts  of  law ;  his 
advocate,  Charles  I>dru,  defended  him,  and  requested  the 
clemency  of  the  court  on  the  ground  of  his  youth.  Soole 
himself  started  up,  and- in  a  tone  of  impassioned  eloquence 
defended  his  opinions,  and  took  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  uttered  them.  His  eloquence  proved  unavail- 
ing, and  he  was  sentenced  to  the  cells  of  St  Pelagic.  In  a 
short  time  after,  he  made  his  escape  to  England,  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Chili,  where  the  situation  of  private 
secretary  to  the  president  had  been  offered  to  him.  The  ship 
having  saUed  without  him,  and  the  poet  being  filled  by  another 
person,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Paris,  and  take  his  chance. 
On  landing  at  Havre,  however,  he  met  with  a  friend.  Captain 
Baudin,  who  advised  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  offered  htm  a  passage  in  his  ship, 
about  to  sail  for  St.  Domingo.  The.  project  pleased  young 
Soule.  He  arrived  at  Port-au-Prince  in  September,  1825, 
and  was  cordially  received  by  President  Boyer.  In  the 
autumn  he  took  passage  for  Baltimore,  and  soon  after  visited 
New  Orieans,  where  he  became  the  guest  of  General  Jackson, 
and  acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
This  knowledge  he  perfected  during  a  residence  in  the  convent 
at  Bardstown;  and  on  i.is  rettim  to  Nemr  Orleans  he  under- 
went an  examination  for  the  bar  in  English,  and  was  admitted. 
His  latent  energies  of  character  were  soon  forced  into  action, 
and  a  brilliant  career  opened  itself  before  him. 

In  1847  Id.  Soule  was  elected  senator  from  Louisiana,  and 
in  1849  he  was  re-elected  for  six  years.  Since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Calhotin,  he  has  been  considered  as  the  leader  of  the 
ultra- southern  party.  He  was  selected  by  General  Pierce  as 
the  ambassador  from  the  United  Sutes  to  the  Court  of  Spain 
— an  appointment  somewhat  annoying  to  the  Spanish  people, 
who  recollected  that  M.  Suule  owed  some  portion  of  his  popu- 
larity to  the  force  with  which  he  advocated- the  annexation  of 
Cuba. 

The  writer  of  "Political  Portraits  with  Pen  and  PencU" 
says  :  "  At  the  bar  M.  •Soule  is  distinguished  as  much  for  his 
originality  as  for  his  ingenuity.  His  keen  observation  and 
ready  wit,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
the  great  sympathetic  power  he  possesses  to  appeal  to  it,  to 
move  it,  give  hi  a  unbounded  influence  with  a  jury,  which  he 
seems  to  bubjugate  at  wilL  The  style  of  his  eloquence  is 
logical,  earnest,  and  impassioned.  His  fine  face,  eloquent  as 
his  language,  changes  with  every  varying  thought ;  and  his 
eagle*  eye  flashes,  or  softens  in  expression,  as  he  woujd  kindle 
or  subdue.  His  gestures  are  graceful  and  spontaneous."  In 
private  life  the  same  writer  represents  M.  Soule  as  active, 
amiable,  affectionate,  and  exemplary.  **  In.  society  he  is  not 
less  distinguished  than  at  the  bar  or  in  the  senate.  The 
ele}iance  of  his  manners,  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversational 
powers,  his  deference  to  others,  as  much  the  result  of  his 
kindness  of  heart  as  of  his  high  breeding,  his  blended  affa- 
bility and  dignity,  would  lead  one  to  pronounce  him  pre-* 
eminently  a  man  of  society,  did  not  a  certain  presence  or 
preatige  that  always  accompanies  him,  indicate,  that  though  he 
may  adorn  the  saloon,  his  true  sphere  lies  in  the  higher 
regions  of  thought  and  action." 


A    RECOVERED    ORIGINAL    PICTURE    BY 
JdlCHAEL    ANGELO. 

In  October,  1844,  Vincent  Botti,  a  painter  and  restorer  of  old 
oil-paintings  at  Florence,  purchased  of  a  broker  of  that  town 
a  picture  which  had  been  daubed  over  by  some  unskilled 
hand,  in  a  most  unjustifiable  manner,  for  the  ptirpose  of  veiling 
the  nudity  of  the  figure.  Tlie  experienced  restorer  quickly 
apprehended  that  here,  as  in  other  cases,  a  masterpiece  might 
be  concealed  behind  this  coarse  daubing.    Following  out  this 


idea,  he  proceeded  vrith  great  care  to  nree  the  piotnre  from  all 
incongruous  touches ;  and,  before  long,  he  had  the  gratificaoos 
of  setting  a  female  figure  of  wondious  beauty,  which  he  is.> 
mediately  recognised  as  one  rf  the  finest  of  Michael  Angeki'i 
creatione,  coming  out,  in  all  its  pristine  freshness,  from  beneub 
the  covering  which  had  so  injudiciously  been  thrown  oTer  it 

The  picture  consists  of  a  single  figure,  half  the  sixe  of  life, 
and  represents  the  Goddess  of  Fortune  sitting,  with  extended 
wings,  upon  a  wheel,  naked  to  the  middle,  the  lower  part  cl 
the  figure  being  vrrapped  in  the  folds  of  a  rose-coloured 
drapery.  She  rolls  onward,  her  oonntenance  expreeaive  of 
unconcern  and  perfect  ease.  Her  head  inclines  alightlr 
towards  the  right  shoulder;  she  stretches  out  her  arms,  and 
her  hands  scatter  on  the  right  a  sceptre,  crown,  and  laurel- 
wreath, — on  the  left,  thorns  and  arrow-heads.  The  front  of  thi 
goddess  is  surrounded  by  a  bright  radiance,  which  gradusUj 
deepens  into  black.  It  is  said  that  Michael  Angelo  xealouslj 
studied  Dnnte's  Poems,  and  more  than  one  of  hU  worki 
embody  thoughts  of  the  celebrated  singer :  it  was  this  fact 
which  procured  him  the  title  of  the  Dante  among  the  painters. 
The  figure  of  Fortune  is  the  expression  of  some  lines  in  the 
seventh  canto  of  the  **  Inferno,"  where  it  is  said : — 

"  And  she  it  is,  on  whose  devoted  head 

Are  heap'd  such  vile  reproach  and  calumny 
By  those  whose  praise  she  rather  merited. 
But  she  is  blest,  a^A  bears  not  what  they  say ; 
With  other  primal  beings,  joyously 
She  rolls  her  sphere,  exulcmg  on  her  way." 

And  truly*  the  head,  which  is  of  enchanting  beauty,  i^ 
expressive  of  the  most  blisi»ful  ease  and  equanimity  with 
which  she  looks  down  upon  human  things,  evil  as  well  as 
good.  In  all  Michael  Angelo's  pictures  it  is  manifest  that  the 
hand  of  a  sculptor  guides  the  brush.  In  the  creationa  of  this 
master-spirit,  you  feel  the  power  of  genius,  and  recognise  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  anatomy ;  but  in  the  figure  of 
Fortune  the  painter  has,  with  far-seeing  delicacy,  n*odified 
his  usual  superabundance  of  strength,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
delicate  form  becoming  the  young  and  graeeful  goddess. 

In  order  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  this  discovery,  it 
was  necesssftry  to  have  r*- course  to  strict  and  careful  com- 
parison. **  The  Holy  Family/*  by  the  same  master,  which  is 
to  be  foimd  in  the  Gallery  of  Florence,  and  the  genuineness  of 
which  is  not  questioned,  afforded  an  opportunity.  This  com- 
parison has  resulted  decidedly  in  favour  of  Signer  Botti'a 
discovery,  a  systematic  and  conscientious  examination  having 
shown  that  both  these  pictures  are  painted  on  boards  of  the 
same  wood,  prepared  by  the  same  process— that  is,  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  white,  and  painted  in  water-colours, 
over  which  is  laid  a  coat  of  oil  known  by  the  name  of  oil  of 
AlbtXEo,  which  fixes  the  colours  and  imparts  to  the  figure 
what  we  call  mezza  tempera.  Lastly,  the  whole  is  washed 
over  with  a  varnish,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  an  oil- 
painting.  The  wings  of  "  Fortune"  evidently  show  that  the 
newly  discovered  picttire  is  painted  by*  the  process  just  de- 
scribed. Moreover,  the  same  connoisseurs  and  artists  have 
unanimously  recognised  an  entire  similarity  of  treatment  in 
the  *' Fortune"  .nd  '*The  Holy  Family;"  for  both  these 
pictures,  painted  by  the  same  process,  exhibit  the  same  treat- 
ment of  light  nnd  shadow,  the  same  colouring  and  disposition 
of  the  draperies,  and,  what  is  stUl  more  interesting,  the  aame 
purity  and  perfection  of  drawing. 

Aiter  the  picture  had  in  this  way  been  proved  genuine,  the 
discoverer  was  compelled,  in  compliance  with  the  urgent 
desire  of  many  lovers  of  art,  to  exhibit  it  in  public.  He 
selected  the  Bartholomew  Palace,  at  Florence,  for  the  purpose, 
and  though  he  originally  intended  the  exhibition  to  last  only 
a  single  day,  the  great  interest  it  excited  induced  him  to 
extend  it  to  a  week.  There  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
genuineness  and  beauty  of  the  painting.  Those  who  were 
best  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  declared  that  not  only  was 
it  unquei^tionably  a  real  proouotion  of  Michael  Angelo  s  genius, 
but  that  he  must  have  lavished  upon  it  an  unuaual  degree  of 
care  and  attentaoo,  at  if  h«  wished  to  show  hf  this  single 
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igure  hoiir  much  he  could  aeeompUsh.  All  who  beheld  it 
greed  in  regarding  it  as  a  ehrf-d'oBuvrB  oi  the  great  master ; 
nd  as  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration  for  the  correctness  of 
he  drawing,  the  grace  of  the  attitude,  the  truth  of  the  colour- 
ng,  and,  in  a  word,  the  general  effectiveness  of  the  whole. 
The -painting  thus  unexpectedly  discovered  has  since  been 
erified  by  a  great  number  of  copies  throughout  Europe.    In 


Florence  alone  there  are  not  fewer  than  twenty^two.  One  of 
these,  in  the  Oallerj  of  Prince  Corsini,  had  till  this  discovery 
been  regarded  as  the  original,  but,  on  comparison  with  Signor 
Botti's,  it  was  at  once  seen  to  be  a  feeble  Imitation  by  Vasari. 
We  understand  that  Signor  Botti  intends  to  make  a  tour, 
with'his  fortunate  discovery,  through  the  principal  towns  of 
Europe^  first  visiting  Paris. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH   AND  THE  FRENCH   AMBASSADOR. 


\.xi)R£  Hbkault  db  Maissv,  who  was  sent  by  Henry  IV.  as 

imbassador  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  has  written  a  memoir,  in  which 

le  relates  all  that  he  heard  and  saw  during  his  negotiation. 

rhis  memoir  is  filled  with  singular  revelations  concerning  the 

manners  of  that  celebrated  princess  and  of  her  court.    The 

care  that  Herault  took  in  the  compilation  of   this  book  is 

accounted  for  by  the  importance  of  his  mission,  which  was 

undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  Henry  lY.  as  to 

the  secret  inttntions  of  Elizabeth,  who  began  at  this  period  to 

alienate  herself  from  France,  in  order  to  bind  herself  more 

closely  to  Spain.    The  Queen,  at  the  time  that  M;  de  Maise6 

wrote  his  journal  (1597-8),  was  about  sixty- five  years  old. 

She  had  then  reigned  thirty-nine  years.    Ten*year8  before 

she  had  shown  herself  a  worthy  daughter  of  Henr^  VlII.,by 

the  judicial  assassination — for  it  deserves  no  better  name — of 

the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Queen   of   Scotland.     This 

journal  is  so  much  the  more  valuable,  as  it  contains  revelations 

that  historians  have  passed  over  in  silence  or  scarely  alluded 

to.  '  After  a  long  delay,  the  audience  that  M.  de  Maise6  had 

requested  was  granted  to  him,  and  a  gentleman  came  to  fetch 

him  in  one  of  tbe  carriages  of  the  court.  **  He  conducted  me," 

says  M.  de  Maiss6,  *'  through  a  large  room,  in  which  were  the 

guards  of  the  Queen,  and  to  the  presence-chamber,  in  which 

t'ne  attendants  always  remain  uncovered,  whether  the  Queen  is 

there  or  not.    He  led  me  into  a  comer,  in  which  was  placed  a 

cushion  for  me.    I  waited  some  time,  snd  at  length  the  Lord 

Chamberlain  came  and  conducted  me  by  an  obscure  passage 

into    the  privy -chamber,    as    it   is    called,   at   one  end   of 

which  sat  the  queen  on  a  low  seat,  while  at  the  other  end 

stood  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  attendance.    After  I  had  bowed 

to  her  most  reverently  at  the  door  of  the  room,  she  rose,  and 

came  five  or  six  steps  towards  me,  nearly  in  fact  to  the  middle 

of  the  chamber.    I  kissed  the  hem  of  her  robe,  and  she 

embraced  me  with  her  two  hands,  and  welcomed  me  in  a 

gracious  manner.    Then  she  returned  to  her  chair,  and  made 

me  take  a  place  by  her  side  upon  a  little  folding-seat,  without 

arms  or  back.    Aftt-rwardsj  I  commenced  speaking  to  her. 

She  was  strangely  attired  in  a  dress  of  white  and  carnation 

sUver  cloth ;  or,  of  silver  gauze,  as  it  is  called.    This  dress 

was  open  at  the  sleeves,  lined  with  red  taffeta,  and  was  fitted 

with  other  little  sleeves,  which  hung  almost  to  the  ground, 

and  which  she  fastened  and  unfastened  very  frequently.     She 

had  the  front  of  her  dress  open,  and  often,  as  if  she  suffered 

from  heat,  she  widened  with  her  hands  the  opening  of  her 

cloak,  the  collar  of  which  was  very  high,   and  the  Iming, 

of  which  was  decorated  with  rubies  -and   pearls  in  large 

quantities,  but  all  of  very  small  dimensions.    She  also  wore 

a  necklace  of  rubies  and  pearls,  and  upon  her  head  was  a 

garland  of  the  same  manufacture.    Underneath  was  a  large 

wig,  nearly  of  a  red  colour,  with  a  number  of  curl-papers  of 

gold  and  silver,  and  some  pearls,  not  of  much  value,  hanging 

over  her  forehead.    On  both  sides  of  her  ears  were  large  bands 

of  hair,  which  rested  upon  the  collar  of  her  cloak,  reached 

almost  to  her  shoulders,  and  were  decorated  with  curl-papers 

simildr  to  those  upon  her  head." 

In  the  account  of  his  second  interview,  although  the  re- 
marks of  Bi.  de  MaSss4  cannot  be  said  to  add  to  our  stores  of 
historical  knowledge,  they  nevenheless  arouse  curiosity,  for 
they  lay  bare  the  weak  side  of  the  Queen's  sex. 

''The  same,  day  the  Queen  sent  me  her  carriages.  I  foimd 
her  well  in  health,  and  in  an  excellent  humour.  She  was 
having  the  spinet  played  in  her  chamber,  and  it  seemed  that 


she  was  very  attentive  to  it,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  as  if  I  had 
taken  her  unawares.  I  excused  myself  for  disturbing  her  in 
her  amusement.  As  she  said  that  she  was  yesy  fond  of  music, 
and  that  she  was  having  a  pavannah,*  I  replied  that  she  was 
a  good  judge,  and  that  it  was  reported  that  she  was  mistress 
of  the  art.  She  said  that  she  had  studied  it  formerly,  and 
still  took  great  pleasure  in  it. 

''She  was  dressed  in  a  robe  of  white  silver  cloth,  open  very 
low  down,  with  her  bosom  uncovered.  She  wore  her  accus- 
tomed head-dress,  but  it  was  diversified  by  many  kinds  of 
precious  stones,  not  however  of  very  great  value.  She  wore  a 
little  dress  underneath  of  silver  cloth,  of  a  dark  peach  colour, 
which  Wis  very  handsome. 

^*  Whilst  I  was  conversing  with  her  about  business  she  often 
made  great  digressions,  either  on  purpose  to  gain  time  and  not 
to  be  too  much  pressed  by  my  demands,  or  else  from  mere  habit ; 
and  then  she  excused  herstlf  by  saying,  '  What  will  you  think, 
Mr.  Ambassador,  of  the  importance  I  attach  to  such  trifies  ? 
But  this  is  always  the  way  with  old  wo(nen  like  me.'  Then 
she  went  back  to  the  subject  of  discourse,  or  else  I  brought 
her  back,  pressing  her  to  answer.  She  said,  *  I  am  inter 
Scyllam  et  Chary bdim.' 

*'  She  knows  all  ancient  histories,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make 
allusion  to  any  of  them  upon  which  she  does  not  offer  some 
apropos  observation.  I  remarked  to  her,  by  the  way,  that  she 
was  well  mformed  of  what  took  place  in  the  world.  She  said 
that  her  hands  were  long,  graspmg,  and  powerful ;  and  then 
taking  off  her  glove,  she  showed  me  her  hand,  which  was 
indeed  very  long — longer  than  mme  by  full  three  fingers' 
breadth.  It  must  have  been  very  handsome  formerly,  but  it 
is  now  extremely  thin,  though  its  colour  is  still  beautiful. 
Ah !  Mr.  Ambastador,  where  is  your  graviiy  stumbling  now } 
I  presented  to  her,  at  the  end  of  the  audience,  Secretary  Phil- 
lippe,  assuring  her  of  the  satufaction  which  he  had  given  to 
the  king,  my  master.  She  received  him  very  well,  saying 
that  she  had  seen  many  of  his  letters,  but  that  until  then  she 
had  not  known  him  personally.  He  was  upon  his  knees,  and 
she  began  to  take  him  by  the  hair  to  lift  him  up,  and  pretended 
to  give  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 

**  It  is  a  strange  thing  how  lively  she  is  in  body  and  mind, 
and  how  clever  in  all  she  attempts  to  do.  That  day  she  was 
in  very  good  humomiftand  very  gay,  and,  when  I  took  my 
leave,  treated  me  very  favourably,  and  saluted  all  the  gentle- 
men who  were  with  me.  She  is,  in  truth,  a  great  princess, 
who  is  ignorant  of  nothing." 

In  the  third  interview,  after  M.  de  Maiss^  had  discussed  with 
the  Queen  the  political  interests  of  the  ccmtinental  powers,  she 
concluded  by  talking  to  him  of  the  affection  which  her  people 
bore  her,  adding  that  they  were  very  happy  to  be  under  the 
government  of  so  good  a  princess. 

"  *  I  am  on  the  briuk  of  the  grave,  and  must  think  of  dying.' 
Then  suddenly  catching  herself  up,  she  said  : '  I  am  not  think- 
ing of  dying  at  present,  Mr.  Ambassador,  as  I  am  not  so  old 
as  people  imagine.' 

*'  I  said  to  her  that  God  would  preserve  her  stiU  for  the 
good  of  her  kingdomu  and  subjecu,  and  that  she  was  wrong 
to  call  herself  old  as  often  as  she  did  ;  for  that,  thanks  be  to 
Heaven,  her  constitution  was  such  that  she  had  no  occasion 
t6  call  herself  so.    She  answered,  that  M.  de  fieauvais  used 

*  A  serious  dance  introduced  from  Spain,  in  which  the  dancers 
display  themselves  one  before  the  other,  as  peacocks  do  with  their 
tail)}. 


sao 
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■Uo  to  utj  the  fame  thing  to  her — that  the  wu  wrong  to 
often  to  call  herfeU'  old.  And  in  truth,  with  the  ezceptiDn  of 
bn  hem,  which  (howed  ngni  of  age,  and  of  hn  teetb,  it  i»  not 
poMible  to  MO'to  beftutiftkl  and  to  Tigorotu  a  disposition., 
rither  of  body  or  of  mind. 

"  She  waa  that  day  dreated  in  cloth  of  ailrar,  ai  lunal — 
what  we  call  ganis  in  French.  Her  robe  was  white,  and  her 
atomachcr  of  Tiolet-coloured  ailk.  She  had  a  great  quaatitj 
of  jewels  npon  her,  »i  well  upon  her  head  as  iaaide  her  collar, 
lonnd  her  anna,  and  on  her  hands ;  with  a  great  quantity  of 
pearU,  as  well  about  h^  nsoh  as  upon  her  bracdeta.  She 
had  two  armlets,  one  on  each  arm,  which  woe  Tsry  cottly. 


"  She  placed  hetsnlfupML  a  seat,  andmademeritbendehs. 
She  take*  great  pleasure  in  the  ball-room  and  itt  music.  Sb» 
told  me  that  she  kept  at  least  tixtj  mo^ciaiis ;  that  ia  bo 
youth  she  had  been  a  rery  good  dancer ;  that  she  had  com- 
posed balloti  and  music,  and  played  them  and  dsaced  thm  I 
herself.  She  takes  such  pleasure  in  then,  that  wh£n  hitl 
women  dsnce,  she  keeps  tim»  with  her  head,  her  hand,  sad  | 
her  foot,  and  scolds  them  if  they  do  not  petfbtm  well  to  h«T ; 
mind ;  and  doubtless  she  has  a  right  to  do  so.  She  told  bw 
that  she  used  to  dance  well  when  young,  and  had  Icaint  to 
jump  high,  after  the  Italian  fitthion.  She  told  me  that  peo[de 
called  her  the  Florentine.    I  anaw««d,  that  this  ma  a  aige 


"She  aSeeta  great  graiity  among  her  people.  When  I 
entered  her  chamber  this  time,  ahe  was  walking  up  and  down 
in  a  marrelloutly  proud  manner,  and  with  her  was  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Cecil ;  and  I  think  that  she  did  this  on  purpose,  in  order 
that  I  might  see  her,  whilst  the  pretended  not  to  see  me.  The 
same  day,  after  dinner,  the  Qneen  sent  for  me  to  go  to  her 
council ;  and  having  come  into  the  chamber  of  the  ssid 
council,  I  saw  a  gentleman,  who  told  me  that  the  Queen  would 
soon  pass  with  her  ladies  to  go  to  the  ball,  and  aaked  ms  if  I 
wished  to  see  her  pass.  (It  was  she  who  had  sent  him  to  me.) 
I  went,  and  immediately  she  came  out,  and  senng  me  bam 
a&r  ott,  came  towards  me,  and  said  that  the  did  not  expect  to 
find  me  there,  that  she  was  going  to  the  ball,  and  asked  me  if 
I  would  go  with  her.  I  said  that  I  would  obey  her  commands 
in  all  things,  and  accompany  her. 


I   TKBHOU  AMBaHADOB. 


that  she  was  wise  and  pnid«ot,  and  that  this  nam*  was  not 
given  without  reason." 

M.  de  Maisse,  being  a  clever  courtier,  here  kills  two  lurdi 
with  one  stone  {  fot  his  journal  was  to  pasa  nnds  the  ejre  of 
Marie  de  Medicii. 

"She  t^d,  that  itwat  becauie  she  wai  thought  cunning) 
but  that  the  was  not  SO.  She  spoke  of  the  Itsgnagea  the  had 
learnt ;  for  she  often  makes  digreisiant ;  and  told  me  that 
whan  she  came  to  the  crown,  she  knew  tcveral 
better  than  she  knew  her  own.  And  because  I  said 
that  this  was  s  great  merit  in  a  princess,  she  ssid  thai 
not  wonderful  to  teach  a  woman  to  ipeak,  but  that 
much  more  difficult  to  make  ho  hold  her  toogue." 

The  remainder  of  the  journal  basing  only  of  poUtieal  1 
well  known  to  history,  we  tbaU  here  oloaa 
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STORY   OF  A  FALCON. 

Tm  cxtflnaiTe  pUini  at  Quercy  ftShtt  thoie  who  aeo  them  for  the  linen  tunic  sbipad  with  purple,  tnolud  up  fc  the  knee ;  but  joa 

first  time  with  ft  itnnge  >enB4tion.    A(  fitt  u  the  eye  cm  re«al),  «ee  only  your  riiadaw  in  thui  diieouikging  lolitiide,  ind  joa  hetr 

nothing  ia  to  he  teen  but  ■  mui  of  imiU,  hsrd,  gnyish  itono*,  Do  other  Mond  thui  the  diituit  belli  o'f  ■  flock  doomed  to  browM 

which  on  all  lidei  encumber  the  anrftce  of  tha  loil.    The  only  on  the  nanty  bltdei  ot  gnu  which  hare  and  theie  appear  bo- 

tracei  of  Knimate  natote  coiuiit  in  a  few  atnnted  liaha,  and  a  tween  the  atonea. 

DaRowfiBld,enclaaedby  wvlla  formed  of  pieoea  of  nok,  In  which  In  thia  Sahara,  in  the  midst  of  on*  of  th«fev  oopaea  vhioh 


chilly  and  confinad  ipot  may  ie  obaerrad  the  while  flower  of  the  ovcnhadow  (he  hilla,  waihed  by  the  Dordogne,  betweM  Boca- 

biKk-wheat.     Ben  and  there,  enonnoui  hallow  blocka,  twenty  madoor  and  Grama,  yon  would  have  heard,  towardi  the  nuddle  of 

orlhirtyfeet  long,  remind  you  what  people  formerly  inhabited  June  in  the  year  1158,  thomoitjoyonaflomiah  which  the  tmm- 

thii  deaert.      It  leema  to  you  aa  if  the  blood  of  human  viotima  peter'a  akill  of  that  period  could  produoe.    The  Viieonnteaa  of 

(till  flowi  in  the  receiaei  of  Iheae  diamal  ruina ;  the  mind,  im-  Ventadonr  had  come  to  Tuit  the  lati  of  Hontralant,  her  couno, 

prsued  with  a  unie  of  inTolootary  terror,  recall*  the  form  of  and  waa  hawking  with  her  numaroni  traifi  of  ca»a]iera  and  re- 

tho  Druid,  with  the  crevn  of  oik-LeaTC*  on  hit  forehead  andbia  tiinera.    Fowling  being  at  that  time  the  laTourite  amuiementof 
Vot.  in.— No.  XVIL  2  * 
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the  nobility,  wm  particularly  in  farour  with  the  young  lords,  who 
wece  passionately  addicted  to  it ;  so  that  the  art  of  hunting  was 
then  considered  theikoet  agreeable  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
We  can  now  only  judge  of  the  importance  in  which  it  was  then 
held  by  the  brisk  controyersies  which  daily  arose  upon  the  choioe 
of  falcons.  Henry  II.,  King  of  England,  who  loved  his  horses  and 
dogs  more  than  ever  other  Christian  did,  had  brought  into  fashion 
the  faleon  of  Denmark  and  Norway ;  but,  either  to  protest  against 
the  dominion  of  England  or  from  national  pride,  the  barons  of  the 
south  preferred  those  of  the  Alps.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  best  authority  of  the  age,  Deudes  of  Prades,  the  author 
of  '*  Let  Oiseaux  Chassettrs,*'  Uie  King  of  England  was  right. 
The  worthy  canon  of  Maguelonne,  in  his  poem,  which  was 
to  be  found  in  every  castle,  speaks  thus : 

**  II  est  trois  sortes  de  faucons, 
Les  autours,  les  emerillons. 
Puis  un  petit  de  bonne  race  ; 
Ainsi  la  nature  les  classe. 
Le  danois  Temporte  sur  tons ; 
II  est  plus  gros,  plus  vif,  plus  doux ; 
Les  yeux  U  a  dairs  et  luisants, 
Les  ongles  crochus  et  tranchants." 

Now  wo  cannot  inform  our  readers  whether  the  bird  which  had 
just  been  loosed  in  the  woods,  by  the  edge  of  the  water,  on  the 
day  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  from  Norway  or  from  the  Alps ; 
but  it  flew  BO  as  to  deserve  the  praises  of  its  mistress,  the  beautiful 
lady  of  Yentadour,  who,  absorbed  in  the  chase,  stood  upright  in 
her  stirrup,  looking  anxiously  towards  the  sky;  whilst  two 
huntsmen,  leading  hounds  in  leash,  kept  at  some  distance  behind 
her ;  and  a  little  old  man,  whose  game-pouch  announced  his  pro- 
fession, mounted  on  a  small  horse  from  the  moors,  prepared  a  lure 
in  his  left  hand,  whilst  to  his  right  the  impatient  chargers  of 
some  barons,  whose  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure  followed  the 
chase,  stood  pawing  the  ground. 

The  noble  bird  shot  vigorously  upwards;  for  some  time  it 
continued  to  mDunt  with  the  same  rapidity,  then  it  was  seen  to 
stop,  balance  itself,  and  remain  like  a  motionless  point  in  the  air, 
steadily -observing  its  prey.  By  degrees,  however,  he  blockaded 
it,  that  is  to  say,  he  got  to  windward  of  it,  and,  having  gained* 
this  advantage,  he  commenced  a  hot  pursuit. 

It  was  a  partridge,  which,  not  being  a  match  in  swifiness  with 
this  cruel  adversary,  tried  to  escape  him  by  precipitating  herself 
into  a  cluster  of  bushes.  But  here  a  new  danger  awaited  her ; 
the  hounds,  which  had  been  loosed  on  seeing  her  fall,  plunged 
after  her,  and  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  frighten  her  with  their 
sharp  and  plaintive  barks,  the  old  man  with  the  game-pouch 
hastened  to  dismount  and  to  beat  the  bushes  noisily  with  his 
stick. 

In  spite  of  the  pleasure  which  every  noble  lady  took  in  the 
chase,  the  Viscountess  of  Yentadour  did  not  behold,  without  a 
certain  emotion,  the  ever  increasing  peril  of  the  unfortunate  bird, 
aild  her  desperate  position.  The  dogs  uttered  yelpings  of  joy  in 
the  thicket,  the  old  falconer  plunged  his  stick  into  it  with  a  sort 
of  sinister  delight ;  and,  as  pitiless  aa  his  maater,  the  falcon,  hover- 
ing above,  with  eager  eyes  and  trembling  claws,  waited  till  they 
had  forced  his  prey  to  quit  its  asylum.  And  the  dilemma  of  the 
poor  bird,  which,  paralysed  with  terror,  did  not  dare  to  move^  and 
could  only  escape  f^m  the  man  and  the  dogs  to  find  death  ten 
yards  higher,  under  the  daws  of  the  hawk,  wai  indeed  a  piteous 
sight. 

The  lady  was  quite  distraased,  and,  oalling  to  the  servaat  with 
the  green  game-pouch : 

"  Let  her  escape !  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  killed,  you  know  that 
I  do  not  wish  it." 

*'  Madame  ? "  said  the  falconer,  as  though  he  had  not  heard. 
**  Leave  that  partridge  and  reclaim  the  falcon  I " 
The  vassal  pretended  to  obey,  but  he  was  so  long  in  seeking  his 
lure,  that  the  hounds  got  at  the  partridge  and  dislodged  her. 
Choosing  the  slowest  of  two  deaths,  she  darted  away  like  an 
arrow;  unhappily  the  falcon,  warned  by  the  cries  of  the  old  fal- 
coner, had  perceived  her.  Vain  was  her  rapid  flight,  the  pursuit 
was  BtUl  more  eager,  and  after  having  for  some  time  wheeled 
about  in  the  air,  she  feU  wounded  by  the  attaok  of  the  falcon  in 
a  neighbouring  glade. 


Flushed  with  emotion,  the  viscountess  urged  forward  her  gtee4 
so  rapidly,  that  she  was  in  time  to  witness  a  singular  aoeae. 
Some  vassals,  seated  upon  the  ground,  were  partakiii^  of  the:.' 
frugal  morning  >meal,  and  seemed  to  be  encouraging  by  thei: 
cries  a  child,  about  ten  years  of  age,  who  was  seen  through  ihi 
bushes.  This  child,  who  was  very  beautiful,  and  vhoee  eyu 
flashed  with  anger,  had  picked  up  the  partridge,  wounded  anj 
half-dead,  and  holding  it  with  one  hand  against  bis  breftst,  wit^ 
the  other  he  repelled  the  falcon,  eager  for  its  prey,  which  wu 
flying  around  him,  in  order  to  seize  it. 

At  the  sight  of  the  viscountess  the  vasssls  arose  huniedlT; 
the  falconer  arrived  to  recall  and  hood  the  hawk ;  tod  the  caT&- 
liers,  appearing  from  the  wood,  asked  the  fair  lady  what  il- 
terested  her  so  deeply.  For  answer,  she  pointed  to  the  child. 
who  still  proudly  held  the  partridge,  as  though  he  wished  tj 
dispute  it  with  his  lord.  The  first  action  of  the  viacount  was  to 
call  him  in  his  rough  and  commanding  tone,  which  froze  th' 
vassals  with  fright ;  but  upon  a  sign  from  his  lady,  he  oourtoousir 
gave  place  to  her,  and  reined  in  his  horse. 

Adelaide  of  Yentadour  deserved  this  deference.  Daughter  of  th<i 
rich  William  YI.,  Lord  of  Montpellier,  she  had  brought  as  s 
dowry  to  her  husband,  Eblcs  III.,  a  hundred  marks  of  silTer, 
beautiful  dothes,  a  stock  of  fine  linen,  two  silver  cups  weighing 
six  marks,  and  the  Arab  palfrey  which  she  rode  with  so  much 
grace.  Indeed,  in  order  to  raise  her  to  the  seigneurial  grandeur 
of  the  domain  of  Yentadour,  Ebles  had  divorced  hia  first  wife, 
Margaret  of  Turenne,  whose  distant  relationship  to  him  afforded 
a  plea  for  considering  their  union  illegal,  as  soon  aa  he  becamr 
acquainted  with  Adelaide.  Still  under  the  charm  of  recent  mar- 
riage, he  listened  to  his  lady,  as  the  young  detks  of  Dalon  did  i» 
the  white-bearded  monk  who  taught  them  chanting;  all  her 
▼ishes  were  laws,  and  her  desires  were  granted  almost  as  soon  u 
expressed.  Therefore  she  interrupted  the  viscount,  whom  she 
thought  too  severe ;  and  beckoning  to  the  child  to  approach  : 

'*  Wilt  thou  give  me  thy  partridge  for  this  piece  of  gold  ?"  sail 
she  in  a  gentle  voice. 

"  No ! "  repUed  the  child  boldly. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  ypu  will  let  the  falcon  kill  it." 

«  And  if  I  leave  it  thee,  wilt  thou  come  with  me  ?  " 

"No!" 

"  Thott  wUt  not  foUow  me }  '* 

"  No ;  you  are  wicked — ^you  mftds  my  godmothor  weep.** 

"  Who  u  thy  godmother  ? " 

"  Madame  Marguerite ! " 

Here  the  viscount  interrupted,  and,  urging  forward  his  hoive  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  ^  Ms  lady,  he  demanded  roughly  of  the 
vassals,  whom  he  recognised  as  belonging  to  hiss,  who  had  given 
them  permission  to  leave  his  domain.  They  replied  with  the 
boldness  of  people  protected  by  a  superior  power ;  for  in  spite  of 
its  iron  law,  feudalism,  the  brutal  expression  of  physical  force, 
flinched  before  the  diuroh,  the  emblem  of  spuitoal  power;  they 
replied  that  they  were  retumiog  from  •  pilgrimage  to  Bocama- 
dour,  to  thank  the  saint  for  having  heard  tiiair  prayers  the  prece- 
ding year,  ll^e  viseount  aov  only  wiskefi  to  know  the  name  of 
the  father  of  the  child,  who  hsA  already  so  hi  made  friends  with 
the  lady  as  to  bring  her  the  bleeding  bird  without  being  alarmed 
at  the  impatient  movsmenti  dl  the  palfrey.  When  her  husband 
again  oasie  te  her  side,  the  flitt  words  irhieh  ike  said  to  him 
were  these: 

"  Kbles,  may  I  ask  a  fisvoar  of  yon  V 

"  Tes,  lady,  and  if  it  be  pomShle^  consider  it  as  granted." 

"  Do  you  know  to  whom  that  child  belongs  V 

"  To  a  servant  named  Bernard,  who  heats  the  ovens  at  the 
casUe." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  wish  if  he  has  a  large  family } — to  keep 
this  young  boy  and  bring  him  up  aa  my  son,  until  God  gives  me  a 
child  of  my  own.'* 

"  Let  your  wish  be  mtoel"  said  £bles,  bowing  graciously 
towards  tiie  viscountess. 


Young  Bernard  accordingly  rcceivedi  at  the  Castle  of  Yenta* 
dour,  the  brilliant  education  given  to  the  sons  of  the  nobility  of 
the  time.    An  old  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Daloa  taught  him  to 
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petkk  lAtin  grtmmaiioftlly,  to  reason,  fhink,  overihrov  arga- 
oenU,  to  sophisticate  adroitly,  and  disoomfit  his  adrersary  hy 
loquenoe,  and  to  ornament  his  oonrersation  hy  rhetoric.  He 
DoreoTer  imparted  to  him  the  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
lombers,  the  four  major  and  the  four  minor  tones  of  music» 
ind  rendersd  him  so  learned  that  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
lixteeny  irith  a  robe  of  fine  cloth  and  a  purse  at  his  side,  he  prized 
he  pen  a  hundred  times  more  than  the  purse,  and  became  a  trou- 
>adour. 

From  that  time,  joining  to  his  name  that  of  the  estate  of  the 
riaoonnt,  Bernard  lived  gaily  through  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
jentiuy,  honoured  by  the  great,  cherished  by  the  towns-people, 
esteemed  by  the  ladies,  and  popular  from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees 
)y  the  charming  songs  which  he  composed  wherever  he  went.  As 
n  this  iron  age  (and  it  is  worthy  of  remark)  wit  and  talent  ex- 
celled, Bernard  of  Yentadour  was  celebrated  during  forty  years ; 
lie  triumphs  and  his  gaiety  only  ended  with  the  century. 


An  event  as  singular  as  that  which  began  his  career  marked  the 
dose  of  it. 

Forty  years  later,  Bernard,  his  hair  blanched  with  age,  was 
looking  at  some  tapestry,  upon  which  Alice,  Duchess  of  Nor- 
mandy,   had  traced,  witii  great  truthfulness  and  extraordinary 


Tivaoity  of  colour,  the  hawking  of  Rooamadour.    On  beholding 
this  scene  of  his  native  country  he  breathed  these  lines : — 

**  Quan  la  douss'  aura  venta 
Devds  nostra  pali, 
Mte  veiaire  qu'ieu  senta 
Odoz  de  paradis " 

"  Whene'er  the  breeze  goes  murmuring  by, 
The  breeze  that  in  my  country  sighs, 
I  TOW  it  wafteth  unto  me 
The  rich  perftime  of  Paradise." 

At  this  moment  an  equerry  entered  the  apartment,  biinging  two 
letters. 

One  was  for  the  Duchess  Alice,  and  announced  to  her  that 
Bichard  C<Bur-de-Lion,  to  whom  she  had  long  been  betrothed, 
was  about  to  marry  a  Princess  of  Castile. 

The  other,  sealed  with  black,  informed  Bernard  of  the  death  of 
his  faithful  friend,  the  valiant  Count  of  Toulouse. 

Both  were  struck  with  a  terrible  blow,  and  took  the  same  resolu- 
tion ;  Alice  covered  that  forehead ,  despoiled  of  the  crown,  with 
the  veil  of  Fontervaulte ;  and  Be'uard,  bidding  a  fins!  adieu  to 
the  world,  knocked  at  the  door  ot  the  Abbey  of  Dalon,  the  port 
and  refuge  of  all  the  vanity  and  wretchedness  of  the  age. 


BAHIA,   THE    ANCIENT  CAPITAL  OF   BRAZIL. 


The  ancient  capital  of  Brazil,  officially  called  San  Salvador  da 
Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos,  but  more  generally  known  by  the 
simple  name  of  Bahia,  possesses  a  magnificent  harbour,  of 
which,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  accompanying 
engraving  (p.  325).  This  harbour,  which  gives  much  commercisl 
importance  to  the  town,  has  long  been  the  admiration  of  mari- 
ners, and  the  skilful  French  hydrographer,  whose  book  is  now 
an  authority  in  part  of  South  Ajuerica,  does  not  hesitate  to  place 
it  among  the  first  of  the  numerous  ports  pf  which  he  gives  so 
clear  and  exact  a  description.  '*AU  Saints'  Bay,"  says  he, 
**  taking  it  in  its  full  extent,  forms  a  very  deep  gulf  in  the 
continent ;  this  gulf,  which  is  known  by  the  naxae  of  ReconcarOf 
is  nearly  thirty  miles  in  circuit,  and  receitres  the  waters  of 
several  rivers,  some  of  which  are  considerable. 

"The  largest  fleets  would  be  safe  in  Bahia,  for  in  many 
situations  vessels  would  find  good  anchorage  secure  from  all 
gales,  whilst  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country  would 
insure  them  all  necessary  supplies. 

"  On  the  eastern  side  of  ihe  principal  entrance,  where  the 
ground  rises  in  an  amphitheatre  from  the  shore,  is  situated 
the  town  of  San  Salvador,  which  possesses  some  fine  build- 
ings ;  it  stands  on  uneven  ground  intersected  by  gardens,  and 
is  divided  into^the  high  and  low  towns.  Next  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
the  town  of  Bahia  is  the  most  important  in  Brazil,  and  has  a 
population  of  100,000.  Several  forts,  built  on  the  summit  as 
well  as  at  the  base  of  the  declivity,  command  the  coast  and 
protect  the  town;  the  dockyard  is  defended  by  the  fort 
Do  Mar,  a  cireular  fortification  built  upon  a  bank  of  sand 
two  hundred  toises  from  the  shore.'' 

Not  only  is  Bahia  an  opulent  and  singularly  picturesque 
town,  it  is  also  a  city  of  old  traditions,  strange  memories,  and 
even  poetic  legends.  3razil  had  only  been  discovered  three 
years,  when,  according  to  several  trustworthy  authors,  whose 
chronology,  however,  is  questionable,  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
was  explored  for  the  first  time  by  Christovam  Jaques,  who 
there  erected  one  of  those  sculptured  stone  pillars  which  were 
then  called  PadrSes,  and  which  marked  the  progress  of  the 
navigators  along  the  uncultivated  shores.  Sevin  or  eight 
years  later,  about  1510  or  1511,  the  numerous  tribes  of  the 
Tupinamba  Indians,  who  wandered  on  the  fertile  coasts  of 
Itaparica  or  Tapagipe,  had  had  time  to  forget  the  passing  of 
the  European  ship,  when  a  vessel  trading  in  dye-woods  was 
stranded  upon  the  shore  of  the  pleasant  district  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  Victoria.  It  is  said  that  the  shipwrecked 
mariners  all  peiished,  devoured  by  the  savages,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brave  Oallician,  who  maintained  so  much 


tanff'Jroid  in  the  midst  of  peril,  and  displayed  so  much 
dexterity  among  the  Indians,  as  to  save  his  life  and  earn  for 
himself  the  privileges  of  a  chief.  Arriving  in  the  presence  of 
the  Tupinambas,  who  received  him  clamorously  and  with 
menacing  gestures,  Alvares  Correa,  seizing  a  stray  arquebuse 
which  the  waves  had  cast  up  among  other  remains  of  the 
wreck,  loaded  it,  aimed  at  a  bird,  which  he  killed,  and  the 
report  of  fire-arms  resounded  for  the  first  time  on  these  shores. 
Henceforward  the  young  European  bore  the  name  of  a  dreaded 
animal ;  he  was  called  Caramourou,  in  memory  of  the  myste- 
rious power  of  which  he  had  just  given  proof.  The  tribe  of 
Indians,  struck  with  terror,  surrendered  to  him  ',  the  daughter 
of  a  chief,  the  beautiful  Paraguassou,  voluntarily  united  her 
fate  to  his:  he  ruled  where  he  thought  to  have  perished. 
Tired  of  a  life  among  the  Indians,  but  faithful  to  his  young 
companion,  Correa  left  Brazil  accompanied  by  her,  and 
embarked  in  a  Norman  ship  commanded  by  Captain  Duples- 
sis.  But  here  the  legend,  decking  itself  in  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  and  warming  with  the  most  varied  incident,  belies  all 
chronology.  Welcomed  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  by  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici,  who  had  been  recently  united  to  Henry  II., 
Paraguassou,  so  the  story  runs,  received  baptism  in  an  old 
chapel  at  Paris,  and  took  the  name  of  the  young  queen  who 
acted  as  her  godmother.  Sated  with  the  marvels  of  Europe, 
she  soon  left  France  with  Aivares  Correa  to  return  to  her 
country,  where  she  established  herself  in  her  native  village, 
bringing  with  her  the  fruitful  germs  of  Christianity,  and 
subsequently  the  conquerors  owed  to  her  the  legal  surrender 
of  the  magnificent  territory  upon  which  the  city  now  stands . 

This  legend,  which  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  Brazilian,  and 
which  has  even  given  rise  to  a  national  poem,  receives  no 
support  from  chronology  ;  and  the  Brazilians,  who  now  really 
make  deep  researches  as  to  their  origin,  take  good  care  to 
defend  it,  and  content  themselves  with  their  own  explana- 
tions. They  divide  the  marvellous  events  into  two  parts,  and 
attribute  them  to  two  Europeans  cast  on  their  shores  about 
the  same  time ;  it  is  thus  that  they  elicit  the  truth  of  the 
story. 

They  assert  that  Alvares  Correa,  united  to  Paraguassou, 
was  the  primitive  founder  of  the  city,  but  do  not  aUow  that 
he  went  to  France;  he  received  the  first  donotario,  Pereiro 
Coutinho,  and  even  shared  his  misfortunes ;  but  later,  in  1549, 
when  the  noble  Thom6  de  Souza  was  on  the  eve  of  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  regular  town  in  the  midst  of  these  warlike 
tribes,  he  became  the  most  active  agent  of  colonisation ;  he 
acted  as  /myua,  that  is  to  say,  interpreter,  charged  with  direct- 
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ing  tbe  diiRcult  negotiationi  vhioh  mutt  pTecede  the  cTection 
of  a  c&piul  in  a  wild  region,  the  inhabiUnts  of  wMcli  ue  little 
known,  WithThom£  de  8ou»%une  men  acqouatcd  witb 
the  difficult  ait  of  lubduing  tlue  proud  people  uid  of  com- 
manding obedience.  Kavano,  Anchieta,  Nobrega,  and  othen, 
deacended  the  riTera  of  tie  south,  in  order  to  render  their 
miatnnce  to  the  new  jOTemoi;  and  when,  in  1567,  Cara-_ 
mouiou  died  in  the  midBt  of  hia  children  like  a  patriarch  full 
of  dajB,  the  towert  of  tbe  cathedral  were  alreadjr  ri*Ing  on  the 
Terdant  hill,  where  the  vast  college  of  the  leauiu  was  in 
courae  of  conatruction. 

This  brief  account,  although  very  iiuufficienti  at  leMt 
aeiTei  to  ebow  to  what  epoch  the  moat  important  ediflcea  of 
thia  capitAl  belong,  buildinga  whoae  erection  waa  actiTel; 
continued  under,  Duarte  da  Coata  and  Mendo  de  Sa,  the 
illuatrioua  governor,  whoae  death  occurred  in  the  year  1S77. 


dItuTial  raini,  which  oauM  a  retnnt  of  the  landaUp*.  On  this 
occaaion,  he  gave  the  opinion  of  an  ezpcsieiteed  French 
engineer.  Colonel  de  la  Beaumelle,  who  had  romarked,  white 
ataying  at^ahia,  the  defective  eyttem  of  conafrnotiaii,  and 
proposed  to  remedy  it  by  the  erection  of  vaat  battresae*,  cal- 
culated to  sustain  the  mutable  ground.  The  wise  mdminia- 
bator  wished  to  adopt  thia  ayitom,  and  to  undertake  thtM 
gigantic  works  without  delay.  If  they  be  not  alreAdy  com- 
menced, sooner  or  later  it  wiU  be  necessary,  in  order  to  aToid 
the  ruin  of  the  low  town,  to  have  recoorae  to  these  Cjdopetti 
Tamparta,  renred  from  ancient  times. 

We  do  not  here  pretend  to  name  all  the  edifices  hidden  by  tke 
pleaaantbillsrepresentedattheentiaiieeof  theport;  otherwise 
we  abould  have  to  describe  the  old  cathedral  (La  S^iconstrocted 
in  the  year  1552 ;  the  Jesuit  College,  built  entirely  of  rwarbla, 
by  the'  aide  of  which  is  the  Taluable  library,  fbmded:,  thanki 


THX  CHAFBL  O 


(    QONCjtLO   At  BABIA. 


The  genius  which  planned  so  many  ediSces  was  more  aetire 
than  provident.  The  requirements  of  commerce  increasing, 
houses  and  immense  magazines,  called  lrapic?iei,  multiplied, 
fonmug  the  vast  atieet  of  La  Praya,  which  borders  on  the  aea, 
and  which  is  contiuuall;  menaced  by  the  &11  of  the  enormous 
buildings  of  the  high  town.  The  disastrous  events  of  the 
years  1671  and  t74S,  when  more  than  sixty  persons  perished, 
crushed  by  the  landslip,  seemed  to  be  entirely  forgotten,  when 
catastrophes  quite  as  lamentable  at  last  awoke  the  solicitude 
of  the  authoritieB.  About  eight  years  ago,  one  of  the  moat 
active  and  provident  men  who  have  preaided  over  the  destinies 
of  this  great  city,  Don  Soues  d' Andrea,  rightly  informed  the 
legislative  provincial  assembly,  that  all  the  precautions 
required  by  prudence  having  been  neglected,  there  remained 
only  two  courses  to  be  taken :  either  to  abandon  completely 
this  part  of  the  town,  or  to  avert  as  soon  as  possible  the  peril 
by  which  it  waa  threatened,  especially  at.  the  season  of  the 


to  the  suggestion  of  Don  Gomes  Ferrfto,  Irom  the  ptoeeeds  of 
a  lottery,  in  ISll ;  the  palace  of  the  former  governors,  noa 
occupied  by  the  president  of  the  province ;  the  Mint,  which  i 
baces  its  origin  back  to  the  ye«r  1694 ;  the  play-house,  ouIt  , 
erectedinl806i  and  the  public  promeaade,  planted,  in  180S,  bj' 
the  ordera  of  the  Count  doi  Arcoi,  to  whom  the  town  ii 
indebted  for  many  other  usefijl  institutions.  From  the  i'luirtb 
Publico,  wberG  rises  the  obelisk  in  commemotsUon  of  the 
arrival  of  John  YI.,  we  direct  our  ateps  towards  the  charm- 
ing lake  known  by  the  name  of  J}ique,  which,  at  only  a 
short  distance  &om  the  town,  recalls  all  the  delights  of  those 
virgin  woods  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  interior.  Descend- 
ing towards  the  low  town,  which  also  has  its  monninents,  wc 
may  mention  the  Church  of  the  Conception,  which  was  built, 
BO  to  apeak,  at  Lisbon ;  for  all  the  stones,  cut  and  numbered, 
were  brought  thence,  about  the  year  1623,  to  the  spot  where 
they  were  put  together.    We  must  not  fail  to  notice  the  £i- 
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change,  a  vwt  building,  flniihed  in  1816  ;  the  m&golflomt 
noeilc  floor  of  which  diapUya  ths  licheit  collection  of  indige- 
uiiu  -wooda  known  in  South  America.  Among  the  inna- 
nerable  religioui  ediflcsi  we  miut,  nt  leut,  mention  the  giest 
Convent  of  Shi  Franoueo,  founded  in  1594 ;  then  San  Bento, 
srected  thirteen  yean  pisTiouily ;  Loi  Carmoa  ;  San  Pedro ; 
the  monaeteriea,  Daa  Uercea,  Do  Deat«no,  Da  Soledad,  the  reii- 
denceof  theUnuline  mma.  Ve  remark  upon  the  little  chorch 
of  Da  Oia^  from  the  fiut  that  it  oontains  the  tomb  of  Para- 
guasaou,  and  notice  the  Noaaa  Senhora  da  Victoria  becauae  the 
ddle  of  1562  ahowa  it  to  be  the  moat  ancient  of  these  religioua 
■tnictuTcs.  Among  the  many  edifices  belonging  to  different 
agea  and  Tarioua  inatitotiona,  wo  muat  do  honoui  to  the  atten- 
tion to  preaervation  paid  by  the  laat  magiatratas  charged  with 
the  municipal  adminiatiation.  NcTertheless,  it  ia  a  aketohofa 
mined  chkpel  which,  we  ofier  to  our  readen  (p.  324)  as  a  speci- 


men of  the  architecture  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  age  in 
which  eo  many  churches  were  erected  in  Brazil,  On  the  road 
leading  to  the  delightful  diatrict  called  Bom-Pim  may  atill  be 
seen  the  chapel  of  San  Oonijala.  Scarcely  a  century  haipaaaed 
aioce  the  laat  atonei  were  aet  in  its  &fade ;  agaTes,  palma, 
bananas,  and  eren  cocoa-treei,  now  grow  in  diaorder  around 
it,  and  completely  block  up  its  entrance.  Thousands  of  other 
plants  spring  luxuriantly  from  the  fissures  in  its  walls  and 
hasten  its  destruction.  No  psias  hare,  howerer,  been  taken 
to  retard  its  decay,  which  might  have  been  easily  avoided ;  fat 
this  chapel,  constructed  in  1763  by  the  Jesuits,  in  a  beautiM 
situation,  had  only  been  completed  six  years  before  the  de- 
atruction  of  the  powerful  order  to  which  tt  belonged.  Its 
decay  soon  commenced,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
Lendley  described  its  picturesque  ruin  aa  one  of  the  most 
intereating  objects  in  the  n^hbourhood  of  Bahia. 


TUB   tIABaOUK  O 


A  ROMANCE  OF  ARTIST  LIFE. 

Fnm  SmitA'i  "  Lightt  and  SAoffotM  of  Arlitl  Lift." 

Jeik  KirPKTEKi  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  living  at 
Ponine,  on  the  borders  of  Hungary,  and  earning  their  liTeli- 
hood  by  weSTing.  Jean  was  brought  up  to  bit  father's  business, 
to  which  he  had  an  iuTincible  dislike,  and  accoTd[ngly  ran 
nwsy  &om  home  at  fifteen.  Begging  hia  way  from  door  to 
door,  chance  conducted  him  to  Uie  manuan  of  the  Count  de 
Cmbor,  with  whom  a  painter  of  Lucerne,  named  Clans,  was 
at  that  time  staying.  The  little  vagrant  obaerved  the  works 
of  this  artist  with  the  deepest  attention,  and,  impelled  by 
a  desire  to  produce  something  similar,  he  traced  with  a  piece 
of  charcoal  on  the  wall  some  ornamental  designs  with  so  much 
spirit  and  precisiou,  that  the  painter  and  his  patron  were 
eqoslly  inipriied.     Noi   was  their  utonishment   lenened 


when,  in  a  reply  to  a  question  from  the  count,  young  Kupetxki 
assured  the  noble  querist  that  he  had  never  received  a  single 
lesson  in  drawing  from  a  master,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to 
an  interne]  impulse  alone  for  the  skill  which  he  had  displayed. 
The  count  generously  resolved  to  befriend  the  boy,  and  placed 
him  uoder  the  tuition  of  Claua,  defraying  beibiehand,  from  hia 
own  puree,  the  charges  for  his  protigi't  maintenance  and 
instruction. 

Kupetski  returned  to  Vienna  with  hi*  new  master,  and 
continued  to  study  under  him  for  three  years,  after  which, 
believing  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  he  should  imp  hia 
own  wings  for  ilight,  he  set  out  for  Venice.  But  neither 
in  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  nor  in  Rome  could  the  unfriended 
painter  obtmn  any  employment  for  bis  pencil ;  and,  once  more 
reduced  to  solicit  alms,  he  entered  a  public-house  for  that  pur- 
pose, where  his  deplorable  condition  attracted  the  notioe  of  a 
Swiss  painter,  who  procured  for  the  wandering  mendicant  an 
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tngagexnent  -with  a  brother  artist,  whose  moi  eTordret  like  that 
of  Qiordano'B  father,  was  Fa  presto!  and  Kupetski  obeyed  the 
injunotio&  to  the  letter,  for  we  are  told  that  he  dashed  off  in 
one  day  nine  copies  of  a  glTen  subject.  But  jnst  as  he  was 
acquiring  both  money  and  reputation,  he  was  stretched  upon 
a  bed  of  sickness,  from,  which  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  In  the  mean  time  his  productions  reached  the  public 
through  the  hands  of  a  crafty  picture-dealer,  who  obtained  high 
prtees  for  them,  but  sedulously  concealed  the  artist's  name. 
Prince  Stanislaus  Sobieski,  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  Borne, 
was  a  warm  admirer  and  liberal  purchaser  of  Kupetski's  works, 
but  could  not  succeed  in  discovering  from  whose  pencil  they 
emanated  ]  until  4ihe  accidental  sight  of  a  picture  which  the 
artist  had  gratefully  presented  to  his  medical  attendant,  and 
which  he,  in  his  turn,  had  presented  to  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador, disclosed  the  secret  to  his  prince,  and  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  painter.  Kupetzki's  fame  soon  spread ;  com- 
nussions  flowed  in  upon  him,  and  the  son  of  the  poor  weaver, 
on  his  return  to  Vienna,  received  a  pressing  invitation  from  the 
Prince  de  Lichtenstein,  to  take  up  his  abode  in  that  nobleman's 
palace,  where  the  artist  might  pass  his  days  happily  among 
the  eheft'd'oeuvre  of  the  great  masters  and  kindle  his  enthusiasm, 
when  it  flagged,  by  the  inspiration  which  their  productions 
were  calcxdated  to  excite.  This  offer,  Kupetski's  love  of  free- 
dom induced  him  to  decline ;  and  we  next  And  him  on  the  eve 
of  revisiting  the  home  of  his  early  days,  frx)m  which  he  had 
departed  a  fugitive,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  hiB  father's 
death,  accompanied  by  the  consolatory  assurance  that  the  old 
man  had  forgiven  both  the  flight  and  mendicancy  of  his  truant 
son. 

About  the  same  time  also  our  artist  obtained  tidings  of  the 
death  of  his  first  master  Glaus,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
affection  of  a  jion,  and  who,  in  dying,  had  left  behind  him  a 
daughter  of  considerable  personal  beauty.  Full  of  gratitude 
for  the  benefits  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  his  old  in- 
structor, and  not  untouched,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  by  the  charms 
of  the  orphan  girl,  Kupetzki  wooed  and  won  her ;  and  if  the 
troubles  of  his  early  life  were  great,  those  which  resulted  from 
his  union  were  greater.  His  wife  possessed,  as  we  have  said, 
great  personal  attractions,  was  not  unaware  of  her  beauty,  and 
loved  admiration ;  while  the  husband,  loving  her  **  not  wisely, 
but  too  well,"  did  not  escape  the  curse  of  jealousy.  Xor  were 
these  the  only  sources  of  disunion.  He  was  prudent  and  in- 
dustrious, she  thoughtless  and  prodigal;  he  was  a  zealous 
Lutheran,  she  a  rigid  Catholic ;  and  the  infelicities  of  his 
married  life  weighed  heavily  upon  a  mind  naturally  sensitive, 
and  easily  thrown  off  its  balance.  While  the  Czar  Peter 
was  at  Carlsbad,  Kupetzki  was  sent  for  thither  by  the  autocrat, 
who  invited  him  to  return  with  him  to  St.  Petersburg ;  but 
this  invitation  our  artist  declined,  and  after  a  professional  visit 
to  Leipsic,  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  found  his  wife  had 
given  birth  to  a  son. 

A  transitory  ray  of  domestic  happiness  seems  to  have  played 
upon  the  painter's  home,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  a  heavier 
shadow  than  had  yet  fallen  upon  it.  He  discovered  the  exist- 
ence of  an  intrigue  between  his  wife  and  the  resident  envoy  of 
a  foreign  coxut,  with  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy.  With  the  New  Testament  in  her  hand,  she  recom- 
mended her  infant  son  to  the  pious  and  affectionate  teaching 
of  his  father,  thanked  him  for  having  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
errors  of  her  own  creed,  and  prayed  him  to  instruct  her  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his.    Poor  Kupetzki  was  not  proof 


againAt  the  flueAt  tean  and  the  weU-feigaed  repeatanee  of  hii 
erring  wife.  He  forgave  her  all  that  had  pasaed,  and  sfsaa 
received  her  into  his  confidence  and  affection* 

There  was  strength  as  weU  as  weakness  in  the  nature 
of  our  painter.  When  it  was  announced  to  him  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  had  conferred  upon  htm  the  ap- 
pointment of  Premier  Painter  to  his  ICijesty,  and  had  left  t.> 
the  artist  the  nomination  of  hU  own  conditions,  Kupetski  s 
reply  to  the  nobleman  who  communicated  the  gracious  mes- 
sage to  him,  was  couched  in  these  words : — **  T^  his  Majestr 
that  I  humbly  thank  him  for  the  honour  he  has  done  me,  but 
that  I  crave  permission  to  decline  it.  I  have  firmly  reaolT»i 
to  be  dependent  on  no  man,  and  the  only  favour  I  require  ui 
the  hands  of  the  Emperor  is  permission  and  protection,  for  my 
wife  and  family,  in  the  worship  of  Ood  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  consciences.*'  The  reply  was  faithfully  de- 
livered to  the  Emperor,  who  merely  rejoined,  vrith  bitter 
brevity,  ''Kupetzki  is  a  clever  artist,  but — afooL"  Prxnc* 
Eugene's  commentary  on  the  artist's  refusal  of  the  proffered 
honour  was  conceived  in  a  better  spirit.  "  Unassuming  as 
you  are,"  he  remarked  to  Kupetzki,  one  day  as  he  watched  the 
artist  at  his  easel, ''  I  find  that  you  are  a  happier  man  thin 
many  of  the  so-called  great,  who,  in  a  life  agitated  by  inqiue- 
tudes,  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  envious." 

Some  little  time  after  this  incident,  a  brother  artist,  who  was 
also  a  Lutheran,  warned  Kupetzki,  under  the  guise  of  friend- 
ship, that  a  design  was  entertained  of  bringing  himself  and 
family  under  the  ban  of  the  Inquisition ;  and,  without  pausing 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  malicious  and 
groundless  assertion,  our  timid  artist  fled  from  Vienna  to  Nu- 
remburg,  where  he  remained  some  time,  courted  and  honoured 
by  the  citizens  and  noblesse,  and  where  he  received  and  de- 
clined an  invitation  from  the  King  of  England  and  the  Queen 
of  Denmark  to  visit  their  respective  courts.    The  death  of  his 
son,  in  whom  he  had  garnered  up  his  heart,  and  who  had 
become  the  hope  and  consolation  of  his  life,  broke  down  a 
spirit  naturally  sensitive  and  delicate.    He  had  anticipated  for 
this — his  only — child,  a  brilliant  career  ;  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  youth,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen 
when  he  died,  were  such  as  to  give  the  fairest  promise  for  the 
future.     So  inconsolable  was  Kupetzki  after  this  "  distressful 
stroke,"  that  he  refused  to  permit  the  interment  of  the  corpse, 
nourishing  a  sort  of  frenzied  belief  in  the  possibility  of  iu 
restoration  to  life,  and  it  was  at  length  secretly  buried,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  grief-stricken  old  man.    For  long 
afterwards,  his  mind  was  so  entirely  possessed  with  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  the  bereavement  he  had  sustained,  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  see  visions,  in  one  of  which  his  distem- 
pered fancy  beheld  his  son  seated  in  heaven  and  crowned  with 
an  aureole.    It  soothed  his  sorrow  and  tranquillised  his  mind 
to  transfer  this  vision  to  canvas,  which  he  did  with  his  accus- 
tomed skill,  and  presented  the  picture,  when  completed,  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  at  Nuremburg.  annexing  to  the  gift  but  one 
condition,  that  if  ever  they  parted  with  the  work,  the  sum  for 
which  it  might  be  sold  should  be  distributed  among  the  poor 
of  the  city. 

Borne  down  with  sorrow,  and  afflicted  by  the  indiscretions 
of  his  wife,  Kupetzki  dragged  on  a  painfol  existence,  for  a 
further  term  of  seven  years  after  the  loss  of  his  son,  until  death 
delivered  him,  in  1740,  from  much  mental  suflering,  and  from 
a  complication  of  disorders,  which  he  supported,  says  hia  pupil 
and  biographer,  with  the  patient  fortitude  of  a  true  Christian. 


LONDON    BRIDGE. 


In  our  last  number  we  gave  some  slight  description  of  Paris 
as  it  was,  as  it  is,  as  it  may  be — may  the  last  be  long  delayed, 
if  it  comes  at  all.  Prom  Paris  to  London  is  a  mere  step  iri 
days  of  steam-boat  navigation.  A  fast  and  splendid  vessel 
has  recently  been  built,  which  makes  the  trip  in  a  few  hours  ; 
so  going  on  board  at  the  quay  near  the  Louvre,  we  were  wafted 
away,  down  the  Seine,  over  the  channel,  up  the  Thames  to 


London  Bridge.  Of  London  Bridge  we  give  an  engraving,  and 
present  some  slight  account ;  for  not  only  in  the  qld  country, 
but  in  our  own  Republic,  this  bridge  is  full  of  historical  asso- 
ciations, as  having  been  the  scene  of  great  and  stirring  events 
in  the  past. 

London — ^and  under  this  term-many  villages,  and  in  fact -the 
city  of  Westminster,  are  now  included— has  six  good  bridges. 
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Vauxball;  Westminster,  built  in  the  days  of  George  Ilr; 
Blackfriars,  erected  a  few  yeare  later ;  Waterloo,  far  more 
modern,  as  its  name  implies ;  Southwark,  an  iron  structure ; 
uid  London  Bridge,  the  oldest  and  the  best.  Not  the  oldest 
in  the  etrietest  sense,  for  the  present  structure  was  finished  in 
1831,  bat  thie  locality  was  femous  for  its  bridge  centuries  ago. 
In  old  Saxon  days,  so  goes  the  legend,  there  was  a  ferry  on 
this  Texy  spot,  and  the  fenryman,  who  made  a  first-rate 
property  by  his  speculation,  left  all  lus  wealth  to  an  only 
child.  Beautiful  Mary,  beautilUl  as  she  was  good— and  this 
is  saying  much,  for  the  church  held  her  in  high  esteem  as  a 
pattern  of  good  works — determined  to  devote  her  wealth  to 
God.  So  she  built  a  chapel,  and  endowed-  a  nunnef  y,  and 
they  called  it  St.  Mary  over  the  Ferry,  easily  corrupted  into 
St.  Mary  OTory,  a  name  which  still  clings  to  an  old  building 
iurming  part  of  St.  Saviour's,  South wsrk. 

When  the  ferryman  laid  by  his  oars,  nobody  followed  his 
avocation,  and  the  citizens  thought  it  highly  desirable  to  build 
a  bridge.  They  beg^  to  work  in  the  days  of  Ethelred  II. 
(1010),  and  having  laid  a  strong  foundation  reared  a  wooden 
Btnicture,  the  marvel  of  the  age,  and  the  pride  of  the  city.  It 
was  a  very  rough,  imgainly  sort  of  building,  with  little  of 
architectural  beauty  to  commend  it  to  the  connoisseur ;  but 
it  was  useful,  and  utility  was  the  object  which  they  sought. 
This  Saxon  bridge  lasted  during  the  reign  of  the  Ironside 
Edmund,  and  became  the  scene  of  a'  frightful  conflict  when 
the  Danes  and  the  Norsemen  raised  their  wild  cry,  and 
besieged  the  city  from  the  Thames.  The  injury  which  the 
bridge  sustained  in  the  contest  was  easily  repaired;  timbers 
from  the  forest — and  forests  were  not  far  off  in  those  old  days 
—were  easily  procured,  and  the  communication  between  the 
city  and  the  ville  was  once  more  rendered  perfect. 

But  a  wooden  bridge  was  not  altogether  the  sort  of  building 
likely  to  last.  Three  or  four  times  it  caught  fire  and  was 
quite  destroyed;  and  once,  in  the  time  of  WUliam  Rufus,  it 
was  carried  away  by  a  flood,  and  its  fragment  swept  into  the 
sea.  This  determined  the  citizens  to  re^erect  the  structure  of 
t»tone.  The  struggle  of  the  Civil  War,  however,  during  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  prevented  them  from  carrying  their  det^- 
mination  into  effect,  and  not  tiU  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second 
did  they  begin  their  work. 

It  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Peter,  the 
curate  of  Colechurch,  an  architect  of  no  mean  attainments. 
The  exterior  of  the  foundation  on  which  the  stone  piers  were 
laid  consisted  of  huge  piles  of  timber,  driven  as  close  as  art 
could  effect ;  on  the  top  of  which  were  laid  large  planks,  ten 
inches  thick,  strongly  bolted ;  on  these  were  laid  Uie  bases  of 
the  stone  piers,  nine  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  three 
feet  below  the  starlings ;  while  the  lowermost  layers  of  stones 
in  the  piers  were  laid  in  pitch  iostead  of  mortar.  Peter  of 
Colechurch,  however,  either  by  death  or  the  inflrmities 
attendant  upon  old  age,  was  prevented  from  finishing  the 
work  he  had  begun ;  for  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  John,  a  letter  was  sent  from  that  monarch  to  the  bur- 
ghers of  London,  recommending  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  one 
Isambert,  to  finish  the  bridge.  Isambert,  however,  though 
thus  strongly  recommended,  was  not,  it  appears,  approved  by 
the  citizens,  for  the  structure  was  completed  tmder  the  direc- 
tion of  Serle  Mercer,  William  Almayne,  and  Benedict  Bote- 
wright,  merchants  of  London. 

About  four  years  after  the  bridge  was  finished^  a  terrible 
iire  broke  out  in  Southwark,  and  eventually  attacked  the 
bridge,  doing  vast  injury  thereby,  and  moreover  destroying 
no  less  than  3,000  citizens !  In  1232  five  of  its  arches  were 
destroyed  by  the  sheets  of  ice  produced  by  the  great  frost,  for 
which  that  year  is  memorable.  By  these  terrible  disasters 
the  structure  fell  into  so  ruinous  a  condition,  that  letters 
patent  were  granted  for  taking  custom  or  toll,  to  be  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  bridge ;  so  with  the  funds  thus 
collected  the  bridge  was  thoroughly  repaired. 

London  Bridge  in  those  days  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
regular  street,  lined  on  either  side  by  rows  of  houses,  in  which 
dwelt  tradesmen,  who  there  carried  on  their  various  avocations ; 
three  openings  wece  hoifiTer  left  for  the  purpose  of  eommand* 


ing  a  view  of  the  river,  east  and  west,  guarded  by  stone  walls  and 
iron  railings^these  were  over  three  of  the  widest  arches,  gene^ 
rally  called  the  navigation  locke ;  across  the  middle  of  the  street 
were  several  lofty  arches,  made  of  strong  timber,  to  support 
the  houses  on  either  side.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
bridge  was  erected  a  draw-bridge  and  lofty  tower — ^the  former 
to  admit  vessels  that  came  with  provisions  to  Queenhithe,  and 
the  latter  to  defend  the  same  from  foreign  invasion  or  civil 
attack.  On  the  ninth  pier  from  the  norUi  end  was  erected 
the  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas— it  was  sixty  feet  in 
length  by  twenty  and  one-half  in  breadth—whilst  the  awful 
gate,  the  square  embattled  tower,  on  which  was  the  ghastly 
spectacle  of  human  heads  hlacdceaing  and  rotting  in  the  suti, 
was  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  structure. 

A  rare  old  place  was  this  London  Bridge,  and  did  its  duty 
well  for  six  centuries,  patched  and  propped  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  growing  commerce  of  the  great  mart  of  the  world  re- 
quired new  facilities.  Every  strong  pier  and  massive  buttress 
had  its  strange  romantic  story  of  royal  processions,  the  penances 
of  martyrs,  the  fierce  contests  of  civil  warfare,  the  gorgeous 
pageantry  of  the  old  city.  With  its  Southwark  gate  and 
strong  portcullis,  it  was  the  pride  of  every  citizen ;  and  even 
Howell,  the  old  historian,  inspired  by  the  subject,  breaks  out 
into  Latin  metre,  which  he  graciously  translates  into  English, 
and  passes  a  panegyric  on  the  bridge  almost  enough  to  make 
the  stones  blush. 

**  When  Neptune  from  his  billows  London  spied 
(Brought  proudly  thither  by  a  high  spring  tide), 
As  though  a  floating  wood  he  steered  along, 
And  dancing  castles  clustered  in  a  throng  : 
When  he  beheld  a  mighty  bridge  give  law 
Unto  hia  surges  and  their  fury  awe : 
When  such  a  shelf  of  cataracts  did  roar, 
As  if  the  Thames  with  Nile  had  changed  his  shore : 
When  he  such  massy  walls,  such  towers,  did  spy, 
•  Such  posts,  such  iron,  upon  his  back  to  lie : 
When  such  vast  arches  he  obserred,  that  might 
Nineteen  Rialtos  make  for  deptii  and  height : 
When  the  cerulean  god  these  things  surveyed,    * 
He  shook  his  trident  and  astonied  said, 
'  Let  the  whole  earth  now  all  her  wonder  count. 
This  bridge  of  wonders  is  the  paramount.' 


'  1* 


The  old  chroniclers  tell  us  of  brave  doings  on  the  bridge, 
when  kings  rode  in  procession,  and  there  was  high  holiday  in 
the  city ;  how  the  street  was  more  like  an  Eastern  palace  than 
a  metropolitan  thoroughfare  ;  all  the  houses  decked  with 
tapestry  and  velvet,  and  an  awning  of  cloth  of  gold,  perhaps, 
stretched  from  roof  to  roof  to  make  the  scene  more  splendid. 
Then  noble  lords  and  stately  gentlemen  rode  amid  the  loudest 
plaudits,  and  there  were  pageants  and  hobby-horses,  and 
giants  of  "wondrous  wild  and  terrible  appearance;"  and 
dragons,  and  pages,  and  leopards  were  crowded  in  with 
morris-dancers,  to  perform  their  lively  measures  to  the  sound 
of  pipe  and  tabor.  These  were  the  red-letter  days  of  the 
bridge.  Then  it  had  its  romances.  The  chroniclers  tell  how  a 
certain  noble  lady,  widowed  by  the  law,  came  stealthily  at 
night  with  ^ia  trusty  fellow,"  and  took  down  her  noble  hus<* 
band's  head  from  Uie  top  of  ^e  bridge-gate,  where  it  was 
exposed.  And  there  was  a  curiously  interesting  story  of  a 
mercer's  daughter,  who  one  day  leaning  forth  from  the  over- 
hanging window  of  her  father's  house,  watching,  with  child- 
like pleasure,  the  bubbles  as  they  floated  o#  the  stream 
beneath  her,  fell  from  the  window  into  the  rapid  current,  as  it 
swept  beneath  the  arches  of  the  bridge.  And,  as  the  story 
went,  her  father's  'prentice  leaped  into  the  river  and  saved 
her ;  of  course  he  loved  her— of  course  their  love  was  crossed, 
and  gay  courtiers,  light  as  summer  midges,  sought  her  hand ; 
but  love's  labour  was  not  lost — the  prentice  married  his 
master's  daughter,  and  became  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  I 
Many  and  many  a  story  such  as  these  clung  to  the  green 
timbers  of  the  old  bridge. 

Over  the  rotigh  road  many  a  mournful  cavalcade  had  passed  • 
During  the  days  of  the  first  Mary,  the  trials  and  examinations 
of  Frotestants  were  tonduoted  in  St  SaTiour'Si  Southwark; 
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■0,  in  monmfiil  ihow,  the  nnhsppy  vietinu  wen  led  from 
Nswgkte  to  their  plaM  of  tml  otoi  the  water ;  uid  many  a 
man  well  loTed  receiTed  hie  lait  friendly  greeting  on  London 
Bridge,  before  the  &amee  coniumed  Mm,  Thii  it  it  irhich 
gtTee  a  moumtal  intereet  to  that  guardian  of  the  old  bridge, 
St.  Mary  Overy'*.  In  that  old  church  tlie  council  sat  with 
Oardiner  and  Booner,  and  dealt  out  fiery  law  to  nonconform- 
ing heretiet.    Thia  made  the  bridge  a  very  doloroui  way,  a 

And  London  Bridge  had  been  a  place  of  conflict.  .  In  the 
days  when  Sazoni  atruggled  fbr  thefr  loat  freedom,  and  all 
their  martial  glory  and  old  heroinn  awoke  at  the  words  of 
tiongbeard,  called  the  Lord  of  Loudon  —  on  the  bridge 
they  fought,  and  there  many  a  gallant  Saxon  died.  In 
Wat  Tyler'*  time,  when  the  peasantry  arose  against  the  poll- 
tax,  and  with  cries  of  "  No  haughty  lord*  1  No  hollow-headed 
bishops !"  made  their  way  to  London,  a  battle  occoired  on 
the  bridge.    Again,   in  the  time  of  Jack    Cade,  a  similar 


attacked  snd  burnt  down  the  house*  of  the  Ibreigcni. 
massacred  the  inhabitants  without  pity  or  remorse,  mi 
threatened  to  proceed  to  eren  farther  yiolencea.  The  trooji 
called  out  to  suppress  the  riot,  drore  the  riotos  od  m 
the  bridge.  The  bridge-gate  had  before  been  cloaed  ud 
wss .  strongly  guarded ;  so,  hemmed  in  on  erery  aide,  llic^ 
came. to. a  parley,  and  the  riot  ceased;  but  not  without  i 
terrible  stru^e,  and  the'deatruotion  of  three  or  tout  booM^ 
on  the  bridge.  I 

'  About  the  bridge>gate  a  Qerman  trareller  in  the  reigit  «| 
Queen  Elisabeth  says, — that  on  the  top  of  this  stmctnie  tJ 
counted  no  lets  than  Airly  head* !  | 

The  bridge  was  the  oldest  memorial  of  Engliab  eivilisBtimj 
Its  nineteen  narrow  arches,  not  much  broader  than  ttq 
windows  of  some  Gothic  sisle,  were  gradually  widened ;  (U 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  " UnbeUcTing  Thomas"  was  pnlkj 
down;  the  quaint  old  shops  on  rather  side,  and  the  onhc^ 
which  supported  them,  were  removed,  and  a  modem  parapel 


occurrence  took  place  ;  and  in  the  days  of  Henry  Till,  a 
fierce  conflict  occurred  there.  Foreigners  had  become  the 
objects  of  detestation ;  it  was  said  thst  trade  was  injured,  that 
commerce  was  hampered,  and  that  "  the  land  mourned " 
because  of  them.  It  was  not  a  rebellion  for  "  Free-trade," 
but  a  rebeUikL  for  "  Protection :" 


and  <ai  the  ere  of  Hay-day  played  mad  haroc  In  the  dty. 
They  met  to  play  at  bucklers  and  quarter-staff,  but  took  to 
•erion*  work  ;  when,  ss  the  twilight  deepened  into  night,  they 
woke  the  echoes  witVthe  clatter,  and,  in  open  defiance  of  all 
law  and  order,  continued  in  the  streets  till  the  boys  of 
Alsatia  and  the  Clink  were  ready,  the  magistrate*  resorted  to 
force,  and  lodged  one  or  two  of  them  in  gaol.  But  a  'prentice 
was  a  veritable  hero  in  those  days,  and  the  cry  of  "  Club, 
club  1  'prentice,  'prentice !"  set  all  London  in  a  bla«.    They 


erected  in  their  etead ;  the  Southwark  gate  no  longer  fipownn! 
on  the  multitude  who  passed  across ;  and  at  last  the  bridge 
itself,  waterworks  snd  all — those  waterworks  were  the  woudn 
and  glory  of  London — was  swept  away,  and  in  i^ace  of  • 
piece  of   antiquated  patchwork  a  magniflcent   bridge  y<ti 

New  London  Bridge  coat  nearly  two  millions  of  money.  Ii 
wss  built  ISO  feet  higher  up  the  river  than  the  old  one,  bf 
which  the  st«ep  approach  from  Old  Fish>street  Hill  wu 
avoided.  The  first  pile  was  driven  on  the  Ifth  of  Marcli, 
1824.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  27th  of  April,  1824. 
The  first  arch  was  keyed  on  the  4th  of  August,  1827.  Tbt 
bridge  was  completed  on  the  31st  of  July,  1S31,  and  m> 
opened  by  king  William  IV.  on  the  1st  of  August.  The 
bridge  consists  of  five  semi-elliptic  arches,  the  centre  tret 
being  1S2  feet  wide,  the  rise  above  high- water  mark  29  fed 
6  inches.  The  whole  length  of  the  bridge  is  S2B  feet,  the 
roadway  fi3  feet  wide  between  ths  parapets. 
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'  is  on  idea,  in  abitraction.  At  ill  events  it  is  bo  in  the  . 
e  that  ctery  man  tta  hia  ortn  Conceptioii  about  it,  each 
.  Mb  own  peculiar  notioni.  -  In  idditian  to  thip,  notiooB 
!  their  aeparate  theorie*;  one  notion  is  poiitive,  another 
',  aQotber  poetical,  uiother  claaaical,  while  all  have 
their  oddities  and  fancies.  We,  perhapa,  more  than  any  other  ' 
country,  have  *et  at  naught  mere  ichooli  and  academies,  and 
&liow«d  each  indindual  man  to  work  out  hit  own  indi- 
Tiduality.  There  are  attempts  at  ichooU,  it  is  true ;  but  it 
must  be  said,  they  are  not  successful.  The  very  many  ■ 
painters  in  England  who  hare  kept  apart  &om  schools,  are 
really  thoee  who  hare  held  the  highest  position. 

Truly  Art  hat  ATOwed  many  theories  relative,  in  most  coses,  - 
to  schools ;  bat  the  greatest  expieesions  of  geaiui  which 
belong  to  art  are  those  of  ungle  men,  who,  like  John  Martin, 
have  worked  out  their  own  conception  affart  &am  academies, 
theories,  and  schools.  But  if,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  be  true 
of  England,  it  is  scarcely  true  elsewhere,  Mid  is  not  true  oren 
in  the  case  of  DaTid,  wboae  greatest  glory  is  to  haVe  founded 
a  school,  which  hM  gone  on  copying  and  imitating  ever  since. 
Before  we  judge  the  school,  then,  let  us  inquire  into  the 
history  of  the  artist. 

This  great  historical  painter  came  in  time  to  saTS  the  French 
school  from  utter  extinction.  Since  those  days  when  the 
fascinating  and  licentious  Watteiu  had  left  the  slips  of  the 
opera  covered  and  concealed  by  rouge  and  Termillion,  Art  in 
France  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  voluptuous  intoxication,  a 
f:iint  snd  vapid  imitation  of  thi«  castaway  lunid  the  pupils  of 
Bubens.  Despite  the  solemn  absurdities  of  Lemoine,  who 
WIS  fo  serious  in  his  psrt  of  a  painter  «a  to  fall  on  his  sword 
and  die,  French  Art  was  at  the  lowest  ebb— a  mere  type  of 
univeisal  debauchery,  the  emanations  of  sensualism,  and  the 
dreams  of  bestiality.  There  was  not  a  shied,  not  a  remnant 
of  dec^cy  or  delicacy  left.  The  alcoTe,  which  the  Flemish 
Bcbool  concealed  in  their  studios,  or  hid  away  in  the  comer  of 
a  picture,  shaded  and  modestly  veiled,  was  now  the  lubjcct- 
Voi.  IIL— No.xvn. 


matter  of  all  French  productions,  the  artists  of  that  country 
seeking  to  outdo  etch  other  in  their  endeaTOurs  to  pervert  and 
degenerate  the  human  intellect 

Art,  literature,  morals,  manners,,  all  irere  siiiking  int«  the 
same  vortex  under  the  baneful  lofluence  of  such  courts  as  those 
of  I«uia  XV.  and  the  Regent  of  Orleans,  the  mcmbdn  of  .which 
were  on  a  par  with,  if  not  below,  the  average  of  the  populations 
which  fill  our  bridewells  and  our  Magdalen  hospitals.  Casual 
observers  have  often  been  surprised  when  gaziag  at  piclurea 
like  those  which  adorned  the  walls  of  ladies',  chambers  undw 
the  Regent,  have  been  naturally  borh&ed  at  the  Tiolence  and 
brutality  of  the  people  at  the  oommencement  of  the  Revolution , 
and  have  condemned  artists  and  people  as  they  had  previously 
condemned  writers  and  philosophers.  But  the  true  criminals 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  tone  of  public  morals,  the 
•tamp  of  public  character,  in  times  like  the  last  century  in 
France,  must  be  taken  from  above.  The  court,  the  aristocracy, 
the  church,  the  women  of  rank,  irere  all  eqtially  eom^ 
equally  profligate,  equally  rile  and  contemptible.  It  would 
have  been  diiHcult  to  find  at  Versaillei  or  at  the  Tuiterie* 
men  snd  women  capable  of  loving  a  Hilton  or  ft  Dante,  of 
admiring  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Rafihelle,  of  nndvatsnding  or 
appreciating  a  high-class  production  of  any  kind;  andTol- 
taire,  Piron,  Boucher,  Wattean,  oitd  the  novel  of  Foublas, 
were  the  fitting  children  of  such  a  soil  as  that  which  educated 
and  fashionable  society  presented  at  this  period.  Poeti, 
painters,  authors,  philosophers,  historians,  in  France  espe- 
cially, must  be  read  and  admired  (  and  as  to  be  read  and 
admired  it  was  necessary  to  be  cynical,  irreligious,  and 
indelicatCi  poets,  pajotcrs,  authors,  philosophers,  and  historians 
were  cynical,  irreligious,  and  indelicate.  * 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  intellect  forms  the  character 
of  the  age ;  it  is  the  characteristics  of  the  age  which  form  the 
intellect.  It  will  be  noted  by  all  careful  observers,  that  as 
society  bas  become  refined,  so  has  literature  softened  down 
and  hecD  purified;   and  thu  i«  the  more  evident  when  we 
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remark,  that  literature  is  generally  a  little  more  loose  and 
bolder  than  the  language  of  the  most  refined  society  in  a 
eivilised  country. 

In  France,  in  the  time  of  Watteau,  the  yery  name  of  lore 
had  been  degraded  and  materialised.  We  no  lon^  saw  fond 
affection  beaming  from  an  aTcrted  fiuse,  a  languid  eye,  an  ex- 
pressive smile,  love  Umidly  Tenturing  on  a  stolen  kiss ;  all 
was  bold,  audacious,  unblushing,  and  daringly  painted  on  the 
wainscoting  of  boudoirs,  the  interior  of  ladies'  bed-chambers ; 
a  style  of  dress  somewhat  too  negligh  ;  or  ideas,  unfit  for  pencil 
or  brush,  crudely  and  coarsely  expressed.  Scenes  of  country 
life  no  longer  breathed  innocence  and  purity;  they  were 
excuses  for  rough  and  dubious  scenes  ;  while  eren  landscape 
was  degraded  into  the  representation  of  a  nature  stiif  and 
impossible — a  nature  reminding  one  of  the  painted  scenes  of  a 
ballet,  and  not  of  the  reality.  The  imitators  and  followers  of 
Watteau  had  none  of  his  talent,  none  of  his  soft  and  lovely 
skies,  none  of  his  truth  and  power  of  colouring. 

Art  was  then,  like  society,  religion,  virtue,  morals,  and  even 
national  existence,  about  to  perish  at  the  end  of  an  orgy  and 
debauch  fit  for  the  purlieus  of  some  demoralised  capital. 
Never  did  a  nation  present  a  more  degraded  or  melancholy 
spectacle  than  did  France  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century ;  without  faith,  honour,  or  even  the  last  semblance  of 
virtue--its  best  outward  sign — ^modesty.  To  save  Art,  a  revo- 
lution, a  change  as  radical  and  as  sweeping  as  that  which  was 
about  to  save  the  body  politic,  was  needed.  This  mighty  and 
tremendous  change  vras  eflbcted  by  David — ^not  wholly,  not 
completely ;  for  French  Art  has  never  yet  risen  to  the  very 
highest  level,  never  soared  to  those  tremendous  heights  which 
dazzled  the  minds  and  fired  the  genius  of  Rome,  of  Florence, 
of  Vemoe— but  effected  to  an  extend  which  is  fortunate  for 
France.  Not  that  the  voluptuous,  even  the  painfully  indelicate, 
style  of  art  has  been  wholly  discarded  in  France;  by  no 
means.  The  students  of  this  disagreeable  branch  of  painting 
still  exist,  as  do  the  imitators  of  the  dbhia  and  petit-maitreM, 
They  must  and  wiU  remain  while  France  is  France.  But  a 
more  severe,  a  more  chaste,  a  higher  tone  has  been  given ; 
and  the  men  of  talent  and  genius  who  attain  to  eminence  in 
France,  discarding  the  boudoir  and  ruelle,  have  elevated  their 
thoughts  above  the  palled  copyists  of  Boucher  and  Watteau, 
and  obtained  a  deservedly  high  place  in  the  art-history  of 
modem  EuTope» 

Several  attempts  had  been  made,  previously  to  the  day  of 
David,  to  torn  the  foul  current  into  a  pure  and  wholesome 
channel.  But  only  another  Hercules  could  cleanse  the 
Augean  stable.  •Yien  made  one  or  two  timid  attempts  to 
check  the  torrent,  but  was  svrept  away  in  the  mud  which  he 
stirred  to  the  surface.  A  more  vast  and  capacious  mind,  a 
more  daring  and  original  genius,  was  required  to  effect  a  real, 
a  radical  cure — one  who  would  boldly  grapple  with  the  tide 
and  hurl  it  back  under,  the  influence  of  the  beautiful,  and  of 
the  beautiful  as  accepted  by  the  great  verdict  of  antiquity. 
It  was  a  mighty  stride  to  take,  from  the  eftminate  Boucher, 
who  showed  you  how  to  treat  a  leg  elegantly,  or  made  a 
cripple  look  graceful,  to  the  painter  David,  who  was  to 
profess  the  worship  of  the  beautiful  with  all  the  severity  of 
a-Florenttne. 

It  is  the  mistake  of  France  to  rush  to  extremes.  She  is 
eternally  either  .turning  liberty  into  licence)  or  groaning 
beneath  the  heavy  load  of  despotism.  In  the  same  way  in 
art  From  a  romp  in  the  hay-field,  she  turns  to  the  rape 
of  the  Sabinesy  and  that  art  which  was  familiar,  funny, 
coarsely  humorous,  is  now  nothing  if  not  classical.  A  man 
christened  his  son  Brutus,  and  was  painted  in  a  toga.  It 
may  have  been  necessary  to  excite  this  enthusiasm  for  Rome 
and  Greece  at  the  time ;  but  the  dull  monotony  of  classical 
subjects,  as  depicted  by  artists,  would  soon  have  wearied  the 
world  if  Sitipture  and  modem  history  had  not  furnished 
the  artist  with  fresh  materials  to  work  upon. 

Singularly  enough,  the  man  who  was  to  commence  the 
revoluUon  against  the  immodest  Boucher  was  his  ovm  rela- 
tion. The  last  of  the  corrupters  of  painting  in  France,  he 
who  closed  the  long  procession  of  the  carnival  of  materialiBm 


in  France,  sent  forth  from  his  own  family  the  regenerator  of 
his  art.  The  nephew  of  Francois  Boucher  vras  Louis  David. 
Bom  in  France  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ia 
1748,  David  was  educated  at  the  CoUhge  dea  Quatre  ^aiiom. 
He  derived  little  advantage  from  the  education  he  there 
received,  already  infiuenced  as  he  was  by  the  desire  of  paint- 
ing. His  copy-books  were  covered  vrith  rough  and  shapeless 
sketches,  and  when  he  should  have  been  vrriting  a  speech  of 
Scipio  or  of  Hannibal,  the  young  rhetorician  preferred  painting 
one  of  them  vrith  a  Roman  helmet.  His  father,  who  was  a 
mercer  on  the  Quai  of  the  Hegisserie,  having  been  nnfoirtu- 
nately  kiHed  in  a  duel,  David  fell,  at  tiie  age  of  nine  years, 
under  the  tutorship  of  a  maternal  uncle,  who  wished  to 
educate  him  as  an  architect,  believing  him  to  be  poaaeaaed  of 
a  solid  and  reasoning  mind.  But  the  young  student,  while 
possessed  of  much  calm  good  sense,  had  a  fiery  and  ardent 
disposition.  He  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  his  tutor, 
by  whom  he  did  not  feel  himself  to  be  appreciated. 

One  day  he  was  sent  by  his  mother  with  a  letter  to  hia  great* 
uncle,  Boucher.  He  found  the  artist  engaged  in  painting  one 
of  those  voluptuous  pieces  he  was  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
to  Madame  Dubarry— pieces  which  were  not  without  origi- 
nality and  talent.  The  sight  of  the  easel,  the  palette,  and  the 
brushes  infiamed  the  imagination  of  young  David,  who,  while 
Boucher  was  reading  the  letter,  remained  in  silent  amasement 
before  the  picture,  no  doubt  mentally  revolving,  like  Cor- 
reggio,  his  own  career. 

He  resolved  to  become  a  great  painter. 

His  friends  were  compelled  to  yield  to  so  energetic  a  will, 
and  David  became  a  pupil  of  Boucher,  as  Guerin  was  the 
teacher  of  Gericault.  But  Boucher,  despite  his  weakness  in 
yielding  to  an  immoral  and  degrading  style  for  the  sake  of 
mogientary  triumphs,  had  a  conscientious  mind  and  much 
greatness  of  soul  on  occasions.  In  those  days  he  hesitated 
not  to  corrupt  stiU  more  the  vicious  strata  of  society ;  but  he 
at  once  acknowledged  that  his  lessons  might  be  pernicious 
and  injurious  to  David,  and  he  advised  him  to  go  to  Vien,  who 
would  give  him  more  wholesome  instruction.  In  1772  the 
pupil  of  Yien  vnshed  to  try  for  the  "prize  of  Rome."  Hia 
genius  was,  however,  in  an  anomalous  state,  and  his  judges 
were  the  men  of  the  school  he  was  about  to  overthrow.  He 
tried  twice,  and  twice  failed.  , 

David  suffered  all  the  usual  difficulties  of  a  young  man 
beginning  life  in  any  profession,  when  without  rich  friends. 
He  often  wanted  the  means  of  devoting  himself  peaceably  to 
study,  and  the  gnawing  cares  of  wuit  wm  added  to  what  he 
considered  injustice.  His  sufferings  werei  however,  not  of 
very  long  duration,  and  he  was  delivered  from  his  misery  in 
a  very  xmexpected  way.  David  was  saved  and  started  by  sn 
opera  danaeute.  The  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Guimard,  whom 
Paris  adored,  and  who  was  surrounded  by  a  court  of  scamps, 
the  friends  of  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  her  ruined  lover,  had 
just  built  in  the  Chaussie  d'Antin,  under  the  name  of  Temple 
of  Terpsichore,  a  "delicious  hotel,*'. where  the  petit  oouprr 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  objects  of  man's  existence.  *  To 
embellish  her  dwelling,  the  renowned  courtesan  addressed 
herself  to  Fragonard,  a  chamung  painter,  a  painter  especially 
of  love  and  love- scenes,  wholly,  says  a  French  writer,  withoni 
prejudicea!  Il  quarrel  took  place  shortly,  however,  between 
Guimard  and  her  decorator.  The  latter  had  painted  his 
fair  employer  as  Terpsichore,  but  returning  secretly  to  the 
«a/bn,  vrith  brushes  and  paint,  he  re*touohed  the  head,  and 
made  of  her  a  furious  and  raving  Nemesis.  The  dtmatttae  came 
into  the  room,  where,  seeing  herself  disfigured  in  thia  way, 
she  fiew  into  a  passion,  and  overwhelmed  the  artist  with  re- 
proaches and  insults.  She  called  in  her  frienda  to  ahow  them 
the  horrible  head,  forgetting  that  in  her  rage  she  was  assimi- 
lating herself  to  the  caricature.  Everybody  began  to  laugh. 
Fragonard,  avenged,  abandoned  the  decoration  of  the  hotel, 
which  was  then  handed  over  to  David.  One  day,  the  young 
man  appeared  pensive*  and  sighed  profoundly  as  he  thought. 
Mademoiselle  Guimard  overheard  him,  and  asked  the  cause  of 
his  tnnm,  David  confessed  his  vrant  of  money  to  pay  his 
models,  and  to  wait  at  leisure  the  chance  of  a  coming  trial 
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The  good-natured  opera-dancer — she  who  had  so  much  money, 
ao  easily  obtained — brought  him  all  the  money  he  wanted. 

BaTid  wa«  a  true  Frenchman.  He  took  the  money,  and 
took  heart  at  the  same  time,  finished'  the  decorations,  and 
began  to  work  hard  again  for  his  third  trial.  A  third  time  he 
.  was  rejected.  He  gayeway  to  utter  despair,  and,  shut  up  in 
his  room,  determined  to  allow  hknself'to  die  of  hunger, 
another  Tictim  to  the  eccentric  faintness  of  heart  so  often  felt 
by  men  of  genius.  He  was  living  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  apart- 
ments of  Sedaine,  a  clever  poet,  who  loved  him  as  a  son. 
This  worthy-  man,  uneasy  at  not  Seeing  David,  went  and 
knocked  at  his  door.  He  obtained  no  answer,  and,  in  a  state 
of  great  alarm,  rushed  to  the  house  of  Doyen,  and  induced 
him  to  come  also.  They  both  began  knocking  and  imploring, 
and  finally  induced  him  to  open.  On  recognising  the  voice  of 
Doyen,  who  alone,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Academy,  had 
been  favourable  to  him,  David  had  dragged  himself  to  the 
door,  pale,  thi\  half-dead.  Restored  by  his  friends  to  life 
and  hope,  he  presented  himself  a  fourth  time,  and,  in  1775, 
aarried  off  the  great  prixe. 

Katoire,  who  had  been  director  of  the  school  at  Rome,  died 
this  same  year,  and  Vien  was  selected  to  take  his  place.  The 
master  and  pupil  then  started  together  for  Rome,  and  enjoyed, 
during  the  journey  through  Italy,  one  long  draught  of  admi- 
ration. David,  on  arriving  at  the  Vatican,  wandered  with 
delight  and  surprise  through  those  halls  filled  with  master- 
pieces, elevated  even  more  by  history  and  antiquity  than  by 
intrinsic  merit.  He  began  immediately  to  draw  bas-relie&,  to 
copy  antique  statues  and  the  Italian  masters,  choosing  always 
the  most  pure.  At  once  a  resolution  began  to  prepare  itself 
in  his  mind,  still  affected,  howev^,  by  the  recollections  of  his 
country,  by  the  first  impressions  received;  and  seeing  in 
Valentine  the  genius  of  his  nation,  he  executed  a  copy  of  the 
"Last  Supper"  of  that  vigorous  French  master.  Thus 
floating  and  uncertain  between  his  reminiscences  and  the 
imposing  models  which  he  had  under  his  eyes,  he  painted  a 
picture  of  the  '*  Plague,"  which  is  in  the  Lazaretto  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  in  which  will  be  found  something  of  the  old 
manner  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  an  evident  leaning 
to  originality  and  reform.  The  old  painter,  Pompey  Battoni, 
said  of  one  figure  of  a  man  struck  by  plague,  who  occupies 
the  front  of  the  picture,  that  it  was  worthy  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

A  great  movement  was  taking  place  at  Rome,  a  movement 
which  was  destified  to  carry  David  with  it.  Canova  was 
meditating  the  reform  of  statuary,  Raphael  Mengs  was 
restoring  a  solemn  and  earnest  tone  to  art- criticism,  and 
endeavouring  to  revivify  in  his  own  paintings  the  examples  of 
Raphael  d'Urbino,  so  long  neglected.  About  the  same  time  the 
learfled  Winckelman  published  his  **  Hiitory  of  Art,"  in  which 
he  reproduced  the  principles  of  the  Greeks,  indicating  the 
most  delicate  beauties  of  their  art  with  all  the  passion  of  an 
antiquary.  The  moment  then  had  commenced,  and  a  revolu- 
tion was  to  emanate  from  these  efforts,  such  as  Diderot  fore- 
saw, and  which  was  to  be  contemporaneous  with  that  in  the 
body  politic.  When  David  returned  to  Paris  in  1780,  he  was 
already  completely  transformed,  in  the  sense,  at  least,  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  cease  taking  his  subjects  from 
real  life,  and  to  choose  them  from  the  antique,  or  from  a 
nature  suited  to  a  noble  and  energetic  style. 

It  was  when  influenced  by  these  new  ideas  that  he  com- 
posed his  *' Belisarius,"  of  which  we  offer  an  engraving 
(p.  340),  and  which  was  the  last  instance  of  his  indecision, 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  past  and  the  new  school 
which  he  hknself  was  about  to  create.  As  for  the  execution, 
in  the  original  it  has  all  the  breadth  which  should  be  foimd 
in  sn  historical  picture ;  the  drapery  is  not  copied  with  any  of 
that  smallness  which  is  found  in  the  copy  in  the  Louvre. 
"  But,"  says'a  French  writer,  "  the  emotion  fails,  because  the 
artist  is  not  moved,  and  though  he  has  written  on  the  stone 
the  simple  words.  Date  obolum  Beliiario.  Vandyck  had 
already  treated  this  fine  subject.  Some  amateurs  recollected 
this,  and  hastened  to  place  the  picture  alongside  of  the  engrav- 
ing.   The  soldier  waa  much  admired,  who,  in  the  attitude  of 


astonishment,  contemplates  his  general  reduced  to  beg,  and 
seems  to  say,  *Is  that  Beliaarius?'  The  intention  of  the 
Flemish  painter  was  so  striking,  above  all  in  the  movement 
of  the  arms  of  the  warrior,  that  if  his  head  had  been  covered 
up,  his  arms  would  have  expressed  astonishment.  It  was  felt, 
on  the  contrary,  that  David  had  given  to  the  soldier,  on 
whose  action  all  depended,  as  forced  a  gesture  as  that  of 
Tandy ck  wa6  natural  and  expressive.  Nevertheless  the 
multitude  were  delighted,  and  carried  David  in  triumph  round 
his  picture."  # 

The  story  doubtless  assisted  the  success  of  the  picture.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  in  Roman  history  which  strikes  the  imagi- 
nation forcibly. 

Whole  books  have  been  written  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  blind 
old  general,  who  went  forth  into  the  wdrld-  to  beg  his  way, 
after  commanding  some  of  the  finest  armies  in  the  world.  We 
only  allude  to  it,  in  addition  to  describing  the  picture,  because 
it  is  a  really  good  subject,  one  which  will  bear  trying  again, 
and  which  we  recommend  to  the  young  artist  as  a  pleasing 
experiment.  The  story  of  BeUsarius  is  simply  this,  setting 
aside  all  the  romance  of  Marmontel : — 

He  was  a  favourite  general  of  one  of  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  was  sent  forth  at  the  head  of  large  armies  to 
resist  the  barbarians.  He  was  successful,  and  gained  great 
glory,  but  met  with  the  usual  reward  of  men  who  trust  in 
princes.  Having  done  his  duty,  he  was  cast  aside,  then 
forgotten,  and  suddenly  re-appeared,  recognised  by  a  soldier 
who  had  served  under  him,  begging,  with  his  child  in  his 
arms  to  guide  him  as  he  went. 

The  renown  of  David  was  spreading.  From  all  sides  came 
ardent  yoimg  men,  who  insisted  upon  having  him  for  a  master ; 
and  he  was  pressed  to  open  that  school  which  afterwards 
became  so  celebrated.  A  lodging  in  the  Louvre  was  allowed 
him ;  the  Academy  received  him  unanimously ;  Louis  XVI. 
named  him  painter  to  the  king ;  and  fortune,  as  if  never  weary 
of  her  favours,  came  to  meet  him  with  the  hand  of  a  richly 
dowried  young  girl.  Mademoiselle  Pecoul,  whose  father  was 
an  architect  and  builder  to  the  king. 

In  1784,  the  King  of  France  having  desired  of  his 
first  painter  **The  Oath  of  the  Horatii,"  David  determined 
to  go  and  paint  the  heroic  Romans  in  Rome  itself.  He  ac- 
cordingly started  on  a  second  journey  to  that  capital,  and 
there  painted  his  picture,  which  was  rapturously  received  by 
the  Italians.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  Horatii  and 
the  French  painter.  The  cardinals  wished  to  see  the  "  rare 
animal,"  as  David  himself  expresses  himself  in  a  familiar 
letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Bierre.  But  when  "The  Oath  of 
the  Horatii"  was  received  in  Paris,  the  intendant  of  the 
king's  household,  M.  d*AngivilUers,  affected  to  speak  of  it 
with  disdain.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of  routine  who  were 
frightened  at  the  new  school.  He  could  not  bear  the  Borghese 
Gladiator,  and  objected  to  "  that  thing"  being  given  to  pupils 
as  a  model.  His  first  care  was  to  take  a  compass  to  measure 
the  painter's  canvas ;  and  as  he  found  it  to  be  thirteen  feet 
instead  of  ten,  he  was  quite  alarmed,  and  complained  that 
an  artist  should  have  been  audacious  enough  to  pass  the 
dimensions  assigned  to  a  picture.  He  was  punished,  at  a  later 
period,  by  the  rough  remark  of  David :  **  Well,  then,  if  it 
really  is  too  big,  take  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  it." 

"The  Oath  of  the  Horatii"  (p.  332),  to  be  correctly  judged, 
must  be  connected  with  the  period  at  which  it  was  painted. 
When  we  recollect  the  soft  and  languid  compositions  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  David,  and  how  insipid  was  that  continual  repre- 
sentation of  Sybarites,  without  even  the  old  peculiarity  of  a  fixed 
style,  one  is  surprised  to  see  these  masculine  figures  arise,  and 
to  have  represented  to  us  a  Roman  interior  reconstructed  on 
archaeological  principles  so  well  suited  to  the  great  drama,  the 
sublimity  of  which  was  no  longer  understood.  The  stupefac- 
tion of  the  world  must  have  been  great  indeed  when  they  saw 
an  artist,  at  the  same  time  that  he  evoked  one  of  the  most 
striking  episodes  of  ancient  history,  restore  the  costume,  the 
manners,  the  architecture  of  the  heroic  times,  choose  a  simple 
background,  and  find  so  admirable  a  movement  of  enthusiasm 
in  these  wAzriors  animated  by  the  geniiu  of  Rome,  and  such 
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Hare  aptaka  the  connbynHui  of  Puon,  of  Tol- 
■jirt,  and  others,  who,  with  kU  their  geniui,  have  done  m 
dttle  for  poor  kKmuut^.  But  we  mutt  take  D«Tid  m  we  find 
turn— incomplete,  wsak  in  many  things,  but  powerful  (ven  in 
bit  defects  and  errors.  HU  waa  an  eMentially  pagan  genius ; 
hia  god  was  Socntes,  his  religion  lore  of  coimtr;,  liberty  his 
ironhip.  His  heroes  were  Brutus,  Horace,  Leooidss  ;  and,  if 
he  could  not  Ittl  the  soft  and  gnniiMin|;  gjuj  viviijing  poeCrj 
]f  ChriatiBnitjr,  or  understand  the  consequmt  inperiorit;  of 
modem  aocietjr,  he  was  at  all  erenta  a  worthy  pupil  of  the 
Oiecian  st*tu«riea  and  of  the  philosophers  of  the  portico. 
Bii  outUrea  are  always  classical ;  his  anangementa  are  gnided 
jy  good  taste ;  while  the  attitude  of  hia  tranquil  Dgures  ia 
ihal  which  we  ahould  expect  to  find  on  the  walls  of  an 
Athenian   temple.      He  wanted   but    to   feel    the   elevating 


"  Catvsrent  to  meet  de»th,  and  Socrate*  waited  for  it  to  opme 
to  him."  David  had  painted  him  holding  a  cup,  which  the 
slave  in  teen  had  offered  to  him.  "No  I  nol"  said  Andid 
Chenier,  "Soentea  will  not  aeiie  it  until  he  has  flniahed 
speaking."  The  scene  and  thecontraata  are  indeed  remaAable. 
The  Bxecutionei  is  much  moie  moved  tban  the  victim.  Around 
the  maater  are  grouped  all  his  disciples,  their  minds  divided 
between  grief  and  admiration.  The  younger  ones  are  striking 
their  heads  against  the  walls  of  the  prison,  and  are  giving 
other  ligns  of  deepair.  Crito  is  deeply  attentive  to  his  Isst 
words.  Plato  sits  at  the  end  of  the  bed,  wrapped  in  his  cloak, 
hia  head  bowed,  meditating  on  the  last  speech  he  ia  listeninf 
to ;  he  does  not  dare  to  look  at  Socrates,  as  if  the  serenity  of 
the  master  shamed  hia  grief.  In  the  backgroimd  you  see  a 
dark  staircase,  by  which  the  family  of  the  philoaopher  is 


•pirituality   of    Christianity    to    have   been    an    inmuwtal 
painter. 

Since  the  Rmalasance,  there  never  was  a  painter  capable  of 
conceiviugand  executing  the  death  of  Socrates  betterthanDavid 
(P-  Ml).  Socntes  is  speaking  with  his  Mends  on  the  immor-  ' 
tality  of  the  soul,  iriien  the  servitor  of  the  Eleven  comes 
to  bring  him  the  cup'  of  hemlock,  turning  away  hia  eyes  and 
*^ingat  his  task.  The  phUoeopher  ia  about  to  take  the 
rap  of  poison  with  his  right  hand  without  looking,  as  a  man 
*°o,  wholly  absorbed  by  a  aerioos  conversation,  declines  to 
Interrupt  it  by  noticing  any  ordinary  event.  His  left  hand, 
one  finger  of  which  is  raised  to  heaven,  paints  out  clearly  the 
•ubject  of  hia  discourse,  and  his  way  of  taking  the  cup  Indi- 
cia luficiently  the  calm  and  quieaceuce  of  his  mind.  A 
Jnncti  pott,  speaking  of  death,  alludea  to  the  celebrated 
^Jing  scenes  of  antiquity,  and  says :— 

"  Cattm  as  la  donna . , ,  Soerate  I'sttendit." 


being  taken  away— that  family  which  has  just  said  a  last 
adieu  to  him.  A  critic  has  remarked :  "  It  ia  a  great  pity 
that  David  did  not  devote  to  the  execution  of  tbis  masterpiece 
the  ideality  which  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  subject. 
Poiuain  had  himself  established  and  applied  that  law  of  pro< 
priety  which  mokes  the  artist  choose  on  tbe  palette  tones  in 
conformity  to  the  character  of  the  thought  which  is  to  be 
translated.  He  would  have  treated  the  death  of  Socrates  in  a 
Doric  way,  as  being  the  most  severe.  He  would  have  wielded 
his  brush  with  breadth,  have  affected  sob^  colours,  avoiding 
pleuing  in  order  to  move.  David,  on  the  contrary,  having 
deTbted  himself  vrith  too  much  complaisance  to  his  best  work, 
has  fhllen  into  a  too  finished,  over- careful,  and  fastidious 
style ;  so  that  it  is  much  better  to  see  his  picture  as  repK- 
sented  in  the  engraving,  if  we  wish  to  admire  it  without 
reserve  and  lee  it  in  iu  true  light,— that  is,  the  fineat  com- 
position of  all  schools  of  paiating." 
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'*The  Death  of  Socrates,"  v^hich  the  otitic  thus  speaks  of, 
is  not  certainly  **  the  best  composition  in  any  school  of  paint-* 
ing;"  it  owes  much  to.  the  subject  itself,  which  is  the  most 
marked  fact  perhaps  in  the  whole  of  Athenian  history,  as  > 
8ocrates  was,  without  comparison,  the  greatest  man  of  the 
pagan  world.  It  is,  however,  tod  well  known  to  require 
description. 

DjiTid  has  oiten  committed  the  same  fault  which  is  very 
surprising  in  an  artist,  all  of  whose  works  were  in  every  other 
respect  so  vigorously  treated.  His  **  Brutus,"  for  example, 
is  characterised  by  a  certain  affectation  in  the  pencilling,  which 
is  out  of  place  in-  such  a  subject.  The  furniture  Is  painted 
with  the  care  which  we  mightrexpect  in  a  Miens  or  a  Gerard  r 
Douw ;  the'  details  are  elaborated  in  the  style  of  domestic 
pieces,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  historical  style. .  It  is  much  . 
for  a  painter,  who  did  not  f  eally  understand  the  effect  of  light 
and  shade,  to  have  thrown  a  dark  shadow  over  the  form  of  the 
Roman  consul.  And,  truly,  it  was  right  that  in  the  shade 
should  have  taken  place  the  struggle  between  the  con- 
science of  the  father  and  the  austere  duties  of  the  republican 
citizen — duties  which  have  never  been  proved  to  be  such  as 
we  in  our  philosophy  cannot  sympathise  with — ^the  man  con- 
demning his  own  offspring  to  death.  There  were  other 
magistrates  and  other  citizens  besides  a  father.  The  head  of 
Brutus  certainly  could  not  have  been  fittingly  displayed  in  the 
light,  while  the  headless  dead  bodies  of  his  children  are 
carried  away,  executed  by  his  command.  He  is,  truly,  finely 
represented,  in  obscurity  turning  his  back  to  the  gloomy  pro- 
cession, hesitating  between  his  pride  at  having  been  ferocious, 
and  his  sorrow  at  not  having  shown  some  heart  and  feeling. 
The  rest  of  the  picture  has  been  generally  condemned  as  • 
cold,  formal,  improbable,  and  without  moving  effect.  The 
daughters  of  Brutus  are  generally  thought  to  have  fainted  too 
gracefully.  Woman's  nature,  even  though  that  woman  be  a 
Roman  or  a  Spartan,  is  impulsive.  A  sister  gazing  at  the 
corpse  of  a  brother,  just  being  brought  in  frum  execution, 
would  not  have  preserved  such  order,  it  is  thought,  in  the 
folds  of  her  garments  and  in  the  arrangement  of  her  hair.  It 
has  been  objected,  that  the  severity  of  ^he  father  is  enough 
without  imparting  to  the  women  even  the  semblance  of  cold- 
ness or  calculation.  The  wild  despair  of  the  women  would 
indeed  have  formed  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  restrained 
emotion  of  the  father,  and  the  artist  would  have  avoided  the 
error  of  introducing  two  unities  into  one  action. 

The  great  revolution,  which  was  to  burst  on  the  world  like 
a  thunder-clap,  approached  with  rapid  strides,  and  David  had 
already  completed  his.  "  Brutus' '  bears  the  date  of  1 789,  a  date 
big  with  mighty  consequences  to  the  whole  world ;  a  date,  the 
deeds  of  which,  terrible  as  were  some  of  their  consequences, 
saved  contin^ital  Europe  from  utter  corruption  and  chased 
away  the  leprosies  of  government,  morals,  and  manners, 
to  return  no  more.  Society  had  fallen  into  so  vile  a  mire,  the 
seeds  of  decay  and  corruption  w^jre  sown  so  deeply,  that 
nothing  but  the  whirlwind  and  tornado  could  eradicate  them. 
For  a  long  time  9JI  felt  an  uneasy  foreshadowing  of  tremen- 
dous events.  The  existing  form  of  things^  wis  known  to  be 
irretrievably  bad,  and  so  unmistakeable  vras  the  impulse  to 
bei^ter  l^ingSi  thatthe  picture  Af.'^Bn«tus"'^aaocdered  for  that  ; 
Te;ry  king,  who,  the  weakest  and  best  ofhia  ja^e,  was  tp  suffer 
for.  the  monstrosities  of  those  who  preceded  him — ^monstro- 
sitieB  only  known  in  ancient  times,  under  the  reigns  of  . 
Commodus,  Caligula,  and  Theodorus. 

pavid  had  been  powerfully  influenced  by  that  philoaophy  . 
which  sapped  the  foundations  of  the  past  without  pro'ciding  an 
e^ctive  remedy  for  the  future.    He  determmed  at  once  to  • 
devote  his  art  to  aid  the  movement  of  the  public  mind.    At  , 
the  very  opening  of  the  revolutionary  scenes  he  used  his  brush  ' 
in  its  cause.  He  undertook  to  paint  the  **  Oath  of  the  Tennis- 
Court,"    oAe  of  the  finest  incidents  of^  the  Revolution,  a 
protestation  against  the  insanity  and  violence  of  despotism. 
It^is  a  magnificent  historical  scene   admirably  rendered,  a 
scene  in  which  one  dominant  feeling  is  expressed  by  a  thouiand 
different  organisations,  and  yet,  despite  the  difliculties,  the 
impression  is  one  and  the  same.    What  a  transport  illumines 


every  faoc !    Here,  thousands  of  arms  raised  in  the  air ;  there, 
hats  wav^g  aloft ;  there,  excited  representativea  of  the  people 
collecting  in  groups,  encouraging  and  embracing  ieacli  other : 
all  this  strikes  the  mind  as  would  a  clamour  of  many  voices. 
Upright  on  a  table,   and    alone,  calm  amidst    the   general 
tempest,  the  President  Bailly  pronounces  the  worda  of  the 
oath,  in  an  attitude  as  calm  and  motionless  as  that  of  the 
law.    Never  waa  such  another  collection  of  men  congregatf^, 
and  this  materially  assists  the  painter.    Here  is  Bamave,  here 
Mirabeau,  and  away  there  in  the  crowd  is  Robespierre.     Each 
man  is  moved  according  to  his  character.    One  strikes  the 
ground  with  his  feet  and  raises  his  clenched  fist ;  pnotker 
sitting  on  a  bench  timidly  holds  out  his  hand.    The  younger 
members,  stEmding  on  chairs,-  mingle  disorder  with  their  en- 
thusiasm. An  aged  man,  djragged  forwardin  a^  ann-«haxr,  has 
his  arm  held  up  for  him  while  he  takes  the  oath ;  while  others 
weep,  some  with  rage,  some  with  fear.    In  the  centre  fore- 
ground is  a  group  composed  of  a  Chartreux  monk,  a  Protes- 
tant, and  a  Catholic  priest.    The  Protestant  is  Rabaut  S«int- 
Etienne,  the  Carthusian  is  Dom  Gerl^,  and  the  priest  is  the 
Abb^  Gregoire.    All  difference  of  opinions  have  disappeared, 
all  hearts  are  beating  in  common,  and  this  one  group  tells  the 
amity  of  the  assembly.   The  movement  is  everywhere, — in  the 
hall,  in  the  air,  above  and  below.    A  stiff  breeze  haa  raised 
the  curtains  of  the  windows,  to  which  are  holding  on  some 
groups  of  people,  and  through  which  can  be  seen  a  thunder- 
bolt, which  falls  on  the  royal  chapel.    David  understood  at 
once,  perhaps,  how  the  sombre  drama  was  to  end;  the  prologue 
of  which  was  occurring  in  the  place  devoted  to  the  games  of 
the  princes. 

On  the  motion  of  Bar^re,  the  Constitutional  Assembly 
decreed  that  the  '*  Oath  of  the  Texinis-Gourt,'*  commenced  by 
David,  should  be  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
treasury,  and  placed  in  the  hall  where  took  place  the  ^ttings 
of  the  assembly.  But  David  did  not  paint  this  work.  He 
sketched  it  out  ia  pencil  and  bitumen  on  an  immense  canvas. 
Despite  the  ugly  modem  costume,  so  difficult  to  make  pic- 
turesque, the  learned  anatomist  determined  to  lose  none  of  his 
science.  Before  clothing  his  figures  with  their  ample  waist- 
coastf,  he  sketched  their  broad  chests  in  the  most  conscientious 
manner.  The  figure  of  the  "  virtuous  Bailly "  originally 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  was  drawn  so  perfectly 
in  the  style  of  a  Oreek  statue,  that  beneath  his  coat  the 
muscles  of  his  arm,  the  form  of  his  shoulder,  and  th« 
developments  of  his  torso  might  easily  be  seen.  In  general, 
clothes  are  stuck  fast  on  the  body,  like  damp  linen — an  ex- 
aggeration which  is  preferable  to  the  heavy  and  wearisome 
effect  which  would  be  produced  by  a  simple  imitation  of 
costume  on  a  canvas  where  it  takes  up  so  much  place. 
David  remained  a  Greek,  even  when  he  should  have  been  a 
Frenchman.  The  love  of  the  naked, — ^the  remembrance,  the 
earnest  perception  of  the  antique,  made  him  pursue  the 
human  form  even  imder  the  lace  of  the  Constituants.  He  had 
the  true  stamp  of  great  artists,  who  are  the  same  in  all 
things,  rather  inclined  to  bend  their  genius  to  the  level  of  a 
work,  than  force  the  work  into  collision  with  their  native  talent. 

This  sketch  of  such  great  historical  value,  as  powerful  and 
bcrld  as  «  eartoon4>f  Michael  Ange^o,  was-  put  ujx  to  auctioa 
seven  years  ago  at  a  very  low  price,  and  the  government, 
which  'afterwards  purchased  it,. allowed  it  to  be  sold  to  s 
private  individual,  with  a  little  finished  sketch  in  pencil  ^ 
by  David  himself,  from  which  the  engraving  waa  taken. . 

The  importance  of  the  picture  is  best  seen  from  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  scene  which  it  represents — a  scene  which,  fol- 
lowed up  in  the  same  united  and  harmonious  way,  would  have 
changed  the  fortunes  of  Europe. 

The  meeting  of  the  states-general  of  France  was  an  event 
whieh  plunged  the  whole  nation  into  the  wildest  state  of 
excitement.  For  a  long  time  the  writings  of  philosopher? 
and  satirists,  and  political  economists,  had  been  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  a  change,  which  was  imperatively  demanded 
by  th^  circumstances  of  the  times.  France  was  toppling,  ready 
to  fall.  The  throne  had  been  dragged  in  the  mire  by  its  own 
occupants,  and  the  efforts  of  a  well-meaning  but  weak  man 
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could  not  Miye  it  Individually  without  the  one  great  vice 
of  hia  courtiers,  his  court  was  still  a  scene  o£  profligacy  and 
iniquity,  such  fts  the  pen  of  an  English  historian  can  scarcely 
write.  The  nobles  were  the  same  yapid,  chattering,  boasting, 
debauched  set  of  infidels,  who  thought  it  clever  and  strong- 
minded  to  be  irreligious,  the  height  of  glory  to  be  debauched. 
The  middle  classes,  though  better  and  more  moral,  were  not 
more  religious,  except  where  protestantism  shed  its  quiet  and 
imobtrusive  light  upon  the.  home ;  the  people  were  nothing, 
wretched,  poor,  oppressed.  There  were  slaves,  serfs  of 
estates,  in  the  days  of  Louis  XVI. — men  who  belonged  to  the 
soil  they  dwelt  on,  the  property  of  bishops  and  chapters. 

But  the  nation  was  weary  of  all  this.  Famine  with  its 
grim  horrors  stslked  through  the  land,  scattering  disease  and 
death ;  and  it  was  nimoured  and  believed  that  the  wholu  was 
produced  by  vast  and  disgraceful  speculations.  The  fore- 
Btallers  and  regraters  were  pointed  out.  Men  were  discovered 
and  hanged  for  emptying  bags  of  corn  iato  rivers,  to  pro- 
duce scarcity.  The  peasantry  never  even  saw  white  bread. 
Agriculture  was  neglected ;  the  nation  was  in  debt ;  the  whole - 
body  politic  wtta  rotten,  and  it  became  clear  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  society  was  near  at  hand. 

Reluctantly,  unwillingly,  the  king  summoned  his  parlia- 
ment. It  was  called  against  the  ideas  of  the  court,  and 
undermined  and  opposed  from  the  very  earliest  moment. 
This  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  all  the  nusery  that 
followed.  A  frank  yielding  to  popular  opinion  would  have 
sared  the  court  horn  much.  What  exasperated  the  French 
people  and  caused  the  reign  of  terror,  was  the  emigration 
en  nuu»9  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  who,  once  on  the  frontier, 
launched  anathemas  at  the  people,  and  announced  the^  inten- 
tion of  coming  back  at  the  head  of  foreign  armies  to  put  down 
the  new  ideas.  *Had  the  whole  aristocracy  accepted  the 
revolution  and  rallied  round  the  king,  without  listening  to 
the  syren  voice  of  the  queen,  who  was  the  chief  cause  of  all 
the  mischief ;  had  the  aristocracy  have  done  this,  and  sur- 
rendered their  exclusive  privileges  quietly,  there  wotdd  have 
been  a  limited  monarchy,  and  France  might  have  been  gra- 
dually prepared  for  that  republic  which  is  the  ardent  hope  of 
her  educated  classes. 

But  the  resistance  of  blind  conservatism  began  at  once. 
The  crown  and  nobility  tried  from  th^  first  to  uiub  and  keep 
dowq  the  tiers^UU,  that  is,  the  representatives  of  the  nation ; 
and  at  last  in  a  fit  of  vigour,  or  rather  of  delusion,  respecting 
its  own  powel,  the  court  closed  the  doors  of  the  meeting- 
house against  .the  representatives. 

Then  occurred  the  great  historical  scene  which  is  illustrated 
in  the  picture  of  Louis  David.  The  representatives  finding 
workmen  at  work,  and  soldiers  guarding,  knew  very  well  the 
meaning  of  the  act.  It  was  an  attempt  to  dissolve  them 
under  pretence  of  adjournment.  They  knew  that  if  they 
submitted  to  the  delay,  it  would  be  all  .over  with  them.  Their 
existence  depended  on  the  support  of  the  country,  and  that 
support  would  be  gone  if  they  bent  to  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  crown.  They  accordingly  determined  to  meet  elsewhere, 
and  the  great  racket-court  of  the  princes  was  selected.  The 
representatives  poured  in  in  great  numbers,  and,  incited  by 
Mirabeau  and  others,  swore  to  be  faithful  to  their  delegation, 
and  opened  the  career  of  revolution  by  openly  opposing  the 
power  of  the  crown,  which,  by  attempting  what  it  could 
not  carry  out,  lost  all  force  and  prestige.  The  scene  of  tbe 
**Oath  of  the  Tennis-Court"  killed  the  old  monarchy.  It 
exhibited  it  in  a  ridiculous  light.  It  aimed  at  ruling  by  force, 
H  insulted  and  tried  to  degrade  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  who  remained  calm,  dignified,  and  did  their  duty 
unawed  by  bayonets,  unintimidated  by  violence. 

From  that  hour  the  revolution  knew  its  power,  the  erown 
began  to  feel  its  utter  weakness  and  insignificance,  which  was 
made  more  completely  manifest  by  the  rapid  emigrauon  of 
those  who  had  sworn  to  defend  and  guard  the  throne  of 
Charlemagne,  which  since  has  been  so  unceremoniouely 
tossed  from  Bourbon  to  NapoleoDj  from  Napoleon  to  Bourbon, 
from  Bou^boi^to  Orleans,  and  thence  back  again  to  Na- 
poleon.. 


There  are  few  such  scenes  of.  unity  in  the  French  Revo- 
*lution.  It  augured  well ;  but  the  augury,  like  many  others, 
meant  nothing.  The  apple  of  discord  was  soon  to  frdl  amid 
that  assembly,  and  bring  about  terrible,  though  perhaps 
natural,  results.  The  year  1793  was  the  saturnalia  of  a  nation 
of  slaves,  bursting  without  preparation  into  liberty,  which, 
when  not  won  gradually  and  by  the  genuine  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  is  always  licence. 

Elected  to  the  Convention  by  the  section  of  the  Museum, 
in-  September,  '92,  David  exercised  over  the  assembly  the 
dictatorship  of  arts.  Everything  he  proposed  was  instantly 
decreed.  Two  French  artists,  Ruter  and  Chinard,  having 
been  attacked  at  Rome  by  the  sbirri  of  the  Inquisition  and 
taken  to  St.  Angelo,  David  was  immediately  informed  of  it 
by  a  letter  from  Topino  Xebrun,  his  pupil,  and  he  obtained  a 
decree  from  the  Convention  that  the  ministers  should  write 
energetically  to  the  Pope.  "He  further  obtained,"  says  a 
modem  writer,  <*  that  the  office  of  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Rome  should  be  suppressed,  as  he  hinuelf  says  in  a  letter, 
the  autograph  copy  of  which  is  before  us,  and  from  wJiich 
ooces  forth  his  hatred  of  the  old  institution  in  brutal  and 
coarse  words. 

David  voted  for  the  death  of  the  .king.  Oh  the  eve^jl  the 
execution,  Lepelletier  St.  Fargeau  having  been  assassinated  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  David  set  to  woftk,  and  two  months  after- 
wards he  presented  to  the  Convention  the  picture  of  the 
**  Last  Moments  of  Lepelletier."  The  victim  of  Paris  was 
represented  lying  on  the  ground,  the  torso  showing  the  bleed- 
ing wound  in  the  side,  relieved  by  the  white  linen ;  a  sword, 
suspended  by  a  thread  perpendicularly  over  the  wound,  is 
thrust  through  a  paper  <fn  which  is  written  these  words — "  I 
vote  the  death  of  the  tyrant."  •  On  this  occasion  David 
depicted  nature  in  all  its  energetic  truth  with  the  same  brush 
with  which  he  had  before  produced  the  "  Last  Supper  "  of 
Valentine.  He  was  even  more  true  and  more  expressive  in  his 
painting  of  "  Marat  Expiring,"  which  is  cevtainly  a  master- 
piece for  execution,  and  in  which  he  has  almost  idealised  the 
hideous  countenance  of  his  hero,  the  lunatic  revolutionist.  The 
assembly  accepted  the  present,  and  ordered  that  it  should  be 
engraved  at  the  public  expense,  and  that  the  honour  of  the  ^ 
Pantheon  should  be  publicly  given  to  Marat.  With  his  l\ead 
thrown  back,  and  his  hand  outside  the  bath,  Marat  holds 
out  a  scroll,  on  which  this  is  written — "  Give  an  assignat* 
to  the  mother  of  seven  children  whose  husband  has  died  for 
his  country." 

Marat's  body  was,  a  few  months  later,  cast  by  a  moh  into 
the  common  sewer. 

The  part  which  David  played  in  the  Convention  btdits 
brilliant  side ;  the  chief  direction  of  the  fine  arts,  the  command 
of  all  patriotic  festivals,  his  solicitude  for  the  laureate,  to  whom 
he  had  a  penmon  of  about  £100  per  annum  voted  for  the  five 
years  they  were  to  pass  in  perfecting  themselves  either  ia  Italy 
or  in  the  territory  of  the  republic,  were  all  proofs  of  his  love 
of  art.  It  was  Duvid  who  made  to  the  assembly  that  famous 
report,  which  began,  '*  A  statue  shall  be  erected  to  the 
people;  victory  wiTl  supply  the  bronsse."  At  last,  on  the 
19th  Prairial,  after  Robespierre's  speech  on  the  *^  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,"  David  developed  his  plan  of  the  *'  Festival  of  the 
Supreme  Being."  There  were  to  be  choirs  of  young  girls  and 
boys  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Panathenasa.  Paris  awoke  to 
the  sound  of  music  on  a  vast  scale.  The  altar  of  the  country, 
placed  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  was  to  be  the  front  of  an 
immense  procession,  in  which  the  members  of  the  Convention 
figured,  with  btmches  of  fiowers  zad  fruits  in  their  hands. 
Dances,  decorations,  burning  piles,  thousand-coloured  illu- 
minations, gave  to  this  fite  unprecedented  splendour  and 
grandeur  without  a  parallel ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  enormous 
pieces  of  shgwy  dap-trap  possible  only  in  France.  It  was 
very  nearly  the  death-warrant  of  all  who  conceived  it.  Com- 
promised among  the  conquered  of  Thermidor,  David'a  arrest 
was  ordered.  He  was  detained  in  the  Luxembourg  five 
months,  then  set  free,  and  then  arrested  again.  Supported  in 
the  Convention  by  Thibeaudeau,  Chenier,  Merlin  de  Douai, 
and  Boissy  d'Anglas^  who  had  experienced  his.  worth  in 
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private  life,  he  at  last  regained  his  liberty.  Theo  it  waa  that 
he  punted  the  pictuie  of  "  The  Babinci,"  which  ia  cngrkTCd  in 
ouf  pagei  (p.  333).  Th»  idea  of  thia  picture  came  to  him,  it 
ii  laid,  in  aomewhat  of  a  romantic  manner.  While  yet  a 
MfttiTe,  David  learnt  that  hii  wife,  th(n]g;h  parted  from  him 
for  lome  time,  did  her  ntmoit  to  aave  him,  and  even  confronted 
danger  for  hia  aake.  Touched  with  ihia  devotion,  he  retolved 
to  paint  her ;  but  after  aome  reflection  he  came  lo  the  con- 
clusion that  he,  DaTid,  the  legislator  of  painting,  ihould 
w)«p  hia  alluaioni  under  a  general  and  hiatorical  idea.  The 
.  Hi.,,  f  of  the  Sabincs  came  to  hia  thoughts. 


the  Uvea  of  thotuandi  of  wairiora  were  epared  by  the  hen 

of  the  women. 

"If  the  picture  of 'The  Sabinei,'"  aaya  aantlc,who,dMni^ 
partial  to  Louia  David,  ia  lometimea  aevere, "  were  to  be  criii- 
cally  examined  «a  a  maaterpieoe,  and  the  work  of  tha  chief  of  a 
achool,  we  ahould  have  to  proteat  againat  much  of  ita  iiHTin-n^B 
reputation ;  for  it  hu  neither  movement,  nor  chiaroiaro,  nn 
coD^trehenaion  of  that  akill  which  ia  diaptayed  in  the  group- 
ing of  many  figures.  Beside*,  theae  are  not  the  robort 
anceatora  of  the  reapers  of  Leopold  Robert.  We  can  scarcely 
reconcile  to  our  minda  how  it  ha{>peDa  that  auch  a  delicate. 


The  story  la  familiar  to  all  readers  of  iuacory.  The  Ronuuit 
having  eelabliahed  themselves  upon  their  rocky  fortress,  and 
b^g  without  wives,  made  an  inroad  upon  their  neighboura, 
the  Sahinea,  and  carried  away  their  younger  and  more  beauti- 
ful women.  The  Sabinee,  after  preparationa  wh^ch  comnnted 
tkime  tiow,  came  out  to  revenge  the  outrage.  The  Bomana 
armed  to  rwiat  their  enemie*,  and  a  teni&c  combat  had 
commenced,  when  the  women,  who  had  hnsbanda  and  children 
on  one  side  and  falheia  and  brothera  on  the  otiier,  ruahed  in, 
placed  thanaeWea  betwem  the  comfaatanta,  and  alayed  the 
contett    A  treaty  of  u^tj  nd  peao*  tlwn  took  pfaice,  and 


elegant,  and  perfoned  warrior  aa  Romului  ahonid  have  t< 
forth  from  thoae  Roman  walls,  whote  heavy,  mauive  conati 
tions,  starting  from  theTarpeian  rock,  are  aeen  in  thediatance. 
We  wonder  how  it  can  be  that  thia  well-fed  hero,  with  inch 
delicate  flaab,  rubbed  doubtleat  with  aromatic  oils,  ao  gracious, 
ao  dean,  ao  well  combed,  should  be  the  nureling  of  the  she- 
wolf,  the  founder  of  that  savaga  colony  of  briganda  who  ware 
declined  in  theii  lavage  ardour  to  conquer  the  wmid.  It  ia 
hard  to  thiwV  that  that  gentlemanly  delicate  hand  slew 
Ramua.  Pousain  ia  more  true,  more  hi(10Ticf|L  The  heroea 
of  David  are  gladiaton,  who.atand  tr  *--  —■—'—-•  '—' —  — 


9  baadi^nd  before  a 
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aunbled  people,  who  are  ready  to  die  or  kill  elegfuitly.    The  the  old  woman  who  «howB  thM  ilie  hsa  nurtared  Roiuhw, 

tnonagea    of    Ponwm'i    paintings    are   coane,    barbarous,  and  the  mother  holding  up  her  child  aloft  before  the  armiea, 

rtmitive  t  they  move  about  nsturaUy,  if  not  nobly.     It  i«  a  The  aimoui-beorers  ara  Tery  fine  in  form,  but  too  much  in  the 

ingh  and  vigoroua  scuffle,  in  which  people  tear  each  other's  style  of  the  statue*  of  the  time  of  Hadrian ;  they  er«  figVTH 

iir,  and  in  which  men  watch  fiom  each  other  superb  women,  which  do  not  move~-which  oould  not  move." 


who  are  handtome  without  seeking  to  show  it ;  while  the  The  same  critic,  having  exhaiuled  his  blame,  tume  to  tha  • 

Ssbine*  of  David  are  scented  with  musk,  pretty,  and  coquet-  other  side  of  the  picture  :—"E»ery thing,  however,  must  be 

liili,  and  elegant,  even  itv  the  disorder  of  their  hur.    Their  said'.    If  the  picture  of  •  The  Sabines '  is  not  a  real  masterpiece 

geatnrei  are  theatrical,  their  position  full  of  afectation.    And  for  three  ressons^because  the  pantomime  is  improbable,  in 

jn  in  luanj  of  the  figurea  we  find  the  great  master-band :  not  being  treated  according  to  the  proper  fashion,  and  because 

'■  /.,  that  of  Die  old  warrior  who  ia  sheathing  hia  aword,  of  th«  light  ia  without  play,  and  the  compoaition  without  true 
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.optics— we  must  own  that  the  flgurea,  considered  separateljr, 
are  admirably  modelled.  The  Romulus,  the  centre  figure,  is  an 
Apollo  with  a  helmet,  a  javelin,  and  a  golden  buckler  ;  it  is  a 
figure  of  the  finest  time  of  youth  ;  all  is  simple,  pure,  and 
clothed  in  a  soft  skin,  with  a  wavy  and  gentlo  outline ;  while 
the  whole  reveals  the  serenity  of  the  demigod.  The  figure  of 
Tatius,  more  masculine  and  robust,  and  belonging  to  a  less 
elevated  type,  is  of  itself  a  masterpiece,  not  only  for  the  beauty 
of  the  torso,  the  individuality  of  the  limbs,  and  the  perfection 
of  every  form —severely  studied  even  to  their  finest  extremities, 
and  firm  as  the  muscles  of  the  Laocoon — but  also  because  the 
face  demonstrates  a  fierce  pride  of  which  antiquity  itself  has 
shown  few  examples,  except  in  the  figures  of  Ajax.  David,  in 
this  picture,  seems  to  have  added  to  the  antique  the  passionate 
sentiment  of  Polydorus  of  Caravagio.  Some  parts  of  the 
picture  of  *  The  Sabines  '—the  children,  for  example,  especially 
those  who,  with  their  hands  on  the  ground,  seem  to  smile  at 
the  spectator — ^are  admirably  executed.  The  eyes  seom  to 
shine,  and  the  very  carnation  has  life  in  it.  As  for  the  horses, 
they  have  not  the  antique  character  so  desirable  in  this  style  ; 
they  are  not  painted  correcUy  from  nature.  At  the  time  when 
David  painted  '  The  Sabines,'  it  is  true  the  horses  of  Phidias 
were  unknown.  It  was  many,  years  after,  that  the  fragments 
of  the  Parthenon  were  taken  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  and 
multiplied  all  ovir  France  by  copies." 

The  eminent  critic  might  have  added  that  Romulus  and 
Tatius  are  very  fanciful  sketches,  as  far  as  costume  are  con- 
cerned. David  preferred  showing  his  power  over  the  human 
figure,  his  admirable  capacity  for  delineating  sinew,  muscle,  and 
limb  to  correctness.  A  hero,  who  could  display  such  a  helmet, 
javelin,  and  buckler  as  those  of  Romulus,  would  not  have  been 

•  wholly  denuded.  Many  other  incongruities  might  be  pointed 
out.  The  fact  is,  that  David  was  not  quite  so  great  as  many 
of  his  countrymen  have  tried  to  make  him  out  to  be.  He  was 
an  earnest  and  studious  lover  of  art,  who  did  some  very  great 
hings,  but  who  never  produced  one  of  those  mighty  and 
suggestive  masterpieces  which  have  immortalised  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raffaelle.  * 

In  1795,  David  proposed  to  H.  Rousselin  de  St.  Albin,  a 
friend  of  Danton's,  to  paint  him  a  portrait  of  the  famous 
tribune.  He  traced  the  portrait  from  memory,  assisted  by  a 
very  feebly  executed  marble  bust  This  drawing  is  of  ines- 
timable value.  It  is  dashed  off.  boldly,  with  extreme  fire  and 
energy.  Some  pencil  dashes,  executed  with  extreme  freedom, 
some  Vigorous  cuts,  have  sufficed  to  place  before  us  the  revo- 
lutionary genius,  in  his  crushed  mask,  half  lion,  half  bull-dog, 
sublime  in  its  ugliness.  When  he  had  finished  it,  David 
examined  it  for  some  time,  arid  offering  it  to  St.  Albin,  said : 
<*Take  that;  I  give  you  Jupiter  Olympus."  These  words 
were  not  without  meaning  from  a  man  who  wished  to  efface 
all  idea  of  participation  in  the  death  of  Danton.  The  gallery 
of  Messieurs  St.  Albin,  which  we  visited  many  times  a  few 
years  ago,  contains  the  most  valuable  memorials  of  the  revo- 
lution ;  and  M.  de  Lamartine  derived  much  information  for 
his  late  eloquent  works  from  that  unique  collection,  which,  if 
still  in  existence,  can  by  their  politeness  be  always  visited. 
David  had  many  features  in  his  political  life,  which  the  art- 
historian  can  scarcely  wish  to  touch  upon.  But  we  cannot 
forbear  comparing  the  David,  who  was  the  devoted  friend  of 
Robespierre  fifhd  St.  Just,  with  the  aame  man  denying  his 
fallen  friends,  and  spuming  his  former  role,  to  accept  the  title 
of  first  painter  to  ihe  emperor— he  had  been  first  painter  to 
Louis  XVI.— induced,  doubUess,  by  the  thought  of  figuring 
in  history  as  another  Apelles  to  another  AleKander.  Young 
Robespierre  asking  to  die  with  his  brother— young  Robespierre, 
to  whom  Napoleon  owed  so  much  of  his  promotion — ^presents 
a  more  noble  spectacle  than  the  fickle  and  versatile  artist.  3ut 
though  David  went  as  far  as  the  most  extreme  men  of  the  Moun- 
tain, Marat  excepted,  his  artistic  reputation  saved  him  from 
the  unmitigated  obloquy  lavished  on  the  men  of  the  revolution. 
.  Napoleon  ordered  him  to  paint,  for  the  sum  of  180,000 
francs,  the  two  pictures,  "The  Distribution  of  the  Eagles" 
and  "  The  Coronation,"  which  are  to  be  found  at  every  stall 

in  France.     They  are  gigantic  compositions.     The  first  is* 


monotonous,  and  inevitably  so,  from  the  crush  of 
which  has  in  reality  overwhelmed  the  beautiful  and  the 
In  those  days  all,  even  art,  bent  beneath  the  sword.  The 
is  inflated,  and  the  perspective  bad.  "The  Coironatioii 
more  successful.  It  is  wisely  and  nobly,  grouped.  It  oooi 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  portraits,  painted  consctentioi 
and  striking  in  likeness^  especially  those  of  Talleyrand,  Bt 
dotte,  and  Cambaceres,  who  sti^d  in  the  foreground.  The 
ment  chosen  by  the  painter  is  that  when  the  emperor,  hai 
crowned  himself  with  his  own  hands,  is  about  to  place 
crown  qn  the  head  of  Josephine.  The  head  of  Napoleoa^ 
radiant,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  lines  adds  to  the  grandecr 
the  figure.  As  usual  with  all  painters  after  Napoleon  wa 
emperor,  David  idealises  the  man.  The  group  of  pries u  i 
very  excellent ;  there  are  some  heads  in  the  number,  whit^ 
seem  to  live  and  speak.  The  silk,  the  velvet,  the  ermine.  9] 
the  stuff»,  all  the  costumes,  are  admirably  rendered ;  but  il 
whole  is  cold ;  we  seem  to  want  more  noi«e,  more  animaTToai 
more  crowds,  a  long  nave  full  of  peopled—less  etiquette,  in  fsei 
and  some  other  background,  instead  of  those  marble  pillsa 
which  check  the  vision.  David,  who  thoroughly  comptc- 
hended  the  tone  which  suited  each  particular  object,  did  nJi 
comprehend  those  great  combinations  of  colour  with  light^ 
which,  by  learned  gradations  of  tone,  arrive  at  magnificence  azhi 
grandeur.  In  his  ordinary  style  he  had  represented  Pope  Piiu 
YII.  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  a  useless  actor,  looking  09 
at  the  imitator  of  Charlemagne.  But  the  emperor  ordenrd 
him  to  raise  the  powerless  hands  in  sign  of  benediction.  **  l 
did  not  bring  him  from  so  far,'*  said  he,  '*  to  do  nothing.*' 

"The  Portrait  of  Pius  VII.,"  by  David  (p.  336),  has  been  vert 
highly  lauded.    There  is  certainly  a  great  power  of  modelling 
in  it.    The  simplicity  of  the  execution  is  great,  and  nature  is 
reproduced  with  great  fidelity,  while  the  style  is  correct  and 
firm.    The  hands  are  treated  with  the  feeling  of  a  Philippe  de 
Champagne,  and  yet  with  more  fiaiveti.    This  is  held,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  nothing  but  a  littie  bit  of  Dutch  imitation :  the 
painter  has  added  nothing  of  his  own :  if  there  be  thought  in 
the  head,  it  is  because  of  the  originaL    There  is  none  of  the 
idealism  of  the  great  painter.    David  has  done  hotking  but 
copy  marked  features — features  which  present  a  mixture  of 
roughness  and  elevation  of  character — fhe  Italian's  look,  and 
the  movement  of  his  black  eyebrows.    It  is  really  a  fine  thing, 
admirably  executed;  but  the  beauty  of  the  model,  his  ex- 
pression, his  rank,  his  renown,  produced  this  of  themselves. 
David,  with  the  Pope  before  him,  was  what  he  always  was— s 
first-rate  artist,  an  incomparable  master  of  graphic  science 
and  the  art  of  modelling ;  but  this  reality  is  p.  litUe  naked, 
without  ideal,  without  interpretation,  and  the  study  of  form 
appears  to  have  absorbed  everything.     If  we  examine  the 
portrait  of  the  same  Pius  YII.,  by  Lawrence,  we  find  it  fiill  of 
poetry  and  grandeur:    the  head  beams  with  animation,  it 
shines  with  intelligence,  and  there  is  a  lightning  fiash  in  the 
glance.     Genius  shines  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign  pontiff 
through  the  plebeian  envelope ;  the  weight  of  the  chin,  the 
thick  form  of  the  mouth,  are  compensated  by  the  delicacj, 
beauty,  and  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  eye.    Instead  of  the 
Pope  of  David,  sitting  tranquilly  near  a  wall,  nothing  indicat- 
ing his  sovefeignty  except  the  Roman  purple,  Lawrence  has 
given  us  a  prince  of  the  Church  surrounded  by  splendours 
and  amidst  the  wonders  of  the  Yatican.    If  his  fiice  is  uneasy, 
if  his  eyes  fiash,  if  his  whole  person  is  in  meti<m,  if  his  whole 
physiognomy  fiags,  it  is  to  remind  us  of  the  wandering  and 
uneasy  existence  of  the  celebrated  prelate. 

David  never  was  more  poetical,  never  more  successful,  than 
in  his  celebrated  picture  of  "Napoleon  crossing  Mount  St. 
Bernard"  (p.  337).  One  can  gaze  with  pleasure  on  this  robust 
horse,  which  seems  to  tremble  beneath  the  weight  of  his 
illustrious  rider,  and  one  examines,  with  a  curious  eye,  this 
beardless  general  crossing  the  rocks  where  are  engraved  the 
names  of  Hannibal  and  Charlemagne,  while  the  breath  of 
fortune  sends  the  folds  of  his  mantle  waving  to  the  summits  of 
the  Alps.    Thia  is  a  great  picture. 

The  day  the  allies  entered  Paris«  David  finished  his 
"  Leonid."      The  picture  of  '"  Thermbpylse  "  dates  from 
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terrible  inT&«ioii»  the.end  Of  thA  bold  bad  man's  ambition^ 
» idea  of  the  picture  ii  happy,  and  the  isolation  of  the  he^" 
>fuda0  is  good.  He  has  just  spoken  familiarly  with  his  sol- 
rs,  and  promised  them  that  they  shall  sup  with  Pluto.  He  is 
w  mute,  pensive,  his  mind  is  far  away  in  the  abode  of  the 
[».  The  whole»  the  full'sublimity  of  his  sacrifice  appears  to 
1,  and  makes  him  radiant  with  solemn  delight.  As  he  was 
Boul  of  the'  troop,  DsTid  has  made  him  the  centre  of  the 
ture.  Around  him  all  is  in  motion,  all  agitated ;  every  one 
pares  ;  the  trumpets  sound  the  hour  of  death ;  a  last  crown 
offered  to  Venus ;  and,  to  add  \o  the  emotion,  a  sketch  of 
1  life  is  introduced,  in  the  persons  of  the  slaves  bearing 
rdens,  and  of  mules  carrying  the  baggage. of  the  army.  The 
?cution  of  this  picture,  confided  almost  wholly  to  M.  > 
luget,  one  of  the  ablest  practitioners  of  the  school,  is  care- 
ly  soft  and  somewhat  coquettish,  too  much  so  for  the 
bject.  These  faults,  however,  escaped  the  masses,  and  the 
prcftslon  made  by  the  picture  was  immense. 
In  1816,  David  expatriated  himself  and  went  to  Brussels, 
law  of  amnesty  condenmed  him  to  exile.  He  was  lucky  to 
cape  the  horrible  massacres,  equal  in  bloodiness  to  those  of 
e  Terror,  which  followed  the  Restoration.  David  was  more 
nsistent  now  than  in  earlier  days.  He  would  neither  ask 
irdon  nor  yield  to  the  earnest  request  of  M.  de  Humboldt, 
ho  offered  him,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  title 
'  minister  of  arts  at  Berlin.  The  brother  of  the  king  himself 
sited  the  painter,  and  wished  to  take  him  away  in  his 
tfriage.  **  You  will  paint  us,"  he  said,  **  as  you  have 
tinted  that  general,'*  pointing  to  the  magnificent  portrait  of 
le  Marshal  Gerard.  The  old  quondam  republican  this  time 
f^raiBted  in  his  refusal. 

He  lived  ten  years  at  Brussels,  honoured  by  every  one, 
»ded  with  favours  by  the  king  of  the  Low  Countries  and  the 
'rincc  of  Orange,  adored  by  his  new  pupils,  for  he  stuck  to 
Its  art  to  the  day  of  lus  death.  As  he  was  about  to  die,  the  ^ 
xtnsiatent  old  heathen  asked  for  the  engraving  of  "  Leonidas." 
ie  had  it  placed  before  him,  looked  for  some  time  at  it  and 
aid,  "  I  am  the  only  man  who  could  have  succeeded  in  con- 
ceiving and  executing  that  head."  These  were  his  last  'cords. 
fie  died  on  the  29th  December,  1825. 

The  Kestoration  showed  all  its  petty  and  mean  pitilessness 
towards  David ;  it  carried  its  revenge  even  beyond  the  grave 
)y  &  refinement  of  cruelty  scarcely  to  be  credited.  Despite 
the  earnest  supplications  of  his  family,  of  his  friends,' of  so 
many  illustrious  pupils — despite  all  those  speaking  witnesses 
to  his  fame  which  dotted  the  Louvre,  the  government  would 
neither  pardon  him  alive,  nor  allow  his  body  to  return  after 
death.  His  coffin  was  stopped  at  the  frontier  with  a  savage 
barbarity  which  raised  a  cry  of  indignation  over  all  Europe. 
The  liberal  party  in  France  made  good  use  of  the  circumstance, 
and  Beranger  wrote  upon  the  subject  one  of  the  most  terrible 
of  hia  songs. 

David  was  great  in  drawing  and  in  style)  as  Rubens  was  great 
in  colour  and  fancy.  If  we  wished  to  deny  David  wholly,  we 
must  deny  the  whole  French  school ;  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  which  is  to  excel  rather  in  substance  than  in  form. 
Darid  had  nothing  original  about  him  as  far  as  the  execution 
i»  concerned;  sometimes  he  is  led  away  by  the  touch  of 
Valentine ;  sometimes  he  falls  into  the  porcelain^and  labpure.dly 
polished  style  of  Van  der  Wert ;  sometimes  he  takes  up  the 
line  of  Dominichino,  whose  timid  and  grayish  tones  he 
adopts  without  warmth  and  without  earnestness.  Then, 
when  he  grew  old  and  lived  in  Flanders,  he  allowed  himself  to 
he  won  by  colour :  he  loved  to  unite  RafTaeUe  and  Rubens^ 
and  ended  by  producing  his  "  Mars  and  Venus." 

The  great  merit  of  David  is  the  thought,  the  conception. 
Xo  French  artist  has  ever  had  a  higher  idea  of  paliting, 
though  applying  his  ut  to  the  things  of  this  world,  and  mak- 
ing the  world  his  all  in  all.  And  yet,  when  we  recollect  how 
David  was  mixed  up  with  the  terrible  and  mighty  deeds  of  the 
Convention,  we  wonder  at  his  coldness.  One  would  expect  a 
■t'iing  evidence  of  fiery  emotion,  dashing  colours— and  we 
find  tranquil  forms,  beauties  correct  as  a  statue,  but  as  cold ; 
vsponng  historical  personages,  motionless  as  marble.     We 


seek  the  burning  conception  of  the  reyolutionist — we  find  our- 
selves examining  the  productions  of  a  solemn  legislator.    * 

The  fact  is,  David  wanted  the  vivifying  influence  of  some 
spiritual  faith.  He  was  a  mere  materialist.  Having  no  belief 
in  Christianity,  man  became  to  him  a  machine  with  limbs  and 
muscles. '  Hence  his  cold  and  stiff  character ;  hence  the  want 
of  mind,  of  soul,  in  his  pictures.  The  inner  man  speaks  not 
to  us  through  the  eyes :  woman  is,  on  his  canvas,  a  mere 
beautiful  animal,  beautifully  painted.  There  is  no  ideality, 
no  poetry,  no  connecting  link  between  the  mere  human  firame  ' 
and  the  speaking,  living,  thinking  thing  within.  His  best, 
picture  is  *'The  Death  of  Socrates;"  and  here  the  head  we 
admire  is  that  of  the  philosopher,  whose  countenance  is  lit  up 
as  he  expounds  his  theory  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
David,  imbued  with  the  warm  and  elevating  sympathies  and 
the  ennobling  faith  of  Christ,  would  not  have  been  the  artist 
he  was ;  he  would  have  been  truly  great.  His  materialism 
stunted  his  conceptions  and  dwarfed  his  mind. 

David  had  unbounded  influence  over  his  pupils.  When  he 
entered  the  workshop  every  one  was  silent,  and  none  took  the 
liberty  to  joke,  so  much  were  they  impressed  by  his  presence. 
It  is  true  he  was  jovial  and  even  familiar  in  his  language, 
despite  his  dignity  of  manner;  but  his  lofty  stature,  hia 
imposing  bearing,  his  look,  and  perhaps  the  remembrance  of 
the  terrible  part  that  had  been  played  by  the  ex-Conventionist, 
all  this  intimidated.  His  face  would  have  been  handsome, 
had  its  left  side  not  been  disfigured  by  an  accident,  which  . 
had  swelled  the  cheek,  and  imparted  a  sidelong  expression  to 
the  lip,  which  made  him  always  look  harsh  and  sneering. 
Though  this  deformity  interfered  with  his  pronimciation,  he 
expressed  himself  neatly  and  w^ith  precision,  like  a  man  who 
had  always  moved  in  enlightened  circles.  He  neither  taught 
his  pupils  colour  nor  the  manual  process,  which  he  disdained. 
His  lessons  were  confined  to  teaching  the  great  principles  of 
art,  to  style,  to  the  study  of  the  antique  combined  with  that 
of  the  natural  model,  and  to  perspective,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary, he  said,  not  only  to  know,  but  to  feel. 

Two  things  will  preserve  the  remembrance  of  David — ^his 
school,  and  his  works.  His  pictures  are  certainly  his  best 
works.  Gros,  Girodet,  and  Gerard,  are  worth  more  thaii  the 
Sabines.  The  enormous  influence  he  exercised  over  the 
character  of  his  era,  and  that  era  one  of  such  greatness,  will 
be  his  first  title  to  glory.  This  influence  was  continental,  and 
it  transformed  and  changed  nearly  every  school  in  Europe. 
David  persuaded  the  Flemish  artists  that  it  was  necessary  to 
draw.  He  it  was  who  persuaded  the  painters  of  Rome  that 
pagan  art  was  better  than  catholic  art.  In  France  he  did 
good ;  he  brought  back  art  to  something  like  a  serious  position ; 
he  organised  magnificent /e^^-j ;  he  brought  about  a  revolution 
in  costume,  furniture,  ornaments,  and  decorations.  He  was 
the  absolute  master  of  the  arts. 

And,  moreover,  alongside  of  that  beauty  which  owes  its 
success  to  contemporary  ideas,  there  is  another,  independent 
of  circumstances  and  fashion,  an  absolute  beauty  which  is  of 
all  countries  and  of  all  time.  This  is  to  be  found  in  David, 
when,  in  presence  of  the  dead  body  of  Lepelletier  or. of  the 
bath  of  Marat,  he  forgbt  the  lessons  and- teachings  of  systems 
to  attack  frankly  nature  herself.  The  painter  then  will  live 
as  long  as  the  chjef  of  the,  school ;  a^dshoulsl.ppsterity  forget 
the  influence  of  David,  to  think  only  of  his  personal  works,  , 
there  will  still  remain  ix^.  the  minds  of , his  cotlntrymen  a 
passionate  image,  like  the  *  *  O  ath  of  the  Tennis-  Court, "  or  a  calm,  . 
imposing,^  and  sublime  idea,  like  the  **  Death  of  Socrates." 

A  catalogue  of  the  works  of  David  would  be  very  difficult 
to  give;  there  are,  however,  certain  of  his  pictures  which 
should  be  recorded. 

1772.  "  Combat  oj  Minerva  sg  linst  Mars  aided  by  Venu^.V 
The  second  prize  of  Rome. 

177a.  **The  Loves  oj  '*Vniiochus  and  Stratonica."  Ihis 
picture  fetched  a  high'  price,  and  is  now  in  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  ArtSt 

Then  he  painted  the  roof  nnd  the  wainscot  of  the  salon  of 
Mademoiselle  Guimard  (the  Temple  of  Terpsichore),  Rue  du 
Mont  Blanc  (Rue  de  la  Chiusece  d'Antin),  Paris. 
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Exhibition  of  1787.  "BBU«Miu»."' 

"  S&int  Boch  Interceding  yrith  the  Virgin  foi  thB  Cuie  of 
thow  itrickeQ  with  the  Plague,"  Thii  picture  i«  «t  Uaneillea, 
in  the  Quarantine. 

■•  Portrait  of  M.  Fotoki  on  honebick." 

BxhibiUonof  1TB3.  "TheOrief  of  Andromache."  This  wh 
the  picture  which  gained  him  an  ealrance  into  the  Academy. 

FortraitB  of  M.  Deimaiaont,  uncle  of  Dand;  of  Madame 
Feooul ;  of  M.  Leioy,  doctor ;  of  H.  the  Count  de  Clermont 
d'Amboiae;  ofM.  Joubert. 

BshibiUon  of  173S.  "Oath  of  the  Horatii;"  painted  at 
Soma  for  the  king,  in  1T81. 

<*  Beliaariui,"  reduced. 

"PottnutofM,  P ." 


."The  Oath  of  the  Tenni«-Co«rt"  Hii  beat  pictwe 
flniahed  by  H.  Cou|^. 

1793.  "TheLaatMomentaof LepeUetiwdeSuntFvgMtL" 
Thia  labUau  wu  exhibited  in  the  hall  occupied  bj  the  Coo- 
ventioii. 

Portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Lepelletis,  and  of  a  dAOghtei 
the  French  nation. 

"Uarat  aaaauinated  in  hia  Bath;"  a  half-fignre,  aiM  (rf| 
nature.  This  picture  wh  exhibited  to  public  view  to  1846,  ioi 
the  Baiaar  Bonne  Souvelle.-  I 

Porttait*  of  Bailly,  Or^Are,  de  Prieur,  of  Robe«pien«,  o  ' 
St.  lust,  of  Jean  Bon  Saint  Andrf,  of  Hatie  Joeeph  Cheaia,] 
of  Boiasy  d'Anglae.  Tbete  are  in  the  gallery  of  the  Couali 
de  Saint  AlUn.  i 


BBLiiuuim. — PBOM  a  riorriiia  sr  datid. 


ExhiUtion  of  IfST.  "Death  of  Socrateai"  belonging  to 
H.  Trudaine.  ' 

A  reduced  copy  of  "The  Horatii,"  nearly  wholly  from  the 
hand  of  Girodet ;  belonging  to  M.  Firmin  Didot. 

Exhibition  of  I'SB.  "  J.  Brutus,  First  Consul,  haTing  juat 
witnessed  the  execution  of  his  two  sons,  executed  by  his 
orders."  The  lictora  are  taking  away  the  bodies. 

"The  Loves  of  Psris  and  Helen." 

Portraits  of  Honsieur  and  Hadame  LsToisiei,  of  M> 
Tbelssion  de  Sorey,  of  Madame  de  Sorcy,  of  Hadame 
d'Orvilliers,  of  Hadame  de  Brehan,  of  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Vassal,  of  Madame  Lecoulteux,  and  Madame 
Uocquart. 

"Louis  XVI.  entering  the 'Constituent  Assembly."  This 
picture  i*  lost. 


"  The  Death  of  young  Barra." 

Bxhibiaon  of  the  year  IV.  (1795.)  "  Portrait  of  a  WomiD  | 
and  a  Child."  , 

1799.  "  Sappho  and  Phaon."    Now  in  Russia. 
"Romulos."  I 

1800.  "  An  Eqneetrian  Portrait  of  the  First  Consul  Crouii^ 
the  St.  Bernard,"     Th^e  aie  fire  copies  of  this  celebrated 

Portraits  of  Madame  Vemlnac,  of  Madame  Pnsloret,  of 
Madame  Trudaine,  of  Madame  Recamier,  of  Blau  and  Meyet, 
of  M.  Fenneiin  Villandois, 

IBOl.  "  Pope  Plus  VII.  and  Cardinal  C^rara." 

1805.  "  Portrait  of  Piul  VII." 

1808.  "The  Coronation." 

"TheSabinea." 
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■'  A  fiill-lengih  Portiait  of  the  Empeioi."    Thii  belongs  to 
g  King  of  WeBtphalia. 

Exhibition  of  1810.  "  The  0«»h  of  the  Airoy  at  the  DUtrU 
ition  of  Iha  Esglea." 

"  The  Emperoi  atanding  in  hit  Cabinet."    Thit  poitroit  wai 
lintrd  for  the  Marqoia  of  Douglat, 

When  it  was  neaxlj  finifhed,  the  emperoi  came  in  fuddeoly 
.  the  alilier  of  the  artiat,  who  had  Sitherto  concealed  it  from 
jn.    Be  saw  thia  picture  at  a  glance. 
■'Admirable!"  he  cried.     "I  miiat  have  that,  DaTid." 
"  Siie,  I  am  aony ;  but  it  ia  aold — it  ii  an  order." 
"  Paint  another  ;  I  muit  have  this." 

"  I  sm  BDiTf,  tire,  but  thii  painting  ia  told,"  repUed  David, 
Bpeetfully  but  firtnly. 

■'Who  has  bought  it?"  aslied  Napole<Hi,  onwliote  brow 
le  imperial  frown  was  collecting.  * 

'■  The  Marquia  of  Douglas " 


1816.  "  Love  quitting  Psyche  early  in  the  Morning." 

"  Teletnachus  and  Gucbaiia." 

"  The  Coronatjon,"  another  piotuie ;  sold  iitt  for  £8,000, 
then  for  £6(1. 

"The  Anger  of  Achillee,"  "An  old  Sqity  telling 
fortune*." 

1824.  "  llan  disarmed  by  Tenut."  Thia  picture  was  ex- 
hibited for  the  benefit  of  the  old  men's  hospital  at  Brussels, 
and  then  in  Paris  for  the  benefit  of  the  suUldt,  to  whom  it 
brought  no  less  than  46,000  fitncs. 

Our  Tiews  relative  to  French  Art  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
lupparted  by  the  author  of  a  book  which  has  appeared  since 
the  abo»e  was  written.  "  The  Purple  Tints  of  Paris  "  •  thus 
describe*  Ait  in  France: — "One  of  the  distinctive  charac- 
teriitict  of  the  French  nation  it  it)  love  of  Art.  No  one  can 
deny  that  it  possesses  this  in  an  eminent  degiec,  t):c>ugh,  troia 
want  of  proper  calculation,  the  practical  resul'.^  aie  not  com- 


"What!  an  Englishmsn  carry  off  this  prize — the  best  you 
hire  ever  painted  of  me  f    No!    Itoannotbe." 

"Sire,  I  have  told  it." ■ 

Napoleon,  who  was  extremely  passionate,  and  whose  passion 
sometimes  made  him  do  little  things,  raised  his  foot  in  an 
msttot  of  ungovernable  rage,  and  put  it  through  the  canvas. 
He  then  walked  away,  leaving  the  amazed  artbt  to  gate  at 
tne  ruin  of  hit  admirable  painting. 

"Sen  morning  Bavid  wat.  sent  for  to  join  the  emperor's 
bceaktiat-table.  Not  a  word  was  said  on  the  tubject  of  the 
previous  day's  discuttion;  but  the  manner  of  the  emperor 
*u  K  gfntle,  and  he  took  the  hand  of  the  artist  with  so 
much  sffection,  that  David  clearly  understood  that  the  man 
apologised,    though*  the  crowned   head  was    too  proud  to 

The  picttue  was  re-paintcd,  and  is,  we  believe,  ttill  in  the 
P*»«*iion  of  the  Marquis  of  Douglas. 
18U.  "  ThennopylEe,"  siie  of  nature. 


mensurate  with  the  strength  of  the  pasKlon—at  least,  in  the 
higher  departments.  The  Frenchwoman,  when  she  chooses 
the  colour  of  her  dress,  and  arranges  its  graceful  folds,  is  an 
aifist— quite  aa  much  as  the  cook  or  the  historical  painter. 
The  ouvrier,  when  he  creates  a  table,  a  work-box,  a  vase,  a 
watch,  or  a  brooch,  is  pre-eminently  an  artist.  Even  the  Isd 
who  displays  shawls  and  muslins  in  a  shop-window  hss  the 
artistic  feeling.  It  is  not  surprisLng,  therefore,  that  the 
number  of  persone  who  apply  themselves  to  drawing,  and 
painting,  and  sculpture,  is  immense.  In  Paris  alone  there  are 
rather  more  than  six  thousand  artists,  in  our  sense  qf  the 
word,  of  whom  one  half  are  amateurs,  and  the  other  half  gain, 
or  endeavour  to  gain,  a  living  by  their  profeMioa.  Almost 
the  whole  of  them  have  spent  leveral  years  in  the  atelier  or 
studio  of  a  master,  and  have  acquired  a  certain  etprit  da  corpi, 
and  a  peculiar  way  of  viewing  things.    The  great  majority 

■  "Purple  Tints  of  Paris."    By  Bvle  St.  John 
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are  repubUcanv,  more  or  lets  funslical — though  tome  of  the 
most  euccestfitl  gentlemen  now  affect  aristocratie  ideas. 
'  '*I  hare  hinted  tJbat  Prench  Ipye  of  art,  in  as  far  as  it  has 
to  do  with  patronage,  is  by  no  means  enlightened.  To  prove 
.  this  would  take  me  into  a  special  dlBcussion,  and  nei^essitate 
inyidiotts  remarks.  I  could  give  instances  innumerable  to 
prove  that  the  small  elass  of  persons  who  buy  pictures  are 
directed  in  their  choice  mere  by  accident  than  by  science,  and 
that  the  public  willingly  admires  when  it  is  told  to  admire. 
The  history  of  the  reputation  of  Prud*hon,  now  so  popular,  is 
a  case  in  point.  During  his  life-time  he  was  only  appreciated 
by  a  few  friends,  connoisseurs,  but  uninfluential ;  and  it  was 
only  twenty  years  after  his  death  that  he  began  to  be  talked  of. 
At  present,  pictures  which  would  scarcely  be  sold  at  all  in 
his  life,  new  fetch  thousands  of  francs,  and  there  is  a  disposi- 
tioA  to  overrate  him.    I  know  an  instance  in  which  an  amateur, 


bewitched,  and  away  it .  goes,  iikid  a  pack  of  hcmads  i^ 
puss,  until  some  other  game  crosses  the  track,  when  it  tvn 
aside  and  leaves  the.  first  victim-  of .  its  -  enthusiasm  aatoiiiihii 
and  no  doubt  rather  grieved,  at  its  safety. 

*'  It  was  not  till,  about  the  time  of  the  Fronde,  that  d 
young  nobility  of  France,  sent  abroad  by  their  lfunilie§  * 
travel  out  of  the  way  of  civil  dijMensions,  acquired  and  faron^ 
home  a  real  admiration  for  art.  Some  fifty  genUemeii,  m 
means  and  leisure  at  their  disposal,  began  then  to  praise  ai 
buy  pictures,  and  encourage  genius  to  do  its  best.  Then  tsa 
was,  perhaps,  never  very  refined.  At  any  rate  it  tk^H 
deteriorated.  Yet,  up  to  the  revolution,  there  was  a  constai 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  enlightened  patronage  of  art 
little  previously,  the  wealthy  hourgeoitie^  more  from  imilatk 
than  any  other  caiue,  had  begun  to  purchase  pictures,  and  t 
to  un^stand  their  beauties.    Probably,  had  things  remain 
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who  spoke  with  contempt  of  a  now  well-known  painter*  was 
rebuked  severely  by  a  critic,  and  was  possessed,  six  months 
afterwards,  of  pieces  by  that  very  hand  to  the  value  of  eight 
hundred  pounds.  A  more  singular  case  of  the  same  kind 
would  require  the  mention  of  individuals  now  living';  but 
perhaps  this  sort  of  thing  is  sufficiently  common  all  the  world 
over  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  what  must  be  its 
manifestations  where  it  exists  in  an  excessive  degree. 

« I  compare  the  growth  of  a  reputation,  artistic  or  literary, 
in  France,  to  the  progress  of  the  Giaour  in  *  Vathek,'  who, 
afterilie  has  been  kicked  from  the  steps  of  the  throne,  rolls 
himself  into  a  ball,  and  by  some  unaccountable  attraction 
draws  after  him  the  deadly-eyed  prince,  Carathis,  the  war 
minister,  the  courtiers,  the  people— even  the  halt  and  the 
infirm.  By  some  accident,  one  or  two  amateurs  become  con- 
vinced, wiUi  or  without  reason,  that  a  man  has  genius,  and 
begin  running  after  him.    Very  soon  the  whole  country  is 


quiet,  the  education  of  their  taste  would  have  been  succeAsfal 
but  time  was  not  allowed  them,  and  they  were  left  heirs  of  t 
fashion  instead  of  a  science.  They,  as  well  as  the  people  it 
large,  had  an  intuitive  veneration  of  art— though  more  u  i 
name  than  as  a  thing.  It  was  their,  impression  that  art  Tvas  t 
great  and  beautiful  manifestation  of  the  mind,  and  they  endear 
voured,  with  less  success  than  might  have  been  wished,  td 
appreciate  its  productions.  France,  therefore,  posaeatei  i 
wealthy  middle  class,  really  disposed  to  haU  and  reward  the 
genuine  artist,  but  without  the  power  of  recognising  him 
when  he  appears.  This  accounts  for  so  many  sudden  md 
ephemeral  reputations.  The  bourgeoUis  are  conscientioujJf 
on  the  look-out  for  great  men,  and  ar^asily  deceived  intc 
supposing  they  have  found  them.  Under  such  circumstances, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  intrigue  and  quackery  are  almost 
necessary  to  whomsoever  desires  to  succeed. 
'<  Among  themselves  the  artists  affecti  above  all  things,  to 
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pUe  the  botirffeoU_  feefiag,  and  those  who  truckle  to  it. 
e  of  their  number  is  exeommunicated  because  he  did  not 
alt  a  grocer  who  exclaimed,  **  Your  picture  is  a  toaster- 
ee;  but  I  cannot  buy  it,  for  it -is  six  inches  too  wide." 
other  is  accused  of  selling  for  two  hundred  francs  what  he 
I  preriously  asked  a  thousand  for.  In  trutb>  howeyer,  all 
!  reaUy  profesttonal  men  are  obliged  to  be  tolerably  con* 
ioendmg  to  the  ignorance  and  indelicacy  with  which  they 
re  to  deal,  and  revenge  themselyes  when  alone  by  pasqui- 
le  and  satire." 

rhis  is  a  Tery  correct  representation  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
ris.  As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  modem-,  art,  a  few  ihore 
rtcts  may  be  interesting.  The  same  writer  says:  **Many 
ing  French  painters  affect  an  originality  in  their  manner 
iich  they  have  not  in  their  mind.  Would-be  men  of  .genius 
I  nearly  always  lazy.  They  think  this  one  of  the  most 
lu&ble  priyileges  of  their  character.  My  friend  Basil' 
longed  to  this  class,  except,  perhaps,  that  he  had  more 
^t  than  the  world  gaye  him  credit  for.  He  lost  himself 
'  Yielding,  to  a  moat  ridictdous'extent,  to  that  absurd  habit 
some  intellectual  men  of  'wanting  inspiration.'  They 
ill  for  inspiration  sometimes  all  ^eir  lives,  and  it  neyer 
meti.  The  real  way  is  to  go  and  fetch  it  Basil  .did  not 
loose  to  do  so.  On  one  occasion  a  friend  procured  him, 
irtlf  out  of  charity,  an  order  from  the  wife  of  a  wealthy 
nker  for  a  kind  of  thing  in  which  he  excelled — a  couple  of 
mquets  in  water  colours.  The  money  was  paid  in  advance 
iree  years  ago,  and  the  bouqueta  are  not  yet  in  bloom.  -He 
K8  not  intend  to  defraud  her,  but  *  he  wants  to  produce 
nneihing  excellent.'  He  is  waiting  for  inspiration.  His 
lends  tell  him  that  this  seems  dishonest.  He  colours,  bites 
b  lip,  and  says,  '  I  will  set  about  it,'  in  a  deplorably  despond- 
ig  tone ;  but  he  hss  not  put  pencil  to  paper  yet.  He  ha%  no 
tudio  of  hlB  own,  but  goes  now  to  one  friend's  place,  now  to 
lie  other— sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  materials ;  but 
pon  almost  every  occasion  he  thrusts  his  hands  into  hts 
hock  oC  hair,  and  sits  down  complaining  that  he  has  no  ideas, 
0  inspiration.  As  may  be  imagined,  he  is  often  in  want  of  a 
Snner,  and  is  compelled  to  sponge  upon  a  friend.    He  went 

0  one  the  other  day,  and  in  his  heavy,  lumbering  way,  said, 

1  have  got  no  money,  and  yet  I  must  eat.'  " 

David  is  the  original  of  all  these  students.  He  it  waa  gave 
he  tone  to  the  mteiitrs ;  it  was  he  made  the  artist  a  republican, 
a  eccentric  indiyidual,  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  mous- 
sehes.  It  was  in  his  workshop  that  first  appeared  the 
Loustic  and  the  Rapin,  thus  described  : — "  The  Loustic  is 
(enerally  an  artist-amateur,  that  is  to  say,  his  parents  have 
property ;  they  see  him  some  day,  when  a  child,  take  a  piece 
)f  chalk  or  charcoal,  and  scratch  the  portrait  of  his  father  or 
Us  schoolmaster.  This  is  enough.  It  is  at  once  determined 
that  a  great  genius  has  revealed  itself.  The  lad  no  sooner 
tscapes  from  college  than  he  is  sent  to  a  painter's  studio.  He 
is  supplied  with  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  and  becomes  very 
often  the  Loustic  of  the  aUlitr  ;  perhaps  the  most  backward  in 
the  serious  of  his  art,  but  clever  as  a  caricaturist,  and  allowed 
to  take  any  liberties  as  a  practical  joker. 

*'  The  Rapin  is  the  servant  of  the  tUelier,  something  equiva- 
Imt  to  a  £sg  at  a  public  school.  A  shabby  dress  is  a  necessary 
pin  of  his  definition.  Most  probably  he  has  an  immense  bush 
of  hair.  He  often  becomes  a  clever  artist,  but  no  one  knows 
him.  Hia  duties  are  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  atelier';  to  run 
of  eirands,  to  set  the  model,  <&c«  He  often  picks  up  a  good 
<iesl  of  knowledge  from  the  conversation  of  the  students,  and 
i^epe&ta  it  in  a  mysterious  manner." 

Such  are  some  of  the  types  fotmd  in  a  French  atelier  of 
psiniing—the  ateliers  of  the  deecendants  of  the  great  master 
Louis  David. 


JOHN     MARTIN. 

I^  this  remsrkable  English  painter  did .  not  receive  during 
Itis  life  all  hia  due,  it  appears  likely  that  now  at  last,  when 
desth  has  closed  upon  him,,  he  will  be  granted  the  honours  of 
^own  and  fame  in  full  measure.    But  eten  during  life  lohn 


Martin  was  adoodred  and  popular  with  a  very  extensive  portion 
of  the  community.'  There  was  a  grandeur,-  a  magnificence 
about  some  of  his  paintings— his  **  BeUhazsSr's  Feast,"  his 
' *  Orucifixion, "  and  his  <<  Pandemonium"— which  struck  the  eye 
at  once,  and,  caused  him  to  be  appreciated.  Vast  conceptions 
in  architecture  have  their  weight  in  the  eyes  of  the  millions^ 
and  his  were  truly  vast.  '  His  *'  Joshua  commanding  the  Sun 
to  stand  still"  is  kndwn  everywhere.  It  has  carried  his 
reputation  into  all  quarters,  over  the  whole  of  continental 
Europe  as  well  as  this  island. 

And  he  is  dead  at  last,  having  at  length  followed  those 
great  contemporariea  of  his,-  who  divided  with  him  public 
favour  and  applause.  Those,  who  knew  something  .of  him  in  • 
those  days  when  his  drawing-room  was  the  place  where  men 
of  all  kinds,  authora,  artists,  singers,  and  public  favourites  in 
every  style^  were  wont  to  meet,  regret  his  death  much,  though 
aware  that  for  some  time  past  he  had  been  lost  to  art.  It  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  he  has  left  several  admirable 
pictures  unfinished.  This  had  been  discovered  for  some  time 
past,  and  had  caused  him  to  retire  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where 
he  died  a  few  weeks  back. 

John  Martin  was  bom  at  Gayden  Bridge,  near  Hexham, 
Northumberland,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1789,  and  having  in 
his  early  youth  shown  a  very  marked  liking  for  the  limner's 
art,  his  parents  determined  on  sending  him  to  a  coach-buUder 
at  Norwich,  there  to  learn  the  glorious  art  of  heraldic  paint- 
ing. But  this  did  not  suit  Martin ;  it  vraa  not  at  all  what  he 
aimed  at.  His  ambition  was  above  this ;  and  disgusted  and 
irritated  at  the  drudgery  imposed  upon  him  in  the  coach- 
buildfr's  employment,  he  threw  up  his  apprenticeship.  He 
now  received  some  instructions  in  drawing  of  a  different  kind 
from  one  Muss,  father  of  a  very  well-known  enamel-painter 
of  the  same  name,  which  had  been  changed  from  Masso  under 
the  impression  that  to  succeed  one  must  have  a  thorough 
English  name.  With  these  riches,  and  no  other,  John  Martin 
started  for  London  in  search  of  fortune. 

There  have  been  so  many  stories  told  of  what  poor  artists 
and  poor  authors  have  suffered  in  the  upward  struggle  for 
fame  and  competence — for  they  are  never  insane  enough  to 
dream  of  wealth— that  the  reader  WiU  not  require  any  minute 
details  on  this  subject.  Whether  he  dined  on  a  penny  loaf,  or 
added  to  that  solid  luxury  an  ounce  of  beef,  or,  like  the  Paris 
artists  out  of  luck,  walked  the  streets  without  a  dinner,  and 
talked  of  the  fine  joint  he  had  dined  on,  are  things  we  scarcely 
care  to  know.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  steeled  himself  in  the  fiery 
cauldron  of  genius — poverty,  and  came  from  it  energetic, 
vigorous,  ready  and  able  to  do  battle  with  the  world. 

He  began  to  gain  a  living  by  painting  on  glass  and  china, 
by  making' water-colour  drawings,  and  also  by  the  thankless 
task  of  teaching.  But  this  was  the  outward  and  positive  life ; 
there  was  the  ideal  life  too  going  on.  He  had  already  deter- 
mined in  his  own  mind  to  be  a  great  artist,  and  it  was  at  this 
period  that  he  painted  pictures  on  towels  instead  of  canvas,  for 
want  of  the  more  artistic  preparation.  The  lo*ig  hours  of  the 
night,  that  should  have  been  spent  in  sleep,  wer«  devoted  to 
earnest  study,  and  especially  to  a  deep  elaboration  of  the 
principles  of  architecture  and  perspective— two  elements  he  had 
used  admirably  in  all  his  productions. 

At  last,  eager  for  the  fray,  he  began  the  battle  of  life,  and 
came  boldly  before  the  world.  In  the  year  1810,  having,  like 
most  men  of  any  note  or  success  in  any  walk  demanding  study 
and  reflection,  married  early,  he  painted  his  oil  pictmre  of 
'*  Olytie  "  for  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  that  year. 
It  was,  like  the  £rst  picture  of  David,  in  whose  life  there  are 
points  of  resemblance  with  Martin,  r^ected  at  first,  and  then 
atthe  opening  of  the  following  season  accepted,  tolerably  well 
hongi  and  very  highly  appreciated  by  good  judgel.  In  1812 
his  fancy  ^and-  imagination,  those  great  illuminators  of  his 
genius,  were  very  forcibly  shown  in  the  production  of  **  Sadak 
in  eearcb  of  the  Waters  of  Oblivion."  This  was  a  genuine  de- 
velopment oifki^  peculiar  characteristics.  '  *  Joshua  commanding 
the  Sun  to  stand  still "  was  a  very  successful  picture,  and  gained 
him  the  £100  medal  ol  the  British  Institution.  In  1819  he 
became  more < grand  and  sublin^e  inhis  ''  Fall  of  Babylon,"   « 
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which  was  speedily  followed  by  *' Macbeth  and  the  Witchea." 
In  1821,  howerer,  the  whole  artistic  world  was  dasiled  by  the 
appearance  ofthat  gorgeous  production,  "  Belshassar's  Feast," 
which  gained  him  the  £200  prise  of  the  British  Institution. 
It  was  a  glorious  picture  of  a  wondrous  scene,  of  which 
Byron  says : 

**  The  king  was  on  his  throne. 
The  salraps  throng'd  the  hall. 
And  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 
O'er  that  high  festiTal." 

The  background  of  enormous,  rast,  black  architecture— on  the 
left  the  luminous  wall,  played  aU  oTor  with  a  strange  bril- 
» liancy — in  the  foreground  the  low  tables  sumptuously  spread, 
with  groups  of  men  and  women  apparently  just  disturbed 
from  the  attitude  of  luxurious  enjoyment,  all  with  their  eyes 
directed  towards  the  biasing  characters  which  Daniel  is 
about  to  stand  forward  and  interpret— his  austere,  prophet-like 
appearance  presenting  a  striking  contrast  with  the  indolent 
and  effeminate  personages  who  encircle  the  festiye  board — all 
combine  to  form  a  grand  conception,  grandly  rendered.  His 
"  Destruction  of  Herculaneum  **  was  less  successful.  In  "The 
Seventh  Plague  "  he  has  concentrated  all  the  horrors  which 
afflicted  the  whole  land ;  and  a  few  groups  of  men  and  women, 
with  misery-stricken  countenances,  may  be  supposed  em- 
blematical of  the  whole  afflicted  race.  *'  The  Paphian  Bower  " 
was  not  in  his  style ;  but  "  The  Creation,'.*  in  which  nature,' 
tmder  the  hand  of  Qod,  seems  to  grow  visibly  before  us  out  of  the 
darkness,  without  form  and  void,  is  admirable.  In  1826  appeared 
his  well-known  painting  of  "The  Deluge."  This  picture,* 
through  the  broken  light  of  a  tempestuous  evening,  presents  us 
with  the  terrible  aspect  of  the  earth  when  the  unirersal  flood 
had  just  begun  to  rise.  The  inhabitants,  vainly  hoping  that 
it  was  only  an  extraordinary  inundation,  are  flying  to  seek 
refuge  on  lofty  places.  The  aged  and  the  sick,  the  frightened 
young  girls  and  children,  are  carried  up  the  rpcks  by  the  . 
strong  men.  The  painter  here  has  discriminated  philo- 
sophically between  the  various  developments  of  the  human 
character.  Here  we  see  heroic  self-sacrifice,  men  hazarding  . 
their  lives  to  protect  the  helpless,  women  clinging  to  their 
children  and  refusing  to  leaue  them,  daughters  seeking  to  drag  • 
their  mothers  up  almost  inaccessible  precipices.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  interest  of  self-preservation  is  illustrated  by  indi- 
viduals who  in  this  dreadful  hour  .break  all  bonds  of  natural 
affection »  forget  all  duties,  fors^ike  all  friends,  and  fly  alone, 
not  caring  who  may  perish,  so  that  they  may  be  saved.'  The  . 
wild  and  rugged  landscape ;  the  stormy  and  rolling  waters,  • 
which  already  threaten  the  "fenced  cities,'*  as  though  the  - 
ocean  had  broken  its  founds ;  the  dark  and  beetling  crags ;  the 
confused  and  terrified  multitude,  in  which  they  who*  wear  the 
apparel  of  princes  and  queens  cling  in  abject  terror  to  any 
who  may  be  near  them ;  the  clouds  rent  at  intervals  by  streaks 
of  fire ;  the  night  which  blackcois  over  all — these  elements  of 
the  sublime  and  picturesque  are  blended  into  a  tableau  of  the 
most  wonderful  interest  and  power.  On  a  distant  moimtain- 
top,  the  ark  seems  to  rest  like  a  promise  of  salvation  and 
peace,  with  a  flash  of  lightning  passing  harmlessly  over  it. 

"The  Fall  of  Nineveh"  resembles  in  many  of  its  charac- 
teristics "The  Feast  of  Belshaszar."    Its  chief  merit  consists  . 
in  the  grand  proportion  of  the  architecture,  and  in  .the  artistio 
disposition  of  broad  and  bold  masses  of  light  and  shadow. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  "  Pandemonium,"  in  which  there  is 
a  grand  series  of  "  biasing  cressets  "  casting  a  bright  glare  on  . 
innumerable  fierce  and  defiant   countenances,    upturned  to  - 
listen  to  the  words  of  the  arch-deceiver  and  enemy  of  man-* 
kind.     The  architectural  conception  is  here  vast  and  mighty. 

Martin  subsequently  illustrated  MUton,  receiving  £2,000  for 
the  drawings.  He  did  the  same  for  the  Scriptures  in  b, 
popular  edition.  He  then  for  several  years  devoted  >^imaelf 
assiduously  to  those  engravings  of  his  own  pictures  which 
hav6  so  materially  added  to  his  reputation.  He  was  earnest 
and  laborious,  full  of  ingenuity  and  originality^  applied  new  ; 
modes  of  varying  the  texture  and  perspective  effects  of  large 
mezsotinto  plates,  and  thus  led  the  way  to  a  marked  and  . 
general  improvement  in  this  important  branch  of  art. 


But  whUe  thus  at  work,  he  was  almost  wholly  fofgotnen  3* 
a  painter,  when  he  revived  the  memories  of  the  world  br  >  ^ 
very  able  picture  of  "The  Coronation  of  Queen  Y^ctorii 
His  pictures  had  long  himg  neglected  on  his  walls ;  auid  d#.'  • 
but  men  of  science,  artists,  and  authors,  went  to  see  them.    Hj 
long-standing  quarrel  with  the  Academy  prevented  hi«  exL> 
biting.    But  now  he  had  the  inestimable  honour  and  glory  ■■: 
painting  dukes  and  duchesses,  lords  and  ladies;  his  royv 
picture  was  talked  of  by  the  press;    and  prosperity  csr-f 
once  more.    It  is  always  held  in  England  an  honour  to  > 
painted  by  an  artist  who  has  painted  a  lord ;  and  as  Martin  i 
his  "  Coronation"  hadpainted  not  only  many  lords,  but  a  queer. 
he  foimd  the  demand  upon  his  time  very  greaL    And  yet  b« 
did  not  grow  rich.    A  large  family,  a  position  in  society  to  be 
kept  up,  a  precarious  and  uncertain  income,  are  things  ^rhicki 
men  with  fixed  salaries   can    scarcely  comprehend.      Poirj 
Martin  did,  to  his  cost,  and  his  life  was  one  struggle  from  tM 
early  days  of  his  poverty  to  the  uneasy  hours  of  his  death  ba 
the  Isle  of  Man.    But  there  is  a  fact  in  connexion  with  his 
life 'which  must  never  be  fifirgotten.     Nearly  all  the  greaf 
schemes  for  giving  London  pure  water,  for  a  vast  sewer  to 
collect  the'refuse  of  that  vast  city,  snd  for  other  great  aanitarv 
purposes,  came  from  our  ingenious  artist.     X  writer,    wh^ 
sppears  more  intimately  acquainted  than  we  are  with   binl 
private  history,  says: — "Notwithstanding  the  extraordinAry 
amount  of  industry  spent  on  his  pictures  >  and  engravingK, 
nearly  as  much  time,  and  the  larger  portion  of  his  earnings, 
were  ezi>ended  on  engineering  plans  for  the  improTement 
of  London,  such  as  the  embankment  of  the  Thames  and  the 
drainage  of  the  town;  also  on  the  ventilation  of  mines,  light- 
houses, and  'the  improvement  of  our  harbours.    The  money  he 
actually  expended  on  those  useful  and  ingenious  projects  must 
have,exceeded  £1 0,000 .' ' 

His  mind  retained  its  faculties  to  the  very  last.  He  had 
several  very  great  paintings  in  hand,  whi6h  we  fear  no  one 
can  finish  for  him.  They  are  of  the  ustuil  chsracter — "  The 
Judgment;"  "The  Days  of  Wrath;"  and  the."  Plains  ofj 
Heaven."  •  Of  late  years,  Martin  had  fallen  into  a  habit,  1 
derived  perhaps  'from  Etty,  of  using  one  colour  too  freely ; 
and  in  one  case,  a  very  fine  landscape  is  so  blue  as  to  leare  the 
mind  in  doubt  where  the  earth  eiids  or  the  cerulean  sky  begins. 

Martin  was  simple  in  his  habits,  independent  in  his  ideas, 
no  worshipper  of  rank  or  wealth,  and  yet  he  was  sought  for 
and  respected  by  the  high  in  place,'  far  more  than  any  toad- 
eater  or  parasite  of  power.  '  His  aoir^s  were  visited,  not  only 
by  men  of  talent  and  reputation,  but  by  ambassadors  and 
princes ;  and  there  might  sometimes  be  seen,  smid  a  crowd 
of  other  celebrities,  the 'genial  coimtensnce  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott     Martin  was  much  liked  by  literary  men,  and  owed 
much  of  his  early  pre-eminence  to  the  favourable  criticism  ot 
the  "  London  Weekly  Review,"  edited  by  one  of  the  St.  JoihxiA. 
And  he  died  far  away  on  a  still  little  island  of  the  deep,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  where  for  some  time  he  had  gone  every  year. 
Here,  probably,  he  gathered  fresh  from  nature  many  of  his 
magnificent  inspirations— his  moonlights  on  the  water,  hi& 
bursting  and  golden  sunlights,  so  powerfully  used  by  him 
at  times;  here  too  he  died,  "and,"  says  a  local  chronicler, 
"  hallowed  no  doubt  in  their  estimation  will  ever  be  the  place 
of  his  sepulchre,  where  he  will  repose  by  the  side  of  some  of 
his  departed  relatives,  in  the  cemetery  on  the  hill,  near  the 
romantic  churchyard  of  Kirk  Braddam,  one  of  the  spots  he 
admired  so  much,  and  loved  to  visit;  and  henceforth  the 
deathless  name  of  Martin,  associated  with  that  of  our  lonely 
isle— like  the  great  Napoleon's,  linked  with  St.  Helena— will 
invest  it  with  an  interest  and  celebrity  which  will  endure  to 
the  end  of  time ;  and  we  may  truly  predict,  that  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  landing  on  these  shores,  will,  like 
pilgrims  journeying  to  some  far-famed  distant  shrine,  visit  the 
grave  of  Martin,  and  pay  *  the  sacred^  tribute  of  a  tear '  to  the 
memory  of  immortal  genius  and  sterling  virtue." 

Allowing  for  the  enthusiasm  of  a  friend  and  admirer,  there 
is  some  truth  doubtless  in  this ;  and  it  is  pleasing,  at  all  events, 
to  think,  that  genius  is  remembered  by  man,  when  the  spirit 
that  vivified  is  gone,  and  the  body  slumbers  in  the  grave. 
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CARDINAL    WOLSEY. 


Bi  EngUah  connty  of  Suffolk  ha*  but  few  great  men  to  bout 
r  But  it  may  rejoice  in  the  niraie  of  WoUey,  who  wa*  bom 
;  Ipawicb  in  th»  month  of  March,  U71.  Common  report 
i«kea  hU  &ther  s  butcher ;  of  this  we  have  no  certain  proof, 
"he  worthy  taaA  painful  Mr.  Otote*  took  three  journeys  to 
pewich,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  information  relative  to 
ne  Wolsey  family,  but  -with  little  euccen.  AU  he  could 
»ther  wa«,  that  "Woliey'a  father's  name  wa«  Robert— no  Tery 
aluftble  addition  to  hirt«ric»l  lore.  Cavendiab  says  Wolaey 
'as  "  an  hon«at  poor  man's  son."    We  are  inclined,  howeTer, 


cess  of  blundering  conynon  to  the  agricultural  mind,  and  with 
which  the  student  of  hiitory  ii  well  acquainted,  what  was 
done  by  the  father  was  attributed  to  his  more  eminent  ton.  It 
ia  highly  improbable  that  Woliey  spent  any  of  bis  time  at  bis 
father's  trade.  At  the  a^  of  fifteen  we  find  him  a  student  at 
Oxford,  and  already  in  possession  of  his  Bachelor  of  Arts' 
degree ;  and  before  that  time  be  certainly  would  not  have  been 
selected  to  drive  cattle  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  milea. 
A  little  while  after,  the  "  boy  bachelor,"  at  be  was  termed, 
became  Fellow   of  Magdalen  College   (the  fimds  of  which 


to  tha  b«liaf  that  the  common  opinion  waa  correct,  and  that 
Woliey'i  father  wu  a  butcher.  Actually,  at  thia  very  day, 
there  ii  a  butcher  in  the  flooriahing  town  of  Ipswich  of  the 
Mine  name.  A  local  tradition  yet  prevalent  in  his  native 
county  alio  atrengthens  this  report.  On  the  east  coast  of  Suf- 
folk, not  far  &om  Soulhwold,  may  be  yet  seen  Wolaey's  bridge, 
as  it  is  called  in  memory  of  the  cardinal.  The  tale  is,  that 
nheo  a  boy,  driving  some  cattle,  he  nearly  lost  hi«  life  there, 
in  consequence  of  which,  when  he  became  great,  he  ordered 
the  bridge  to  be  built.  We  are  mclined  to  think  that  the 
bridge  might  have  been  built  by  the  father,  and  that,  by  a  pro  ■ 
Yoi.  lU.— Ho.  XTII, 


jjoll^B  he  appears  to  have  mia^pfoprialed  tor  th«  ptaptMt 
building  iti  tower),  and  tutor  tothe  three  ions  of  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset.  From  his  father  he  obtained  his  first  preferment, 
the  rectory  of  Lymington,  in  Somersetshire.  There  a  naigh- 
Ixmring  justice  subjected  him  to  the  disgraceful  punishment  of 
confinement  in  the  stocks,  in  consequence  of  a  riot  at  a  ttix, 
in  which  our  young  divine  took  a  somewhat  unclerical  part. 
Years  after,  when  Wolsey  became  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Amias 
Faulet,  the  justice  referred  to,  found  that  Woleey  had  neither 
forgotten  nor  fo^iven  the  act.  This  affur  we  can  easily 
imagine  made  LyminRlon  a  very  undesirable  tetidcnce  let 
2  C 
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Wolsey.  Accordingly,  he  left  it,  and  became  one  of  the 
domefitio  chaplains  of  Archbishop  Dean.  On  the  death  of  that 
prelate  he  went  to  Calais,  where  Sir  Richard  Nanfan,  the 
treasurer,  was  so  struck  with  his  talents  for  busiuBSS,  as  to 
recommend  hiui  to  the  patronage  of  the  king.  The  recom- 
mendation was  not  given  in  yain.  Wolsey  became  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  the  court.  Soon  after,  the  living  of  Redgrave,  in 
the  diocese  of  Norwich,  was  given  him,  and  he  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  that  time  Privy 
Seal,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. The  career  of  our  hero  seems  to  have  been  prosperous 
irom  the  very  commencement.  Before  some  men  rise  they  are 
brought  down  almost  to  the  depths  of  despair.  They  have  to 
struggle  with  everything  that  can  break  the  heart.  The  great 
Sam  Johnson  walked  the  streets  of  London  with  an  empty 
stomach  and  a  yet  emptier  purse.  So  have  done  many  of  our 
illustrious  great.  Hitherto  Wolsey  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
evincing  to  the  king  his  capacity  for  public  business.  An  oppor- 
tunity now  offered.  A  treaty  of  marriage  was  pending  between 
Margaret,  the  dowager  queen  of  Savoy,  and  Henry  yi[.  It 
was  necessary  to  send  some  one  to  her  father,  Maximilian,  the 
emperor.  Fox  and  Lovell  recommended  Wolsey,  who  accord- 
ingly went.  Wolsey  made  such  haste  as  to  return  before  the 
king  thought  he  had  commenced  his  journey,  and  reported 
the  business  of  his  mission  with  so  much  cleamtss  and  pro- 
priety, that  he  received  universal  praise ;  and  when  the  deanery 
of  Lincoln  became  vacant,  it  was  spontaneously  given  to 
Wolsey  by  the  king. 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  1509,  died  Henry  Yll.,  and  his  only 
surviving  son,  Heijry  VIII.,  ascended  the  throne.  The  £BiTOur 
shown  Wolsey  by  the  father  was  continued  by  the  son.  In 
the  war  with  France  which  was  shortly  after  undertaken  by 
Henry  at  the  instigation  of  the  restless  Julias  11.,  Wolsey 
accompanied  his  royal  master  in  the  humble  but  useful  office 
of  commissariat ;  and  when  Toomay  yielded  to  the  English 
arms,  Wolsey  was  made  its  bishop.  In  the  fbrty-  fifth  year  of  his 
age,  Wolsey  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  was 
installed  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  more  than  regal  pomp. 
About  the  same  time  the  great  seal  was  given  him  for  Ufe^ 
with  the  dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  realm*  His  power  now 
became  immense ;  in  fact,  he  was  the  real  monarch.  Henry's 
will  was  but  a  reflection  of  his  own.  There  were  times,  how- 
ever, when  Henry  differed  from  the  eardinal,  as  the  reader  of 
the  first  volume  of  "  The  State  Papets "  will  soon  perceive. 
However,  when  they  did  differ,  Henry  was  generally  in  the 
wrong ;  so  that  we  must  not  blam^  bim  if,  with  a  fsw  excep- 
tions, he  gave  himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  court  and  the 
chase,  and  left  Wolsey  to  direct  the  affurs  of  state.  In  that 
dark  barbarous  time,  men  only  reverenced  rank  and  power  as 
it  was  robed  in  splendour.  To  the  taste  of  the  age,  in  this 
respect,  Wolsey  scrupulously  conformed.  His  household 
establishment  was  conducted  on  the  most  princely  scale ; 
according  to  Cavendish,  it  conf  isted  of  a  hundred  and  eighty 
persons.  No  wonder  that  Salisbury-square,  a  large  piece  of 
ground  on  the  south  side  of  Fleet-street,  Loudon,  takes  up  but 
a  part  of  the  ground  on  which  at  one  time  stood  his  mansion — 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Empson,  but  was  given  to  Wolsey 
by  the  master  he  had  served  so  well.  Subsequently  Wolsey 
appears  to  have  lived  in  York-place,  near  Whitehall— a  palace 
belonging  to  the  see  of  York,  borrowed  by  Henry  when  Anne 
Boleyn  lived  at  Suffolk  House,  next  door,  and  which,  owing 
to  a  defect  in  the  royal  memory,  has  been  ever  since  retained 
by  the  crown.  Wolsey 's  revenues  at  this  time  must  have 
been  equal  to  those  of  his  master.  They  were  derived  from 
the  fines  in  the  legantine  court,  the  archbishopric  of  York,  thfe 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  the  abbey  of  St,  Albans,  with 
several  other  English  bishoprics,  which  were  held  by  fbreigners, 
but  assigned  to  him  at  low  rents  for  granting  them  the  privi- 
lege of  living  abroad ;  together  with  pensions  from  the  Spanish 
emperor  and  the  French  king,  the  emoluments  of  the  chan- 
cellorship, the  revenues  of  the  bishoprics  of  Badajos  and 
Placenzia  in  Spain,  with  rich  occasional  presents  from  all  the 
allies  of  the  king,  and  the  wealth  and  domains  of  forty  dis- 
solved monasteries.   His  house  exhibited  the  finest  productions 


of  art ;  the  walls  of  his  chambers  were  hung  with  eLoAla  td 
gold  and  tapestry  still  more  precious.  The  sons  of  the  no^kOltr 
attended  him  as  pages,  and,  as  Mr.  Gait  says,  "the  dulf 
service  of  the  household  porresponded  to  the  opuXenDe  asii 
ostentation  of  the  master."  Abroad  he  was  yet  more  pompcj 
and  munificent.  His  progress  was  a  royal  one.  His  dn^i 
visits  to  Westminster  Hall,  or  his  Sunday  ones  to  Qreax^vu-i;, 
where  his  royal  master  then  resided,  were^  conducted -wish,  s 
pomp  and  splendour  never  equalled  before  or  since. 

When  Leo  the  Tenth  died,  Wolsey  aspired  to  the  tism,  bs 
the  French  and  Spwiish  cardinals  joined,  and  Adriar>,  u^ 
tutor  of  Charles,  was  elected  to  the  vacant  dignity.     Cl^azia 
imited  with  Henry  a  second  time,  and  war  was  again  to  'or 
declared  with  France ;  but  how  was  the  money  for  the  iprsLr  xs 
be  obtained  ?    The  feudal  system  was  dying  out,  and  it   was 
to  the  credit  of  Wolsey  that  he  introduced  the  finmnriaS 
system  which  has  lasted  in  England  to  the  present  day.      He 
met  the  clergy,  and  then  the  representaitives  of  the  people, 
and  prevailed  upon  them  to  pass  an  income  tax.    War  ^wuh 
France  was  accordingly  commenced.    The  campaign,  however, 
failed  of  any  practical  result.    Charles  Y.  was  fighting  with 
more  success.    Henry  rejoiced  in  his  victories  till  he  fancied 
the  balance  of  power  was  destroyed  by  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
when  he,  with  a  chivalry  worthy  a  better  cause,  went  over 
and  sided  once  more  with  the  French;    but  no  advantage 
resulted  from  this  change,  and  the  people,  heavily  taiLed, 
fearful  of  losing  what  trade  they  had  by  a  war  with  Charles, 
disliking  the  alliance  with  France,  began  to  munnur  against 
the  cardinal.  Many  of  the  nobility  idso,  whom  he  had  eclipsed, 
looked  at  him  with  unloving  eyes.    The  clergy  owed  him  no 
good  wiU,  for  they  felt  that  he  had  hurt  them  in  two  ways : 
he  had  endeavoured  to  make  them  bear  their  share  of  the 
national  burdens,  from  which  they  had  hitherto  been   ex- 
empted I  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  curb  their  groas  licen- 
tiousness of  conduct.    Wolsey  leant  upon  a  bruised  reed. 
His  apparent  power  and  splendour  were  maintained  only  by 
the  single  will  of  the  king,  and  that  king  more  headstrong 
and  wayward  than  any  man  who  had  hitherto  sat  upon  the 
English  throne  (  that  king,  one  whose  **  royal  nature,"  as 
Wolsey  himself  said,  would  lead  him  to  enduiger  the  half  of 
his  kingdom  rather  than  want  any  part  of  his  pleasure ;  that 
king,  one  before  whom  the  proud  cardinal  had  so  humbled 
himself,  as  often  to  kneel  for  three  hours  together,  that  he 
might  dissuade  him  from  his  will,  but  in  vain.    Let  but  that 
fickle  and  imperious  will  conceive  that  the  cardinal  stood 
between  it  and  the  gratification  of  its  appetites ;  let  it  but 
shift  to  some  other  subject ;  let  it  be  but  cooled  down  by  indif- 
ference and  neglect,  and  Wolsey's  fall  was  inevitable  and 
sure.    Already  the  signs  of  a  coming  storm  had  loomed  in  the 
distanoe  and  blackened  the  horizon.    Between  Wolsey  and 
his   royal    maater   more   than   one   misunderstanding  had 
occurred,  but  Wolsey,  blinded  by  success,  little  understood 
how  to  avert  the  impending  peril.    The  editors  of  **  The  State 
Papers"    conjecture  that  the  conduct  of  Wolsey   in  the 
election  of  an  abbess  for  the  monastery  of  Wilton  occasioned 
a  ooolness  on  the  part  of  Henry  which  was  never  removed ; 
and  yet  within  a  very  short  time  after,  we  find  Wolsey  peti- 
tioning the  king  for  a  valuable  preferment  for  himself  and  his 
natural  son.    It  is  true  that  on  his  last  embassy  he  seems  to 
have  foreseen  the  coming  change ;  but  the  wonder  is  not  that 
he  saw  it  then,  but  that  he  had  not  seen  it  before.    He  had 
seen  Empson  and  Dudley — ^both  of  whom  he  had  known  as 
the  grasping,  servants  of  a  grasping  king — ^given  up  to  popular 
vengeance.    He  had  seen  Surrey  distanced  by  himself.    He 
might  have  seen  that  sooner  or  later  his  hour  would  come. 
His  own  knowledge  of  human  nature  might  have  told  him 
that  the  man  who  could  be  fklse  to  i&e  wilb  of  his  bosom 
could  also  be  false  to  the  minister  of  his  choice. 

And  this  time  speedily  arrived.  It  was  giren  to  Wolsey 
to  feel  what  others  had  learnt  before  him,  the  proyerbial  xn> 
gratitude  of  men  who  sat  upon  thrones.  That  gay  and  giddj 
Anne,  for  whose  sake  he  discarded  the  Pope's  authority,  and 
who  basked  a  few  short  years  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  &von7, 
till  she  also  cloyed  and  was  thrown  away,  bore  the  cardinal  no 
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I  will,  as  he  would  haye  kept  her  from  the  dasgerous 
lenee  at  whicli  she  aimed.  To  preserve  herself^  she  felt  that 
power  of  the  cardinal  must  be  destroyed.    Hence  it  was, 

Wolaey  was  banished  from  the  royal  presence,  and  that 
ry  was  prevailed  upon  nerer  more  to  seethe  man  who  had 
ed  him  falthfoUy — who  had  pandered  to  his  pleasures — 
»  had  promoted  his  interests  for  neatly  twenty  years. 
tsey  did  not  loi&g  surriTe  the  blow.  Late  one  autuflm 
dng,  a  weary  cavalcade  stopped  at  the  door  of  Leicester 
>ey.  "Father/'  said  a  broken-hearted,  sunken  man,  **I 
come  to  lay  my  bones  among  you.''  When  the  morrow's 
sank  down  the  cardinal  was  no  mdre. 
et  Wolsey  deserred  the  honours  he  had  won.  Com- 
id  with  his   contemporaries   he   appears    to   advantage. 

acted  no  /Msassin's  part,  as  did  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
achester.  He  plotted  no  treason,  as  did  Bucking- 
1.  Oxford  and  the  College  of  Physicians  yet  remain  to 
w  how  much  he  would  have  done  for  the  people 
r  whom  he  ruled.  Never  was  man  condemned  by  an 
glish  parliament  on  lighter  grounds.  What  he  had  donei 
did  under  the  cognisance  of  the  king.  His  great  blunder 
I,  that  he  did  not  "w^p  what  his  knowledge  of  fienry's 
meter  ought  to  have  led  him  to  perceive^  that  to  obtain 
ine,  Henry  was  prepared  to  violate  etery  duty,  and  to 
nt  through  every  moral  and  prudential  restraint.  Even 
re  he  blundered,  in  commoft  With  Oampeggio  and  Clement 
I.,  and  to  that  blunder  we  owe  the  Reformation.  Un- 
abtedly  Wolsey  was  fashioned  to  much  honour  from  his 
uile.  He  had  the  rare  skill,  not  only  to  attract  men's 
miration,  but  to  retain  their  affections.  His  personal 
meanour  was  that  of  a  prince.  The  heir  of  a  hundred 
Qgs  could  not  have  conducted  himself  with  a  haughtier 
ien  and  a  more  regal  pomp. 

Wolsey's  moral  character^  tried  by  the  standard  of  the 
'esent  day,  deserves  the  severest  condemnation.  Selfish, 
Togant,  voluptuous,  in  the  day  of  his  pride,  he  was 
-aven-hearted  in  the  dark  hour  of  his  disgrace.  Tried  by 
le  standard  of  his  own  times,  he  was  neither  a  saint  nor 
fiend ;  and  he  was  better  than  most  of  his  own  elass.  Most 
I  the  courtiers  of  Henry  had  his  vices — none  his  redeem- 
ig  merits.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  condemn  him,  but  it  is 
ridently  unfair.  We  must  not  judge  the  men  of  the  past  by 
le  light  of  the  present.  If  they  walked  not  according  to  the 
rinciples  of  their  day,  let  them  be  reproached ;  but  not  other- 
•ise.  The  time  does  in  some  degree  mould  the  man ;  over  most 
t  tyrannises  with  an  iron  hand.  There  have  been  better  poets 
han  Chaucer — better  printers  than  Caxton — better  statesmen 
han  ^Volsey ;  but  we  still  quote  their  names  with  respect, 
«cau8e  in  their  day  they  were  each  the  first  of  their  class.  To 
•Volscy's  credit  it  must  be  remembered,  that  those  who  knew 
lim  best  clung  to  him  to  the  last — that  when  he  was  weighed 
lownby  misfortune  and  disgrace,  Cromwell  eloquently  pleaded 
lis  cause — and  that  to  Cavendish  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
aithful  picture  of  his  life.  Wolsey  was  Henry's  better  angel, 
ind,  left  to  himself,  Henry  became  that  odious  monster — that 
)lot  and  stain  upon  the  annals  of  the  old  coimtry  he  has 
iver  Bince  remained.  It  was  not  till  the  cardinal's  death 
that  the  English  people  really  learnt  the  character  of  their 
mperious  and  besotted  king.    Wolsey 

*'  Was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one, 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading ; 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not ; 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 


And  though  he  was  unsatisfied  in  getting 

(Which  was  a  sin),  yet  in  bestowing 

The  most  princely.    Ever  witness  for  him 

Ipswich  and  Oxford.    One  of  which  fell  with  him, 

Tlie  other,  though  unfinished,  yet  so  famous, 

So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 

That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 

His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him ; 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself. 

And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little ; 

And  to  add  greater  honour  to  his  age 

Than  man  could  gire  him ;  he  died  fearing  God !" 

Thus  writes  one,  whose  "  Henry  VIII."  is  still  worthy  of 
study,  as  the  best  history  of  that  time. 


CAPRIFICATION. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  derive 
their  chief  subsistence  from  dried  figs,  which  they  eat  with 
barley -bread.  Hence  it  is  an  object  of  importance  to  them  to 
nromote  the  fructifieetion  of  the  fig-trees.  They  have  two 
kinds,  the  cultivated  and  the  wild  fig-tree.  The  former  bears 
fruit  only  once  a  tear ;  btit  the  figs  grow  in  such  abundance 
that  they  would  injure  each  other,  and  never  reach  maturity, 
if  art  were  not  resorted  to.  The  wild  fig-tree  bears  three 
crops  of  fruit  a  year,  the  figs  being  unfit  to  eat,  but  useful  for 
ripening  the  produce  of  the  cultivated  fig-tree,  by  the  process 
of  caprification.  Wild  fig-trees  begin  to  bear  their  first  or 
autumn  crop  in  August.  These  figs  continue  till  November 
without  ripening.  Little  worms  are  engendered  from  eggs  de- 
posited by  a  species  of  very  small  ichneumon  flies,  of  a  glossy 
black  colour,  which  fly  round  the  tree  for  a  long  time.  In 
the  months  of  October  and  November  these  worms,  having  in 
their  turn  become  flies,  pierce  the  second  or  winter  crop  of  figs 
which  appear  in  September.  The  autunm  figs  fall  a  little 
after  the  flies  come  out ;  the  winter  figs  remain  on  the  tree  till 
the  month  of  May,  containing  the  eggs  deposited  by  the  flies 
which  have  come  out  of  the  autumn  figs.  In  the  month  of 
May  the  spring  figs  begin  to  appear.  When  they  have 
attained  to  a  certain  size  and  the  eye  begins  to  open,  they  are 
pricked  in  that  part  by  the  flies  reared  in  the  winter  figs. 

In  the  months  of  June  or  July,  when  the  worms  which  are 
engendered  in  the  figs  of  the  third  or  spring  crop  arc  about  to 
change  into  flies,  the  peasanU  gather  these  wild  figs,  stick 
them  upon  a  sort  of  skewers,  and  put  them  on  the  cultivated 
fig-trees  which  are  then  in  blossom.  The  flies  which  come 
out  of  the  wild  fig-trees,  after  being  thus  transferred,  enter  the 
cultiVJited  fig,  carrying* with  them  the  pollen  or  fructifying 
dust  which  they  collected  in  moving  about  among  the  stamens 
of  the  wild  fig  blossoms,  and  introduce  it  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  fruit  in  which  they  are  about  to  deposit  their  eggs.  The 
entrance  of  these  flies  produces  a  double  effect — first  that  of 
conveying  to  tlie  cultivated  fig  the  pollen  of  the  wild  fig ;  and 
next  that  of  causing  a  sort  of  irritation  which  attracts  the 
fluid  to  the  parts  where  they  are,  and  where  they  lay  their  eggs, 
thus  occasioning  an  abnormal  enlargement.  We  see  something 
analogous  to  this  in  pears,  which,  when  they  have  been  pierced 
by  insects  and  contain  worms  inside,  grow  larger  more  quickly 
than  the  rest.  It  is  a  little  surprising  to  see  the  Greeks  taking 
so  much  trouble  about  figs ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  they 
form  a  large  part  of  their  food,  and  that  therefore  quantity  is 
of  more  consequence  thlin  quality. 


AMATEUR    ABTI8TS. 


SovEEiioKs  and  other  eminent  personages  have  not  tmfre- 
quently  been  glad  to  seek  relief  from  the  pressure  of  weightier 
affairs  in  the  cultivation  of  art.  A  loog  list  of  distinguished 
iiunos  might  be  dravm  up  to  which  this  remark  is  applicable. 
The  royal  family  of  France  has  been  peculiarly  rich  in  such 
names.  It  is  with  great  probability  supposed  that  Charle- 
niagne— the  founder  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  the  head  of 


the  Carlovingian  dynasty  of  French  sovereigns — spent  some 
of  his  leisure  hours  in  the  illumination  of  missals.  Among 
other  members  of  this  family  who  have  occupied  themselves 
in  such  pursuits,  may  be  mentioned  the  Grand  Dauphin,  son 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  who,  about 
the  years  1694  and  1698,  executed  several  engravings  from  the 
works  of  distinguished  artists;   Louis  Charles  of  Bourbon, 
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ount  d'Eu,  -who  alio  engraved  with  much  skill  Louis 
:enT7  of  Bourbon,  whose  drawing  wu  of  a  lupeTioT  order ; 
ooi»  of  Boof  bon,  tuid  the  Count  of  Clermont,  who  produced 
1  excelleat  engraving  of  a  Undscape  in  the  style  of  Cojpel. 
he  paaaion  of  the  good  King  Rene  of  Anjou  for  the  fine  aru 
well  known — an  unfortunate  paaaion,  which  withdrew  him 


the  print  depaHment  of  the  BibtiattiiqtM  Nationale  at  Paris, 
includes  ft  vast  store  of  curiosities,  to  aome  of  which  we 
venture  to  call  the  reader's  attention.  In  the  poitlolia  of  the 
Orud  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIT.,  there  ia  a  view  of  the 
Eseurial  Palace  at  Madrid,  where  his  mother,  Maria  Thereaa, 
and  his  grandmother,  Ann  of  Austria,  were  brought  up,  and 


r^; 


X 


mottwijio  BT  a 


^  much  from  a  doe  attention  to  the  affiurs  of  state,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  not  crowned  with  any  great  success,  if  we 
'"■r  judge  from  the  specimens  he  has  left  of  his  artistic  skill. 
■Isrj  de  Medicis  also  deservat  to  be  mentioned  for  her  bold 
"ood-engraving  of  the  bust  of  a  distinguished  woman  who 
lived  in  the  middle  ages. 
'^  eoUeetion  of  dnwii^  tod  engravings  by  amatenrs  in 


where  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  reigned.  Upon 
a  leaf  are  five  sketches  traced  with  a  pen  by  Louis  XV.  when 
a  cMld,  four  drawings  of  little  houses,  and  the  two  dogs,  of 
which  we  give  a  fac-iimili  (p,  318).  In  the  King'a  Library 
there  ia  a  collection  of  pen-sketches  by  Toriona  princes  of  the 
royal  family,  from  Francis  I.  downwarda.  Among  these  are 
some  by  Count  d'Artois  (afUrwoidi  Charles  I.) ;  the  Count  d* 
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Proyence  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.);  and  the  Dauphin 
(afterwards  Louis  XVI.).  We  have  reproduced  a  well-ex- 
ecuted  etching  (p.  348)  of  njleur-delis  garland,  with  a  sym- 
bolical trophy  of  a  cock,  arms,  and  objects  of  art,  by  the  last 
of  these  princes. 

The  landscape  by  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  which  forms  our 
third  illustration  (p.  348),  is  the  production  of  a  genuine  artist. 
This  Duke  de  Chartres  could  be  no  other  than  Louis  Philippe 
Egalite,  so  familiar  to  those  who  haye  read  of  the  first  French 
revolution;  for  on  a  leaf  of  the  portfolio  containing  his 
engravings  it  is  stated  that  he  was  bom  in  1747.  Besides  the 
natural  taste  for  art  which  distinguished  his  family,  he  had 
a  good  master  in  L.  C.  de  Carmontelle,  who  was  an  agreeable 
and  faithful  attendant,  and  after  whom  he  engraved  a  small 
plate  called  "The  Manoeuvre  of  St.  Cloud/'  in  the  year  1764. 
His  six  landscape  etchings  are  really  masterly  productions. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  charming 
landscape  by  the  Baroness  of  Herlac,  as  she  is  termed  in  the 
manuscript  (p.  349).  It  is  by  some  thought  to  have  been 
etched  in  1756,  from  a  drawing  by  Leprince,  whose  name 
appears  on  the  margin  of  the  plate.  The  pointed,  lean,  and 
slender  figure  (p.  349),  like  that  of  a  gentleman-usher  or  a 
bailiff,  was  engraved  some  years  later  by  Count  Hessenstein, 
from  an  original  design  by  M.  de  Hamilton,  who  intended 
this  to  be  accompanied  by  a  huge,  fat,  thick  personage,  with 
immense  paufich  and  perruque. 

Our  readers  may,  probably,  fed  more  interest  in  the  next 
illustration  (p.  349),  which  is  a  drawing  by  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  whose  premature  and  melancholy  death  threw  such 
a  gloom  over  the  English  nation,  no  less  on  account  of  the 
singular  private  virtues  which  endeared  her  to  the  country, 
than  the  interest  attaching  to  her  position  as  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne.  Eugene  de  Beauhamais,  the  former  viceroy  of 
Italy,  who  enjoyed  equal  popularity,  was  the  father  of  the 
amateur  artist  who  drew  the  last  figure  on  the  preceding  page. 
The  son,  Eugene  Napoleon,  of  Leuchtenberg,  who  was  a  cousin 
of  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  married  the  late 
Queen  of  Portugal,  whom  he  left  a  widow.  There  is  a  series 
of  seven  small  etchings  by  him,  the  fint  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  our  engraving. 

The  collection  from  which  the  above  illustrations  are  taken 
was  figunded  in  the  year  1754,  when,  the  following  announce- 
ment was  put  forth  respecting  its  contents : — "  France  loves 
the  arts  and  cultivates  them  with  euccesa.  This  collection 
will  supply  striking  proo&  of  that  attachment,  which  extends 
from  the  sovereign  to  the  peasant;  and  among  the  various 
ranks  pervaded  by  it,  may  be  observed  some  persons  whose 
pursuits  would  seem  almost  incompatible  with  this  pure  and 
elevating  study.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  first  con- 
tains engravings  by  our  kings,  princes,  and  princesses ;  the 
second  is  composed  of  similar  works  by  ladies  of  rank,  who 
have  amused  themselves  in  this  way ;  and  the  third  includes 
the  productions  of  lords  and  other  persons  of  distinction, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order." 

Such  was  the  purpose  contemplated  in  one  of  the  most 
curious  portfolios  in  the  French  national  collection  of  platei. 
At  the  time  of  its  original  formation  it  was  intended  to  include 
only  engravings  by  amateurs ;  but  ten  yefurs  afterwards  draw- 
ings were  added. 

Among  other  works  deserving  of  notice  is  a  small  landscape 
bearing  the  following  inscription,  Ludovica  Mariaf  fecit,  anno 
1762,  and  presented  by  the  royal  artist  to  Countess  de  Baschi, 
at  Parma.  The  lady  mentioned  in  the  above  inscription  is 
Louisa  Maria  Theresa  of  Parma,  second  daughter  of  Don 
Philip,  Infant  Qf  Spain,  and  Louisa  Elizabeth  of  France, 


THE    MOLDAVIAN    HELEN. 

Thb  poet  very  properly  asks,  "  What  laid  old  Troy  in  ruins  ? " 
To  this  question  but  one  answer  can  be  given — a  woman  did 
it  all.  What  mischief  has  the  sex  not  done  in  its  time  t 
To  please  a  woman  Alexander  set  fijre  to  his  capitol,  and 
Anthony  made  war  with  the  conqueror  of  the  world.  To 
ayenge  the  wrongs  of  a  woman,  monarchy  was  abolished  in 


Home;  and  at  a  later  day  they  usurped  the  wealth  and  power 
of  Spain.  Azme  of  Austria  frowned  on  the  libertine  addresMa 
of  Buckingham,  and  the  result  was  a  war  vnth  France.  Tbr 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  ruled  Queen  Anne,  and  in  c-sr.- 
sequence  we  won  the  laurels  of  Blenheim  and  HaxnilUes.  31  r«. 
Masham  became  Anne's  favpurite,  and  the  protectant  s-^.- 
cession  was  lq  such  jeopardy,  that  if  Anne  had  not  suddenly 
died,  the  Revolution  would  have  been  nullified,  and  James 
III.  would  have  ascended  the  throne  from  which  lais  father 
had  been  righteously  expelled.  Women,  then,  have  done  con- 
siderable damsge.  The  author  of  the  **  Frontier  Land  of  t>^ 
Christian  and  the  Turk  "  has  given  us  a  new  instance  of  thi* 
old  saw. 

"  Moldavia, "  writes  a  native  historian,  "  like  the  Troad, 
offered  the  spectacle  of  a  bloody  war  fought  for  a  princeM . 
she  was  as  beautiful  as  Helen,  and  more  innocent."     The 
lady  thus  referred  to  was  Roxandra,  the  daughter  of  B^il 
Luper,  Prince  of  Moldavia  about  the  middle  of  the  seren- 
teenth  century,  and  of  a  Mahommetan  slave  of  Circassia, 
whose  marvellous  beauty  had  captiyated  the  Christian  prince. 
The  daughter  was  still  more  beautiful,  and  five  kings  arji 
sovereign  princes  of  Eastern  Europe  disputed  her  hand.    The 
father  preferred  the  great  warrior,  Prince  Coributh  of  Poland ; 
but  the  daughter  declared  she  would  consent  to  no  matrimo- 
nial arrangement  till  she  had  first  seen  and  spoken  with  her 
betrothed.     Soon  after,  she  was  at  the  church  of  the  Three 
Saints  on  Palm  Sunday,  when  it  is  the  practice  for  every  one 
to  carry  the  branch  of  a  tree.    A  youth  of  noble  mien,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  humble  merchant,  approached  her  and  gave  her  ths 
branch  he  held  in  his  hand,  at  the  same  time  gallantly  saying, 
what  every  polite  young  man  would  under  the  circumstances, 
that  the  fatigues  of  his  long  journey  were  amply  repaid  by  a 
glance  of  her  bright  eyes.    The  lady,  of  course,  after  siuch  a 
flattering  speech,  took  the  branch — it  was  the  least  she  could 
do — and  on  looking  at  it,  she  found  on  it  a  piece  of  paper 
bearing  these  words:  '*He,  who  bums  to  win  thee,  swears 
to  succeed  or  die."    The  lair  Roxandra  concluded  this  burn- 
ing youth  could  be  no  other  than  Prince  Coributh,  and  gave 
him  a  smile  which  sent  him  away  happy.    Poland  was  then 
at  war  with  the  Cossacks,  and  being  beaten,  was  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace ;  but  the  Cossacks  required,  as  the  first  con- 
dition for  treating,^the  delivery  of  Prince  Coributh  into  their 
hands.    Tlie  young  prince  escaped  into  Moldavia,  where  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Argyrius.    Here,  under  this  assumed 
name,  he  became  known  to  Prince  Luper,  who  took  him  into 
great  favour,  and  became  known. to  the  beautiful  Roxandra, 
to  whom  he  made  love  without  declaring  his  real  name,  and 
by  whom  he  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  she  would  never 
marry  any  one  but  Fringe  Coributh.    Meanwhile  the  Cossack 
hetman,  after  humbling  the  pride  of  Poland,  returned  to  the 
Ukraine  to  consolidate  his  power,  and  to  demand  the  hand 
of  Roxandra  for  his  son  Timush.    The  young  lady  vrould 
not  hear  of  a  Cossack  husband.    The  hetman  grew  furious, 
and  invaded  Moldavia :  Luper  was  compelled  to  yield.    But 
now  the  scene  again  changes.     The  war  broke  out  again; 
Coributh  returned  to  his  country,  and  by  his  presence  gave 
new  courage  to  his  troops.    Fortune  was  unfavourable  to  the 
Cossacks,  who  were  driven  back  to  the  Ukraine.    The  Prince 
of  Moldavia  then  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  retract  his 
promise  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  hetman's  son,  Timusb, 
which  she  implored  him  to  do ;  and  he  now  offered  her  hand  to 
the  victorious  Coributh,  whom  she  professed  to  love.     The 
Polish  suitor  advanced  with  a  numerous  and  warlike  rednue  to 
claim  his  bride.  Timush  armed  his  Cossacks  to  avengethe  breach 
of  faith  of  the  Moldavian  prince.   The  rivals  met  on  their  way 
to  Jassy ;  a  long  and  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  Coributh  was 
killed.    Bitter  were  the  tears  Roxandra  shed,  and  still  more 
bitterly  did  they  flow  when  Timush  summoned  Luper  to  keep 
his  word  and  to  give  him  his  daughter's  hand.    Roxandra,  on 
her  knees,  besought  him  not  to  do  so.    Her  heart  was  in  the 
grave  with  Coributh;  she  never,  never,  could  be  another's 
On  the  other  hand,  the  boyards,  fearing  the  country  would  be 
ravaged  by  the  Cossacks,  called  on  her  father  to  save  his 
country  by  sacrificing  his  child.    The  prince  was  in  a  tenible 
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lemma — ^he  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  wished  his  country 
ell,  but  he  loved  his  child.  At  length,  howerer,  the  crisis 
rminated,  and  he  resolved  to  sink  the  father  in  the  prince, 
aim  Sunday  again  otme  round,  and  the  reluctant  bride  again 
ent  to  the  church  of  the  Three  Saints  in  procession,  and 
rayed  for  a  miracle  to  come- to  her  assistance.  As  she 
rached  the  church,  she  was  shocked  by  seeing  those  horrid 
ossacks  again — the  yery  men  that  had  slain  the  loved  one  of 
;r  heart.  Timush  advanced  from  amongst  them,  and  pre- 
^nted  the  branch  he  held  to  the  princess,  who  was  considered 
patriotic,  broken-hearted  victim,  and  who  did  not  dare  to 
d&e  her  eyea  from,  the  ground.  He  said, 
**  I  have  won  thee,  and  I  claim  thy  hand.'* 
It  was  the  voice  of  Coributh,  of  her  brave,  and  beautiful, 
ad  lost  one.  She  looked  up  and  saw,  instead  of  a  fierce  and 
iv3ge  Cossack,  the  handsome  youth  on  whom  she  had 
estowed  her  heart  a  year  ago,  who,  in  the  humble  guise  of  a 
lerchant,  had  made  so  lasting  an  impression  upon  her  sus- 
eptible  bosom. 


'*  You  are  Coributh,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  am  Timush,"  was  the  reply. 

Timush  or  Coributh,  she  married  him.  It  seemed  that  all 
along  it  was  with  Timush  she  had  been  in  love.  Coributh  she 
had  never  known,  not  even  whto  he  was  at  her  father's 
court ;  for  he  had  kept  his  name  secret,  in  the  hope  that  ho 
would  soon  return  victorious  in  his  real  character.  The  story 
goes  on  to  say,  that  when  the  remains  of  the  Polish  prince  lay 
in  state  before  interment,  and  the  features  of  Argyrius  were 
recognised,  she  wept  for  her  friend  thus  suddenly  cut  dovm, 
but  less  bitterly  than  she  had  done  for  her  lover.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  she  had  no  reason  to  regret  his  loss.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Timush  made  her  a  good  Cossack  husband,  and 
that  she  made  him  a  good  wife.  If  Moldavia  had  had  its 
Homer,  the  world  would  have  been  familiar  with  her  charms. 
As  it  is,  her  name  has  long  been  buried  in  the  forgotten  past. 
All  that  we  know  of  her  is,  that  she  was  beautiful ;  and  that 
for  that  beaut/  men  fought  and  died.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that 
ire  know  tnote  \  Imagination  will  do  all  the  rest. 


THE     HON.    FEAKCI8     HINCKS, 


PntMB  MiyiSTEB  OF   CANADA. 


This  gentleman,  to  whose  enlightened  mind  and  patriotic 

ipirit  Canada  is  so  deeply  indebted,  is  the  fifth  and  youngest 

Bon  of  Br.  Hincks,  of  the  family  of  Hincks,  of  Breckenbrough, 

in  Yorkshire,   which  traces  its  origin  to  William  Hincks, 

an  alderman  of  Chester,  in  1641.    Dr.  Hincks,  who  settled 

in  Cork  in   1791,  was   an   active   member  of  the  various 

benevolent  societies  in  that  city.     He  was  ftiinisfer  of  the 

Prince»>Btreet  Presbyterian  Congregation,   and  secretary  of 

the  Cork  Institution  ;   and  was  also  distinguished  for  his 

luccess  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  several  educational  works 

that  he  published  having  had  a  large  circulation,  and  many 

of  his  pupils  having  risen  to  eminence  in  their  respective 

professions.     In  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  school 

education,  he  gave  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 

and  natural  history,  which  were  open  to  others  as  well  as  his 

immediate  pupils,  and  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 

Cork  Institution,  of  which  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder. 

In  January,  1815,  he  removed  to  Fermoy,  in  consequence  of 

obtaining  the  mastership  of  the  classical  school  there,  founded 

bv  John  Anderson,  Esq. ;  and  in  July,  1821,  to  Belfast,  having 

been  elected  head  classical  master  and  professor  of  Hebrew  in 

the  Royal  Institution  of  that  city. 

Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Hincks,  obtained  a  fellowship 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1813,  and  is  now  rector  of 
Killyleagh,  a  college  living,  which  was  formerly  of  consider- 
able value.  He  is  the  author  of  several  papers  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  on  subjects  connected 
with  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Assyrian  archaeology.  In  the 
two  latter  his  discoveries  have  attracted  much  attention,  in 
connexion  with  those  of  Colonel  Rawlinson,  the  same  results 
having,  in  several  instances,  been  obtained  almost  simulta- 
neously, by  the  one  at  Killyleagh,  and  by  the  other  at 
Bagdad.  He  was  the  first  to  determine  the  forms  and  values 
of  the  Assyrian  numerals,  from  an  examination  of  ancient 
inscriptions  at  Van,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

The  second  son,  William,  is  distinguished  as  a  naturalist ; 
be  was  the  first  professor  of  natural  history  in  Queen's  Col- 
^^g^,  Cork,  and  has  lately  obtained  a  similar  appointment  in 
Toronto,  Upper  Canada.  The  third  son,  Thomas,  has  been 
curate  of  Belfast,  and  is  the  prebendary  of  Caime  Castle ;  he 
ba«  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient 
clergjrmen  of  the  established  church  in  Ireland. 

f  Tdncis,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  commenced  his 
education  under  his  father,  at  Fermoy,  and  continued  it  in  the 
claiisical  and  mathematical  school  of  the  Belfast  Institution, 
^en  presided   over   by   Dr.   James    Thomson,    afterwards 


professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Glasgew. 
In  the  month  of  November,  1822,  he  entered  the  collegiate 
department  of  the  institution,  and  attended  the  Logic  and 
Belles  Lettres,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  classes  during 
the  winter  session.  But  in  May,  1823,  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  a  merchant,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  that 
he  should  be  articled  for  five  years  to  the  house  of  John 
Martin  and  Co.,  previously  to  which,  however,  he  had  three 
0^  fbur  ibonths'  initiation  into  business  habits  in  the  office 
of  his  father's  friend,  Samuel  Bruce,  Esq.,  notary  public 
and  agent.  The  period  for  which  he  was  articled  termi- 
nated in  October,  1828,  but  he  continued  with  the  firm 
until  the  beginning  of  1830,  when  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies 
as  supercargo  of  one  of  Messrs.  Martin  and  Co.'s  vessels.  He 
visited  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara,  but  not 
meeting  with  an  inducement  to  settle  in  any  of  these  colonies, 
he  agreed  to  accompany  a  Canadian  gentleman,  whom  he  met 
at  Barbadoes,  to  Canada,  and  proceeded  to  Montreal  and 
Toronto,  his  object  being  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  Canadian 
commerce  and  business.  Having  gleaned  the  information  he 
desired,  he  returned  to  Belfast  in  1831.  In  the  following 
summer,  having  determined  to  settle  in  Canada,  he  married 
the  second  daughter  of  Alexander  Stewart,  Esq.,  linen  mer- 
chant of  Belfast ;  and  soon  after  sailed  to  New  York,  and 
proceeded  to  Toronto,  where  he  became  the  tenant  of  a 
house  and  store  belonging  to  and  adjoining  the  office  and 
residence  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  had  emigrated  from  Cork 
several  years  previously.  From  him  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hincks 
and  their  youthful  family  received  attentions  and  services, 
of  which  Mr.  Hincks  often  speaks  with  grateful  recollection. 
He  soon  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  knowledge  of  business, 
and  when  Mr.  Mackenzie  attacked  Mr.  Merritt  and  others,  re- 
specting the  Welland  canal,  and  obtained  a  parliamentary  in- 
vestigation, he  was  chosen,  with  another  merchant,  to  examine 
the  accounts.  He  was  also  appointed  secretary  to  a  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  and  cashier  to  a  new  Banking  Company. 
On  the  appointment  of  Lord  Durham  to  the  government  of 
Canada,  Mr.  Hincks  commenced  the  Examiner  newspaper,  in 
the  editorship  of  which  he  displayed  such  remarkable  vigour 
and  talent,  that  he  was  invited  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  the  coimty  of  Oxford  in  the  first  parliament 
held  after  the  union  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  provinces.  The 
election  was  held  in  March,  1841,  when  Mr.  Hincks  was 
returned  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one  over  his  opponent,  a 
gentleman  named  Carroll.  Shortly  after  his  election,  he  was 
appointed  by  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Inspector- General  of  Fi- 
nances, and  was  obliged  in  consequence  to  vacate  his  seat,  and 
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return  for  le-eleetton.  He  was  oppo«ed  b^  John  Aimitiong, 
Eiq.,  who  abandoned  the  contest  at  noon  on  the  third  day,  Mr. 
Hincka  hsTing  a  majtnitj  of  ZI8,  When  Lord  Metcalfe  dii- 
aolTed  the>  Canadian  pariiament  in  1844,  Ur.  Hincke  wat 
defeated,  hii  opponents  bein^  Robert  RiddeU,  Esq.,  who  wax 
retimed  by  a  majority  of  twenty  oTer  Ur.  Hincks,  and  the 
Hon.  Thonila  Parke,  who  did  not  go  to  the  poll.  In  1848, 
howiever,  he  wai  again  elected  by  the  large  majorltj  of  335 
OTer  hii  old  opponent,  Mr.  Carroll.  Haying  for  the  second 
time  accepted  the  office  of  Inspector- General  of  Fioancee, 
under  the  administration  of  his  flnt  &iend  in  Canada,  he  waa 
re-elected  without  opposition. 

Upon  the  re  cons  duct  ion  of  the  ministry,  conaequent  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  owing  to  hia  impaired 
health,    Ur.   Hincks   was,    through   the   strong   expreaaion 


nine   over   his   opponent,  lobn  O.  Vatuittart,   Bcq.     Mr. 
Shenston,  clerk  and  census  commissioner  of  the  coontj  of 
Oxford,    has,  in  his   *'  Oxford   Oazetteer,"   bcfiw  powcffti] 
tettimony  to  the  value  of  Ur.  Eincks's  patriotic  and  praiae-  . 
worthy  exertions.      In  dedicating  hia  useful  wok  to  that 
gentleman,  he  aays:— "I  find  that  the  Brat  miiiticipBl  act. 
giving  to  the  people  great  powen;   the  amendment  of  it. 
whereby  these  powers  were  greatly  increased;  the  e>tal>li«h- 
ment  of  township  councils ;  the  new  election  law,  wheiebr  2 
poll  ia  opened  in  each  township  ;   the  ataendment  to  the 
election  act,  whereby  sheriff)  are  tx-offitio  retnmiiiK  officers, 
and  township  clerka  ex-effido  deputy  returning  officers ;  the 
division  court  act,  the  new  acseatment  act,  the  new  jitry  act,  , 
the  new  post-office  tict,  and  cheap  postage,  all  of  them  date  thcii   | 
from  the  time  of  your  flrat  election  to  represent  this  i 


of  public  opinion,  named  prime-minister  by  the  Oovemor- 
Oeneral ;  and  he  has  since  continued  to  fill  that  post  with  dis- 
tinguithed  honour,  and  with  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
all  the  good  men  of  every  political  denomination  in  Canada. 
Nor  ia  this  a  higher  meed  than  he  deserves  ;  for  it  is  mainly 
to  hia  Knancial  ability,  his  enlarged  views  as  a  politician, 
his  great  practical  knowledge  of  what  is  conducive  to  the 
material  interests  of  Canada,  and  hia  tact  and  ejipciience  as  a 
parliamentary  debater,  that  the  province  occupies  its  present 
position,  and  hu  before  it  the  brilliant  prospecta  that  are 
conatantly  opening  up. 

When  Mr.  Hincka  viaited  RngUnd  in  1S52,  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  presented  to  the  Queen,  who  received  him 
irith  much  courteay. 

On  bla  return  to  Canada,  he  wa*  elected  to  represent  the 
county  of  Oxford  for  the  fifth  time,  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 


county,  and  in  all  of  them  your  nuaterly  hand  ia  nnmiaiake- 
ubly  discerned.  In  addition  to  these  inestimable  and  invaluable 
bleasinga,  enjoyed,  in  common  with  us  of  this  county,  by  tht 
whole  province,  I  may  add  that,  although  the  Great  Western 
Railroad  and  the  London  and  Hamilton  Plank  and  Gravel 
Road  had  long  been  in  contemplation,  and  repeated  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  had  been  made  to  forward  tfaem  before  your 
election,  it  required  your  infoimation,  ene^y,  and  petseveranu 
to  complete  the  one,  and  place  the  other  in  ita  present  pjiM- 
perous  and  promising  condition."  It  was  he,  too,  who  fiitl 
appreciated  the  necessity  of  a  great  system  of  railws^i 
throughout  the  province ;  and  it  ia  to  him  that  the  credit  ot 
the  Qrand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  in  its  present  extended 
proportions,  is  due.  Happy,  indeed,  would  every  celonjof 
Britain  be,  if  It*  councils  were  directed  by  a  miniater  si 
pattiolic  and  a*  enlightened  v<  Francis  Hintki ! 
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A  VISIT  TO  PORTSMOUTH.' 


rTEK  ui  interval  of  about  toitj'  years,  Forlamouth  haa  again 
come  s  place  of  peculiar  interest,  and  the  ecene  of  great 
tivitf.  In  thia  vaat  naval  arsenal  may  be  seen  at  tbe 
iment  in  «hii:h  we  irrite  no  f^wer  than  seventeen  Grit-, 
le  linc-of-bnttJe  ahips,  with  about  aa  many  frigates  and 
camera,  all  in  coinmiMion  tmd  ready  to  proceed  lo  sea  at  a 
irhouTs'  notice  ;  not  to  mention  the  very  many  ships  laid  up 
nidinary  in  the  harbour,  which  could  also  be  got  ready  for 
s  in  an  incredibly  ahort  apace  of  time.  This  fortiHed  tovm 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  bastions,  balteiiea,  ravelins, 
doubts,  arid  oilier  dreadful -looking  preparations  for  battle 
d  slaughter,  of  which,  in  our  peaceable  nature,  we  confess 
irselvei  in  happy  ignorance,  even  of  Iheir  names.  It  is  also 
place  interesting  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  aichieologiat, 
>in  the  antiquity  of  these  forticntions,  which  Leland.  in  his 
Ilin^rary,"  informa  ui  were  "  began  in  the  time  of  Edward 
I.,  and  set  forward  in  building  them  by  liichaid  III. ;  and 


estiblisbments,  both  of    which  belong  exclusively  to,  and 

produce  articles  exclosively  for,  the  use  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
These  two  establishments,  However— the  Dock  Yard  and  the 
Royal  Clarence  Victualling  Yard— exhibit  features  of  such 
interest,  and  we  doubt  not  to  many  of  our  readers  novelty, 
that  we  feci  convinced  that  a  few  remarks  descriptive  of 
them'will  not  be  unacceptable. 

But  flrst  for  the  town  itself.  The  one  great  feature  that 
must  immediately  strike  the  notice  of  every  visitor  lo  Ports- 
mouth, is  the  series  of  fbrti&eationi  which  surround  it.  Now,- 
aa  we  have  said  before,  we  are  thoroughly  unacquainted 
with  all  relating  to  warlike  matters.  Still,  to  attempt  a 
description  of  Portsmouth  without  including  these,  would  be 
to  realise  the  often-quoted,  but  wc  suspect  fabulous,  story  of 
the  country  theatre  playing  Hamlet  with  the  character  of  the 
Prince  omitted.  And,  perhaps,  after  all,  this  very  ignorance 
-may  be  somewhat  in  our  favour.     Writing  as  wc  do  to  convey 


Henry  VII.  ended  them,  at  the  procuration  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchesler."  It  is  interesting  to  the  tourist  from  the  very 
iingularity  of  the  town  itself,  no  leas  than  from  its  being  the  port 
Tiom  which  he  can  most  conveniently  embark  for  one  of  the 
nmt  beautiful  spots  in  England— the  Isle  of  Wjjht— distant, 
o^'ly  about  four  miles  from  Portsmouth  )  interesting  also  to 
thp  man  of  science,  from  the  manufactures  carried  on  there, 
tome  of  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  Let  not  the  reader, 
however,  fancy  &om  what  we  have  just  said  about  its  mana- 
fscturea,  that  Portamouth  in  any  way  resembles  Manchester, 
that  great  emporium  of  peaceful  calico  and  utilitarian  cotton 
prinU.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least  like  Birmingham,  where  the 
more  sanguinary  cutlassrs  and  death-dealing  Hinif-rifles  are 
constructed.  Portsmouth  exports  no  staple  products  like  the 
Sled  of  Sheffield  or  the  ribbons  of  Coventry.  The  manu- 
futures  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  confined  to  two  great 
*  ^c  are  indebted   to   an   English   carretpoadent   for   this 


our  own  impTessions  of  the  place  to  our  readers,  moat  of 
whom,  we  presume,  know  as  little  and  wiah  to  know  aa  little 
of  the  art  of  war  as  we  ourselves  do  ;  we  are  not  at  all  sure 
that  these  impressions  made  on  us  by  Portsmonth  will  not  be 
as  acceptable  as  if  a  brigadier-general  (whatever  that  maybe), 
iiesh  from  the  barracks,  were  to  sit  down  and  describe  at 
length  the  height,  advantages,  capabilities,  and  situation  of 
every  single  bastion,  battery,  ravelin,  redoubt,  etc.,  as  afore- 

Of  the  antiquity  of  these  fortifications  we  have  already 
spoken.  Queen  Eliiabeth,  we  are  told,  greatly  increased  and 
citended  them,  "  and  fortified  it  (the  town  of  Portsmouth)  so 
stronglee,"  says  the  contemporary  historian  from  whom  wo 
copy,  ■'  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  make  it  a  place  of  greats 
strenglhe  ;  some  of  the  garrison  mount  guardc  day  and  night 
at  the  gales ;  others  in  the  steeple,  who  by  stroke  of  a  bell 
giveth  notice  what  numbers  of  horse  and  foot  are  approaching, 
and  by  a  flag,  which  way  they  come."    Charles  II.  and  James 
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II.  both  added  to  the  fortifioations,  and  WlUiam  III.  com- 
pleted  them  almost  in  the  state  in  which  they  now  stand. 
The  lines  of  fortification  round  Portsea,  a  town  which  adjoins 
Portsmouth,  and  in  which  the  docks  are  situated,  were  not 
commenced  until  1770,  and  were  only  finished  in  1809.  But 
enough  of  their  history.  The  reader  will,  doubtless,  by  this 
time  be  anxious  for  some  sort  of  a  description  of  thenl. 

Imagine,  then,  a  long  series  ef  massive  stone  walls  facing  about 
at  every  conceivable  angle,  and  of  heights  varying  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet.    Inuigine  these  walls  to  have  behind  them  and 
above  them  a  solid  mass  of  earth  proof  against  cannon-balls. 
Suppose  this  earth- work  pierced  through  at  every  few  yards 
with  openings  just  large  enough  to  allow  a  most  alarming- 
looking  cannon  to  peep  through  upon  the  plains  below,  or  else 
upon  the  sea,  where,  perhaps,  the-  greatest  number  of  them 
look  out.    Then  imagine  the  whole  of  this  stone- work,  earth, 
cannon,  and  all,  surrounded  by  a  wide  moat,  or  ditch,  some 
twenty  feet  deep,  generally  dry,  all  buL  a  small  channel  in  the 
middle  which  is  deeper ;   but  capable  of  being  completely 
flooded  in  a  few  minutes  with  water  enough  to  swallow  up  a 
host.     Imagine,*  we  say,  all  this ;  and  then  you  will  have  a 
tolerable  idea  of  what  are  called  the  Portsmouth  '*  lines."    In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  no  end  of  seemingly  indestructible 
stone  buildings,  p11  literally  **  bristling  with  cannon."     Of 
these  the  principal  are  the  Saluting  Platform,  so  called  from 
its  guns  being  used  for  saluting  the  Queen,  or  any  other  per- 
sonage of  great  dignity,  when  passing ;  but  capable,  in  case  an 
enemy  should  unhappily  ever  approach  our  shores,  of  doing 
most  murderous  damage  ;  Southsea  Castle,  a  fortress  of  stone, 
commanding  Spithead  and  all  the  sea  around  outside  the  har- 
bour, originally  built  by  Henry  YIII.,  and  used  as  a  state 
prison  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  Blockhouse  Fort,  situated 
upon  a  point  of  land  running  right  out  into  the  sea  opposite  to 
the  town  of  Portsmouth,  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  harbour ; 
and  a  very  ancient  Round  Tower  at  Point  Battery,  opposite 
Blo'ckhou9e  Fort,  where  there  was  formerly  a  corresponding 
tower.    Between  these  two  towers,  we  are  told  by  Leland,  "  a 
mighty  chaine  of  yron  "  was  stretched  across  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  every  night.    The  remains  of  the  capstan  for  effecting 
this  may  still  be  seen,  and  we  are  informed  that  part  of  the 
'*  mighty  ohsine*'  itself  is  visible  upon  the  beach  at  low  water. 
The  Round  Tower  is  now,  however,  entirely  appropriated  to 
a  powerful  battery,   having  been  made  considerably  higher 
within  the  last  few  years.    Another  battery  stands  upon  tho 
site  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  Semaphore  telegraph,  now 
superseded  by  the  electric  wires.    Several  other  batteries  mighft 
be  mentioned ;  but  it  not  being  part  of  our  plan  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  list,  we  will  proceed. 

Our  impressions  on  first  beholding  the  fortifications  of 
Portsmouth  were  singular.  The  first  idea,  we  must  confess, 
was  something  very  like  a  feeliAg  of  alarm.  Peaceful  Lon- 
doners as  we  were,  we  could  not  but  treinble  to  see,  which- 
ever way  we  turned,  a  cannon  presented  point-blank  at 
us,  and  then,  turning  again  to  escape  it,  to  see  another, 
and  again  another  !  No  escape  from  them,  go  where  we 
would,  like  a  haunted  man  in  a  melodrama.  Cannon  before 
us,  behind  us,  and  on  every  side  of*  us;  pointed  at  us 
from  eveiy  conceivable  angle;  so  much  so,  that  we  have 
always  felt  thoroughly  convinced  that,  should  they  ever  be 
fired  in  good  earnest,  some  of  them  must  of  necessity  shoot 
exactly  into  each  others*  mouths !  It  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  something  we  were  not  accustomed  to.  Then  we  were 
struck  by  those  funny  little  gateways  (like  juvenile  Temple- 
bars),  with  drawbridges  attached,  which  we  met  witball  over 
the  town  ;  and  those  still  more  funny  and  still  smaller  arched 
passages  underneath  the  "  lines,"  some  of  which  led  into  the 
high  road,  others  into  different  odd  nooks  of  fortifications, 
possibly  "redoubts"  or  *' ravelins."  Then  we  were  shown 
two  more  gates  (if  possible,  even  more  funny-looking  still), 
leading  out  directly  into  the  sea.  These,  we  were  told,  were 
"  sally-ports ;"  and  we  immediately  set  it  dowi  (much  to  the 
disgust  of  our  friend  who  pointed  them  out)  that  they  had 
been  so  called  after  a  belle  of  Portsmouth  of  the  name  of  Saralx. 
After  awhile  we  take  a  boat,  and  now  we  are  on  our  way 


down  the  harbour.    AU  round  us  we  see  objects  in  the  higl-vesi 
•degree  worthy  of  notice — the  Royal  Clarence  Yictuallir; 
Yard ;  Haslar  Hospital,  for  invalid  sailors  and  marines ;   aiK 
large  red  brick  buildings,  seemingly  without  any  mode  c 
ingress  or  egress — no  windows,  doors,  or  even  chimneys  to  't>. 
^ea ; — these  are  powder-magazines.  Then  we  see  the  "  Itoya 
George"  yacht,  built  for  George  XV.  at  a  cost  of  £10D,00 
We  pass  the  "  Victory,"  renowned  as  the  ship  in  which  Nelsci 
fought  and  fell — one  of  the  chief  lions  of  Portsmouth »  z^tj 
right  before  us  lies  the  town  itself.    But  stop ;  it  is  a  beauti/a 
morning,  and  we  have  yet  a  few  minutes  to  spare.      Ih: 
reader  may  never  have  been  on  board  a  man-of-war :  let  ti 
then  have  a  look  over  the  "  Victory."    What  say  you,  readtr 
You  consent?    Very  well.    Waterman!  put  the  boat  abx^t 
We  won't  land  yet.    Just  run  us  alongside  the  "Victory/ 
"Aye,  aye,  sir;"  and  here  we  are,  our  pigmy  boat  gratiiu 
against   the  wooden    mountain   that   rises    high  above   u£ 
Reader,  if  you  have  never  seen  a  man-of-war,  here  is  a  nove! 
sight  indeed.     What  first  strikes  you  is,  doubtless,  the  im- 
mense size  of  every  part  of  her.    The  main-mast  of  a  first-rate 
man-of-war,  when  ready  for  sea,  with  the  top-mast  and  top- 
gallant-mast affixed  to  it,  measures  212  feet  high,  somewhere 
about  the  height  of  the  monument  of  London !  while  the  yartdf, 
those  seemingly  small  rods  of  wood  stretching  across  the  mast, 
are  some  of  them  upwards  of  100  feet  long  !    And  everythicg 
is  in  proportion.    The  interior  of  the  vessel  resembles  a  small 
town — deck  i^ve  deck,  between  each  of  which  is  seen  3 
long  perspective  which,  to  the  unaccustomed  eye,  is  difficult 
to  measure.     The  immense  cable  by  which  the  ship  is  moored 
looks  strong  enough  to  hold  the  entire  world  together,  should 
gravitation  cease,  and  ^  this  mighty  chain  be  bound  round 
the  globe.     The  foot  of  each  of  the  gigantic  masts  passu  g 
through  the  decks  is  bigger  than  a  large — a  very  large,  sugar- 
hogshead.    And  then  mark  the  regularity  on  board.     A  place 
for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place,  is  literally  carried 
out  on  board  a  man-of-war.    Here  is  the  carpenter's  store, 
there  the  rigging-store,  the  armoury,  the  purser^s  store — all 
order,  no  confusion.    Then  you  see  the  immense  guns,  each 
thrust  through  a  port-hole  in  the  vessel's  side.    Should  you 
hear  them  fired — and  we  did — ^hold  your  ears !    It  was  only  a 
salute  we  heard— one  single  gun  fired  at  a  time,  and  that  with 
blank  cartridge.     But  oh,  such  a  report — heard  as  it  was  in 
the  low  space  between  the  decks !    What,  then,  must  be  the 
effect  of  a  broadside  from  some  fifty  of  Uiese  guns  at  once ; 
The  spot  where  Nelson  fell  is  marked  by  a  brass  plat«  upoa 
the  quarter-deck,  and  where  he  died  after  having  been  carried 
below  is  also  indicated.     These  two  spots  are  held  in  the 
greatest  reverence  by  the  sailors. 

We  were  shown  the  chain-pumps,  capable  of  discharging  a 
ton  of  water  every  minute.  These  pumps,  which  are  used  for 
emptying  the  ship  of  water  should  she  spring  a  leak,  are 
worked  by  the  crew  by  long  crank  handles.  They  consist  of  a 
series  of  pistons  fixed  upon  an  endless  chain  of  iron,  and 
working  in  a  cylinder.  Working  thus  with  a  continuous 
motion,  there  are  no  piston- valves  as  in  reciprocating  action 
pumps,  but  the  water  is  drawn  up  in  one  continued  stream. 

There  are  the  mess- tables  for  the  crew ;  the  galley -fire  for 
cooking;  the  officers'  cabins;  and  the  ward-room  for  the 
superior  officers'  use ;  all  strange  and  interesting  to  the  land^  i 
man ;  while  down  below,  in  the  very  bottom  of  the  vessel 
(called  the  ''hold"),  are  shown  the  tanks  in  which  fresh 
water  is  carried  out  to  sea.  The  rigging  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  describe.  Such  a  tangled  mass  of  cordage  as  it  seems— 
an4  yet  every  rope  has  its  distinct  office.  Some  for  shifting 
the  sails,  some  for  hoisting  signals,  others  for  supporting  tbo 
different  masts,  etc. 

But  we  must  now  take  leave  of  her.  We  have  done  our 
best  to  point  out  to  our  readers  some  of  the  principal  objecU 
of  interest  on  board — so,  casting  a  lingering  look  behind,  ve 
get  once  more  into  our  boat— and  again  and  again,  as  we 
proceed  onwards,  looking  back  at  the  beautiful  outline 
of  the  vessel  when  seen  from  a  distance  sufficient  to  take  ia 
the  whole  at  a  glance,  we  ultimately  arrive  once  more  at 
the  town  of  Portsmouth. 
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MANUFACTUEE      OF      GUTTA      PERCHA. 


UE  fullowing  remarks  from  an  EnglUh.  periodical,  upon  one 
r  the  most  useful  articles  recently  discoyered,  and  applied  to 
1  immense  Tariety  of  purposes,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  read 
ith  interest  :— 

We  Utc  in  eventful  times ;  and  every  day  brings  to  light 
>me  new  discovery  in  science  and  the  arts,  or  some  special  ap» 
ic^on  of  hitherto  known  but  imappreciated  agents.  Here, 
flash  of  the  electric  spark  conveys  intelligence  from  point  to 
>int,  over  mountains  and  through  the  very  sea  itself;  there, 
le  discovery  of  a  new  .law  in  nature  robs  romance  of  half  its 
larms,  and  explains,  in  part,  the  dreamy  superstitions  of  our 
icestors  ;  everywhere  the  mind  of  man  is  active  and  awake, 
id  ready  to  receive  new  impressions.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
est  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is 
1  inquiring  spirit,  which,  in  some  cases,  amounts  almost  to 
tameable  credulity.  Within  the  memory  of  living  men, 
earn  and  gaslight,  electricity  and  galvanism,  photography 
id  mesmerism,  were  unknown  agencies  to  the  great  mass  of 
ic  people ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  the 
ibstance  called  "  Gutta  Percha"*  has  become  a  useful  appli- 
Qce  in  domestic  life. 

We  purpose,  aided  by  the  pencil,  of  the  artist,  to  record 
riefty  the  history  and  uses  of  this  curious  vegetable  gum.  Let 
s  glance  at  the 

OUTTA  PSBOHA.  IN  ITS  NATIVE  WOODS. 

Like  photography  and  the  new  planet,  this  product  seems  to 
.&Te  had  more  than  one  discoverer — Dr.  Montgomerie,  as- 
istant-surgeon  to  the  Presidency  at  Singapore,  and  Mr, 
*homas  Lobb,  botanical  agent  to  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  the  well- 
mown  florists  of  Exeter,  each  claiming  the  discovery  as  his 
wn,  though  each  was  miles  distant  from,  and  acting  indepen- 
lently  of,  the  other.  Priority  of  discoyery,  however,  seems 
ly  common  assent  to  be  given  to  the  first-named  gentleman. 
?he  home  of  the  gutta  percha  tree  is  in  the  islands  of  the 
indian  Archipelago,  where  tlftre  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
sdigenous.  In  the  year  1324,  Dr.  Montgomerie  was  out  in 
he  woods  at  Singapore,  when  he  observed,  in  the  hands  of  a 
wrauff,  or  native  woodsman,  a  hatchet,  the  handle  of  which 
ras  composed  of  a  strange  substance.  "I  questioned  the 
voTkman,  in  whose  possession  I  found  it,"  says  the  Doctor,  in 
lis  account  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  "  and  heard  that  the 
natcrial  of  which  it  was  formed  could  be  moulded  into  any  form 
3y  dipping  it  into  hot  water,  when  it  became  as  plastic  as  clay, 
md  when  cold  regaining  its  original  hardness  and  rigidity." 
Subsequent  inquiry  led  to  the  fact  that  gutta  percha,  like 
caoutchouc,  or  india-rubber,  is  the  sap  of  a  species  of  sapo- 
laceous  forest  tree,  thousands  of  which  abound  in  the 
dense  forests  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  Our  engraving  will 
convey  a  good  idea  of  its  noUe  proportions. 

Of  course,  the  Doctor  was  not  long  in  disseminating  his 
knowledge  of  so  remarkable  a  substance.  He  speedily  pro- 
cured specimens  of  Hie  tree  and  its  product  in  various  states 
of  preparation,  and  forwarded  them  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
London.  As  soon  as  it  arrived  in  this  country,  its  peculiar 
pToperties  were  rigidly  inquired  into ;  and,  its  value  in  manu- 
factures being  speedily  ascertained,  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Society  was  avrarded  to  the  Doctor  as  the  first  discoverer. 

This  substance  derives  its  name,  not  from  the  scientific 
world—though  it  is  curious  that  the  first  half  of  the  term  is 
the  Latin  word  for  drop,  whence  it  might  be  concluded  that 
gutta  percha  meant  the  droppingt  of  the  percha  tree — ^but 
from  the  native  Malays.    It  is  pronounced  perUhat  not  perka. 
Dr.  Montgomerie  had  several  opportunities  of  becoming  ae« 
quainted  with  the  method  by  which  the  gutta  or  sap  was  ob- 
tained from  the  tree.    The  fruit  yields  a  **  concrete  and  edible 
oil,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  with  their  food ;"  while  the 
8&P  circulates  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  tree  in 
vessels  whose  course  is  suffioioitly  well  marked  by  black  lon- 
gitudinal marks.    At  first  the  natives  were  in  the  habit,  when 
^ey  required  a  supply,  of  felling  the  tree ;  but  experience 
'^^  taught  them  that  the  milky  juioe  might  be  collected 


by  cutting  notches  here  and  th^re  in  the  trunk,  and  that  in 
this  way  the  life  of  the  tree  might  be  saved  for  future  ''tappings." 
The  sap  coagulates  in  a  few  minutes  after  it  is  collected ;  but 
before  the  crude  gum  becomes  quite  hard,  it  is  kneaded  by 
hand  into  compact  oblong  masses  from  seven  to  twelve  inches 
in  length,  by  four  or  five  in  thickness,  Tliis  part  of  the 
work  is  mostly  performed  by  women,  as  seen  in  the  engraving. 
The  blocks  made  up  for  exportation,  however,  are  not  always 
of  uniform  size  and  appearance,  the  fancy  of  the  rude  barbarian 
sometimes  giving  them  strange  forms—such  as  that  of  a  bird 
with  red  berries  for  eyes,  images  of  ships,  quadrupeds,  or  the 
"  human  face  divine."  The  gum  is  always  sold  by  weight — a 
fact  which  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  crafty  savage,  who, 
in  humble  Imitation  of  more  clever  adulterators,  sometimes  in- 
troduces a  stone  or  a  heavy  substance  into  the  interior  of  the 
mass.  As  it  would  entail  a  serious  loss  of  time  on  the  merchant 
if  he  were  to  cut  each  block  a'^  the  port  of  shipment,  it  often 
happens  that,  on  the  substance  reaching  this  country,  it  is 
found  to  conceal  stones  or  rubbish  ;  and  then  woe  to  the  purse 
and  the  cutting-knives  of  the  purchasers !  Besides  this, 
however,  the  block  often  contains  a  vast  amount  of  unavailable 
material  in  the  shape  of  bark,  dirt,  leaves,  and  so  on,  which 
become  accidentally  incorporated  with  the  gum. 

From  the  examination  of  the  specimen  sent  over  by  Dr. 
Montgomerie,  it  became  apparent  that  a  large  trade  in  the  article 
would  speedily  take  place ;  and  in  a  few  months  the  jungles 
of  the  Johore  Archipelago,  the  scene  of  the  first  gatherings, 
were  explored  by  Englishmen,  Chinese,  and  Malays,  in  search 
of  the  gum-exuding  tree.  Their  efforts  were  actively  seconded 
by  the  natives ;  and  in  a  short  time  it<was  discovered  that  the 
supply,  of  which  some  doubts  had  at  first  been  entertained, 
was  almost  inexhaustible.  It  is  singular,  remarks  an  acute 
observer,  that,  although  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English, 
had,  one  or  other  of  them,  retained  possession  of  the  islands 
on  which  the  trees  grow  for  more  thsn  nine  centuries  and  a 
half,  it  should  have  remained  for  an  Englishman  to  discover 
their  valuable  properties  at  so  late  a  date  as  1843. 

The  rise  of  this  new  trade  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  activity 
of  the  Oriental  islanders ;  and  the  value  of  the  gum  becoming 
fully  known,  eager  search  was  made  from  island  to  island,  and 
among  the  foresto  of  the  Archipelago  ;  and  large  profits  were 
made  by  the  sarmingongs,  or  chiefs,  of  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
who  exacted  from  the  gum-hunters  a  royalty  on  all  they  found. 
Sufficient  profit,  however,  was  left,  even  after  this  deduction, 
to  stimulate  the  cupidity  of  the  natives,  and  the  port  of  Singa- 
pore was  speedily  supplied  with  the  article  in  great  quantities. 
At  present,  above  two  nxillions  of  pounds  are  exported  into  this 
country  in  the  many-shaped  masses  alluded  to.  We  wiU  now 
inquire  into 

THB  NATVRB  AND  AFPLIOATIOMS  OV  GtTTTA  PBaOBA, 

At  the  present  time  the  chief  supplies  of  the  article  come 
firom  Singapore,  though  vast  numbers  of  the  tree— the  wood 
of  whichf  being  of  a  soft  spongy  nature,  is  of  little  commercial 
yalue — are  found  in  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Penang.  In 
its  nature  it  difiers  from  indian-rubber  chiefly  in  its  superior 
density  and  toughness.  Though  botft  substances  are  somewhat 
alike  in  appearance  and  mazmer  of  application,  the  absence  of 
oxygen  in  indian-rubber  may  account  for  its  greater  elasticity. 
Vhe  chemical  constituents  of  gutta  percha,  as  ascertained  by 
Dr.  Maclaghan,  are — 

CaXim 86*86 

Hydrogen        12*16 

Oxygen...        ...        ...         1*49 

100 


While  those  of  india-rubber  are — 

Carbon  •••        ...        *•• 
Hjdrogsn        


87-3 
IS'8 


100 


Bxposed  to  a  temperature  of  248  degrees,  gutta  percha  m^to ; 
and  in  cooling  remains  in  a  semi-fluid  adhetite  state-— par- 
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tially  decomposed,  in  fact ;  and  when  sot  on  fire  it  bums  yerf 
readily,  with  a  dense  smoke.  At  a  temperature  of  about  200 
degrees  it  becomee  soft  and  ductile,  though  without  stickinessi 
and  ean  be  put  into  the  shape  it  is  intended  to  retain  when 
cool.  Its  specific  is  *975,  that  of  water  being  1*000.  It  is  a 
repellant  of)  and  completely  unaffected  by,  any  description  of 
cold  water ;  and  of  heat  and  electricity  it  is  a  non-conductor* 
It  is  proof  against  alkalies  and  acids,  being  only  affected  by 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  in  a  highly  concentrated  state ;  while 
the  most  powerful  ascetic,  hydrofluoric,  or  muriatic  acids,  of 
chlorine,  haye  no  effect  whatever  on  its  structure  or  capabili- 
ties. Of  its  power  to  resist  frost,  sufficient  proof  exists  in  the 
number  of  boot  and  shoe-soles  manufactured  from  it ;  and  of 
its  acoustic  properties  we  shall  have  more  to  say. 

The  capabilities  of  the  resin  were  tested  as  soon  as  the 
specimen  forwarded  by  Dr.  Montgomerie  reached  London, 
and  a  kind  of  historical  interest  is  attached  to  this  sample  from 
the  fact  that,  from  this  humble  beginning,  a  large  branch  of 
manufacture  has  arisen  which  now  employs  some  thousands  of 
workmen.  Sereral  ingenious  tests  were  applied  to  the  speci- 
mens, and  it  was  soon  prored,  by  Messrs.  Whishaw  and  Han- 
cock, that  it  was  applicable  to  a  yast  number  of  purposes ;  and 
from  it  were  made  tubing,  lathe-bands,  and  impressions  of 
medals — all  of  which  were  shown  at  the  late  Exhibition  in 
Hyde-park.  If  further  proofs  of  its  value  were  necessary,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  experiments  made  by  these  gentlemen ; 
one  of  which  consisted  in  the  softening  a  mass  of  the  material 
in  hot  water,  pressing  it  round  a  soda-water  bottle,  hardening 
it  in  cold  water,  pressing  it  out  into  a  thin  sheet,  and  then,  by 
the  application  of  heat,  again  rolling  up  the  gum  into  the  form 
at  first  assumed.  From  the  patents  taken  out  by  Messrs. 
Hancock,  arose  the  manufacturing  and  trading  firm  known  as 
the  "  Gutta  Percha  Company." 

We  will  now  examine 

THB  MANUFACTUBB  OF  GUTTA  PERCHA. 

Perhaps  few  of  our  readers  think  what  a  vast  amount  of 
capital  and  labour  are  constantly  working  hand  in  hand  in  the 
byways  of  London.  We  pass  through  the  main  streets, 
and  are  acquainted  with  the  general  complexion  of  the 
thoroughfares  right  and  left,-  but,  imless  our  business  leads  us 
directly  into  the  vortex  of  industry,  we  bestow  little  thought 
upon  aught  that  comes  not  immediately  before  our  eyes.  A 
few  steps  out  of  the  main  line  in  one  direction  take  us  into  the 
midst  of  the  tan-yards  of  Bermondsey ;  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
from  Finsbury-square,  and  we  are  in  a  new  world  among  the 
weavers  of  rich  silken  and  velvet  stuffs ;  through  a  street  or 
two  from  that  same  square,  and  we  are  deafened  by  the  clang 
of  hammers  and  the  din  of  labour ;  in  every  direction,  did  we 
care  to  search,  we  should  find  factories  where  hundreds  of  men 
•  earn  the  "  daily  bread  "  for  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they 
nightly  pray.  So  it  is  with  the  spot  in  which  the  Gutta 
Percha  Company  have  their  factory.  A  few  yards  out  of  the 
City-road,  near  the  canal  basin,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
strange  neighbourhood,  where  coals,  and  lime,  and  culm,  and 
building  materials,  are  being  constantly  imloaded  from  queer-: 
shaped  vessels,  and  where  numerous  manufactures  are  bein|( 
carried  on.  In  this  "  Wharf-road  "  are  the  works  we  are  novr 
visiting. 

We  enter  a  modest-looking  doorway  beside  a  pair  of  folding 
gates,  on  which  the  words  "Gutta  Percha  Company"  are 
painted,  and  we  become  speedily  aware  that  a  branch  of 
manufacture  of  which  we  hitherto  knew  next  to  nothing  is 
being  carried  on  within.  Sight  and  smell — a  smell  something 
like  a  tan-yard,  something  like  old  cheese,  something  like 
half-dried  clothes  in  a  laundry,  something  like  gas-tar — an 
odour  we  soon  become  accustomed  to — informs  us  that  we  may 
expect  to  witness  a  new  sight.  And  we  are  not  mistaken  ;  for 
the  manufacture  of  gutta  percha  has  necessitated  the  invention 
and  use  of  novel  machines,  strange  processes,  and  odd-looking 
tools.  Every  fresh  application  of  the  material — whether  it  be 
the  production  of  merely  useful  or  highly  ornamental  designs, 
he  imitation  of  the  grain  of  wood,  the  close  texture  of  papier- 


mach^  or  the  endeavour  to  make  this  Eairtetn  gam  a  sob- 
'stitute  for  leather — ^has  necessitated  the  invention  of  tools  nst 
hitherto  thought  of,  and  the  use  of  appliances  beyond  the 
range  of  the  ordinary  workman.  As  soon  as  we  are  fairly  k 
the  yard  of  the  works,  we  look  around  and  read  the  history  o: 
the  manufacture  all  about  us.  Here  are  piled  great  heaps  of 
the  raw  material,  in  all  imaginable  strange  shapes ;  there,  nrA 
on  every  side,  are  buildings  erected  especially  for  the  pro- 
cesses to  be  carried  on  inside — store-rooms,  engine-house, 
workshops,  a  quay  for  unshipping  the  gum^  cum  muUU  aliis. 

Let  us  enter  the  building  nearest  us,  and,  by  the  lielp  of 
Mr.  Statham,  the  intelligoit  manager,  and  '*  our  own  artist," 
we  will  endeavour  to  explain  what  we  witness.  The  blocks 
of  gutta  percha  required  for  use  are  taken  from  this  heap  to 
the  cutting  machine.  This  is  a  large  solid  vertical  disc  of  iron, 
making  about  two  hundred  revolutions  per  minute.  The  raw 
material  is  cut  into  thin  slices  by  several  sharp  knives,  like 
those  in  a  carpenter's  plane.  The  block  of  gutta  perchs, 
being  brought  to  the  edge  of  a  sloping  iron  table,  is  rapidly 
caught  up  by  the  knives,  and  literally  reduced  to  shaving, 
which  fall  into  a  receptacle  beneath.  The  cutting  apparatui, 
as  well  as  the  other  machines  on  the  premises,  is  put  in  motion 
through  the  agency  of  two  fifty-horse  power  engines,  the 
boilers  of  which  are  constructed  on  a  novel  plan,  by  which 
eleven  peimds  of  water  are  evaporated  to  one  pound  of  fuel 
The  furnaces,  moreover,  consume  their  own  smoke.  A  re- 
ference to  the  engraving  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cutting  machine ;  and  we  may  remark,  in  passing, 
that  the  stone  and  other  adulterative  material  which  the 
cupidity  of  the  Malay  gatherers  has  added  to  the  msMS,  are 
discovered  by  this  process,  often  very  much  \/6  the  injury  of 
the  cutters. 

Reduced  to  shavings,  the  gutta  percha  must  next  be  per- 
fectly cleansed  of  its  impurities.  This  is  no  easy  matter,  but 
patience  and  hot  water  are  certain  at  last  to  effect  the  desired 
object.  The  shavings  are  thrown  into  great  tanks  and  boiled, 
and  then,  the  greater  part  of  the  rubbish  having  fallen  to  the 
bottom,  the  gum  is  collected  into  one  mass  and  carried  to 
what  is  called  the  "  teaser  "—a  sort  of  large  circular  box,  con- 
taing  a  cylinder  or  drum,  covered  entirely  with  rows  of  bent, 
jagged  teeth.  Revolving  at  a  great  rate  (about  800  turns  in  a 
minute),  the  "  teaser  "  quickly  tears  the  mass  into  shreds  and 
tatters,  which  fall  into  a  vat  of  water  beneath.  The  true  gutta 
percha,  being  lighter  than  water,  floats  on  the  surface,  while 
the  impurities  sink  to  the  bottom ;  and  thus,  being  perfectly 
cleansed  of  all  impurities,  is  ready,  crisp  and  new-looking,  for 
the  succeeding  process.  Another  boiling  brings  the  material 
again  into  a  soft,  compact  mass,  which  is  '^kneaded'*  or 
<^ masticated"  in  heated  iron  cylinders,  in  which  revolving 
drums  so  completely  turn  and  twist  the  pasty  gum  as  to  bring  it 
into  a  perfectly  homogeneous  state,  without  a  particle  of  water 
in  its  composition. 

In  this  state  the  gutta  percha  may  be  considered  ready  for 
manufacture,  and  the  subsequent  processes  are  employed  either 
in  making  it  up  in  sheets  or  tubes.    If  required  for  after  use 
in  the  production  of  ornamental  articles,  the  kneaded  mass  ia 
carried  to  the  rolling  machine.    This  apparatus  is  similar  to 
that  employed  in  paper  mills,  the  gutta  percha  jiassing  on  an 
endless  band  through  steel  cylinders  placed  at  the  requisite 
distances  apart,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  required. 
By  a  simple  adjustment  of  the  cylinders,  it  can  be  made  to 
produce  with  equal  ease  the  stoutest  driyihg-^and  or  the 
thinnest  tissue  so  much  used  and  appreciated  by  surgeons  as 
a  substitute  for  oiled  silk,  hydropathic  bandages,  etc.   During 
the  passage  of  the  sheet  through  the  machine,  it  has  become 
sufficiently  cooled  to  form  a  solid  consistent  body ;  or  if  the 
substance  of  the  sheet  required  be  too  thick  to  allow  it  to  cool 
In  the  ordinary  manner,  it  is  blown  upon  as  it  passes  on  to  the 
drum  at  the  end  by  a  series  of  fans,  like  those  in  a  winnowing 
machine.    When  the  material  is  required  to  be  in  strips,  a 
very  ingenious  construction  of  knives  takes  the  sheet  just 
before   quitting  the  machine,  and  cuts  it  into  longitu<linal 
bands  of  the  required  width,  which  are,  as  before,  carru'd 
forward  on  to  the  drum. 
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In  the  production  of  tubing,  a  different  but  highly-  ingenious 
nd  simple  process  takes  place.  *'A  mass  of  the  softened 
laterial  is  forced  by  a  piston  through  a  steel  cylinder,  ter- 
linating  in  a  mould,  wMch  consists  of  a  solid  circular  piece 
f  metal  set  within  an  iron  tube,  the  space  between  the  two 
eing  the  thickness  required ;"— in  fact,  this  is  a  very  curious 
lodification  of  the  wire-drawing  process.  The  gutta  percha, 
ftcr  haying  left  the  mould  in  a  tubular  form,  is  received  into 

canal  of  water  about  fifty  feet  in  length.  The  office  of  the 
rater  is  to  prevent  the  tube  from  contracting  or  collapsing ; 
he  pressure  being  equal  both  within  and  without,  it  is  thus 
ireserved  in  tbe  required  shape,  and  is  afterwards  dried  and 
lardened  by  exposure  to  the  air.  As  the  tube  leaves  the 
rater  it  is  wound  off  at  the  other  end,  and  the  "feeding 
ylinder"  is  so  contrived  that  no  pause  occurs  in  the  trans- 
oission  of  the  material.  By  this  means  a  pipe  of  upwards  of 
,000  feet  in  length  has  been  manufactured  in  one  piece. 

From  the  sheeting  and  tubing  thus  prepared  an  infinite 
rariety  of  articles  are  composed.  The  numerous  workshops 
ire  crowded  with  men  and  boys  engaged  in  various  operations. 
[n  the  cutting  and  stamping  room  the  paper-cutting  machine, 
nvented  by  Mr.  Wilson,  is  brought  into  extensive  operation, 
moulds  of  every  description  being  used  to  produce  the  different 
irticles  ;  and  so  great  is  the  demand  for  new  combinations  of 
;utta  percha,  that  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  some 
iddition  to  the  stock  of  curious  contrivances — some  unique 
pattern,  some  elegant  design,  or  some  useful  appliance.  As 
we  said  before,  the  novelty  of  the  manufacture  has  introduced 
t  vast  number  of  curious  looking  tools,  etc.  ;  but  it  may  be 
liHrmed  that  the  principal  and  indispensable  necessaries  are, 
boiling  water,  the  knife,  the  mould,  the  press,  and  the  plastic 
hand  of  the  workman.  The  operation  of  the  cutting  machine 
\a  as  instantaneous  as  it  is  curious.  If  shoe-soles  are  required, 
the  band  is  applied  to  the  machine,  and  a  dozen  pieces  o(  one 
shape  is  the  result ;  if  line  or  string  is  wanted,  a  series  of 
sharp  knives  press  down  on  the  material,  and  the  necessary 
quantity  is  ready  for  the  workman's  hand  to  roll  and  polish ; 
and  so  of  every  article  in  which  a  distinct  outline  is  necessary. 

The  next  process  is  the  moulding  or  stamping.  The  sheets 
are  cut  into  pieces,  and  each  piece  is  warmed  sufficiently  to 
take  the  impress  of  the  die.  These  motdds,  many  of  which* 
display  great  ingenuity  and  originality,  are  all  made  on  the 
premises,  and  constitute  a  distinct  branch  of  the  company's 
operations.    We  comeliow  to  »peak  of 

TUS  USM   OP  OtTTTA  FEBCHA. 

The  most  important .  use  to  which  this  material  ha«  been 
applied  is  undoubtedly  that  of  tubing.  The  history  of  water* 
carrying  is  the  history  of  civilisation.  First  the  spring  at 
which  the  wayfarer  stooped  to  drink ;  then  the  rude  passage 
formed  of  trunks  of  trees  laid  end  to  end  ;  then  the  aqueduct, 
carried  o'er  hill  and  valley  to  imperial  Rome  ;  then  the  gay, 
splashing  fountain,  with  its  retinue  of  water-earriers ;  lastly, 
the  leaden  pipe,  which  does  its  office  stealthily  beneath  the 
earth,  and  bears  the  stream  from  distant  country  places  into 
our  very  homes.  But  even  the  reign  of  the  leaden  pipe  is 
doomed,  and  must  give  way  in  turn  to  gutta  percha.  Even 
while  we  write,  the  system  of  supply  for  large  cities  is  under- 
going change,  and  medical  men  are  beginning  to  perceive  that 
the  conveyance  of  water  in  leaden  pipes  is  hurtful,  to  the 
health.  "Many  serious  and  alarming  disorders,"  says  Dr. 
Thomas  Smith,"  such  as  mania,  epilepsy,  sudden  death,  ner- 
^oa«  affections,  paralysis,  consumption,  hydrocephalus,  heart 
disease,  etc.,  owe  their  origin,  in  some  instances,  their  intract- 
able character  in  others,  to  the  gradual  and  continuous  infini- 
tesimal doses  of  lead,  copper,  etc.,  introduced  into  the  system 
^)^»nigh  the  channel  of  our  dafly  drink."  For  all  sanitary 
purposes  the  gntia  percha  tubing  is  admirably  adapted,  as  it 
POttesses  strength,  purity,  and  is  entirely  unaffected  by  firost. 
«  is  wieordingly  extensively  used  for  pump-barrels,  ship- 
P^unps,  ftiel-pipes,  for  locomotive  engines,  syphons  for  mines, 
aaction-ptpes  for  fbre,  garden,  and  washing  engines ;  and,  being 
^^'^A^ted  by  aoids,  ia  available  for  bleaching  and  aU  chemical 


purposes.  It  may  be  united  to  a  metal  pipe  without  difficulty ; 
is  ynhUrt  by  gas  or  chlorine ;  and,  as  for  strength,  it  has  been 
found  to  resist  a  pressure  of  *200  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  At 
New  York  a  gutta  percha  pipe  of  1,000  £9et  in  length,  and  of 
but  two  and  a  half  inches  calibre,  has  been  laid  down  for  con- 
veying the  Croton  water  from  Blackwell's  Island.  Its  dura- 
bility has  been  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  having  lain  in  damp 
ground  quite  uninjured  for  two  years,  and  its  ductility  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  it  may  be  bent,  twisted,  or  coiled  in  all  direc- 
tions without  irijury.  A  curious  and  valuable  use  has  been 
made  of  the  gutta  percha  tube  in  illuminating  buildings.  One 
end  being  attached  to  a  gas-^Hpe,  and  the  reat  coiled,  round  a 
cylinder,  the  light  may  be  carried  about  by  hand  to  any  part 
of  the  building,  the  tube  being  coiled  and  uncoiled  at  pleasure. 
Formed  into  carboys,  flasks,  funnels,  bowls,  scoops  for 
ladles,  linings  for  cisterns,  battery-cells,  buckets,  troughs,  or 
syphons,  the  Indian  gum  answers  its  purpose  equally  well, 
and  is  found  far  more  strong  and  economical  than  any  material 
hitherto  tried. 

In  acoustics  the  gutta  percha  tubing  has  been  found  of  admi- 
rable service;  and  whether  employed  as  an  ear-trumpet  for 
the  deaf;  as  a  speaking  tube  in  a  railway  carriage  ;  a  domestic 
telegraph  by  which  messages  may  be  conveyed  from  one  part 
of  the  house  to  another,  and  whereby  the  lowest  whisper  is 
distinctly  heard  ;  a  speaking  apparatus  from  the  mouth  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  mines ;  or  as  an  appliance  whereby  a  minister 
may  address  the  deaf  among  his  congregation— it  has  been 
foimd  equally  certain  and  xmfailing.  In  various  churches  and 
chapels  it  has  been  applied  to  the  latter  purpose,  being  con- 
veyed under  the  flooring  from  the  pulpit  to  the  most  distant 
pews ;  and  in  more  than  one  instance  it  has  been  attached  to 
the  doorway  of  the  medical  man,  and  carried  up  to  his  bed- 
side, so  that  he  is  enabled  to  commimicate  with  the  messenger 
of  his  patients  as  readily  as  if  he  attended  them  in  person  in 
the  cold  night  air. 

For  shoe  and  boot-soles  it  has  been  extensively  applied,^and 
numerous  testimonials  speak  of  its  efficacy  in  resisting  damp, 
and  protecting  the  feet  from  cold  and  frost  in  all  situations. 
As  a  substitute  or  addition  to  leather  for  these  purposes  it  is 
undoubtedly  of  great  and  important  use. 

We  would  willingly  speak  at  length  of  its  services  in  tele- 
graphic communication;  but  when  we  say,  as  is  already 
known  to  all  our  readers,  that  through  its  agency  the  British 
Channel  has  been  spanned,  and  Paris,  and  Berlin,  and  Brussels 
have  been  brought  within  speaking  distance  of  London ;  when 
by  a  flssh  of  lightning  the  submarine  telegraph  conveys  intel- 
ligence from  shore  to  shore,  we  think  we  have  sufficiently 
testified  to  its  usefulness  and  importance  in  this  respect. 

As  a  decorative  and  fine  art  material,  gutta  percha  has  been 
brought  into  use  in  an  immense  variety  of  ways.  In  gutta 
percha  are  formed  all  manner  of  domestic  appliances  and 
ornaments-— trays  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  vases,  watch-stands, 
and  plates  ;  bouquet-holders,  statuettes,  brackets,  jugs,  mugs, 
inkstands,  and  clothes-lines ;  flower-pots  and  stands,  paper- 
weights, medallions,  cornices,  doors,  mouldings,  picture  and 
glass  frames,  drinking  cups,  fishing  nets,  and  portmanteaus ; 
skates,  policemen's  batons,  and  boats;  oil-cans,  washing 
basins,  and  whips ;  stethoscopes,  splints  for  dislocations,  and 
curtain-rings ;  stuffing  for  horses'  feet,  mill-bands,  and  stop- 
cocks ;  cutting  boards,  cabmen's  hats,  and  traces  ;  life  preser- 
vers, bottling  boots,  and  seals ;  powder-fiasks,  air-guns,  and 
book-covers ;  sponge-bags,  galvanic  batteries,  and  bandages  for 
broken  Umbs.  For  all  these,  and  thousands  of  other  purposes, 
it  has  been  found  of  eminent  utility,  and  wo  think  enough  has 
beensaid  to  commend  it  to  the  reader's  attention.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  in  conclusion,  thatmany  imitations  and  falsifications 
of  the  company's  patent  have  been  attempted,  to  obviate  which 
the  names  and  offices  of  the  patentees  are  now  stamped  on  all 
articles  issuing  from  their  establishment.  We  could  go  on, 
but  space  forbids.  To  the  stranger  in  London,  and  the  seeker 
after  novelty  in  manufactures,  an  hour  or  two  cannot  be  more 
profitably  spent  than  in  visiting  the  works  of  the  Gutta  Peroka 
Company.  Much  that  ii  useful,  much  that  is  curioiis,  and 
muck  that  is  beautiful^  awaita  his  inspection* 
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KoNiiB  U  %  town  of  Aaiatic  Tiuke;-,  built  on  the  ruini  of  built  on  the  model  ot  tliat  of  St.  Sopliis  &t  ConMantiiiap 

Iconiuni,  the  capital  of  Lycooniit.     To  thii  city  altuBion  i»  Neither  it  there  anything  beautiful  in  the  ■uTTonnding  coimi 

made  both  in  aacred  and  profane  hiatoiy.     Herodotui,  8tmbo,  — for  the  most  part  it  Uei  bleak  and  bare,  an  iohospiial 

Cicero,  and  Xenophon,  make  mention  of  the  place ;  and  there  diaCrict,  a  dreary,   barren   plain,  edged  with   anow-cora 

St.  Paul  wai  persecuted  by  the  unbelieving  inhabitants,  bolh  mauntaini.     But  Konieh  haa  atill  something  interestitig.     1 
JewB  and  Gentiles.    The  ancientname  signified  imagf,  and  was    .  importance  belonga  to  the  past ;  but  the  walla  reared  by  t 

beatowed,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  the  head  of  Medusa  being  sultans,  &om  the  remains  of  old  Iconium,  are  covered  wi 

suspended  from  one  of  the  cotumns.  tigurea  in  alto-reliero,  which  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  i 

After  the  taking  of  Nica-a  by  the  crusaders,  in  1099,  Konieh  Turkey.    The  gate  r^retented  in  our  engraring  ia  thus  on 


became  the  residence  of  the  Seljuk  Sultans,  by  whom  it  was  mented,  and  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  whole.   The  wiq 

T«atored  to  much  of  its  ancient  glory,  and  embellished  whh  figures  over  the  gate  are  supposed  by  the  inhabitants  to  be 

many   new    buildingi.      Ninety  years    alterwards    it   again  good  angel  Gabriel,  and  the  fallen  spirit  Ariel,    The  ke] 

changed  hands,  and  the  Turks  were  expelled  by  Frederick  omamenled  with  a  double-headed  eagle.    The  balls  suapai 

Barbarossa.   At  bis  death  the  city  was  retaken  by  the  Moslems,  by  chains  from  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  ue  trophies,  ooan 

and  there  the  Seljuk  Saltan  lived  in  great  atate  til!  the  imip-  enough  among  the  HosEulmen,  of  former  triumphant  rictori 

tion  of  the  Khans.     Since  the  daya  of  Bajacet  it  has  been  The  structure  altogether  is  in  a  Tery  ruinous  conditiua,  1 

Incladed  in  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  sculptures  sadly  defaced,   and  the  appearance  of  the  g 

Konieh  has  little  to  recommend  it.   The  mosques,  the  coffee-  injured  by  the  Turkish  booths  which  are  clustered  thid 

houses,    and    the  Armenian    churches,    have   nothing   very  about  it',  but  there  U  still  enough  to  attract  a  visit  from  | 

attractive  in  them,  except,  perhaps,  Sultan  Selim's  mosque,  antiquary,  and  to  reward  hint  for  his  trouble. 
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OLIVER   CROMWELL. 


rus  world  at  length  understands  Oliver  Cromwell.  Eyery 
^eUerer  in  truth,  every  worshipper  of  sincerity,  must  thank 
rhomas  Carlyle  for  this.  He  was  the  first  to  expose  the 
nisrepresentationa  that  haye  grown  and  thickened  these  last 
two  hundred  years,  and  to  help  mankind  to  realise  what  an 
bonest,  earnest,  Ood -fearing  man  this  Cromwell  was — ^how  he 
nras  guiltless  of  seltiahness  and  ambition ;  and  how,  full  of  faith 
ind  lore,  he  laboured  for  one  great  end,  in  the  council-chamber 
or  the  battle-field. 

Cromwell  came  of  good  family.     His  mother  had  royal 
blood  in  her  veins.    His  paternal  ancestors  sat  as  barons  in 
parliament  so  far  back  as  Edward  the  Second's  time.    Crom- 
well himself -was  bom  at  Huntingdon,  in  the  large  Gothic 
houBe  to  which  hfs  father's  brewery  was  attached,  on  the 
ioth  of  April,  1599.    He  was  a  second  son,  and  the  only  one 
of  three  who  liVed  to  manhood.     Curious  tales  are  told  of 
(^lirer's  childhood. .   On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  playing  with 
the  future  Charles  I.,  he  quarrelled  with  his  illustrious  play- 
mate, and  made  the  blood  flow  in  copious  streams  from  the 
prince's  nose.      On  another    occasion,  he  is  said  to  haye 
dreamt  that  the  curtains  of  his  bed  were  slowly  withdrawn  by 
a  gigantic  female  figure,  who  tuld  him  that  before  his  death 
he  would  be  the  greatest  man  in  England.    His  first  years 
were  spent  in  the  Grammar'school  of  his  natiye  town,  and  he 
entered  Sydney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  April  23rd,  1616, 
the  Tcry  day  on  which  Shakspeare  died.    Soon  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  Cromwell  proceeded  to  London,  and,  accordiog 
to  Noble,  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  although  the  books  of 
all  the  inns  of  court  haye  been  searched,  and  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  Cromwell  in  any  of  them.    In  August,  1620, 
Cromwell  being  then  twenty-one  years  and  four  months  old, 
we  find  him  married  to  Elizabeth  Bourchier,  a  kinswoman  of 
the  Hampdens.    The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  St.  Giles's 
Church,  Cripplegate — the  church  in  which,  some  fifty  years 
after,  Milton's  wearied  body  found  repose.    Cromwdl  then 
returned  to  Huntingdon,  where  he  threw  open  the  doors  of 
his  house  to   the  persecuted  nonconformist  diyines,  where 
many  of  1)is  children  were  bom,  and  where  he  seems  to  haye 
been  actiye  in  business  as  a  brewer,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  undergone  a  deep  religious  change.    In  the  third  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  I.,  Cromwell  took  his  seat  for  Huntingdon. 
It  was  a  parliament  of  sober,  serious  men.    Weeping  like  a 
girl,  old  Coke  declared  Buckingham  the  author  of  all  the 
miseries  that  had  fallen  upon  the  nation ;  but  Charles  angrily 
prorogued  the  parliament.      In  the  next  session  CromweU 
made  his  first  speech.    **  Dr.  Alabaster,"  he  had  heard,  **  had 
been  preaching  fiat  popery  at  Paul's  Cross  ;"  but  the  matter 
dropped,  as,  in  another  fortnight,  parliament  was  dissolyed. 
In  the  ilext^leyen  years,  Charles  ruled  without  parliaments, 
and  Cromwell  retired  into  priyate  life.     He  remoyed  from 
Himtingdcn  to  St.  lyes,  where  he  remained  till  the  summer 
.  or  spring  of  1638.    In  that  year  we  find  him  at  Ely.    Here  he 
remained  tiU  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament,  draining  the 
fens,  while  **  cousin  Hampden  "  was  trying  the  right  of  the 
l(ing  to  collect  ship-money.    At  length  the  Long  Parliament 
met,  with  Cromwell  as  member-  for  Cambridge.    During  the 
first  three-and-twenty  months  we  find  but  few  traces  of  our 
hero.     He  was,  howeyer,*only  biding  his  time,  in  patience 
possessing  his  soul.    On  Sunday,  23rd  of  October,  1642,  we 
find  Captain  Oliyer  present  at  Edgehill,  and  doing  his  duty, 
though  he  had  but  four  tapsters  to  lead  against  the  enemy. 
Associations  were  formed. for  the  protection  of  the  counties 
^unst  the  king's  troops;  of  these  the  most  important  was 
that  in  the  Eastern  coimties,  in  which  he  raised  a  troop  of 
norse,  of  which  he  became  colonel.     Cromwell  was  made 
Heutenant  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  goyemor  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  and  did  good  seryice  to  the  parliamentary  cause 
^7  Ills  brayery,  his  determination,  and  skill.   .Shortly  after 
we  find  him  at  Waisby,  near  Homcastle,  where  he  had  a  horse 
killed  under  him.    This  engagement  had  a  startling  effect. 
It  revived  the  parliamentarians.    Charles,  when  he  heard  of 
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it,  was  reported  to  have  said,  '*  I  would  that  some  one  woidd 
do  me  the  good  fortune  to  bring  Cromwell  to  me,  alive  or 
dead." 

Cromwell  now  had  his  hands  full.  Prince  Kupert,  in  1644, 
came  pouring  oyer  the  hills  from  Lancashire  with  an  army 
of  some  20,000  men,  and  was  met  by  the  parliamentary 
generals  at  Marston  Moor — with  what  result,  the  world  knows 
welL  But  we  must  pass  rapidly  along  the  history  of  those 
times— rthe  passing  of  the  self-denying  ordinance,  Chromwell's 
expedition,  in  the  west,  his  return  to  the  associated  counties, 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  etc.  Suffice  it  to  say,  war  being  done 
with  for  a  time,  we  find  Cromwell  in  his  place  in  parliament, 
deep  in  debate  on  the  further  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian 
goyemment.  Meanwhile,  after  much  insincere  negotiation  on 
his  part,  the  king  escapes  from  Hampton  Court,  and  is  lodged 
or  the  present  in  Carisbrook  Castle.  In  1646  Cromwell  wins 
the  battle  of  Naseby ;  and  parliament  makes  him  a  baron,  and 
settles  on  him  a  pension.  In  1648  the  civil  war  agiaiu  breaks 
out.  Cromwell  nuurches  into  Wales,, in  May;  then  to  Scot- 
land, in  August ;  and  returns  to  town  ui  a  crisis.  Members  ot 
parliament  are  sent  to  the  Tower  and  elsewhere.  The  minority- 
becomes  a  majority  :  that  majority  did  a  thing  memorable  in 
English  history :  by  it  was  tried  and  executed  Charles  Stuart, 
King  of  England.  The  second  civil  war  being  thus  termi- 
nated, Cromwell  left  England  for  Ireland,  where  Ormond, 
with  his  army,  is  strong  for  the  king.  Cromwell's  career 
began  atDrogheda,  whose  ganriBon,  consisting  of  3,000  men, 
he  put  to  the  sword.  Wexford  met  with  a  similar  tragic  fate. 
Of  a  truth,  Cromwell  was  no  rose-water  quack. .  At  Clonmel 
he  closed  hi^  Irish  campaign,  and  returned  to  England,  where, 
in  1650,  he  was  made  Captain-General  and  Cgmmander-in- 
Chief  of  all  the  parliamentary  forces.  Immediately  he  was 
marching  on  to  Scotland.  At  Dunbar  he  defeated  David  Leslie 
with  an  army  of  upwards  of  23,000  men.  Next  summer  he 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  royalty  for  a  time,  and  thus  triumphantly 
consununated  his  military  career.  Henceforth  we  find  him  as 
potent  in  the  council-chamber  as  in  the  field  of  battle.  Thr 
Rump  Parliament  had  become  useless  ;  and  thirty- one  mouths 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester  it  had  to  be  dismissed,  and  in 
what  manner  dismissed  it  is  needless  to  repeat.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Barebones  Parliament.  After  five  months  of 
struggling  and  debating,  the  members  realigned  their  powers 
to  his  excellency,  and  the  parliament  dissolved  itself.  No- 
thing remained  but  that  Cromwell  should  be  made  I^otector. 
which  accordingly  was  done.  At  this  time,  says  parly  le,  *Vhr 
stands  some  five  feet  ten,  or  more — a  man  of  strong,  u^lvl 
nature,  and  dignified,  now  partly  military  carriage ;  th^  ex  • 
pression  of  him,  valour  and  devout  intelligence — energy  and 
delicacy  on  a  basis  of  simplicity.  Fifty- four  years  old  gone 
April  last ;  brown  hair  and  moustache,  now  getting  gray.  A 
figure  of  sufficient  .impressiveness — not  lovely  to  the  man- 
n^iner  species,  or  pretending  to  be  so.  Massive  structure  ; 
big  massive  head,  of  somewhat  leonine  ai»pect ;  wart  above  thp 
right  eye-brow ;  nose  of  considerable  blunt  aquiline  propor- 
tions ;  strict  yet  copious  lips,  full  of  all  tremulous  sensibilities, 
and  of  all  fierceness  and  rigours ;  deep  loying  eyes — call  them 
graye — call  them  stem,  looking  from  under  those  craggy  lashes 
«IM  if  in  life-long  sorrow,  yet  not  thinking  it  sorrow." 

Well  may  Cromwell  look  sorrowful..  Troubles  thickun 
round  him.  No  parliament  suits  him ;  and  he  is  surrounded 
with  plots — some  royalist,  some  the  reverse — on  all  sides.  He 
has  no  peace,  no  rest;  he  becomes  haggard  and  weary- worn. 
On  the  6th  of  August,  1658,  Lady  Claypole,  Croinweirs 
fayourite  daughter,  died.  A  few  days  after,  George  Fox,  the 
Quaker,  meets  Oliver  in  Hampton  Court  at  the  head  of  hi» 
guards.  "  I  saw  and  felt,"  writes  honest  (icorge,  "  a  waft  ol 
death  go  forth  against  him,  and  when  1  came  to  him,  he 
looked  like  a  dead  man."  .Quaker  Fox  saw  but  tootru^: 
the  conqueror  of  all  England  had  bowed,  in  his  turn,  to  a 
mightier  power.  A  hand,  heavier  than  his  own,  was  on  him 
On  the  3rd  of  September,  Oliver  Cromwell  died. 
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THB  FUNGirS   TBIBE. 


CHAPTER   III. 


We  have  before  stated  that  the  gireater  number  of  esculent 
f^ngi  belong  to  the  trib^  Pileqih  und^r  wl^ich  head  are  classed' 
the  divisions  Afforicus,  BoletuSf  Hydnum^  Polyporut^  Fistulina, 
CantkarefltUj  and  several  other  genera,  all  oif  which  furnish 
more  or  fewer  edible  species.  Of  these,  however,  we  find  the 
most  under  the  head  Agarian,  a  division  which  takes  its  name 
from  Agaria,  a  kingdom  of  B^rmatia.  Our  English  word 
mushroom  (by  which  all  kinds  of  edible  fun^l  are  commonly 
designated]  has  a  French  orjgii)^  and  comes  from  the  worii 
mouveront  **  originally,"  says  ^adham,  **  spelled  mouaseron;  snd 
belongs  of  right  to  that  most  dainty  of  funguses,  the  Agarictt$ 
prumauSy  \vhich  grows  amidst  tender  herbage  and  moM,  whence 
its  name."  Champignon  is  also  of  French  derivation;  but' 
whilst  that  name  in  France  is  generic^  the  English  make  it 
specific,  and  restrict  it  to  a  eingle  specie?,  the  A.  oreadn^  or 
"fairy- ring  mushroom,"  of  which  mure  hereafter.  Agaricu* 
pritnuius  has  also  a  right  to  the  cognomen  "  fairy- ring  mush- 
room," for  it,  as  well  as  A.  oreades,  A.  orceila,  A.  Georgii^  A, 
peraonatus,  and  our  common  mushroom,  A.  cawpeatn'af  has  a 
share  in  makine  those  mystic  rings  which  in  former  days 
scared  many  a  rural  hind  and  maiden,  and  caused  them  to 
de\iatc  from  their  direct  course  in  pasbing  through  the  fields 
where  they  were  to  be  seen,  lest,  if  they  once  entered  that 
m:igic  boundary,  they  should  come  under  the  power  of  the' 
f.iinep,  or  (as  they  were  called  in  Devonshire)  pixiea^  and 
should  be  by  \^Qm  pixy-lcd  ;  that  is,  led  off  into  bye- ways,  and 
80  into  some  pathless  waste.    As  Puck  says  : — 

'*  I  11  follow  you,  I'll  lead  you  about  a  round. 
Sometimes  a  horse  I'll  be  ;  sometimes  a  hound, 
A  hog,  a  headless  bear ;  sometimes  a  fire  ; 
And  neigh,  and  grunt,  and  bark,  and  roar  and  bum, 
Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn/' 

Sq  did  these  poor  country- people  fancy  the  fairies  would  hob- 
goblinise  them,  if  once  thiey  dared  to  trespass  oi^  their  domain. 

AVe  will  not  here  enter  into  the  speculations  of  botanists  on 
the  mode  by  which  these  rings  are  formed ;  it  will  be  enough 
to  say,  that  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  they  are 
produced  by  the  growth  of  fungi.  The  A.  prunulvs  is  repro- 
duced in  these  rings  every  year  about  the  same  limc,  the  circle 
continuing  to  enlarge  imtil  ic  breaks  up  into  irregular  lines, 
which  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  species  is  about  to  disappear 
from  that  place  ;  an  unbroken  ring  being  a  certain  promise  of 
a  good  crop  the  next  year.  It  is  a  large  fungus,  and  very 
abundant ;  Dr.  Badham  says  he  has  collected  in  one  field  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  weight.  Professor  Balbi  writes 
to  Persoon :  *'  This  rare  and  most  delicious  Agaric,  the  mottceron 
of  BulUard,  and  the  A.  pmnulus  of  other  author?,  abounds  on 
the  hil's  above  the  valley  of  Stafora,  near  Bobbio,  where  it  is 
called  S^inaroUf  and  is  in  great  request.  The  country-people 
cat  it  fresh  in  a  variety  of  ways,  or  they  dry  and  sell  it  -for 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  francs  a  pound."  It  is  a  thick,  convex, 
ttcshy  niushroom,  irregular  in  shape,  of  a  cream-coloured,  cr 
huffish,  or  gray,  or  reddish  tint,  with  very  numerous  white 
gillp,  and  has  the  advantage  of  appearing  in  spring,  when  few 
other  edible  species  are  to  be  procured.  In  Rome  *'  it  is  sent 
in  little  baskets  as  presents  to  patrons,  fees  to  medical  men, 
iind  brib£s  to  Roman  lawyers."  How  surprised  would  our 
leiirned  functionaries  in  law  or  physic  be  to  receive  a  little 
basket  of  what  they  would  probably  call  "toadstools,"  in 
return  for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  their  clients  or  patients  ! 

.1.  Gevrgilt  another  of  these  gregarious  ring-forming  species, 
i?  one  of  no  small  interest;  its  cap  is  at  first  conico-campa- 
nulate,  and  covered  with  white  shreds ;  but  when  fully  ex- 
panded these  have  all  disappeared,  and  it  becomes  beautifully 
white  and  shining.  It  grows  in  pastures,  and  under  trees, 
and  some  of  the  individuals  attain  a  most  enormous  size. 
Dr.  Withering  says:  "Mr.  Stackhousc  had  repeatedly 
mentioned  to  me  a  large  esculent  fungus  found  on  the  sea- 
coast  in  Cornwall,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  monstrous  variety  of 
this  species.    Its  whole  habit  is  very  large,  the  button  as  big 


as  a  potato,  the  expaiided  pileus  eighteen  inches  over ;  the 
stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,"  etc.  He  also  mentionb  z. 
specimen  found  on  an  old  hot-bed,  which  weighed  fourteen 
pounds.  But  huge  as  this  fungus,  must  have  been,  it  by  ni 
means  equals  one  mentioned  by  Clusius  in  his  "  History  of 
Plants,"  which  was  found  in  Pannonia.  This  immen^ 
specimen  (supposed  to  hftve  been  Polyporua  Jrondosus),  '*  after 
satisfyine  the  cravings  of  a  large  Mycophilous  household, 
enough  of  it  remained  to  fill  a  chariot !" 

TKe  Hungarians  suppose  the  Agaric,  A,  Georgii^  or  as  some 
authors  call  it.  A,  exqiUaitua^  to  be  a  special  gift  from  St. 
George.  It  has  several  trivial  names — "the  Horse-mush- 
room,*^' from  its  immense  size;  and  "White  caps,'*  undf^r 
which  name  it  is  sold  for  making  ketchup.  There  are  s-; 
many  other  interesting  species  of  Agarics  which  invite  oui 
attention,  that  it  is  difllcult  to  know  which  of  them  to 
select  for  especial  notice.  We  have  named  A,  oreadrs,  and 
A,  personatuaf  as  being  species  which  grow  in  rings.  The 
former  is  a  small  buff  mushroom,  its  conunon  names  being 
"  Champignon,"  and  "  Scotch- bonnets."  It  is  very  common, 
according  to  Badham ;  Hyde-park  produces  them  abundantly 
in  some  seasons.  He  says,  that  in  the  French  d-la-mode  beef- 
shops,  this  species  of  fungus  is  in  great  request,  and  that  it 
imparts  a  delicious  flavour  to  rich  soups  and  gravies.  AVlien 
dried  (as  it  is  the  custom  of  the  French  and  Italians  to  use 
them),  these  champignons  may  be  kept  for  many  jcat^,  and 
their  flavour  becomes  improved  by  the  process.  A.  p^r^r- 
naiua  \b  sold  in  Covent-garden  Market,  under  the  name  of 
"  Blewits."  It  is  of  a  pale  bistre,  or  purple  lilac,  occasionally 
violet,  the  cap  from  two  to  six  inches  broad,  and  the  stei:; 
from  one  to  three  inches  high.  It  grows  in  rings  or  in  clusterN 
amongst  grass,  usually  appearing  fn  October. 

Our  cut  No.  1  represents  Agaricua  comahUy  according  to 
Puccinelli,  as  quoted  by  Badham,  "in  great  repute  about  Via 
Rcggio  and  Lucca."  It  may  be  fotmd  In  meadows  and  waste 
places  in  early  spring,  and  the  young  specimens  are  used  fr.r 
making  ketchup.  It  is  called  "  the  maned  agaric,"  f^om  i!s 
shaggy  edge.  The  cap  is  fleshy,  white,  and  scaly,  the  lamell;* 
or  gills  changing  to  red-purple  and  to  black,  and  showini: 
their  dark  hue  through  the  skin  of  the  cap  as  it  advances  in 
age. 

Xo.  2  is  of  a  species  which  grows  on  wood — Agaricua  ostrfaiu  . 
It  may  be  found  on  dead  trees  in  spring  and  autumn.  Tfai» 
fungus  varies  much  In  size  and  colour  ;  but  where  it  has  once 
been  found,  there  it  is  pretty  sure  to  grow  for  max^y  successive 
years.  It  is  a  pretty  fungus,  varying  in  hue;  but  though 
occasionally  found  quite  white,  it  is  in  general  of  a  cinereous 
brown  with  white  gills,  and  has  either  no  stem,  or  one  sub* 
lateral. 

A,  rubescens  (fig.  3),  is  another  very  delicate  Agaric  which 
grows  in  woods,  particularly  of  oak  or  chesnut,  and  is  found 
both  in  Bummer  and  autumn ;  and  A.  catfdiciniu  (fig.  4),  a 
beautiful  little  cinnamon- coloured  fungus,  which  ^tows  oti 
trees^  and  is  v^y  much  prized  in  Southern  Italy,  is  aleo 
worthy  of  our  notice ;  the  elegant  little  white  field  Agaric, 
A.  Virgineua,  which  abounds  in  oi^r  pastures  in  autumn,  U 
also  a  very  attractive  species.  But  space  does  not  allow  of 
our  naming  any  others  of  this  tribe,  and  we  can  barely  hint  at 
the  rich  store  of  food  which  is  offered  to  us  by  the  othtr 
genera  of  the  tribe  Pilead. 

The  genus  JBoietua  differs  fVomthe  Agariea  in  having,  instead 
of  gillay  a  series  of  vertical  tubes,  aggregated  under  the  cap 
and  encircling  the  stem,  which  look,  when  seen  altogether, 
like  a  slice  of  fine  sponge.  B.  edulis  and  B,  acaber  are  the 
species  most  in  vogue,  though  several  others  are  innocuous 
and  agreeable.  B.  edulia  is  a  huge  fungus  from  six  to  seven 
inches  across  ;  it  varies  in  colour  from  light  brown  to  bronze, 
bay,  deep  brow^n,  etc.  The  tubes  are  at  first  white,  then 
yellow,  lastly,  of  an  olive  or  yellow-green.  The  stem  it 
always  thick  and  solid ;  at  first  white,  but  changing  to  fawn 
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!oIour  ;  and  it  is  beautifully  mapped  or  meahed  with  reticula- 
ions  peculiar  to  itself.  This  species  seems  to  have  been  well 
cnown  to  the  ancient  Romans,  and  appears  to  have  been  that 
called  Suilhts.  '^  As  to  the  best  manner  of  cooking  B.  edulis, 
.his  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  gourmand  \  in  eyery  way  it 
8  good.  Its  tender  and  juicy  fleshy  its  delicate  and  sapid 
laTour,  render  it  equally  acceptable  to  the  plain  and  to  the 
Lccomplished  cook.  It  imparts  a  relish  alike  to  the  homely 
lash  and  the  dainty  ragout ;  and  may  t>e  truly  said  to  improve 
>Yery  dish  of  which  it  is  a  constituent."  So  says  Dr.  Badham, 
md  he  is  backed  by  other  authorities,  who  agree  in  stating 
5.  ecluiis  to  be  (as  its  name  implies)  very  excellent  eating. 

The  Hydnum  is  another  genui  of  this  tribe,  which  affords 
good  food.  Our  figure  5  r^resents  H.  repandum,  a  tawny 
red  species,  which  occurs  in  woods  of  oak  and  pine,  growing 
frequently  with  others.  This  is  the  only  esculent  species  in 
the  genus  ffydhuM,  ktid  iM  said  to  haye  a  flavoiu:  of  oysters. 
In  this  g^us  tlid  Under  surface  of  the  cap  presents  a  series  of 
conical  tcMh  of  bristles.  Fof  HaM  feason  Hydnum  repandum 
ia  called  in  Italy  SieecAerino,  or  '*  the  hedgehog." 

The  genui  FisHitiM  |>rel€ftitii  us  with  but  one  edible  species, 
F.  hepatica.  Thi<  Is  thatt  fttfftnge-looking  fungus  which 
reBembles  in  iW  •srly  sUgM  h  huge  red  tongue,  lapped  out  at 
OS  from  the  tfutiH  of  nmn  oftk  or  chesnut,  far  above  our 
heads ;  whence  ltd  vulgftt  iitni^  in  Italy  is  Lingua  guercina,  or 
Lingua  di  caHdcfitd,  In  itft  Ikiei  growth,  it  looks  more  like  a 
lump  of  dafk  liver  than  fthy-^sth^r  substance,  whence  its 
9pecific  name.  One  individutfl  Crf  tlis  species  is  said  to  have 
weighed  nearly  thirty  poUnd^^  And  Another  is  mentioned  as 
nearly  five  feet  in  girth,  bid  Weighing  Above  thirty  pounds. 
"  No  fun^*  yields  a  richer  gravy,"  sayA  Badham,  "  and 
though  rather  t6tigh,  when  grilled  it  is  flearcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  broiled  meat." 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  second  tribe  into  which  our 
order  is  divided,  the  Clavati.    This,  which  furnishes  avast 
tariety  of  our  most  interesting  fungi,  supplies,  nevertheless, 
but    one  genus  which  contains  any  edible  species.     This 
genus  is  Clavaria,  and  all  its  species  are  esculent.     They  are 
called  Clavaria  from  their  simple  clavate  form.    The  whole 
genas  is  exceedingly  pretty ;  some  of  them  growing  on  trees, 
others  clustering  amongst  grass.   C.  rugoaa  is  of  ivory  smooth- 
ness and  of  the  purest  white.    It  grows  from  two  to  two  and 
a  half  inches  high,  is  simply  branched,  but  each  branch  is 
curved.      It  growi  ih,  clusters,  and  gives  you  an  instant 
reminder  of  A  hfmdftd  of  th6  convoluted  kernels  of  walnuts 
after  they  have  h^efn  delicately  peeled  for  eating.    Another 
yellow  spe^ldi  gfAws  ttldely  amongst  grass,  so  as  to  quite 
yellow  the  8urfis6«  6f  the  place  on  which  it  has  taken  up  its 
abode.    We  haV6  seen  on  a  hill  at  Tor,  near  Torquay,  acres  of 
ground  on  n^lndik  you  could  not  widk  many  yards  without 
treading  mi  ^HtsU^ed  maS«es  at  thii  pretty  pale  yeUow  Cla- 
tarta,  vflAtlk  Mftelli  (W  Aodi  it#  tfhite  Congener,  C  rugosa)  so 
purely  xM«lkf(901fl-irk^,  th^  ftjxi  caflnot  doubt  of  its  good 
qualities.      0^  dOfalMdei  (Sg.  d),  pfonounced  by  Vittudini, 
rsculenta  diflidi»i»t  ii  tf6c'i,  i^Mte,  With  unequal  branches  tipped 
with  red  trt  lioldt  i  Md  C,  dmeihyttiHa  (fig.  7)  of  a  most  deli- 
cate lettkcfh  odiiyUf,    fhe  mode  df  df essing  ikngi  of  this  genus 
is  to  cleanse  ttjatA  Wdll  from  earth,  trhich  is  apt  to  adhere  to 
ihem,  then  9weat  them  with  a  little  butter  over  a  clear  fire 
and  strain  them,  throwing  away  the  liquor.    After  this  you 
must  stew  them  for  an  hour  with  salt,  pepper,  chopped  chives, 
and  parsley,  moistening  with  a  little  plain  broth,  and  dredging 
occasionally  with  floiu ;  when  cooked,  to  be  thickened  with 
cream,  and  yolks  of  eggs. 

The  third  tribe,  Mitrati,  ranks  under  its  banners  two  genera 
which  produce  excellent  food.  The  first  of  these,  Helvetia, 
gives  us  two  edible  species — H,  criapa-  and  H.  lacunosa.  They 
grow  on  earth  or  on  very  wet  wood,  and  emit  an  agreeable 
odour.  Though  of  a  permanent  character,  they  are  rather 
fragile,  and  much  like  the  morel  in  flavour,  being  in  Sweden 
and  Germany  often  confoimded  with  it.  In  Sweden  it  is 
called  Stenmuchkt;  in  Germany,  Qetneine  Morc/tel,  Stump/ 
Mofchel^  or  "  Stock  Morchel." 
The  other  esculent  species  ot  this  genus  is  MorcheUa^  which 


also  affords  two  most  delicious  .edible  species — if.  esculenta 
and  M,  semilibera.  These,  especially  the  former,  are  tKe 
most  eagerly  sought  for,  and  the  most  highly-prized  of  any 
amongst  the  esculent  fungi.  Badham  speaks  of  the  MorcheUa 
esculenta  as  **  that  expensive  luxury  which  the  rich  are  content 
to  procure  at  a  great  cost  from  our  Italian  warehouses,  and  the 
poor  are  fain  to  do  without."  M.  semilibera  is  the  other  of 
these  excellent  species ;  but  though  very  fine,  it  is  inferior  to 
M.  esculenta^ 

The  morel  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  where  trees  have 
been  cut  down,  **  which,"  says  Loudon,  *'led  to  the  practice 
in  Germany  of  burning  down  massed  of  forests  for  the  sake  of 
the  future  morels.  This  pre^etice  proved  so  injurious,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  suppress  it  by  law."  The  appearance  of 
the  MorcheUa  is  very  singuliif .  Its  oAp  varies  considerably  in 
shape  and  hue,  and  the/  itirface  is  pitted  into  little  cells,  or 
pockets,  formed  by  folds  br  ^lliits  of  the  hymenium,  which  are 
called  ribs.  These  ribs  afe  tery  irf^gular.  The  cap  is  hollow, 
and  opens  into  an  irr^gillaf  hollo W  stem.  Gerard  seems  not 
to  have  been  in  the  least  degree  award  of  the  real  character  of 
the  morel,  which  wouM  UM.  (o  iti€  Itippositlon  that  its  use  as 
an  article  of  food,  and  ifif  f  dlu^  ^  a  dulinary  delicacy,  were 
unknown  at  the  period  vrheii  YiH  wfodf.  He  gives  a  very 
correct  drawing  of  if.  kscuhfittt,  tindef  the  name  of  Fungus 
fanaginosus,  or  ''the  ttany-comhe  Mushroofn,"  and  says: 
<*  There  is  likewise  A  kind  of  ihiifihTOotti  called  Fungus  fatia- 
ginosus,  growing  up  ifl  nioist  AiiA  HhtAowi^  woods,  which  is 
also  venomous ;  having  ft  tlfl6ke  and  ttib^rous  iHalk,  an  hand- 
full  high,  of  a  duski^  eoltfof ,  th^  top  whef eof  is  compact  of 
many  smaU  divisions  Mkli  iuiUi  th&  hofiy-combe." 

The  Lycoperdoni  tiext  d^Nnand  oruf  attention.  **  AH  those 
more  or  less  9pik€ti<nA  While  fttngiis^s,  furnished  with  a  mem- 
braneous white  tf6v«f1n||,  9Ad  MU4,  Whe6  fotmg,  with  a  white, 
compact,  homogenebtji  ffijri|f,  Wlll6li  we  6'alll  puff-baOls,  are  good 
to  eat :"  so  writes  I>r.  :6adhfttii  i  flril4  fctf  Adds,  ^at  those  in 
most  request  abroad,  and  thd  best,  Are  those  which  have  no 
stem — that  is,  no  sterile  base. 

Two  species,  Lycoperdonplumheum  (fig.  8)  and  L,  bovista,  are 
quoted  as  the  best  eating.  T'lie  /6rmer  of  these  may  be  found, 
either  solitary  or  in  groups,  Hi  dry  places,  and  may  be  gathered 
in  spring,  summer,  or  autuAii.  Vittudini  says :  **  After  the 
warm  rains  of  summer  and  autumn,  myriads  of  these  little 
plants  suddenly  springing  tl^  wHl  often  completely  cover  a 
piece  of  ground  as  if  they  hi^  becPn  sown  like  grain  for  a  crop. 
If  we  dig  them  up  we  shall  find  that  they  are  connected  with 
long  fragile  threads,  extending  horizontally  imder  ground,  and 
giving  attachment  to  nunfiefous  smaller  puff-balls,  in  different 
stages  of  development,  Which,  hf,  continuing  to  grow,  afford 
fresh  supplies  as  the  old  6hes  die  off."  X.  plumbeum  is,  when 
full  grown,  about  the  tiiih  of  a  walnut.  Loudon  figures  it 
imder  the  name  of  L,  pyriforme — ^\  the  pear-shaped  puff-ball." 
The  other  species  named  tA  among^  the  best  is  L.  bovista.  This 
is  the  kind  which  i^  us^d  for  the  (Purpose  of  throwing  bees  into 
a  trance  whilst  the  spMlers  ri&e  theuThome  of  all  itA  hoarded 
treasure.  It  used  also,  ih  formed  .idays,  to  be  employed  instead 
of  lucifer  matches,  ai^  It  will,  when  dry,  hold  fire  for  a  long 
time,  and  was  ofteft  carried  by  rustics  in  a  state  of  ignition  for 
the  purpose  of  lightift|;  ^elr  cottage  fires.  L,  bovista  some- 
Umes  groWs  ixj  Mi  m^rmoiia  8i^«  The  flesh  is  at  first  of 
snowy  whiteness,  iitti  it  Ishtmid  be  eaten  as  s<Ma  as  gathered, 
it  few  htfxHi  tuM^g  to  tuifl  it  to  dfrty  yellow,  and  destroying 
iti  htmt^i^,  l^heA  freih,  ite  thiek^  white  fleshy  substance 
renders  it  fit  tor  all  culinary  purposes.  The  best  method 
of  dressing  it  is  said  to  be,  to  cut  it  in  slices,  and  fry  it  in 
egg  and  bread-crumb.  According  to  Vittudini,  you  may  cut 
slices  daily  fresh  from  the  living  plant  (provided  that  you 
do  not  break  its  connexions  with  the  earth),  and  so  have  **  a 
fine  frittura  every  day  for  a  week,"  which  '^frittura  "  Badham 
reports  to  "  have  the  fiavour  of  a  rich  light  omelette." 

One  more  noted  species,  the  Tuber  cibarium,  or  trufile,  must 
close  our  imperfect  catalogue  of  edible  fungi.  This  curious 
species  is  found  growing  in  clusters  in  clayey  or  sandy  soU, 
some  inches  under  the  ground,  as  also  in  chalk ;  and  is  common 
on  the  Wiltshire  downs,  as  well  as  in  woods  both  in  England 
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■nd  Bcotlind.    Tha  foim  of  truffict  u  ntArly  tpbericd,  utd  -wluch,  unoagit  tlie  virioni  Aaiiib«n  of  tliit  exten«ive  tribe 

iheir  colaiu  apptoubing  bUek ;  th«7  are  itudded  orer  with  suy  be  coniideied  u  a  part  of  Ood'i  great  gift  of  '^holeaoEie 

pTnunidal  tubcicld,  and  theii  spawn  u  plioaphoraacent  and  food  for  man,  and  whidi  of  them  are  powcued  of  deleterioni 

emit!  ligliL    In  England  they  aeldom  exceed  a  few  onncea  in  or  poiaonoui  propertin.    Such  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  tho« 

weight,  but  on  the  Continent  they  are  aaid  to  attain  to  many  uniued  to  inch  itodiea  might  be  fraught  with  dangCT ;   becaoH. 

ponndi  weight.    A*  then  i«  no  appearance  abo*e  groond  to  although  by  no  meuu  of  the  mind  of  Tertullian,  who  witiilT 

indicate  where  the  truffle*  lie,  there  i»,  of  cotute,  diAoolty  in  aayi  of  thia  order — 

diacoTering  them ;  but  »o  keen  hare  men  been  in  their  appetite  "  Qnot  colore*,  tot  doloTH :  qnot  ipcciw,  totpemiriif*  i" 

for  thi«  delicttoy,  that  they  haTe  hit  on  the  expedient  of  train,  yet  we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  but  too  many  ot  iht 


Fio.  1, — AQUUOOt  DoitxTm  (tb*  mahbd  ASAmic). 

ng  doga  to  soent  them  out.    IMien  the  animal*  note  the  prey,  apecie*  which  are  ot  an  unaafe  character,  that  might,  on  a 

they  atand,  and  whine,  and  scratch  on  the  »pot  until  their  mere  curaory  anrvey,  be  gathered  and  eaten  in  miitake  foi 

maaten  dig  and  take  poMeuion  of  the  tubew.    It  i*  laid  that  thoM  which,  bearing  a  near  reaemblance,  were  yet  of  whoUj 

•  BMinwaaonceknowacapableofexorciaingthieeitraordinary  different  propertiea,   and    perfectly  aafe  and  good  for  food. 

function,  and  diacoyering  trufflea  in  the  earth  by  their  tcent.  Our  wiih  haa  been,  and  i«,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  iniel- 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  not  aought  to  bItb  auch  a  ligent  to  the  subject,  and  to  endeavour  to  excite  those  who 

deecnpUon  of  any  species  of  the  eaculent  fungi  an  might  lead  have  Ume  and  opportunity  to  make  some  attempt  to  rescue 

our  general  reader*  to  endearour  to  discriminate  for  theBuelvei  IhU  va«  supply  of  food  from  the  desuetude  to  which  it  is  .1 
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■Mteiit  wnteaeed,     Sut^Ti  what  Ood  in  hit  goodnMS  bounti-      Mitt  wltUiald  from  luing,  it  would  not  be  ttitte  ttutowii  airay 
uUf  provide*,  nun  aliould  not  wilfully  neglect  to  uie ;  4nd      if  lie  were  to  devote  to  tlie  lubject  that  portion  of  time  ud 
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*lien  >  tew  week*  of  study  would  enable  a  man  of  intelligence  thought  which  is  necessary  to  make  him  a  safe  judge  of  the 
lo  place  within  the  reach  of  hia  poorer  neighbour  a  supply  of  properties  of  the  different  species  of  fungus  which  grow  in  the 
'ood  which,  from  his  ignonuoe  of  its  propertiw,  he  is  at  pn-      fields  snd  woods  around  his  dwelling. 
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THE   ARTIST'S  RETURN, 
It  was  on  a  fine  day  in  tlie  month  of  October,  1498,  that  the 
attention  of  the  curioua  and  idle  in  the  town  of  Nuremburg 
was  attracted  by  a  large  placard  on  one  of  the  pillars  before 
the  town-hall.   This  placard  bore  the  following  inscription : — 

**  Joseph  Durer,  golismith,  Sn  this  toYm,  begs  to  inform  his 
fellow-citisens,  diat  this  evtnSiig  ht  wiU  hold'  a  general  sale  in  his 
warehouse,  Place  d«  THaricge,  of  Ills  Tarious  aildclei  of  art  and 
jewellery.  It  would  be  ivpoMOU  to  five  in  tUs  fiace  a  detailed 
catalogue  of  Ihese  artkles.  Thft  sale  wfll  eonunence  at  four 
o^clock."  • 

*<  What ! "  exclaimed  oas  of  ffee  iMders  of  t^is  notice,  who, 
by  his  rich  attire,  seemed  to  be  fmm»  WMlthy  foreign  nobleman ; 
*'  what !  the  rich  goldsmith,  D^iftr,  going  lo  sell  by  auction 
the  wonderful  productions  of  his  art !  By  what  extraordinary 
freak  of  fortune  is  he  reduced  to  this  last  exUemity  ?" 

"  You  are  not  aware,  probably,  my  lojrd,"  «aid  one  of  the 
bystanders,  "^at  Joseph  Durer  h$fi  been  for  some  time  past 
making  the  greatest  sacrifices,  and  using  tSue  mbst  strenuous 
exertions,  to  support  the  house  of  his  son-in4aw,  formerly  one 
of  the  first  merchants  in  Lubeck.  This  son«in-law  has  fled, 
leaying  behind  him  considerable  debts,  and  it  is  to  repair  this 
disgrace,  to  preserve  to  his  grandchildren  an  untarnished 
name,  that  this  good  man  is  about  to  sell  his  precious  works, 
and  to  part  from  those  masterpieces  of  his  art  which,  by  his 
long  possession  of  them,  have  become,  as  it  were,  part  of  his 
very  existence.  This  noble  behaviour  is  well  worthy  a  loyal 
citizen  of  Nuremberg,  and  has  deservedly  called  forth  the 
highest  praise  from  every  class  an^  quarter.  Ah !  why  does 
a  sad  remembrance  come  to  cast  a  gloom  over  this  general 
applause,  and  to  trouble  the  universal  sympathy  V* 

**  May  I  presume,"  asked  the  stranger,  "  to  inquire  the 
meaning  of  those  last  words  ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  lord,"  returned  the  other ;  "  I  will  explain 
them  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Joseph  Burer  had  three  . 
sons  and  one  daughter.  This  daughter  he  gave  in  marriage, 
with  a  large  dowry,  to  the  merchant  abont  whom  I  have  just 
been  speaking.  His  two  eldest  sons  were,  at  the  cost  of  many 
Bacrifices  en  the  part  of  Joseph  Durer,  placed,  the  one  at  the 
court  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  other  at  that  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Weimar,  where,  having  risen  rapidly  to  fortune  and 
distinction,  they  have  quickly  forgotten  their  old  father,  dis- 
carded the  humble  name  they  received  from  him,  and  assumed 
the  pompous  titles  of  Count  and  Baron." 

**  And  the  youngest  son — what  became  of  him  ?** 

"  Poor  Albert !"  replied  the  other ;  **  alas  !  Albert  wished 
to  be  a  paintci*,  but  his  £ather  would  not  hear  of  it.  '  You 
shall  be  a  goldsmith,  like  me,'  said  he  to  his  child,  who 
begged  of  him  canvas  and  brushes,  '  or  else  you  shall  quit  my 
house,  for  I  am  determined  yon  shall  follow  no  trade  but 
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mme. 

"  And  what  happened  after  this  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

**  It  happened,  one  fine  day  (it  is  now  many  years  ago),  that 
Albert  left  his  father's  house.  Since  that  day  he  has  never 
been  heard  of.  You  know  now  all  that  I  know  concerning 
him." 

At  this  moment  four  d'clock  struck.  The  warerooms  of  the 
goldsmith  were  thrown  open.  Crowds  of  idlers  and  amateurs 
hastened  thither,  and  the  public  criers  soon  announced  that 
the  sale  had  commenced. 

The  inferior  articles  of  the  goldsmith's  trade  were  the  first 
disposed  of ;  plates,  dishes,  flagons,  and  ornaments  in  gold 
and  silver.  Then  followed  the  more  valuable  productions ; 
splendid  tabernacles,  worked  with  exquisite  taste ;  basins  of 
silver,  adorned  in  relief  with  subjiects  taken  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  grotesque  figures,  copied  from  the 
antique  with  admirable  skill ;  and  various  other  masterpieces* 
too  numerotis  to  mention  here.  So  long  as  only  the  minor 
objects  of  his.  art  were  offered  to  the  public,  Joseph  Durer 
remained  seated  in  the  back  part  of  his  shop,  his  whole  bear- 
ing presenting  an  appearance  of  the  most  complete  resignation ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  auctioneer  began  to  proclaim  the  beauty 
and  merit  of  those  works  which  had  rendered  his  reputation 
so  great,  so  universal,  he  could  no  longer  preserve  his  com- 


posure. Rising  quickly,  as  if  under  the  impulse  of;  sost^' 
sudden  emotion,  the  old  man  began  to  wander  among  xt- 
different  goods  which  were  about  to  be  sold,  seining  to  wish 
to  take  a  last  farewell  of  the  workmanship  he  so  much  prize-il 

The  auctioneer  cried, 

"  Six  statuettes  in  gold  and  silver,  alter  the  intique." 

*'  One  thousand  gold  ducats,"  cried  a  voioe  in  tftM  crowd. 

**  One  thousand  and  fifty  gold  ducatii"  cried  aooUEUir  toice. 

'*  Eleven  hundred  gold  ducats,"  cried  the  first  vo(o*. 

No  one  outbid  this  last  offer,  and  the  stataettes  weve  nceorc- 
ingly  declared  sold. 

The  old  goldsmith  scarcely  breathed.  Hla  pttia  cheek* 
were  almost  as  white  as  his  snowy  locks,  and  a  convulsiTc 
trembling  seised  on  all  his  limbs.  He  ^eaStM,  notwith- 
standing, in  remaining  near  the  clerk,  ifbo  wrote  down  tiu. 
goods  according  as  they  were  purchased*  Whsn  all  had  been 
sold,  Durer  cast  around  him  a  look  of  Sadeacribable  dread. 
The  most  trying  moiSAiU  was  approaching— the  moment  wher. 
the  buyers  were  about  to  carry  away  from  him  those  richts 
which  he  had  so  long  regarded  as  his  hoHwlMili  godsi,  and 
which  had  become  aUnoat  a  part  of  his  very  Ufa* 

"  Let  the  purchasers  of  the  twenty-three  last  eold  articles 
present  themselves^"  said  the  auctioneer. 

^*  There  is  but  0A»  purchaaer  of  the  whole,"  ariad  the  samt 
citizen,  who  had  h^d  with  the  stranger  the  conversation 
which  we  have  narrated. 

*'  Let  him  coma  forward,  then,  to  pay  and  give  his  name." 

On  this  there  approached  a  man  of  haadaome  and  agreeable 
appearance,  who  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-aix  or  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  He  was  splendidly  clothed  in  the  FrencL 
fashion,  and  a  Spanish  cloak,  embroidered  in  gold,  was  thron-n 
gracefully  over  his  shoulders.  Round  his  neck  he  wore  a 
handsome  gold  chain,  from  whi^  was  suspended  a  medallion 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  His  hat  was  slouched  over  hi^ 
face,  and  his  glossy  and  perfumed  locks  fell  in  thick  clusten^ 
over  a  rich  collar  of  Mechlin  lace. 

*'  Here  is  the  full  price  of  my  purchases,"  said  this  youn^ 
man  in  a  tremulous  voice  ;  *^  pray  see  if  it  is  right." 

The  public  officer  having  counted  the  money,  and  found  i: 
all  correct,  said  to  the  young  stranger, 

**  Your  name,  my  lord,  that  I  may  write  it  down." 

"  Write,"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion,  "write — Albert  Durer." 

At  these  words,  the  old  man  sprung  from  his  seat  as  lightJ> 
as  a  youth  of  fifteen,  and  in  less  than  a  moment  the  iaihe: 
was  clasped  to  the  boBom  of  his  long-lost  son; 

"  Albert,"  he  cried,  **  my  poor  Albert,  is  it  you  that  I  «t 
again — ^you  that  I  press  to-niy  heart  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you 
have  not  forgotten  your  old  father  ?  Is  it  possible  you  cai. 
forgive  my  harshness  ?" 

**  Forgive,  oh,  my  dear  father ! "  cried  the  young  man  wiiL 
emotion,  flinging  himself  on  his  knees ;  '*  it  is  for  me  to  a^k 
pardon  of  you  for  my  disobedience." 

"  And  can  I,"  said  the  old  man,  raising  his  son,  **CtUi  I 
refuse  forgiveness  for  a  fault  which  has  been  the  means  c: 
procuring  new  life  for  me  i  Albert,  from  my  heart  I  forgir-. 
you." 

**  Father,  young  persons  often  deceive  themselves  in  the 
choice  of  the  career  they  are  called  on  to  pursue,  and  their 
vocation  most  frequently  requires  to  be  tried,  in  order  to  Ik- 
worthy  of  respect.  Your  rigour  was  founded  on  that  wise 
maxim  which  says — *  Better  be  a  good  workman  than  an 
indifferent  artist.'  Y^'ou  were  right,  my  dear  father,  and  I,  on 
my  part,  was  not  perhaps  very  wrong  in  acting  as  I  did." 

"  Yes,  Albert,  you  have  acted  wisely,"  cried  a  voice  from 
the  midst  of  the  assembly.  This  voice  was  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Hupse  Martin,  who  had  instructed  the  youth  in  the 
rudiments  of  painting,  and  who  had  strongly  urged  hiai  to 
follow  this  art.  *^  Thank  Heaven  for  the  disobedience  of  your 
son,"  said  Hupse  Martin,  turning  towards  Joseph  Durer. 
**  for  at  this  moment  he  is  master  of  every  art,  and  6urpas^(:s 
already  the  most  illustrious  artists  in  Gerniany.  He  is  nut 
only  a  painter  of  the  first  rank,  he  is  likewise  a  most  skilful 
engraver,  an  architect,  and  an  engineer." 
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RIO   JANEIRO. 


Fhe  city  of  Rip  Janeiro  extends  some  three  miles  along  the 
south- west  side  of  the  bay,  and  being  much  intersected  by 
hills,  it  is  difficult  .to  get  a  good  view  of  the  whole  range,  unless 
fro  n  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains  near  the  city,  such  as 
Lh?  celebrated  "  Corcovado,"  which  stands  out  like  a  pulpit 
m  the  plain   bfelow,  and'  is  some  2,500  feet  perpendicular, 
rhe  yiew  from  this  pulpit  on  a  clear  day  is  superb,  and  almost 
unequalled  in  the  world :  the  city,  with  its  numerous  divi- 
nons  and  suburbs  below  you — the  bay,  extending  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  until  lost  in- the  plain  below  the  Organ 
Mountain — the    sea,    studded    with   numerous   picturesque 
islands,  with  yessels  looking  like  white  specks  upon  it,  and 
seen  to  a  great  distance — all  together  form  a  most  enchanting 
picture, 'and  amply  repay  the  toil  of  an  ascent.    The  mountain 
is  of  granite  rock,  like  all  others  in  this  country,  but  thickly 
wooded  almost  to  the  summit,  and  you  come  out  quite  sud- 
denly on  the  bare  point  before  alluded  to,  so  much  resem- 
bling  a  pulpit.     The  following  description,  in  a  publication* 
emitaining  some  of  the  best  word-painting  of  Brazilian  city 
life  any  where  to  be  met  with,  will  be  readily  recognised  as 
most  just  by  all  who  have  been  long  in  the  capital : — "  The 
town  of  Rio  Janeiro  (its  proper  name  is  St.  Sebastiano)  is  the 
largest  and  best  in  South  America,  and  the  population  about 
equals  that  of  Lirerpool.    It  is  laid  out  in  regular  squares: 
the  streets  are  narrow,  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  objection- 
able to  an  Englishman,  but  he  soon  finds  that  it  affords  pro- 
tection from  the  scorching  stm ;  and  the  thoroughfiBres  are 
tolerably  well  payed  and  lighted,  and  have  trofi&irs  at  the 
sides.    To  obviate  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  streets,  carriages  are  only  allowed  to  go  one  way, 
up  one  street  and  down  the  next,  and  a  hand  is  painted  up  on 
the  comers  to  show  which  way  the  traffic  is  to  flow.    The 
best  street,  Rua  d'Ouvidor,  is  nearly  all  French,  so  that  one 
can  almost  fancy  one's  self  in  the  Palais  Royal ;  and  nearly 
eTcrything  that  Ui  to  be  found  in  London  or  Paris  may  be 
bought  in  Rio.     Many  English  merchants  have  houses  in  the 
city,  but  most  of  the  shopkeepers  are  French ;  and  this  proves 
a  perfect  blessing  to  visiton,  ^r  a  Brazilian  shopman  is  so 
careless  and  indolent,  that  he  wiH  hardly  look  for  anything  in 
his  stores,  and  wxlLoften  say  he  has  not  got  the  article  asked 
for,  to  save  himself  tke  trouble  of  looking  for  it.    The  best 
native  shops  are  those  of  the  silversmiths,  who  work  pretty 
well,  and  get  a  good  deal  of  custom,  for  Brazilians  and  blacks 
revel  in  ornament,  often  wearing  silver  spurs  and-  a  sitvei^ 
hafted  knife,  though  perhaps  they  may  not  have  any  shoes 
to   their  feet.  The  Brazilians  are  very  fond  of  dress;   and^ 
though  it  seems  so  unsuitable  for  the  climate,  wear  black 
tpowsers  and  an  evening  suit  to  walk  about  the  streets  in. 
Strangers  will  find  no  curiosities  in  Rio  Janeiro  exdept  the 
feather  flowers,  whicH  are  bfetter  here  than  in  Madeira,  and 
fetch  a  higher  price.  A  frenchwoman,  who  employs  a  number 
of  girls  of  all  complexions  in  her  business,  is  the  principal 
manufacturer.    They  are  made  (or  ought  to  be)  entirely  of 
undyed  feathers,  the  *6est  lieing  those  of  a  purple,  copper,  or 
crimson  colour,  firom  t^e  breasts  and  heads  of  humming-birds. 
One  of  these  wreaths  has  a  beautiful  effect,  and   reflects 
different-coloured  light.    The  wing  cases  of  beetles  are  also 
U8€d,  and  glitter  like  precious  stones.      Madame  has  her 
patterns  from  Paris,  so  the  wreaths  are  generally  in  good 
style  and  newest  fashion-    The  worst  shops    are   kept  by 
English,  and  this  will' be  found  a  general  rule  in  these  foreign 
towns.    The  merchants  are  good  and  honest ;  but  if  one 
wishes  to  be  well  l^ken  in,  go  to  a  shop  kept  by  an  Eng- 
lishman." 

In  consequence  of  the  tortuous  formation  of  the  streets, 
constructed  round  the  base  of  the  hills,  it  is  difficult  to 
get  more  than  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city,  on  ground 
made  by  encroachment  on  the  sea ;  consequenUy,  the  streets 

*  "A  Sketcher'8  Tour  round  the  World,"  by  Robert 
2iweg. 
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are  low,  without  drainage,  and  in  several  of  the  back  ones 
the  water  collects  and  stagnates,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
health  and  comfort.  Rio  itself  is  a  bad  copy  of  Lisbon — 
streets  at  right  angles,  a  large  square  facing  the  sea,  and  the 
suburbs  extending  up  the  hills,  which  everywhere  meet  your 
eye.  In  Lisbon  the  streets  are  tolerably  made,  but  here  they 
have  built  them  so  miserably  narrow,  that  scarcely  even  one 
carriage  can  pass  through,  much  less-  pass  each  other  ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  such  vehicles  were  never  contemplated  in 
the  original  formation  of  these  streets.  The  only  way  of 
getting  over  the  difficulty  is,  for  carriages  coming  into  the  city 
to  take  one  line  of  streets,  and  those  leaving  it  another, 
which  they  do,  excluding  omnibuses  altogether  from  the 
principal  theroughfares.  Improvements  in  tiiis  way  are  most 
backward,  and  there  seems  a  great  want  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. In  many  places  the  pavement  is  execrable,  and  gene- 
rally very  bad,  the  difficulty  having  probably  been  increased 
by  laying  down  mains  for  water  and  gas,  the  latter  now  in 
process  of  execution,  and  also  b^  heavy  raifis,  which  have 
washed  away  many  parts  of  the  road,  and  otherwise  caiised 
much  damage.  When  once  this  troublesome  job  ia  got  through, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  some  effective  measures  wiH  be  taken  to  put 
the  streets  and  branch-roads  in  order ;  otherwise  they  will 
soon  be  rendered  impassable.  Coach  and  coach-spring  making 
must  be  thriving  trades  here,  especially  with  the  immense 
Increaae  that  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  carriages  and 
omnibuses  ;  and  it  is  really  wonderful  how  they  stand  the 
continual  shocks  they  have  to  endure.  Mr.  Robert  .Rlwes, 
from  whose  work  we  have  ^fSlfdy  quoted,  thus  writes : — 
**  The  inhabitants  of  Rio  Janeiro'  ave  fond  of  carriages,  but  the 
specimens  generally  seeft  would  hardly  do  for  Hyde-park, 
tkeing  chieffy  old-lishloned  coaehev,  drawn  by  four  scraggy 
mules,  with  a  black  coachman  ott  the  box,  and  a  postillion  in 
jack-boots  on  the  leaders,  sittiitg  Well  back,  and  with  his  feet 
stuck  out  beyond  the  mule's  shoulders.  The  liveries  are 
generally  gorgeous  enough,  and  there  m  no  lack  of  gold  lace 
on  tbe  cocked  hats  and  coats ;  but  a  black  slave  does  not 
6nter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  one  footman  will  have 
his  hat  cocked  athwartships,  the  other  fore  and  aft ;  one  will 
have  shoes  and  stockings,  with  his  toes  peeping  through,  the 
other  will  dispense  with  them  altogether.  But  the  old  peer 
roUs  on  unconscious,  and  I  dare  say  the  whole  thing  ta  pro- 
nounced a  neat  turn-out.  The  Brazilians  are  great  snuff- 
takexB,  and^ways  offer  their  box  if  the  visitor  is  a  welcome 
guest.  It  is  etiquette  to  take  the  offered  pinch  with  the 
left  hand.  Rape  is  the  Portuguese  for  snuff,  hence  our  word 
'  rappee.*  They  do  not  smoke  much.  The  opera  was  good,  the- 
house  very  large,  tolerably  lighted,  but  not  so  thickly  attended* 
as  it  might  be.  The  ladies  look  better  by  candle-light,  thdr 
great  fhiling  being  in  their  complexions,  the  tint  of  which 
may  be  exactly  described  by  the  midshipman's  simile  of  snuff 
and  butter.  *f  he  orchestra  was  good,  many  of  th^  performers 
being  blacks'  or  mulattoes,  who  are  excellent  musidi^s-.* 
The  African  race  seem  to  like  music,  and  generally  have  ai* 
pretty  good  ear.  Both  men  and  women  often  whistle  well, 
and  I  have  heard  the  washerwomen  at  their  work  whistling 
polkas  with  gfreat  correctness.  I  was  amused  one  evening  on 
going  out  of  the  opera  when  it  was  half  over:  offering  my' 
ticket  to  a  decent-looking  man  standing  near  the  door,  he 
bowed,  but  refused  it,  saying  that  men  with  jackets  were  not 
allowed  in  the  house." 

Government  seems  at  last  alive  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
doing  something  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city, 
and  also  its  internal  organisation,  aa  they. have  lately  got  out* 
some  good  practical  English  engineers,  who,  we  Idave  no  doubt, 
will  suggest  an  effective  mode  of  dealing  with  present  difficulties . 
If  they  do  not  adopt  decisive  measures,  the  rate  of  mortality' 
may  be  expected  to  augment  fearfully  in  a  dense  population  of 
300,000  to  400,000  inhabitants,  huddled  together  in  some 
15,000  houses,  surrounded  by  impurities  of  every  kind,  not 
the  least  being  the  stagnant  water  in  the  streets.    No  eiacfC 
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e«nnif  hu  evei  been  taken  of  the  popnlAtioii  of  Bio  Jmeiro, 
wlikh,  howeTCT,  is  believid  to  be  between  the  two  flgnxM 
•bore  givta.  Tlieie  ia  i  migratoiy  popnlatioi],  but  the  bcgu- 
mnluion  of  btusanitf  of  every  race  and  colour,  contained  in 
tome  of  the  large  dwelling-hontes,  ia  aomething  eztnordinary. 
Aa  bsfbre  obterred,  Eatuxe  hai  done  much  foi  this  country, 
and  if  the  natural  facUities  of  Bio  Janeiro  were  piopeilj  tnined 
to  aceount,  and  local  impioTementi  tamed  out  with  energr 
•nd  apiiit,  it  might  be  rendered  one  of  the  fineet  and  moat 


with  tha  gnoKon  of  a  gigantic  aun-dial :  and,  in  fact,  ita  «li*- 
dnwinpanicnlailocalitieasnpplieatheplaceof  aperiab  do^; 
Ita  eidet  are  elill  in  great  pan  covered  with  foieat  and  "matte," 
or  jungle,  notwithstanding  numerous  firea  by  which  it  haa  beea : 
deraitated,  and  the  immediate  tesult  of  wtueh  ia  a  deficicney ' 
in  the  aupplj  of  water  to  psita  of  the  c^)ital ;  tor  the  deatnic- . 
tion  of  treea  here,  aa  elaewhere,  canaea  a  acaroi^  of  the  aqne- 
oua  element,  and  the  aprings  which  arise  on  and  aiound  tliii 
moiintain  feed  the  conduita  and  aqueducts  that  coaTcy  that ' 


luxutions  place*  within  the  tropica.  The  oppnrtimity  ie  now 
open  to  them ;  the  goTemment  poaaesa  ample  means,  and  it  ia 
just  a  qaeetion  whether  measures  of  progress  are  to  be 
efftetiTelj  achieved,  or  tlie  city  to  be  abandoned  to  its  fate. 
The  great  efil  attending  all  improrement  in  Braiil  ie  an  undue 
qipreclation  of  native  capability,  imd  a  ditpaiagement  or  dis- 
trust of  those  whose  practical  experience  wonld  enable  them 
to  grapple  with  the  diffienltiee  that  iurronsd  them — a  kind 
of  little  jealousy  and  mistrust  that  prevents  them  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  opportunitie*  throim  in  their  iray  to  carry 
ont  undertakings  neeeesary  to  the  well-being  of  the  country ; 
nor  can  they  understand  the  principle  on  which  such  things 
are  regulated  in  England,  still  leas  the  magnitnde  of  opera- 
tions carried  on  there  and  in  many  other  parta  of  Bnrope. 
Yet  the  time  seems  to  be  coming  when  these  principles  will 
be  better  understood  here,  and  when  the  application  of  Engliah 
capital  towards  the  improvement  of  the  ooontry  may  be  safely 
and  legitimately  brought  to  bear. 

Few  spots  in  the  New  World  are  more  hidebted  to  nature 
than  the  environs  of  Rio  Janeiro,  all  possible  oombmations  of 
scenery  being  included  in  one  magnificent  perepective.  One 
of  the  best  views  is  from  t]ie  Corcovado  Mountain,  which, 
although  upwards  of  3,000  feet  in  height,  ean  be  ascoided  ott 
hortebaok.  Like  moat  mountains  around,  it  is  rather  a  rock, 
-<T  titanic  monolith,  than  a  mountnin,  -and  it  may  be  i 


floid  into  Eio.  From  the  summit  may  be  seen  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  harbour  and  city ;  the  Organ  Hountaina  in  the 
distance,  several  lake*  along  the  coast,  s  wide  expanse  of 
ocean,  and  innumerable  ravinea  and  apurs  of  the  mountain 
covered  with  richest  foliage.  The  moat  remarkable,  howerer, 
of  all  the  mountaina  near  the  capital,  is  the  Oavin,  with  a  flat- 
tened summit,  sometimes  called  by  the  Engliah  the  TaUe 
Mountain,  in  Portuguese,  the  "  square  topsail,"  to  which  it 
bears  a  resemblance.  It  is  reputed  to  be  inaccessible,  at  lesst 
it  hss  not  yet,  as  £si  as  can  be  ascertained,  been  ascended. 
Opening  into  the  outward  harbour  is  Botaf<^  Bsy  (p.  369),  s 
short  distance  from  the  cqiital,  where  many  foreign  merchants 
reeide  to  enjoy  the  cool  sea-br«eaes,  and  where  the  buildings 
are  of  a  superior  description,  with  beautiful  gardens  attached, 
many  being  luxuriantly  planted  with  oranges  and  lemons, 
bananas,  pom^ranates,  palm-trees,  and  a  vast  variety  of  shrubs 
and  vegetables  peculiar  to  Brotil,  including  the  universal  csb- 
bage-plant,  in  great  profusion.  The  aqueduct,  which  is  passed 
in  eeveml  places  in  the  aacent  of  the  Corcovadc,  and  irhlch  vp 
have  engraved  above,  is  awell-bnilt  and  striking  object,  cross- 
ing several  streets  of  Rio,  and  conveying  excellent  water  froei 
the  heights  of  that  mountain  to  the  different  fountains  in  the 


The  population  ol  Rio,  on  the  arrival  of  the  royal  family, 
iid  not  amount  to  SO,OM,  but  afterwards  r^idly  augmented ; 
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M  that  im  ISia,  wltea  dMlued  indaptodeat,  the  nmnber  had 
neiil7  doubled,  mud  now  w  Mtlmatcd  at  about  100,000,  with 
the  mbuiba  and  the  prorindal  capital  of  Nitherohy,  on  the 
oppodte  ihore  of  lbs  Baj.  This  inereate  i»  partly  to  be 
ucribed  to  the  infinx  of  Poitugueic,  who  have  at  different 
(imca  left  thrir  cotrntry  in  conacqueoce  of  the  civil  commo- 
lioiu  which  have  diitmbed  its  pe&ce,  aa  irell  aa  of  Gnglich, 
French,  X>iitoh,  Oennani,  and  Italians,  who,  after  the  opening 
of  [he  port,   aettled  horp,  aome  m  nKrrhanta,  othen  ■■  me- 


chanlea,  and  hav«  eontiibnted  largel]*  to  it*  wealth  and  im- 
pwtance.  Theas  acceaatont  of  Eojopeana  have  eSected  a 
great  chinga  in  the  character  of  the  population ;  for  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  and  for  many  jearaafterwarde, 
the  blacks  and  coloured  prrsoqi  far  ezcci>ded  the  whites, 
wbcTcas  now  they  are  reduced  to  less  than  half  the  number  of 
inhabitanta.  In  the  aggregate  population  of  the  empire, 
however,  the  eflnnrwl  portion  is  utiU  supposed  to  b*  treble 
the  white. 


COPENHAGEN. 

yoT  long  aince  a  painfdl  interest  attached  to  the  capital 
whose  name  heada  thin  aketch.  In  common  with  many  other 
notthem  Etiropean  towns,  it  was  severely  visited  with  cholera, 
sad  death  and  desolation  were  rampant  in  ila  streets.  Nor 
IS  thia  much  to  be  wondered  at.  Copenhagen  waa  built 
Man  there  was  much  talk  of  sanitary  reform.  It  stands 
low.  It  hsa  no  drainage.  If  there  be  butb  in  the  doctrines 
•0  loudly  and  repeatedly  preached  by  sanitarians,  Copenhagen 
•honld  often  he  severely  visited  with  epidemic  disease. 

And  yet,  on  a  fine  rammer  day,  we  know  no  pleaaanter 
place  than  Copenhagen. 

The  old  song  says — and  no  modem  song  can  gainsay  it — 
that 

"  A  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breechH, 
Will  go  through  the  world,  my  brave  boy*." 
^d  it  waa  irith  theae  tiro  requisitea  for  going  through  the 
mnld  snd  doing  it  besides  in  a  plesaaat  comfortable  way,  that 
we  tbund  oonelvea,  one  oalm  antnmnal  evening,  bidding  fare- 
*»11  to  Kiel— noticeable  txtt  (bt  its  own  intrinsic  beauty,  and 
next  for  the  fact  that  at  its  nniverrity,  the  only  Danish  <me  in 
*hich  Qerman  is  spoken,  Niebhnr  waa  a  student — and  steam- 
iif  along  the  deep,  olear  blue  of  that  almost  tidelsss  and 
"uspannt,  yet  treaeberous  sea,  the  Baltio— of  eourse  skim* 


min^  along  the  water  like  a  thing  of  liKt — till  we  rearheil  the 
harbour  whete  Nelson  had  been  before,  when 
"  There  was  ailpnce  deep  as  death, 

And  the  l»lde«t  held  his  breath 

Foretime." 
It  was  a  holiday  when,  after  a  run  of  nearly  twenty-four 
hours,  we  reached  Copenhagen.  The  ramparta  were  crowded 
with  the  gay  butterflies  whom  the  sun  had  wanned  into  life, 
and  all  Copenhagen  seemed  to  have  turned  out  to  Ind  us 
welcome.  Copenhagen  is  a  pleasant-looking  place.  In  fine 
weather,  at  any  rate,  the  atieeta  are  clean,  and  were  the  ahops 
not  so  very  old-fashioned,  they  would  be  brilliant.  The 
writer  of  "  Lettera  from  the  Shore*  of  the  Baltic"  rightly  aay*  ; 
"  Wide,  straight,  modem  s&eets,  with  edifloea  of  the  same 
character,  and  canals  lined  with  veasels,  make  a  picturesque 
and  pleasing  whole.  The  honae*,  most  of  them,  are  handsome, 
well  built,  and  Holt  erdam-1  ike,  with  the  advantage  over  thf 
latter  of  all  being  in  true  perpendicular.  The  town  itself  is 
divided  into  three  districts  i  the  old  town  or  Aldatadt,  the  new 
town  or  Pridderick*tadt,  and  Christiansham.  Inthe  old  town 
is  the  royal  palace  of  Christiansburg— being  burnt  down  in 
1794,  but  now  restored— a  place  yet  interesting  on  account  ol 
that  unfortunate  English  princess,  the  aiater  of  one  king 
and  the  wife  of  another,  who  lived  within  ita  wall*.  The 
palace  is  but  occasionally  used.    In  <»ie  wing  the  royal  colle>- 
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tion  of  pictures  is  kept,  and  is  open  to  tbe  public,  but  is 
not  particularly  worth  visiting.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
many  of  the  pictures  bearing  well-known  names  are  forgeries. 
Their  number  .altogether  is  about  1,000,  and  they  occupy 
twelve  rooms  in  the  highest  story  of  the  palace.  Another 
portion  of  the  palace  contams  a  collection  of  antiquities  of  the 
north,  divided  into  four  sections  :  the  first  consisting  of  those 
r>f  the  heathen  age ;  the  second,  of  those  coimected  with 
Catholic  worship  ;  the  third,  relicts  of  the  middle  ^ges  ;  and 
the  fourth  contains  armour  of  the  age  of  chivalry  and  more 
modern  times.  This  collection  is  very  fine  indeed,  and  is  well 
worth  going  to  see.  The  royal  family  live  near,  in  no  very 
superior  style  ;  and  not  far  off  is  the  house  in  which  Thor- 
wnhUen  lived  and  died,  and  which  every  stranger  should  visit. 
The  artist  has  the  credit  of  having  been  in  his  old  age  attached 
to  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  passionately  addicted  to 
the  theatre,  in  which  he  was  to  be  seen  every  night.  Thor- 
waldsen  was  privileged  to  find  what  few  men  of  genius  do- 
that  a  prophet  is  honoured  in  his  own  cotmtry.  In  his  own 
native  town,  all  that  could  reward  the  toils  of  life,  that  could 
gratify  and  sustain  him  in  his  age,  he  possessed  and  enjoyed. 
The  Copenhagen  Theatre  has  the  finest  ballet  in  the  north  of 
Kurnpe.  Clo5)c  to  Christiansburg  is  the  Exchange,  an  old  brick 
bLLilding,  with  the  air  of  the  PUizabethan  age.  We  walked  into 
it ;  but  the  Copenhagen  merchants  are  not  very  animated,  and 
the  place  was  silent  ai  the  grave.  The  commerce  of  Denmark  is 
(imall  and  declining.  Industry  is  cramped  by  monopoly;  but 
rven  if  it  had  feir  play,  Denmark  could  never  be  much  of  a 
cninmercial  country — ^it  has  no  eoal.  Beneath  the  Exchange  is 
tl;c  Bazaar,  almost  as  brilliant  as  such  places  generally  are 
and  where  the  things  are  sold  almost  as  ridiculously  cheap. 
In  the  new  town,  the  traveller  will  do  well  te  visit  the  Koyal 
Palace  of  Rosenberg,  built  by  Inigo  Jones.  There  are  de- 
posited the  crown  jewels  and  a  beautiful  coBeetion  of  antiqui- 
ties and  Runic  remains.  If  the  traveller  be  fond  of  acquiring 
useful  and  entertaining  knowledge,  there  is  a  public  library 
with  100,000  volumes,  and  a  university  withat  least  one  pro- 
f  ssor  well  and  widely  known — we  mean  Rask.  There  are 
literary  and  scientific  societies  without  end.  And  last,  and 
Tiot  least,  Copenhagen  can  boast  the  names  of  Oehnleuschlarger 
and  Andersen  as  writers,  whose  wctfks  x&ay  be  read  in  almost 
every  European  tongue. 

In  Copenhagen  every  one  OMMt  keep  good  hours.  He  ttust 
^0  to  bed  betimes,  and  leave  the  street  to  the  watchmatt,  whose 
song,  if  he  keep  awake,  he  will  hear  at  all  houn.  Am  this  is 
the  most  ancient  vestige  of  Danish  customs,  we  give  the  song 
entire: —  .  *•     • 

EIQttT  o'clock. 

"  When  day  departs  and  darkness  reigns  on  earth, 
The  scene'reminds  us  of  the  gloomy  graVe; 
Then  let  Thy  light,  O  Lord  I  before  ns  ahfne. 
Wliile  to  th*  Silent  tottih  oar  ttepa  «rs  bend, 
And  ffsnt  a  blessed  IminortalHy  i 

NINE   o'clock. 

The  day  glides  by  and  sable  night  appears. 
For  Jesus'  sake,  O  God !  our  sins  forgive ; 

Presenre  the  Royal  Family ; 
And  guard  the  people  which  this  land  eontalns 

From  danger  of  the  snemy ! 

TEX   o'clock. 

minster  and  maid,  would  you  the  hour  know  — 
It  is  the  time  that  you  to  rest  should  go. 
Tru.<t  in  the  LoVd,  land  careful  be 
Of  lire  and  light,  for  Ten  o'clock  has  struck. 

tLEvm  o'clock. 

Almighty  God  protects  bolh  great  and  small ; 
His  holy  angels  guard  us  like  a  wall ; 
The  Ix)rd  himself  our  city  watches  o'er, 
And  keeps  our  bodies  and  our  touts  firom  harm. 

TWELVE  o'clock. 

At  Ih'  hour  of  midnight  was  our  Saviour  bom- 
Great  blessing  to  a  world  which  else  were  lost : 
Then,  with  unfeigned  lips,  in  prayer  and  praise 
Commend  yourselvee  to  God.— Past  Twelve  o'clock. 


-  ONE  o'clock. 

Oh,  Jesut  Christ,  we  pray  Thee,  send  us  help 
To  bear  our  cross  with  patienoe  in  the  world ; 

For  Thou  art  God  alone. 
And  Thou,  O  Comforter,  Thy  hand  stretch  fortli ; 
Then  will  the  burden  light  and  easy  be. 

The  clock  has  stricken  One. 

TWO   O'CLOCK. 

Oh,  gracious  J^ord,  whose  love  for  ns  was  sueb, 
That  Thou  shouldst  deign  in  darkness  to  be  bora, 

All  glory's  due  to  Thee. 
Come,  Holy  Ghost,  and  pour  into  our  hearts 
Thy  heavenly  light,  that  we  may  see  Thee  now 

And[  in  eternity. 

THREE  o'clock. 

Blaek  night  departs  and  day  begins  to  dawn. 
Keep  them  fur  off,  O  God,  who  wish  us  harm. 

The  clock  has  stricken  Three. 
Father,  Thine  aid  we  seek,  and  of  Thy  grace 

Give  us  abundantly. 

FOUR  o'clock. 
Eternal  God,  who  wouldst  the  keeper  be 

Of  ns  who  dwell  below. 
To  Thee,  surrounded  by  the  heavenly  host. 

Honour  and  prai«e  are  due. 
For  this  good  night  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord. 
Remember  Four !  we're  sommooed  from  oar  guard 

FTTE  O'CLOCK. 

Jesa,  Thou  Homing  Star !  we  now  rcsiga 
To  Thy  protection  cheerfully  our  king : 

Be  Thon  his  Sun  and  Shield. 
And  thou,  bright  orb  of  day,  begin  thy  comae, 
And  rising  from  the  mercy-seat  of  God, 

Thy  radiant  lustre  yield." 

This  song,  translated  by  Mr.  Silk,  10  said  to  be  the  com- 
position of  Thomas  King,  Biahop  of  Syen  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  damaek-weaver,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  version  of  the  Psalms  stSI  in  great  repute. 

The  chief  elaim,  however,  Copenhagen  baa  te  Ikme,  and 
one  to  whieK  we  have  but  partiidly  alluded,  reets  upon  the 
fact  that  Thorwaldsen  was  ita  dtiaen — tbM  there  he  was 
loved  and  honoured — ^thaC  he  came  home  there  from  the  blue 
sky  of  Italy  and  the  fucintftkms  of  aft  which  Borne  yet  boasts,  to 
die — and  that  in  Copenhagen  most  of  his  worlta  rawain.  Let 
tie  traveller  first  visit  the  Frauen  Elirche,  or  Lady's  Church, 
and  admire  the  genius  of  this  sculptor  of  the  North.  The 
matchless  beauty  of  the  colossal  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles 
by: which  tiuit  church  is  adorned,  would  alone  be  an  ample 
repayment  for  a  long  journey.  Then  let  him  visit  the 
museum  set  apart  for  the  collection  of  art  Thorwaldsen 
bequeathed  to  his  admiring  country.  One  thing  £here,  at  any 
rate,  will  interest  an  Englishman — ^we  allude  to  the  cast  of  the 
far-famed  Byron  statue.  It  is  simple  and  expressive.  Byron  is 
seated,  writing  the  **  Childe  Harold,"  and  at  his  fbct  lies  a 
broken  shaft.  The  museum  contains  a  beautiful  btut  of  the 
intellectual  head  of  the  artist. 

Old,  full  of  antiquities  and  antiquarians  as  Copenhagen  is, 
there  is  change  going  on  there.  His  late  majesty  allowed  no 
Norwegian  newspapers  to  come  to  Denmark, leat  the  people 
should  be  affected  by  liberalism.  In  the  same  manner,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  only  certain  approv.ed  newspaper^are 
permitted.  This  his  majesty  can  do,  as  in  ,the  same  manner 
he  can,  for  a  time,  put  a  stop  to  the  operations  of  the  Baptists, 
to  whom  he  seems  to  have  an  especial  antipathy;  but  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  liberalism— to  exclude  the  light 
in  which  all  nations  shall  ultimately  rejoice^to  stop  man'i 
onward  march — is  most  certainly  not  wi^in  his  power.  Den* 
mark  ia  a  barren  country;  Copenhagen  Voixld  make  but  t 
third-tate  eity ;  but  it  has  done  something  for  civilisation- 
it  has  blessed  this  world  of  oum  with  master  minds.  Proud 
ataociationB  can  duster  round  her  name — ^for  ahe  has  worked 
for  the  general  good;  ahe  has  contributed  her  share  to  the 
iUuatrious  catalogue  of  the  gifted  and  the  great.  Par  after 
all,  it  will  neyer  be  forgotten — ^that  Tycho  Bralie,  Niebhar, 
Thorwaldsen,  are  her  sons. 
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JAPAN   AND   THE   JAPANESE. 


Cue  world  was  once  a  world  of  mysteries.  AAcient  maps 
ft'ere  extraordinary-looking  things,  and  mpdem  maps  of  what 
;hc  ancients  knew  are  odd-looking  skeletons,  with  a  hand, 
perhaps,  and  a  foot  just  cowed  by  flesh,  and  all  the  rest  m^re 
>utline.  Country  after  country  has  been  added,  town  after 
:owa ;  and  once,  to  the  amazement  of  the  whole  thinking  uni- 
rerse,  a  whole  continent  came  forth,  unexpectedly,  from  the 
night  of  ages.  And  now  America  is  peopled,  India  is  a  Bri- 
tish province,  islands  like  Australia  are  paving  the  fio«r  of 
aew  empires,  China  is  yielding  up  its  secrets,  and  /span, 
almost  alone  of  those  countries  we  wish  to  know,  remaliis  to 
a  certain  extent  a  sealed  book.  Precisely  because  it  is  a  sealed 
book — because  everybody  has  not  an  opportunity  of  knoving 
all  about  it — is  that  amount  of  curiosity  developed  which 
usually  marks  the  inquiiing  mind.  It  is  the  sure  result  of 
M)me  little  reflection  on  foreign  countries,  and  some  l|Ule 
insight  into  books  of  travels  in  our  youth,  to  make  us  in  tStMT* 
life  eager  students  of  geographical  discovery.  For  oiur  own. 
parts,  wc  believe  that  there  is  no  style  of  reading  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  young  mind  than  good  books  of  travels.  It 
arouses  a  habit  of  comparison ;  the  variety  of  manners,  ideas, 
thoughts,  feelings,  the  host  of  prejudices  peeuliar  to  each 
nation,  which  are  thus  arrayed  one  agaii|st  the  other^  must 
operate  in  a  beneficial  way  upon  the  mind.  By  a  knowledge 
of  other  lands,  we  learn  to  know  better  how  to  value  what 
we  ourselves  possess. 

There  is  no  country  about  which  we  can  inquire  with  more 
likelihood  of  our  curiosity  being  gratified  than  about  Japan. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  has  always  been  so  hermeti- 
cally closed :  its  present  habit  of  seclusion  d4l»s  from  1640, 
when  the  Portuguese  were  expelled,  and  Cbriatfaoitf ,  which 
was  taking  rapid  root,  was  put  down.  The  Portuguese  /esuit 
missionaries  were  at  first  well  received,  and  favoured  b^  the 
Japanese  government ;  nor  were  they  driven  away  by  force  of 
arms  until  they  had  begun  to  interfere  with  poUitiesX  afiairs. 
A  general  massacre  then  ensued,  stimulated  probably  by  the 
Dutch,  who  ever  since  have  been  the  only  Europesn  people 
allowed  to  trade  with  Japan.  The  tale  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  Dutch  of  a  certain  yearly  cursing  and  trampling 
upon  the  emblem  of  Christianity — the  cross — by  the  Japanese. 
The  statement,  however,  appears  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  foun- 
dation ;  indeed,  the  Japanese  are  rather  exempt  than  otherwise 
from  religious  fanaticism. 

Since  the  above  expulsion,  only  one  Chinese  and  one  Dutch 
factory  have  been  allowed;  The  interior  has,  then,  been  to 
.1  certain  extent  a  great  mystery,  and  yet,  despite  every  care 
iind  precaution,  truth  will  peep  out.  Medical  men  connected 
with  the  Dutch  factory  have  written,  and  their  books,  with 
Japanese  manuscripts,  supply  much  information.  We  our- 
selves have  the  pleasure  of  constant  correspondence  with  a 
relative  in  Batavia,  who,  from  ex-members  of  the  Dutch 
factory,  has  gleaned  many  useful  facts.  It  is  through  Batavia, 
or  Java,  that  all  intercourse  with  Japan  is  carried  on. 

Some  persons  imagine  that  a  stray  junk  of  these  strange 
people  helped  to  people  America,  which,  as  there  is  no  proof 
to  the  contrary,  is  quite  possible.  They,  however,  did  not 
take,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  any  of  their  customs  with  them, 
imless,  indeed,  they  be  buried  in  the  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan, 
or  in  the  graves  of  the  Aztecs. 

The  aspect  of  the  shores  is  gloomy,  as  if  nature  vied  with 
man  in  her  efforts  to  make  the  land  inaccessible.  Rocks, 
ree£B,  storms,  fogs,  are  even  more  pestilential  than  the  extreme 
fK'troi  principle  which  the  J^>anese  adopt,  and  which  is  so 
offensive  even  in  the  city  of  Paris.  But  as  you  approach 
nearer,  you  find  before  your  eyes  fresh  green  hills,  richly  cultir 
vated  in  teiraces,  with  cedars,  and  temple  roofs,  and  huts 
rising  ia  all  directions.  The  inhabitants*  first  seen  arc  gene,- 
rally  fishermen,  all  but  naked;  but  the  ship  which  enters 
Nagasaki  Bay  has  soon  other  visitors.  The  guards  come 
aloogeide,  questions  are  asked,  delays  incurred,  Bibles  and 


Prayer-books  sealed  up  as  dangerous,  krirl  hostages  taken, — the 
whole  crew  and  passengers  examined  to  see  that  they  really  are 
Dutch ;  and  then  the  ship  is  towed  into  the  inner  anchorage. 
From  this  place  the  view  is  delicious ;  hills,  groves,  oaki*, 
cedars,  laurels,  corn-fields,  gardens— all  combine  to  attract 
and  please  the  eye. 

Immense  precautions  are  now  taken  to  prevent  smu>^;luig, 
which,  nevertheless,  does  take  place,  thou^;>  all  efforts,  even 
on  the  part  of  the  president  of  the  factory,  to  iiave  the  society 
of  a  wife  allowed,  have  hitherto  failed.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  eye  of  tho  traveller  is  the  appearance  of  the  people 
he  visits.    A  learned  writer  thus  dilates  upon  thcin :  — 

**  The  Japanese  have  all  the  organic  characteristics  of 
Mongol  conformation,  the  oblique  position  of  the  eye  in- 
eluded;  but' they  seem  to  be  the  least  uncomely  of  that  ugly 
race.  Klaproth  considers  the  Chinese  portion  of  their  nature 
to  be  happily  modified  by  greater  energy,  muacular  and  intel- 
lectual. They  are  generally  described  as  well  made,  strong, 
ftlert,  and  fresh-eoloured ;  the  young  of  both  sexes  as  smooth- 
faced, rosy,  and  graced  with  abundance  of  fine  black  hair. 
The  Dutch  writers,  indeed,  dilate  complacently  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  young  women,  of  which  a  specimen  is  given  in 
a  portrait  in  Siebold's  work." 

Our  engraving  (p.  373}  represents  a  specimen  of  a  Japanese 
Udy  in  aU  her  Anery.  To  continuj:— "The  gait  of  both 
sexes  is  allowed  to  be  awkward ;  and  the  women  the  worst,  in 
consequence  of  their  bandaging  their  hips  so  tightly  as  to  turn 
their  feet  inwards.  The  ordinary  dress  of  both  sexes,  and  all 
ranks,  is  in  form  very  similar,  differing  chiefly  in  the  colours, 
delicacy,  and  value  <k  the  materials.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  loose  wide  gowns,  worn  over  each  other ;  those  of  the  lower 
orders  made  of  linen  or  calico — those  of  the  higher,  generally 
of  silk,  with  the  family  arms  woven  or  worked  into  the  back 
and  breast  of  the  outer  robe  ;  and  all  fastened  at  the  waist  by 
a  girdle.  The  sleeves  are  enormous  in  width  and  length,  and 
the  portion  that  hangs  below  the  arm  is  closed  at  the  end  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  pocket,  subsidiary,  however,  to  the 
capacious  bosoms  of  the  gowns,  and  to  the  girdles,  where 
more  valuable  articles  sre  deposited  ;  amongst  these  are 
clean,  neat  squares  of  white  paper,  the  Japanese  substitutes 
for  pocket-handkerchiefs,  which,  when  used,  arc  dropped  into 
the  sleeve,  until  an  opportunity  offtrs  of  throwing  them  away 
without  soiling  the  house.  This  description  applies  to  both 
sexes,  but  the  ladies  usually  wear  brighter  colours  than  the 
men,  and  border  their  robes  with  gay  embroidery  or  gold. 
Oentlemen  wear  a  scarf  over  the  shoulders ;  its  great  length  is 
regulated  by  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  and  serves  in  turn  to 
regulate  the  bow  with  which  they  greet  each  other,  inasmuch 
ss  it  is  indispensable  to  bow  to  a  superior  until  the  ends  of 
the  scarf  toueh  Uie  ground." 

Their  hoUday  garb  is  thus  described :— '*  To  the  above, 
upon  occasions  of  full  dress,  is  superadded  what  is  called  the 
garb  of  ceremony.  It  consists  of  a  cloak  of  a  specific  form 
thrown  over  the  other  clothes.  With  the  cloak  is  worn,  by 
the  higher  classes,  a  very  peculiar  sort  of  trousers,  called 
hakhama,  which  appears,  both  from  the  description  givtii, 
and  from  the  appearance  of  the  article,  so  far  as  can  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  glass  cases  of  the  Hague  Mu&eum,  to  bo 
formed  of  an  immensely  full- plaited  petticoat,  sewed  up  be- 
tween the  l^egs,  and  left  sufficiently  open  on  the  outside  to 
admit  of  free  locomotion." 

Swords  are  the  insignia  of  rank.  Men  in  the  higher  ranks 
wear  two,  those  a  rank  lower  appear  with  one  ;  the  people  arc 
not  allowed  any.  The  figure  we  have  engraved  (p.  372)  is  that 
of  a  nobleman,  and  accordingly,  as  the  reader  will  observe, 
two  swords  are  represented.  This  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  political  society.  Socks  are  worn  in-doors,  their 
shoes  being  exceedingly  awkward.  They  are  soles  of  straw- 
matting  or  wood,  kept  on  by  an  .upright  pin  between  the  toes , 
sometimes  by  a  horn  ring.    The  impossibility  of  lifting  a  foot 
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tUui  lUuJ  in  walking  may  amply  sccount  foi  the  awkward  fe«l  long  by  240  ocroM — U  ta  MtiSvud  ialand  in  the  dupe  -A 

^■ait  ofthe  Japanete.  a  fan,  wparatod  bom  the  tom  b;  a  atone  bndge.      Tu 

Tboii  besd-dteu  it  diiUnciiTe.    The  mea  shave  the  fiont  eleven  solid  DuUhmea  who  dwell  here,  an  watched  witk 

and  crown  of  the  head ;  the  hair  growing  from  the  teiaplu  all  the  patience  of  the  itnnge  nee  thej  do  buaioMS  witk. 

nail  back  of  the  head  ii  gathered  to|Mhn,  drawn  back,  aii<)  They  are  waited  on  by  JapaneM  •erraata  in  tke  d«y,  but  the 

forma   a  tufL     These  peouUahliet  an  faithfully  dqiiated  in  saToie  laws  which  force  theae  men  to  leave  at  aunaet  hxn 

the  accompanying  iUtutration.     Piieata  and  phyaiciani  shave  enoonraged  the    luttoductkon  into  the  factory  of  »,  c1m4  al 

clean,  while  iuigeons  retain  theirs.  women  it  the  loweat  ordsr,  who  lAone  an  allowsd  to  Uts  on 

The  women,  exhibiting  in  this  even  more  sense  than  the  Denma  island.    The  children  of  the**  temporary  wi-m  ai« 


mm  of  civiliaed  ccunliies,  keep  all  their  hair,  and  make  a  all  token  as  Japanese  citiieni,  and  are  allowed  little  inter- 
kind  of  turban  of  it,  stuck  full  of  bits  of  tortoise-shell,  a  foot  coune  with  their  pareata.  None  may  die  on  this  Dutch 
lung,  as  thick  as  a  man's  Snger,  highly  worked  and  polished.  island,  and  this  law  oceaaiona  aome  painful  aeenca  in  caae  of 
The  more  a  lady's  hair  projects,  the  mon  she  is  dreosed,  Ko  sudden  illneaa.  Few  Tisitois  ever  go  to  Deiinia,  a  pennisaion 
jewellery  adorns  their  persons,  the  conplexioQ  is  destroyad  by  being  so  difficult  to  obtain  as  to  amount  altnoet  to  piobi- 
r.^d  and  white  psint,  the  lipa  are  daubed  with  purple,  while  bition.  No  money  tranaactioni  an  allowed,  and  the  seveie 
'  e  mtf  tied  women  dys   their  teeth  black  and  extract  the  laws  of  the  monarchy  are  kept  in  force  by  a  system  of  spiet, 


eytbrows.  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  European  di 

££oept  in   rainy  weather,   the  head  is  uncovered,  a  Ian  President  Meylan  thus  deacribea  a  visit  paid  to  him  by  the 

only  abadittg  off  the  sun.      Everybody  wears  a  fan,— nun,  chief  police-officer,  a.  burgonuuter  of  Nagaaaki :  "  Dpoo  svch 

woman,  and  child,  soldiers,  civilians,  ichoolmutera — every  ocoasioni  the  president  is   bound,  in  expectation   of  Iheit 

^n^J-  arrlTal,  to  spnad  a  carpet,  to  provide  liqoeun  and  sweet- 

The  i*1anJ  inhabited  by  the  Dutch— which  is  about  600  meats  to  be  offered  at  the  proper  time,  to  await  the  high 
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liCniUry  at  Ub  own  door,  and  when  the  »aid  high  dignlMiy  hu 
«it«d  hiEuelf  in  Jwpma—  &«hioii,  on  bii  heeU  on  the  cwp«t, 
0  tqnat  hiuuelf  down  in  like  mumer,  bowing  hi*  head  two 
ir  three  timea  to  the  ground,  and  thna  making  hU  compU- 
aent,  aa  it  U  t«nnad  here.  In  all  thii  I  ahould  tee  nothing, 
t  being  the  nanal  mode  in  which  Japaneae  grandee*  receive 
nd  Mlute  each  othv ;  but  hare,  in  my  mind,  lie*  the  offence, 
hat  between  Japaneae  thi*  eompllmeni  ia  Teciprooated,  whilat 
t    an   intarriew    between  a   Netherlander  and   a  Japaneae 


grandee  of  the  rank  of  •  jebaityMi,  th*  o«Bpllm«it  of  lb* 
former  i*  not  returned  bj  ih*  latter,  ha  being  eatawned  an 
eseeedittgly  friendly  burgomaater,  or  yoianyoii,  who  aren  neda 
hii  head  to  the  Netherlander  in  token  of  approTal.  All  thia 
it  the  more  atriking  to  the  Netherlander  newly  landed  at 
Deiima  and  not  yet  uaed  to  the  cnatom,  beeaiue  ha  obaerrea 
the  Japaneae  to  be  amongit  themaelve*  MX  of  ceremony  and 
demonaoation  of  politenea*,  in  which  the  nation  yielda  to  no 
other,  not  even  to  the  French.'' 


THE    DEAD    BRIDAL. 
A    VENETIAN   TALB   OF   THE   FOCRTEBNTH 

BT  JONATHAN  FKKEE  SLINODBT. 


I'T  ui  go  back  t«  two  of  the  pei*onage*  of  our  tale  in  whom 
we  truit  OUT  readers  are  intereated. 

Qiulio  Polanl  had  returned  with  the  troop*  to  Venice,  and 
'Mumed  hi*  interconrae  with  Bianca  without  any  teattalnt. 
In  truth,  there  aaemed  to  be  no  reaaon  why  the  young  people 
thould  feel  any  reatraint.  It  wa*  natural  for  them  to  auppoae 
t^t  the  Count  Polani  would  not  be  avsrae  to  their  union,  and 
^  certainly  did  not  «eem  to  trouble  hinuelf  about  the  matter. 
nJu  !  hii  thoughta  were  occupied  too  much  about  hi*  p*cuni- 
*Tj  difficultieB  to  permit  him  to  be  very  keen-eyed  m  to  how 
iwa  j'onng  memben  of  hia  family  paiaed  their  time ;  and  if  he 
*oiiilit  of  Bianca,  it  waa  with  the  determination  that,  come 


what  might,  he  would  realat,  if  poaaible,  the  fulftlment  of  hia 
fooliah  ocmtraet  in  relation  to  her. 

Upon  the  day  when  the  eotut  paid  the  viiit  to  Pietro  Molo, 
Giulio  and  Bianca  sat  alone  in  a  talon*  of  the  Falaaio  Folani. 
The  yooof  man  looked  fiindly  upon  the  girl,  but  hia  look  waa 
fiill  of  joy— thoe  waa  nothing  to  trouble  ita  happine**,  or  dim 
the  confiding  hope  that  ahone  out  from  hi*  eye*.  Tha  girl, 
with  glowing  cheek  and  down-turned  eye*,  waa  apparently 
contemplating,  with  very  profound  attention,  a  freah  roae-bod 
which  ahe  held  in  her  hand,  but  fitim  which  she  nerertheleaa 
from  time  to  time  pluc£ed  the  young  leafee.  The  caae  of  the 
yonng  couple  wa*  manifeat.    Even  old  Qiudetta,  dim-eyed  at 
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tihe  was,  would  at  onoe  have  pronounced  Uiem  to  be  ^o^^ers, 
who  had  told  their  loTei  and  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  to 
tell  it  oyer  again, 

"Dearest  Blanca,"-  said  Giulio,  *'when  you  have  quite 
demoliahed  that  pretty  rose— which  hath  done  you  no  wrong 
that  I  know  of,  save  that  it  too  is  fair — ^will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  let  me  know  whereon  your  thoughts  are  so  busy  for 
the  last  minute  and  a  half?". 

The  girl  looked  up  and  smiled,  but  her  smile  had  somewhat 
of  sadness  in  it. 

*'  I  thought,  dear  Gfulio,  how  very  happy  I  am ;  and  then 
came  a  something  over  my  spirit  that  made  me  sad  and  fearful, 
lest  such  happiness  was  too  great  to  be  long-lived :  one  is  sure 
to  find  a  cloud  crossing  the  heart  when  it  is  glad,  as  the  shadow 
is  always  the  darkest  when  the  sim  shines  most  brightly." 

"  Nay,  nay,  dear  one,  not  so  shall  it  be  with  us  :  ours  shall 
be  the  sunshine  of  the  long,  long  summer  day ;  no  cloud  save 
those  that  will  deck  heaven  in  gold  and  purple — no  shadows 
save  those  that  bring  freshness  and  repose." 

''Ah  !  that  it  may  be  so,  Giulio ;  and  yet  I  have  some  reason 
to  fear " 

"  How } — where  ? — from  whom  ?  Tell  me  at  once,  Bianea. 
My  father  surely  will  not  disapprove " 

"  I  have  no  cause  to  think  he  will ;  but Come,  I  will 

tell  thee  what  has  disturbed  me.  It  was  but  yesterday  thftt, 
as  I  sat  in  the  balcony  overlooking  the  canal,  watchiftg  the 
gondolas  pass  by,  one  with  a, band  of  minstrels  in  it  S((rpped 
beneath  my  window,  when  a  girl  began  to  sing  to  the  inusic 
of  a  rebeck.  After  her  song  was  ended,  I  gave  her  a  guerdoA, 
and  she  cried  to  me  in  a  merry  voice, '  Thanks,  dear  lady ; 
mayst  thou  have  a  happy  bridal  and  a  speedy.'  At  this 
moment  the  man  who  played  upon  the  rebeck  looked  up,  and 
fixed  his  glittering  black  eyes  upon  me,  and  then  he  spoke  in 
a  deep,  sad  voice :  '  Sorrow,  and  trial,  and  darknese  I  The 
bridegroom  shall  come,  but  Death  shall  enter  at  the  door  with 
him.  He  who  comes  to  wed  shall  go  forth  without  a  bride. 
Sorrow,  and  trial,  and  darkness  !*  I  sank  backwards  with  a 
scream,  and  when  I  recovered  my  composure  sufficiently  to 
look  down  again,  the  gondola  had  disappeared.  But  the 
words  of  that  man  still  ring  in  my  ears,  and  his  black,  glitter- 
ing eyes,  and  his  high  forehead  with  the  deep  scar  across  it, 
haunt  me  incessantly." 

"  A  deep  scar  across  the  forehead,  didst  thou  say,  Bianea  V 
asked  Giulio,  and  his  heart  sank  within  him  as  he  recognised 
in  the  description  the  ciarlatano,  Bartolomeo. 

**  Yes,  dear  Giulio,  dost  thou  know  such  fl  Mie  ?" 

*'  Nay,  nay,  I  did  but  seek  to  know  sottd  lAark  whereby  I 
might  find  the  knave  that  aftighted  thee.  But  dismiss  this 
silly  adventure  from  thy  mind.  Come,  thou  shale  siftg  for  me 
ere  I  leave  thee." 

The  girl  looked  up  into  hiri  face  with  a  smile  of  trusting 
love,  and  while  a  sigh  fluttered  upon  her  lips  she  took  up  her 
mandolin  and  said — 

"  Thou  shalt  hear  the  newest  canzone  in  Venice,  Giulio — 
They  call  it 

LA  BBLLEZZA. 

O'er  a  swift,  bright  streamlet  blowing, 

A  rose  stooped  down,  one  day, 
To  catch,  in  the  limpid  waters  flowing, 

Her  blushing  image  gay ; 
But  the  breeze  of  mom  came  freshly  by, 
And  brushed  the  vain  rose  impetuously, 

Rending  each  tender  leaf  away. 

'  The  leaves  fell  down  the  waves  among, 

And  they  bore  them,  rushing  for  ever  along. 

Far,  far,  to  the  hungry  sea — 
Thus  rapidly,  O  Heaven,  still  flies, 

Adown  time's  checkless  river. 
The  loveliness  that  most  we  prise, 
From  our  fond  eyes  for  ever." 
*'  Thanks,  dear  Bianea,  a  pretty  song  in  sooth,  and  hath  g 
good  moral  withal.    Well,  as  Time's  river  speeds  with  us  all, 
shall  we  not  do  well  to  float  down  the  stream  as  smoothly  as 
we  can }    And  now,  must  I  leave  thee  for  a  time.    Addio, 
arissima,  we  shall  meet  soon  again." 


And,  kissing  the.  hand  of  his  mistress  he  departed. 

Thus  day  succeeded  day,  and  ^Tarch  was  now  drawing  to  Its 
close ;  the  Count  Polani  sought  in  vain  to  extricate  himself  frcm 
ttie  difficulties  that  siurrounded  him.  He  applied  in  vaxiou' 
quarters  for  a  loan  on  his  estates,  but  he  found,  what  many  u 
man  has  foimd  since  and  before,  that  in  proportion  to  ostei 
necessities  for  money  is,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it.  A  feic 
years,  since  he  would  have  met  a  hundred  goldsmiths  ready  u 
lend ;  now  there  seemed  suddenly  to  be  a  dearth  in  the  caSer^ 
of  every  one  of  those  sagacious  citizens.  Somehow  they  had 
all  discovered  that  the  count  was  going  down  in  the  world,  and 
they  assisted  him  accordingly  to — go  down  still  further.  At 
length,  it  was  within  one  day  of  that  upon  which  the  bond  ft 
Molo  would  be  payable,  and  the  count  with  all  his  exertioax 
was  able  to  raise  little  more  than  half  the  amount :  to  applr 
again  to  the  banker  was,  he  well  knew,  useless,  and  would  bu 
subject  him  fo  the  humiliation  of  a  refusal.  One  thing,  there- 
fore,  seemed  certain,  that  upon  the  morrow,  when  old  Molo 
should  detfkftn^  hts  money,  that  demand  could  not  be  complied 
with ;  and  then  whait  were  to  be  the  consequences }  Would  the 
old  usurer  re&il^  Seek  the  fulfilment  of  the  other  condition  of 
the  obli^fatiMl  } — 6f  wotfld  he  not  rather  proceed  against  the 
propiferty  laid  person  c/t  his  debtor  and  get  what  he  could }  The 
laws  tgBxhtt  d^btOM  were  f  ery  stringent,  and  Molo  might  hop^ 
in  thd  lon^  ran  W  txttket  the  last  farthing ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  he  n<H  reftctfed  all  compromise  and  arrangement,  and 
do^fgedly  announced  his  determination  to  abide  by  the  contract 
Ktii  to  etifof  ce  if  too  ?  and,  itbo^e  all,  he  had  procured  the 
Hcense  fttnn.  the  council  for  the  marriage  of  his  nephew.  All 
these  things  the  imhappy  count  revolved  in  his  mind  as  he  sat 
by  himself  that  morning  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  his  palace ; 
at  length,  he  started  trp  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  formed 
some  desperate  determination. 

"  I  will  go  to  Bianea,"  he  muttered,  "  I  will  tell  her  all; 
she  shall  know  that  if  Is  in  her  power  to  save  me ;  that  I  have 
sold  her,  as  needy  men  sell  their  jewels,"  he  added  bitterly; 
"  and  then  let  her  decide.  After  all  she  may,  perhaps,  think 
the  hand  of  a  t^ealth^  ettizen  should  not  be  spumed  by  a  poor 
hoble's  daughter.  Cortre,  we  shall  see." 
'  A  few  morAetiU  brought  him  to  the  boudoir  of  the  girl. 

'^  A  fair  rtitittntig  to  you,  dear  child,"  said  the  count,  with 
an  unwonted  tebderness  as  he  sat  down  beside  her.  "  I  have 
com^  to  intrude  upon  your  solitude.  In  truth  I  begin  to  think 
you  pass  btrt  a  lonely  fife  of  it  here." 

''  Nay,"  replied  the  ^1,  "  if  is  not  so.  I  am  not  lonely 
with  B&vtimif  frUftids.  Have  I  not  yourself  at  times,  and  the 
signora  LttCref  zia  and  her  daughter  Caterina,  and  my  dear  old 
Gfiudetto  ?  and  more,  is  not  there  my  brother  Giulio  ?"  One 
who  was  versed  in  fhe  ways  Of  Women  might  have  detected  a 
slight  emtrwf ftssment  in  th^  last  words  of  the  young  lady : 
but  fhe  Couttt  I'olani  Was  not  niuch  skilled  in  such  matters : 
besides  his  thoughts  were  otherwise  occupied,  and  so  he  did 
not  perceive  it. 

'*  Ah,  yes,  no  doubt,  Bianea;  that's  all  very  well  in  its 
way.  But  thou  art  now  of  years  to  think  of  other  companion- 
ship. Dost  know  that  I  have  had  a  suitor  for  thy  hand  r  Aye, 
and  a  wealthy  one,  too." 

The  maiden's  heart  beat  fast,  but  she  did  not  speak  ;  could 
Giulio,  thought  she,  have  disctosed'  all  to  his  father  ?  After  a 
moment's  pause  the  count  continued — 

''  Give  me  now,  my  dear  child,  for  a  little  space,  thy  atten- 
tion, while  I  state  all  to  thee.  Thou  knowest  how  that  in 
thy  early  years  thou  wast  committed  to  my  care  by  thy  father, 
my  dear  friend — ^how  I  have  nurtured  thee  even  as  I  have 
my  own  child,  and  thi>ugh  my  habits  and  aex  precluded  my 
attending  personally  to  thee,  yet  I  hope  thou  hast  never 
stood  in  need  of  aught  that  kindness  could  supply." 

"  You  have  indeed  ever  been  very  good,  dear  signore," 
replied  Bianea,  "  and  I  have  had  much  happiness." 

'*  I  rejoice  to  hear  thee  say  so.  Well,  the  time  is  now  come 
when  it  imports  thee  to  know  that  thy  father,  when  consign- 
ing  thee  to  my  guardianship,  ei^oined  upon  thee  not  only  in 
his  testament,  but  also  in  a  writing  addressed  to  thyself,  thst 
thou  shooldst  be  solely  guided  by  me  in  the  matter  of  thy 
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aniage ;   that  thou  shouldst  accept  no  suitor  saye  at  "my 
uidf,  and  that  thou  shouldst  yield  an  entire  obedience  to 
LT  wishes  therein,  even  as  thou  wouldst  to  him,  if  living, 
[ere  is  the  letter,  Bianca ;  thou  shalt  read  it  by  and  hf ; 
meantime,  let  me  proceed.    Hast  thou  ever  read,  my  pretty 
le/'  continued  the  count,  with  an  affectation  of  gaiety  thtit 
&  did  not  feel,'  *•  that,  by  an  ancient  law  of  our  republic,  he 
lat  offered  the  most  money  was  entitled  to  the  hand  of  the' 
ircst  damsel,  and  a  part  of  his  wealth  was  assigned  by  the 
ate  as  a  portion  for  the  maidens  who  had  neither  personal 
barms  nor  wealth  to  attract  suitors.    Well,  that  old  law  is 
bolished,  but  somewhat  of  its  spirit  suryives,  for  the  fathers' 
f  Venice  are  wont  to  think  that  they  best  consult  the  honour 
tid  dignity  of  their  houses  when  they  bestow  their  most' 
eautiful   daughters    on    the    wealthiest   suitors ;    and  the* 
aughters  of  Venice  are  ever  obedient  to  the  command  of 
heir  parents,  and  recognise  the  wisdom  of  the  state  in  making 
he  will  of  the  parent  all  but  paramount." 
The  count  paused  a  moment.    He  had,  in  his  own  opinion,' 
aade  a  capital  opening,  and  he  sought  to  discoyer  the  effect 
rhich  his  words  had  upon  his  auditor.    In  this,  however,  he 
vas  unsuccessful.     Bianca  listened  immoving,  with  her  eyes 
urncd  downwards,  and,  save  from  the  paleness  of  ^er  cheek, 
me  could  not  perceive  any  symptom  of  emotion. 

"Well,  as  I  said,  my  dear  child,  a  wealthy  siutor  seeks  thy 
und— one  whose  riches  can  retrieve  the  splendour  of  your 
incicnt,  though  now  impoverished  house,  and  place  thee 
irhere  by  thy  birth  thOu  shouldst  be  ;  for  thou  knowest  how 
A-ealth  is  worshipped  in  this  our  state  of  Venice,  and  how  it 
:an  achieve  all  ^ngs.  He  is  young,  too,  and  report  speaks 
well  of  him  as  fairly  endowed  in  mind  and  person.  To-  morrow 
this  youth^Girolamo  Molo,  the  son  of  the  great  banker  of 
Milano,  and  a  citizen  of  Venice — will  seek  your  hand  with  my 
full  permission." 

'*  To-morrow !"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  looking  at  the  count 
Hith  an  expression  of  surprise  and  terror — "surely,  dear 
rignore,  you  cannot  mean  this !  Besides,  I  am  indeed  contented 
to  live  amongst  those  whom  I  now  know  and  love,  and  desire 
to  form  no  new  ties.  Ah  !  in  the  name  of  heaven,  let  not  this' 
be.  I  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  my  dear  parent  who  placed 
me  in  your  bands,  suffer  me  to  remain  as  I  am  at  present— 
wece  he  alive,  I  should  not  sue  to  him  in  vain." 

"  What  folly  is  this,  Bianca }  Here  art  thou  a  maiden,  of 
years  to  become  a  matron ;  a  hand  and  a  fortune  are  offered 
thee  which  few  woidd  reject ;  and  yet  wouldst  thOu  decline  so 
fair  a  proposal,  and  that  without  having  even  seen  him  who 
makes  it.    This  cannot  be." 

The  poor  girl  arose,  and  casting  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
count,  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Polani  was  amazed,  and 
not  a  little  moved  by  so  unexpected  an  exhibition.  Hereto- 
tore  he  had  ever  found  the  young  girl  gentle  and  submissive 
to  all  his  requests^  and  scarce  gave  her  credit  for  great  depth 
or  strength  of  feeliAg.  He  raised  her  gently,  and  seating  her 
again  beside  him,  sought  to  soothe  her  as  best  he  was  able. 

*'  How  is  this,  dear  ahild  ?  It  inay  be  that  I  have  disclosed 
the  matter  to  you  somewhat  too  suddenly.  Be  comforted, 
Bianca.  Thou  hast  nothing  to  fear  from  me.  In  the  name  of 
that  father  to  whose  memory  thou  hast  appealed,  I,  in  my 
turn,  beseech  you  to  hear  me.  Thou  shalt  know  how  deeply 
my  own  honour  and  welfare,  as  well  as  Giulio's,  whom  thou 
dost  love  as  a  brother,  are  involved  in  this  matter.  I  have 
solemnly  pledged  myself  to  the  uncle  of  this  youth,  which  as 
thy  guardian  I  might  lawfully  do,  that  he  should  have  thy 
^and  in  marriage ;  should  I  fail  in  my  engagement,  I  am 
under  the  obligation  to  pay  upon  the  instant  a  large  sum  of 
money  as  an  equivalent.  That  sum  I  have  not,  nor  can  I  by 
any  human  means  procure  it.  The  consequence  of  my  default, 
I  need  not  tell  thee,  will  be  to  me  imprisonment,  confiscation, 
Tuin— to  Giulio,  beggary,  a  blasted  name,  and  expatriation." 

"  Oh !  terrible,  terrible  I  "  cried  the  girl,  shuddering.  **  Is 
there  no  other  means  of  saving  those  I  love  than  by  sacrificing 
niyself.  Ah,  dear  signore,  I  will  cheerfully  give  my  own  poor 
inheritance  towards  discharging  this  obligation.  Take  it,  take 
it— only  spare  me  the  misery  of—" 


*'My  dear  Bianca,  I  might  not,  eV6n  if  I  were  Willmg,  avail 
myself  of  thy  generosity.  Thou  art  not  yet  of  an  age  to  dis- 
pose  of  thy  property,  and  the  state  would  not  suffer  any  one 
to  plimder  thee.  And  now  that  thou  seest  the  whole  matter,* 
this  much  do  I  require  of  thee  at  least.  Keceive  the  visit  of 
this  youth  to-morrow.  Judge  for  thyself;  remember  the  duty 
thou  pwest  to  me,  as  filling  the  place  of  thy  father ;  forget  no( 
that  in  Venice  the  child  resists  not  the  will  of  the  parent  in 
such  things ;  forget  not  how  much  is  at  stake ;  and  then — yes, 
dear  Bianca— then,  I  know  well,  thou  wilt  act  aa  I  would  have 
thee.  An4  now,  dear  child,  I  leave  thee  for  the  present ;  thou 
wilt  receive  the  youth  at  the  appointed  time,  and  I  confidently 
reckon  on  thy  obedience." 

It  was  long  before  the  bewildered  girl  could  compose  her' 
mind  sufficiently  to  think  with  calmness  upon  this  sudden' 
trial.    And,  in  truth,  thought  brought  her  but  little  comfort. 
The  entire  subjection  to  parental  authority,  in  which  women 
were  educated  in  Venice,  the  mode  in  which  marriages  were* 
arranged,  as^  matter  of  contract  and  convenience  between' 
^e  fathers  without  paying  the  slightest  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  the  children,  made  the  conduct  of  the  count  appear  less 
tyrannical  in  the  eyes  of  Bianca  than  it  would  in  those  of  h: 
daughter  of  our  own  happy  land ;  and  the  habitual  deference* 
which  she  had  ever  rendered  to  every  command  of  the  count,- 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  induced  her  to  have  yielded  an 
imresisting  obedience  in  this  case,  had  not  her  affections  been 
already  engaged.    But  now  she  clung  to  her  love  with  all  the 
truth  and  fidelity  of  'woman's  nature — she  could  not  resign  it 
She  felt  as  though  it  would  be  easier  to  resign  life  itself.-   And 
Giulio,  how  would  he  endure  the  trial  ? — would  he  relinquish 
her  without  an  effort  ?    It  was  plain,  as  yet,  he  was  in  igno- 
rance of  this  fatal  contract — ah,  could  he  have  the  means  of 
preventing  it?-^and  then  the  ruin  which  her  refusal  would 
involve  him  in :  him  whom  she  loved  well  enough  to  sacrifice 
everything  for.    The  conflict  between  love  and  duty  raged  in 
the  mind  of  the  unhappy  girl  with  a  fierceness  and  violence  all 
the  greater,  that  it  was  unwonted,  and  her  heart  was  well  nigh 
rent  in  the  struggle.     Hours  thus  passed  and  found  her  still 
sitting  in  the  chair  where  the  count  had  left  her,  when  the 
door  was  gently  opened  and  Qiulio  Polani  entered. 

"  Why,  dearest  Bianca,  I  thought  thou  must  have  been  at 
thy  orisons.  Here  have  I  been  knocking,  I  know  not  how  long, 
at  thy  chamber  door,  and  having  received  no  answer,  I  have 
been  forced  to  act  as  my  own  usher.  But,  Santissima  Madre  ! 
what  is  the  matter  with  thee  }    Thou  art  ill,  surely." 

Ill,  indeed,  she  was  ;  ill  in  mind  and  ill  in  body  also.  Her 
eyes  were  swollen  and  red  with  "keeping ;  she  was  pale  and 
languid,  and  her  head  throbbed  with  a  dull,  heavy  aching. 
The  young  man  sprang  to  her  side  and  seized  her  hand. 

*'  Cielo !  dearest,  how  is  this  } — thy  pulse  is  weak  and  flutter- 
ing, thy  hand  is  cold — speak,  in  God's  name,  and  tell  me,  hath 
aught  happened  V* 

''Much!  muchl"  cried  the  girl,  and  bending  her  head' 
forward,  she  sobbed  hysterically  upon  the  bosom  of  her 
lover. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  scene  farther.  Let  such  of  our 
readers  draw  upon  his  or  her  experience,  if  such  he  or  she 
have  ;  if  that  happily  be  wanting,  fancy  must  supply  its  place. 
At  length,  however,  Giulio  became  acquainted  with  the  full 
extent  of  the  calamity  that  impended  over  both.  To  relinquish 
the  object  of  his  affection  was  not  to  be. thought  of— what 
young  man  like  him  ever  did  so  in  the  face  of  difficulty  and 
danger  ?  When  he  had  offered  the  best  comfort  in  his  power, 
and  the  girl  was  somewhat  calm,  he  said : 

''Dearest  Bianca,  I  know  that  thou  art  true  to  our  love. 
Wilt  thou  be  faithful  to  the  end,  come  what  may }" 

"  To  the  death,  dear  Giulio,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  solemn 
energy  that  seemed  strange  in  one  of  her  gentle  nature. 

"  Then  are  we  not  without  hope,  evfen  wert  thou  at  the 
altar's  foot.  Meantime,  something  may  yet  be  done  to  dis- 
charge my  father's  debt,  even  at  the  last  moment.  See  this 
note,  dearest;  I  came  to  make  thee  acquainted  with  its  import, 
and  now  it  seems  as  if  heaven  has  sent  this  opportunity  to  me. 
Thou  dost  remember  the  ybung  French  seigneur,  Jacques  de 
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la  Mole,  whom  I  brought  to  aee  thee  near  twelve  months 
since  ?    Well,  n  >t  half  an  hour  ago,  this  paper  was  put  into 
my  hands  bj  Trimmaso,  who  had  it  from  a  gondolier  at  the 
door  of  the  palaarzo." 
The  young  man  then  read  the  note : — 

"  Fate  brings  me  onee  again  to  Venice,  and  I  am  reminded  ot 
thee,  dear  GMulio.  Come  to  me  this  evening  after  simset,  I  entreat 
thee  by  our  old  friendship.  Thou  wilt  find  me  at  the  sign  of  the 
'  Croce  d*Oro '  at  Mestre.  I  do  not  forget  that  I  am  thy  debtor, 
and  will  repay  thee  with  interest. 

JAoauES." 

'^Nowy  dearest  Bianca,"  continued  Giulio,  **I  will  go. to. 
my  Mend  and  disclose  all  to  him.  I  know  the  amount  of  my 
father's  debt  to  old  Molo,  and  I  doubt  not  that  Jacques  will, 
readily  place  the  sum  at  my  servidb,  as  I  am  well  aware  that, 
he  is  wealthy  enough  to  do  so  without  inconvenience. :  If  I 
succeed — and  I  know  his  friendship  and  generosity  too  well  to 
entertain  a  doubt — ^then  shall  the  old  usurer's  debt  be  repaid 
in  good  time,  and  we  shall  be  saved ;  but,  if  the  worst  happen, 
be  well  assured  that  thou  shalt  not,  save  with  thy.  own 
consent,  be  the  bride  of  another,  while  I  have  life  and  a  free 
arm  to  save  thee.  Have  a  brave  heart,  thoi,  dearest,  while  I 
go  to  me3t  my  friend.  I  shall  see  thee  again  to-night,  upon 
my  return :  for  the  present,  addio  !  May  the  Virgin  have 
thee  in  her  keeping. " 

The  sun  had  scaroe  sunk  below  the  horison,  when  the  gon- 
dola of  Oiulio  FoUnl,  having  traversed  the  lagune,  reached 
Mestre,  then,  as  now,  one,  of  the  principal  approaches  to 
Venice  from  the  north.  Despite  of  the  confident  assurances 
with  which  he  sought  to  support  Bianca,  his  hSart  was  full  of 
trouble  and  doubt ;  and  as  he  entered  the  otieria  of  thjs  ^  Croce 
d'Oro,"  he  felt  somewhat  as  a  gambler  may  be  supposed  to  feel 
who  has  staked  his  all  uppn.the  turn  of  tiie  dice  which  he  is 
just  about  to  cast.  Passing  through  the  grooms  and  servitors, 
that  crowded  tl^e  court-yard,  he  was  shown  into  a  private 
apartment,  and  in  a  moment  found  himself  in  the  arms  of  his 

£riend.  i 

"  Pardie^,  mon  cher  Jules,"  said  Jacques,  after  they  were 
seated ;  *'  I.owe  you  some  apology  for  my  diicourteoua  depar- 
ture last  year;  but  it  was  expedient  for  me  to  act, as  I  did. 
Had  I  not  left  Venice,  I  might  have  been  involved  in  serious 
difficulties:r-bt;t  of  that  no  more  at.  present.  I  hope  at  some 
future  period  to.be  more  explicit. .  And  now,  cher  enfimt,  tell 
me  all  about  thyself,  and  thine ;  and  first  of  all,  how  is  my 
fair  enemy,  for  so  I  must  cidl  her,  seeing  that  she  caused  me 
to  lose  my.  wager*r-;thy  nster ;  is  it  not  so  you  call  her  r" . .  And 
Jacques  smiled  significantly ;  *'  the  signora  Bianca  I  mean." 

<*  Ah !  caro.mio,"  replied  Giulio  with  a  forced  gaiety,  '*  a 
truce  with  thy  bantering.  If  thou  hast  losttky  wager,  thou 
didst  find  out  my  secret."       ,    .  .        ,    . 

*<  Aye,  Giulio,"  replied  the  other,  gravely,  \*  and  I  hold  the 
knowledge  cheaply  purchased.  .  Ma  foi !  my  o^m  jheart  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  frdr  one  did  I  not  quickly  discover  that 
I  could  not  do  homage  to  beauty  without  being  false  to  friend-, 
ship.  And  now,  Giulio,  having  sacrificed  so  much  to  my 
friend,  I  am  entitled  to  know  how  fares  his  love-suit. '.'  . 

"  Dear  Jacques,  my  best  friend,  I  acknowledge  thy  claim. 
I  have  come  to  teU  thee  all ;  to  consult  thee ;  to  tax  thy  friend- 
ship to  the  utmost." 

Giulio  then  recounted  the  mutual  love  of  him^elt  and 
Bianca,  how  they  had  bound  themselves  irrevocably  to  be 
faithful  to  that  love,  how  their  happiness  was  now  imperilled 
by  the  embarrassments  of  the  count's  affairs,  and  the  singular 
compact  which  he  had  entered  into  with  old  Pietro  Molo.  To 
all  this  his  auditor  listened  with  profound  attention,  nor  did 
he  suffer  an  expression  of  any  sentiment  to  escape  his  lips  till 
Giulio  came  to  an  end.  Even  then  he  continued  silent  for 
some  time,  and  then  asked — 

**  What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  the  banker }  Molo, 
was  it  not  Molo?" 

••Yes,  Pietro  Molo;  every  one  in  Venice  knows  liim.  I 
marvel  that  you  have  not  heard  his  name." 

*•  Strange  1"    pursued  the  other  half  musingly.     <*Is  he 


connected  in  any  way  with  Jaoopo  Molo,  the  great  banker  cf 
Milan?" 

•*  They  are  brothers." 

<•  Ah,  I  see.  And  the  young  man  is  the  son  of  Jaoopo. 
I  presume.    Do  you  know  his  name  r" 

"  Girolamo." 

'•  Girolamo !  Girolamo  Molo !  I  had  some  knofdedge  of  i 
youth  of  that  name  in  Damascus.  He  was  connected  with  tk^ 
Milanese  family,  too,  if  I  remember  aright.  Why  it  must  be 
the  same,  Giulio." 

••  Very  possible,  my  dear  Jacques.  Pray  what  sort  of  a 
person  may  he  be  ?    Is  he  a  formidable  rival,  think  you  ?*' 

••Well,  that's  not  an  easy  question  to  answer.  And  yet 
there.be  those  who  would  think  he  might  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  a  fair  lady^  even  of  Venice.  But  corragio,  dear  Giulio : 
you  have  been  beforehand  with  him,  and  secured  the  lady's 
affections.;  But  that  unlucky  contract  that  your  frither  ha& 
entered  into  gives  him.a  terrible  advsntage,  supposing  that  th« 
money  shall  not  be  forthcoming." 

.  •*  Ah,  diayolo  !    Yes,  Jacques,  there  is  the  difficulty,  snd 
in  that  you  must  help  me." 
,  •*A8how,GiuUor" 

"  You,  have  often  told  me  you  are  wealthy  beyond  your 
utmost  wants. .  I  know  you  are  generous,  and  I  believe  yoc 
are  my.fr^nd.  Lend  me  then,  dear  Jacques,  this  sum,  and 
my  fatherland  myself  shall  ensure  thee  the  repayment  of  it  bt 
the  pledge  of  all,  we  possess  in  the  world.  I  know  well  ho« 
far  he  would  go  to  ayert  the  degradation  of  giving  the  child  <»f 
a  Morosini  to  a  wealthy  plebeian." 

••  Of  course  he.  would.  I  can  fully  sympathise  with  las 
feelings  in  that  respect  Well  then,  to  save  him  and  thee, 
and  above  all  the  fair  Bianca,  from  such  a  calsmity,  I  shall  do 
my. utmost.  .  How  much  do  you  want?" 

••  Five  thousand  ducats." 
:  ••A  large  sum,  by  my  faith;  .and  upon  such  short  notice. 
Well,  suppose  I  am  unable  to  arrange,  the  matter  for  thee  by 
to-morrow,  what  then  ?" 

••  What  then  ? ".  repeated  Giulio  fiercely ;  ••  why  that  I  will 
tear  her  from  his  arms,  even  though  he  and  I  perish ! " 

•'Ah,  Dieu!  "  cried  Jacques,  with  a  shudder,  "^a  scrait 
grand  dommage.  ,  Well,  sooner  .than  endanger  thy  life  or  that 
of  Girolamo,  whose  plebeian  puddle  is  not  worth  one  drop  of 
thy,  aristocratic  blqod,  I  will;  give  ^thee  the  sum  thou  re- 
quirest.  Fortunatdy  I  have  letters  of  exchange  upon  this 
very  Molo,  nearly  to  that  amount.  Thy  father  csn  supplv 
what  I  faU  short,  so  far  as  a  thousand  ducats  or  so.  Is  ii 
not  so  r" 

••  Oh,  yes  ! "  said  Giulio  eagerly. 
.  ••  Ah,  then  the  matter  is  settled ;  thou  shalt  have  the  bill« 
just  now.  Meantime,  thou  shalt  pledge  jme  in  the  health  of 
the  fair  Bianca,: and  success  to  thy  undertaking.  Nay,  nay, 
dear  friend,  no.  more  thanks,  pray  ;'*  and  he  restrained  th« 
protestations  of  gratitude  which  Giulio  ufas  pouring  forth  in  s 
delirium  of  joy.    . 

•'  The  young  man  continued  to  converse  for  some  time,  but 
Jacques  soon  perceived  that  his  companion  was  too  much 
engrossed  by  his  own  affairs  to  be  able  to  sustain  the  part  oi 
a  boo^i  cpmpanion.  Accordingly,  he  arose,  and  taking  firom 
his  portmanteau,  which  lay  on  a  chair  in  the  room,  a  small 
casket  bound  with  straps  of  gold,  he  unlocked  it,  and  drew 
forth  several  papers.  From,  these  he  selected  several  bills,  or 
letters  of  exchange,  and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  Giulio. 
said, — 

^'  Here,  caro  mio,  are  bUls  to  the  amount  of  four  thou- 
sand ducats.  Yo\ir  old  friend  Molo  will  scarce  refuse  to 
honour  them.  We  shall  meet  again  soon  in  Venice,  when 
thou  canst  give  me  the  security  thou  proposest.  And  now 
thou  art  anxious  to  depart,  so  I  will  not  detain  thee.  Buona 
notte." 

The  friends  embraced  cordially,  and  in  a  liew  moments  more, 
Giulio  was  crossing  the  lagunes  in  his  gondola  to  Venice ;  the 
twilight  had  faded  into  darkness  before  he  left  Mestre,  and 
long  ere  he  reached  the  city  the  gloom  of  night  had  settled 
down  upon  it. 
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FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

^aahutcnyof  dwHonte  of  Brandenburg  liu  been  ODC  of  the  ■tetetman  u  well  u  i  loldler— oaua  of  tliajMn  u  wellu  r 

lOBt  Bpirit- ■taring  in  modem  biitoiy.    la  a  ihoit  apace  of  man  of  the  aword.    He  made  Ui  coontfy  great    PruHiahad 

ime  we  find  »  little  proTince  figuring  ai  one  of  the  principal  tcarcelj  in  exiitence  till  bit  time.     It  made  great  adyanees 

owen  of  £iirope.     Thii  reiult  wa*  brought  about  b;  it*  in  driliaation  under  him.     Though  lie  wai  a  deipot  and  a 

'rinces.     They  were  all  energetic  and  determined  men ;  one  loldiei,  Frederick  felt  that  it  vrat  the  daty  of  •  monarch  to 

f  tbemeepeciBlly  wai  conipicuoui  for  the  poiieaaion  of  theae  make  hii  people  aa  happy  aapoaiible;  and  thiu,  in  ipiteof 

nalitiee — the  one  whole  portrait  we  hare  given,  and  who,  in  arbitrary  lawa  and  army  flagellationa,  a  certain  degree  of 


the  langoage  of  hia  time,  wa«  oalled  the  Qkiit.    Now  men'»  Itberaliam  made  iti  way  into  the  natlonsl  hwM,    Hli  fathet, 

judgments  are  better  than  they  were.    War  we  have  leamt  to  notwlthatanding  hii  aavage  tamper,  had  bcqueatbed  to  him 

think  a  faarfdl  ill,  and  the  men  who  create  it  we  deem  guilty  of  well-regulated  finance*  and  an  example  of  wrara  attention  to 

eoormonaerlm*.  Bat  the  world  did  homage  to  the  warrior  gene-  bnaineu;  bnt  he  had  left  the  people  half-barbarow  atlU,  ai 

tally  called  Frederick  the  Great.    And  in  truth  the  title  wai  they  had  been  in  ruder  agei,  oppreaeed  by  ignorant  goreniDMBt 

not  ondtaerred.     He  wa»  eomething  more  thin  a  ioldier.  o&dali— in  fut,  but  little  batter  off  than  Bwdan  aerfi  at  the 

Be  had  aomid  eeonomioal  viewi .    He  did  mneh  to  improre  preeent  time.    The  reform  Hardenb«»g  introduced  in  1S18,  by 

liiiEonntry.    He  had  liberal  and  tolerant  atmi.     He  was  a  which  the  peaaautry  of  the  country  beoainepniprinon  of  th« 
ToL.  m.— No.  XTIII.  2  M 
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soil — a  change  which  has  been  productive  of  unxnixed  good — 
was  attempted  to  be  introduced  by  Frederick.  Thtf  age, 
however,  was  not  ripe  for  it ;  but  the  fact  shows  that  he  was 
something  better  than  a  fighting  monarch, — that  he  sought  to 
win  more  permanent  laurels — to  achieve  a  more  enduring  fame. 

Frederick  was  born  on  the  24th  of  January,  1712,  in  the 
palace  at  Berlin.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  our  first 
George.  Though  his  father  was  German  to  the  backbone,  he 
received  a  French  education.  His  first  governess  was  a 
Frenchwoman."  "He  was  initiated  from  earliest  infancy  into 
the  French  language  as  his  mother-tongue.  His  food  and 
dress  were  of  the  simplest  kind.  He  was  kept  long  in  petti- 
coats :  and  as  he  himself  said,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he 
"was  brought  up  on  beer-gruel."  His  constitution  was 
extremely  delicate ;  he  was  frequently  ailing,  and  his  parents, 
having  already  lost  two  infant  sons,  felt  the  greater  anxiety 
on  his  account.  The  state  of  his  health,  no  doubt,  affected  hit 
disposition  and  manner.  In  his  childhood  he  was  remarkably 
quiet  and  dull.  On  entering  his  seventh  year,  Frederick  was 
removed  from  the  tuition  of  females.  His  tutors  were  com- 
manded to  make  him  a  Christian,  and  to  pay  the 'strictest 
attention  to  his  morals.  They  were  commanded  not  to  teach 
him  Latin,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  make  him  master 
of  French,  German,  and  modem  history,  and,  above  all,  were 
to  excite  in  him  a  genuine  love  for  the  military  profession, 
and  to  impress  upon  him  that,  as  *'  nothing  in  the  world  but 
the  sword  can  confer  honour  and  glory  on  a  prince,  he  would 
be  despised  by  the  whole  world  if  he  did  not  love  it  and  seek 
in  it  his  only  glory."  Everything  that  could  be  done  to  make 
him  a  soldier  was  done.  The  king  formed  a  company  of 
cadets,  of  which  the  young  prince  was  commander,  who  was 
not  exempted  from  any  of  the  duties  of  his  corps,  he  having 
frequently  to  stand  sentry  before  the  palace,  with  his  musket 
and  cartouch-box,  like  any  other  private  soldier.  The  king 
strove  in  other  ways  to  inspire  his  son  with  an  interest  for  the 
military  profession.  Thus  he  had  a  large  room  in  the  palace 
of  Berlin  fitted  up  as  an  armoury,  with  all  the  instruments  of 
war.  At  fourteen,  the  prince  was  a  captain;  at  fifteen, 
major ;  at  sixteen,  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  in  these  ranks  he 
had  to  do  the  same  duty  as  any  other  officer.  Never  had  poor 
prince  a  more  wretched  time  of  it.  His  father's  harshness  and 
cruelty  almost  drove  Mm  mad.  At  one  time  he  started  for 
England,  but  was  recovered  and  brought  back.  When  he 
became  marriageable,  his  situation  was  a  little  improved ;  but 
of  course  the  match  was  a  mere  state  affair : — ^he  married  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  one  of  the  petty  German  dukes, 
so  numerous  till  the  French  Ivcvolution ;  and  when  he  became 
king,  he  never  seems  to  have  gone  near  her  Majesty  at  all. 
But  more  attractions  awaited  Frederick  elsewhere. 

In  1734  he  served  in  his  first  campaign,  in  connexion  with 
the  Austrians  against  the  French,  who  had  seized  Lorraine 
and  Bar.  The  'prince  gave  excellent  promise,  but  he  seems 
not  unreluctantly  to  have  returned  homo  to  write  poetry,  and 
to  study  Bayle  and  Voltaire  till  1740,  when  the  death  of  his 
father  summoned  the  prince  to  take  his  place.  Frederick 
began  his  career  well.  The  courts  of  justice  needed  a 
sweeping  reform,  and  he  introduced  it.  The  judges  were  no 
longer  elevated  to  their  places  by  purchase  —the  torture  was 
abolished  as  inhuman.  But  in  the  mean  whUe,  war,  which  he 
had  learnt  as  a  profession,  was  not  forgotten — in  a  few  months 
he  was  in  Silesia,  with  an  army  of  28,000.  The  first  great  battle 
he  won  was  at  MoUwitz,  'where  7,000  Austrians  were  killed 
and  wounded.  At  Chotersitzo,  fought  thirteen  months  after, 
he  was  again  victorious.  When  peace  was  restored,  the  king 
found  that  the  war  had  resulted  in  adding  to  his  dominion  a 
province  comprehending  nearly  13,800  square  miles,  with  a 
million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  and  yielding  a  revenue  of 
3,500,000  dollars.  Before  entering  on  his  second  Silesian  war, 
Frederick  found  himself  still  further  enriched  by  the  peaceful 
annexation  of  East  Friedland,  in  consequence  of  the  extinction 
of  the  princes  of  that  line.  In  1744,  we  again  find  Frederick 
at  war  with  Austria.  The  campaign  was  disastrous;  but 
Prederick  was  not  disheartened.  He  raised  more  money, 
and  commenced  afresh,  and  with  better  success —Bilesia  was 


re-conquered.  But  Austria  burnt  with  revenge,  and  yfw 
determined  to  strike  off  his  name  firom  the  roll  of  kings.  In 
the  hour  of  danger,  however,  Frederick  was  undismayed,  ar. : 
after  sixteen  months,  the  second  Silesian  war  terminatt^l 
as  favourably  for  him  as  the  first.  The  years  of  peace  wcr* 
not  wasted  by  Frederick  in  idle  and  useless  pleasures.  Hi^ 
attention  was  steadily  directed  to  the  encouragement  of  th-  ^ 
pursuits  which  render  a  state  strong  and  flourishing — to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  arts  and  c<^r..- 
merce — and  to  the  creation  of  a  military  adequate  to  any  c:3a- 
tingency.    But  the  time  thus  devoted  did  not  last  long. 

In  1756,  Frederick   again  commenced  his  Austrian  W2^. 
The  battle  of  Prsgue  was  fought  in  the  following  year,  as  vr^m 
also  that  terrible  one  of  Kossbach.    But,  as  years  rolled  awor. 
Frederick  found  himself  growing  weaker.     England  refu«>^> 
further  subsidies,  and  his  forces  had  dwindled  away.    Gre^:':/ 
depressed  by  the  ruin  of  his  oountry,  he  spoke  very  little  &rrl 
took  his  meals  alone.     The  reader  need  only  turn  to  th^ 
poems  which  be  wrote  at  this  period  to  see  how  deeply  hf 
was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  impt>s8ible  for  him  t-^ 
escape  the  ilate  which  Ctpsar's  victory  at  Thapsus  brought 
upon  Cato.    Frederick,  however,  persevered  and  triumphed : 
but  the  poison  which  he  carried  about  with  him  at  the  time 
was  found  still  unpacked  after  his  death.    It  consisted  of  tivf: 
or  six  pills  in  a  narrow  glass  tube.    But  in  1762  peace  yri^ 
made,  a  peace  that  left  all  the  parties  precisely  as  they  wer? ; 
yet  this  second  war  had  cost  Frederick  180,000  soldiers,  and 
the  allied  powers  850,000.     This  bare  statement  gives  but  a 
faint  idea  of  what  war  does.    Achenholtz,  the  historian  of 
the  war,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  miseries  it  inflicted,  says^ 
'^The  suflkringsof  a  great  part  of  Germany  were  immense. 
Whole  provinces  had  be^n  laid  waste,  and  even  in  those  thr.: 
were  not,  internal  commerce  and  industry  were  almost  anni- 
hilated, and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  large  sums  which  Franco. 
England,   Bussia,  and    Sweden,  had   scattered   over  them 
through  their  armies  or  by  means  of  subsidies.    Great  part  of 
Pomerania  and  Brandenburg  was  converted  into  a  desert. 
There  were  provinces  in  which  scarcely  any  men  were  to  be 
found,  and  where  the  women  were  therefore  obliged  to  guide 
the  plough.    In  others  women  were  as  scarce  as  men.    At 
every  step  appeared  extensive  tracts  of  uncultivated  land ; 
and  the  most  fertile  plains  in  Germany,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oder  and  the  Wesel,  looked  like  the  wilds  of  the  Ohio  and 
Oronoko.    An  officer  affirmed  that  he  passed  through  seven 
Tillages  in  the  Hessian  dominions,  and  met  with  only  a  sin;;le 
individual — the  pastor  of  one  of  them  "    Such  are  the  results 
of  war.    It  is  time  now  that  the  world  should  refuse  to  call 
the  man  who  brings  about  such  results,  great.    On  the  30ta 
of  March,  1703,  Frederick  returned  to  his  capital,  which  he 
had  not  seen  for  above  six  years.    Still  Frederick  was  not 
unwilling  again  to  have  recourse  to  arms.    In  1772  Maria 
Theresa  was  compelled  to  consent  to  the  partition  of  Poland. 
The  share  of  Prussia,  though  inferior  in  e^ctent  and  population 
to  that  of  the  other  two  parties,  was  of  immense  importance, 
as  it  connected  the  province  of  East  Prussia  with  the  king's 
German  dominions,  and,  by  giving  him  possession  of  th? 
mouth  of  the  Vistula,  rendered  the  trade  of  Poland  tributarr 
to  him. 

In  1779  Frederick  again  set  his  army  in  motion  to  prevent 
Bavaria  from  being  swallowed  up  by  Austria.  The  campaip 
was  short,  but  it  was  not  in  vain. 

Frederick  died  in  1781.  With  regard  to  hb  personal 
appearance,  Dr.  Moore,  who  saw  him  in  his  old  age,  says: 
**  He  was  below  the  middle  size,  well  made,  and  remarkallf 
active.  There  was  spirit  and  determination  in  his  look.  Be 
had  fine  blue  eyes  and  an  agreeable  coimtenance.  He  had  a 
slight  stoop,  and  his  head  was  a  little  on  one  side — as  was  the 
case  with  Alexander  the  Great,  as  all  children  know  well. 
He  was  fond  of  snuff,  of  lively  repartees,  of  music,  and  of  the 
company  of  philosophers,  though  he  might  have  had  a  better 
companion  than  Yoltaire.  Frederick  made  Prussia  great. 
He  made  himself  a  name.  For  years  all  England  admired 
him.  Still  he  would  have  done  better  had  he  been  less  fond 
of  war,  and  more  of  a  philosopher.    It  show*  little  of  wisdom 
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cfither  in  king  or  people  wlien  they  go  to  wat.  OffennTe  war 
i^  forbidden  by  all  history,  experience,  and  common  sense — 
l^y  the  teachings  of  reason  and  reyelation  alike." 

Frederick  has  the  reputation  of  haying  been  an  atheist.    It 
i«»  clear  he  was  not  that ;  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  was  not  a 
l>olieTer  in  revealed  religion,  though  he  was  the  hero  of  the 
2?xote8tant  cause,  and  took  up  arms  in  its  defence.    His  com- 
1>  onions  were  men  of  wit,  and  the  wits  of  that  age  were  such 
Txxen  as  Voltaire.    He  was  fond  of  literature  and  music,  and 
^inras  a  skilful  performer  on  the  flute  himself.    Br.  Bumey, 
^%vlio  Tlsited  Prussia  in  1772,  and  whose  judgment  cannot  be 
ci^uestioned,  says :  **  His  Majesty's  embouchure  was  clear  and 
u  ven,  his  finger  brilliant,  and  his  taste  clear  and  simple,    I 
^was  much  pleased,  and  even  surprised,  with  the  neatness  of 
liid  execution  in  the  allegros,  as  well  as  by  his  expression  and 
feeling  in  the  adagio :   in  short,  his  performance  surpassed, 
in  many  particulars,  anything  I  had  eyer  heard  among  dilet- 
f€zntt\  and  eyen  professors.    His  Majesty  played  three  long  and 
difficult  concertos  successiyely,  and  all  with  equal  perfection." 
Sis  supper-parties  were  pleasant  enough,  though  the  con- 
versation was  often  more  than  humorous  and  witty;   for, 
lioshful  as  Frederick  was  in  reg^d  to  his  person,  he  was  yery 
free  iu  his  language.    In  the  town  of  Berlin  he  was  popular 
enough ;  the  inhabitants  ran  to  the  doors  and  took  off  their 
Iiats.     Many  walked  alongside  of  him  that  they  might  haye  a 
better  yiew  of  the  great  king.      A  great  number  of  boys 
always  ran  before  and  behind  him.    It  is  related,  that  one 
day,  when  the  young. troop  were  too  annoying,  he  lifted  his 
crutch-stick,  and,  shaking  it  at  them,  bade  tiiem  begone, 


which  drew  forth  a  peal  of  laughter,  one  of  the  young  urchins 
calling  out,  "  A  preUy  king,  indeed !  Why,  does  he  not 
know  that  Wednesday  is  a  half-holiday  > "  Frederick  was 
yery  economical.  A  country  clergyman  once  solicited  from 
the  king  an  order  that  his  congregation  should  supply  him 
with  forage  for  a  horse,  because  he  was  unaUe  to  walk  to  do 
duty  at  a  chapel  in  a  distant  part  of  the  coimtry.  Under- 
neath his  petition  Frederick  wrote :  '*  The  Bible  does  not  say, 
rido  into  all  the  world,  but  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  to 
all  nations."  His  dress  bore  ample  testimony  to  Frederick's 
penurious  character.  One  of  the  writers  of  his  life  states,  that 
"  all  the  king's  shirts  were  found,  at  his  death,  to  be  so  torn  and 
out  of  repair,  that  there  was  not  one  fit  to  be  put  upon  the 
corpse.  As  there  was  not  time  to  get  a  new  one  made,  his 
yalet  brought  one  of  his  own  which  he  had  neyer  worn,  and 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  his  bride  ;  and  in  this  the 
deceased  monarch  was  buried."  The  whole  of  the  royal 
wardrobe,  when  sold  to  a  Jew,  reached  only  400  dollars— no 
yery  large  sum,  we  confess ;  but  Frederick  was  no  ordinary 
monarch,  and  placed  little  dependence  on  his  tailor.  We  may 
as  well  add  here,  that  it  was  not  till  the  hundredth  anni- 
yersary  of  Frederick's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Prussia,  that 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  his  own  capital  for  the  monu- 
ment to  his  memory — an  equestrian  statue  by  Ranch.  What- 
eyer  the  world  may  think  of  Frederick,  Prussia  owes  him 
much.  When  he  came  to  it,  it  was  little  better  than  a 
proyince  ;  when  he  left  it,  it  held  the  chief  rank  amongst  the 
European  monarchies.  In  his  own  time  no  king  wore  a 
kinglier  crown,  or  wielded  a  more  royal  power. 


K  U  S  S  I  A  N     LIFE. 


It  is  a  happy  day  in  Russia  when,  tm  the  first  time  in  the 
year,  the  sun  looks  down  on  the  waters  of  the  Nera,  and  the 
floating  masses  of  ice  are  swept  away.  Flowers  begin  to 
e^prcad  their  petals  in  the  light,  and  tender  leayes  to  tremble 
in  the  gentle  breath  of  spring,  and  birds  to  preen  themselyes 
on  bud-coyered  branches,  and  to  tune  their  yoiccs  for  a 
summer  song.  And  more  than  this,  the  official  life  of  St. 
Petersburg  breaks  up  like  the  ice  on  the  riyer,  and  the 
etic^uette  of  the  court  is  thawed,  and  grayie  nobles  and  olllcers, 
and  pretty  Russian  damsels,  nobly  born,  who  all  the  winter 
lung  haye  been  hard-frozen  into  the  routine  of  a  state  life, 
begin  to  disappear  from  lofty  mansions  and  wide  streets,  and 
to  relieye  their  long  wintry  campaign  by  the  luxury  and  the 
freedom  of  country  life.  Away  they  go  to  look  on  the  fields 
and  the  prairies,  to  feel  the  delights  of  unconstralnt  amid  the 
sweet  perfume  of  the  flowers. 

They  do  not  go  to  old  baronial  mansions,  stiff  and  formal  as 
a  baron  of  the  days  of  Lionheart,  nor  to  elegantly  fitted  yillas, 
filled  with  eyery  luxury  which  art  can  inyent  or  efleminacy 
desire.  The  coimtry- houses  of  Russia  are  neither  built  of  brick 
nor  stone— simply  of  wood,  painted  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  but  without  any  other  attempt  at  decoration.  They 
are  thoroughly  comfortable  within,  notwithstanding,  and 
aflurd  a  yery  agreeable  change  to  the  solemn  magniticence  of 
St.  Petersburg.  A  man  feels  at  home  in  a  log-house,  and 
even  a  Russian  noble  seems  for  a  time  to  forget  that  he  is  not 
his-  OAvn,  and  that  he  has  nothing  that  he  can  call  his  own, 
and  to  be  as  free  and  happy  as  a  bee  sucking  honey  from  a 
flower.  By  the  way,  these  wooden  houses  are  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  pleasantest  gardens  our  readers  eyer  saw. 
It  ia  remarkable  that  all  people,  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
loye  flowers.  The  Russian  cultiyates  his  patch  of  garden- 
ground  most  carefully,  and  noble-  lords  seem  there  as  much  at 
home  as  Cincinnatus  on  his  farm. 

Thtre  Ib  one  thing  yery  peculiar  about  these  Russian 
country-houses :  they  are  built  in  eyery  yariety  of  architecture. 
Here  rises  up  a  wooden  dwelling  modelled  after  the  Greek ; 
here  another,  with  capitals  and  porticoes,  and  cornices  and 
columns,  neyer  brought  together  before  by  any  possible  chance ; 
here  a  dwelling  that  looks  like  an  old  Athenian  house,  and 


here  another  the  yery  counterpart  of  a  brother  in  Stamboul. 
All  the  spring  and  summer  there  is  plenty  of  gaiety  going 
on  in  these  strange  dwellings.  Now  a  grand  Jete^  now  a 
general  holiday,  now  a  yillage  festival,  now  a  saint's- day,  now 
a  reception  of  serfs,  now  a  birthday,  now  a  marriage.  The 
opjportunities  for  rejoicing  are  not  few  nor  far  between,  and 
the  Russian  lords  *^at  home"  are  not  immindful  of  them. 
Sometimes  the  nobles  flock  together  to  the  dwelling  of  u 
greater  noble  than  they,  who  gives  some  splendid  feast  in 
honour  of  them  all.  Thus,  a  little  while  ago,  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael,  brother  of  the  present  emperor,  gave  a  mag- 
nificent entertainment  to  the  nobility.  Everything  which 
could  contribute  to  the  festivity  of  the  occasion  was  prepared ; 
the  forests  and  gardens  and  parks  presented  new  wonders  and 
attractions  at  every  turn.  All  day  long  the  guests  M'cre  enter- 
tained; but  the  night  surpassed  the  day  in  the  extent  and 
gorgeous  character  of  its  amusement.  There  was  an  orchestra 
of  immense  extent,  crowded  with  performers  of  first-rate 
ability ;  a  ball,  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  on 
record ;  and  fireworks  that  were  not  to  be  outdone.  Wonder 
after  wonder,  marvel  upon  mar\el — verily  a  turning  of  night 
into  day ;  showers  of  fire,  fountains  of  fire,  cascades  of  fire, 
pyramids  of  fire ;  fiery  dragons,  elves,  and  goblins ;  fiury 
serpents,  eagles,  .and  Greek  crosses  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion; fiery  bouquets  of  flowers  that  split  into  ten  thousand 
fragments  and  formed  an  imperial  crown,  which  crown's 
appearance  was  hailed  with  shouts  and  the  national  strain  ot 
**  God  save  King  Muscovite  !" 

All  the  spring,  all  the  summer,  feasts  and  rejoicings  such  as 
these  delight  the  Russian  nobles ;  and  when  from  his  cold 
retreat  Winter  comes  forth  again,  and  scatters  autumn  leaves, 
and  chains  up  the  babbling  stream,  and  silences  the  birds, 
and  kills  the  flowers,  he  puts  an  end  to  the  festivities,  and, 
along  with  streams  and  rivers,  freezes  the  Russian  nobility 
into  cold  proprieties  and  the  icy  etiquette  of  the  imperial  court. 

The  place  at  which  the  grand  festival  occurred,  of  which  we 
spoke  above,  was  called  Paulowsky.  A  little  way  to  the  west 
of  Paulowsky,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  the 
chateau  and  imperial  park  of  Peterhotf.  No  one  can  forget 
the  beauty  of  the  road  which  leads  to  this  residence :  once 
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leen,  it  U  indalibly  itamped  on  the  memory.  Wlut  a  bnu- 
tifUl  ptnonnut  it  preaenti !  Every  tuniiiig  in  tlie  loui  ia 
muked  by  tt  ;nnit«  obelisk  or  a  grsceful  chftteau,  oi  a  beau- 
tiful villa,  almott  hidden  in  the  aniroundii^  treee ;  and 
viewed  from  a  height,  the  dotted,  variegated  landscape  looki 
•I  beantiful  aa  the  ipotted  wingi  of  a  butterfly.  It  ia  one  of 
the  matt  pictnreaquB  Toada  in  all  Ruiiia,  and  one  fail*  to 
reooUeet,  auROimded  by  its  ezquiaite  scenery,  the  miiery, 
cruelty,  and  crimB  which  are  hidden  beneath  to  fair  an 
exterior.  If  the  road  ii  delightful,  the  chilteau  iuelf  ia  atill 
moie  io,  and  the  viewa  which  it  commauda  are  alone  aufhcient 
to  attract  the  traveller  to  iu  locality. 

On  the  road  to  Peterho^  you  pais  by  the  caitle  of  luxnriou* 


"Nothing,  ameienothiog}" 

"Exactly  to,  your  majeaty," 

"  Well,  but  how  much  ?" 

"  Thirty  rubles,  more  or  leta." 

"  How  it  thii  poatible  ■ " 

"  It  ia  quite  true,  aire ;   'til  the  auat  li 
buying  the  ttamped  paper." 

Id  iact,  the  opulence  of  NaritohUne  timply  c 
billi  and  moitgagei,  whieh  terved  hia  turn  well  enough,  and 
left  the  burden  to  hia  lucceaton.    It  did  not  liat,  kowaTcr,  n 
long  M  he  expected ;  and  aadly  he  felt  the  want  of  mlver : 
Bome  other  purpose  than  simply  buying  stamped  paper. 
hi*  diatreas,  the  emperor  lent  him  a  book,  in  tha  leave* 
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memory,  the  true  cattle  of  indolence  and  diaaipation — where 
the  fsmoua  Nariachkine  to  often  entertained  the  emperor 
Alexander.  It  it  now  in  ruins — silent  are  the  halls  of  Bal- 
dutha— the  grata  grows  on  the  threshold.  But  the  very 
ruin  is  tuggettive.  One  thinka  of  the  money  tquandered  ao 
prodigally,  but  so  cruelly  exacted.  As  the  ihadea  of  evening 
gather  around  it,  the  gray  miat  peoplei  the  ghostly  hall,  and 
the  be-ruffled  and  perfumed  gueiti  teem  once  more  to  throng 
iti  lofty  ohambera.  One  day,  so  goes  the  itory,  the  &vourite 
had  given  to  the  emperor  one  of  the  most  iplendid  feaats  with 
which  he  had  ever  testified  his  loyalty  i  when  Alexander  sud- 
denly tamed  upon  him,  and  aaked, 

"  What  does  all  this  cost,  now  i" 

"  A  mere  nothing,  yow  majeaty." 


which  wa*  placed  a  note  for  a  hundred  thounnd  rubles. 
Narischkine  took  the  book,  and  tent  no  answer.  When  the 
emperor  met  him,  he  uked : 

' '  Ah,  by  the  way,  what  do  you  think  of  the  book  I  sent 

"I  must  read,"  replied  the  favourite,  "the  teoond  volutae 
before  I  can  form  a  judgment  of  the  work." 

Alexander  sent  him  another  volume,  eneloaing  a  like  nun ; 
but  on  the  cover  of  the  book  waa  written :  "  FoAbim  //.  and 
tail." 

Feterhoff  is  the  Veraailles  of  Ruuia.  It  is  the  place  where 
every  year  the  feaat  of  the  empresa  is  celebrated,  with  splesdld 
illuminationi  and  artiScial  fireworks,  more  gigantic  and  won- 
derful than  the  "Thotuind  and  One  Nightt."    It  ptesenta 
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me  of  the  mMt  aninutod  MenM  it  li  pouible  to  imagine.  "  Ah,  thit  it  Tery  dew,  verf  expeniiTe;  liow  would  jron 

he  TDBdi  which  lekd  U  it  from  St.  Fmenbnrg  ue  oorend  like  to  psy  K  •imilar  nun  V 

ith  eqoipagM  of  ftll  aartM,  the  Nvn  and  the  CNlf  of  Finland  "  BiTe,"  Hid  the  painter,  "  I  believe  70UI  nu^eetf  hai  a 

e  crowded  with  itMmboats,  mnd  ui  elnuMt  endlau  Tuietj  of  fortuiu  ! " 

aeeU  bearing  holiday-lblki  to  Feterhoff.    And  unid  the  gaj  The  retirt  giatifted  the  emperor,  who  repaatad  it  many 

ativitiee  of  that  pl*aa  the  emperor  himeelf  freely  mingle*  timet  after,  and  took  the  painter  into  hia  ipedal  favonr. 

ith  hia  iieople.    Cm  Niohola*  ia  quite  at  home  with  hie  Fond  of  adTenture,  the  emperor  goei  much  about  St.  Peten- 

ibjecta,  and  in  prlrata  lite  the  autocrat  ia  one  of  the  limpleet  bnig  itieog.     One.  daj  he  entered  a  tiTem  in  one  of  the  nioet 

r  men.     One  or  two  onrione  anecdotei  are  related  of  him,  fhehionable  and  moat  frequented  quirtera  of  the  city ;  he  there 

faich,  whatom  may  be  oar  opinion  of  hia  eondnet,  or  the  noticed  a  young  man  el^antly  dreiaed  and  amoking  a  dgar, 

oeition  which  he  Iiaa  now  aaanmed  with  respect  to  Turkey  with  the  eame  free  and  eaty  faahion  aa  he  might  in  New  Toik, 

od  tlie  atataa  ot  Europe,  are  intereating.  Paria,  or  London. 

When  the  auipwui  fbrmed  the  project  of  altering  the  head-  The  emperor  accoeted  him  and  gave  him  the  military  aalute. 


TRB   tSLB  or   THB   OIAUN^   nTBRHOPF. 

dreaa  of  hit  gnarda,  he  appealed  to  T.adinneie,  hit  military  "  I  anppaae,  air,"  he  caid,  "  you  hare  but  recently  arrived 

painter.  in  BL  Fetenbnrg?" 

"  Wliatdoyonthink,"heatked,  "ofmyprojeet^"  "  Bten    to,    good    air;     you    have    deacribed    my    eaae 

"  I  approTe  of  it  entirely,  your  mi^eaty ;  will  jou  allow  ma  exactly." 

to  deaigu  a  model } "  "  Then,  of  eonne,"  oontinaed  the  emperor,  "  yon  are  un- 
it waa  ■*— 'g"-^  and  executed.  acquainted  with  the  &ct  that  you  are  bnaktng  the  police 
Some  daya  afterwaida  Ladhuaia  waited  on  the  Oaar  with  a  regnlatlont  at  the  preetnt  moment." 

molt  magniflcent  halmeti  **  How  ao  ?" 

"  \Till  yonx  m^eaty  bTonr  ma  by  trying  it  i"  he  aakad.  "  You  nuke." 

"  Willingly."  "  And  doaa  the  law  fbrUd  amoking  here } " 

So  the  emperor  placed  the  helmet  on  hit  head.  "  Undotibtedly." 

"  Marrellanily  good — thank  you ;  by  the  way,  what  it  the  "  In  that  eaee  •  thontand  thank* ;  the  law  for  eTCi  I" 

coat  i''  The  itranger  took  hit  cigar  from  hia  month  and  waa  abont 

The  painter  mentimed  a  yery  large  inn.  t«  eatt  it  away. 


36*- 
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'  ^'  Nay !  *'  said  the  emperor,  "  while  you  are  wlthi  me  you 
have  nothing  to  fear,  and  may  smoke  if  you  please." 

'  **  Are  you  then  st>nle  great  boyard,  that  I  am  safe  under 
your  protection  }**  returned  the  young  man,  smiling. 

•'*  I  have  some  slight  influence,"  said  the  emperor,   *<  and 
what  inflaexice  I  do  possess  I  will  exert  on  yonr  behalf." 

•"Thanks!  thanks!" 

'  The  young  man  puffed  away  once  more,  and  putting  his 
ffrfn  fkmiliarly  within  the  proffered  arm  of  the  emperor,  they 
dxarch^d  on,  talking  cheerfully  enough.  The  stranger  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  freely  on  all  topics  connected  with  Russian 
trade  and  commerce.  He  did  not  appear  to  notice  the  striking 
resemblance  that  the  imperial  portraits — and  in  St.  Peters- 
burg the  imperial  portraits  are  eyery where — bore  to  his 
good-tempered  friend ;  but  when  he  at  last  arrived  at  one  of 
the  military  districts,  and  here  and  there  a  soldier  saluted  as 
they  went,  the  truth  came  into  his  mind,  the  cigar  was  cast 
away,  a  deep  flush  suffused  his  cheeks,  and  taking  his  arm 
from  the  emperor,  he  said — 

**  Pardon  me,  sire^I  am  but  a  poor  foreigner  ;  yet  is  it  not 
the  mighty  Czar  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking  ?  *' 

*'  The  same ;  but  reassure  yourself  of  my  good- will.  It  is 
not  always  an  emperor  is  strolling  the  streets  to  come  to  .the 
relief  of  uninformed  strangers  who  may  ii^ringe  the  police  re- 
gulations. Your  cigar  has  gained  you  a  friend ;  it  might  have 
gained  you  three  days'  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  fifty  kopecs. 
To  make  all  sure  for  the  future,  I  will  give  you  a  passport 
with  my  own  hand ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  get  on  far 
better  when  the  postmasters  and  the  rest  recognise  in  you 
a  friend  of  the  emperor ! " 

The  portrait  of  the  emperor,  we  before  remarked,  is  to  be 
foimd  everywhere  in  Russia.  In  the  noblest  dwellings  it  looks 
down  upon  you  in  glowing  colours  from  its  golden  frame,  and 


in  humble  homes  it  oonfk'onte  the  visitor  in  the  shape  of 
common  print  on  a  bare  walL  Everything  oonnecied  with  tb 
emperor  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem — ^his  will,  absolute, : 
respected  by  all  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  bis  empire.  . 
traveller  relates  that  he  was  journeying  on  a  very  bad  vei 
from  one  Russian  town  to  another,  and  that  as  time  wi 
important,  seeing  that  he  had  despatches  for  the  OPrenc 
government,  he  urged  his  postillion  or  driver  to  do  his  utmoi 
in  the  way  of  speed.  But  the  driver,  a  stolid,  ancompromisin 
man,  still  proceeded  at  a  leisurely  pace,  and,  despite  ever 
rem'onstrance,  would  not  urge  his  horses — **  little  doves, 
as  he  called  them — ^into  a  good  round  pace.  Oa  airiviiig  a 
oae  of  the  post-houses,  our  traveller  urged  his  complsdnt ;  i 
was  listened  to  with  the  utmost  carelessness,  till  the  paaspor 
was  produced,  and  in  the  handwriting  of  the  emperor  appearti 
the  name  of  the  Csar. 

At  sight  of  this,  the  postmaster  fell  on  his  knees  and  iX' 
plored  pardon ;  the  coachman  swore  that  he  would  drive  liki 
lightning  for  the  emperor,  and,  instead  of  indifference  and 
inattention,  there  was  the  utmost  promptitude  and  despatch. 

It  is  said  that  the  utmost  enthusiasm  prevails  on  behalf  ol 
the  policy  of  the  Czir — that  the  people  not  only  fear  hii 
name  and  regard  sacred  his  behests,  but  really  enter  into  hi: 
schemes  of  aggrandisement.  This  seems  scsrcely  likely  oi 
the  mass  of  the  people.  As  for  those  who  may  long  for 
the  possession  of  luxurious  Byzantium  and  the  sunlit  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus,  they  know  well  enough  that  it  is  someihini: 
far  different  from  zeal  for  the  Greek  Church  which  induces 
Nicholas  to  engage  in  Turkish  warfare— that  it  is  but  a  noUr 
echo,  thundered  forth  by  imperial  artillery,  of  the  words  of  the 
late  Emperor  Alexander : — '*  Whilst  we  do  not  possess  the 
Dardanelles,  we  are  without  the  key  of  our  own  hou5«>: 
Russia  must  have  Constantinople  !  " 
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After  the  toils  of  the  day  were  over,  four  students  of  a  small 
Qerman  university  met,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do,  at  the 
apartments  of  one  of  their  number  for  the  performance  of 
music.  It  is  well  known  with  what  enthusiasm  music  is 
cultivated  by  the  Germans.  The  majority  of  them  possess  a 
natural  taste  for  this  art,  of  whi6h  they  are  so  fond ;  and  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich  find  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music  a 
constant  source  of  enjoyment.  These  young  men,  after  their 
more  serious  studies,  diverted  themselves  during  the  evening 
with  playing  quartettes  composed  for  two  violins,  a  viola,  and 
a  violoncello.  During  an  interval  of  repose,  their  light,  joyous 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  an  old  beggar,  who,  htflting 
under  the  window,  began  to  sing  in  a  broken  voice.  He 
accompanied  himself  on  a  harp,  which  was  too  much  injured 
by  exposure  to  retain  its  more  sonorous  vibrations;  never- 
theless the  accompaniment  was  soft  and  melodious,  and  the 
voice  sweetly  tremulous.    The  burden  of  his  song  ran  thus : — 

"Oh,  give  to  poor  Peter 
A  cottage,  I  cry, 
An  orchard  around  it, 
His  wants  to  supply. 
Content  with  such  riches, 
Oh,  think  it  not  strange,' 
Sstates  with  his  highness 
He  would  not  exchange.*' 

■  "When  he  had  concluded,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  the 
iHndow  where  stood  the  young  men.  One  of  them,  throwing 
him  a  piece  of  money,  said  laughingly : 

"Here,  poor  Peter,  this  is  all  we  can  do  for  yon  now; 
return  some  other  time." 

•*  Yes,  in  a  year,'*  said  another. 

"  And  we  will  give  you  sufficient  to  purchase  a  cottage," 
said  a  third. 
•  «*  In  a  little  orch'ard,"  added  the  fourth. 

The  old  man  was  struck  motionless.    The  lamp  over  th« 


doorway  of  a  neighbouring  inn  shed  a  pale  light  upon  his  long 
white  hair.  After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  again  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  window  and  said : 

**  Young  men,  are  you  serious  in  what  you  say  to  me  r    I 
hope  you  would  not  mock  an  old  man."  , 

"  God  forbid ! "  replied  Ernest  with  emotion.    His  three | 
companions  also  called  God  to  witness, 

*<  Well,  young  men,  I  trust  you ;  at  this  same  hour,  a  ycar| 
hence,  I  will  return  to  this  window.  Adieu  !  May  the  AI* 
mighty,  whose  name  you  have  invoked,  bless  your  under 
takings  !" 

Having  given  utterance  to  this  benediction,  the  old  man 
departed.  The  students  closed  the  window,  and  again  took 
up  their  instruments.  In  a  few  moments,  three  had  forgotten 
this  little  scene,  and  trifled  as  before ;  but  at  the  close  of  iha 
evening  Ernest  said  to  them, — 

"  You  appear  quite  at  ease ;  I  must  say  I  am  not  so,  when 
I  reflect  on  the  promise  I  have  made." 

<*  Wh|it  promise^?*'  said  the  most  heedless  one. 

**  Why,  the  cottage  and  the  orchard." 

Their  only  reply  was  a  shout  of  laughter,  and  thereupoa 
the  studenta  separated.^ 

The  concerts  were  continued,  and  each  time  the  frien< 
met,  Ernest  reminded  them  of  the  promise  made  to  the  ol 
rilan,  but  fotmd  that  his  seal  was  most  unwelcome. 

"I  am  surprised,"  said  he,  "  that  you  oblige  me  to  insisl 
upon  a  thing  so  self-evident.  Bither  we  have  spoken  seriouslji 
and  should  act  accordingly;  or  we  haire  been  guilty  (d 
impious  mockery,  and  should  endeavour  to  atone  for  oa< 
fault.  My  friends,  I  shall  hot  sleep  ptaeefolly  until  I  hsxi 
fotmd  means  to  discharge  our  sacred  debt." 

"  How  can  we  discharge  it  ^"  said  Christopher ;    *'  our 
parents  deprive  themselves  of  necessaries  to  fumish  us  with  M 
pitiful  maintenance ;  and  even  could  we  live  upon  air  for  sii 
uonthS|  and  unite  o«r  little  inoome^  it  would  aot  be  sufficieal 
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to  purchase  the  most  miserable  hut  and  tlie  tmaUest  orchard 
for  the  old  fool.  If  we  have  been  to  blame  in  promising,  he 
has  heen  equally  so  in  accepting  our  promise.  60,  quits ! 
Adieu»  comrades}  I  wish  jour  sleep  may  be  as  undisturbed  as 
my  owa, " 

This  fine  reasoning  could  not  convince  Ernest,  nor  restore 
his  peace  of  mind.  .  His  mother,  noticing  his  thoughtfulnees, 
became  anxious.  The  good  woman,  who  was  a  widow,  had 
but  this  son,  and,  that  they  might  not  be  separated,  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  University  town«  The  daughter  of  a 
peasant,  and  the^  wile  oC  a  village  schoolmaster,  poor  Cathe* 
rine  had  learnt  to  practise  the  most  rigid  economy,  and 
hoped,  by  that  means,  to  eke  out  the  little  sum  which  re- 
mained of  her  paternal  inheritance,  until  her  son  could  main- 
tain himself  and  his  mother. 

She  -wished  to  know  the  cause  of  his  sadness  ;  and  Ernest 
made  the  painful  acknowledgment.  He  saw  by  his  mother's 
seiious  look  that  she  thought  with  him,  that  such  a  promise 
ought  to  be  religiously  kept.  Indeed,  his  own  judgment  was 
the  result  of  his  mother's  early  instructions  in  the  principles 
of  honour  and  piety.  And  should  she  be  untrue,  when  her 
son  had  thus  shown  himself  faithful  to  her  lessons  ?  Cathe. 
rine  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  too  common  sin,  of  contradict- 
ing her  words  by  her  conduct. 

**  Alas  !  my  child,"  said  she  with  a  sigh,  *^  you  have  com- 
menced life  by  incurring  debts.  Nevertheless,  whatever  your 
companions  may  do,  you  at  least  shall  fulfil  ypur  part  of  the 
engagement  into  which  you  have  entered ;  if  you  do  not,  you 
are  not  my  son." 

After  this  conversation,  Ernest  devoted  all  the  time  he 
could  spare  from  study  to  devising  some  means  of  redeem- 
ing his  promise.    He  was  one  day  walking  on  the  borders  of 
a  forest,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  this  subject,  when 
he  came  upon  a   little    cottage  delightfully  situated    in  a 
charming  valley.     The  cottage  was  surrounded  by  a  small 
orcharcl,  now  clad  in  the  verdure  of  spring.    Passing  the 
rustic  entrance,  he  perceived  that  it  was  for  sale. 
**  Ihis  would  suit  our  purpose,"  said  he,  gazing  around. 
Impelled  by  curiosity,  he  mtered,  and  approached  a  man  of 
middle  age,  who  was  seated  on  a  bench  formed  from  the  trunk 
of  a  tree. 
*'  Your  farm  is  for  sale,  sir } "  said  he,  colouring. 
**  Yes,  my  friend  ;  do  you  wish  to  purchase  it  r** 
''  I  am  deputed,"  replied  Eme.8t,  hesitating,  **  to  pr6cure  an 
estate  for  a  friend.    What  may  be  the  price  you  demand  r " 
**  Two  thousand  florins  (about  JS160),"  was  the  reply. 
"Two  thousand  florins!"  exclaimed  the  poor  young  man 
in  affright. 

''It  appears  to  you  a  high  price,  my  friend ;  but  do  you 
expect  a  house  and  grounds  are  to  be  had  for  a  morsel  of 
bread  ?  liOok  at  these  trees  ;  their  flourishing  condition 
proves  the  goodness  of  the  soil.  Look  at  this  house ;  it  is  not 
a  castle  certainly,  but  there  it  room  enough  for  happiness 
within ;  and  I  would  not  leave  the  Fro  Fleuri,  were  it  not  that 
I  wi:»h  to  be  nearer  my  children,  who  have  married  far  from 
hence." 

"  Y'es,  indeed,"  said  the  Student  to  himself;  '^  there  is  room 
enough  for  happiness.  I  should  be  well  contented  with  it 
myself." 

While  he  thus  reflected,  the  man  rose  to  conduct  him  to 
the  bouse.  After  they  had  gone  over  it,  they  took  a  turn  round 
the  grounds.  Ernest  admired  all  he  saw,  and  acknowledged 
thut  two  thousand  florins  was  only  a  reasonable  demand  for  so 
eligible  an  estate. 

lie  left  the  house,  thinking  it  was  something  to  have  found 
the  cottage  and  the  orchard,  and  flattering  himself  that  he 
should  conclude  by  discovering  the  means  to  purchase  them. 

He  was  absorbed  in  these  thoughts  until  he  entered  the 
town,  when,  meeting  in  the  public  gardens  a  troop  of  wander- 
ing musicians,  he  suddenly  recollected  that  his  friends 
expected  him  that  evening  to  join  their  little  concert.  It  was 
their  first  meeting  after  a  fortnight's  vacation,  which  they  had 
passed  at  th^ir  respective  homes. 
They  met  at  the  usual  hour,  and  after  the  flrst  salutations, 


Christopher  said  that  he  had  something  to  tell  them  before 
they  commenced. 

<*And  I  also,"  replied  Augustus,  *<have  something  to  say 
to  you." 

"  Well,  indeed,"  added  Frederic,  "  and  so  have  I." 

^^  And  when  you  have  all  finished,"  said  Ernest,  "  I  must 
beg  you  to  listen  to  my  tale." 

Chrisjbopher  began : 

"  I  was  crossing,"  said  he,  "  the  forests  of  the  Hartz  moun- 
tains, on  my  return  home.  I  was  alone,  and  on  foot.  As  the 
night  closed  in,  the  weather  became  stormy.  When  I  was  in 
the  middle  of  Uie  wood,  the  tempest  commenced.  If  I  attempt 
to  describe  it  to  you,  it  must  be  chiefly  from  imagination,  for 
I  soon  lost  my  presence  of  mind.  The  howling  of  the  wind — 
the  crash  of  falling  trees— the  torrents  of  rain  and  hail— were 
heard  even  above  the  incessant  roaring  of  the  thunder.  The 
continual  flashing  of  the  lightning,  bursting  upon  the  profound 
darkness,  so  dazzled  me,  that  I  durst  not  open  my  eyes,  nor 
proceed  a  step.  Ah !  friends,  you  know  not  what  it  is  to  be 
overtaken  by  a  tempest  in  the  midst  of  a  forest.  Hitherto  I 
had  fancied  myself  a  brave  man ;  now,  I  frankly  confess,  I 
know  what  terror  is.  I  leant  against  a  tree  for  support  to 
my  trembling  limbs.  Suddenly  a  thunderbolt  fell  a  few  steps 
from  me,  and  struck  an  oak,  which  was  instantly  in  flames. 
Here  was  new  danger-^the  forest  may  soon  be  on  fire.  I 
gathered  courage  to  move  a  little  further  on ;  but  it  was  my 
last  effort ;  I  fell  first  upon  my  knees,  and  then  my  whole 
length  upon  the  wet  moss.  There  I  passed  the  most  dreadful 
night  of  my  life.  I  thought  of  you,  my  friends,  of  our  con- 
certs, and  of  the  old  beggar.  I  said  to  myself :  '  This  is  a 
warning  from  Heaven.  Unhappy  being  that  I  am !  If  I 
escape  this  danger  I  will  amend  my  life,  and  I  will  keep  the 
promise  that  I  made.'  At  length  the  storm  abated,  and  I  left 
the  frightful  wood ;  but,  though  the  peril  is  over,  the  promise 
remains.  This,  my  friends,  is  what  I  had  to  tell  you;  and  I 
now  join  with  the  wise  Ernest  in  entreating  you  to  fulfil  our 
engagement." 

**  You  will  have  little  difficulty  in  persuading  me,"  said 
Augustus.  **  During  my  stay  with  my  parents,  I  visited  the 
Castle  of  Weissberg.  The  owner  of  that  fine  residence  has 
adorned  it  with  more  curiosity  than  taste ;  and,  perhaps,  it 
would  not  repay  the  trouble  of  a  visit,  had  he  not  also  filled  it 
with  singular  inventions.  Among  other  things  he  has  erected 
a  magnificent  triumphal  arch  in  one  of  the  principal  walks, 
with  this  inscription  over  it  in  letters  of  gold : — *  This  is  the 
gate  of  good  faith ;  pass  it  not  unless  thou  art  true  to  thy 
word.'  I  was  in  a  large  company,  one  of  whom  read  the 
inscription,  and  called  our  attention  to  it,  upon  which  they  all 
passed  gaily  on.  Had  I  refused  to  pass,  I  should  have  stood 
an  acknowledged  liar.  I  therefore  advanced  boldly,  and 
passed  under  the  arch.  Since  that  day  I  have  had  no  peace 
of  mind,  for  I  feel  that  having  pledged  my  honour  before  so 
many  witnesses,  I  cannot  withdraw.'* 

*•  Then,"  said  Frederic,  **  we  are  all  agreed  to  comply  with 
our  comrade's  request;  for  a  circumstance  no  less  singular 
than  those  you  have  related,  has  determined  me  to  keep  my 
word." 

"  Oh,  my  friends,"  he  added,  "  w^hen  my  grandmother  used 
to  relate  to  us  her  dreams  and  their  predictions,  we  would 
laugh  and  shrug  our  shoulders  behind  her ;  but  I  am  now  as 
credulous  as  she  was,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  it 
when  I  tell  you  the  dream  that  I  had  twice  successively.  I 
do  not  believe  that  .Christopher  felt  more  terror  in  the  forest 
than  I  on  my  bed,  when  I  saw,  for  the  second  time,  the  old 
musician  stop  in  the  street  below,  grinning  and  twanging  the 
strings  of  his  old  harp.  He  suddenly  grew  to  the  height  of 
the  window,  and  putting  in  a  dishewlled  head,  and  stretching 
out  a  skeleton  arm,  he  seized  my  violoncello,  which  became 
an  enormous  double-bass,  opened  it,  I  know  not  how,  thrust 
me  furiously  into  it,  and  carried  me  away  wdth  him  upon  his 
shoulders,  notwithstanding  your  cries  and  my  own.  You  mav 
laugh  as  much  as  you  please,  but  I  am  convinced  that  thiji 
beggar  is  some  great  personage,  with  power  to  punish  us  i 
we  ofiend  him.    I  will  not  expose,  myself  to  it,  if  I  can  but ' 
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And  the  meuu  of  iBtiifjlng  Um ;  but  unh^pilr  my  drcim  wm  time  enoiigb  to  pay  when  he  wu  obliKed ;  ead  tbe  third 

revMled  nothing  on  the  point."  i^d,  that  hit  uncle,  upon  whom  he  depended,  mi  violcntl* 

Enuat  congratulated  hii  comrades  more  upon  the  rtiolulion  enraged,  and  declared,  if  he  ihould  meet  the  b«sgai,  he  woaU 

they  had  formed  than  on  the  motiTe*  which  had  influenced  denounce  him  to  the  police,  and  have  him  taken  to  priaon." 

them  i  and  added,  "  Let  me  now  tell  you,  that  I  hate  found  "  Then,"  aaid   Erneit,    "  we  are  thrown  upon  our   owa 

what  we  want."  reionrcea ;  and  now  for  what  I  wa«  about  to  propoce  to  you. 

"Ah,  really!"  cried  they  all  in  aatouiahment.  Aa  I  came  through  the  puhlic  garden*,  I  met  a  troop  of 

"  Tea,  I  have  found  it.      In  a  charming  Talley  near  the  itrolling  muuciani.      They  made  noiie  enoi^h,  but  their 

town,  I  diicovered  a  little  house  (tending  in  an  orchard,  which  muaic  wtt  miaerable;   however,  the  good  people  scattared 

will  init  UB  exactly,  and  our  old  man  will  no  donbt  be  tatie-  money  liberally  among  them.    I  flatter  myielf  that  we  hare  a 

fled.    The  eitate  ia  to  be  sold  for  two  thouiand  florini."  little  more  ihill  than  they,  and  we  have  good  inabnmenta ;  In 

"  Two  thouiacd  florini !"  exclaimed  they  all  together.  ue  take  advantage  of  the  i^roaching  Tacation  ;    ditgiuK 
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"  I.think,"  aaid  Chriatophet,  "  we  ahall  be  a  little  nearer  onrtelTei,  and  traTel  otm  Oermany  with  our  TO)linH  ;    we 

the  condiieion  of  thii  affair  when  you  hare  told  u»  where  we  may,  perhaps,  succeed.    Buch  i*  my  advice ;  if  it  doea  not 

are  to  find  the  money :  instead  of  tJus  you  ipeak  of  porchaa-  pleaae  you,  and  yon  can  propose  a  better  plan,  I  will  willingly 

ing,  while  we  have  no  means  of  paying  for  it  beyond  a  slip  of  agree  to  your  proposition.' ' 

p^pe,."  It  was  received  with  appUuse.    Buch  an  idea  would  b* 

"  Wait,"  replied  Ernest ;  "  I  shell,  perhaps,  have  a  propo-  likely  t«  please  Germsas.    The  manners  of  the  country  us 

siUon  to  make  to  you ;  but,  flrst,  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  inch  that  it  would  be  considered  no  degradation.    Far  from 

h  ave  conaulted  your  friends,  and  if  they  are  not  disposed  to  seeking  snother  expedient,    they   ssaored    him    they  oonld 

make  a  little  sacrifice  to  assist  you  in  this  matter."  imagine  nothing  to  be  compared  to  it.    They  would  see  the 

One  of  the  itudenU  replied,  that  he  durst  not  say  a  word  to  country,  they  would  lead  a  life  of  romanee,  they  would  earn 

hia  &ther,  for  fear  of  being  turned  out  of  doors ;  another,  that  applause,  and  florins  also  to  enable  them  to  ke«p  their  word, 

he  had  spcAen  of  it  to  his  tutor,  who  ridiculed  him,  and  said  it  The  picject  was  admirable  I 
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OUB    STBEET. 


Bi  rapidit  J  of  modtm  progreu  in  all  the  art*  of  *ocial  life 
nowhere  inor«  atTikinglf  viiible  than  in  Bcglind.  Our 
alei  and  iiWtitutioDi  being  of  comparstiTelj  modem  oiigln, 
e  bare  leu  opportanity  of  marking  the  atridea  of  imprOTe- 
mc,  though  the  rale  «t  which  ve  adrance  ia  nnqueaticmably 
X  mora  (peedy.  To  tee  the  contrut  between  old  timea  and 
le  preaent  to  edTUttage,  ■we  ma*t  have  recoime  to  the  old 
luntry.  In  nothing  ic  thla  oontrut  more  perceptible  than  in 
le  upect  of  the  Btreeti  and  general  habits  of  boaineii  in  old 
laAet-tomu,  mch  u  that  which  forma  the  tubject  of  the 
lUowing  aketch. 


of  •linen  and  woollen  drapery,  atationery,  and  dmgi.  Occ^ 
sionaUf  they  acted  a»  phyaiciana  or  apothecarief,  and  pre- 
pared the  only  cattle  medicines  that  eonld  be  procured  in  the 
neighbourhood.  They  kept  the  poet-office,  and  distributed 
atampi,  were  agenta  for  a  life  and  fire  insurance  company,  and 
transacted  buaineu  on  behalf  nf  the  country  bank.  .Yet  their 
premise*  were  not  large,  nor  thni  stock-in-trade  extensive. 
The  windows  of  the  shop,  which  projected  considerably  over 
the  narrow  payement,  were  supported  on  wooden  poata,  and 
elevated  to  a  level  with  the  vision  of  a  full-grown  person. 
The  pane   of  glass,  of  modeatdimenaiona,  were  surrounded  by 


Onslow  and  Son's  was  the  only  ahop  in  our  street  It  was  a 
very  sndent-looking  ahop,  and  the  oldest  person  in  the  pariah 
ODuld  not  remember  that  any  other  establishment  had  ever 
eiisted  in  the  same  locality.  For  three  generations,  at  least, 
the  firm  of  Onalow  and  Bon  had  flourished,  without  the 
tlightcit  opposition.  As  an  older  Onslow  died,  he  was  luc- 
<*eil«d  by  Sob,  and,  in  like  manner,  a  younger  member  of  the 
fsmily  was  advanced  to  take  his  position  as  second  in  the 
firm.  In  this  manna  they  went  on,  without  supposing  that 
uj  change  could  ever  possibly  afieot  their  condition. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  exact  calling  or  pro- 
(«suan  of  the  memben  of  thia  firm.    They  dealt  in  all  kinda 


strong,  aolid-looking  frames,  an  inch  i""d  half  ii 
In  those  dajrs  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  daily  to  exhibit  a 
fresh  auortment  of  goods,  aa  the  means  of  attracting  alray 
costomera.  Onslow  and  Son  supplied  all  that  was  wanted  in 
the  neighbourhood,  so  that  any  such  labour  on  their  part 
would  have  been  expended  to  no  purpose.  Once  or  twics 
a- year  the  buaineas  of  their  establishment  was  almost  entirely 
suspended,  in  order  that  a  thorough  cleansing  and  "  putting 
to  rights"  might  be  accomplished.  This  beiug  done,  the 
same  faded  ensigns  of  the  trade  were  restored  to  their  former 
place,  in  the  some  order  as  they  had  maintained  during  tha 
greatn  part  of  a  century.    The  door  waa  several  steps  above 
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the  level  of  tho  street,  and  was  usually  closed,  whacli  gaye 
to  the  whole  establishment  an  exclusive  and  uninviting 
appcct. 

On  the  entrance  of  any  one  into  the  shop,  Mr.  Onslow  or 
Son  generally  looked  through  a  small  window,  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  little  back  parlour ;  and  having  finished  his 
tea,  or  satisfied  himself  concerning  the  correctness  of  a  bill,  or 
discharged  any  other  duty  in  which  he  might  happen  to  be 
engaged,  he  would  at  length  come  forward,  and  desire  the 
waiting  customer  to  say  what  was  wanted.  Kow  it  some- 
times happened,  that  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  their  wares 
the  principals  themselves  were  uncertain  whether  the  article 
en  demand  was  amongst  the  number. 

''  I  believe,*'  the  shopkeeper  would  sometimes  say,  ^'  that  I 
have  somewhere  that  which  you  desire.  I've  a  faint  recol- 
lection that  there's  something  of  the  sort  on  one  of  those 
upper  shelves."    ' 

Accordingly,'  a  parcel  was  brought  down  from  its  hiding- 
place,  but  its  contents  were  not  the  goods  in  request ;  so  the 
package  was  deliberately  re-  corded,  and  safely  lodged  in  its 
former  position,  before  another  search  could  be  made.  After 
several  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  right  parcel  was  at  last 
found,  and  the  customer  having  taken  a  portion,  at  a  price 
which  awarded  Onslow  and  Son  a  profit  of  60  per  cent.,  the 
remainder  was  again  deposited  on  the  upper  shelf,  to  rest 
undisturbed  for  on3,  three,  or  seven  years,  as  future  circum- 
stances might  determine!  Onblow  and  Son  never  asked  their 
customers  if  they  wanted  anything  more.  They  never  used 
any  power  of  persuasion  to  induce  a  tail  visitor  to  increase 
the  number  of  her  purchases,  by  exhibiting  to  het  some 
recently  imported  goods  of  the  latest  fashion,  or  by  informing 
her  that  some  new  article  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  useful 
in  domestic  arrangements.  They  reguded  a  commercial 
transaction  in  the  light  of  a  mutual  accommodation.  They 
believed  that  the  wares  they  had  to  sell  were  g<K)d,  but  were  by 
no  means  prepared  to  pledge  themselves  that  the  world  could 
produce  no  better;  as  they  pjiirchusc^d,  thtir  customers  were 
welcome  to  buy  again,  with  the  understanding  that  the  sellers 
were  not  Icsers  by  the  bargtin. 

Oiislow  and  Son  seemed  to  pride  themselves  that  they  could 
perform  the  least  amount  of  labour  iu  the  longest  given  time. 
Thi'lr  bhop  was  open  from  six  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night. 
Kv.ry thing  was  managed  in  a  quiet,  methodical  manner,  as 
though  the  chief  aim  of  a  tradesman  was  not  the  amount  of 
work  he  eould  accomplish,  but  the  number  of  hours  he  could 
manage  to  keep  himself  occupied.  Had  any  one  hinted  to 
Mr.  Onslow  that  he  mij^ht  have  discharged  double  the 
umount  of  business,  and  have  had  full  five  hours  a- day  for 
exercise  and  instruction,  he  would  have  been  plainly  told  that 
the  best  exercise  for  a  man  of  business  is  his  work,  that  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  accounts  is  all  that  he 
requires;  and  as  for  Cassell's  "PopuUr  Educator,"  it  would 
have  been  Mr.  Onslow's  decided  opinion  that  it  was  only 
calculate4  to  bring  young  mm  to  poverty  and  ruin.  Tho 
good  man  would  have  chuckled  at  the  idea  of  a  grocer  learning 
Latin  and  French,  or  of  a  draper's  assistant  becoming  master 
of  the  problems  of  Euclid.  He  would  h4ve  deemed  a  voyage 
to  the  moon  quite  as  probable  as  a  monster  tiip  to  the  Great 
Exhibition. 

Things  went  on  in  such  an  established  and  regular  manner 
in  our  street,  that  no  one  ever  thcught  of  any  change.  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  a  circumitance  occurred,  the  result  of 
which  was  an  entire  topo-revolution.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  death  of  Miss  Dorothy  Bragge,  an  elderly  lady,  who  lived 
opposite  to  the  establishment  of  Onslow  and  Son.  As  soon  as 
the  funeral  was  over,  the  quiet,  unobtrusive-looking  dwelling, 
lately  occupied  by  that  lady,  was  **to  let."  Everybody  won- 
dered for  a  while  whether  the  executors  would  be  likely  to  find 
a  tenant  who  would  consent  to  be  imprisoned  In  the  same 
manner  as  Miss  Bragge  and  her  single  domestic.  Time,  how- 
ever, rolled  on,  and  the  empty  house  was  almost  forgotten, 
till  one  morning  a  number  of  joiners  and  bricklayers  were 
seen  to  enter  the  premises,  who,  by  their  proceedings,  were 
intent  on  making  some  considerable  alterations.    They  delibe- 


rately proceeded  to  remove  the  window  which  had  formerly 
afforded  light  to  Miss  Bragge's  parlour ;  they  then  tore  aw^; 
the  wall  from  the  whole  front,  as  high  as  the  second  floo-. 
removed  the  partitions  which  had  separated  the  parlour  firr  £ 
the  passage  and  the  kitchen  at  the  back,  so  that  the  entirr 
sfulte  of  apartments  on  tbe  ground  floor  waa  thrown  open  t -. 
the  gaze  of  the  public.  The  floor  was  scrupulously  xn^i* 
level  with  the  street,  a  commodious  window  of  plate- glaaa  tti- 
soon  fixed,  a  long  line  of  Counters  was  arranged  through,  tki 
entire  length  of  the  shop — ^for  a  shop  it  was  now  about  tn 
become.  Two  dozen  highly  varnished  canisten,  the  first 
numbered  12  and  the  last  36,  were  'soon  placed  in  regu!^ 
order.  ^  Vast  heaps  of  tea  and  sugar  appeared  to  have  bt?i- 
thrown  into  the  window  as  samplea,  as  if  the  ahopnisz 
had  just  emptied  a  chest  of  the  one  and  a  barrel  of  the  oth€:r. 
and  thought  nothing  of  them  in  a  concern  so  extensive  aci 
magnificent.  In  the  evening,  a  strong  glare  of  gas-ligit 
forcibly  arrested  the  attention  of  the  passera-by  ;  whilst 
invitations,  printed  in  large  characters,  were  adroitly  placed 
in  the  window,  strongly  advising  the  reader  to  purchase  & 
certain  full-fiavoured  black  tea,  at  four  shillings  per  lb.,  cr 
informing  him  that  the  finest  fresh-roasted  coffee  vraa  to  hi 
purchased  at  two.  Spices  were  profusely  scattered  abou*, 
large  bunches  of  grapes  were  temptingly  suspended,  Portuguese 
onioK^  peeped  sidy  from  their  bursting  boxes,  whilst  orange-^ 
and  lemons  were  so  plentiful,  one  might  have  imagined  that 
they  grew  in  the  neighbourhood.  Within  the  shop  every  (ine 
was  busy,  even  if  there  happened  to  be  no  customers  waiiiiij: 
one  weighed  and  folded  the  articles  which  were  likely  to  b*r 
soon  required ;  another  was  unpacking  or  clearing  away  :t? 
goods  which  had  just  arrived ;  a  third  was  seated  at  the  de^k. 
miking  entries  in  a  book  which  appeared  large  enough  to 
have  kept  the  accounts  of  the  nation.  The  whole  scene  wa? 
one  of  activity  and  despatch. 

This  change,  so  entirely  new  in  our  street,  was  brought 
abaut  by  Tom  Widdaker,  late  apprentice  in  the  firm  of  Onslow 
and  Son,  who,  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  indentures,  had  repaired 
to  London,  where  he  obtained  a  situation,  and  remained  durir  ^ 
five  years  as  assistant  in  one  of  the  largest  metropolitan 
establbhments.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Widdaker  became 
possessed  of  £l,'500  ;  with  this  sum,  and  £150  which  he  hai 
saved  in  London  (N.B.—his  evenings  were  tisually  spent  in 
Southampton-buildings),  he  started  business  in  the  manner 
we  have  described,  and  ventured  to  oppose  his  late  mastti, 
whose  capital  was  known  to  be  at  least  £12,000. 

The  walls  of  our  town,  and  every  available  space  in  th: 
surrounding  villas  as,  were  povered  with  large  placards,  setting 
forth  th*t  **  T.  Widdaker,  having  direct  communication  tciih  iht 
merchants  of  Hong  Kong  atid  the  West  Itidies,  and  by  means  of 
an  immense  capital  invested  in  trade,  was  enabled  to  suppij 
the  public  with  Tea  and  Coffee,  much  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  house,  and  at  exceedingly  reduced  prices." 

When  the  first  feelings  of  surprise  and  astonishment  h»l 
passed  from  the  mind  of  every  individual  connected  with  the 
firm  of  Onslow  and  Son,  the  senior  partner  afiected  pity  for 
what  he  considered  the  rash  behaviour  of  Jixis  late  apprentl:'? ; 
for  that  Widdaker  would  soon  be  ruined,  Mr.  Onslow  did  not  j 
entertain  the  shadow  of  a  d^^bt. 

"  Who  will  believe  his  puffing  advertisements  ?"  said  Onslov  j 
to  Son ;  *'  and  as  for  his  capital,  we  shall  soon  see  how  fir 
that  can  support  such  an  extravagant  outlay." 

Now,  although  few  persons  believed  that  Widdaker  h&d 
direct  communication  with  the  Hong  Kong  merchants,  or  th&t 
his  capital  was  much  beyond  its  actual  value,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  customers  in  our  street  soon  began  to  resort  to  the  "ntv 
shop.**  Many  persons  were  of  opinion  that  the  tea  and 
coScc- purchased  there  were  superior  in  flavour  and  quality  to  | 
those  of  ilr.  Onslow,  and  every  one  knew  that  the  younpT 
trader  was  content  with  more  moderate  profits.  The  elUr  of 
the  parish  were  pleased  by  the  promptitude  and  attention  wii!i 
which  they  were  served,  and  the  poor  were  influenced  by  ih* 
civility  and  politeness  with  which  their  custom  was  acknow. 
ledged.    Thus  the  new  shop  continued  to  prosper. 

Onslow  and  Son  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  TVld- 
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laker *8  term  of  existence  as  a  shopkeeper  in  our  street  was 
ikely  to  prove  longer  than  they  had  at  first  anticipated ;  but 
hey  still  persisted  in  the  belief  that  his  ruin  was  only  put  off 
or  a  season^  and  that  the  longer  the  event  was  postponed,  the 
nore  fatal  would  be  the  catastrophe.  In  the  mean  time,  as 
heir  drapery  and  drug  business  was  not  affected,  it  was 
ufEcient  to  support  them  tiU  the  former  state  of  things 
ihould  be  f  estored.  But,  alas !  when  changes  have  beguii> 
vho  can  say  where  matters  will  end?  In  a  few  months 
3ro't%'ne  opened  a  draper's  shop  in  our  street,  on'  a  similar 
icale  to  that  of  Widdaker ;  and  Robinson  started  regular  as  a 
Iruggist.  Onslow  and  Son,  however,  still  continued  to  believe 
iiat  theirs  would  again  become  the  only  shop  in  the  neigh- 
wurhood,  and  that  these  upstarts  would  soon  vanish. 

In  process  of  time  the  young  tradesmen  married,  and  were 
surrounded  by  families,  and  still,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
OaslowB,  continued  to  manifest  all  the  outer  signs  of  mefn  in 
easy  circumstances.  Widdaker  was  chosen  to  serve  the  office 
of  mayor ;  Browne  was  elected  churchwarden ;  and  Robinson's 
lu'in  seemed  to  be  as  distant  as  ever. 

At  length,  as  the  early-closing  system  was  adopted  in  our 
street  by  all  except  the  firm  of  Onslow  and  Son,  a  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  was  called,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
esublishing  a  literary  institution,  to  which  all  parties,  princi- 
pals, assistants,  and  apprentices,- might  repair  after  business 
hoars,  for  rational  amusement  and  instruction.  The  object 
was  approved  of,  and  it  %as  resolved  that  a  site  should 
immediately  be  sought  out,  on  which  to  erect  a  hall  for 
the  purpose. 

Oa  the  evening  of  that  day,  Onslow  and  Son  settled  their 
libt  transaction  as  members  of  a  commercial  firm. 

"  Samj*'  said  Onslow  to  Son,  *'  the  world  is  gone  mad.  The  • 
sooner  we  are  out  of  business  the  better.    In  a  quiet  cottage 
in  the  country  we  may,  at  least,  live  in  peace." 

A  few  weeks  later,  Onslow  and  Son  deserted  the  home  of 
their  fathers,  on  which  the  **  Athenseum"  is  now  erected. 
But  although  seven  years  have  passed  away  since  tliat  eVent, 
it  is  still  the  unalterable  opinion  of  George  Onsloir,  Esq.,  of 
Broom  Cottage,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  reYdltltion,  a 
national  bankruptcy,  or  a  foreign  invasion,  and  that  iheiAe 
calatnities  are  mainly  owing  to  such  changes  as  have  been 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  Time  in  the  condition  of  our 
street. 


OIINAMENTATION    OF    METALS. 

• 

A  TAFER  was  read  a  short  time  ago  before  the  London  Society 
of  Art-,  on  the  above  interesting  subject,  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Aitken,  of  Birmingham.     After  an  elaborate  examination  of 
the  asjthetic  principles  of  the  Qreeks,  Mr.  Aitken  glanced 
at  the  European  works  of  the  middle  ages,  and  rapidly  con* 
trasted  the  advantages  afforded  by  machinery  with  the  la- 
borious and  sometimes  cumbrous  processes  of  the  hand- 
labour  then  unavoidably  employed.     He   next  traced  the 
history  of  the  various  processes  employed  by  metal-workers, 
such  as  casting,  stamping,  beating,  repousse,  engraving,  chas- 
ing, and  electro-deposition  ;  and,  after  explaining  the  cognate 
arts  of  die-sinking  and  machine-cutting,  proceeded  to  notice 
in  detail  a  new  method  of  ornamentation  now  being  very 
sueceasfolly  worked.     He  observed — **  Permit  me  now  to 
direct  your  attention  to  a  process  which  has  recently  been 
introduced,  with  what  success  the  specimens  displayed  before 
you  will  enable  you  to  judge.    The  merit  and  chief  recom- 
mendation of  the  invention  is  its  very  great  simplicity, — the 
esse,  speed,  and  facility  with  which  the  effect  of  a  reticulated 
sarface,  an  elaborated,  chased,  or  an  elegant  scroll  or  floriated 
design,  apparently  engraved,  may  be  introduced  on  any  object. 
The  fact  of  a  soft  material  imprinting  upon  a  harder  one  an 
impress  of  its  f^rm  has  long  been  understood ;  Its  practical 
application  to  the  production  of  ornamental  designs  upon  metal 
is,  however,  of  but  recent  origin.   The  practical  application  of 
the.proees8  is  due  to  Mr*  R.  F.  Sturges,  of  Birmingham,  who, 
in  cozmezion  irith  Mr.  R.  W.  Winfield,  of  the  same  town^  if 


proprietor  of  the  patent.  The  origin  of  the  invention  may  be 
traced  to  the  competitive  spirit  of  trade  which  operates  with 
so  much  effect  upon  the  manufacturing  industry  of  our  coun- 
try, calling  into  action  the  inventive  faculty  to  devise  new 
and  more  economic  methods  of  effecting  certain  results.  The 
idea  once  originated,  it  is  singular  to  trace  its  gradual  de- 
velopment.  In  its  early  stage  it  was  imagined  that  the  harder 
the  material  out  of  which  the  pattern  or  design  was  made,  the 
better  for  the  purpose.  Keeping  this  then  imagined  requisite 
in  view,  the  first  ornament  imprinted  was  made  out  of  steel 
wire  formed  into  shape,  and  thereafter  tempered ;  designs  of 
a  more  complicated  and  minute  character  it  was  expected 
could  be  produced  by  using  metallic  lace  or  wire  web.'* — This 
did  not  Succeed,  and  thread  lace  was  then  employed,  and  suc^ 
cessfuUy,  a  perfect  impression  being  obtained,  imder  a  pressure 
of  ten  tons,  on  copper,  brass,  German  silver,  iron,  and,  more 
wonderful  still,  even  on  steel.  The  patentees  then  used  per- 
forated paper,  which  produced  an  equal  or  even  better  effect. — 
"But  by  far  the  most  useful  practical  application  of  the 
inventor  was  yet  in  store ;  and,  in  economy  of  its  reproductivo 
powers,  it  bears  a  near  relation  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
duplicate  steel  plates  from  which  the  Bank  of  England  notes 
are  printed,  and  which  are  produced  by  pressurr,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  one  original  engraved  plate ;  or  to  the 
production  of  the  plates  from  which  our  ordinary  penny 
postage- stamps  are  printed,  the  original  of  which,  up  to 
1842,  had  been  only  once  engraved.  ITie  reproduction  in 
the  two  instances  last  mentioned  is  effected  by  means  of 
steel  rollers,  the  periphery  of  which,  by  pressure  on  the 
original  plate,  has  received  an  impression  of  the  engi-aving 
in  relief,  and  which  when  hardened  impresses  upon  the 
surface  of  a  soft  steel  plate  a  fac-simile  of  the  original.  The 
plan  adopted  in  the  present  instance,  and  applied  to  the  crna- 
mentation  of  metal,  is  somewhat  similar.  A  steel  plate  very 
equal  in  thickness  is  selected,  on  which  the  design  requisite 
for  the  ornamentation  of  the  salver,  tray,  or  other  object,  is 
engraved  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  somewhat  deeper,  the 
point  of  the  graver  employed  to  cut  the  lines  being  ground 
more  acute.  The  engraving  must  be  carefully  executed; 
erasuri^l  Of  scrapings  out,  or  beatings  up  of  the  plate  from 
behind,  must  be  avoided,  as  where  they  occur  they  are  detri- 
mental to  the  appearance  and  imiformity  of  the  work.  The 
least  departure  from  perfect  flatness  of  surface  or  equality  of 
thickness  is  fatal  to  the  perfection  of  the  impression.  Froni 
this  plate  a  matrix  or  impression  is  taken  in  Gierman  silver, 
steel,  or  other  metal,  by  passing  the  plate  to  be  used  as  the 
matrix,  and  the  engraved  plate  or  design  to  be  copied  from, 
through  a  pair  of  roll?,  observing,  however,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  rolls  is  uniform  all  over  the  surface,  or,  in  technical 
language,  that  the  'pinch'  is  equal.  If  this  has  been  the  cas?, 
and  if  the  pressure  applied  has  been  sufficient,  the  result  will 
be,  that  upon  the  previously  blank  sheet  of  metal  an  impres- 
sion, with  elevated  or  projecting  portions  corresponding  to  the 
sunk  lines  in  the  engraved  or  chased  original* plate,  will 
follow.  This  impression  is  then  used  as  the  medium  from 
which  to  obtain  the  ornamental  blank  thereafter  to  be  made 
up.  This  is  done,  as  in  the  former  instance,  by  placing  the 
sheetof  metal  to  be  ornamented  with  its  face  to  the  plate  with 
the  raised  or  projecting  portions,  and  passing  them  through 
the  rolls  as  before ;  the  consequence  is,  that  every  line  of 
the  original  design  will  be  found  impressed  or  indented 
into  the  previously  plain  sheet  or  blank  of  metal.  The 
original  steel  plate  is  thus  used  only  for  the  preparation  of 
reverses,  one  of  which,  however,  may  be  used  many  timts 
in  succession,  or  in  proportion  to  the  hardness  of  the  metal  to 
be  ornamented.  The  blanks,  after  being  ornamented,  may  be 
stamped,  or  spun  up  into  shape ;  if  of  a  globular  or»  regular 
form  of  outline,  if  irregular,  hexagon,  octagon,  or  with  bosses, 
the  metal  out  of  which  the  vessel  or  article  is  formed  is  orna- 
mented in  separate  portions,  which  are  thereafter  bent, 
stamped,  or  raised  into  shape,  fltted  and  soldered  together. 
After  trimmmg  and  dressing,  the  plating  or  silvering  is  effected 
by  the  electro-deposit  process ;  burnishing  follows,  the  tools 
employed  being  btumiahers  m«de  of  blood^ttone." 
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SKETCHES  OF  DOGS  BY  LAND8EER. 

To  no  l^gH'^i  KttiM  fttudiM  a  -widsr  popnlwity  thftn  Sir  friend.  LMidteer  Mxm  dUtiiigwilud  liimidf ;  Im  wm  d«ctcd 
Edwin  LandMer.  All  know  hli  wotki,  ind  mil  adinire  tlum.  ILA.  in  IB3I,  1m  received  the  hononr  of  knichtltood  fron 
No  collection  of  modeni  piinten  ii  complete  witlumt  them,  Boftiltj  in  1850.  The  lilt  of  hit  {nctnret  i*  too  long  (or  oi  u> 
and  the  memoriei  of  them  alnde  with  ni  when  oni  eyei  have  chronicle  here.  His  ehtfi-taiart  an  tlie  weQ-koown  one* 
longeeaaed  to  gace  upon  theoriginala,  Aa  •  painter  of  animal  called  "Peace"  and  "^ar."  The  late  Ifr.  Temisi  pn 
life  he  Is  unrivalled.  He  give*  more  than  the  colour  and  1,S00  guineai  for  each,  and  lince  then  Sir  BdMn  has  ti- 
the foim.  Ee  endowB  them  with  Ufo,  and  thought,  and  feeling,  ceiied  the  enormoua  nm  of  3,000  guineas  (or  penoiaalon  ta 
and  BDuL  When  we  look  at  them,  we  almoat  go  aa  Ear  as  engrave  them.  This  fact  thowa  the  extent  of  hia  popolaritj, 
certain  phiiosophf  ra,  and  beliere  in  the  immortality  of  bmtes.  There  ii  no  teat  like  the  plain  pounda,  ahillingB,  and  pcnct 
At  any  rate,  they  seem  to  love  and  hate,  and  hope,  and  fight,  one.  A  thing  is  onlf  worlli  what  it  irill  fetch ;  noi  ia  tlni 
verymnch  like  men  and  women.  When  we  view  hia  picturaa,  popularity  difficult  to  undcratand.  Who  doee  not  lore  dogs  r 
IM  feel  there  ia  no  need  to  aak  The;  are  our  playmatea  in  childhood — onr  oonvaniona  ia 
' '  With  Jacques  Konasein  manhood— out  guardians  in  old  age— and  if  in  popnloos  eitia 
If  beast*  confabulate  or  no."  pent,,  we  cannot  keep  them,  atill  we  tike  to  have  ttaeiT  pinnres  i 


LtnEAKY  Dooe. 

It  is  a  fact  they  do.    We  can  almost  hear  them  talking.    We  with  which  to  adorn  oui  rooms.    High  art  is  iJl  Teiy  well,  il 

see  what  the  funny  fellows  are  at.     What  happy  brutes  they  you  have  space  for  it;  but  the  Engliah  have  not.  High  hoaw- 

are.      How  lightly  and  stoically  they  take  the  ilia  of  life  rents  forbid  their  patronising  high  art.     Smith  can  haidl;  pi 

that  dog  flesh  is  heir  to.    Sir  Bdwin  haa  been  deaervedly  a  his  wifb  and  olive-brmnchet  Into  tke  fantastio  abode  he  calli 

succeaafol  man,  and  he  certainly  <haa  been  an  Induatriooa  one.  Uinarra  Lodge,  and  aa  to  pietuna  like  pooz  Haydon's,  thsf 

Every  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Academy  bears  testimony  to  are  qnit«  out  of  the  qnsation.    Thay  u«  neariy  as  bif  u 

that    fact,    and   in   the  ordinary  course   of  events  he  may  Ifinerva  Lodge  itaaU.     Bo,  initnd,  tliay  havt  iMOurts  to 

look  forward  to  pictorial  tritimphs  for  many  a  year.     He  Tiindnoor,  and  with  angTayings  of  i^M  piataes  ornament  lUit 

was  bom  in  1803,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  hiaa  homes, 

to  ait  &om  hia  very  birth,  for  hU  father  waa  an  engraver.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that    the  family  of  Si 

An    artist,    and    the  friend  of  artiata,  Landaeei,  if  we  re-  Edwin  Landaeer  inalndn  another  artiat  akilfbl  in    depid- 

member  aright,  waa  with  Haydon   for  a  time,  though   he  tng  animal  life,   two  of  whose  ptctnrea  an  here   engrareii. 

wiaaly  foraook  high  art,  as  the  world  did  not  care  for  it,  and  Aa  Utetary    men    ouratlvet,   of  eouise   wa    gin    the  ptt. 

has  thus  had  an  aaaici  life  than  that  of  hia  early  patron  and  feranca  to 
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Vt'e  take  them  in  order.  Thst  dog  with  the  ptti  head,  to 
horn  the  It4liui  greyhound  ii  nuking  tome  remwlu  of  a 
;ht  and  trifling  character,  ii  evidenUy  no  common  one. 
iims'    Cffitu,    in   hi>    "Tite    Dogi,"   ttm   preciieljr  euch 

^'  Hit  hkir,  hii  live,  hJa  mtjk,  tu*  lugit 
Showed  he  wu  Done  o'  Scotland'!  dogi ; 
But  whalpit  loma  plaea  Tar  abroad, 
Whore  aailon  gang  lo  H>h  for  tod." 

o^v  senaiblj  that  dog  could  talk,  erety  reader  of  Bnna 
xovn  irell.  Hia  companion  wai  completely  conTinced  by 
.m.  Ha  made  it  ai  plain  ai  a  pike«t«%  that  your  rich, 
saipated,  faahionable  men  have  but  a  eorry  time  of  it ;  and 
•  do  BO  he  broached  Waldo  Emeraon'i  faTourite  doctrine  of 
I  doctrine  not  ao  atrange  or  noYel  aa  Mr. 
a  imagine*,  and  out  friend  there  ia  of  the  aame  opinion, 
[e  ia  a  philaeopher,  a  mature,  aedate,  iteady-going  dog,  an 
9ectioiiat«  huiband,  a  dutiful  father ;  in  ahoTt,  a  Tery  moral, 


But  he  hat  a  riTtl  in  that  Cluwlet'  ipaniel  on  kia  right,  and 
that  pug  with  a  blue  ribbon  jiut  before  him.  Well,  after  all 
be  hai  more  in  tii™  than  either  of  them. 

"  Hii  locked  lettered  braw  brau  coUar, 
Shoira  him  the  gentlemaa  and  leliiilar." 
And  if  he  would  not  be  quite  ao  faat,  but  read  PuniA  let*, 
and  itudy  uieful  knowledge  more,  aa  dop  are,  he  would  do 
Tery  wall  indeed.    The  doji  with  the  Tinut  i*  Me  the  ZVnet, 
you  can't  tell  what  it  it.    You  can't  calculate  how  it  will  turn 
on  a  qneadon;  what  aide  it  will  support;  all  that  you  can 
■afely  calculate  on  it  the  display  of  a  certain  amount  of  intelli- 
gence.   It  it  jiut  to  with  the  dog. 
The  next  engraving  hu  reference  to 


and  contrary  they  are  undoubtedly  )  at  contrary  aa  any 
imaginary  hutbtnd  and  wife,  referred  to  in  Milton  on 
■'  DiTOTCGi"  or,  perhapi,  what  ii  more  to  the  point,  at  any 


OOHTKaBT  Doat. 


model  dog — a  dog  of  year*  and  discretion— a  dog  in  whom  you 
;an  confide,  with  whom  you  may  do  buiinea*,  whose  adiice 
rou  may  atk  and  take— tuch  a  dog  at  would  write  a  good 
u-Cicle  on  the  wrongt  of  animals  in  the  "  Quarterly  '— anch  a 
1<^  aa  would  haye  great  influence  anywhere  for  hi«  aagacity, 
itrength  of  brain,  extent  of  information,  and  moral  worth.  It 
J  not  turpriaing  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  what  that  flippant 
jreyhound  ia  aaying;  and 'yet  he  pnta  up  with  it.  At  any 
rate,  he  ezhibita  no  etgn  of  impatience ;  your  intellectual  dogs 
oerer  do  thst ;  they  know  aa  well  at  we  mortal*  that 

The  depth  but  ni 

At  to  that  conceited  poodle  on  the  left,  with  AmcA,  all  he 
a  fit  for  ia  to  write  a  farce.  He  it  clever,  and  thinka  hinwelf 
so ;  but  he  haa  no  ttsmina,  air--no  principle* — your  fa«t 
clever  man  never  hat.  He  it  popular  with  the  fair ;  w<»a*a 
aie  eatily  impooed  upon ;  they  cannot  reai«t  a  thowy  exterior. 
Byion  voa  right — 


"  UtidtBs,  like  m 


It  by  glaii 


Ur.  and  Mrs.  Caudle  in  lifb.  Thatverylittle  terrier  looming  in 
the  distance  shows  fight,  and  thia  scraggy  mongrel  cur  would 
only  be  too  happy  to  accommodate  him,  if  hit  fit  friend  wat 
not  of  a  peaceable  character,  and  evidently  an  admirer  of 
arbitntion  in  preference  to  phyaical  force.  When  one  ia  thut 
tied  what  can  one  do,  but  thow  one'a  teeth  and  growl  a  bit, 
and  then  run  away }  and  this  i*  what  our  lean  and  angry  enr 
will  have  to  do.  The  more  he  chafes  the  worae  it  will  be  for 
>iini !  Neither  man  nor  dog  can  war  with  citcunutance. 
There  he  ia  tied,  chained  to  a  fat  peoce-lOTing  dog— a  di^ 
whole  bark  it  more  to  be  feared  than  hia  bite— a  dog  you  may 
inault,  apit  upon,  call  fool;  kick' even  where,  according  to 
Hudibras,  honour  ia  lodged,  and  take  any  liberty  with  him, 
and  yet  who  will  not  be  avenged.  Don't  truat  him  ;  auch  a 
dog  would  leave  you  in  the  lurch ;  and  were  you  attacked  by 
a  highwayman  or  a  footpad,  would  run  ofl'  like  the  poltroo» 
that  he  is.  Nor  is  the  cur  much  better.  He  would  be  quite 
a*  likely  to  bile  you  aa  the  man  that  knocks  you  down.  He 
i*  *ly,  treacherous,  ill-bred,  and  ha*  no  good  points  about 
him.  They  are  a  bad  lot.  The  two  are  not  worth  one  good 
dog.    They  are  a  pair  of  ill- conditioned,  iUrbred  rucalt,  and 


tOo 
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vrill  neTer  be  any  aise  to  themselTes  or  their  owners,  or  the 
public  at  large ;  they  are  not  worth  the  tax,  and  probably  liTe 
by  a  mean  and  unprincipled  eyaaion  of  it.  And  that  little 
plucky  terrier — the  eyident  hero  of  a  hundred  ilghta — knows 
it,  and  would  give  the  two  a  thorough  drubbing  if  they  would 
only  give  him  a  chance ;  and  serre  them  right. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  EAllL  OF  SOMERSET,  FOR 
THE  POISONING  OF  SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURY, 

Like  h\iman  life,  history  has  Its  mysteries.  Who  wrote  the 
Eikon  Basilike }  Who  was  the  man  in  the  Iron  Mask  ?  Who 
was  Casper  Hauser  ?  are  aome  few  of  the  questions  to  which 
Time,  the  great  solver,  brings  no  appropriate  reply.  The 
'oracles  are  damb.  No  revelation  conies  to  the  strained  and 
listening  ear/  All  is  dark  and  obscure.  One  of  these  dsrk 
-passages  in  English  history  is  the  trial  of  the  Barl  of  Somerset. 
The  actors  in  the  tragedy  have  long  vanished  from  the  scene. 
The  records  of  English  state  trials  and  the  archives  of  the  State- 
Paper  Ofhce  have  been  consulted  and  explored  with  but  little 
success.  The  student  is  still  left  in  a  state  of  bewilderment 
and  suspense. 

Ben  Jonson's  **  Masque  of  Hymen*'  was  represented  before 
King  James  I.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex  with  Lady  Frances  Howard.  The  noble  bridegroom 
had  attained  the  mature  age  of  fourteen  ;  Lady  Frances  owned 
to  having  witnessed  thirteen  summer  suns.  In  seven  years 
that  iU-fated  marriage  was  dissolved.  Those  seven  years  had 
not  left  this  lady's  name  without  reproach.  ,  Whilst  matrons 
and  midwives  were  left  to  decide  whether  the  Countess  of 
Essex  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  pure  virgin,  grave  bishops 
and  doctors  of  law  had  to  decide  whether  the  lady  had 
shown  any  cause  for  a  divorce.  According  to  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  Miss  Mounson,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Moiui- 
son,  with  her  face  thickly  veiled,  underwent  the  examination 
from  which  the  guilt  of  the  countess  led  her  to  shrink.  The 
judicial  inquiry  was  directed  by  Jasaea,  abd  terminated  as  the 
British  Solomon  desired.  The  vows,  which  as  a  girl  she  had 
made  before  the  perilous  gift  of  beauty  had  won  for  the 
countess  a  doubtful  name,  she  was  permitted  to  laugh  to 
scorn.  From  the  home  and  husband  of  her  spotless  youth, 
coi^cious  of  her  charms,  conscious  of  their  success,  in  her 
power  and  pride  she  went  forth  free. 

On  the  festival  of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  year  1013,  in  the 
ruyal  palace  of  Whitehall,  in  the  midst  of  England's  nobles 
and  princes,  on  the  very  spot  where,  on  the  same  day  eight 
years  before,  she  had  plighted  a  virgin  heart,  the  divorced 
countess  became  the  bride  of  the  king's  favourite,  Somerset. 
Of  this,  as  of  the  previous  wedding,  the  king  paid  the  expenses. 
To  this,  as  to  the  other,  the  same  dignitary  gave  the  solemn 
sanction  of  the  church.  In  her  long  hiir,  the  appropriate 
etiquette  of  that  day  for  virgin  brides,  the  countess  appeared 
at  the  altar  with  the  man  whose  love  she  had  long  souglit  to 
gain.  Wilson,  the  historian,  tells  us  that  those  who  saw  her 
face  might  charge  nature  with  too  much  hypocrisy,  for  har- 
bouring so  wicked  a  heart  under  so  sweet  and  bewitching  a 
',  countenance.  He  adds  that  she  had  grown  to  be  the  beauty 
of  the  court,  and  that  every  tongue  was  an  orator  at  her 
shrine.  Donne,  who  took  orders,  as  he  himself  says,  after  the 
age  of  forty  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  king  James,  wrote  on  the  day  of  the  marriage 
those  lines  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  published  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  the  concerts  of  the  metaphysical 
school,  of  which  Donne  and  Cowley  were  the  head.  On  the 
evening  of  the  wedding-day,  in  the  fashion  of  those  times, 
t^cre  was  a  *'  gallant  masque  of  lords."  The  masque,  how- 
ever, this  time  was  not  written  by  **  rare  old  Ben,"  but  by  his 
successful  rival,  Campion.  In  honour  of  the  newly-married 
couple,  Bacon  prepared  •*  the  masqua  of  flowers,"  which  was 
performed  in  Gray's  Inn,  at  an  expense  of  £2,000 ;  and  the 
lord  mayor  and  'aldermen  of  London  gave  a  grand  banquet  at 


the  Merchant  Taylors'  *Hall.  The  rich  metropolitan  t>. 
panies,  *  whose  merchants  were  even  then  princea,  \itti  \ 
each  other  in  offering  precious  gifts  to  the  illustrious  i. 
The  queen  gave  them  silver  dishes  curiously  enamelled.  : 
T.  Coke,  the  chief  justice,  presented  a  basin  and  co^.t 
silver  gilt ;  his  lady,  a  pot  of  goldl  Another  sycophant  ^' . . 
gold  warming-pan ;  another,  hangings,  worth  £1,500  ;  szl  .  *. 
a  sword  worth  £500,  besides  its  .workmanship  of  enan.c. 
gold,  which  was  worth  100  marks.  Another — bui  v 
extend  the  list  when  what  we  know  of  human  nature  le:^i* 
to  expect  that  no  gifts  would  be  considered  too  costly  ui '. 
favourites  of  a  king  ?  Nor  waa  the  church  behind  in  iu  oLi 
ings.    The  wife  of  a  bishop  presented  the  bride-cake. 

Three  years  passed — ^three  years  of  gorgeousness  and  w& 
tonness — of  fulness  of  head  and  pride  of  place — of  favou: 
the  part  of  the  pedantic  kinir,  and  of  flattery  on  that  c: 
cringing  court — and  again  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Sont^-rs 
were  the  observed  of  all  observers.  Many  of  the  most  ext..  .j 
scenes  in  English  story  have  occurred-  in  that  haU  of  W'ula 
Rufus,  in  which  they  then  held  up  their  hands.  Th.i 
shortly  after.  Bacon  heard  his  humiliating  doom;  U. : 
Strafford  stood  unconquered  to  the  last;  there  an  £r.^'..< 
king,  by  his  heroic  bearing,  more  than  half  redeemri  : 
errors  of  his  foolish  life  ;  there,  in  still  more  eventful  tli*. 
Burke  and  Sheridan,  in  immortal  speech,  pleaded  the  ai:..- 
rights  and  dynasties  of  Hindostan.  But  no  trial  that  t 
place  there  ever  collected  a  greater  crowd  within  its  \.^ 
than  did  that  in  which  the  favourite  of  a  king  stood  in  ]*.: 
of  his  life.  During  its  progress  all  places  of  amu&ement  ^t. 
deserted,  and  no  business  was  carried  on.  The  people,  ^^ 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  were  **  more  willing  to  be  looku^-cL  i 
this  business  than  to  follow  their  own."  From  ooiitenip.r.j 
letter- writers  we  learn  that  "  four  or  five  pieces  waa  . 
ordinary  price  for  a  seat  in  the  halL"  One  lawyer  gavt.  t. 
for  a  seat  for  himself  and  family  for  two  days.  Fiuy  y.r^\i 
were  given  for  a  comer  that  would  hardly  contain  a  ccr.n 
Lord  Chancellor  Eilesmere  sat  under  a  cloth  cf  state  at  :  i 
upper  end  of  the  hall  as  high  steward.  On  cither  siil^,  L  / 1 
little  below,  were  seated  the  twenty>one  peers  who  fcinio: :. 
court.  With  the  judges  sat  the  immortal  Coke.  At  m 
lower  end  of  the  hall  were  the  king's  council,  hcadL-d  ly  il 
attorney-general  Bacon,  who  throughout  the  trial  wab  all  tlj 
he  is  represented  in  the  admirable  antithesis  of  I^upe. 

In  the  trial  precedence  was  given  to  the  coimtess.  Oii  ± 
first  day  she  was  called  upon  to  answer  for  her  ciime.  Mx 
fortune  arrayed  her  in  a  sadder  grace.  When  they  >^^t'  Id 
men's  hearts  melted,  as  they  ever  do  when  beauty  and  yoiu 
appear  before  them  in  distress  and  tears.  Henc^;  it  U  On 
bosom  still  heaves  with  pity  for  Mary  Queen  uf  Scoio,  ^m 
that  other  royal  daughter  of  France,  whose  hair  became  Lid 
in  a  single  night.  With  **  a  low  voice  but  wondertui  fcariuU 
the  countees  confessed  her  guilt.  Pale,  but  calm  and  coUeii 
as  woman  can  be  when  she  is  face  to  face  with  sorrow, 
exchanged  the  halls  in  which  she  had  reigned  and  &h(.ne 
bright  particular  star,  and  which  she  had  lit  up  with 
loveliness,  for  the  gloomy  precincts  of  the  Tower.  It  is 
she  passionately  entreated  thnt  bhe  might  not  be  imprl^: 
in  the  room  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  died.  In  that  ti 
her  only  child  was  barn — that  child  became  the  mothtr  v: 
Russell  who  was  found  guilty  at  a  later  day  of  mistaken  aiia 
ment  to  English  freedom,  and  who  sealed  that  attaclm 
with  his  blood.  Who  after  this  will  ask.  Can  any  good  V 
come  out  of  Nazareth  > 

But  the  real  object  had  yet  to  be  effected.     On  the  '' 
succeeding  the  trial  of  his  wife,  the  Earl  of  Somerset  appt; 
at  the  bar.    It  was  observed  that  his  face  was  pale  aui 
eyes  were  sunk.    We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Somen c:  «i 
nut  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder ;  indeed,  it  i«  quc&ii  l< 
whether  Overbury  was  murdered  at  all.     Attempts  v 
made  to  poison  him,  but  without  success :  there  is  no  e\v^' 
whatever  to  show  that  Somerset  was  cognisant  of  thcs^.  H. 
James's  affection  for    Somerset  continued  unchanged- 
George  Villiers  never  appeared  at  court — ^iu  all  piub^biiji 
the  trial  would  never  have  taken  place.    As  it  w<is,  the  n 
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ig  was  tired  of  slobbering  the  old  fayourite  in  his  beastly 
ly.  Somerset's  trial  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
I  at  night.  At  that  late  hour,  by  the  feeble  torchlight 
It  i^limraered  through  the  hall,  before  men  who  a  few  days 
:vioii$ly  would  have  kissed  the  ground  on  which  he  trod,  he 
d  to  answer  the  charge  which  had  been  conducted  on  the 
rt  of  the  crown  by  the  keenest  wit  that  ever  appeared  at 
?  Eni^Hsh  bar.  Had  Bacon  been  the  reverse-,  the  result 
luld  have  been  the  same.  Of  course,  the  prisoner  was 
md  guilty.  The  earlier  Volumes  of  English  «tate  trials  are ' 
mped  with  indelible  disgrace.  With  judges  biassed,  with 
r?  witnesses,  with  lawyers  ready  to  compass  sea  and  land 
do  the  king*8  will,  it  was  in  vain  for  the  hapless  victim  to 
►k  to  extricate  himself  from  the  snare.  . 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  whose  supposed  murder  was  the* 
bject  of  the  trial,  was  a  man  well  known  in  the  literature  of 
\t  day.  Notwithstanding  the  galaiy  of  illiistriOiis  natnes  at 
It  time  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  fame,  "  The  Wife  "  and 
The  Characters"  of  Overbury  were  read  and  admired.  It 
IS  said  the  former  was  written  to  dissuade  Somerset  from 
jrrring  the  countess.  What  Overbury 's  precise  relations 
til  James  and  his  favourite  were,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say ; 
imerset  was  raised  from  comparatively  humble  life.  Over- 
iry  appears  to  have  been  essential  to  him — to  have  assisted 
'.1  wiih  his  counsel  and  knowledge — indeed,  to  have  done 

vyt^hing  that  his  patron  desired.  While  the  earl  had  been 
rr^ing  on-a  correspondence  with  the  countess,  Overbury  had 
ri't-n  the  letters  ;  but  fearful  that  his  own  power  would  be 
e.;kcned — or  really  desirous  to  save  the  earl  from  a  con- 
^xhn  he  might  deem  fraught  with  shame— he  did  all  he 
>uld  to  prevent  the  marriage  his  patron  had  so  much  at 
:'art.  Thus  he  made  enemies,  and  one  of  them  a  woman, 
hive  paMion  and  want  of  all  principle  have  acquired  for  her 
f  rnal  shame.  Northampton,  the  great-uncle  of  the  countess, 
^'l  Somerset,  appear  merely  tb  have  contrived,  as  was 
equently  done  in  those  days,  to  get  Overbury  into  the 
o\"er  with  the  intention  of  keeping  him  there  till  the  marriage 
IS  concluded.  .  The  mysterious  part  of  the  business  is,  the 
annexion  of  king  James  with  the  affair.  According  to  Roger 
oke,  "  it  was  commonly  said  that  Sir  T.  Overbury  had 
ent^d  some  stinging  sarcasms  upon  the  court,  which  came  to 
VI  king's  hearing.*'  The  Earl  of  Southampton,  in  a  letter 
et  r-xtant,  speaks  of  the  "  rooted  hatred  "  of  the  king  to 
Overbury.  If  James  was  the  murderer  of  Overbury,  his 
xtraordinary  conduct  to  Somerset  while  in  prison,  and  his 
qup.Uy  extraordinary  fears  with  respect  to  Somerset's  utter- 
ly: unseemly  revelations  at  his  trial,  become  intelligible.  If 
Aines  had  any  such  purpose,  Somerset  would  have  been 
^  are  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Hallam  observes :  •*  It  is  evident 
)verbury  was  master  of  a  secret  which  it  would  highly 
:i"e  prejudiced  the  king's  honour  to  have  divulged."  AVhat 
^  ^t  secret  was — whether  it  had  any  connexion  with  the  death 
f  Prince  Henry— whether  it  related  to  the  secret  vices  which 
ro  fair.tly  intimated  to  have  been  committed  in  the  inmost 
r^'f'5sc3  of  the  palace,  will  most  probably  be  now  for  ever  a 
nystt  ry.  The  wild  hate  and  wilder  revenge  of  the  countess 
mnot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  Had  her  agents  done  her 
^'Jtk,  of  her  other  crimes,  of  the  reckless  indulgence  of  a 
''?,  murder  would  have  been  the  climnx  and  inevitable  result, 
t  is  more  than  questionable,  however,  whether  Overbusy 
'I*  d  of  poison  at  all.  In  an  examination,  evidence  was  given 
0  show  that  Overbury  died  of  consumption.  This  evidence 
^'^s  suppressed  at  the  trial,  because  it  was  favourable  to 
^omor^et.  At  the  time,  however,  there  were  a  few  who 
clieved  Somerset  innocent  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
mnd  guilty.  Of  this  opinion  were  the  French  ambassador 
^nd  Sir  A.  Weldon.  According  to  an  old  memorandum  in 
>Tic  of  the  Lessly  papers,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
the  son-in-law  of  Sir  George  Moore,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
fower,  "  that  Somerset  was  innocent  of  Overbury's  murder, 
i^^t  that  he  was  prosecuted."  King  James  was  weary  of  him, 
^Tid  Buckingham  had  supplied  his  place.  This  opinion  we 
believe  to  be  correct. 

On  the  day  of  the  trial  Sir  Edward  Coke  said :  « I  desbe 


God,  that  the  precedent  of  Overbury  may  be  a  lesson  and  an 
example  against  this  horrible  crime,  and  therefore  may  be 
called  the  great  ogre,  of  poisoning."     It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  trial  was  not  carried  on  in  a  manner  more 
befitting  such  an  end.     No  great  moral  result  was  answered 
by  witnessing  the  very  men  who  fawned  at  the  feet  of  Somer- 
set when  in  power  and  the  favourite  of  a  king,  distorting 
evidence— suppressing  it  when  favourable  tb  the  accused — 
crediting  the  hear-say  evidence,  in  some  cases,  double  and 
tveble,  of  the  most  infamous  characters,  merely  because  it* 
was  knovra  that  the  favourite's  power  had  passed  away,  and« 
that  at  court  Yilliers  was  the  rising  star.   On  Somerset's  mar- 
riage Coke  and  his  lady  were  ready  with  their  offerings.     On 
the  trial,  taking  their  guilt  for  granted,  Coke  endeavoured  to 
prejudice  the  court  by  exclaiming,  "  Adultery  and  poison  go 
together.**     Bacon's  conduct  is  yet  more  disgraceful.     In  a 
subfequent  reign,  Coke  redeemed  his  reputation,  and  is  now 
reverenced  as  the  principal  author  of  the  Petition  of  Bights. 
Bacon's  utter  unscrupulousness — his  want  of  all  moral  prin- 
ciple— his  eagerness  to  puider  to  the  most  unrighteous  wishes 
of  the  king,  become  more  apparent  the  more  closely  his  con- 
duct is  watched.    In  spite  of  the  power  of  his  intellect — in 
spite  of  a  genius  yet  unrivalled  amongst  men — in  spite  of  a 
knowledge  of  all  human  and  sacred  science,  colossal  for  his 
day,  at  one  word  from  a  king,  or  a  king's  minion,  he  sinks  into 
a  fawning  parasite  and  a  despicable  tool.     Not  more  infamous 
was  Jeffreys  under  the  second  James,  than  was  Bacon  under 
James  the  First.    Bacon  had  offered  to  Elizabeth  at  any  time 
to  change  his  religion  to  please  her  ;  and  he  was  not  less  ser- 
vile to  her  successor  on  the  throne.      These  are  a  few  of 
his  expressions  of  obedience  and  attachment : — "  I  am  afraid 
of  nothing  but  that  the  Master  of  the  Horse  and  I  shall  fall  out 
who  shall  hold  your  stirrup  best,"    **  My  heart  is  set  on  fire 
to  sacrifice  myself   a  bumt-ofSerlng   or   holocaust  to  your 
Majesty's  service.'*    **  I  shall  be  ready,  as  a  chessman,  to  be 
placed  wherever  your  Majesty's  hand  shall  set  me."    '*  I  rest 
as  clay  in  your  Majesty's  hands."    **  I  have  ever  been  your 
man,  and  counted  myself  but  an  usufructuary  of  myself,  the 
property  being  yours."    "  Things  dedicated  and  vowed  cannot 
lose  their  character  or  become  common :  I  ever  vowed  myself 
to  your  service."     '*!  cannot  skill  of  scruples  in  your  IVIa- 
jesty's  service,"  he  writes,  after  tampering  with  the  judges  in 
Pcacham's  case.    "Your  care  of  me,"  writes  Bacon  to  the 
king,  *'  is  as  Scripture  says :    '  God  knoweth  them  that  are 
his.*  "    '*  Your  Majesty  imitateth  Chvist,  by  vouchsafing  me 
to  touch  the  hem  of  your  garment."    To  Prince  Charles,  after 
some  service  done  him,  after  his  fall,  he  writes :   '^  The  work 
of  the  Father  is  creation — of  the  Son,  redemption."    Somer- 
set's trial  admirably  illustrated  Bacon's  sycophancy;  during 
the  whole  course  of  it,  his  correspondence  with  the  king 
evinces  the  most  scandalous  disregard  to  equity  and  truth. 
Bacon  had  also  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter.    If  he 
gratified  Yilliers  by  the  conviction  of  Somerset,  Yilliers  would 
gratify  him  by  the  gift  of  the  chancellorship,  which  was  then 
expected  shortly  to  be  vacant.      One   good  turn  deserves 
another.    In  a  postscript  to  a  letter  written  about  this  time  to 
Sir  G.  Yilliers,  which,  like  a  lady's  postscript,  contained  the 
most  important  part,  he  says:     *'My  Lord  Chancellor  is 
prettily  amended.      I  was  with  him  yesterday  for  half  an 
hour.    Wc  both  wept.**    Bacon's  tears  are  perfectly  intelligible  ; 
nor  were  they  in  vain. 

Somerset  and  his  countess  went  forth  from  the  Tower — 
fallen  from  their  high  estate — shorn  of  their  glory — known 
only  to  be  shimned.  His  favour  and  her  beauty  had  alike 
lost  their  charms.  Men  shuddered  as  they  talked  of  her 
guilt  and  shame.  With  two  yet  more  abandoned  women — 
with  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  and  Tophana  of  Naples 
— did  a  later  generation  mingle  her  name.  In  the  next  reign, 
when  the  summons  had  gone  forth,  and  England's  patriots — 
her  Huntingdon  brewers  and  Buckinghamshire  gentry— were 
arming  for  the  field,  Somerset  made  them  ofiers ;  but  they 
needed  not  a  tainted  name.  For  years  the  miserable  pair  lived, 
on — to  mourn  the  past — ^to  cherish  for  each  other  a  growing 
hate. 
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THiptintiiigfiom  which  tnu  engraving  u  Uktn  U  bjacon-  Bnlwer  Hft:  "I  wu  toudud  onM  in  Tiaitinc  an  IiU 

t«niporai7  Qcnnan  artiit    Han  If eymheim  ha«  preiented  d«  eabin,  wltich  in  the  apiiit  of  eondeaeending  kinilnnw  the  Iij] 

with  a  thoroQghl;  home  picture ;  and  althoti|h,  as  it  auie  to  Bountiful  of  'jie  place  had  tnuufonned   into    the  gncdc 

be  the.caie.Oennan  peculiarity  maybe  deteetod  in  the  trailing  nestnen  of  an  Engliih  cottage,  tnuniog  rofea  up  tl»  ml 

foliage  and  the  outline  of  the  fignrea,  theie  ia  aonLething  to  glaiing  the  windowi,  and  bonding  the  mud  floor ;  —I  n 

homeir,  plain,  and  limple  in  the  compoaition,  that  it  deaervet  touched,  I  aaj,  with  the  homely  truth  which  the  poor  pani 

tiie  attention  of  all.    It  ia  erening,  and  the  raya  of  the  letting  uttered  aa  he  gated  half'grat^Ully,  half-indignantly,  at  d 

«un  are  falling  on  the  caaement ;  the  labour  of  the  day  ia  oTer;  change.    .'It  ia  allvery  kind,' laidhe,  in  hia  dialect,  which 

the  bifda  are  rooating  in  the  treea ;  the  cattle  are  at  paature ;  am  obliged  to  translate ;  '  tint  the  good  lady  does  not  kn^ 

and  tlu  peasant  haa  returned  to  hiahome,  and  in  calm  enjoy-  how  dear  to  a  poor  man  is  ererything  that  lenxinda  himof^b 

ment  looks  on  hia  imiling  wife  and  happy  group  of  children.  time  when  he  played  instead  of  working— theae  great  folk*  d 

It  ia  a  home  picture,  and  there  ia  a  charm  ahont  hom«  not  understand  ui ! '" 

which  we    all  undNitand.      "We  bear,"   aayi  one,   "our  "  Do  not  run  much  from  home,"  says  that  chnraiing  wiilr 

jiecataa  .with,  u«  abroad  and  at  home ;  their  atrium  ii   the  Uiaa  Bremer )  "  one's  own  h«arth  ia  of  more  worth  than  gold' 


heart.     Our  household  gods  are  the  memories  of  our  child-  STerylliing  about  the  picture  of  Herr  Ueyerheim  itpcr- 

hood  —  the  recollectiotu  of   the    hearth    round    which    we  fectly  in  keeping.    The  air  of  quietneas  and  repose  thxii 

gathered— of  the  fostering  hands  which  careased  ua — of  the  seen  in  the  lounging  Bgure  of  the  nuA,  as  he  leans  otcc  ikt 

acenes  of  all  the  cares  and  joya,  the  fT^Tirti^^  and  the  hopea,  opmed  hatch  and  watches  his  children  at  play,  ia  toimi  tim 

the  ineflahle  yearnings  of  love,  whidi  made  tu  int  acquainted  in  the  mother  aitting  in  the  sunshine,  and  in  the  littls  dm 

with  themystery  and  the  sanctity  of  home."  who  neatles  aa  her  bosom,  while  the  creeping  plant  on  lit 

No  matter  where  that  home  is  ;  whether  it  be  in  some  trellia  ia  not  stirred  by  a  breath  of  wind.    The  onlr  Ktm 

erowded  city   atreet,    or  pleaaant    country  town;    a  small  part  of  the  group  is  formed  by  the  boy  and  the  kitteou;b(bM 

Ashing  cottage,  peeping  from  a  thick  and  gloomy  eopae  of  a  plaything  India  amuaing  himself  and  his  playmates  wilbii, 

fin  and  larch  mdoak)  or  whether  it  be  lome  stately  banmial  walohing  with  thi  keen  glance  of  a  hunter  the  moTemcnti  nf 

manaion,  whose  coiridara  hate  echoed  to  tba  fbotatepa  of  the  yotug  cats.     Doubtlaas,   that  anxious'  look,   thai  nja 

royalty,  whoae  walls  have  laughed  a  liege  to  aoom,  and  whose  look,  indioatea  a  curiosity  which,  if  properly  daTeloped,  m; 

nave  Sgorea  in  history ;.  if  it  be  our  home.  It  it  very  dear  to  stimulate  Ihe  boy  to  work  and  study;  but,  badly  directed,  my 

ua — dearer  than  all  the  world  besides.  make  hia  a  treacharooi  and  cmel  man. 
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JOHN    MARSnALL. 


'■IE  conception  of  John  ManhKll's  life,  oi  eTcn  b  (lietch  ofit, 

Kould  be  fbimed  at  hi*  tomb,  and  uudei  the  infllienoe  of  tfae 
imple  ropublican  grandeur  of  its  laM  two  dijs.  There  ii  & 
ght  in  the  "lut  of  eirth"  that  girei  true  leljef  to  the  put, 
'he  manner  In  which  great  men  leave  their  enthly  itage,  and 
1o»e  the  diima  of  Me,  opetia  up  tnew  it«  plot  and  dcfiaei  iti 
horactcr.  True  to  thia  conviction,  we  recall  the  lut  retting. 
il»ce  and  the  lait  dayi  of  tte  great  Marshall. 

There  i«.  in  the  beautiful  oemetery  on  Shoccoe  Hill,  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  a  plain  white  marble  atone,  with  the 
bUowing  inacription;— "  John  Marahall,  eon  of  ITioma*  and 
ilary  Marahall,  waa  bom  on  the  24Ita  of  September,  17A5; 
ntemt&rried  with  Maty  Willia  Ambler  oa  the  3rd  of  January, 
iTS3;  anddeparced  thla  life  the  Sth  day  of  fuly,  1835."  Thia 
nscriptlon,  ao  aimple  and  characteristic  of  the  man,  wia 


glimmen  in  iti  own  decay,  and  finally  goct  oat  in  death,  no 
night  foilowB,  but  it  leaves  the  world  all  light,  all  on  Are, 
from  the  potent  contact  of  il»  own  ipirtt." 

That  Gontaot  we  are  piotid  U  feel,  and,  under  it«  InBnence, 
look  back  npon  the  noble  conrae  of  hii  life,  and  traoa  it  to  it* 
Bource,  with  winder  and  joy  aa  deep,  if  rwt  deeper,  than 
nature  awakena  in  oa  by  the  eourie  of  the  PoUnnao.  The 
eetine  of  hie  life  and  the  courte  of  that  river  lead  at  to  North 
Weatem  Virginia. 

John  Hanhall,  the  aoldier,  the  lawyer,  the  aenator,  the 
Beoretary  of  War  and  alio  of  State,  and  the  Chief  JuatiM,  waa 
bom  in  Germantown,  Faiquier  County,  Virginia,  on  the  21th 
of  September,  1753,  twenty  year*  before  the  revolutioii,  the 
eldest  of  a  fataily  of  fifteen  children,  all  of  whom  poeteaeed 
fine  intellects.    Colonel  Thomas  Harahall,  hU  father,  was  a 


written  by  himaelf,  with  the  exception  of  the  lost  dates,  not 
more  than  two  daya  before  his  death,  at  whiuh  time  he 
directed  that  hia  body  should  be  laid  with  hia  wife's,  who  had 
ilied  a  short  time  befure,  and  that  a  plain  stone  ahonld  mark 
the  place  of  their  rest.  They  were  lovely  and  united  in  their 
lices,  and  in  death  they  were  not  divided. 

By  that  tomb  we  feel  that  we  are  in  company  with  the  dust 
of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  revolution.  His  deeds 
underlie  the  aupcrstructuie  of  the  nation's  greatness.  His 
spirit  Blill  livis  in  the  defenders  of  the  constitution.  "A 
superior  and  commanding  intellect,"  it  has  been  eloquently 
taid,  "  is  not  a  temporary  flame,  burning  btightly  for  a  while 
and  then  giving;  place  to  returning  darkness.  It  is  rather  a 
tpark  of  fervent  heat,  as  well  as  radiant  light,  with  power  to 
trkindle  the  common  mass  of  hummi  mind )  so  that  wh»t»  it 
Tot.  IIL— No.  XVIH, 


planter  of  moderate  forttihe  and  education,  but  rich  in  the 
gifts  of  nature.  '  He  was  a  self-moda  man,  and  one  of  no 
aeco'nd-rate  ability.  Aa  a  parent,  he  bears  to  hia  son  a 
relation  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  Martha  Washington 
sustains  to  "the  father  of  Ms  country."  The  charaoter*  of 
both  weremunly  the  reaulta  of  their  domeatie  education. 

From  his  home  we  turn  to  hia  early  walks.  The  soenea 
in  which  he  leamt  to  think  and  build  up  his  own  choneter, 
under  the  guidance  of  an  observing  father,  were  of  a  rural  and 
pleasing  nature.  Farquier  County  was,  at  the  time, of  his. 
birth,  a  comparatiTely  new  settlement  of  the  whites.  The 
Ocoquan  and  the  head  watera  of  the  Rspp^Bnock  were  not 
then  household  streams.  Their  names  were  eomewhat  strange 
in  the  talk  of  the  fireside.  The  agreeably  diversifl^  snrfsrt 
waa  but  partly  svbdued.     In  such  scenes  yeung  Marshall  Teh 
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the  power  of  nature,  and  in  conYerse  with  the  land-and-water 
features  of  his  native  country,  nursed  his  dawning  poetic 
tmaiginationi  and  that  eonoeptive  power  that  gave  Kim  such 
pscendancy  as  an  expounder  and  teacher  of  the  principles  of 
constitutional  law. 

The  early  education  of  the  children,  in  those  circumstances, 
necessarily  deyolyed  upon  the  father.  He  assumed  it  as  a 
trust,  and  dcTOted  himself  to  the  noblest  of  parental  duties--^ 
the  infoiming  and  training  of  the  mind  of  his  children.  He 
aupenntended  the  studies  of  his  eldest  son,  and  early  formed 
in  him  a  taste  for  English  literature.  Young  Marshall  had 
transcribed  Pope's  **  Essay  on  Man"  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

Tbi^  early  Introduction  to  poetry  we  regard  as  %  happy 
event  m  the  chain  of  influences  that  developed  his  character. 
Poetry  harmonises  the  diversity  of  early  life,  and  becomes  a 
main  agent  in  educating  the  conceptive  faculty — a  faculty  so 
necessary  to  every  noble  character.  The  sentiments  of  Pope's 
poetry,  and  especially  hi^  **  Essay  on  Man,"  so  interwoven 
with  a  material  pantheism,  are  not  always  healthy  nor  well 
adapted  to  nourish  the  rising  thoughts  of  the  young  mind. 
The  poison  is  fortunately  so  latent  as  not  to  be  called  into 
action  by  the  contact  of  the  juvenile  reader.  This  was  the 
case  with,  young  MarshalL  His  mind  was  too  young,  fresh, 
and  healthy,  and  under  too  good  teaching  to  extract  the  evil, 
and  took  to  itself  those  passages  that  impress  us  with  the 
folly  of  petty  conventional  distinctions  and  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  in  after«life  contribute  not  a  little  to  the 
elevation  of  the  individual  ip  his  views  of  civilisation  and  the 
character  of  a  true  state.  The  acquaintance  with  poetry,  thus 
early  formed,  was  not  only  productive  in  its  influence  over  the 
formation  of  his  mind,  but  also  in  creating  a  love  for  the 
muse.  He  learnt  to  appreciate  poetic  thought;  he  leamt 
also  its  art,  and  used  it  in  creating  for  himself  some  of  the 
purest  pleasure  of  youth.  The  love  and  the  art  were  both  a 
part  of  his  natursl  growth,  for  it  is  well  known  that  he 
cherished  both  during  hii  life. 

The  schoolboy  days  of  Marshall  were  few,  and  mainly  of  a 
domestic  character.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  seat  about 
one  hundred  miles  firom  home,  and  placed  under  the  eare  of  a 
respectable  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell.  At  the  end 
of  one  year  he  returned  home,  and  continued  his  studies 
tmder  the  care  of  the  pastor  of  the  parish,  a  Scotch  gentle* 
man,  who  resided  in  his  father's  family*  During  the  year 
which  he  remained  under  his  care,  he  was  so  far  advanced  as 
to  have  commenced  reading  Horaee  and  Llvy* 

This,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  was  the  amount  of  his 
education.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  advantages  of  a  college 
education  $  nothing  of  the  evil  or  good  resulting  from  compe- 
tition. In  self-reliance  he  quietly  sought  an  education,  and 
by  his  own  potent  efforts  obtained  a  mastery  over  the  classics, 
and  built  up  a  mind  as  American  and  an^ytioal  ai  any  that 
has  ever  done  honour  to  our  country. 

Reverting  to  the  facts  and  influences  that  enter  into  his 
early  training,  we  see  in  him  another  instance  of  the  supe* 
riority  of  a  well-directed  home  education  over  every  other 
form  of  training.  Nature>and  the  family  are  ottf  primary 
schools,  and  where  intelligent  fathers,  or  mothers,  undertake 
the  duty  of  superintending  the  studies  of  their  childxen,  in 
them  we  have  an  order  of  mind  which  the  formal  school  and 
ooUege  seldom*  if  ever,  produce,  iliatare  and  the  intelligent 
StjnUj  almoat  necessarily  combine  tuition  and  instruction  with 
that  kind  of  influence  which  educes  thought  and  trains  it  for 
practical  life.  We  are  almost  induced  by  this  train  of  thought 
to  believe  that,  although  we  have  gained  much  in  the  machi- 
nery and  art  system  of  education,  we  have  lost  more  in  its 
truthfulness,  and  spirit,  and  power.  Men  and  women,  as 
we  now  find  them,  are  rarely  educated.  Individual  thought 
forms  but  little  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  social  conversation 
or  public  discoiirse. 

While  young  Marshall  was  thus  forming  his  character, 
and  giving  fixity  to  those  habits  of  thought  and  feeling 
that  were  afterwards  to  impart  solidity  and  prosperity  to 
the  institutions  of  his  coimtry,  the  future  United  States  were 
shaking  off  their  dependence  on  the  sovereign  will  of  England, 


and  agitating  the  question  of  taxation  and  repr—entatica. 
When  he  commenced  his  eighteenth  year,  the  oontioTexf;{ 
between  England  and  her  North  American  coloskiea 
assumed  a  serious,  and  even  stormy  chsracter.  He  enter 
into  the  dispute  with  seal,  espousing  the  aide  of  his  oouctij 
and  vindicating  her  rights  with  a  warm  and  weU-direcL 
enthusiasm.  His  feelings* were  practical.  He  atudied 
rudiments  of  military  exercise,  and  engaged  in  training 
militia  company  in  hii  own  neighbourhood.  The  politia 
essays  of  the  day  were  read^the  heralds  of  the  rights  sai 
wrongs  of  his  country.  Thus,  in  connexion  with  a  Tolunt&q 
independent  oompany,  he  began,  his  career  as  a  soldier,  sn 
we  may  also  add,  as  a  patriot. 

In  1775,  he  was  appointed,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  the 
lieutenant  in  a  company  of  minute  men.    A  few  months 
his  appointment  he  marched,  according  to  orders,  to  the  reb 
of  Norfolk,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Great  Brid 
with  the  English  imder  Lord  Dunmore,  who  waa  signal! 
repulsed.    Marching  with  the  provincials  to  Norfolk,  he  v 
present  when  it  was  set  on  fire  by  a  detachment  from  th^ 
English  ships  which  were  Ijring  in  the  river. 

In  1776,  when  twenty»one  years  of  age,  he  was  appointd 
lieutenant  in  the  Uth  Virginia  regiment  in  the  continei;iai 
serrioe,  and  marched,  according  to  orders,  to  the  north,  b 
1777,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and,  as  sueL 
served  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  (iermantown,  and  Mcni 
mouth«  He  passed  the  winter  of  1778— so  memorable  for  tli^ 
sufferings  and  misery  of  the  continental  soldiers — at  Yallr 
Forge.  He  was  one  of  the  partierthat  covered  the  assault 
Stony  Point  in  1779.  The  term  of  the  enlistment  of 
Virginia  troops  expired  in  1780,  when  Captain  Marshall  watl 
ordered  home  with  the  other  officers,  to  take  charge  of  rocl^ 
men  as  the  state  legislature  could  raise  for  them.  The  coursa 
of  military  events,  over  which  he  had  no  control,  terminated, 


with  his  recall,  his  service  as  a  soldier,  if  we  except  a  shor. 


period  at  the  close  of  1780  and  the  beginning  of  1781,  but  zi*:!: 
before  he  had  endeared  himself  to  Washington.  He  had  eeea 
and  done  enough  in  this  capacity  to  prepare  him  for  the  noble; 
spheres  of  civil  and  judicial  life. 

During  the  season  of  inaction  that  followed  his  retiim 
home,  he  paid  attention  to  the  study  of  law.  .  He  took  up 
the  commentaries  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,  which  he  had. 
laid  down  for  the  more  exciting  puriuits  of  military  life.  Ht 
attended  a  course  of  law  lectures,  given  by  Mr.  Wythe,  after, 
wards  ChanoeUor  of  Virginia ;  and  also  a  course  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  delivered  by  Mr.  Madison,  the  president  at  tha: 
time  of  William  and  Mary  College. 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  he  obtained  a  licence  to  practice 
law.  The  practice  was,  however,  for  awhile  suspoided,  fini 
by  his  return  to  the  army  for  a  few  months,  and  then  by  the 
invasion  of  Virginia  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  courts  weft 
closed,  and  were  not  re- opened  till  after  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  After  that  event,  Marshall  resumeii 
the  practice  of  the  law,  and  in  a  short  time  reached  no  ordi' 
nary  elevation  at  the  bar. 

He  was  elected  in  the  spring  of  1782  to  the  state  legialatme, 
and  aoon  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  executive  coua- 
oil.  The  next  year  opened  with  an  event  that  ahed  a  sweet 
radiance  over  nearly  the  whole  of  hia  future  life,  of  sXmost 
fifty  years.  In  January^  1783^  he  maixied  Miss  Mary  Willis 
Ambler,  daughter  of  the  atate  treasurer^  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  while  in  the  army— a  lady  worthy  of  his  a^ctiooi. 
He  resigned,  the  auoceedii^  yaar,  his  aeat  at  the  council 
boards  and  returned  to  the  bar.  His  services,  however,  were 
too  much  needed  in  legislation  to  admit  of  his  following  his 
own  inclination,  which  diaposed  him  for  legal  practice  rather 
than  political  debate  or  executive  council,  and  he  was  again 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  for  his  native  county,  and 
afterwards  for  the  county  of  Henrico.  His  sphere,  which,  up 
to  this  period,  had  been  somewhat  limited  and  unstable,  was 
about  to  be  enlarged  and  fixed ;  and  in  the  course  of  tk 
providential  events  which  had  shaped  his  character,  and  in 
which  he  had  been  neither  an  unfaithful  nor  a  disobedient 
servant,  he  waa  about  to  be  pressed  forward  to  the  full 
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(Esure  of  his  life.  Up  to  this  period  he  had  done  little 
jre  than  deTelop  his  mind  fully,  and  heeome  conscious  of 
i  own  energies.  He  was  prepared,  hj  the  experience  and 
(cipline  of  the  past,  to  render  to  his  country  a  service  that 
•  and  our  posterity  are  hkeHy  to  underralue,  but  can  never 
'get.  MiiTshall  is  not  appreciated.  He  is  too  great  to  be  a 
pular  favourite. 

rhe  country,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  dangerous  and  difficult 
Mtion.  The  genius  of  Jefferson  and  his  associates  had  pro- 
:ted  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  the  heart  and  hand 
d  mind  of  Washington  had  achiered  it  The  revolutionary 
ir  had  closed,  and  peace,  like  a  lo&g- wished- for  dawn,  came  - 
last,  but  came  to  reveal  the  wretchedness  of  a  people  whose 
ly  greatness  seemed  to  be  the  glory  of  enfranchised  liberty, 
le  storms  of  the  open  sea  had  been  endured  and  passed  by 
e  national  ship ;  but  now  she  lay  among  breakers,  beating 
avily  upon  a  rocky  coast,  waiting  for  a  pilot  to  guide  her 
to  a  peaceful  port. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  us,  elated  with  the  unexampled 
osperity  and  growth  of  the  country,  to  estimate  its  condition 
the  close  of  the  revolution ;  and,  without  such  an  estimate, 
is  eqaally  impossible  to  appreciate  the  mind  and  services  of 
irshall.  Political  questions  of  a  searching  and  somewhat 
stracting  nature  agitated  the  whole  confederacy.  It  was 
most  spasmodic.  The  country  was  impoverished ;  the 
itional  finances  were  in  an  exceedingly  lo«r  state;  agri- 
ilture  and  conmierce  were  paralysed;  credit  was  almost 
>8troyed  ;  legal  relations  were  embarrassing ;  and  leaders  of 
)ubtful  principles — always  too  numerous  in  a  popular 
rremment — and  men  of  ruined  fortunes,  inflamed  the  public 
ind  by  various  devices.  The  p<wers  of  Congress,  so  often 
ippled  by  the  inaction  of  th«  states  .during  the  war,  were,  at 
8  close,  so  much  relaxed  as  to  be  inadequate  for  the  work  of 
Hcient  government.  Out  of  this  state  of  things,  how  was 
rder  to  spring  ?  To  add  to  tiie  wretchedness  of  the  country, 
ro  parties  arose — the  one  set  on  ending  all  public  evils  by 
le  establishment  of  an  adequate  government,  with  their  views, 
instituted  to  act  immediately  on  the  people ;  and  the  other 
s  finnly  set  upon  the  confirmation  of  state  authority,  and  the 
ialous  supervision  of  federal  influence.  In  this  state  of 
lings,  so  full  of  the  elements  of  discord  and  dissolution, 
[arshall  at  once  arrayed  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Union, 
nd,  with  a  kindred  nature,  warmly  affiliated  with  Washington 
tid  Madison.  The  topics  of  paper-money,  taxation,  public 
rcdit,  civil  justice,  and  the  continuance  or  separation  of  the 
tates,  were  the  engrossing  questions  of  the  day,  and  afforded 
mple  scope  for  the  contentions  of  the  two  great  political 
iTties. 

The  federal  constitution,  under  the  auspices  of  Washington 
nd  other  noble-minded  patriots  of  the  revolution,  was  received 
it  first  most  favourably  in  Virginia,  but  soon  encountered  a 
evere  but  honourable  opposition*  Men  of  the  highest  Intel- 
ectual  powers  opposed  it.  The  crisis  approached.  The 
>erpetuity  of  the  iTnion  depended  in  no  small  degree  on  the 
•doption  of  that  instrument,  as  sanctioned  by  Washington. 
Marshall  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  of  Yir- 
^nia,  which  met  in  June,  178S,  to  consider  the  new  constitu- 
Aon.  Here  begins  that  course  of  public  service  which  endears 
lim  to  the  nation  and  every  lover  of  political  freedom  and  • 
philosophy.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Madison,  he  secured  its 
^dopt'ion,  and  thus  gave  to  it  the  weight  of  Yirginian  authority, 
although  earnestly  opposed  by  Henry,  Mason,  and  Grayson. 

Daring  the  protracted  debate,  Marshall  gave  undoubted 
cridence  of  the  true  character  of  his  mind  ;  and  on  the 
question  of  the  power  of  taxation,  power  over  the  militia,  and 
the  power  of  the  judiciary,  displayed  the  fine  analytical 
features  of  his  mind,  and  that  clear  insight  into  the  great 
pnnciples  of  political  philosophy,  on  which,  in  their  application 
to  constitutional  law,  he  afterwards  reared  the  noble  super- 
Rtracture  of  his  fame.  The  discussion  lasted,  or  rather  raged,  ' 
^OT  twenty-flve  days,  during  which  time  nine  states  adopted 
the  constitution.  The  debates  of  the  Convention  are  in  print, 
hut  not  the  fiery  energy  with  which  the  constitution  was 
repeatedly  assailed,  and  the  keen  force  of  thought  by  which 


every  assault   was  repelled  and  the  constitution  vindioated. 
It  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  ten  votes. 

Afcer  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  Mr.  Marshall  wn 
desirous  to  abandon  the  arena  of  politics  and  devote  himself 
entirely  to  the  law—the  choice  of  his  heart.  He  was,  however, 
elected  to  the  legislature  for  the  city  of  Richmond,  in  1788, 
and  continued  to  represent  that  city  till  the  close  of  the 
session  of  1791,  when  he  again  retired  to  his  profession,  from 
which  he  was  soon  called  by  the  interest  which  the  French 
revolution  awakened  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Marshall 
was  a  decided  friend  of  France,  and  espoused  the  new  move- 
ment in  that  country  with  a  zeal  that  roused  against  him  the 
wrath  fif  the  press.  His  defence  was  sincere  and^oble. 
There  was  no  decline  in  his  popularity.  He  was  again 
elect€fd  to  the  legislature  for  Richmond,  although  he  was  not 
a  candidate. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  he  was  to  assume  some- 
thing of  his  true  position  before  the  country.  The  treaty  i 
which  Mr.  Jay  had  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  in  179 i> 
became  the  subject  of  extended  discussion,  and  we  may  add, 
of  deep  popular  opposition.  The  senate  had  advised  its 
ratification,  and  Washington  had  actually  ratified  it.  Still 
the  opposition  continued.  It  was  boldly  assumed  that  the 
negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty  by  the  executive  was  un- 
constitutional. Mr.  Marshall  saw  the  gathering"  storm,  and 
looked  anxiously,  upon  the  deep  and  extended  opposition  of 
Virginia.  He  vindicated  the  treaty  in  public  meetings.  He 
vindicated  it  in  the  legislature,  and  in  a  speech,  weighty  and 
effective,  maintained  that  the  ratification  of  a  commercial 
treaty  was  within  the  limits  of  executive  power.  His  argu- 
ment was  final,  and  by  it  he  became  generally  known  through- 
out the  nation. 

Marshall  was  now  looked  upon  with  profound  respect  and 
confidence.  Washington  offered  him  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General.  He  declined  it.  Afcer  the  recall  of  Mr.  Monroe 
from  France,  he  was  solicited  to  accept  the  appointment  as  his 
successor;  but  he  declined.  In  1797,  less  than  a  year  from 
the  time  of  the  first  offer,  Mr.  Adams,  then  president,  ap- 
pointed him  with  Mr.  Gerry  and  General  Pinckney,  on  a 
special  mission  to  the  French  republic. 

Mr.  Marshall  now  comes  before  tis  as  a  diplomatist.  The 
duty  of  preparing  the  official  papers  devolved  mainly  on  him. 
The  mission  was  honourably  fulfilled.  He  maintained  the 
integrity  of  the  American  character  against  the  corrupt 
Directory.  His  letters  to  Talleyrand,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations,  are  justly  regarded  as  among  the  most  able  and 
effective  diplomatic  papers  that  have  honoured  the  nation. 

Shortly  afcer  his  return  to  Virginia,  he  became,  at  the 
special  request  of  Washington,  a  candidate  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  was  elected  in  1799.  During  his  stay  in 
Congress,  an  opportunity  occurred  for  the  display  of  his  rare 
analytical  powers  of  mind.  It  was  the  case  of  Thomas  Nash, 
who  had  committed  a  murder  on  board  the  British  ship 
"  Hermione,"  and  then  sought  an  asylum  within  the  United 
States.  His  delivery  had  been  demanded  by  the  British 
minister.  Mr.  Marshall,  in  a  speech  of  great  forensic  power, 
established  the  point  that  the  crime  was,  on  principles  of 
public  law,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  and  that, 
under  the  constitution,  the  case  was  not  subject  to  the  judi- 
ciary, but  to  the  executive.  The  distinctions  between  these 
two  departments  were  drawn  and  maintained  with  such  a  force 
of  reason,  that  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  was  to  reply  to  him,  de-  ^ 
clined,  saying  to  one  of  his  friends.:  "  You  may  answer  that  if 
you  choose;  I  cannot."  The  argument  exhibits  the  highest 
powers  of  intellect. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr.  Marshall  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  War.  A  rupture  between  the  President  and 
Colonel  Pickering,  then  Secretary  of  State,  occurred  soon 
afterwards,  and  Mr.  Marshall  was  appointed  his  successor. 
His  papers  as  Secretary  of  State  are  of  the  highest  order. 
"  His  despatch  of  the  20th  of  September,  1800,"  says  Mr. 
Binney,  "  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  first  order  of  state  papers, 
and  shows  the  most  finished  adaptation  of  parts  for  the  station 
of  an  American  Secretary  of  State."    His  state  papers  are 
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peiv(ided\>y  a  peculiar  reach  of  compTeheiuioD  and  ctCLiinEBl 
of  diacrimmttioD — two  qualities  rarel;  found  in  the  lame  mLad. 

A  new  spheic  wai  about  to  open  before  him,  one  for  which 
he  had  git-en,  again  and  again,  the  luongeat  indicKtion  of 
fitneaa.  He  wm  appointed  Chief  Juitice  of  the  United 
States,  Janu&rf  the  Slat,  1801— the  epoch  of  hii  greatneai. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Marshall,  as  Chief  Justice,  extends  over 
a  period  of  thirty-four  yeocs,  and  is  not  only  the  longest  on 
record,  but  aUo,  in  our  esiimBtion,  the  noblest.  Judicial 
historj,  in  our  judgtneot,  piesenta  no  form  ao  gre^t  and 
symraetrical  as  that  of  Marshall.  It  remains  for  his  own 
profession  to  do  him  justice.  The  reach  and  dignity  of  hii 
mind  nfaced  him  aboTe  the  admiration  of  the  mulLitude. 
The  prscessea  of  his  mind,  in  inTestigating,  expounding,  and 
applying  the  most  intricate  and  lofty  legal  principles,  ue 
•imple  and  gnnd.    Hi*  decisions  vrere  not  formed  solely  by 


unknown  to  history.  It  had  no  antecedent  in  Europe.  Tm 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  h««  power  to  detwmiiii, 
without  appeal,  not  only  its  own  jurisdiction,  but  alto  tbn 
of  the  legislature  and  executive,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  ilij 
power  to  &x  and  define  the  constitution  ;  and  from  ila  dei;i»L<j| 
there  is  no  appeal. 

The  exarciae  of  this  power,  when  thus  riewed,  must  ein 
present  an  ot^ect  of  sublime  coatemplatioD.  What  muic  t, 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  Marshall !  There  were  few,  if  uj,! 
precedenti,  Theprinciplei  that  were  to  regtdate  it  were  yrt  i; 
be  evolTsd ;  and  the  nation  waited  for  their  CTolution.  TU 
federal  instrument,  it  is  true,  was  adopted  ;  but  the  prindpin 
on  which  it  was  to  be  interpreted  were  yet  to  be  discoTClcd. 
and  on  them  depended  what  the  constitution  was  to  be,  sod, 
indeed,  the  grandeoi  and  unity  of  the  nation  itself. 

Judge  Minhill  approached  his  duti«i,  impreEsed  with  tSu! 


thu  authority  of  statutes  and  the  features  of  apecijit  cues. 
Principles  were  to  be  settled,  and  to  this  work  he  brought 
the  keenest  analysis,  deep  political  philosophy,  and  a  superior 
dignity  of  nature.  Vi'ith  such  qualifications,  he  looked 
doiin  upon  his  subject,  and  commanded  the  whole  field  of 
relations  aa  from  a  lofty  watch -tow  or. 

He  was  a  consummate  judge.  He  was  more.  Ue  was  also 
a  profound  political  philosopher.  The  narrow  sphere  of 
equity,  so  nobly  filled  by  Lord  Eldon,  could  not  contain  him. 
He  passed  it  in  inquiry,  and  demanded  for  its  basis,  the 
existence  and  recognition  of  the  eternal  principles  of  rectitude. 
His  forensic  powers  arc  radiant  with  the  light  of  a  true 
statesman  and  legislator.  The  special,  in  his  Tiew,  is  to  be 
approached  and  adjudicated  as  a  particular  instance  of  a 
general  principle. 

These  vast  and  new  qualifications  in  a  chief  juttice  were 
demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Court— the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  era  of  individual  ciiilisation.    Its  powers  were 


grfeatnns  of  the  difiiculties  that  beset  them,  but  a 
his  own  integrity  and  resources.  A  nation  was  to  be  eetib.  ^ 
lished;  the  pillars  of  Ituth,  on  which  it  rested,  were  to  be 
laid.  With  a  clear,  eomprehensive  survey,  he  saw  at  once  itui 
the  principles  on  which  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Cunn 
shoold  be  exercised  could  not  be  found  in  the  ordinarr 
maxims  of  law  and  cases  of  simple  equity,  and  turned  to 
legislaiire  and  political  philosophy. 

He  vtM  uded,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  in  bis  inquiries  and  lit 
discharge  of  his  high  duties  by  a  directive  sagacity,  posuned 
only  by  those  whose  education  has  encouraged  Eelf-reliurc, 
He  fell  hack  upon  experience,  and  interrogated  the  initintu 
of  the  people.  Nature,  with  whom  he  had  long  kept  liliUii] 
company,  and  the  light  of  virtue,  which  he  loved,  did  not  M 
him.  Ue  abandoned  theory  and  speculation  and  techniolitiss, 
and,  intent  on  developing  and  consolidating  a  nation,  I'rugii' 
the  lawa  and  principles  of  its  development  in  life,  the  forNcf 
things,  and  the  Icssoni  of  obedience  to 
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h»  system  of  eiTil  moralitj*  He  did  so  with  ft  ^IsguUr.- 
ombination  of  political  and  legal  wisdom,  sioiplo  obedience 
nd  reverence  to  law,  and  the  most  searching  inquiry  into  its 
>rincipleSy  which,  when  discoTered,  he  expounded  and  ai^plied 
rTen  to  the  regulation  of  law  itself,  as  the  rational  deduction 
*i  moral  truth,  which  every  conscience  was  bound  to  obey. 
So  was  successful ;  the  grandeur  and  unity  of  the  federal 
>rganisatioii  were  secured.  We  now  look  back,  at  the  distance 
>f  ^Yiteen  years  frimk  his  deceatt,  to  pay  him  the  highest 
reverence  allowable  to  mortals,  as  one  of  the  great,  i<  not  the 
^eatest  founder  of  the  American  nation. 

The  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  country  as  Chief 
Justice,  none  but  the  loftiest  minds  in  the  legal  profession  are 
capable  of  estimating.  As  a  judge,  where  in  th^  history  of 
judicial  polity  is  to  be  found  one  of  such  dimensions  ? — a 
mind  so  comprehensive,  systematic,  and  profound }  Learning 
in  him  was  practical  sense ;  and  professional  science,  the 
classification  of  the  details  of  general  reason. 

The  services  which  he  rendered,  if  beyond  the  reach  of 

ordinary  appreciation,  are,  from  their  effectiyeness,  within  the 

range  of  ordinary  contemplation.    The  merchant,  the  farmer, 

and  the  meohanic  may  not  be  able  to  examine  his  labours  and. 

trace  the  processes  of  his  mind  to  their  grand  result ;  but  they 

can  feel  his  movements,  and  know  that  they  are  only  the 

extension  of  the  principles  of  human  life.    They  feel  that  his 

energies  are  well  directed,  and  in  ^e  steady  course  of  the  ship 

of  state,  know*that  he  has  successfully  grappled  with  truth 

and  faithfully  applied  it.  He  is  always  comprehensive,  always 

demonstrative,  and  in  his  whole  course,  seems  to  unite  the 

porest  integrity  with  the  most  reverent  devotion  to  truth  and 

justice.    We  know  but  one  that  can  be  compared  to  him  in 

the  greatness  of  his  services,  the  character  of  his  mind,  and 

the  simplicity  of  his  virtue.    His  life  and  that  of  Washington 

should  be  familiar  to  the  humblest  American,  and  by  their 

attentive  study,  the  people  should  learn  to  cherish,  and  if 

possible  perpetuate,  the  more  than  Roman  greatness  that  was 

native  to  them  and  the  other  foxmders  of  the  nation. 


These  views  of  Marshall,  the  Eoldier,  the  lawyer,  the  states- 
man, the  diplomatist,  and  the  chief  justice,  exhibit  him  as  a 
vast  but  beautiful  form  of  passionless  intellect,  investigating 
the  most  complex  questions  of  common  and  constitutional 
law,  with  a  mind  at  once  analytical  and  comprehensive,  and 
uttering  his  decrees  vrith  the  most  dignified  but  unaffected 
wisdom.  They  exhibit  only  his  public  character,  and  that, 
mainly  with  reference  to  his  public  services.  His  private 
character  is  equally  commanding.  He  lived  in  a  style  of  strict 
sidsplicity.  At  Washington,  and  at  Kichmond,  he  avoided 
all  ostentatious  display ;  and  in  his  home,  preserved  his  cha- 
racteristics. He  was  eminently  social,  and  when  freed  from  the  ■ 
pressure  of  duty,  was  pleased  to  pass  a  convivial  hour  with 
his  friends.  His  love  of  Nature  •  remained  fresh  to  the  last. 
While  at  Richmond,  he  often  visited  his  farm,  in  the  county  of 
Henrico,  and  once  a  year  passed  some  time  at  another  farm 
of  his,  near  his  birth-place.  His  affections  were  puze  and  en- 
during. Fifty  years  he  passed  in  the  most  happy  intercourse 
with  his  wife,  and  at  his  own  request,  reposes  with  her  in  death. 

Before  we  close  this  sketch,  we  must  notice  the  contribution 
of  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  literature  of  his  country.  The 
eventful  scenes  of  his  life,  the  weight  of  his  responsibilities, 
and  the  time  necessarily  devoted  to  legal  studies,  forbade  that 
delicacy  of  culture  which  shows  itself  in  a  beautiful  style,  but 
did  not  forbid  the  weightier  matters  of  thought  and  the 
excellence  of  manner  of  treatment.  His  *'  Biography  of 
Washington"  and  "History  of  the  Revolution"  will  ever 
remain  remarkable  works  as  long  as  candour,  accuracy,  dis- 
crimination, and  comprehension  are  excellencies  in  an  authov^ 
These  works  are  confessedly  the  most  authentic  account  of 
the  greatest  man  and  greatest  event  of  modem  times — 
Washington  and  the  American  Revolution. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  Marshall's  life  and  services ;  a  man 

whose  memory  the  great  and  good  of  posterity,  at  least,  will 

delight  to  cherish  as  the  memory  of  a  man  who  had  no  supe* 

nor  among  the  founders  of  the  nation,  and  has  had  no  equal 

*  since  its  foundation. 
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Su3i£  time  since,  we  were  both  amused  and  instructed  by  the 
incidental  remark  of  a  friend,  who  had  just  returned  from  an 
excursion  to  the  West — ^a  summer  ramble  in  the  prairie*  that 
stretch  out  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  noble 
tributaries  to  the  far>off  horizon. 

"  1  suppose,"  said  one  of  his  parishioners,  **  that  the  West 
will  soon  be  filled  up  }  The  tide  of  inmigration  has  been 
lomewhat  rapid  and  broad  during  the  last  ten  years." 

"  Filled  up !"  repeated  our  friend,  with  a  singular  expres* 
sioQ  of  astonishment ;  **  filled  up!  That  time  is  far  distant. 
Nations  are  yet  to  be  bom.  My  dear  sir,"  he  continued, 
*'  you  have  no  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  West — the  reach  of 
its  prairies.  I  cannot  liken  that  tide  of  immigration,  of 
which  you  have  spoken,  when  referred  to  it,  to  anything  else 
than  the  outward-bound  vessels  that  crowd  the  Narrows. 
They  pass  it,  and  in  an  hour,  i»ot  a  sail  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
Atlantic.^' 

This  apparently  trifling  incident  has  often  recurred  to  our 
mind,  and  now  opens  up  anew  to  it  the  grandeur  of  our 
country,  and  leads  us  to  speculate  upon  the  destiny  of  our 
people  and  the  influence  of  the  national  home  upon  the 
national  character. 
In  this  article  we  propose  to  follow  out  this  train  of  thought. 

We  propose  to  do  so  in  some  general  observations  on  the 

influence  of  scenery  ;  its  power  to  form  character ;  American 

scenery  in  particular ;  its  savage,  Indian,  and  classic  features ; 

•nd  the  probable  character  of  the  people  that  are  to  reflect  it 

in  the  moral  world.    The  observations  will  be  designedly 

general  and  introductory. 
The  influence  of  physical  scenery  on  the  formation  of  in* 

^vidaal  sad  national  character  is  yet  to  be  duly  estimated. 

I^ii  a  hidden,  and  in  most  easea  a  mysterious  power^  that  is 


ever  at  the  heart.  Long  before  we  were  sensible  of  the  objects 
that  formed  the  scene  in  which  we  were  born,  or  conscious  of 
the  formative  influences  that  floated  like  a  beantifiii  atmo- 
sphere about  our  early  walks,  the  form  and  features  of  clouds 
and  fields  and  woods,  and  the  seasonable  landscape,  mingled 
with  our  thoughts  and  blood. 

**  So  the  foundatioDs  of  the  mind  were  laid.*' 

We  are  scarcely  prepared,  as  a  people,  for  the  reception  of 
these  truths.  Our  life  and  social  discipline  oppose  them. 
The  lapse  of  care-worn  years  has  borne  us  on  to  manhood, 
and  the  time  has  not  yet  come,  in  which  the  educator,  the 
statesman,  or  even  the  artist,  has  found  leisure  to  sit  down  in 
the  shadow  of  his  old  homestead,  and  happily  ciacover  and 
apknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  God  for  the  infiuences 
poured  upon  his  soul  through  the  landscape  of  home  and  his 
native  land. 

The  point  of  interest,  to  which,  more  than  any  other,  the 
mind  ought  to  turn  in  the  contemplation  of  the  scenery  of  a 
country  ia  its  fitness  to  form  a  peculiar  type  of  character. 
This  is  its  moral  significance.  The  fitness  of  place,  which  we 
readily  observe  in  the  walks  and  dwellings  of  animals,  is  not 
incidental.  It  is  part  of  the  harmony  ol  Nature,  and  surely 
we  are  not  prepared  to  see  it  disturbed  in  the  case  of  man. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  scenes  that 
have  been  witness  to  the  encampments  and  journey  ings  of  the 
human  race  thu3  far  upon  the  earth,  have,  in  a  wonderful 
degree,  shaped  their  characters  and  directed  the  line  of  their 
march.  The  meaning  of  their  history  and  the  spirit  of  life's 
drama,  have  their  antecedents  in  the  paternal  earth  and 
heavens.  This  significance  is  a  moral  one,  and  may  be  studied 
in  the  character  of  nations  and  individuals. 
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Then  if',  if  wi  do  not  drenm,  tonietliiiig  mora  than  poetry 
in  tlie  prophecy  of  the  hilli  ind  riven.  Thera  ii  kn  educs- 
tional  power  in  the  lubituitiel  fonu  of  a  country,  fai  lui- 
ptMJng  thU  of  the  finett  iculptuie.  It  ii  only  the  Peter 
Bell*  that  we  hilU  and  woodi  and  riTcn'  in  our  euthly  ' 
patrimony,  and  r.o  mors.    Of  only  lufch  ■  one  can  we'iay — 

"A  prlarou  by  the  river't  brim 
A  fcUon  primraae  wii  to  him, 
And  it  nu  uolhiDgmon.". 
We  ate  free  to  Donfeu  that  the  tcencry  of  a  country  is 
ncthing  let*  in  otu  ettiroation  than  the  furniture  of  man'*  ' 
temple  home.     In*tead  of  being  the  clrcnmitancM,  oi  con- 
dition*, or  even  the  coaplement*  of  the  national  character,  it 
form*  at  once  ilE  element*  and  model.    No  people  hat  ever 
bem  BO  creative  and  independent  a*  to  riae  above  it*  *ug> 
gettion*  and  atndie*.  ■  Scenery  hat  an  intellectueJ  impart  and ' 
mi«»ion.    It  i*  »  grand  and  haimoniou*  asaeinbla^  of  aub- 
atantial  lymboli,  through  which  the  Almighty  initnicti  m^, 
and  the  imagery  of  which  form*  all  that  i*  grand,  beautiful. 


and  permanent,  in  the  Ungutget,  tradition*,  and  literature  of 
the  world.  The  mountain*  haTC  been  thenurterietof  religtuua  ' 
myth*  and  liberty :  the  lourcea  of  liTera  have  fostered  the 
gratitude  of  natural  piety  in  all  aget. 

The  free  influence*  of  nature  have  not  waited  for  the 
tardy  awakening*  and  recognition  of  the  aoul.  They  ante- 
dated conscioutneai  and  all  human  education.  They  came  to 
the  cradle,  they  fiiated  about  oar  home*,  and  bathed  the 
awaking  heart  in  mjtteiy  and  KWeetne**  ;  and  when  we  were 
able  to  walk  alone  againtt  the  winds,  and  drink  in  the  wander 
and  thejoythat  Hvein  the  face  oFinsnimate  things,  they  aided 
ut  in  giving  birth  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  human  con* 
ception.  They  became  part  of  our  being.  Nature,  we  feel, 
haa  a  varied  language,  which  it  admirably  indicated  by 
Sydney  Smith. 

"  I,  for  one,"  tayt  he,  "  ttrongly  believe  in  the  afflrmatire 
of  the  queiUon,  that  natttre  speska  to  the  mind  of  inan ' 
immediately  in  beautiful  and  tubtime  language ;  that  *he ' 
aatouithe*  him  with  magnitude,  appal*  him  with  darkneas, 
ehecit  him  vith  splendour,  loothei  him  with  harmony,  capti- 


vatet  him  with  emotion,  enohantt  him  Aitb  form  ;  >he  nevei 
intended  man  should  walk  among  her  flotrera,  and  ber  field*, 
and  her  ttreanu,  unmoved ;  noi  did  she  rrar  the  Btrexigth  U 
the  hills  in  vain,  oi  mean  that  we  should  look  with  »  stupid 
heart  on  the  wild  glory  of  the  torrent,  bursting  from  ih« 
darkneas  of  the  forest  and  dathing  over  the  crumbling  rock. 
I  would  a*  *oon  deny  hardne**,  or  *oftneB*, .  or  ^nrr,  to  b» 
qualiuee  of  matter,  a*  I  would  deny  beauty  or  aublinuty  te 
belong  to  it*  qualities."  This  is  a  truthful  uttfr«ncc  of  a 
great  man — one  that  is  to  have  a  meaning  beyond  tbe  gr%pbx 
indications  of  the  word*  by  which  it  i*  known,  in  tli«  expe- 
rience of  the  American  people. 

The  influences  and  instruction*  of  nature.  thelcMona  of  ber 
icenery,  as  Ihu*  viewed,  are  far  superior  to  ait.  Hex  Bcbocdi 
are  more  charmirg  and  effeclife  than  those  of  the  ttate.  Hei 
galleries  of  the  pictureaque  far  tranicend,  in  all  the 
and  combinations  of  beauty  and  power,  those  of  the 
Like  the  approach  of  spring,  so  lumpily  *ung  by  Schiller,  ahe 
forbids  all  familiari;y,  pre*?rTing  a  i>cicdcc(*  and   dignity 


while  the  teachea,  crreeset,  and  bestows  giFtt  upon  all  clauct 
of  men — the  BulUn  and  gloomy  Indian  aa  well  as  the  delighted 
white  man.  The  secret  of  all  this  is  stiangrly  overlooked. 
'^Ve  speak  of  mind  a*  being  the  most  powerful  agent  id 
inSuencc  mind,  and  wonder  how  it  is  ttiat  we  feel  on  a  spur 
of  the  Catukill  such  lofty  emotions.  We  forget  or  strangely 
overlook  the  fact,  that  the  InSnite  ia  influencing  us  in  naiunl 
scenery,  and,  in  the  presence  of  mountains  and  lakes  and 
rivers,  lending,  through  the  sense  of  the  Infinite,  something  of 
Ilia  own  grandeur  to  the  soul. 

Instances  that  illustrate  and  conflrm  what  we  have  said 
cannot  be  wantingto  any  well-informfed  mind.  The  chaTactei 
and  literature  of  the  Goths,  their  hiaiory  and  religion,  are 
imbued  with  the  apiiit  of  northern  regions — storms,  mistn, 
and  the  dread  ocean  mingle  in  all.  The  Greek*  found  the  ' 
element*  of  their  civilisation  in  their  native  valley*  and  on 
their  native  hilla.  The  climate  that  hung  upon  Olympus  and 
Pelion,  and  ehaded  the  groves  of  Academui,' yielded  to  their 
minds  the  clear  medium  through  which  they  pictured  oreides 
on  the  diatant  hilla  and  created  goda  out  of  remembered 
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heroes.  Their  philosophy  and  poetrj  alike  partook  of  the 
sharpness  and  distinctness  of  their  scenery,  its  variety  and 
loTely  magnificence.  As  seen  from  the  Parthenon,  it  is  the 
physical  counterpart  of  all  that  Greece  has  been.  '*  There  is 
no  mixture  of  light  and  shade,  no  half- concealing,  half- reveal- 
ing, as  in  the  symbolical  cathedrals  of  the  christian  faith.  There 
are  no  rays  of  divine  darkness,  running  along  the  side  of  the 
rays  of  light,  and  sinking  into  the  ground  beneath,  the  altar  of 
the  East.  All  is  open  to  the  unbounded  blue  ether  above^ 
and  the  vertical  rays  of  a  noon- day  sun,  and  the  trembling 
visitations  of  the  unimpeded  moon^beams — a  very  house  of 
light,  unstained  by  painted  glass,  undarkened  by  vaulted 
roofs,  unintercepted  by  columns  and  arcades,  and  with  the  in- 
stantaneous perception,  unmarred  by  the  cruciform  shape.** 
Here  is  the  source  of  the  Hellenic  religion  and  song  as  known 
to  us.  If  any  additional  evidence  wers  wanted  to  illustrate 
or  confirm  the  influence  of  national  scenery  upon  national 
character,  it  is  furnished  in  the  language,  traditions,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Indians,  in  which  our  aged  forests  have  left 
their  impressions  as  manifestly  as  in  the  colour  and  temper  of 
the  xed-man.  Evidences  may  be  gathered  up  in  our  daily 
walks.  The  Atlantic  slope,  the  snowy  cotton-ftelds  of  the 
South,  and  the  grand  West,  have  given  their  distinctive 
features  to  our  people;  each  division  has  its  own  type  of 
character. 

A  few  instances  of  the  inflaence  of  scenery  in  the  formation 
of  individual  character  will  bring  the  subject  more  imme- 
diately within  the  reach  of  all.  Artists,  poets,  and  philoso- 
phers, have  freely  acknowledged  it ;  and,  indeed,  if  they 
should  be  so  ungrateful  to  the  Creator  as  to  deny  it,  all  that 
we  should  have  to  do,  to  brand  them  as  the  ungrateful  guests 
of  the  Almighty,  would  be  to  reclaim  the  imagery  and  th« 
thoughts  they  borrowed  from  the  earth.  *'  There  is,"  says 
Beerus,  **  scarcely  any  earthly  object  gives  me  more — I  do 
not  know  how  I  should  call  it  pleasure — but  something  which 
exalts  me,  something  which  enraptures  me — than  to  walk  in 
the  sheltered  side  of  the  wood,  or  high  plantation,  in  a  cloudy 
winter  day,  and  hear  the  stormy  wind  howling  among  the 
trees  and  roarirg  over  the  plain.  It  is  my  best  season  for 
devotion."  Solger,  long  accustomed  to  inland  scenes,  gives 
us  a  fine  illtistration  of  the  influence  of  scenery  on  the  mind, 
in  speaking  of  his  first  sight  of  the  sea.  **  Here,"  says  he, 
*'  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  the  impression  of  the  illimitable,  as 
produced  by  an  object  of  sense,  in  its  full  majesty.'*  The 
works  and  characters  of  Humboldt  and  Audubon  are  rich  in 
such  illustrations.  Goethe,  whose  whote  character  and  writings 
wear  an  inland  impress,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  afford  an  instance 
of  a  well-w  efined  sense  of  the  infinite,  was  conscious  of  the 
formative  power  of  scenery  and  its  distinctive  influence. 
*'  Perhaps,"  says  he,  *^  it  is  the  sight  of  the  sea  from  youth 
upwards,  that  gives  English  and  Spanish  poets  an  ascendancy 
over  those  of  inland  countries."  * 

Musing  on  the  influence  of  physical  scenery  in  the  forma> 
tion  of  national  and  individual  character,  we  find  ourselves 
looking  out  over  the  New  World.  The  savage  and  classic 
scenery  of  America,  and  especially  that  of  the  United  States, 
awaken  mingled  emotions  in  our  minds.  We  have  a  goodly 
heritage ;  but  few,  if  we  except  artists  and  poets  and  moralists, 
are  prepared  to  acknowledge  it  in  its  scenic  aspect,  and  lend 
themselves  to  its  cultivation.  The  division  of  labour,  the 
multiplication  of  inventive  skill,  and  the  isolation  of  men  in 
the  absorbing  pursuit  of  one  idea  or  one  aim,  abandon  it  to 
neglect,  or,  worse  still,  subject  it  to  the  despotism  of  their 
utility.  Business  is  engrossing,  and  daily  commits  wholesale 
robberies  on  the  hearts  and  homes  of  men.  Kailroads  are 
marring  the  picturesque,  and  mills  are  drying  up  our  oasoades 
and  cataracts.  The  falls  of  Paterson  are  nearly  effaced.  Even 
Niagara  has  been  threatened  in  our  daring  progress.  The 
terror  of  his  power  alone  guards  his  m^cstic  reign> 

But  what  is  American  scenery }  The  fact  that  it  is  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  our  people,  and,  by 
the  constitution  of  thingaf  must  Itnd  its  forms  and  meaning  to 
their  thoughts,  invcsU  it  with  an  enduring  interest.  The 
historian  who  forgets  this,  and  stops  at  the  landing  of  the 


Pilgrims,  the  Saybrook  Platform,  or  even  the  landing  5^ 
Columbus,  as  our  first  historic  antecedents,  stops  sHort  of  ^^U 
of  the  grandest  in  our  history  and  character,  the  phyfi  li 
scenery  of  America.  The  character  of  New  England  is  gre»'Jj 
indebted  to  New  England  soil.  This  is  pre-eminently  tn;t  i 
the  West.  Its  recognition  by  statesmen  and  educators  wcxj 
be  a  new  compromise,  and  form  one  of  the  finest  canservAtiri 
elements  in  Uie  xmity  of  the  country;  its  improvement  -1 
government  would  be  a  national  benefaction,  far  aurpas^L-j 
the  favours  conferred  on  certain  localities  by  special  grar/j 
We  need  some  measures  by  which  the  savago  and  cls«^3 
scenes  of  our  country  shall  appear  in  a  national  gallery,  and  h 
preserved  as  the  true  archives  of  the  nation— divine  archivt-*. 

We  return  to  the  question — What  is  American  scener*/ '  1 
is  around  us  in  distinctive  features,  of  which  we  are  consciorf 
We  look  out  upon  it  in  all  its  variety  and  vicissitudes,  h 
diurnal  and  seasonal  dress  wins  attention.  The  howl  of  wind 
in  the  clear  winter-sky,  the  magic  verdure  of  spring,  ai 
glowing  heats  of  unclouded  summer  weather,  and  the  plaj  j 
dissolving  autumn  tints  in  its  dreamy  hajce,  as  they  succtH 
each  other  and  crown  the  varied  year,  give  to  the  broad  aci 
bold  land-and-water  features  of  our  country  an  Qnu«aj 
richness  in  picturesque  eflect. 

In  such  a  contemplation,  we  feel  that  there  is  little  in  tb 
name  American.  It  has  not  for  us,  as  Anglo-Saxons,  evcni 
historic  antecedent.  The  name  is  little ;  the  sii^niftcancc  c 
the  thing  is  all.  We  seek  the  meaning  of  our  natkonal  inherit 
anoe.  American  acenery  is  a  bold  and  varied  language  c 
substantial  forms ;  and  in  order  to  understand  it  and  transl^ri 
it  into  the  speech  of  man,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  its  stru. 
ture,  distinctive  objects,  and  their  di^osition  in  the  loca 
landscape  and  national  territory. 

American  scenery  is  not  the  complement  of  Asia  en: 
Europe,  but  the  excellence  of  both.  Its  competition  is  1 
simple  but  grand  ^arrangement  of  the  distinctive  features  c 
the  Old  World.  The  scenery  of  Asia,  like  the  vast  outline  c 
that  almost  unbroken  mass  of  the  earth,  presents  a  massir^ 
but  little  varied  unity.  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits 
an  endless  variety.  Europe,  by  this  characteristic,  as  seen  ix 
its  contour  and  relief,  performed  a  noble  part  in  the  diver«< 
development  of  the  human  race.  American  scenery  repeat! 
the  distinctive  features  of  both,  and  in  happy  accordance 
The  structure  of  the  continent  is  eminently  simple,  but  im* 
posing ;  its  contours  and  reliefs  are  favourable  to  the  mo$l 
ea tended  enterprise,  and  the  disposition  of  its  parts  such  u-h 
secures  the  union  of  beauty  and  utility  in  an  unusual  degree. 
Fertility  allies  itself  to  natural  loveliness :  the  farmer  plants 
and  reaps  in  companionship  of  a  friendly  grandeur. 

The  distin(;tive  features  of  American  scenery,  as  a  whole,  are. 
in  our  opinion,  the  imity  of  its  variety,  and  the  variety  of  its 
unity.  None  of  those  elements,  so  necessary'to  the  idea  oi 
excellence,  is  permitted  to  reach  an  extreme.  This  feature,  so 
peculiarly  North  American,  forces  upon  us  the  somewliat 
ambitious  thought,  that  our  country  is  admirably  adapted  to 
become  the  home  of  a  people  whose  civilisation  ia  to  be 
distinguished  by  its  care  of  the  individual,  and  the  restoration 
of  liberty  and  naion  to  the  human  family*  Here  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration  thevastness  of. the  scale  on 
which  this  feature  is  exhibited— a  scale  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  slope  to  the  sea-b<»ard  «f  tbe  Pacific ;  and  in  all  it;* 
range — whether  we  oewMer  dw  noil^m  chain  of  lakes,  the 
mountain  ranges,  tibe  wmAtML  scenery  ef  the  Potomac,  the 
head-waters  of  tise  JKmmmf^  the  peninsula  of  Calitdrnia, 
the  far-reaohii^  nsgwn  exteaJteg  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  PadAo,  or  Ibt  wonders  that  line  the  banks  of 
the  far-otf  ColwmlAa  and  lfa«  Willammate,  wandeiing  for  hun- 
dreds of  mi2ea  Chftewgh  an  vnsnbdued  but  lertile  wilderness  - 
it  presents  a  sangnlar  nnity  and  variety  of  all  that  ia  aecesstrj 
to  constitute  the  teititory  of  the  greatest  of  natioss. 

But  it  is  not  the  ooRtemplatioR  of  tke  whoie  that  benefits 
the  soul  by  awakening  a  well-defined  admiration,  so  much  as 
the  nearer  study  of  its  distinctivt  parts.  The  lakes,  riven . 
moimtains,  forests,  and  prairies  of  North  America  are  the 
theme  of  an  everorenewing  wonder* 
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The  AtneriMn  lakH  ue  gencnll;  regarded  u  one  ot  ihe  . 
slinctiTe  featulei  of  our  countif.  Their  ma^itude  ii  luch 
esciccB  the  Bstoniahment  of  Europcani.  They  lie  along  our 
>rthcm  frontier  like  a  chBin  of  inland  se««.  They  spread 
It,  their  waten  on  the  bosom  of  our  middle  stater,  deep  and 
roa.d  ecough  for  contending  armamenta.  Their  magnitude, 
3  nrcvet  impoaiDg,  is  by  no  meaiu  their  moat  Fffective  feature, 
heir  haunci  are  more  impreaaiTe  to  our  mind— the  mountain 
:icl  forest  acenery  in  vhich  they  echo  to  the  voice  of  atormj 
inds,  or,  bumiahed  by  the  unmitigated  lummer-noon,  gleam 
ke  silver  plaioi  through  the  nmbrageoua  foieata  that  encircle 
lem.  Schroon  lake,  dear  to  the  fine  aria,  liea  cmhosomeil  in 
ild  and  pictujecque  haunts.  The  baiea  of  the  Adirondacka 
re  beautified  by  lakea,  quiet  and  lovely  in  their  leafy  solitude. 
,ake  George  is  a  household  word  of  picturesque  beauty.  Ita 
uld  Mid  jutting  ahores,  rampart  hilla,  pure  waters,  garniture 


extended  her  right  arm  tomleomeinlnheibotom."  fiouMn, 
a  tributary  of  Bear  river,  rana  through  a  fearful  chaam  for  the 
distance  of  some  hundred  aad  fifty  milet^a  chasm  more  than 
2,000  feet  deep,  and  only  a  part  of  a  country  that  ia  little 
less  than  an  indeacribaUe  chao*.  The  scenery  of  the  main 
river,  &i  the  language  of  Irving,  i*  truly  grand.  "  At  times," 
says  he,  "the  river  was  overhung  by  dark  and  stupendous 
rocks,  rising  Uke  gigantic  walls  and  battlemeuta  ;  theae  were 
rent  by  wide  and  yawning  chaama  that  seemed  to  speak  of 
past  convulsions  of  nature.  Sometimes  the  river  flowed 
glossy  and  smooth,  then  roaring  amid  impetuoua  rapids  and 
foaming  casuadea,  Here  rock*  were  piled  up  in  moet  fantastic 
crags  and  precipices ;  and  in  another  plate  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  delightful  valleya."  'We  add  only  another  instance 
of  river  seeaety.  We  only  indicate  it,  and  in  the  langnagc  of 
Jefferson.    "The  passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue 


oF  isluids  rising  like  emeralda  on  its  breast,  and  its  bold  relief 
ID  in  atmospbete  singularly  subject  to  change  and  the  agila- 
tiona  of  violent  storms,  fumish  ua  with  a  true  picture  of  Lote- 
liieas  and  ita  antithesis. 

American  riven  exist  in  hanaony  with  hei  lakes.  Some  of 
tliem  are  vast;  othera  are  beautiful;  all,  with  few  excep- 
lions,  picturesque.  They  flow  for  the  most  part  through  the  . 
falnesB  of  forest  scenes,  and,  in  many  cases,  enliven  the  almost 
oppressive  terror  of  mountain  gorges  by  the  dash  of  their 
wi:en.  Their  banks  are  crowned,  in  some  places,  with  bluffs, 
rising  occasionally  to  the  magnitude  of  mountains ;  in  other 
piscts  they  are  lined  by  the  waving  grass  of  the  far-reaching 
prairie;  and  in  most  places  ennobled  by  wild  dispositions  of 
locks,  or  the  solemn  forest.  The  head-waters  of  Ihe  Mistis- 
lippi  are  rich  in  studies  for  the  artist.  The  Hudson  has 
liicady  been  made  glorious  in  tradition  and  aong  and  on  the 
canTBi.  Cooper  has  apoken  of  one  river  as  "  the  mighty 
Biuquehannah,   a  river  to  which  the  Atlantic  henelf  ha* 


Ridge  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moat  stupendous  scenes  in 

The  river  scenery,  which  we  have  indicated,  althongh  noble 
and  richly  diversified,  yields,  in  many  paints,  to  the  acenery  of 
the  creeks.  In  saying  this,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  not  for  our 
own  benefit,  but  that  of  foreigners,  that  our  creeks  are  not 
European  creeks,  but  rivers  in  almost  any  other  country  than 
America. 

The  scenery  through  which  they  flaw,  and  of  which  they 
form  the  life- like  current,  are  exceedingly  varied  and  pleasing, 
Kow  we  stop  to  gaze  upon  rocky  bluffs  rising  up  in  front  of 
receding  woods,  and  then  aacend  an  eminence  to  behold  the 
atream  winding  through  rich  valleys  and  approaching  hills. 
This  hour,  we  are  admiring  the  outline  of  ialanda  and  the 
pleasing  contour  of  the  banks ;  and  the  next,  looking  up  the 
rocks  and  wood-girl  avenue  of  water  to  the  cascades  that 
sparkle  and  foam  in  the  distance.  As  an  instance  of  rich  and 
beautiful  creek  acenery,  we  may  mention  Esopns  creek.    The 
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accompaiiTiiig  eDgravihg  is  a  view  on  that  creek,  and  was 
taken  from  a  study  by  £.  W.  Durand,  a  young  artist  of  great 
promiss,  as  one  who  is  to  give  a  truthful  and  yigorous  render* 
ing  of  the  lessons  of  nature. 

The  mountains  of  America  are,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
varied  and  striking  objects  in  its  scenery.  They  are  noC,  as  a 
whcde,  so  grand  in  their  outline  and  effect  as  the  mountains  of 
Southern  Europe,  but  they  are  richer  in  studies  and  the  details 
of  the  picturesque.  Their  sides  are  thick  in  choice  recesses, 
where  the  artist  may  find  rocks  and  trees  and  cascades  in 
imposing  dispositions. 

The  chasms  are  often  terrible,  the  defiles  vast,  and  the 
wooded  sides  always  impressive,  especially  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  autumn  atmosphere.  The  Cattskill  raises  its  blue 
height  some  three  thousand  feet,  full  of  wild  and  wonderful 
scenes.  The  White  Mountains  furnish  many  noble  rocky 
views.  The  Alleghanies  are  never  monotonous.  The  Rocky 
^fountains  abound  in  all  the  elements  of  savage  scenery.  The 
Adirondacks,  with  their  cone-like  peaks,  jagged  ridges,  wooded 
sides,  echoing  along  which  is  heard  the  sound  of  numerous 
cascades ;  and  the  lakes  that  repose  in  wooded  solitudes  at 
their  bases,  form  a  noble  feature  in  our  northern  mountain 
scenery.  The  Adirondack  PasK — a  gorge  between  two  moun* 
tains,  filled  with  huge  rocks  surmounted  with  green  trees,  and 
the  precipice  rising  on  one  of  its  sides  to  the  height  of  a  thou- 
sand feet— is  a  wild  and  dreadful  scene. 

Rocks  form  a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  America,  which  the 
lover  of  nature  and  the  artist  cannot  very  well  overlook.  They 
appear  solitary  or  associated,  wild  or  beautiful  in  the  mantling 
mass  of  centturies.  We  do  not  speak  now  so  much  of  the  solid 
pyramidal  pile,  or  the  crags  that  range  the  upper  summits  of 
the  mountains,  as  those  that  guard  the  gorges  and  passes  of 


mountain  chains,  or  lie  deep  within  the  woods  tha;t  clothe 
their  sides.  There  are  almost  endless  reeesses  in  Axnencaa 
mountains,  and  in  these,  un»een  and  untold  studies  for  tke 
artist.  The  gnarled  and  knotted  roots  of  the  maple,  b%  with 
age,  spread  out  their  folds  among  huge  fragments  of  tfae  rear 
peaks,  now  clothed  with  lichens  or  moss  in  thdr  fisU,  or  'washed 
by  the  playful  cascade  fringed  with  inimitable  green.  AxnoDg 
our  fallen  rocks,  thus  beautified  and  rendered  pietvresque, 
there  are  innumerable  haunts  and  walks  of  wisdom.  There  is 
another  class  of  rocks  which  the  genius  of  our  people,  and 
especiftUy  the  Puritan  descendants  in  New  England,  have 
ennobled  by  associations. 

The  prairies  are,  perhaps,  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  cm 
scenery.  They  are  altogether  unlike  the  steppes  of  Russia, 
dreary  and  cold ;  the  gloomy  brown  heaths  of  Great  Britain; 
and  the  slanos  of  South  America,  ever  subject  to  the  dreadinl 
dominion  of  floods  or  torrid  heat.  The  grassy,  the  timbered, 
and  the  undulating  prairies  of  the  West,  are  vast  dcser: 
gardens,  where  the  wild  flowers  flaunt  in  gaudiness,  and 
unnumbered  animals  find  a  playground.  Vast  and  fertile, 
they  await  the  advancing  steps  of  our  people  to  subdue  thenu 

*'  These  are  the  gardeni  of  the  desert,  these 
The  unshorn  fields,  boundless  and  beautiful, 
For  which  the  speech  of  England  has  no  name— > 
The  prairies.    I  behold  them  for  the  first. 
And  my  heart  swells,  while  the  dilated  sight 
Takes  in  the  encircling  vastness.    Lo !  they  stretch 
In  airy  undulations,  far  away. 
As  if  the  ocean,  in  his  gentlest  swell. 
Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fiaed 
And  motionless  for  ever.    Motionless ! 
No,  they  arc  aU  unchained  again/'—^/yoaC 


THE    INUNDATION. 


Tui  road  from  Alessandria  to  Plaisance  passes  through  some 
of  the  most  delightful  scenery  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Trees, 
gardens^  corn-fields,  vineyards  rich  with  purple  grapes,  green 
valleys  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage,  snow-white  cottages 
peeping  out  from  the  clustering  trees,  moss*  grown  paling,  and 
silver  streams,  on  the  margin  of  which  the  reeds  spring  up 
and  the  water-fowl  find  homes.  All  these  things  together 
present  at  every  tarn  the  most  charming  prospect  to  the  eye 
of  the  traveller ;  and  whether  seen  at  early  dawn,  at  broad 
noon- day,  or  set  of  sun,  are  delightfully  picturesque  and  full 
of  romantic  beauty. 

It  was  the  spring-time  of  the  year.  'The  fields,  the  gardens, 
the  forest:!^  and  the  vineyards  were  fall  of  promise.  Every 
leaf  and  bud  and  opening  flower  indicated  the  approach  of 
summer,  and  there  was  a  serenity  and  beauty  over  everything 
that  made  the  humble  village,  with  its  quaint  old  cottages,  its 
winding  street,  its  simple  church,  and  brotherhood  of  aged 
trees  that  girdled  it  about,  a  most  delightful  place.  It  was  a 
pleasant  thing  to  stand  beneath  the  trelUsed  avenue  that  led 
to  the  door  of  Francesco's  dwelling,  as  it  commanded  a  view 
of  the  whole  village,  being  built  on  the  rising  ground  of  the 
hill.  It  was  a  beautiful  prospect  There  the  rosd  that  led  to 
the  mountains;  there  the  wide-stretching  fields;  here  the 
stream  that,  flowing  down  the  hilU,  looked  like  a  silver  ribbon 
from  afar,  but  deepened  and  widened  as  it  came  along, 
babbling  as  it  came.  Standing  beneath  the  porch,  looking 
about  him  as  the  day  declined,  was  Francesco  hisuelf,  a 
handsome,  well-made  fellow ;  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were 
gilding  the  coming  night  with  their  departing  glory.  As 
Francesco  regarded  the  prospect  before  him,  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  the  mountain  stream  was  wider  than  of  yore— as  if  it 
tossed  and  tumbled  as  it  came  with  more  than  wonted  vigour — 
as  if  the  murmur  of  the  water  increased  in  loudness ;  but  he 
thought  nothing  of  it  Amid  the  varied- tinted  clouds,  that 
like  some  fairy-land  stretched  out  in  red  and  gold  and  purple, 
the  sun  sank  down  and  twilight  deepened  into  night. 


That  night  a  atom  oaae  on.    Rain  £dl  in  torrents;  the 
thunder  awakened  the  simple  viUsgers  with  its  awful  music ; 
and  by  the  broad  glare  of  the  lightning  they  saw  the  mountain 
stream  no  longer  like  a  silver  ribbon,  but  a  sheet  of  water, 
pouring  down  upon  them,  sweeping  ever  flelds^  vineyards, 
and  gardens,    and  threatening  in  its  impetuous  course  to 
destroy  everything  before  it.    This  might  have  been  expected. 
Heavy  rains  had  fsllen  during  the  winter,  the  snows  had 
blocked  up  the  mountain  passes,  and  danger  had  been  i^pre- 
hended.    That  apprehension  was  now  realised.    The  greatest 
alarm  prevailed ;  people  fled  in  every  directum.    The  waters 
were  rapidly  rising.    Francesco,  with  his  mother,  his  wife, 
and  children,  attempted  to  escape.     Their  peril  was  great 
The  mother  of  Francesco  was  old  and  infirm,  utterly  unable 
to  help  herself;  he  had  to  bear  her  in  his  arms  ss  he 
fled.    His  wife  led  her  eldest  son  by  the  hand,  and  bore 
her  infant  in  its  cradle  on  her  head.     In  such  a  teirible 
scene  as  that  which  presented  itself  to  them  they  sought 
help  in  vain.    Every  tie  of  friendship  seemed  to  be  broken ; 
every  one  sought  their  own  safety,  and  waited  not  to  render 
help  to  others ;  and  the  tempest  still  raged,  and  higher  and 
higher  the  water  rose,  plunging  and  roaring  and  casting  its 
showers  of  spray  over  every  obstacle  it  encounteredi  bearing 
away  on  its  rufiled  surface  many  a  household  treasure.    Fran- 
cesco and  his  family  pushed  bravely  on.  towards  the  little 
*bridge  which  stemmed  the  stream.    Judge  of  their  despair, 
when  they  found  it  a  mere  wreck — when,  as  well  as  the  light 
would  let  them,  they  noticed  its  old  timbers  tossed  to  and  fn 
on  the  troubled  water,  and  only  a  remnant  of  the  structore 
still  remaining.    Torches  flitting  here  and  there  added  to  the 
wildness  of  the  prospect ;  the  darkness  which  covered  every* 
thing  was  at  intervals  broken  by  the  broad  glare   of  the 
lightning,  the  deafening  roar  of  the  waters,  and  the  pealing 
thunder,  making  stout  hearts  quake. 

"  Help  1  help  l" 

The  rising  waters  threaten  the  speedy  deitntction  of  the 
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;le  group  who  Ka^e  fbnnd  a  reiiige  oa  the  bridge.  There 
tme  no  help,  and  they  look  deepaiiingly  ia  one  another'! 
lea.  They  aaiiAt  perish;  the  strong  peasant  might  swim, 
t  hie  wife,  his  children,  his  paralysed  mother  make  the 
irdy  man  atand  by  them  in  life  or  in  death.  Suddenly  they 
ar  the  plaah  of  «n.  oar. 

'*  Ck>urage  I  courage  !  '*  cries  a  yoice  ;  **  help  is  at  hand  l'* 
'*  Alae  !  no»"    murmur  the  little  group ;  '*  we  are  surely 
St ;  there  ia  no  wuy  of  escape." 

**  Courage  !  courage  !"  ones  the  Toice  again;  "  God  is 
erciful ;  keep  atill— hold  fast  by  the  bridge !" 
A  broad  flash  of  lightning  shed  its  strange  fitful  lustre  over 
e  scene  of  desolation.  The  group  on  the  broken  fragment 
the  bridge  saw  it  all ;  the  wide  waste  of  water ;  the  roo&  of 
»ttagea ;  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees ;  the  high  mountains 
ith  their  caps  of  snow ;— more  than  this*-they  beheld  a  boat 
esed  to  and  fro  by  the  struggling  waters,  but  guided  by  a 
irong  man,  who  seemed  a  stranger  to  all  fear.  Iherestis 
M>n  told.  Their  deliverer  having  placed  the  party  in  his 
oat,  guided  his  little  craft  with  consummate  skill,  brought 
hem  to  a  place  of  safety ;  and  then,  without  a  word,  or  sign, 
r  token  of  recogpiition,  without  declaring  his  name  or  asking 
heirs,  he  left  them. 


)fany  years  after  this  poor  family  had  been  so  miraculously 

MTed  and  restored  to  their  cottage,  a  stranger  was  announced, 

who,  journeying  on  that  road,  begged  their  hospitality.    It 

was  evening  when  the  stranger  entered,  and,  without  taking 

off  his  Spanish  cloak,  which  half-concealed  his  features,  he 

took  his  seat  by  the  fire  in  silenoe.    A  table  was  soon  spread 

with  rustlo  daintieSi  but  the  guest  accepted  only  a  glass  of 

water,  and  seemed  absorbed  in  melancholy  refiection.    There 

were  two  or  three  firiends  at  the  peasant's  house  that  night, 

and  they  regarded  with   astonishment  the  new  comer,  so 

solemn,  so  mysterious,  and  yet  withal  so  kind  and  gentle  in 

his  way.    They  whispered  among  themselves,  and  suggested 

half.a-dosen  romantic  solutions  to  this  most  knotty  problem ; 

but  unmoved  and  in  silence  the  strsnger  still  sat,  shrouded  in 

his  Spanish  oloak  and  gasing  into  the  fire.     Presently  he 

turned  and  asked  the  name  of  the  village. 

*'  Marengo,  eocellenzo,"  replied  the  peasant  with  profound 
obeisance. 
**  Marengo  I  Harengo !  cruel  chance  !'*  The  stranger  said 

this  more  to  himself  than  to  his  host,  and  then  demanded 

whether  it  was  not  the  locality  of  the  famous  battle  of  the 

Hthof  June,  1800.^ 
*^  The  same,  eecellenso." 
"  It  was  a'  gloriously  well-fought  fight !  valiantly  main* 

tained  on  both  sides— a  glorious  fight !" 
"  You  may  say  that — ^twice  gained,  twice  lost ;  the  Austrlans, 

who  were  the  conquerors  for  three  hours,  were  in  six  hours 

more  in  full  flight." 
"Brave  French!"  said  the  stranger;   ''it  was  a  noble 

triomph.** 

**A  magnificent  da/i  aeeeUflHio^  but  one  of  flightful 
csniage." 

"  You  weie  then  r 

"  I  served  nader  the  tri-eoloor  flag." 

**  And yott have  not  fittgotten  the  battle?" 

'*  Bocellenao,"  aaid  the  man»  <*  there  are  two  things  I  shaU 
never  fiaget  but  ia  death ;  my  life  has  twice  been  saved ;  once 
from  fixe  sad  a  soldier's  right  arm,  once  from  water ;  I  have 
forgotten  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.'* 

*'  1  should  like  to  talk  to  you,  if  you  are  wOling,"  said  the 
•tianger,  **  tbont  this  batde  of  Harcmgo ;  I  have  half  an  hour 
to  »top  in  the  village." 

"  Bccellenzo  shall  know  aU  that  I  know.  When  the  sol- 
^^  of  the  little  corporsl  had  climbed  with  the  chamois  amid 
the  mows  of  Mont  St.  Bernard,  they  descended  into  the 
pUins  of  the  Apennines,  the  Po,  the  Tessin,  and  the  Adda. 
^Ae  French  head-quarters  were  removed  to  Voghera,  and 
^^  up  a  poeition  rotmd  Tortona  to  blockade  it  by  divisions.- 


BcoeUenao  knows  well  enough  that  if  the  Austrian  commander 
was  doubtful  as  to  what  line  of  conduct  he  ought  to  pursue, 
this  was  hia  time  to  determine.  As  long  as  he  held  Genoa, 
he  had  a  means  of  escape.  For  Genoa  the  French  fought 
from  a  full  knowledge  of  its  value.  The  Utile  corporal 
hastened  to  derive  all  the  advantage  he  could  from  the 
urgency  of  the  Austrians,  which  was  wise  enough  in  him,  as 
your  eccelienzo  knows ;  so  he  ordered  the  banks  of  the  Po  to 
be  guarded,  and  the  passes  between  Piedmont  and  Genoa  to 
be  gained.*' 

*•  Your  memory  serves  you  well." 

*'A  soldier's  memory  serves  him  well,  eccelienzo;  the 
lessons  of  the  battle-field  are  not  easily  forgotten.  But  to 
proceed.  On  the  14th  of  June  the  great  battle  took  place. 
General  Bonaparte  had  been  over  the  ground,  his  grey  coat 
and  cocked  hat  had  been  seen  at  all  parts  of  the  field,  and  his 
voice  had  instructed  the  engineers  snd  given  courage  to  the 
soldiers.  Early  in  the  morning  the  cannon  poured  forth  their 
rough  salute,  and  at  it  we  went.  It  was  a  terrible  struggle  ; 
the  Austrians  were  in  great  force,  and  after  a  long  and  well- 
contested  engagement  we  had  to  fly.  But  we  fled  with 
honour^  Bonaparte  cheered  us,  tod  a  word  from  him  waa 
better  than  a  jewel.  The  brave  grenadiers  fought  nobly; 
three  times  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  three  times  were 
.  they  routed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  balls  ploughed  up  the 
ground  and  fell  as  thick  aa  snow-fiakee  on  a  wintry  day; 
but  those  brave  grenadiers  were  undaunted — they  were  not 
aoldiers,  eccelienzo,  they  were  lions !  Before  their  bayonets 
and  the  swords  of  the  cavalry  the  best  troops  of  Austria  were 
compelled  to  give  way — ^they  fought  as  if  honour  waa  every- 
thing and  life  was  nothing,  struggled  like  true  heroes  mm  they 
were,  and  heeded  not  tlie  gory  bed  in  which  so  many  slept 
that  night." 

**  Brave  men ! "  quoth  the  stranger,  **  they  wore  worthy  of 
their  brave  leader,  and  learnt  from  him  true  courage ! " 

"  Everything,"  said  the  peasant,  *'  was  discouraging  to  the 
French  army,  but  their  fortitude  and  courage  changed  their 
situation  in  the  course  of  two  hours  afterwards.  When 
Mourrier  and  Desaix  arrived,  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying 
might  have  cooled  their  ardour ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  they 
rushed  on  to  victory  and  glory.  For  fourteen  hours  the 
armies  were  within  musket-shot  of  one  another;  victory 
wavered  on  each  side  four  times  during  the  day ;  sixty  pieces 
of  cannon  were  alternately  lost  and  won." 

''Would  that  the  Sardinians,"  said  the  stranger,  *<had 
somewhat  of  this  old  French  courage ;  but  alss  !  those  days 
are  gone."  As  he  did  so,  he  hastily  moved  his  cloak,  and  in 
doing  so,  the  peasant  noticed  his  richly  embroidered  cufl*. 

With  the  sharpneas  of  an  old  soldier  the  peasant  recognised 
this  mark  of  distinction,  and  with  a  military  salute,  said : — 

"  Pardon  me,  general,  but  are  you  not  connected  with  the 
Sardinians }  Did  ypu  not  yourself  fight  with  the  rest  against 
Austrian  power  ?" 

•<  What  if  I  did  r*  he  answered ;  **  the  oourage  of  Sardinia 
hss  long  departed ;  .there  is  nothing  left  for  her  but  shame 
and  oaptinty." 

".I  have  good'reuon  t^  reiaember  these  gaUant  men, 
though,"  retarasd  the  peasant ;  "  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  they 
same  up  and  did  good  service ;  they  had  good  hearts,  good 
aims,  good  swords,  snd  s  man  among  them  whose  every 
word  and  gesture  inspired  courage  and  ineUed  to  viefeory ! " 

*'  Of  whom  do  you  speak  V* 

^  Charles  Albert :  a  young  colonel,  seventeen  or  thereabouts^ 
with  all  the  energy  of  a  young  soldier,  and  all  the  wisdom  of 
aa  old  one."  • 

'*  You  speak  in  flattering  terms,"  the  stranger  said. 

*^Not  one  word  too  much,"  the  peasant  answered.  **1 
admired  him  then,  and  I  honour  him  still— more  than  this,  I 
have  to  thank  him  for  my  own  life." 

**Howso?" 

'*  Your  eccelienzo  must  know,  that  in  one  of  their  charges,  as 
the  grenadiers  were  repulsed,  and  the  Austrian  cavalry  chased 
us  sorely,  I  fell.  Two  or  three  Austrians  were  about  me  in  a 
moment,  and  when  I  reeained  my  feet  I  had  to  struggle  hard 
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Those  p&ioter*  >lio,  like  the  emiDcnC  LuuUeeT,  hare  deTOtftd 
Ihemselves  to  Uie  ttudy  »nd  pictuiiiig  of  animal  life,  hare 
been  almott  alwayi  tucceuful  men.  The  reuon  i*  clear. 
Thu  kind  of  art  cornea  Itome  to  the  ferlingi  and  ideal  of  large, 
bodice  of  the  oommuuitj ;  everybody  undentandi  a  picture  of , 
a  horac,  an  aafi,  dogi ,  deer,  fox-hunta ;  and  eierjbod;  i«  able  to 
appreciate  whether  they  aie  correcilj  oi  incoiiectlj  rendeied. 
It   requiiet   Mme  pTeriou*  education,    aome  knowledge   of- 


liiitorjr,  (ome  Invri  thtoDgh  the  world,  to  comprehend  ud 
enjoy  hiitorical  icenes,  foieign  londecapei— cTen  icenei  of 
lite  wbicb  do  not  belong  to  our  own  iphfre.  But  who  haa 
not  itudied  the  canine  race,  or  watched  a  cat  in  iti  gunboU, 
or  noticed  the  ptaacing  hone,  or  leen  the  deer  akimming 
oTer  the  deldi  1  And  when  we  see  a  picture  reflecting  theae 
fttniliar  fonu,  we  rarely  are  miatakni  in  onr  judgment  of  it. 
^Vt  comprehend  that  which  ia  familiar.  Certainly  it  ii  not 
Vol.  m.— Ho.  XVni. 


t^  highest  d*p>rtnkent  of  human  art,  but  it  iia^^grf  cable 
and  pleaabg  ^pecin  of  patnling,'that  ia  in  every  lyay  worthy 
of  encouragement. 

The  aijn  and  object  of  high  art.  >•  to  elerate  and  ennotde  the 
mind.  We  recogniae  a  miaiion  in  the  great  painter,  and  we 
expect  that  million  to  .be  fulfilled  conacientionaly  and  well ; 
we  expect  him  to  warm  our  hearta,  to  expand  the  mind,  and 
eierate  the  aotJ  above  the  mere  chaoa  of  daily  occupatiou. 
When  examining  a  great  hiatorical  or  lacred  picture,  repTMcnt- 
ing,  let  it  be  auppoaed,  the  Cruciflxion,  we  aeek  notao  much 
exact  fldelity.o*  a  graqd  and  aolenm  wholf,  thu  breathet  of  the 
eternal  and  mighty  ■■oiiDce,  that  .chasteni  and  loftena,  that 
carriea  ui  far  away  to  realm*  of  (pace  beyond  mere  actuality. 
It  ia  the  grandeur,  the  aublimity,  the  devation,  the  geniua, 
developed  in  their  paintinp,  that  have'earried  the  namea  of 
Raffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo  to  the  n^termoat  ends  of  the 
earth,  for  more  than  their  Ttch  colouring  or  fidelity  of  rendering 
the  human  face  and  form.  .-A  daguerreotype  ii  a  better  por- 
trait than  any  of  Vandyck ;'  but  if  we  could  have  puntingi 
rendered  the  same  way,  we  should  atill  prefer  thoie  efforli  of 
the  hsndi  of  man  which  have  around  them  the  immortal  halo, 
the  poetry  and  life  of  genins. 

But  if  what  i«  called  high  art  were  alone  encouraged,  it 
would  certainly  be  much  to  be  regretted.  There  ia  anotlier 
miaaion  of  painting;  and  that  ii,  to  pleaae,  to  gratify  th* 
ienaet,  to  be  agreeable.  The  lore  of  picturei,  whethn  panted 
or  engraved,  ii  one  which  should  be  encour^ed,  eepedolly  in 
the  young.  Often  from  the  moat  elaborate  deacriptioni  we 
gain  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  thing  itaelf,  while  in  a  painting 
or  woodcut  it  stands  evidently  before  ui,  and  we  comprehend. 
The  mere  description  conveys  often  the  ssme  idea  to  us  that  it 
doea  to  the  blind,  who,  &om  feeding  even,  can  gain  no  con- 
ception of  the  reality.  Few  men  ever  carried  the  art  of 
faithful  and  elaborate  description  further  than  j 
Cooper,  our  eminait  fiotionist  Ui*  Undaoape  portraita  w 
3  a 
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faithiul  and  true;  yet  when  we  Tbited  the  places  he  had 
thus  truthfully  portrayed,  we  had  some  difficulty  in  Tecog- 
nising  them.  But  when  we  were  familiar  with  a  place  from  a 
drawing,  the  description  then  sank  deep  in  our  minds. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  a  yery  essential  element  in  educa^ 
tion,  and  taste  can  scarcely  be  acquired  without  some  concep- 
tion and  study  of  art.  It  is  well,  then,  that  art  has  not 
always  been  on  stilts,  that  sometimes  it  has  come  down  and 
walked  on  level  ground,  and  condescended  to  things  which 
appear,  at  first  sight,  not  its  province.  Yery  few  in  this 
world  would. endure  subjects  not  adapted  to  their  capacity  and 
intellect.  Even,  however,  the  profoundest  students  find  relief 
in  the  song  and  the  tale ;  so  the  lover  of  painting,  in  its  more 
elevated  branches,  cannot  but  occasionally  welcome  those 
painters  who  please,  soften,  and  amuse  him,  when  he  is  wearied 
of  being  taught  and  schooled. 

In  this  and  the  old  country  many  persons  have  been 
found  to  paint,  and  thousands  have  been  found  to  admire,  the 
canine  race.  The  maH  who  understands  only  one  branch,  and 
that  the  highest,  of  art,  will  sneer  at  the  dog-painter ;  but  in 
BO  doing  he  commits  a  great  error.  Do  we  not  all  know  of 
what  great  value  the  dog  has  been  to  man,  how  useful  he  is  in 
every  way  ?  and  what  more  natural  than  that  we  should  gace 
with  pleasure  on  the  representation  of  our  favourite  animal  ? 
The  history  of  the  dog  has  yet  to  be  written ;  authors  have 
not  yet  done  him  justice,  but  art  has. 

The  part  of  the  dog  in  history  began  with  the  very  existence 
of  property.  He  was  the  first  policeman ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  races  without  dogs  have  always  been  savages.  Let  none 
of  us  complain,  then,  of  their  being  made  a  prominent  feature 
in  animal-painting. 

In  the  edition  of  "  The  Fable«  of  La  Fontaine,"  illustrated 
by  .Oudry,  there  is  a  magnificent  portrait  of  this  master- 
engraver  by'Tardieu,  after  Largillidre.  The  very  first  glance 
we  cast  upon  this  admirable  engraving  charms  us.  We  arje 
struck  by  the  benevolent,  lively,  and  calm  air  of  this  man, 
who  represents  in  his  person  the  very  best  specimen  of  the 
French  style.  This  face,  rather  fat,  in  which  imagination  and 
wit  are  mingled  with  a  soft  good  humour,  shows  a  mind  with- 
out storms,  a  fertility  without  roughness,  an  easy  facile  genius 
without  much  depth.  Such  is  the  concltision  ordinarily 
drawn  from  surveying  the  portrait  of  this  artist ;  and  yet  how 
little  can  we  really  judge  from  the  outward  semblance  of  the 
man. 

The  great  judges  of  physiognomy  in  modem  times  inform 
us  that  the  peaceful  history  of  Oudry  is  written  in  his  portrait, 
and  that  we  may  swear  to  the  likeness  without  ever  having 
seen  the  original.  In  truth,  we  may  in  vain  seek,  during  his 
life  of  more  than  sixty  years,  for  any  of  those  agitations  and 
those  struggles  which  are  the  price  so  many  men  pay  for 
their  renown.  There  are  fiew  artists  whose  biography  is 
recorded  in  history,  who  have  not  had  to  overcome  either  the 
terrible  anguish  of  physical  misery,  or  the  silly  prejudices  of 
a  family,  or  even  the  yielding  and  trembling  of  their  own 
genius.  Oudry  did  not  know  any  of  these  sorrows  or  griefs. 
The  son  of  a  picture-dealer,  he  lived  during  his  youth  among 
pictures,  always  dianging,  always  renewed;  and  masters 
who  made  the  fortune  of  the  father,  began  the  education  of 
the  son. 

However  this  may  be,  he  experienced  in  early  years  a  very 
precocious  love  of  drawing.  Oudry,  the  father,  who  was  a 
niember  of  the  Academy  of  Drawing,  had  been  a  painter  before 
he  became  a  dealer.  It  is  believed  that  he  gave  the  first  lessons 
to  his  son ;  but  he  soon  placed  him  with  Serre,  painter  of  the 
g^eries  of  the  king,  at  Marseilles,  who  vnshed  to  take  him 
away  with  him. 

Oudry  was  not  destined  to  have  vast  and  great  conceptions, 
o^  to  devote  himself  to  heroic  pictures.  He  was  a  keen 
observer  of  nature,  saw  it  with  a  sharp  coup-tTonl,  and  drew 
Lonectly  and  justly.  He  had  all  the  requisites  for  a  portrait 
painter :  we  do  not  speak  of  those  portraits  in  a  lofty  style, 
which,  by  grandeur  of  character  and  the  nobility  of  the 
sentiments  they  inspire,  rise  to  the  perfection  of  an  historical 
picture,  like  those  of  Teltsquea,  Yandyck,  and  Lawrence  | 


we  speak  of  the  familiar  portrait— of  that  which  is  for  the 
original  a  kind  of  mirror,  for  his  friends  a  happy  reeem- 
blance,  and  [for  amateurs  a  fine  study.  The  pupil  of  Sent 
eame  back  instinctively  to  Paris,  with  the  intention  of  pladi^ 
himself  under  a  master  of  his  own  choice,  Nicolaa  of  Largil- 
li^re.  This  man  was  a  real  painter,  and  it  was  in  reality  s 
piece  of  good  fortune  to  be  brought  up  in  his  a chool,  espt- 
eially  for  any  one  who  wished  to  sketch  a  model,  to  leszn  to 
hang  "  learned  draperies,"  to  paint  broadly  with  a  li^ht  pencil, 
by  fresh  touches  that  please  and  do  not  weary  in  colour.  The 
pupil  soon  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  reputation  that  Peter  tlie 
Great,  who  came  to  Paris  in  171 7,  wished  to  hare  his  portrait 
from  the  hand  of  Oudry ;  and  it  waa  so  succeesfnlly  executed 
that  he  wanted  to  take  the  artist  and  carry  him  off  to  St 
Petersburg,  as  he  had  done  in  Holland  with  the  carpenter  of 
Saardam.  To  escape  from  the  iron  will  of  the  great  Csar,  the 
painter,  who  was  determined  not  to  leave  his  country,  was 
obliged  to  seek  for  a  retreat  where  he  was  able  to  conceal 
himself  from  the  search  of  his  well* meaning  friends. 

Largilli^re,  who  was  something  better  than  a  mere  portrait 
painter,  took  g/eat  pleasure  in  teaching  his  pupil  the  prin* 
ciples  he  had  himself  drawn  from  nature,  and  the  study  ai 
the  painters  of  the  Flemish  schooL  He  had  alao  taught  him 
the  principles  of  perspective  and  ehiaroteuro^  and  had  laid  t 
very  strong  foundation  relative  to  mixing  and  using  colours. 
Oudry  never  ceased  to  remember  these  things,  and  it  was 
always  pleasant  in  after  life  to  hear  him  talking  of  what  he 
had  learnt  from  his  long  and  learned  converaatioiis  with  Lar- 
gilli^re.  There  is  much  in  the  way  in  which  a  thing  is  taught, 
and  the  young  artist  will  often  leam  more  from  the  pleasant 
and  agreeable  gossip  of  an  able  master,  than  from  his  most 
learned  disquisitions  in  one  of  his  most  learned  moods. 

One  day  the  master  told  his  jrapil  that  he  must  leam  to 
paint  fiowers,  and  as  Oudry  went  to  fetch  some  bouquets  of 
flowers  of  varied  hue  and  colour,  Largilli^  sent  the  pupil 
back  to  the  garden  to  pick  out  a  bunch  of  flowers  all  white. 
He  then  himself  placed  them  on  a  clear  background,  which, 
on  the  side  of  the  shadow,  threw  them  up  in  bold  relief,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  light  gave  them  delicate  demi-tints.  The 
master  having  then  compared  the  white  of  the  pallet  with  the 
light  side  of  the  flowers,  which  was  less  dassling,  showed 
that  in  this  tuft  of  white  flowers,  the  lights  which  were  to  be 
touched  with  pure  white  were  in  very  little  quantity,  in 
comparison  with  the  demi*tints;  this  is  exactly  what  gave- 
roimdness  and  vigour  to  the  bouquet,  and  the  learned  painter 
thence  drew  the  conclusion,  that  to  give  relief  to  the  model, 
to  round  it,  as  it  were,  large  demi-tints  were  needed,  much 
economy  in  lights,  and  some  very  strong  dark  touches,  in  the 
centre  of  the  shadow  and  in  the  places  which  are  not  brought 
up  by  the  refraction. 

The  worthy  LargiUih«  thus  communicated  little  by  little 
the  secrets  of  art  to  his  pupil.  Colouring  was,  above  all,  the 
object  of  his  interviews  and  studies-;  and  it  was  by  bold  ex- 
amples that  he  taught  now  how  to  find  local  tints,  now  how 
to  modify  them,  according  to  the  relative  value  which  the 
surrounding  colour  assigned  to  them.  "  Look  at  that  silver 
vase,"  said  he  one  day  i  **  it  is  certainly  true  that  its  whole 
mass  is  white;  but  how  will  you  determine  the  true  tone 
which  is  proper  to  it  ^  It  is  by  comparing  it,  not  to  contraries, 
but  to  things  like  itself;  because  what  is  wanted  is  a  shade. 
If  you  bring  near  this  vase  of  silver  either  linen,  or  paper,  or 
satin,  or  porcelain,  you  will  readily  perceive  that  the  white  of 
the  vase  is  not  at  all  like  the  white  of  the  porcelain,  nor  of 
the  satin,  nor  of  the  paper,  nor  of  the  linen ;  and  by  carefully 
examining  the  tone  which  it  has  not  got,  you  will  end  by 
finding  the  tone  which  it  has."  On  another  occasion, speakiog 
of  those  exaggerated  repellants  which  are  authorised  by  no 
rule,  especially  when  the  scene  is  laid  in  an  open  country— 
where  shaded  masses  are  only  produced  by  the  movement  of 
clouds— he  ridiculed  good-humoutedly  that  ultra-black  tone 
in  which  drapery,  in  which  lights,  flesh,  terraces,  are  lost; 
while  the  figures  of  the  second  foreground,  suddenly  lit  up, 
resemble  a  troop  of  Europeans  beside  a  company  of  Moors. 

After  five  years  of  arduous  study  in  the  atOier  of  Latgillicre, 
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^udry  was  remarked  for  lii*  portnito  tnd  tome  few  hbtorical 
HCtoxes.  He  wraa  as  yet  uoAwue  of  hii  own  partioular  talent, 
ind  moTed  in  the  dark  towardi  hii  braneh  of  art  and  hlf 
Mculiar  fame.  Hia  fint  piodaotions  eanaed  him  to  be  elected 
i  member  and  a  profeseor  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  But 
hia  eflbrt  to  ftiUow  in  the  track  of  the  great  artiato  of  hiatory 
iraa  not  deatined  to  laat  very  long.  One  day  he  aketched  off 
arith  much  anooeaa  a  himter  and  hia  dog,  and  Largilli^re  aaid 
to  him  laughing^  **  Get  along,  Oadry ;  you  will  neyer  be  any- 
thing^ but  a  dog-painter."  Oudry  thought  that  in  theae  worda 
he  aaw  hia  horoaeope.  He  began  at  once  to  devote  hia  whole 
energiea  to  the  atudy  and  portraiture  of  animala,  and  he  did 
ao  with  anrpriaing  good  fortune.  He  had  hit  upon  that  par- 
ticular  branch  of  art  which  waa  auited  to  hia  geniua,  and 
thence  hia  immediate  auoceaa. 

But  he  did  not  at  once  renounce  the  attempt  to  ahine.in 
hiatorical  paintinga,  and  he  waa  received  into  the  Academy  in 
1717,  upon  the  £aith  of  a  picture  of  "  The  Adoration  of  the 
^<^«"  pointed  for  the  cl^pter  of  St.  Martin-in- the- Fields. 
HU  apeclal  painting  for  hia  reception  waa  an  allegorical  deaign 
of  Plenty. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  theae  worka  of  Oudry,  and  it  ia 

iUowable  to  auppoae  that  they  were  not  productiona  of  a  very 

high  order,  aince  the  reputation  which  their  author  haa  gained 

in  another  jatyle  haa  completely  eclipaed  them.    It  ia  aa  an 

animal  paint4*r  that  Oudry  ia  a  maater  of  hia  art.    He  had  a 

name  already  when  he  waa  named  profeaaor  and  penaioner  of 

the  king,  with  a  lodging  in  the  Tuileriea.    The  talent  of  Oudry 

could  not  but  pleaae  Louia  XV.,  who  conaidered  hunting 

one  of  the  firat  dutiea  of  government — one  of  the  nobleat 

occupationa  of  man.    It  waa  thia  king*a  mad  yielding  to  hia 

impulaea,  that  paved  the  way  for  ao  much  that  waa  terrible 

in  the  Bubaequent  revolution.    He  took  auch  delight  in  the 

worka  of  thia  artiat,  that  he  pasaed  whole  houra  in  hia  work- 

fthop.   It  ia  aaid  that  he  waa  wont  to  take  the  utmoat  pleasure 

in  watching  him.  paint  aeveral  himting  picturea,  which  were 

afterwarda  to  be  executed  in  Gobelina  tapeatriea,  and  which 

the  king  deatined  for  hia  bed-chamber  in  the  palace  of  Oom- 

piegne,  and  the  oouncil-chambcr.  The  frivoloua  and  capricioua 

king  wiahed  the  idea  of  pleaaure  to  follow  him  to  the  very 

chamber  where    he  waa   forced   to   undergo    the   ennui  of 

goTcming.    A  very  lively  and  amuaing  deacription  of  theae 

picturea  ia  to  be  found  in  the  "  Mercure  de  France  *'  of  1738. 

*The  king  ia  there  repreaented  accompanied  by  hia  courtiera, 

hia  officera,  and  hit  huntsmen— now  pulling  on  hia  boota  to 

mount  on  horseback — ^now  preaent  at  a  haUali  near  the  ponda 

of  8t  Jean-aux-Boia— now  rtmning  down  the  deer  in  view  of 

*    Royal-Lieu.     T*hia  laat  compoaition  ia  very  animated.     In 

front  the  pack  ia  aeen  bounding  forward  through  fielda  filled 

by  blue-bella  and  poppiea ;  further  off,  a  troop  of  huntamen  paaa 

the  river  Oiae  in  a  ferry-boat.    The  boat  of  Beaumont,  filled 

with  paaaengera,  aacenda  the  river ;  while  other  boata  aeem  to 

be  brought  in  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  water-linea.    The 

king's  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horaea,  and  a  view  of  Com- 

piegne,  complete  the  featurea  of  this  compoaition. 

The  king,  Louia  XV.,  waa  ao  delighted  with  the  peraonal 
figure  he  waa  made  to  aaaume  in  theae  picturea,  and  con- 
sequently ao  delighted  with  the  artiat,  that  he  mvited  him 
down  to  the  great  hunta  of  Fontainbleau.  On  thia  occaaion, 
the  rapid  conception  of  nature,  caught  in  her  happy  mooda, 
lent  even  a  more  atriking  character  of  truth  to  hia  animals, 
caught  aa  it  were  in  the  fact;  and  aeeing  them  reproduced 
so  faithfully  from  nature,  the  king  waa  delighted  to  be  able 
to  recogniae  them  one  after  another,  and  to  call  them  by 
their  namea. 

From  the  court  of  France  the  renown  of  Oudry  apread  over 
sll  Burope.  He  began  to  find  foreignera  diaputing  for  the 
honour  and  pleaaure  of  poaaeaaing  hia  picturea.  The  king  of 
Denmark  wrote  to  him  to  aak  him  to  come  to  Copenhagen ; 
the  prinee  of  Mecklenburg  cauaed  a  gallery  to  be  expreaaly 
(instructed  to  receive  the  picturea  of  Oudry. 

And  it  was  not  only  by  hunting  acenea  and  picturea  of 
snimals  that  tl^s  painter  made  himaelf  a  name.  In  hia  daya 
I'ndsdipe.paintiBg— ^that  charming  and  pleaaing  branch  of 


art— waa  very  popular,  and  many  amateura  ordered  picturea 
of  him.  Lafont  de  Saint- Yenne  apeaka  highly  of  them  in  hia 
little  work  on  the  Exhibition  of  1746,  and  he  adds  to  the  opinion 
of  the  public  the  expreaaion  of  hia  own  peraonal  feelings. 
"  There  ia  nothing  more  happy,"  aaid  he,  '*  than  the  choice 
of  aitea  in  the  paintinga  of  Oudry.  Nature  ahowa  heraelf 
adorned  in  her  native  and  rareat  beautiea  a  thousand  timea 
more  enchanting  than  that  of  the  palace  of  kings.  One  sees 
and  almoat  feela  a  genuine  freahneaa  under  the  deep  verdure 
of  hia  groupa  of  treea,  whoae  leavea  are  admirable,  and  of 
which  he  knows  how  to  vary  the  forma,  the  touohea,  and  the 
tonea  with  an  infinite  art.  This  freahneaa  ia  seen  by  the  light 
of  hia  water  ao  well  diatributed,  aome  tranquil,  aome  in  move- 
ment ;  hia  able  pencil  makea  beauty  out  of  everything ;  here 
a  ruined  bridge,  there  a  mill,  further  on,  huta  and  old  houaea, 
add  to  theae  familiar  acenea  an  enchanting  air." 

If  ao  many  aucceaaea  contribute  to  the  glory  and  the  future 
of  the  painter,  we  have  reaaon  to  regret,  and  the  French  atiU 
more,  when  they  think  of  the  numeroua  and  valuable  picturea 
which  have  been  removed  from  France  to  foreign  countriea. 
Thia  man,  whoae  fertility  ia  confeaaed  in  all  biographiea, 
haa  only  aeven  or  eight  .picturea,  of  moderate  size,  in  the 
Louvre.  The  largeat  repreaenta  a  *<Wolf  Hunt."  The 
beaat,  attacked  on  all  aides,  and  atill  menaced  by  a  fourth 
enemy  which  forma  the  rear-guard,  turna  round  hia  head 
with  an  air  of  fear  and  powerleaa  rage.  The  head  of  the  wolf 
ia  a  remarkably  fine  piece.  The  movementa  of  the  doga  are 
admirable  for  truth  and  reality.  They  are  painted  moreover 
with  rare  perfection,  and  by  brilliant  touchea  which  ahow  off 
with  extreme  vigour  even  the.  variety  of  their  akina.  It  ia 
to  be  regretted  that  he  haa  not  thrown  a  little  more  fire  into 
thia  terribly  bloody  atruggle.  The  landacape  is,  however,  one 
of  agreeable  country  beauty,  and,  retreating  aa  it  doea,  it  adda 
to  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  A  foreat  warmed  by  aome  raya 
of  the  aun,  and  which  diea  away  in  the  aummer  vapour, 
recalla  aome  of  the  aima,  lesa  naive  it  ia  true,  of  the  greateat 
contemporary  landacape  painters.  Ita  brovm  maaa  aervea  aa 
a  background  to  the  akin  of  the  an! mala,  which  are  precisely 
those  doga  of  the  Pyreneea  with  rough  akin  which  Oudry 
had  atudied  in  the  kennel  of  the  king. 

Oudry  often  reproduced  these  terrific  combata  of  wolvea 
aurpriaed  by  doga.  Diderot  tella  ua  that  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1753,  he  hung  up  a  picture  repreaenting  buU-doga  combatting 
three  wolvea  and  a  jackal.  "  Thia  picture,"  adda  the  cele- 
brated writer,  "  haa  been  deacribed  aa  too  uniform ;  the  land- 
acapea  aad  and  hard." 

Though  it  ia  perhapa  a  truthful  obaervation  to  make,  that 
the  picturea  of  Oudry  are  a  little  too  cold,  and  that  hia  akiea 
want  the  charm  and  the  daaaling  brightneaa  of  thoae  of  Dea- 
portea,  it  ia  quite  easy  to  see,  from  aome  of  hia  paintinga,  that 
he  could  eaaily  eacape  from  thoae  faulta.  He  painted  in  one 
picture,  in  moat  admirable  coloura,  two  hounda ;  onc/b  fawn- 
coloured,  the  other  black.  The  one  ia  brought  ou|  in  bold 
relief  upon  a  brown  background  of  tnmka  of  treea  and  dark 
green  planta,  while  the  black  ia  brought  up  by  the  clear  and 
pellucid  light  of  a  luminotu  aky.  Theae  frank  and  beautifU 
contraata  alwaya  pleaae  the  eye,  and  this  pretty  picture  ia  a 
worthy  parallel  of  another  canvaa  which  repreaenta  the  deli- 
cate ahe-hounds,  white  and  apotted  with  yellow,  with  long 
narrow  scouts,  with  speaking  and  intelligent  eyea^delicate 
peraonages,  whose  namea  have  been  preaerved  by  Oudry  at 
the  bottom*  of  hia  picture— Sylva  and  Mignonne. 

Oudry  waa  above  all  an  indefatigable  and  laborioua  work- 
man. He  belonga  to  that  family  of  conacientioua  artiste  who 
were  bom  in  Uie  firat  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
whoae  whole  life,  whose  existence,  whose  very  moral  and 
phyaical  being,  waa  devoted  to  the  cultivation,  the  worahip  of 
art.  Xot  aatisfted  with  painting  enough  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce and  ahow  in  a  aingle  Exhibition  more  than  fifteen  pic« 
turea  at  a  time,  aa  often  happened  to  him,  particularly  in  1763, 
Oudry  took  a  journey  into  the  country  almoat  every  day,  to 
draw  nature  on  the  apot,  and  apent  nearly  all  hia  eveninga 
in  producing  thoae  numeroiu  drawinga  of  which  we  shall 
presently  have  occaaion  to  apeak. 
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»)«d  to  me  tli«  gremt  regret  he  filt  M  M^ng  kiul  feeling,  ott 
>  muij  hMtiU,  tlia  wmnt  of  attention  to  thing*  irttleh  wen 
'  Boeh  esBontial  importuiee  to  the  artiit.  Psrhkpi  be  waa 
little  too  putial  to  hia  rnme,  that  nnne  he  alwaya  loTed  k> 
'ell ;  bat  «T«n  if  w«  look  apon  aome  of  hia  opfauona  aa  pTe}ii- 
icea,  I  bap«  that  you  will  not  eouida  tham  unworthy  of 
our  ftttention,  knd  that  aren  tbeae  erron,  if  yon  regard  tliem 
■  inch,  nwy  ^p«ax  to  yon  m  the  errora  of  a  great  artiat. 

"  WheT«  lk«  WB«  10  truly  great,-  aa  you  all  know,  and  luTa 
epealedly  «Uowed,  ia  in  oolmiT,  in  Maroteiav,  in  effect,  and 
n  harmony.  Tbe  ideaa  he  had  oa  theee  aubjecti  were  beaa> 
iful  and  cleur,  when  he  explained  them,  aa  ha  did;  with  ao 
nuch  aweetnaaa,  geattlaDeaa,  and  placidity. 

"  I  abktl,  X  mum  yon,  often  mix  np  my  own  Ideu  villi 
liose  ot  my  nuMt«i|  I  eonld  with  difficulty  aepaiata  than ; 
chey  h»Te  beeai  -  muted  too  long ;  they  hare  became  incorpo- 
lated  in  one,  Knd  to  diride  them  now  i*  an  iinpaaaible  taak. 


nothing  alaa  bnt  wkat  i*  natoral  to  eaeh  objeet,  and  that 
the  eAioriDKHro  ia  the  art  of  distiibuting  the  lighta  and 
ahadoWi  with  that  intelligence  which  cauaee  a  pioture  to 
prodnOe  eflbcL  Bnt  it  ia  not  lufflcient  to  hare  a  general  idea 
of  thia.  The  gi«*t  point  ia,  to  know  how  to  apply  tbe  local 
oolonr  prdparly  and  efficiently,  and  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge which  gi«ea  ila  raloa  by  oontraating  it  with  another. 

"  Thia  ii  in  my  opinion  the  infinite  in  art,  and  a  point  on 
which  we  hare  mnch  fewer  prineiplea  than  any  other.  I 
mean  prinoiplee  faunded  on  the  tme  and  the  natural ;  fat  in 
prindplea  founded  on  the  worka  of  the  old  matteia  we  cer- 
tainly are  not  deficient.  Vfa  have,  indeed,  writeia  enough 
and  to  ipare  who  haye  apoken  thereupon.  But  it  ia  a  aoriaua 
qneation  whether  ndiat  they  have  aaid  on  the  point  i*  Tcry 
aolid ;  or,  if  it  be  aolid,  do  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  profit  by 
thegood  fruit  weonght-toderiTetnnntheaepriJicipIeai  Thia 
ia  my  firat  difficulty. 


Horeorer,  forty  yeaia  of  aaiiduout  labour  eertainly  have  given 
me  iome  new  ideaa,  rdative  to  whkh  I  do  not  wlah  to  ahow 
mjTKlf  miaetly,  any  more  than  I  with  to  keep  back  thoae  of 
other*.  Loving  my  branch  of  art  a*  I  do,  I  cannot  but 
*i)h  that  what  I  know,  othera  too  may  have  the  pleaaure  of 
knowiag.  I  know  nothing  more  mean,  in  an  elevated  art  like 
Dutt,  than  to  have'  little  aecrett,  and  not  to  do  for  thoae 
who  ire  to  nceeed  ua  that  which  haa  been  done  for  ui.  A*  I 
^rc  already  aaid,  I  intend  to  apeak,  on  the  praaent  occaiion, 
only  to  the  youth  preaent ;  and  to  remove  every  auapidon,  I 
hope  jon  will  allow  me  to  apeak  out  to  that  youth. 

"  Colour  ia  one  o[  the  moat  important  branchea  of  our  art. 
It  ii  that  whieh  characteiiaea  it,  which  diatinguiihea  it  ao 
(Inily  from  aculpture.  It  ia  in  tha  colouring  that  conaiata 
the  charm  and  the  brilliance  of  our  worka.  You  are  auffi- 
^'mllT  advanced  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  thia.  Yon  are  alao 
ann,  that  in  colouring  there  are  two  diatinct  branehea  i — the 
l»etl  cdottf,  ana  the  MantctirQi  that  tha  local  eolenr  U 


"  What  do  yon  do  >  Full  of  that  ju(t  and  lofty  admiration 
with  which  you  have  been  in*piied  for  the  maatera  whom  we 
look  upon  ai  colouriata,  you  b^in  to  copy  them.  Bnt  how 
do  you  copy  them  i  Plainly  and  aimply,  and  almoat  without 
auy  reflection,  putting  white  where  you  *ee  white,  red  where 
you  lee  red,  and  »o  on.  So  that,  inatead  of  forming  a  juat  idea 
of  the  colouring  of  the  matter,  yon  aimply  get  hold  of  a 
sample.  How  muat  we  act  in  order  to  do  better  i  We  mutt, 
when  we  copy  a  fine  picture,  aak  our  maater  the  reaaon  why 
the  author  of  thia  picture  coloured  tuch  and  luch  a  part  in  euch 
and  lueh  a  way.  In  thit  way  yon  will  learn,  on  the  principle 
of  induction,  that  which  you  aeek  by  routine,  and  which  it 
cannot  give  you.  Whenever  you  copy  a  new  author,  you 
mutt  obtain  from  your  matter  that  inatruction,  bated  on  new 
reatoning  and  new  principle*,  which  will  aink  into  yo«r  mind, 
and  which  will  guarantee  you  againtt  an  acquired  prejudice, 
which  tomttimet  litta  a  whole  life,  in  favour  of  one  artitt 
and  againtt  all  etheia,  ofi«n  the  cautc  of  tbe  complete  ruin 
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nj  wUdi  i*  mart  nuMMfoli  the  KonXtj  oi  tha  Mt.  TIibj 
ue  itHtliiiK  ^<n  the  life-Uks  vigoui  witlk  wbich  they  m 
pftlDMd.    Thij  1*  ut  Ulnitntion  of  ■  &TOimte  fkble  of  Lb 


WtuteTM  maj  htTe  been  the  talent  of  Oadiy  for  dnwtng 
and  painting  anlmale,  it  mutt  be  allowed  that  he  waa  not 
equally  well  acquainted  with  eveTy  ipeeie*,  and  i*  not  alwajt 
•ueceaiful  in  aeiiing  the  true  cluiractei  and  manner.  If  he 
wu  perfect  in  dogi,  foxei,  woItm,  even  monkeya ;  and  in 
general  In  animali  which  figure  aa  principal  oharactna  in 
hunting  icenei,  and  which  he  wm  to  fond  of  dedicating  to 


more  perftat  in  the  art  of  grouping  in  tropUea,  piiei,  eri^ 
tench,  oarp,  aod  aheU-fith ;  or  In  eombining  ODoaw  sai 
pleaae  the  eye,  aome  anipe  hanging  by  a  claw,  paTttidfi^ 
and  quai'ii,  dnoka  of  ahaoging  .colour,  with  their  beaslifd 
emerald  apou.  Uowcommonit  ia  to  aee  artiauof  thepnwri 
day  imitating  theee  lign*  orer  doon,  by  Oodry,  wb«Tt  u 
ehanoe  medley  we  find  Tiolina,  guitar*,  flutea,  tsmboriu^ 
and  a  hundred  other  different  attribute*  of  the  arti.  T^ 
happy  and  aucceufull;  "arranged  ditorden,"  to 
hyperbolical  French  phnwc,  invented  with  ao  much  an 
executed  with    so  much    talent,  hare  ainee  become  mm 


!l  DOWX.— PKOM  A  rAWTmo  BY  OtFDKT. 


"  Heatire  Louii  Bontempi,  atpitauu  da  chaua  de  la  vmtru  du 
LonTTc,"  he  waa  far  lea*  fortunate  when  he  attempted  to 
portray  liooa,  panthen,  and  leopard*.  It  teem*  a*  if  it  waa 
leterfed  for  the  modem  artiat  to  eomprehoid,  elucidate,  and 
create  the  savage  and  poetic  aide  of  creation.  Oudry  human- 
ised hia  tigeta,  loftened  down  and  civiliaed  hii  panthera,  and 
made  hia  lion*  quite  tame  and  gentlemanly  being*  ;  but  he 
waa  at  home  and  true  when  he  had  to  reproduce  the  bound- 
ing deer  or  the  delicate  doe,  and  he  knew  ko  admirably  how 
to  co-ordain  and  arrange  the  wooded  acene,  ao  full  of  delicate 
perfume  and  country  balmineea.  He  wai  alio  exceedingly 
tucceaafol  in  the  representation  of  atiU  nature.    No  o«e  was 


filling!  up — agreeable  enough,  but  *o  evidently  copia  u  to 
loae  all  leat  and  power. 

Oudry  uaed  hie  talent*  alao  lometime*  in  providing  itoddi, 
■ometimee  in  executing  table  ornament*.  France  hai  ilnT' 
been  a  peculiar  country,  and  one  of  ita  greateat  pecuiiui'"* 
haa  been  minute  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  the  tablt.  I" 
early  day*,  befbre  art  had  diicovered  the  meana  of  deconliei 
tables,  it  employed  those  oflb^  by  iwture.  Flowen,  *ti^ 
grow  so  abundantly  and  richly  on  the  sur&o«  of  the  tu'i, 
wen  naturally  enough  the  principal  objects  selected ;  ^1 
were  eagerly  choaen  by  man  to  adorn  hia  table.  The  «■!'' 
of  hoaaas  ia  early  day*  in  France  were  mtdh  ia  vM  i^ 
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aiment.  A  rar*  book,  thftt  of  Fortuast,  toU*  lu  that  tha 
kill,  iii*t«*d  of  ■howinf  tbe  nakad  itooa,  veie  adorned 
ith  iry.  The  floor  of  the  feitive  tull  wm  cupeted  with 
•wen  :  ailTec  liliea  and  purple  poppies  covered  the  ground, 
^e  table  waa  loaded  with  loaet,  which  took  the  place  of 
table-cloth.  f )  iwen,  too,  were  lued  to  adorn  chapeli. 
!ie  poeta  of  the  twelfth  and  thirtcttith  centuriei  often  aliude 
ihia  cuatom ;  while  giieita  wore  chaplet*  of  flowen,  which 
to  hung  from  th*  bottlet. 
in  the  fourteeitth  centurj'  artiatie  contritBiicei  wete  added, 


,  Oljecta  adorned  with  accnea  of  the  chaae  were  thoaa  ehiefly 
aelecledbyOadrywhen  hedeaigned  theae  ephemeral  aketchec, 
iketcbes  which  had  for  their  lole  object  the  amuaemtnt  and 
gratification  of  a  prince  whom  be  wished  to  pleaae,  becauac 
he  patToniaad  him  largely.  Stagp,  d(>gi,  wolvea,  aa  in  hi* 
picturea,  were  the  aubjecti  selected  ;  and  though  onlj  designed 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  hour,  tbej  were,  it  is  laid.  aomeiime* 
aingularly  beautifuL  Of  course,  they  are  not  in  any  way 
preserved,  and  the  memory  only  of  theae  triBea  now  remains. 
Oudry  has    condeacended   even   to   make   charades  and 


■  SAT  AMD  ras  BLRrRANT.— rxoK  jt  vAnrtnra  «t  ovmiy. 


uid  we  hear  of  white  olotha,  on  which  flowers  were  tacked  by 
*sy  of  ornament.  Louia  XIV.  in  hia  banquoU  had  hia  tablet 
tin  thus  adorned.  In  1B80,  at  the  marriag*  of  Hademoiaelle 
o(  Blots  with  the  Prince  of  Conti,  no  other  decoration  ap- 
p«Ted.  Later,  a  kind  of  cake  was  invented  of  clay,  by  Folisb 
utitta,  who  (tuck  flowers  all  over  it ;  and  later  still,  various 
"TMisenii  of  the  higbeat  taste,  more  artificial,  but  more  per- 
Bisncnt,  were  Introduced.  Oudry  conceived  many  of  these  for 
nch  own  u  Louis  XV.  and  the  Kegeni  of  Orleans,  who, 
whuem  their  depravity,  always  eneooraged  a  spirit  of 
hetnty  in  tU  that  snrrtnuided  tkeio. 


rebnaea;  but  th«y  want  that  startling  efle  ,  :■  '  ' 
abaordity,  that  aalt  which  now  ia  gcnoalty  found  in  these 
productions.  The  talent  of  Oudry  was  ao  noire  and  so  decent, 
that  he  was  never  able  ancceaafully  to  illuatrate  the  "  Comic 
Komaace"  of  Scamm.  To  enter  with  spirit  into  the  very 
reality  of  this  groteaqne  conception  required  a  livclineaa,  a 
gaiety,  a  humour,  which  Ondry  did  not  poaaeaa.  In  the 
aeventeenth  century,  amidst  the  magnificence  and  splendoura 
of  the  reign  of  Louia  XIV.,  the  poem  of  Scarrou  waa  one 
hundred  yean  after  date,  and  quite  oat  of  "•■"<■  '!  ■"'»  >— 
readily  imagined,  that  when  reading  tha  ' 
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Louu  XIY.  must  have  been  quil'e  as  much  offended  as  at  the 
"  magota'*  of  Teniers  the  jounger ;  and  he  must  have  been 
profoundly  humiliated  to  haye  married  the  widow  of  such 
a  poet,  to  haye  succeeded — after  having  loved  Athenais 
de  Mortemart — the  historian  of  the  CaTem  and  of  Ragotin. 
Oudry,  who,  by  the  dignity  and  decency  of  his  manner,  w:^  a 
man  of  the  seventeenth  century,  could  not  understand  the 
spirit  of  a  novel  which  reminded  the  reader  of  the  jokes  of 
Don  Quixote  and  the  indecencies  of  Brantome.  He  was, 
therefore,  rather  cold  and  heavy  when  he  tried  to  paint  the 
scenes  Sf  this  celebrated  book.  It  needed  the  pen,  the  wit, 
the  ease  of  Pater,  to  paint  that  wandering  caravan  of  come- 
dians, making  a  triumphal  entry  into  Mans  upon  a  ear  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  carrying  all  the  baggage  and  materials  of  the 
dramatic  company:  ladder,  cages,  decoratTons,  old  carpets; 
this  one  with  a  guitar  on  his  back,  the  other  with  a  plaster  on 
his  eye ;  the  mob,  and  particularly  the  women,  scattering  their 
Jokes  mercilessly  after  them.*  A  certain  dose  of  buffoonery 
was  required  to  paint  the  burlesque  adventures  of  Ragotin — 
the  rows,  the  riots,  the  adventures  in  the  gaming-house,  the 
showers  of  fisticufb,  at  which  are  present  the  washerwoman  and 
Angelica,  while  on  the  ground  roll  the  hats  of  the  vanquished. 
At  all  events,  Oudry  showed  his  great  power  over  light  and 
shade,  which  plays  so  marked  a  part  in  his  compositions, 
whether  it  lights  up  in  a  picturesque  way  the  scene  on  the 
stairs,  or  the  chastising  of  the  servants,  or  sheds  its  beams  upon 
the  very  spot  where  fall  the  blows.  But  it  wanted  Hogarth  to 
do  justice  to  the  subjects  which  were  not  either  very  decent  or 
very  refined. 

Oudry,  always  laborious  and  always  inexhaustible,  was 
suddenly  checked  in  his  studies  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 
which  struck  him  in  1755.  Afflicted  by  painful  presentiments, 
he  used  to  say,  "If  I  do  not  work,  I  shall  die."  He  had 
become  director  and  manager  of  the  factory  of  Beauvais, 
after  being  over  the  Qobelins.  He  wished  to  start  for  Beau- 
vais, in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  health  by  the  balmy  breath 
of  the  country  air.  He  died  on  his  arrival,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1755,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 

He  was  widely  regretted,  for  he  was  a  very  able  artist,  a 
clever  master,  a  sincere  friend,  a  good  man ;  and  this  is  much 
indeed  to  say  in  a  time  like  that  in  which  he  lived — ^the  age 
of  good  old-gentlemanly  vices,  when  Louis  XIY.  was  king ; 
of  orgies  and  monstrous  depravity,  when  Louis  XV.  was 
monarch. 

Oudry  introduced  into  some  of  his  scenes,  morning  break- 
ing and  craggy  hills  and  forests  with  considerable  effect ;  and 
once,  in  a  scene  supposed  to  be  in  Switzerland,  he  is  exceed- 
ingly successful.  The  subject  was  good,  but  difficult,  and  the 
picture  is  now  in  one  of  the  private  galleries  of  Paris.  M. 
Bouchard,  a  very  well-known  amateur,  says  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly fine.  The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject.  '*  All  the  world  over,"  says  one  who  has 
described  in  a  few  dashes  the  best  of  Swiss  scenery,  *'  the 
dawn  of  morning  is  beautiful,  when  the  earth  looks  like  a 
bride  arrayed  in  orient  pearls,  and  the  sun  spreads  far  and 
wide  his  canopy  of  crimson  clouds,  which  his  glory  converts 
gradually  into  gold.  But  amid  the  Yalaison  Alps,  the  loveli- 
ness of  morning  sets  language  at  defiance.  Imagine  endless 
wreaths  of  snow,  crowning  piny  moxmtains,  and  enveloped 
with  a  rosy  fiush  by  the  magic  of  the  young  light.  This 
;  'ii>v.'iag  i;  vesture,  like  the  breast  of  the  dove,  every  moment 

'-••i&>-<  'i'-w  colours,  glancing  off  in  fugitive  coruscations 
^.-'i  .  !  i  J  e  and  intoxicate  the  senses.  A  luminous  border 
)  .iv.-.  , .  3liff  and  crag,  and  a  whisper,  soft  as  the  breath  of 
I- -  >;  ;..  Mrers  down  upon  you  from*  the  pine  forests  as  you 
move.  A  feeling,  half  religion,  half  sense,  fills  your  breast, 
and  your  eyes  become  humid  with  gratitude  as  you  look 
upwards  and  aroimd  you.  The  reading  of  your  childhood 
comes  over  you — you  remember  the  earliest  page  in  the 
history  of  man—*  And  Qod  saw  all  that  he  had  made,  and 
behold  it  was  very  good  * — and  good,  you  murmur  to  your- 
self, it  is.    If  there  be  poetry  in  the  soul,  it  comes  out  at  such 

*  See  page  52. 


moments ;  and  by  the  process  which  I  faintly  and  imperfecdr 
describe,  travelling  sometimes  mellows  the  character  asd 
improves  our  relish  of  life." 

Jean  Baptiste  Oudry  engraved  seventy-five  pieces  with  ha 
own  hand. 

Of  these  we  have  engraved  '*The  Roebuck  run  dowit' 
and  **  The  Wolf  at  Bay."  The  **  Roebuck  run  down"  ii  i 
very  able  and  effective  engraving  in  the  original. 

Out  of  thirty-eight  pieces  which  Oudry  sketched  for  tk? 
comic  romance  of  Scarron,  twenty-one  are  engraved  by  hiic- 
self.    He  also  sketched  several  designs  for  Don  Quixote. 

His  best,  however,  are  those  illustrating  '*  La  Fontaine.'' 

Por  the  chapter  of  St.  Martin-des- Champs,  he  painted 
*^  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi;"  for  the  apartments  of  tk 
king  at  Choisy,  a  monstrous  wolf  held  by  four  dogs,  a  jackal 
attacked  by  two  bull-dogs,  tome  specimens  of  still  natuir, 
boars,  deers,  herons,  pheasants,  horses,  hung  up ;  for  the 
apartments  of  the  dauphiness  at  Yersailies,  aubjects  taken 
from  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine—"  The  Two  She-Goata," 
'*  The  Fox  and  the  Stork. " 

The  pictures  of  Oudry  txe  principally  found  in  Parii  9Li 
the  departments. 

In  the  Louvre  there  is  <<  A  Wolf  Hunt,"  '*  A  Boar  Hunt, ' 
'*  A  Dog  guarding  some  Game." 

The  Museums  of  Dijon,  Toulouse,  Montpellier,  Nantea, 
Caen,  and  Rouen,  have  some  excellent  specimens  of  thii 
master. 

In  1770,  at  the  sale  of  the  Cabinet  of  M.  de  la  Life  dc 
JuUy,  two  pictures  of  Oudry,  representing  **  Seven  Ducks 
lying,"  and  '*A  Dog  barking  at  a  Fox,"  were  sold  for  £20. 
**  Two  Hounds  lying  near  a  Hare  and  a  Partridge,"  £15. 

At  the  Priilce  de  Conti's,  there  were  six  patntinga  bj 
Oudry. 

At  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  that  ?.mateur,  in  1777,  tvo 
specimens  of  still  nature,  painted  at  Dieppe  in  1724,  repre- 
senting "  Parrots  and  Fish,"  rose  to  the  high  price  of  £36. 


THE    TOMB    OF    JULIUS     II. 

Many  persons  have  heard  of  the  sufferings  of  artiata  and 
authors,  of  the  struggles  and  difficulties  which  almost  eterjr 
man  of  genius  has  had  to  endure,  especially  in  the  beginning 
of  his  career.  Often,  too,  this  hss  lasted  for  beyond  tlie 
time  when  men  have*  acquired  celebrity  and  fame.  Itiatoo 
true,  that  those  who  delight  us  by  their  pens  and  by  their 
pencils  are  often  thoughtless,  to  use  no  stronger  term ;  though 
it  would  be  tmfair  and  unjust  to  accuse  all  of  the  enon  of 
some,  and  to  fancy  that  every  man  who  suffers  does  so  torn 
improvidence  and  want  of  ordinary  foresight.  In  many  in- 
stances, among  the  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  difficulties  hare 
arisen  from  a  very  different  source.  Jealousies,  suapiciona, 
and  heartburnings,  have  been  indulged  by  rivals,  who  have 
contrived,  by  petty  and  weak  annoyances,  to  make  the  exist* 
ence  of  some  of  the  best  of  men  a  misery. 

Michael  Angelo,  that  great  painter,  whose  name  is  familiar 
to  the  merest  tyro  in  the  history  of  art,  was  not  exempt  from 
the  heartburnings  and  annoyances  which  so  many  men  suffered 
in  common  with  himself.  At  a  very  early  age  he  entered  with 
Ghirlandajo  as  a  pupil ;  but  instead  of  being  taught,  he  began 
to  teach.  In  truth,  though  he  was  but  thirteen,  his  copies 
were  better  than  the  original.  But  the  master  smiled,  and 
encoiuraged  his  bold  apprentice.  Not  so  the  pupils:  they 
were  jealous  of  the  juvenile  artist  Benvenuto  Cellini,  him- 
self a  great  man,  often  speaks  of  the  blind  hatred  of  hi§ 
fellow-students.  He  could  feel  for  him  and  sympathise  with 
him.  A  quotation  from  the  wondrous  memoir  of  the  Floren- 
tine silversmith  will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  here. 

"  About  this  time  (it  was  in  1518,  thirty  years  after  the 
event — Cellini  was  only  eighteen),  there  came  to  Florence  a 
sculptor  named  Peter  Torregiani : — he  came  fr(Hn  England, 
where  he  had  stayed  aeveral  years.  This  man,*seeing  my 
designs  and  my  labours,  said  to  me :  '  I  have  come  to  Floroice 
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I  take  away  as  many  young  men  at  I  can.  I  haTe  a  great 
otk  to  execute  for  the  King  of  England ;  and  I  will  haye 

9  assiatanta  but  my  own  countrymen ;  and  aa  your  mode  of 
orking  and  drawing  ia  more  that  of  a  sculptor  than  a 
tweller,  I  will  take  you  away  with  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
;  the  same  time  rich  and  able.' 

**He  waa  a  bold  proud  man,  waa  Peter  Torregiani,  of  manly 
ppearance  and  great  beauty.  His  air,  hia  manners,  his 
morons  Toice,  were  more  like  those  of  a  soldier  than  an  artist ; 
e  had  a  mode  of  frowning  enough  to  startle  the  moat  resolute ; 
ad  erery  day  he  told  me  of  his  strange  stories  about  those 
)o1b  of  English  I  One  day  we  were  speaking  of  Michael 
Lngelo  Buonarotti;  Torregiani  was  holding  in  his  hand  a 
rawing  which  I  had  copied  alter  the  great  master,  and  he 
aid: 

**' Buonarotti  and  I  used  to  go  to  work  when  young 
a  the  church  of  the  Carmine,  in  the  chapel  of  Masaccio ;  and 
is  he  waa  accustomed  to  make  fan  of  all  those  who  drew 
JoDg  with  him,  one  day,  being  more  angry  than  usual,  I 
lued  my  fist,  and  gaye  him  so  violent  a  blow  on  the  face 
hit  I  felt  the  bone  and  the  cartilage  of  his  nose  break  under 
ny  hand ;  so  that  he  will  bear  the  mark  of  it  all  his  life.' 
*' These  worda,"  adds  the  indignant  young  man,  **  shocked  me 

10  much,  aa  I  had  thQ  works  of  the  divine  Michael  Angelo 
constantly  under  my  eyes,  that  I  conceived  for  Torregiani  an 
implacable  hatred;  and  not  only  did  I  lose  all  desire  to 
follow  him  to  England,  but  I  could  no  longer  bear  even  to 
eee  him." 

This  noble  and  generous  anger  was  worthy  at  the  same  time 
of  him  who  excited  and  of  him  who  felt  it.  It  is  quite 
tnie,  however,  that  Michael  Angelo,  perhaps  without  knowing 
it,  was  every  day  committing  some  new  crime,  which  drew 
upon  him  the  vengeance  of  his  comrades  and  the  jealousies  of 
his  masters.  The  unhappy  youth  could  not  succeed  in 
qaelling  his  geniua.  One  day  a  portrait  was  given  him  to 
copy,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  work,  he  gave  it  to  the 
man  who  had  lent  him  the  portrait,  instead  of  the  original. 
The  painter,  who  waa  one  of  his  friends,  though  professing  to 
be  a  great  connoiaaeur,  did  not  perceive  the  change  ;  and  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  he  waa  overwhelmed  with  con- 
fusion when  the  anecdote  got  abroad.  The  lad  had  somewhat 
smoked  his  picture,  in  order  to  give  it  that  antique  appearance 
which  adds  so  much  to  the  price  of  works  of  art  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  judge  by  date,  and  not  by  merit. 

Michael  Angelo  had  now  time  to  commence  a  few  works 
m  sculpture.  Already  his  productions  were  considered  of 
so  much  value  that  they  are  preserved  to  this  day  as  pre- 
cious relics.  Among  these  was  a.  bas-relief,  representing, 
according  to  Yaaari,  '*  The  Battle  of  the  Centaurs,"  with  a 
Tir^,  in  the  style  of  Donatello,  and  a  statue  of  Hercules, 
which  nobody  haa  seen  except  his  biographers.  But  suddenly 
Lorenso  the  Magnificent,  seized  by  a  mysterious  and  incura- 
ble disease,  died  at  Carreggi  in  the  midst  of  his  rhetoricians. 
He  finished  hia  career  as  he  had  lived,  rather  aa  a  poet  than  aa 
a  Ghristisn.  Arta  and  letters  lost  in  him  a  Meecenas.  Michael 
Angelo  lost  more  than  a  protector — ^he  lost  a  fHend. 

Overwhelmed  with  grief,  he  now  returned  to  his  fiather's 
house.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  his  prospects,  which 
were  becoming  so  splendid,  were  suddenly  overcast.  Pietro 
de  Medici,  the  heir  and  successor  of  Lorenzo,  began  hia  reign 
bj  throwing  his  father's  physician  into  a  well ;  this  promised 
faTourably  for  those  who  continued  in  his  service.  However, 
Michael  Angelo  waa  one  morning  called  to  the  court.  It  was 
snowmg  hard,  and  the  brother  of  Leo  the  Tenth  had  awoke 
^th  great  projects.    A  man  is  not  a  Medici  for  nothing. 

"  Master,"  said  he  to  the  young  sculptor,  '*  I  want  you  to 
luke  me  a  colossal  figure— a  giant,  who  will  arise  as  if  by 
e&eha&tment  in  the  court-yard,  and  be  higher  by  a  head  than 
the  battlements  of  my  palace.  As  my  father  chose  you  for 
his  sculptor  in  ordinary,  your  genius  must  be  equal  to  such  a 
t«h,    Qo,  sndsettowork." 

'*Bttt  of  what  materia   must  this  statue  beT'   inqtiired 
Michael  Angelo,  with  rather  a  surpna^  look. 
*'  The  material/'  repUed  Fie^laughing,  <<  you  inll  find 
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in  the  court-yard.    There  is  plenty  of  it.    There  must  be  at 
least  three  feet  of  snow." 

*<  True,"  said  Michael  Angelo,  bitterly,  **  I  am  in  your 
employ  as  I  waa  in  the  employ  of  your  father.  Only,  when  he 
ordered  statuea,  he  preferred  marble  to  snow.  E^ery  one  haa 
his  taste,  sire." 

Then  he  added  to  himself,  "  As  is  the  prince  so  will  be  the 
montmient.  Go,  poor  soul  and  weak  heart ;  your  greatness 
will  scarcely  last  longer  than  your  statue." 

However,  he  complied  with  the  orders  of  Pietro  wit^  scru- 
pulous exactness,  and  leaving  hia  colossus  before  a  single  beam 
of  sun  came  to  melt  it,  he  retired  to  one  of  the  cells  of  San 
Spirito,  where  he  paased  days  and  nights,  sombre,  sad,  iso- 
lated, weeping  for  his  benefactor,  and  meditating  on  the 
darkness  of  his  unhappy  cotmtry. 

It  was  in  this  austere  retreat,  surroimded  by  dead  bodies, 
which  he  obtained  from  a  hospital  attached  to  the  convent, 
that,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  Michael  Angelo  gave  himself  up 
to  the  long  and  persevering  study  of  anatomy,  which  was  to 
be  his  governing  passion. 

Armed  with  his  scalpel,  he  investigated  the  muscles,  he 
studied  the  fibres,  he  laid  bare  the  scafiblding  of  the  human 
heart.  The  fruit  of  his  vigils  was  a  wooden  crucifix,  a  little 
larger  than  nature,  which  he  presented  to  the  prior  of  the 
monastery  which  had  afforded  him  an  asylum,  and  where  he 
had  been  able,  at  least,  to  rest  in  peace  and  to  retire  from  the 
shame  of  these  melancholy  days. 

Michael  Angelo  produced  £^m  a  common  block  of  marble, 
which  had  been  massacred  by  Simon  of  Fiesole,  a  colossal 
statue  of  David.  He  was  then  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
his  absolute  and  haughty  temper  would  not  suffer  a  single 
observation  to  be  made.  Woe  to  those  who  took  the  liberty 
to  make  any  remark.  He  overwhelmed  them  with  his  anger, 
or  pitilessly  satirised  them. 

The  too  celebrated  Soderini,  slthough  he  was  gonfalonniero, 
learnt  this  to  his  cost.  The  worthy  man,  who  was  as  able 
a  connoisseur  as  he  was  an  excellent  politician,  ventured  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  David.  He  said  that  the  nose  waa 
too  large. 

**  Do  you  think  so,  illustrious  signer?"  answered  the  artist, 
with  his  most  hypocritical  look.  Then  he  took  a  little  pow- 
dered marble  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  gave  two  or  three 
raps  with  his  hammer,  without  touching  the  statue. 

**  There  now,"  cried  the  gonfalonniero  with  delight,  '*  that's 
how  a  David  ought  to  be.    You  have  given  life  to  him." 

**  'Tis  to  you  that  he  owes  life,  signer." 

After  this  it  is  not  astonislung  that  Machiavelli,  in  speak* 
ing  of  the  same  Soderini,  wrote  four  verses,  in  which  he 
relates  that  the  worthy  gonfrdonniero,  having  presented  him* 
self  by  mistake  at  the  gates  of  the  infemal  regions,  Pluto  shut 
the  door  in  his  face,  and  said :  **  What  do  you  want  here,  you 
fool  ?    Go  to  the  limbo  of  children." 

However,  if  the  poor  gonfalonniero  was  stupid,  as  ap- 
pears to  be  historically  demonstrated,  he  was  not  avaricious. 
He  gave  four  himdred  Florenoe  crowna  to  Michael  Angelo, 
and  got  him  to  paint  in  fresco  a  part  of  the  hall  of  council. 
Leonardi  di  Vinci  undertook  the  other  half. 

Leonardi  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  fresco  the  victory  gained 
over  Piccinino,  general  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  In  the  fore* 
ground  is  a  battle  of  cavaliers  and  the  capturing  of  a  standard. 
Michael  Angelo  tmdertook  an  episode  of  the  war  of  Pisa. 

Generally  a  battle,  above  all  at  a  time  when  soldiers  are 
clothed  in  iron,  offers  few  resources  to  an  artist  accustomed 
to  the  naked.    The  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  did  not  stop  at  a 

little. 
An  incident,  which  in  the  case  of  any  other  artist  would 

have  passed  unperceived)  suddenly  illuminated  the  ideas  of 

the  great  artist}  and  his  cartoon  was  made. 

Overcome  by  the  stifling  heat,  the  Florentine  soldier  arfe 

bathing  in  the  Amo,  when  the  Pisans  suddenly  make  a  Bortiei 

The  enemy  appears ;  the  cry  is  to  arms)  a  crowd  spring  up ; 

some)  half-naked)  catch  at  their  swords ;  others  try^  by  super* 

human  efforts,  to  get  their  clothes  upon  their  wet  limbs.    The 

drum  beats ;  impati«nee  and  despair  are  depleted  in  the  fea* 
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tUTM  of  the  unhappy  fojtinon  Kho  cannot  join  their  flag.  The 
appeanmce  of  this  maiterpiece  cast  [he  flrit  ariists  of  the  daj 
iato  a  profound  «tupor.  Fcom  BTeiy  put  of  Ital;  people 
c&me  to  admire  it,  to  copy  it,  to  atudy  it.  San  Oallo,  Ohir> 
landajo,  Qranini,  Andre  del  Saito,  San  Jorino,  le  Rouo, 
Perrin  del  Taga— ill  of  tbcae,  young  men  and  old,  mutcia 
and  pupils,  bowed  in  silence  before  the  sovereign  artist,  who, 
with  a  giant's. step  bounding  over  hit  whole  career,  touched 
the  last  limits  of  the  sublime,  beyond  which  it  is  not  possible 
or  maa  to  go. 

BenTennlo  Cellini  speaks  much  of  the  erenta  of  this  time. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  bruUl  TorregLani  boasted  of 
his  anecdote. 

"  As  long  as  the  cartoon  stood,"  says  Cellini,  "  it  was  the 
school  of  the  world  i  though  the  divine  Michael  Angela  after' 


"  I  had  made  up  my  muid,"  says  BenTenuto,  "to  dahtb 
to  the  ground  wherever  I  found  him.  Having  reubtd  ii 
PUia  Santa  Dominica,  I  perceived  Bsndinelli,  who  n 
entering  the  same  square  on  the  opposite  side.  Uore  i,- 
cided  than  ever  upon  carrying  out  my  sanguinary  pnije'X ! 
ran  towards  him ;  but  I  had  iio  sooner  cast  my  eyei  on '.'. 
wretch,  snd  seen  him  without  arms,  mounted  on  a  wrcu!;^ 
mule  that  looked  like  a  jackass,  following  a  little  bor  iW 
ten  years  old,  than  Bandinelli  saw  me,  turned  pais  si  iaii. 
and  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  I  thought  it  base  t 
such  a  wretch,  and  said :  *  Do  not  fear,  vile  cowud,  t< 
not  worthy  of  my  blows  I '  "  i 

Scarcely  was  Julius  II.  on  the  throne  when  he  Kot  f?[| 
Michael  Angelo.     Such  an  artist  was  worthy  of  vnch  a  fcfr.  I 

Julius  reflected  several  months  upon  the  work  whkli  itl 
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wards  executed  the  great  chapel  of  Pope  Julius,  he  never 
reached  half  the  tUent  displayed  io  this  masterpiece." 

A  Frenchman  observes :  "  This  was  the  time  to  have 
poignatded  Michael  Angela." 

But  this  was  not  enough.  Hatred  sometimes  acts  with 
atrocious  calculation,  and  envy  has  diabolical  inspirations. 
They  forgave  the  artist,  but  the  irork  suffered  for  him,  In  the 
year  I5I2,  while  there  was  an  imevte  in  the  streett,  while  the 
republic  was  expiring,  when  the  Medici  were  coming  back 
victorious,  Baccio  Bandinelli,  of  base  and  execrable  memory, 
crept  in  with  slow  step,  treacherously,  a  dagger  in  his  hand, 
to  the  hall  wheie  the  masterpiece  was  hung  up,  and  while 
people  were  Bghiing  in  the  streets,  this  wretch,  aasaasin,  and 
thief,  thrust  his  knife  into  the  canvas,  tore  it  to  pieces,  trod.it 
«ndw  foot,  and  carried  pway  the  i 


destined  for  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  age.  The  arobilJon  < 
the  pope  knew  no  bounds.  His  thiiat  for  glory  iras  in»tisb1< 
He  dreamt  of  immortality  upon  the  earth,  and  was  not  lcn| 
therefore,  in  making  his  choice. 

He  accordingly  sent  for  the  great  artist,  and  addretie 
him  thus  : 

"  If  you  were  to  erect  a  tomb  for  Julius  II.,  what  woold  b 
your  design  for  that  tomb  !" 

"I  should  wish,"  answered  Michael  Angelo,  after  haiin 
thought  a  moment,  "  that  the  grandeur  of  the  tomb  ih^ul' 
answer  to  the  grandeur  of  the  pontiff  who  orden  it.  Th 
general  form  of  the  monument  should  be  that  of  a  parsllolnfimn 
thirty  feet  in  length  by  Bfteen  in  breadth.  The  height  fhpul 
beat  least  thirty  feet.  Forty  statues,  without  counting  ihe  bu 
reliefs,  should  enrich  the  mauaeleiun,  crowned  b;  a  group  \ 
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s  iepr«t«nting  tlte  ^wtluosii  of  tout  HoUiuh.    Four  Nioolu  T.  camcd  th*  feandBtioii  t«  be  Uid.    I  will  BnUh  tha 

■let,  two  femiDina  and  two  mMCuUiM,  ihould  ittnd  on  eub  new  cburch  acooidiiig  to  the  drawing*  of  HoTeilina,  and  the 

jf  the  monumeol,  tmnpling  under  foot  aUTH  or  rebda.  obapel  ihall  b«  worthy  of  ths  tomb." 

en  autuesabould  lepreaent  the  conquered  provincM,  oi  "And  how  much  v^l  tlii<  new  building  cio*t>" 

.-apiire  TirtUM  riveted  with  chaiaa  to  the  tomb  of  him  "  About  a  hundred  thonund  crowna." 

whilit  be  lived,  reduced  the  pride  of  the  Siat  and  con*  "  Two  hundred  Ibouaand,  if  neceatary,"  anawered  the  pope. 

cd  the  glory  of  tba  aeoond.    Eight  coloaial  atatuea,  of  "  Then  I  may  atut  at  onor  for  Carrara } " 

ten  to  twelve  feet,  ihould  adorn  the  upper  portion.    In  "Immediately,    And  don't  forget  to  come  to  me,  without 

diere  would  be  entia^icea  to  the  interior  by  tbe  two  lidea,  any  inCemuncio,  whenever  you  want  to  apeak  to  me.      Or  ■ 

ig  to  the  rotunda,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  aarcophagua  rather,"  aatd  the  pope,  after  a  moment'i  thought,  "I  will 

,ti  be  placed."  cause  a  bridge  to  be  conatiucted  that  ihall  lead  bom  my 

e  pope    liatened   in  ulenee,  and  looked  fixedly  at  the  roomi  to  your  woikahop,  and  I  will  coiQe  and  see  you,  and 

^  «ho  wai  inapired  by  the  grandeur  of  bis  lubject,  and  aeold  you  whenever  the  worklaga.    Adieu,  Uiehoel  Angelo; 

d  with  ths   greateat  coolneaa  of  tbia  mortuary  palace,  you  have  underatood  me." 


THi   WOLF  AT    BIT.— TBOM   A   PAIXTnfO   BT  OVDBT. 

ihaut  thinking  of  the  aombre  and  lugubriona  reflectiona  The  great  place  oi  Bt.  Peter  waa  aoon  encumbered  with 
^ich  be  waa  luggetting  to  tbe  heart  of  the  old  man  who  enormoua  blocki  of  marble,  brought  from  Carrara.  The  lait 
u  to  occupy  it.  inatalment  had  been  disembarked  at  the  quay  of  the  Tiber, 
Those  who  know  the  character  of  the  inhabitant!  of  Italy,  and  Michael  Angelo,  who  generally  lived  in  the  moat  corn- 
id  the  initinctive  avertian  which  ia  felt  in  that  country  for  plete  isolation,  did  not  know  what  had  happened  at  court 
'itb  uid  for  all  the  ideaa  which  relate  to  it,  will  eaaily  during  his  absence,  and  went  up  to  the  Vatican  to  ask  for 
idersiand  the  majestic  and  strange  character  of  the  convei-  money  to  pay  the  aailors.  He  was  told  that  hia  boluma 
t  on  of  thcit  two  men,  one  of  whom  waa  giving  orders  for  was  not  \isible.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  went  again  to 
i(  CaiDh,  whilst  the  other  waa  explaining  in  the  moat  minute  the  pope.  A*  he  waa  crouing  the  antechamber,  a  valet 
i^nei  how  it  waa  to  be  CDUitructed,  When  the  sculptor  had  stopped  the  way,  and  said  to  him  drily,  that  be  could  not 
"uhed,  Julias  IL  made  only  one  objection.  enter. 

"  Where  shall  we  place  thia  immense  monument?"  asid  he.  "Unhappy  man!    Do  you  know  to  whom  you  ara  speak- 

"1  have  thought  of  it,"  replied  Uichsel  Angelo.    "Your  ingT'  cried  a  prelate  who  had  recognised  Michael  Angelo. 

'•mh,  Buch  u  I  have  coufeived  it,  could  not  be  contained  in  "I  know  it  very  weU,"  impudently  answered  the  valet ; 

^'olii  church  of  St.  Peter ;  hut  we  have  the  tribune  of  which  "and  I  only  obey  my  order*." 


iiB 
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"  Very  well/'  answered  the  indignant  artist ;  ^^  when  the 
pope  sends  for  me,  tell  him  that  I  am  gone." 

An  hour  afterwards  he  started  for  Florence.  But  Julius  IIw 
was  not  the  man  to  allow  the  artist  whom  he  considered  to'  be 
in  his  pay  to  escape  from  his  hands  so  easily.  When  *  he 
learnt  the  answer,  and  the  flight  of  Michael  Angelo,  his 
anger  was  great.  Five  couriers,  one  after  the  other,  set  off  at 
fiill  gfXiop  to  bring  back  the  fugitiye.  When  they  saw  that 
entreaties  were  of  no  use,  the  messengers  of  Julius  attempted 
to  resort  to  force ;  but  Michael  Angelo  seized  his  weapons, 
and  cried  with  a  terrible  Toice,  **lt  you  oome  on,  you  are 
dead  men!" 

;  The  messengers,  in  alarm,  allowed  Michael  Angelo  to  con« 
tinue  his  journey.  The  anger  of  the  pope  knew  no  bounds, 
He  threatened  to  reduce  Florence  to  ashes  if  his  sculptor  was 
not  restored  to  him.  Soderini  received  three  despatches  within 
three  days ;  the  first  promised  amnesty  and  pardon  to  the 
artist;  the  second  declared  war  against  the  republic;  the 
third  announced  that  if  Michael  Angelo  did  not  return  to 
Home  within  twenty-four  hours,  all  the  Florentines  would  be 
excommunicated. 

«  Do  you  intend  to  destroy  us  alJ  T'  said  the  poor  gonfa- 
lonniero,  trembling  with  fear. 

*'  Ha !  ha ! "  answered  Michael  Angelo  ;  *^  this  will  teach 
him  to  forbid  me  his  door." 

"  But  I  cannot  keep  you  here,  unhappy  man." 

v"  Well,  then,  I  will  go  to  the  Grand  Turk." 

«*  To  the  Grand  Turk ! " 

**  Yes ;  he  will  treat  me  better,  I  am  sure.  Besides,  he 
intends  to  throw  a  bridge  from  Constantinople  to  Fera,  and 
has  made  me  the  most  magniflcent  proposals." 

*^  Go  where  you  please,  but  deliver  us  from  the  anger  of  the 
pope." 

Meanwhile,  Julius  II.,  true  to  his  word,  was  adyancing  at 
the  head  of  an  army.  He  had  taken  Bologna,  and  was 
exti«mely  delighted  with  his  victory,  when  Michael  Angelo, 
changing  his  mind,  presented  himself  before  him.  Julius  II* 
was  at  table  at  the  palace  of  the  Sixteen,  when  the  arrival  of 
the  sculptor  was  announced  to  him.  He  made  a  sign  that  he 
should  be  introduced,  and  not  being  able  to  restrain  his  rage  at 
the  sight  of  the  rebel,  he  cried  out — 

*'  You  should  have  come  to  us,  and  you  expect  us  to  come 
to  you." 

Michael  Angelo  bowed  his  knee ;  but  in  spite  of  this  atti- 
tude of  submission  and  respect,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his 
features  expressed  rather  pride  than  repentance.  Sombre, 
silent,  with  bent  brow,  he  seemed  to  say  to  the  pope,  <*  Non 
homini  ted  Fetro"  not  to  the  man  but  to  Peter.  All  the 
witnesses  of  this  scene  trembled  for  the  poor  sculptor,  but  as 
the  impetuosity  of  the  pope  was  known,  nobody  dare  to  speak, 
except  the  cardinal  Soderini,  worthy  brother  of  the  gonfa- 
lonniero,  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  began  to  offer  excuses 
for  the  artist. 

<'  Holy  father,  pardon  this  man ;  for  he  did  not  know  what 
he  did.  Artists,  if  you  deprive  them  of  their  art,  are  always 
so.    If  he  has  sinned,  it  is  from  ignorance." 

Julius  II.  could  restrain  himself  no  longer,  and  giving  the 
fnakukroU  cardinal  a  blow  with  his  stick,  he  cried  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  **  Unhappy  wretch !  do  you  dare  to  abuse  my 
sculptor }  Thou  only  art  ignorant  and  sinfrd.  Get  out  of  my 
sight." 

Every  one  trembled  with  fear;  and  as  the  poor  prelate 
remained  motionless  with  astonishment  and  terror,  the  exas- 
perated pope  added,  ''Throw  that  fellow  out  of  the 
window." 

The  valets  had  some  difficulty  in  removing  his  eminence 
through  the  door.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Soderini  were  always 
unfortunate. 

The  same  evening  beheld  Michael  Angelo  and  Julius  II. 
the  best  friends  in  the  world.  These  two  men  understood 
each  other  completely.  For  such  a  workman  such  a  master 
was  required.  The  pope  sat  for  his  portrait  and  started  for 
Rome,  begging  the  sculptor  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  the 
statue  was  finished. 


«  Remember,  Michael  Angelo,"  said  he,  *'tfaat  my  toaib 
waiting  for  you." 

Such  were  the  last  words  of  his  holiness.  Miel&ael  Aaed 
spent  sixteen  months  upon  the  colossal  statue,  that  is  to  «i 
fifteen  months  more  than  was  necessary  for  his  enemif*! 
recommence  their  intrigues.  This  time,  Bramnnti 
their  head,  and  among  the  rivals  who  were  opposed  to 
Angelo,  was  RafiSiellei  Happily  for  our  artist,  Julius  II.  vi 
as  obstinate  in  his  friendsliips  as  in  his  hatreds.  H^  t 
tinned  to  favour  Michael  Angelo ;  and  although  the  eo 
who  were  inimical  to  him,  insidiously  worked  upon  the 
by  praising  the  efforts  of  the  great  artist  in  puntiiig,  at 
expense  of  his  reputation  as  a  sculptor,  they  did  not  en 
succeed  in  their  object.  It  is  true,  however,  though  Mk: 
Angelo  did  not  lose  the  good  opinion  of  the  pope,  th&t 
famous  tomb  was  never  completed 

The  fact  is,  that  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  deve 
itself  more  and  more  every  day,  and  the  whole  artist 
became  aware  of  his  might.    Artists  admired  him ;  amatf 
and  connoisseurs  loved  him,  but  mere  courtiers  hated  him. 
was  proud,  haughty,  brave,  and,  worse  than  all,  he  had 
favour  of  the  pope,  who  freely  opened  his  purse  to  him.  H 
which  the  hangers-on  about  the  court  thought  might 
advantageously  spent  on  them,  was  lavished  by  JiUiiu 
painting  and  statuary,  which  was  certainly  grand — ^but  wu 
useful? 

The  delight  which  Michael  Angelo  felt  at  the  prospect 
erecting  such  a  tomb  as  that  of  Jidius,  can  scarcely  be  deseri 
Those  who  have  the  idea  of  beauty,  of  the  sublime  in  sr, 
those  who  have  long  been  weighed  down  by  the  influence  Qf 
fixed  implacable  idea,  the  realisation  of  which  does  not  depea 
upon  themselves ;  those  who  have  conceived,  in  the  deliiium  < 
their  imagination,  a  gigantic,  immense,  impossible  prcjec 
and  who  suddenly  see  obstacles  removed,  thought  take  a  fom 
and  the  impossible  retreat — those  alone  can  understand  v 
then  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  when  Julius 
decided  on  his  tomb. 

While  a  whole  crowd  of  workmen,  under  his  orders,  we: 
working  in  the  quarries  digging  out  the  marble,  he,  silen 
pensive,  overwhelmed  by  gig<mtic  images,  stood  upon  a  gri 
rock  which  overlooked  the  sea. 

'*  Why  should  I  not  carve  the  rock  ? "  he  cried,  whUe 
imagination,  roused  and  on  fire,  carried  him  away  into  realm 
of  space.  **  Why  should  not  my  chisel  cut  into  the  fianka  c 
this  mountain  ?  *  Under  my  hand  the  rock  would  become  i 
colossus  which  would  startle  the  passing  navigator.  My  naoM 
would  be  engraved  on  it  in  ineffaceable  characters— my  wori 
would  be  eternal  a3  the  work  of  God.  But  patience.  I,  too 
will  have  my  mountains  of  marble,  and  a  whole  creation  o{ 
supernatural  and  mighty  beings  shall  rise  to  life  under  mi 
mighty  hand.  I  shall  only  have  to  say.  Live,  and  they  shall  Utc.  i 

Meanwhile,  by  the  ixifluence  of  a  courtier,  a  mere  insect 
whose  very  name  is  not  recorded  in  history,  the  pope  bad 
cast  Michael  Angelo  from  his  heart  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
event  which  we  have  recorded  had  happened. 

The  same  again  took  place  while  he  was  carving  out  hu 
statue.  A  knot  of  mean  and  narrow-minded  courtiers  attacked 
the  p>ope  on  all  sides^ 

*'  He  if  a  great  painter,"  said  one. 

*'  It  is  a  pity  he  should  try  to  be  both  sculptor  and  aitiat" 

"  Some  men  will  be  everything ;  and  yet  he  is  not  equal  to 
Rafikelle." 

**  Silence ! "  the  pope  roared  at  these  sycophants,  and  they; 
held  their  tongues,  to  begin  again  next  day. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  talk  of  prosecuting  Michael  Angelo 
for  the  sum  he  had  received  on  account  of  the  tomb  of  Juliui. 
The  sculptor,  in  a  furious  rage,  came  to  Rome;  but  the  car- 
dinal de  Medici,  who  soon  after  was  Clement  YII.,  begged 
him  to  have  patience,  and  got  him  to  build,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  library  and  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo,  the  two  first  archi- 
tectural works  executed  by  Michael  Angelo.  He  was  now 
forty  years  of  age. 

The  Duke  of  Urbino,  nephew  of  Julius  IL,  findinf  other 
modes  of  proceeding  too  slow  §ox  his  fimcy,  tried  another  ex* 
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ment  to  make  the  •cttlptor  hurrj  with  t&e  monument  of 
uncle.  He  had  him  menaced,  in  that  day  of  summary 
ice,  with  a  poignard,  if  he  did  not  yield  to  his  desires. 
proud  artiat  made  no  reply,  tnd  left  the  Duke  of  Urbino 
iis  impoteat  rage. 

lement  VII.,  hairing  Mcended  the  throne,  called  Michael 
$i-Io  to  him. 

My  dear  Biumaiotti,"  said  the  pope,  whispering  familiarly 
is  ear,  **  inatead  of  defending  yourself,  attack  the  heirs  of 
.us  II.  It  ia  time  that  you  r^ceired  money  on  account | 
at  the  rate  at  which  your  statues  are  paid  now-a-days, 
money  that  you  hare  reoeiTed  does  not  corer  the  labour 
L  have  had.  Bring  them  before  the  tribunals ;  from  debtor 
I  will  become  creditor." 

I  would  rather  finish  the  monument,"  said  the  artist, 
ly  ;  and  he  returned  immediately  to  Florence. 
)ut  the  monument  was  one  of  those  things  which  was  not 
be  finished.     There  was  always  some  reason  or  other  for 
laying  it  or  putting  it  oC 

Clement  VI  I.   kept  the  artist  fully  employed.    He  visited 
n   erery   day.      One  morning  a  servant  told   him    that 
ement  VII.  would  visit  him  no  more— he  was  dead. 
The  first  thing  the  new  pope,  Paul  III.,  did,  was  to  present 
mself  at  the  uUelUr  of  Buonarotti. 

"Come!   come!*'  said  the  pope,  "now,  master  Michael 
ngelo,  your  time  belongs  to  me." 

**  Your  holineaa  will  excuse  me,"  said  the  artist.    **  I  have 
at  signed  an  undertaking  to  finish  the  tomb  of  Julius  II." 
And  yet  it  neyer  was  finished. 


THE   PRiE-RAPHAELlTES. 

ViiKN  Pope  Adrian  I.  delivered,  in  his  infallibility,  a  buU, 
rhich  declared  that  all  painters  should  represent  our  Saviour 
•  possessing  every  attribute  of  beauty  which  they  were 
apable  of  exhibiting,  he  founded  the  Prs-Haphaelitea.  The 
eader  may  perhaps  see  no  connexion  with  the  eighth  century 
md  the  nineteenth ;  but  if  he  only  consider  that  since  then 
i&inters  have  had  but  one  type  for  the  heads  of  the  Saviour 
ind  the  Apoetlea,  and  have  degenerated  into  continual  smooth* 
lesa  and  into  unmeaning  faces  such  as  West  or  Cosway  pro- 
iaced,  he  wiU  see  at  once  what  we  mean.  The  earlier  Bysan- 
tine  fathers  had  taken  it  as  a  fact  that,  since  the  Saviour 
"should  not  be  desired  of  men,"  he  was  repulsive,  and  they 
continually  represented  him  so ;  but  a  dispute  happening  as  to 
the  truth  of  this,  the  earlier  fathers,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustin, 
St.  Bernard,  and  others,  joined  in  the  controversy,  and  Pope 
Adrian  settled  it  with  his  bull. 

Art  is  by  its  nature  imiutive.  The  earliest  head  of  the 
Siviour  which  exists  has  the  same  attributes — the  oval,  melan- 
i-holy  fsce,  the  parted  hair  and  calm  eyes — as  the  most  recent, 
tnd  to  a  certain  extent  Adrian's  bull  had  a  vast  effect.  Great 
geniuses  did  not  alter  the  type,  but  threw  their  weight  into  the 
improvement  of  manner.  Till  about  the  time  of  West, 
which  we  take  it  was  not  the  most  artistic  period  of  modem 
vt,  painters  had  gone  on, 

*'  Improving  and  Improring  oft, 
Till  all  was  ripe  and  rotten/' 

Character,  force,  and  originality  were  forgotten,  every  thbg  was 

intended  to  be  pretty  and  pleaaing)  and  the  grand  was  deserted 

for  the  profitable.    The  mind  of  the  income- seeking  artist 

became  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.    Richard  Wilson, 

with  his  wondrous  genius  in  landscape,  could  not  make  a  living. 

Fuaelli,  who,  with  all  his  eccentricities»  was  of  immense  talent, 

declared  with  a  wretched  pim  that  his  name  should  have  been 

*•  Few-ieU-I."    Von  Hoist  was  neglected,  and  R.  B.  Haydon 

deitroyed  himself  in  despair.    With  the  exception  of  the  first, 

none  of  these  artiits  were  perfect,  but  they  were  great  men  who 

jhould  have  found  appreciation  where  they  met  with  neglect. 

^ey  certainly  should  not  have  been  driven  to  despeir  whilst 

Coiway,  Opie,  and  West  flourished.    Their  deaths,  however, 

produced  some  result ;  yet  with  little  improvement  and  much 


mannerism,  things  went  on  in  the  same  eoorse.  Here  and 
there  great  painters  appeared,  but,  in  general,  mannerism  and 
platitudes  were  triumphant. 
J3ome  half-doxen  years  ago,  a  few  young  men,  impressed  with 
thu,  determined  to  alter  it,  and,  like  all  enthusiaats,  at  the  first 
overshot  the  mark.  To  prove  their  perfect  distinctness  from 
modem  art,  they  called  themselves  Pne-Raphaelites,  which, 
if  we  understand  the  term  rightly,  was  about  tantamotmt  to 
a  dramatist  of  the  time  of  CoUnan  and  Reynolds  calling 
himself,  out  of  contempt  to  those  playwrights,  a  Pr«e-8hak- 
sperian. 

Messrs.  Millais,  Collins,  and  Hunt,  who  were  the  Coryphaei 
of  this  school,  seeing  that  all  other  painters  took  pretty 
models,  employed  plain  if  not  downright  ugly  ones ;  finding 
that  the  ordinary  painter  neglected  detail  and  finish,  studied 
every  point,  speck,  or  nail  in  the  accessories  of  their  picture ; 
observing  that  modem  artists  excel  in  air  and  distance  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  picture,  they  painted  sharply  and  coldly, 
so  that  every  fold  of  the  dress  and  feature  of  the  face  came  ou 
as  distinctly  as  if  one  was  examining  it  with  a  diminishing 
glass.  It  is  plain  that  amongst  these  resolves  there  were 
many  of  the  faults  of  enthusiasm.  When  they  exhibited  their 
pictures,  amongst  many  merita,  one  saw  that  they  had  as  much 
to  unlearn  as  to  learn,  and  their  eccentricitiea  were  so  plainly 
the  effect  of  determination,  that  they  excited  an  antagonism 
which  resulted  in  ridicule  and  odium. 

To  support  their  ideas,  they  employed  the  pen  as  well  as 
the  pencil.  They  published  a  work  bearing  the  name  of  "  The 
Germ,"  which  was  upon  the  whole  the  most  verdant  produc* 
tion  we  recollect.  It  bore  all  the  impress  of  you^  florid  of 
fluent  poetry,  crude  prose,  and  undigested  ideas }  illustrated 
with  an  etching  which  might  have  been  copied  firom  a  missal. 
It  was  unlike  anything  .modem.  It  was  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  golden  age  by  walking  backwards ;  it  was,  a  thousand*  fold 
more  than  their  pictures,  an  efibrt  against  nature,  and  it  died. 

With  such  determination  and  such  vigour  of  thought,  the 
young  punters  who  formed  the  school  were  not  likely  to  die 
too.  He  who  thinks  originally  must  think  agaimt  a  large 
portion  of  mankind,  but  he  will  soon  have  disciples  of  his 
own.  So  it  was  irith  the  Pnc-Raphaelitea.  There  was  so 
much  truth  with  them  that  they  soon  gathered  respect ;  yet 
their  earliest  endeavour  had  grave  faults. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  a  picttire  by  Mr.  Millais,  which 
was  exhibited  some  four  seasons  ago.  We  allude  to  the 
"  Holy  Family,"  a  painting  in  which  the  young  Sariour  was 
pictured  as  an  ill-looking  red-headed  boy;  the  Virgin  as  a 
woman  stricken  in  years  (which  was  untrue  at  the  period)  and 
excessively  commonplace;  and  St.  Joseph  aa  a  carpenter  of 
low  and  mean  appearance,  the  muscles  of  his  arm  raised  and 
strained  from  overwork.  In  addition  to  this,  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour  were  imwashed,  and  the  dirt  of  them  carefully  copied. 
Here  Mr.  Millais  was  ignorant,  the  Jews  being  particularly 
careful  in  their  daily  ablutions.  To  redeem  all  this  practical 
degradation,  the  detail  of  the  picture  was  wonderful;  time 
and  knowledge  had  been  expended  upon  every  accessory. 
The  shavings  and  tools  looked  more  like  reflections  of  the 
things  than  copies. 

But  in  our  opinion  the  grossness  of  the  representatioa  was 
a^in,  and  served  to  degrade  Divinity  rather  than  to  elevate  it. 
No  one  supposes  the  Saviour  to  have  been  crowned  and  robed 
as  the  later  Italians  make  him,  or  as  gorgeously  arrayed  as 
the  cheap  lithographs  sold  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  repre* 
sent  him.  But  Mr.  Millais,  though  in  another  way,  ainned 
equally  against  the  truth.  If  we  paint  **  Holy  Familiea  '*  at 
all,  to  which  we  strongly  object,  there  is  no  resson  why 
we  should  make  them  repulsive.  The  obvious  purpose  of 
such  pictures  is  to  exalt  the  ideas  of  those  who  have  little 
imagination.  Their  earlier  use,  and  that  to  which  a  religious 
society  now  turns  prints  of  sacred  subjects,  was  and  is  to 
instruct  those  who  could  not  read.  With  the  majority  in 
England,  that  use  has  cessed ;  but  we  have  yet  to  leam  why 
tiiey  should  not  still  elevate  the  beholdeiv,  as  certainly  the 
works  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  do.  The  faults  of 
this  picture  extended  also  to  others,    Mr.  OoUiafy  in  one 
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ENGLISH  RURAL  SCENERY. 


»3E  mtztngei,"  itys  Wuhington  Irrin^,  "  who  would  form 
>i''^<:t  opinion  of  the  Eogliih  character,  must  not  confine 

obaerraiion*  to  the  metropolis.  He  must  go  forth  into 
cou.iitT]r;  he  mnit  lojoum  in  Tillage!  and  hamlets;  he 
^t  'vlait  cutlcR,  tIUbs,  farm-houaes,  cotlagei  ;  he  mult 
^dev  thiongh  parlu  and  gardena ;  along  hcdgea  and  green 
ea  ;  ha  must  loiter  about  country  churches  ;  attend  wakea 
L  faira,  and  other  rural  feativala  ;  and  cope  with  the  people 
all  i^heir  eonditioni  and  all  their  habiti  and  hamours," 
B  Sagliah  are,  without  donbt;  ttrongly  gifted  with  the 
b1  fieeliol,  and  poMeu  a  keen  relish  for  the  pleacurei  and 
ploymenU  of  tha  country.  Thii  u  not  mere  romance  or 
itic  illuaion,  but  as  true  as  heU  and  figures.  Haa  not.th« 
rreliazit  a  pretty  bit  of  garden- ground  a  little  way  out  of 
m  ?    and  has  not  the  maa  who  i^  doomed  to  pasa  hia  life  in 


from  rural  objects  ;  while  Thomson  in  the  "  Seaaoas,"  and 
Bloomfield  in  the  "  Farmer's  Boy,"  present  u»  with  complete 
pictures  of  rural  labours  and  deliEhta.  White  and  Besich, 
Evelyn  and  Howitt,  hive  written  books  illualratiTe,  especially, 
of  nature  in  hpr  aimple  country  attire,  Through  them  we  lee 
the  thatched  farm,  and  the  tall  treea  spreading  their  gnarled 
arnu  over  the  rich  gieenaward ;  notice  the  cUmhing  plants 
that  mantle  and  festoon  every  hedge— the  wild  hop,  the 
clematis,  and  the  large  white  convolvulus ;  the  hare-bell  of 
th<-  pdets,  and  the  blue-bell  of  the  botanists,  anest  tha  atten- 
tion ;  the  landscape  presents  an  atpect  of  warmth,  dryness, 
and  maturity;  brown  pastures  and  corn-fields  whit«  to  the 
harvest,  dark  lines  of  intersecting  hedgs-rows,  with  her*  and 
there  the  glimpse  of  a  noble  river,  or  a  little  mill-stream,  or 
fragrant  ridu  rising  in  the  faim-yaid,  wfaUe  the  sroootli. 


the  din  and  traffic  of  the  city,  something  to~remind  him  of  the 
tsce  of  nature,  thdtigh  it  b«  but  a  poor  dusty  shrub  growing 
in  a  butter-tub — like  that  described  by  Hood— and  located  on 
tht  tOea  of  a  warehouse  i  And  doe*  not  a  rural  feeling— the 
breath  of  Arcadia^give  a  sweet  perfume  to  English  litera- 
ture, continued  ftom  the  "  Flower  and  the  Leaf  "  of  Chaucer 
down  to  oni  own  times  i  Milton  is  thoroughly  English  with 
his  "  sunshine  holidsy,"  and  furrowed  land,  and  rusaet 
Isvni,  and  hedge-row  etios,  and  upland  hamlets,  and  mea- 
dows trim  ;  and  Shakspeare,  "  enamelling  with  pied  flower* 
bis  thoughts  of  gold,"  presents  beautiful  pictures  of  rural 
Mfliety  and  the  shifting  seuoos  of  the  year ;  while  Spenser, 
*ith  I  vigorous  pencil,  sketches  the  "  Green  Leaves  "  of  the 
"lolly  Summer"  Old  Allan  Ramsay,  and  the  Ayrshire 
Bird,  and  Scott,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  poor  Keats,  all  describe 
Hw  pleaturea  ot  the  country,  and  draw  their  happiest  Imagea 
Vol.  IIL— No.  XTUI. 


shaven  fields  are  left  In  solitary  beanty;— all  these,  and  a 
thousand  other  objects,  are  brought  before  ua  in  the  pages  of 
these  rural-loving  books.  Now  we  have  the  Uarch  winds 
sweeping  over  dry  and  leafless  trees;  now  thick  bloisoms 
bursting  in  clusters  on  the  fragrant  hedges,  and  the  trees 
dight  in  delicate  and  lively  verdure;  now  aummer  comes, 
glowing  summer  with  its  months  of  heat  and  sunshine,  clear 
fervid  skies,  dusty  roads,  and  shrinking  screama.  And  then 
the  harvest,  when  nature  has  ripened  her  best  fniiM,  and  the 
reapets  are  readjr  with  their  shining  sickles  to  gather  her 
bounty  to  the  gamer ;  then  comes  a  tint  of  ruddiness  on 
the  hedge-fruit,  a  whit*  fog  rolls  over  the  valleys,  and,  a* 
Ossian  has  it :  "  Autump  is  dark  on  the  mountuns ;  gray 
miata  rest  on  the  hills ;  dark  rolls  the  rirer  through  the 
narrow  plain ;  the  leaves  whirl  round  with  the  wind  and 
strew  the  graves  of  the  dead."  The  fnd  of  the  autumn  ha* 
■  ■  ■    3  a 
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been  beautifully  described  by  Tennyson ;   and  another  poet 
famishes  us  with  a  greeting  for  old  winter : — 

**  With  his  ice  and  snow  and  rime, 
Let  bleak  winter  sternly  come  ; 
There  is  not  a  sunnier  clime, 
Than  the  loTe-lit  winter  home." 

The  engraying  which  we  present  ia  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  English  rural  scenery. 


LETTER  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

,  1853. 

At  last  I  am  within  the  walls  of  Stamboul.  My  first  riew  of 
the  place  was  not  promising,  because  I  came  up  in  a  fog ;  but 
this  soon  clearing  away,  I  saw  a  truly  magnificent  sight  from 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  —  Stamboul  on  one  side,  Galata, 
Tophana,  and  Pent  on  the  other.  The  view  here  is  truly 
striking.  The  palaces,  the  mosques,  the  minarets,  the  copper- 
coloured  cupolas,  the  Frank  quarter,  the  splendid  mansions  of 
the  foreign  ministers,  the  public  buildings  which  stand  up  in 
bold  relief  on  the  hills  in  Europe,  and  in  Asia,  also  at  Scutari 
— ^form  a  great  panorama  of  unrivalled  beauty. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  bad  system  of  police,  a  total  disregard  to  all 
sanitary  laws,  and  much  of  that  old  Turkish  feeling  of  hesita- 
tion and  procrastination  which  has  been  universally  ascribed 
to  the  Turks,  should  leave  Constantinople  very  much  what  it 
was  many  years  ago.  The  events  which  are  now  taking  place, 
and  which  will  end,  most  likely,  in  involving  the  whole 
civilised  world  in  a  war,  have  certainly  roused  the  Turks  in  a 
way  which  really  was  not  expected.  They  are  shaking  off 
the  dust  of  the  last  half  century,  and  showing  that  they  are 
not  so  incapable  in  military  matters  as  some  have  fancied. 
The  new-fangled  show-troops  of  European  Turkey  are,  how- 
ever, less  prominently  effective  than  the  bold  and  waxlike 
hordes  which  have  been  pouring  for  some  time  out  of  Asia. 

But  if  they  are  showing  activity  and  progress  in  armsi  they 
have  yet  to  satisfy  us  with  regard  to  civil  reforma.  In  the 
first  place,  what  strikes  the  traveller  forcibly  is,  the  dirty  and 
disagreeable  state  of  the  streets,  which  are  ill-paved,  un« 
watered,  and  without  scavengers,  save  the  hungry  dogs  that 
prowl  about  the  streets  by  day  and  howl  in  the  cemeteries  by 
night  These  dogs  were  a  much  greater  nuisance  than  they 
are  now.  It  is  not  long  since  the  true  Mussulman  thought  it 
his  duty  to  insult  a  Christian,  and  to  set  the  dogs  upon  him  as 
he  passed.  But  policy  is  doing  what  gratitude  will  ultimately 
make  permanent.  A  Frank  walking  through  the  streets  is 
now  not  only  not  molested,  but  treated  with  respect  and 
deference;  and  English  ladies  go  as  freely  into  the  TNirkish 
quarter  now,  unveiled,  as  they  would  in  London  or  Paris. 
This  is  a  concession  to  the  power  and  influence  of  Western 
Europe  which  it  is  important  to  observe,  as  the  whole  future 
destiny  of  Turkey  depends  on  her  becoming  friendly  and 
tolerant  to  its  own  Christian  population. 

The  motives  of  a  Turk  are  difficult  to  imderstand ;  but  it  ap* 
pears  to  be  the  general  impression,  that  all  thinking  OsmanUa 
see  clearly  that  the  anomalous  position  of  the  rayahs,  or  Chris- 
tians, in  European  Turkey,  is  the  real  cause  of  most  of  her 
difficulties,  and  a  disposition  is  really  shown  to  put  an  ead  to 
all  those  disabilities,  civil  and  religious,  which  have  hitherto 
kept  up  a  war  of  races  and  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
rulers  and  their  serfs. 

The  position  of  the  rayaha  in  European  Turkey  has  been 
fearfully  bad,  and  yet  I  doubt  if  it  has  been  so  demoralising 
and  degrading  as  that  of  the  Russian  serf.  But  the  rayah  sees 
before  him  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day ;  the  myriad  slaves  of 
the  Czar  have  before  them  a  long,  hopeless,  Arctic  night,  with 
Siberia  for  a  resting-place.  The  rulers  of  the  Turkish  empire 
have  had  their  eyes  clearly  opened  to  the  fact,  that  a  large 
and  industrious  and  wealthy  portion  of  their  subjects  should 
no  longer  be  treated  as  a  conquered  race. 

Hitherto  no  Christian  could  serve  in  the  army  or  navy,  hold 
any  but  a  subordinate  place  in  the  civil  service,  give  evidence 
in  a  court  of  law,  own  property  to  any  extent  without » 


foreign  protection,  or  possess  or  exercise  any  of  the  meai^ct: 
rights  of  freemen.      All  this,    we  are  promised,   is  to  be 
changed,  and  the  formation  of  a  Christian  regiment  is  i  Terr 
promising  and  good  sign.      Complete  equality  between  t:^ 
believers  in  any  religion  must  be  allowed.    This  must  end  ir  ! 
the  speedy  preponderance  of  the  Christian  population  i:. 
European  Turkey ;  but  that  is  not  a  thing  to  be  deprecateiL  i 
The  Turks  are  a  little  over  three,  the  Christians  a  little  orir ! 
eleven  millions,  in  Europe.     The  Turks  are  about  axtttm 
millions  in  Asia — as  fresh,  vigorous,  and  untamed,  as  they  wa«  i 
two  centuries  ago ;  firm  believers  in  the  prophet,  utterly  vitb- 
out  that  leaven  of  infidelity  and  gross  materialism  which  per- 
vades  the  young  men  of  this  city. 

It  was  in  Turkish  courts  of  law  that  the  position  of  ta^ 
Christian  was  peculiarly  painful.  Until  vrithin  a  few  weea« 
there  was  a  law  prohibiting  the  reception  of  Chrtstisn  eri* 
dence.  Under  the  influence  of  our  excellent  ambassador  tlds 
law  has  been  repealed.  This  is  a  very  great  step  in  adnnre  r 
it  will  do  much  good,  especially  if  measures  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  extreme  venality  of  most  of  the  judges,  kadis,  aal 
others :  they  are  nearly  all  to  be  bought,  as  are  the  inferici 
officials,  and  generally  from  the  same  cause,  low  salaries— 
salaries  barely  sufficient  for  their  existence. 

A  few  anecdotes  in  connexion  with  Turkish  courts  of  liv 
will  be  worth  preserving,  even  as  a  contrast  to  the  new  systec 
which  we  are  assured  is  now  about  to  be  efficiently  carried 
out.  They  are  weU  authenticated.  Indeed,  I  shall  tell  joi 
nothing  in  these  my  jottings  down  but  what  I  have  on  gc^d 
authority. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  rayah,  a  Christian  subject  of  the  Port«, 
saved  by  dint  of  great  industry  and  perseverance  the  moderate 
sum  of  10,000  piastres,  or  about  £90,  which,  however,  to  i 
small  shopkeeper  in  Stamboul  was  a  fortune.  It  is  a  melas- 
choly  fact,  that  under  the  old  system,  the  rayahi  were  ncTei 
safe  from  being  plundered  when  they  were  known  to  have 
money.  For  this  reason,  merchants,  dealers,  and  those  wlio 
had  by  any  means  saved  a  little  money,  always  contrived  to 
take  a  short  journey  in  search  of  a  foreign  passport,  and  came 
back,  after  three,  six,  or  nine  months,  with  an  English,  French, 
Greek,  Swiss,  or  Russian  passport ;  whioh  made  them  in- 
violable, because  it  entitled  them  to  the  protection  of  the 
embassy  of  the  country  whose  passport  they  carried.  This 
thought  occurred  to  the  rayah  Gregorio,  who  had  saved 
10,000  piastres.  His  next-door  neighbour  was  a  Turk  of 
notoriously  dissolute  life  and  manners.  By  some  means  ot 
other  he  learnt  that  Gregorio  had  the  sum  alluded  to,  and 
meant  to  go  away,  and  return  a  Russian,  probably— for  the 
Greeks,  to  their  eternal  disgrace,  lean  far  too  much  to  this 
power — when  he  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  any  one  to 
oppress  him. 

So  Abdallah  Mustafa  went  with  a  friend  of  his  own  kind,  s 
worthless  profligate,  before  a  judge,  who  was  notoriously  an 
honest,  upright,  and  honourable  Turk — a  Turkish  gentleman, 
in  fact,  of  the  old  school  before  1821.  Before  this  bearded 
judge,  the  two  friends  swore  a  falsehood.  The  friend  said: 
**  On  the  second  hour  of  the  third  day  before  the  Ramadan,  I 
saw  this  Turk,  Abdallah  Mustafa,  lend  to  Gregorio,  a  gkiaour 
(infidel),  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  piastres,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  money  has  never  been  repaid.  More  than 
that,  this  kdb,  this  dog,  this  pork-eating  infidel,  is  about  to 
run  away." 

And  the  judge  replied :  '*  Be  it  so.  Let  the  Christian  pay 
Two  Turks  have  sworn  by  the  Koran  that  it  is — and  it  is." 

And  the  two  friends  went  away  and  unblushingly  told 
Gregorio  of  the  decision  of  the  magistrate.  Gregorio  was 
well-nigh  driven  mad — ^he  wept  tears  of  rage  and  despair,  and 
then  ran  out  and  told  his  story  to  a  wealthy  Greek  merchant. 

^'It  is  very  strange,"  said  the  merchant.  <*The  Kadi  is  a 
good  man.  But  perhaps  he  has  been  imposed  upon,  I  wiU 
go  and  see  him." 

And  the  Greek  merchant  went  and  saw  the  Turkish  judge. 

The  judge  listened  to  him  gravely,  stroked  his  beard,  and 
said:  **I  believe  what  you  say  to  be  true;  but  the  Koran 
gives  me  no  choice.    Two  Turks  have  sworn  a  thing  against 
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Christian ;  they  haTO  eaten  dirt,  they  have  lied;  but  the 
imtian  has  no  remedy — he  must  pay.    A  judge  can  only  , 
cide  according  to  eyldence.    Mashallah !    I  am  very  sorry. 
It  it  is  so." 

The  Greek  merchant  was  very  sad,  and  almost  feared  he 
jst  raiae  a  subscription  for  Qregorio,  which  he  thought 
k£&ir,  seeing  the  poor  man  was  really  the  owner  of  the 
,»"«'0  piastres. 

••Wallah  !••  said  the  judge;  "I  see  you  are  hurt  at  the 
yo/rs  misfortune.  Bismillah!  what  I  say  I  ought  not  to 
y — ^bttt  Qod'a  will  be  done— these  two  men  are  the  fathers 

lies.  Qo  down  to  Galata,  enter  a  large  coffee-house,  and 
icre  you  will  see  an  old  man,  who — Inshallah  ! — please 
od! — will  get  you  OTcr  your  difficulty.  Allah  Kerim!^ 
od  is  great  and  merciful.    Go." 

The  merchant  and  Qregorio  went  dovm  as  told  to  the  coffee* 
tiop,  on  entering  which  they  saw  an  old  man  taking  his 
afiee  and  solemnly  smoking  his  pipe.  Though  an  old  scoun- 
rel,  and  driring  an  infamous  trade,  he  was  a  grave  and 
enerable  personage,  and  the  Greeks  bowed  to  him  politely. 

**  La  AHah  Wah  Allah  Mohammed  resoul  Allah,"  •  said  he, 
'  vhat  wants  my  lord  with  his  senrant  ? " 

He  could  he  polite  to  a  ghiaour  on  occasion.  They  told  their 
itory  without  heaitation. 

"  What  backsheeth  will  my  lord  give  his  serrant  ?" 

The  Greek  merchant  gave  a  piece  of  gold. 

"  Allah  Kerim !  go.    Inshallah !  your  siliur  is  setUed." 

"But ••  began  Gregorio. 

**  You  would  see  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Go,  call  me  two 
Turkish  boatmen." 

Gregorio  did  as  he  was  told ;  the  Greek  merchant  smiled, 
and  none  the  less  when  two  boatmen  of  the  Bosphorus 
entered. 

**  You  see  that  ffhiaour,**  said  the  old  man,  pointing  to  the 
rayah* 

The  boatmen  nodded  their  heads. 

*'  And  you  see  these  piastres,"  showing  them  twelve  piastres* 
The  boatmen  looked  quite  lively. 

**Well,  to-morrow  go  before  the   kadi;  and  recollect,  or 

may  you  die  in  the  Tedi  Khouli,  on  the  second  hour  of  the 

third  day  before  the  Ramadan,  this  Christian  was  in  a  boat 

with  you,  out  at  sea,  looking  out  for  a  ship." 

The  boatmen  intimated  that  they  perfectly  recollected  the 

fact,  and  went  away. 
Next  day  all  parties  appeared  in  court.    The  two  Turks  on 

ono  side  swore  one  thing,  the  two  Turks  on  the  other  swore 

the  direct  contrary,  proving  an  alibi  most  distinctly. 
Then  up  spoke  the  judge  and  said :  **  As  two  Turks  say 

one  thing,  and  two  Turks  say  another,  we  must  leave  all 

things  to  the  judgment  of  God.    AUah  Kerim  I    I  dismiss 

the  case.    As  it  is,  let  it  remain." 
With  many  such  tmbisssed  judges  as  these,  and  a  new 

system,  coupled  with  the  destruction  of  the  bastinado,  Turkish 

cour'jB  of  law  would  soon  improve.    But  the  judges  must  be 
*  **  There  ii  but  one  Qod,  and  Mohammed  ib  his  prophet,*' 


better  paid,  and  a  better  system  of  surveillance  adopted.  ^Xot 
long  since  a  man  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  It 
was  a  brutal  case,  and  had  not  occurred  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  harem.  The  case  was  clear,  public  indigna- 
tion was  at  a  great  height,  the  relations  of  the  wife  asked  for 
the  application  of  the  Ux  ^a/tonu— though  capital  punishments 
are  all  but  abolished,  of  which  my  space  will  not  allow  me  to 
say  more — and  the  judge  was  about  to  decide  against  the 
assassin.  Suddenly  a  letter  and  a  bag  were  passed  up  by  a 
kapoudge'hasti  to  the  bench.  The  letter  was  from  a  friend  of 
the  murderer,  and  the  bag  contained  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  judge  gave  judgment  after  consulting  the  Koran,  and 
said  that  the  law  and  the  prophet  declared,  that  none  could 
ask  blood  for  blood  but  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased. 
Kow  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  was  her  own  child, 
an  infant  of  seven  months,  and  he  therefore  a4f(fumed  the  case 
until  the  son's  wishes  could  be  known. 

The  influence  of  western  civilisation  has  already,  however, 
been  felt ;  and  I  do  really  believe,  when  the  world  u  rid  of  the 
present  quarrel,  a  new  impetus  may  be  given  to  Turkey,  by  a 
reconciliation,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  an  amalgamation,  of  the 
two  races. 

Fires  are  not  quite  so  common  as  they  used  to  be.  The 
hamate  and  eahiere,  porters  and  water-carriers,  have  been  long 
suspected  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  these  frightful  scenes  of 
destruction  to  life  and  property,  which  have  been  of  daily 
occurrence  in  Constantinople.  They  made  immense  sums  of 
money  by  aiding  in  saving  goods  and  lives  at  night.  The 
houses  being  of  wood,  whole  quarters  are  burnt  down  in  a  few 
hours.  But  since  a  threat  of  a  very  severe  kind  has  been 
directed  against  the  hamale  and  eahiere,  the  conflagrations  are 
slightly  less  in  number. 

I  have  made  one  or  two  excursions  round  Constantinople, 
and  visited  some  spots  of  extreme  beauty.  I  shall  give  you 
some  account  of  my  peregrinations  in  another  letter,  seeking, 
however,  rather  to  tell  you  of  manners  and  customs  than  of 
things  which,  to  a  great  extent,  have  been  described  until 
some  of  them  have  become  as  familiar  as  household  words* 
A  friend  of  mine  recently  visited  the  Sultan's  palace,  and 
even  entered  the  harem.  It  is  a  meanly-furnished  place,  with 
chintz  curtains  and  ancient  coverlets  on  divans,  a  fer  prints 
of  English  and  French  battle  scenes,  and  nothing  of  any  kind 
to  please  the  eye  or  taste  but  some  cool  and  refreshing 
fountains.  The  library  of  Korans  is  curious,  while  the 
armoury  is  fall  of  Eastern  arms — some  very  antique.  The 
mosques  look  better  outside  than  in.  The  strange  building  in 
Leicester- square,  so  oddly  placed  amid  our  houses  and  bricks, 
gives  a  very  effective  idea  of  one  of  these  buildings.  The 
principal  is  St.  Sophia,  once  a  Christian  church.  It  is  a 
striking  building  outside,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  inside. 
The  most  striking  building,  however,  in  Constantinople  is 
the  Sulemanaya,  which  can  be  seen  from  a  great  distance. 
It  is  a  perfect  tier  of  cupolas,  rising  one  above  another^ 
and  crowned  by  a  single  dome  of  enormous  span  and  elegant 
proportions. 


TUEKISH    PIPES. 


Smoxikg  is  one  of  the  greatest  delights  oi  a  Mussulman.  It 
■eerns  with  him  a  second  nature,  and  that  it  would  be  as  easy 
for  him  to  exist  without  food  as  without  tobacco.  It  has  been 
•sid,  that  the  custom  of  smoking  in  Turkey  and  Persia  dates 
far  eailier  than  the  period  at  which  tobacco  was  discovered  in 
America,  and  hence  the  previous  existence  of  the  plant  in 
those  countries  has  been  inferred.  But,  although  the  habit 
^ow  prevails  imiversally  in  the  East,  the  tobacco-plant  is 
never  once  hinted  at  in  any  of  the  authorities  which  treat  of 
ancient  Oriental  productions ;  and  that  a  custom  so  peculiar  as 
•moking  should  have  been  totally  omitted  in  the  graphic 
descriptions  which  old  writers  give,  seems  scarcely  possible, 
it  it  were  then  known.    Yet  the  Koran  itself,  a  book  which 


legislates  on  all  points,  small  and  great,  is  altogether  silent  on 
the  subject.  Long  before  the  diKOvery  of  America,  Euro- 
peans were  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  East. 
Thither  went  Lion-heart  and  his  crusaders,  even  In  the  dark 
ages,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Turks  became 
thoroughly  known :  later  than  this,  the  wealthy  merchants  of 
Venice  and  other  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  carried  on  a 
traffic  in  the  Levant,  of  which  all  sorts  of  Eastern  commodi- 
ties were  the  subjects.  Tet  no  such  thing  as  tobacco  is  ever 
alluded  to  in  any  way. 

From  this  it  appears  that,  although  the  custom  of  smoking 
prevails  so  extensively  in  the  Bast  now,  before  the  discovery 
of  America  it  was  altogether  imknown.    When  the  Spaniardi( 
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Ian  led  in  the  New  Wnld,  they  found  the  pHpIfl  of  Tneitu, 
in  the  Qulf  of  Uezico,  holding  the  tobaeco-pUnt  In  high 
ettaem.  The  Indians  regarded  it  not  only  ai  a  Ioxdit,  bat 
11  a  nniTenat  remodj  for  diaeate;  they  carried  it  with  them 
on  hunting  excnnioni,  and  uaed  it  aa  Ibod  if  their  proiiaioni 
Auled,  and  Tcnerated  it  ao  highljr  that  thej  preaented  it  in 
their  religiona  lerricee  u  the  moet  acceptable  oflering  to  the 
goda.  Cortei  carefiUlT  inquired  into  all  the  u*e«  of  the  newlj- 
diacoToed  plant,  and  tobacco  waa  trauamitted  to  Spain,  with 
an  acenrate  account  of  the  Tirtuee,  real  and  imaginaiy,  which 
it  waa  laid  to  poiieu ;  and  aoon  after  thii  it  began  to  make  ila 
way  throughout  the  Eaat,  a  ready  market  being  found  in 
Arabia,  Hindoatan,  and  China. 

The  Foaian  or  Turkish  pipe  is  generally  composed  of  a  box 
or  vaae,  about  half- filled  with  water ;  a  perpendicular  tube,  or 
pipe,  which  U  introduced  into  the  vase  end  immerted  in  the 


allrer  i  the  flexible  tube— otUad  marfUeh,  or  winding  « 
la  of  eherry-ooloBied  ailk  and  gold,  and  terminated  bj  n' 
ambcs  mouthpiece.  The  coetly  and  ornamental  chancwi 
and  the  exquisite  execution  of  this  magnificent  pipe  render  ii 
peculiarly  intereating  even  as  a  spe<dmen  of  arL  The  rettcols 
work,  so  light  and  elegant,  is  evidently  TnHjan 

When  the  Tsse  which  leceiTee  the  water  is  of  wt  ot*1  ■ 
egg-form,  and  terminalea  in  a  point,  and  the  tabes  sn 
diflerently  arranged  aa  to  their  position  from  thoae  wbki 
form  the  Houkka,  the  pipe  is  called  Na^uileh,  from  the  wnd 
narguil  or  nardjit,  which  lignifies  cocoa-nut.  At  Coosunti- 
nople  the  vase  la  a  glasa  bottle  ;  at  Bagdad  the  coeoa-nU  it 
in  general  use.  la  the  Narguileha  of  the  opulent,  the  cocoa, 
nnt  or  the  bottle  is  replaced  by  an  oTal  Taae  of  ailTor ;  and  m 
the  pointed  ahape  of  the  Taae  will  not  allow  of  ita  itandiiig  la 
a  plane  aurface^  it  reata  on  an  artistieally'.deearatad  bipod. 
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water ;  a  small  furnace,  generally  of  metal,  which  i 
the  perpendicular  p[pe ;  a  coTer,  which  serves  as  a  species  of 
ventilator ;  and  lastly,  a  second  perpendicular  pipe  and 
flexible  tubing,  which  codimunicates  with  the  tobacco  and 
serves  the  purpose  of  an  ordinary  pipe. 

When  the  vase  which  receives  the  water  is  in  the  form  of  a 
bell,  and  the  two  tubes  are  adapted  so  as  to  be  ananged  side 
by  aide  in  the  bell,  the  pipe  i*  caUed  Uoukka  or  Uokka,  an 
Arabian  word  which  signifies  box.  This  form  and  name  are 
peculiar  to  India.  The  Boukka  represented  in  our  engraving 
(p.  4?S).  ia  one  which  was  recently  purchased  in  Constanii- 
nople  by  a  distinguiehed  ocieutalist.  The  water  vase  ia 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  form  and  the  delicacy  of  its 
workmanship;  the  briUiaot  red  of  the  interior  of  the  vaae, 
and  the  exquisite  finish  imparted  to  the  silver  network  by 
which  it  is  covered,  add  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the 
e&Gt ;  the  lid  of  the  furnace  and  the  two  pipes  ore  of  chased 


elegantly  chased  in  rilvcr,  and  which  forms  a  necauiy 
adjunct  to  the  pipe.  A  aimple  atool,  with  a  hole  bored  in  thi 
seat,  answer*  the  same  purpose  in  Bagdad. 

The  Narguilch,  of  which  we  present  an  engraving  (p.  1D2], 
is  of  chased  silver,  richly  and  taateftilly  ornamented ;  the  me- 
dalliona  in  enamel  represent  the  busts  of  mm  and  iromei,  anil 
auiround  the  furnace  and  the  water  vase ;  the  other  psrti  tie 
covered  with  Persian  ornaments  and  gilt  figures  ;  the  bottom  is 
of  a  beautiful  blue  and  red  enamel,  upon  which  are  reprcseoKd 
garlands  and  little  bouquets  of  Sowers  in  bright  coloun ;  tlis 
pipes  are  of  ebony  tastefully  carved.  The  lid  is  omsmesltd 
with  silver  chains,  which  serve  to  attach  it  to  the  furnace.  A 
■mall  but  elegant  tiipod  accompanies  the  Narguileh. 

The  third  variety  of  the  water-bowl  pipe  is  the  Kaliovi ;  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  pronounced  by  Uie  Arabians,  CjWm*, 
which  signifies  bubbling,  and  which  is  given  to  the  pipe  bectvie 
of  the  bubbling  which  the  adnusaion  of  air  through  the  tnU 
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causes  in  the  water.  The  Kaliotm  is  almo&t  imiycrBally  used  in 
Persia.  The  tobacco  which  is  usei  in  the  East  is  remarkablia 
for  the  fragrance  and  delicacy  of  its  perfume,  and  the  scented 
watcT  in  the  yase  adds  considerably  to  the  soothing  influence 
of  the  tobacco  itself,  The  women  are  accustomed  to  the 
Houkka,  the  Nargnileh,  and  the  Kalioun,  as  well  as  their 
lords,  and  the  ap?jrtments  of  the  harems  are  fitted  up  with 
these  magnificent  and  costly  pipes. 


MORAL    ASPECT    OF    CHINA. 

Of  all  the  systems  of  religion  professed  in  the  world,  there 
^  is  none  which  numbers  so  great  a  proportion  of  mankind  in 
'^  its  folds,  and  there  is  none  so  little  understood  in  Europe, 
as  Budhism.  This  extraordinary  faith,  which  is  professed 
by  the  majority  oC  the  inhabitants  of  China,  indeed  by  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  in  that  country,  is  also  the  ruling 
religion  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  comprising  Burmah,  Siam, 
Lsft,  and  Cochin  China.  It  is  held  by  the  vast  hordes  of 
Tartars  that  wander  through  the  plains  and  yalleys  of  central 
Asia  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  frontiers  of  China.  Thibet 
may  be  regarded  as  its  northern  head-quarters,  for  in  Lassa, 
its  capital,  resides  the  Grand  Lama,  who  professes  to  be  an 
incarnation  of  the  great  saint  and  founder,  the  prophet  and 
man- god  of  Budhism.  In  Ceylon,  too,  in  the  south  of  India, 
Budhdsm  counts  its  adherents  by  the  million ;  so  that  all  the 
south-east  of  Asia,  the  most  thickly-peopled  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  is  Budhlstic.  So  little  is  kno^n,  howeyer,  of 
the  statistics  of  these  countries,  that  the  followers  of  Budha 
haye  been  yariuusly  estimated  at  from  one  hundred  and 
eighty  to  three  hundred  millions  of  mankind. 

The  philosophical  faith  inculcated  by  Confucius,  pre- 
eminently the  Chinese  prophet,  is  at  the  present  day  main- 
tained, and  that  only  nominally,  by  the  court  and  higher  classes 
of  Chinese  society  alone.  Confucius  liyed  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  although  he  passed  his 
life  in  struggle  and  obloquy,  and  ended  it  in  obscurity,  his  de- 
scendants haye  eyer  since  enjoyed  the  highest  honours  and 
priyileges  for  nearly  seyenty  generations.  They  are  indeed 
the  only  hereditary  nobility  of  China.  They  are  found  prin- 
cipally in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  district  where  the  sage 
liyed ;  and  it  was  computed,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  that 
they  numbered  no  less  than  11,000  males.  Through  eyery 
reyolution  in  Chinese  history,  their  honours  and  privileges 
haye  remained  intact.  Thrones  haye  been  upset,  royal 
families  destroyed,  and  new  ones  eleyated  in  their  place ;  but 
the  descendants  of  the  great  teacher  remained  as  before,  their 
honours  secure,  their  dignity  uninvaded.  In  eyery  city  of 
the  empire  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  ranks,  there  is  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Confucius.  The  ciyil  and  political  rulers, 
nay,  the  emperor  himself,  are  all  equally  bound  to  do  him  reyer- 
ence.  It  is  mere  ceremony,  however ;  there  is  no  heart  whatever 
in  either  the  admiration  professed  for  the  man,  or  the  obedience 
pretended  to  be  given  to  his  precepts,  for  his  morality  was  far 
too  pure  to  suit  the  degenerate  taste  of  modem  China.  Altars, 
it  is  true,  are  erected  in  high  families  to  Confucius,  in  the 
hall  of  ancestors  \  sweet-smelling  gums  are  burnt  in  the 
chamber,  with  frankincense  and  tapers  of  sandal- wood ;  fruit, 
wine,  and  flowers,  are  placed  upon  the  altars,  and  appropriate 
verses  chanted.  •  But  the  whole  service  is  merely  one  of 
form;  and  whilst  outward  adherence  is  thus  given  to  the 
system  inculcated  by  Confucius,  Budhism  alone  maintains 
any  hold  upon  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  the  hold  which 
it  maintains  is  far  from  being  a  beneficial  one.  Introduced 
from  India)  it  has  maintained  its  sacred  language,  the  Pali,  in 
China ;  Chinese  symbols  arc  tortured  to  express  its  sounds } 
Chinese  tongues  refuse  to  utter  its  words  distinctly ;  so  that 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Budhist  temples  are  unintelligible  to 
the  people  not  less  than  to  the  priests,  and  the  whole  system 
of  religion  has  long  degenerated  into  an  unmeaning  mummery, 
retaining  little  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  whilst 
outwardly  its  temples  aro  .grand,  its  ceremonies  imposing,  its 
priests  richly  dressed,  and  its  monasteries  well  appointed  and 
full. 


Gotama  Budha,  also  called  Sakya  If  oxmy,  was  the  founitr 
of  the  faith.  He  lived  either  a  thousand  or  six  hundred  yesTi 
before  our  era,  and  first  preached  his  doctrines  in  zicxtbe?^ 
India.  Being  the  son  of  a  king,  he  easily  obtained  protectlci 
and  converts  in  the  first  instance,  setting  himself  up,  not  £.-• 
much  as  the  preacher  of  a  new  faith,  as  the  reformer  of  iht 
old  and  almost  worn- out  Brahmanism  which  still  lingers  'A 
India.  That  such  a  man  as  Gotama  actually  did  live,  no  azi 
who  has  examined  the  faith  has  for  a  moment  doubted  ;  arjf, 
as  the  history  of  his  life  was  not  written  till  centuries  after  hd 
death,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  marvels  related  of  kira,  :s 
the  extraordinary  miracles  which  he  is  said  to  have  wrought 

He  left  behind  him  both  priests  and  priestesses,  whose  o£.£e 
it  was  to  preach  his  doctrines  and  to  attend  to  the  images  &zJ. 
ofierings  in  the  temple.  In  most  Budhistic  countries,  iht 
order  of  priestesses  has  long  been  extinct ;  but  it  still  lii!^ en 
in  Burmah  and  China,  the  nuns,  if  such  they  can  be  called, 
being,  howeyer,  esteemed  as  little  better  than  beggars.  Kothing 
can  exceed  the  ignorance  of  these  Chinese  pretenders  to 
saivctity.  The  abstraction  of  the  mind  from  earthly  thingf, 
and  the  fixing  of  it  on  spiritual  things,  is  regarded  by  Bud- 
hism as  one  of  the  most  beneficial  mental  exercises ;  and  som: 
of  their  priests  seem  to  have  so  far  succeeded  in  tins  matter, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  if  they  haye  any  mind  at  alL 
Their  look  savours  of  vacancy  and  want  of  thought;  thij 
stare  wildly  at  all  around  them ;  earthly  things  have  indeed 
ceased  to  interest  them  in  many  cases ;  but  too  often,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  it  is  the  look  of  idiotcy  that  thus  roams  tinmeaxi- 
ingly  from  place  to  place,  from  countenance  to  countenance, 
from  object  to  object.  The  mind,  thoroughly  unhinged,  but 
too  often  detaches  itself  from  earthly  things  altogether,  and  is 
no  more  to  be  lured  back  to  its  old  haunts. 

With  such  religious  teachers,  with  a  system  prevalent  of 
which  they  understand  nothing  but  its  corruptions,  and  lore 
nothing  but  its  absurdities,  we  cuinot  wonder  that  the  moral 
condition  of  the  Chinese,  notwithstanding  their  advance  in 
civilisation,  notwithstanding  their  quick-witted  skill  and  pro- 
gress in  many  arts,  is  most  deplorable.  "Much  reliance,'* 
says  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  the  eminent  Chinese  missionary,  "  was 
placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  upon  the  idols. 
None,  however,  appearing  tQ  assist  the  Chinese  army,  and 
their  shrines  haying  been  desecrated  without  the  gods  taking 
vengeance  for  their  wounded  dignity,  the  popular  belief  in 
Budhism  is  fast  giving  way  to  scepticism."  Indeed,  it  is 
notorious  that  in  many  households  the  images  were  thro^vn 
down  and  discarded  ;  and  even  in  Kingpo,  the  hcad-qusrtera 
of  Chinese  Budhism,  superstition  is  on  the  wane — has  been 
long  on  the  wane.  Everywhere  throughout  the  vast  empire 
the  people  seem  waiting  for  something  better ;  they  hs.Te 
almost  entirely  shaken  off  the  trammels  of  their  old  faith,  and 
as  yet  see  no  light  in  the  mists  a-head,  or  rather  only  the 
faintest  dawn  of  light,  still  very  far  from  their  own  abodes,  or 
from  their  distinct  comprehension." 

The  pernicious  habit  of  opium- smoking,  bo  preval^t 
amongst  the  Chinese,  tends  to  destroy  what  little  religioxis 
feeling  is  left  amongst  them.  In  Hong-Kong,  for  instance,  an 
insignificant  island,  with  a  population  hardly  amounting  to 
20,000  in  all,  a  man  pays  the  British  government  1,500  dollaia 
a  month  for  farming  the  duties  on  opium  alone ;  and  yet^  of 
these  20,000  inhabiting  the  island,  a  considerable  proportion, 
probably  one- sixth,  is  European,  and  the  Europeans  arc  but 
beginning  to  adopt  the  odious  practice  now — they  have  not 
yet  attained  the  perfection  in  self-ruin  to  which  the  unfor- 
tunate Chinese  have  advanced.  Even  into  England  itself  the 
practice  has  been  largely  imported  by  those  who  have  returned 
from  the  East,  and  more  than  would  be  supposed  possible 
of  the  wasted  frames^  sunken  cheeks,  and  wild  staring  ejes, 
that  one  meets  in  the  Strand  or  Cheapside,  may  be  attributed 
to  thia  unwholesome  enjoyment. 

In  Hong-^Kong,  the  largest  consumers  of  the  drug  are  the 
shopkeepers,  sailors,  quarrymen,  and  dissolute  adyenturen, 
driven  for  their  evil  practices  froxn  the  continent — the  very 
plague-spots  of  the  island.  In  most  districts  of  China,  hor* 
eyer,  mandarins  and  soldiers  are  the  greatest  consumers  of 
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ixum ;  mandarins^  because  it  is  an  expensire  amusement,  and- 
speaks  courage  and  wealth  to  indulge  in  it — the  soldiers, 
'cause  it  ia  regarded  peculiarly  as  a  military  and  chiyalrio 
CO,  The  aailorsy  too,  inhale  its  fumes  largely ;  with  them  it 
one  of  tiie  moat  piquant  of  their  pleasures ;  their  perilous 
'e  loifda  them  to  peculiar  and  selfish  indidgences,  and  the 
gour  with  which  they  enter  upon  their  career  soon  giyes 
ay,  under  the  baneful  influence  of  opium,  to  languori  senility, 
id  exhaustion.  The  agricidtural  labourers  are  by  far  the 
oAt  numerous  classes  in  China,  and  amongst  them  there  is 
ttle  opium- smoking,  if  any.  It  is,  fortunately,  too  expensive 
luxury  for  them  to  indulge  in. 

With  respect  to  the  utfe  of  opium  generally,  a  recent  writer 
1  China  asaerta,  that  the  larger  the  consumption  of  the  drug, 
r.c  mjtre  frequent  is  crime  of  every  description — the  more  ex- 
pnsive  the  trade  in  it,  the  greater  the  moral  misery  which 
preads  over  the  country.  As  a  general  rule,  those  that  give 
ht-mselvea  over  without  restraint  to  this  moral  mania,  become 
ri&ted  and  attenuated  in  person — they  walk  about,  looking 
ike  gaunt  skeletons — are  often  covered  with  running  sores, 
ind  disfigured  by  all  kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions.  Not  that 
k!l  these  result  from  the  opium  alone,  but  its  excessive  use  is 
invdiiably  accompanied  by  excessive  gambling,  intermingling 
with  the  worst'peoplo  in  the  worst  places,  and  hence  the  evils 
hinted  at. 

The  difference  between  the  coast  and  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  China  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  contrast  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Hong-Kong  and  those  of  Chusan.    Hong- 
Kong  was  originally  a  very  poor  place,  occupied  by  a  small 
and  depraved    native    community,    engaged   principally   in 
quarrying,  fishing,  piracy,  and  bartering.    The  arrival  of  the 
English  on  the  island,  and  their  permanent  settlement  there, 
naturally  attracted  together  crowds  of  adventuiers,  of  gamblers, 
and  of  the  bad  of  both  sexes.    "  There  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in 
the  world,"  said  a  Hong-Kong  magistrate,  "that  presents 
a  more  fearful  criminal  calendar."    Nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
name  a  vice  which,  does  not  degrade  some  portion  or  other  of 
the  population  of  the  island.    Chusan,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
entirely  an  agricultural  population  all  attached  to  the  soil.    The 
families  possess  a  sufficiency,  and,  having  so  much  to  do,  are 
all  peaceably  disposed,  quiet,  and  regular.    The  entire  popu- 
Uiion,  in  (act,  consists  of  quiet  and  orderly  people,  insomuch, 
that  adventurers  of  doubtful  character,  and  vagabonds,  have 
little  chance  of  success  in  their  schemes,  because  they  are 
everywhere  shunned  and  watched.    An  instance  of  this  fact 
occurred  during  the  British  occupation  of  the  island.    Some 
pirates  and  desperadoes  were  hired  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment to  kidnap  a  few  natives  who  had  been  unremitting  in 
their  services  to  the  British.    This  band  of  ruffians  crossed 
over  to  Chusan,  settled  on  the  coasts,  and  pretended  to  be 
engaged  in  commerce.    The  population  looked  upon  them 
with  suspicion,  and  a  popular  meeting  called  upon  the  autho- 
rities to  get  rid  of  them.    The  authorities  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.    The  populace  stormed  and  threatened 
the  intruders,  and  they,  although  they  affected  to  laugh  at 
the  threats,  at  length  decamped.    A  few  months  afterwards 
however,  they  re-appeared,  and  seised  one  of  their  victims 
privately  and  secretly.    The  whisper  was  spread  abroad  that 
the  pirates  were  again  at  work.    On  a  sudden  the  populace 
rose  like  one  man,  the  ruffians  were  all  seized  and  thrust  into 
a  boat— eighteen  or  twenty  of  them— with  stones  round  their 
necks,  and  when  they  had  pushed  out  into  the  sea,  were  all 
thrown  overboard.    Not  one  of  them,  it  is  believed,  escaped ; 
and  the  police  magistrate,  who  relates  the  occurrence,  de- 
clares, that  so  secretly  were  the  measures  of  the  populace  taken, 
thai  he  knew  nothing  of  it  until  it  was  all  over,  nor  could  he 
ever  discover  who  were  the  perpetrators.    He  was  fully  aware, 
however,  of  the  worthless  character  of  the  people  executed. 
This  Bunmiary  Lynching  of  eighteen  or  twenty  peoplo  beats 
brother  Jonathan's  performances  in  that  line  hollow. 

^B  a  general  rule  it  may  be  sUted,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  China — the  provinces  surrounding 
the  capital— are  better  educated,,  and  more  energetic,  than 
thoce  residing  further  to  the  south.    In  the  history  of  the 


rebellion  which  still  threatens  to  overthrow  the  Chinese 
monarchy,  and  to  found  a  new,  liberal,  and  reformed  king- 
dom in  the  place  of  the  old,  illiberal,  and  prejudiced  monarchy, 
this  fact  has  been  strangely  exemplified.  In  the  southern 
provinces,  the  progress  of  the  rebels  or  of  the  patriots — which- 
ever we  may  choose  to  call  them — ^has  been  extremely  rapid. 
They  overran  province  after  province,  each  province  of  the 
sise  of  a  moderate  European  kingdom, '  with  little  difficulty 
and  with  great  rapidity.  In  the  nsrth,  however,  their  pro- 
gress has  been  much  slower.  They  have  advanced  painfully 
and  laboriously,  step  by  step,  town  after  town  causing  a 
stoppage  for  a  week  or  a  month,  as  the  case  might  be ;  until 
now  that  they  have  got  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
capital,  we  hear  of  few  new  successes,  of  no  rapid  conquests. 
The  Mantchoo  dynasty,  which  still  nominally  rules  the  des- 
tinies of  China,  relies  most  upon  the  troops  of  the  north,  and 
upon  its  Tartar  auxiliaries,  who  have  been  pouring  into  Chiaa 
Proper  for  months,  but  still  without  producing  any  mar|pl|^ 
result  upon  the  contest. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  country ;  and  truly  this  moral 
aspect  is  as  strange  a  spectacle  as  the  eastern  or  the 
western  world  can  afford.  We  have  here  two  or  three 
hundred  millions  of  mankind  shaking  off  old  faiths  that 
they  have  held  for  centuries,  as  one  would  put  off  the  thin 
garments  of  summer  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Budhism 
is  a  mass  of  unmeaning  mummery  to  them,  it^  scriptures 
unintelligible,  its  moral  dogmas  not  understood,  and,  if  under- 
stood, little  regarded.  Their  forefathers  have  believed  in 
Budhism;  but  to  them  it  is  an  unmeaning  faith,  a  sound 
without  an  ides,  a  symbol  without  a  name.  It  has  already 
lost  its  hold  upon  their  hearts,  and  they  are  but  waiting, 
doubtless,  to  cast  aside  its  nominal,  as  they  have  already  lost 
its  real,  infiuence.  The  philosophv  of  Confucius  has  for  cen- 
turies been  a  sound  signifying  frothing  to  the  masses  of  the 
people;  so  that  they  may  literally  be  said  to  be  a  people 
waiting  for  a  religion.  Confucianism  and  Budhism  have  been 
tried,  and  have  been  found  wanting.  They  have  been  proved 
to  be  quite  inadequate  to  keep  a  living  faith  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  millions  thirsting  for  some  kind  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  food*  They  have  had  their  day,  and  that  day  has 
gone.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Christianity  will  not 
take  their  place,  and  extend  its  humanising  influences  over 
the  most  thickly  populated  region  of  the  earth. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  matter  of  religion  alone  that  the  social  state 
of  the  Chinese  portends  speedy  disruption.  Justice  exiits 
theoretically  in  China  as  elsewhere.  The  noblest  of  moral 
maxims  are  conunon  to  the  jurisprudence,  of  Confucius  and  of 
Gotama,  but  the  practice  and  execution  of  justice  is  guided 
solely  ^y  self-interest,  and  corruption  is  so  general  that  it 
scarcely  excites  ail  exclamation  when  brought  to  the  light  of 
day.  The  highest  degree  of  skill  in  the  magistrate  and  the 
judge  Ib,  how  to  circumvent — the  sole  object  of  the  legal 
officer,  how  to  realise  the  most  money.  The  prisoner  once 
arrested  is  at  the  sole  mercy  of  the  mandarb,  who  listens 
indeed  to  whatever  may  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the 
accused,  but  whose  sentence  is  unshackled  by  any  guide  but 
his  own  will,  and  who  clothes  that  decision  in  legal  language 
as  it  may  suit  his  purpose ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  cite  such 
chapter  and  verse  of  the  code  as  may  appear  to  support  his 
decision,  however  much  at  variance  its  spirit  and  the  context 
Appeals  to  a  higher  court  are  perfectly  legal ;  and  even  the 
meanest  individual  may  carry  his  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Bequests  at  Pekin ;  but  every  step  of  the  process 
involves  enormous  outlay—an  outlay  altogether  beyond  the 
resources  of  any  but  the  very  rich,  and  it  will  probably 
succeed  at  an  earlier  stage  by  means  of  bribery.  It  is  against 
the  decisions  of  the  just  but  obscure  magistrates  that  the  rich 
man*s  wealth  carries  the  day ;  the  wronged  poor  man  is 
without  redress.  Those  once  thrown  into  prison  may  be 
kept  there  for  any  length  of  time  that  suits  the  inclination  or 
the  interest  of  the  magistrate ;  and  many  thus  perish  in  gaol 
whose  innocence  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  but  whose 
incarceration  is  tn  ol^ect  of  desire  to  some  rich  opponent. 
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TuE  close  of  another  Volume  of  the  Illustkated  Magazine  of  Art,  imposes  upon  the  Publishers  tlxe 
pleasing  duty  of  once  more  gratefully  acknowledging  the  success  that  has  attended  their  enterprise. 
They  have  been  particularly  gratified  to  witness  the  increasing  demand  for  the  present  Volume  during^  its 
monthly  publication,  and  thej  indulge  the  hope  that  in  its  complete  form  it  will  long  prove  an  attractive 
Volume,  to  which  readers  of  all  classes  may'  repair  with  a  certainty  of  finding  somothtug  to  interest,  to 
instruct,  and  to  improve.     Combining  as  it  does  the  advantages  of  Literature— in  all  its  varied  forms  of 
Biography,  Fiction,  History,  Topographical  Desci'iption,  Sketches  of  National  Character,  Antiquities,  etc. 
— with  some  of  the  choicest  treasures  of  Art,  in  the  shape  of  Specimens  of  the  Works  of  Great  Masters, 
and  nameroua  Pictorial  Illustrations  of  varied  excellence,  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  inform  the  mind, 
cultivate  the  taste,  and  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  over  the  character.    That  it  may  suit  readers  of  all 
classes,  the  strictest  vigilance  is  exercised,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  insertion,  not  merely  of  anything' 
of  an  objectionable  tendency,  but  of  whatever  might  at  all  woimd  the  feelings  or  offend  the  taste  of  any 
impartial  mind.    This.  Volume  contains,  besides  other  articles  of  interest,  the  commencement  of  a  new 
tale,  entitled  ^*  French  Hay,^'  which  the  Publishers  hope  will  prove  an  attractive  feature  of  the  magaisine, 
as  it  is  written  by  a  lady  who  occupies  a  distinguished  position  among  English  writers  of  the  present  day. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


the  15th  of  Angttft,  1771,  Walter  Scott  wu  born  in 
sburgh.  The  houte  stood  at  the  head  of  the  College  Wynd, 
was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  new  college.  At 
age  of  eighteen  months,  it  was  discoyered  that  he  had  lost 
ose  of  hia  right  leg,  and  he  was  despatched  to  Sandy  Knowe^ 
grandfather's  residence,  to  see  if  fresh  country  air  would 
him  any  good.  "It  is  here,"  wrote  Sir  Walter,  in  his 
ry,  or  outline  autobiography,  **  that  I  h&d  the  first  con- 
msneas  of  existence."  Here  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a 
Bed  maid*  aerrant  who  was  tempted  by  the  evil  one  to  kill 
1.  Here,  Tarious  remedies  were  used  for  his  lameness,  but 
rain  —one  waa,  that  wheneTer  a  sheep  was  killed,  the  little 
low  should  b^  stripped  naked  and  wrapped  in  the  reeking 
le.  Here  he  leamt  the  ballad  of  "Hardy knutp,"  much 
the  annoyance  of  old  Doctor  Duncan,  the  parish  parson, 
10  used  pettishly  to  exclaim,  when  Walter  iiiterrupted  his 
ber  conyerse  by  shouting  out  his  favourite  lay,  '*  One  may 
well  speak  in  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  as  where  that  child 
."  Sandy  Knowe  fafling  to  remove  the  lax&eness,' Walter; 
ider  care  of  aunt  Jenny,  was  despatched  to  Bath,  where 
I  mastered  the  rudimi^nts  of  reading,  and  for  the  first 
me  went  to  a  theatre.  The  play  was  *'As  you  like' it." 
falter  was  scandalised  that  Orlando  should  quarrel.  "  What, 
&*t  they  brothers  }*'  asked  Walter,  to  the  amusetaient  of  his 
eighbours.  From  Bath,  Walter  returns  to  George's- square, 
^inburgh,  where  the  family  now  resided.  Glimpses  of 
ihildish  intelligence  iTow  become  common.  A  Mrs.  Coekburn 
hats  with  him  one  day.  "  Aunt  Jenny,"  said  he  at  night,  **  I 
•ike  that  lady."  ••  What  lady  ? "  asked  Aunt  Jenny.  "  Why, 
tfrs.  Coekburn;  for  I  think 'she  is  k  virtuoso^  like  myself." 
•Dear  Walter,"  said  Aunt  Jenny,  "what  is  a  virtuoso f" 
'*  Ob,  don*t  you  know  ?  Why,  it  is  one  that  wishes  and  will 
know  everything."  Another  lady  remembers  the  chUd  sitting 
before  the  house  when  an  emaciated  beggar  came  to  the  door. 
The  servant  told  Walter  how  thankful  he  should  be  that  he 
WIS  placed  in  a  aituation  which  shielded  him  froih  such  wisnt ; 
the  boy  looked  up  with  a  wistful  incredulous  expisession 
ind  said,  Homer  was  a  beggar.  "  How  do  you  know  that  ? " 
uked  the  other.  **  Why,  don't  you  remember  ?"  answered 
Walter, 

"  Seven  ilmmm  cities  strove  for  Homer  dead, 
Through  which  the  living  Homor  begged  his  bread."  . 

The  reply  was  smart  for  a  child  of  seven.  From  Edinburgh, 
VTiltei  went  to'  Freston^Pana'for  sea-bathing.  But  as  he 
gets  older,  it  is  decided  that  in  his  ninth  year  he  goes  to 
ichool ;  and  accordingly  he  returns  home.  Despite  the  rigours 
of  the  Sabbath,  that  Edinburgh  home  was  a  pleasant  one. 
Here  was  brother  Robert,  afterwards  a  midshipman ;  John, 
'Who  wss  a  soldier,  and  died  a  major  in  181 6 ;  and  **  unfortunate 
Bister  Anne,"  an  invalid  the  whole  of  her  twenty-seven  years 
of  Ufe.  Thomas,  who  died  in  Canada,  was  the  favourite. 
Brother  Daniel  seems  to  have  been  a  reprobate  and  worthless 
from  his  very  birth. 

The  High  School  in  Edinburgh,  when  Walter  entered  it, 

contained  some  remarkably  clever  fellows.     He  was  three 

yesn  in  Mr.  Fraser*s  class,  and  then,  in  the  ordinary  routine, 

^•s  turned  over  to  Dr.  Adam,  tlie  rector,  and  well-known 

wthor  of  the  ••  Roman  Antiquities."     Walter's  school  life 

WM  meteoric.     His  place  in  the  class  was  everywhere— as 

often  at  the  top  as  the  bottom.    His  successes  seem  to  have 

depended  more  upon  his   ingenuity  than    his  scholarship. 

'^t  part  of  speech  is  eumr*  once  asked  Dr.  Adam  of 

Ml  incorrigible  dolt.      No  answer  waJi  returned.     *'Cum," 

ttmtimied  the  doctor,  "  means  mth.     Now,  what  part  of 

«pe«ch  is  vnthr    "  A  subsUntite,"  quoth  the  dolt,  and  the 
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'^holeclaaa  burst  into  laughter.  **  Is  wUh  ever  a  substantive }" 
said  the  rector.  The  whole  class  was  silent,  until  the  question 
came  to  Scott,  who  instantly  replied,  in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture :  "  And  Samson  said  unto  Delilah,  If  they  bmd  me  with 
seven  green  withM  that  were  never  dried,  then  shidl  I  become 
weak  and  as  another  man."  Another  triumph,  not  so  credit- 
able, Walter  shall  tell  in  his  own  words :—"  There  was  a 
boy  in  my  class  at  school  who  stood  always  at  the  top,  nor 
could  I  with  all  my  efforts  supplant  him.  Day  aft^  day 
came,  and  he  always  kept  his  place,  do  what  I  could ;  till  at 
length'  I  observed,  that  when  a  question  was  answered  he 
always  fumbled  with  his  fingers  at  a  particular  button  on  the 
lower  part  of  his  waistcoat. '  To  remove  it,  therefore,  became 
expedient  in  my  eyes ;  and  in  an  evil  hour  it  was  removed  vrith 
a  knife.  When  the  boy  wfs  again  questioned,  he  felt  for  the 
button,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found.  In  his  distress  he  looked 
down  for  it :  it  was  no  more  to  be  seen  than  felt.  He  stood 
confounded,  and  I  took  possession  of  his  place ;  nor  did  he 
ever  recover  it,  nor  ever,  I  believe,  suspect  who  was  the 
author  of  .this  wrong."  In  the  usual  sports  of  boyhood, 
Walter  Scott,  despite  his  lameness,  took  his  share.  He  could 
run,  jump,  and  "  climb  the  kettle  nine  stanes  "  with  anybody. 
When  he  first  made  his  appearance  in  the  play- ground,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with' a  boy,  who  scornfully  replied^ 
that  it  was  "  no  use  to  hir^le-bargle  with  a  cripple."  But  * 
Walter  said  that,  if  he  might  fight  mounted,'  he  would  try  his 
hand  with  any  fellow  of  his  inches.' '  An'  elder  boy  proposed  to 
lash  the  two  little  shavers  face  to  face  upoii  a  board ;  which  was 
done,  to  the  delightof  Walter,  who  ever  afterwards,  in  aets-to, 
adopted  this  fashion.  The  boys  of  the  upper  classes  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  Scott's  time,  had  regular  pitched  battles  with  the 
boys  of  the  democracy  of  that  fine  old  town.  In  these  con- 
tests Scott  did  his  part.  Yet  Scott  made  progress,  and  read 
and  appreciated  Csesar  and  Livy  and  Sallust,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Terence.  From  Edinburgh,  for  change  of  air,  Scott  went  to 
Kelso,  where  he  re;ad  Spenser  and  Percy's  **  Reliques,"  the 
novels  of  England,  and  the  romances  of  the  South.  Here  he 
began  the  art  which  led  on  to  fortune.  He  used  to  say  to 
James  Ballantyne :  *<  Come,  slink  beside  me,  Jamie,  and  1*11 
tell  ye  a  story." 

'  At  the  age  of  thirteen  Walter  commenced  his  student  life  at 
the  Edinburgh  University.  Here  he  seems  to  have  made  but 
little  progress.  The  Latin  professor  had  no  influence,  and  the 
Greek  class  were  far  beyond  Scott,  who  was  too  indolent  to 
overtake  them.  At  this  time  we  find  him  dangerously  ill,  and 
miraculously  recovering.  In  1786  Scott  was  articled  to  his 
father,  an  advocate,  for  five  years.  These  years  seem  to  have 
been  pleasant  ones.  He  disliked,  it  is  true,  the  drudgery  of  his 
ofiice,  and  detested  its  confinement;  but  he  felt  a  rational 
pride  and  pleasure  in  being  useful  to  his  parent.  He  became 
a  great  walker — a  great  antiquarian — became  intimate  with 
Jeffrey  and  other  men  worth  knowing,  and  for  the  first  time 
felt  the  sweetness  and  the  power  of  love's  young  dream. 
'  In  1792  Scott  put  on  the  advocate's  robe,  and  a  few  hours 
after  his  admission  some  friendly  solicitor  retained  him.  His 
love  of  border  legends,  however,  became  a  passion,  to  gratify 
which  many  an  ezcuiaion  was  planned  and  many  a  week 
devoted.  Nevertheless,  our  young  advocate  belonged  to  a 
olub,  of  which,  as  usual,  he  was  the  master-spirit.  On  one 
occasion  a  certain  Rev.  Mr.  M*Naught,  being  accused  of 
habitual  drunkenness,  dancing  at  a  penny  wedding,  and  sing- 
ing lewd  or  profane  songf,  entruste^'hia  defence  to  Scott,  who 
grew  so  free  in  the  description  of  the  penny  wedding  that 
he  was  called  to  order.  This  so  damped  his  ardour,  that  when 
he  came  to  quote  a  verse  of  the  song  spoken  of,  he  was  scarcely 
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andlble.  The  club,  which  had  crowded  in  the  gallery  to 
encourage  him,  shouted,  *'Heax!  hear!  Encore!  encore!" 
and  were  immediately  ttmedWt  of  court.  Our\adTOcate 
got  through  Tcry  little  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  his  client 
lost  his  case.  In  17^6  Scott  published  his  translation  of 
Burger's  "  Leonore,"  which,  except  in  his  circle  of  personal 
friends,  proyed  a  failure.  At  this  time  there  were  fears  of 
French  iuTasion,  and  Scott  became  an  officer  in  ayolunteer 
troop  of  horse.  Next  year  a  still  more  interesting  incident 
occurred.  Riding  in  the  yicinity  of  the  English  lakes,  Scott 
and  his  companion  encountered  a  lady  on  horseback  so  won- 
drous fair  that  they  followed  her — ^met  her  at  a  ball  in  the 
evening ;  she  turned  out  to  be  a  Miss  Carpenter,  anglicised 
from  Charp^tier,  and  in  December,  1797,  became  Mrs.  Scott. 

In  1797  Scott's  father  died,  and  his  income  was  comfortably 
increased  thereby.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  made 
sheriff  of  Selkirkshire — an  office  worth  about  £300  a-yesr, 
which  at  once  set  him  at  ease  with  regard  to  his  family,  and 
relieved  him  of  the  drudgery  of  his  profession.  Henceforth 
literature  became  the  sole  aim  and  business  of  his  life.  The 
result  is,  in  1799,  a  translation  of  Goethe's  "  Yon  Berlingen," 
which  Matthew  Lewis  sold  to  a  publisher  for  twenty-five 
guineas;  in  1802  and  1803,  "The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,"  which  brought  in  Scott  £100  for  the  first  edition,  and 
the  copyright  of  which  he  sold  for  £500.  He  was  now  fakly 
committed  to  his  life-work.  **  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel " 
was  nearly  completed,  and  Scott  became  a  contributer  to  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review,"  just  established  by  Jefiey  and  Sydney 
Smith. 

Scott  had  no  hdth  in  literature  alone — if  he  had,  he  might 
have  been  saved  the  sad  catastrophe  of  his  later  yean.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  entered  into  partnership  with  the  Ballantynes 
as  booksellers  and  printers,  and  looked  out  for  some  easy 
birth  which  would  increase  his  income  with  but  little 
trouble.  Such  a  situation  he  soon  obtained,  as  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  Session,  with  £800  a-year.  This  rendered  a 
journey  to  London  necessary.  Of  course,  he  became  a  lion, 
but  that  did  not  spoil  him.  He  amused  lumself  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  was  expected  to  roar,  would 
sit  down  and  tell  stories  and  recite  ballads,  to  the  delight  of 
all.  Already  fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  *'  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel"  had  been  sold,  realising  to  the  author  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  pounds.  He  returned  to  Scotland  to 
work  at  *'  Marmion,"  and  bring  out  his  fine  eighteen- volume 
edition  of  Dryden  and  other  books.  In  1810. appeared  the 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  the  copyright  of  which  brought  him  in 
2,000  guineas.  The  next  year  made  an  agreeable  change  in  his 
position.  As  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Session  hia  salary  was 
made  £1,300  a-year ;  and  Scott  became  a  Tweedside  laird  by  the 
purchase  of  ABBOTaroiin.  Whilst  building  and  planting,  and 
buying  and  selling,  he  was  still,  however,  busy  with  his  pen. 
•*  Rokeby  "  appeared  in  1813,  and  the  **  Bridal  of  Trierman  " 
two  months  afterwards ;  but,  as  a  poet,  he  had  reached  his 
zenith.  Byron  had  appeared,  and  Scott  was  deposed.  Tom 
Moore  had  also  hurt  the  sale  of  **  Rokeby,"  by  writing  in  his 
**  Twopenny  Fost-Bag,"  that  Mr.  ScoU, 

**  Having  quitted  the  borders  to  seek  new  renown, 
Is  eoming  by  long  quarto  stages  to  town ; 
And  beginning  with  '  Rokeby '  (the  job's  sure  to  pay), 
Means  to  do  all  the  gentlemen's  seats  by  the  way," 

But  Scott  had  only  to  shift  his  ground.  If  he  could  be  no 
longer  monarch  of  song,  the  realms  of  romance  might  be  his 
own.  He  wisely  retired  from  a  rivalry  in  which  it  was 
vain  to  engage,  and  wrote  *'  Waverley,"  which  appeared  in 
1814.  Scott  was  now  a  prodigious  lion ;  he  went  to  London 
and  dined  with  the  Prince  Regent.  In  a  few  months  after- 
wards we  find  him  at  Paris  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  other  heroes  of  that  fearful  war 
which  termmated  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  and  the  peace 
of  the  world.  A  little  while  after,  Washington  Irving  visited 
Abbotsford.  He  thus  describes  him :  '*  In  a  little  while  the 
lord  of  the  castle  himself  made  his  appetoanoe.  I  knew  him 
at  once,  by  the  xiescriptions  I  had  read  and  heard,  and  the 
likenesses  that  had  been  published  of  him.  He  was  tall  and  of 


a  large  and  powerful  frame.  Hia  dress  was  simpP^fi 
almost  rustic.  An  old  green  shooting-coat  with  a 
whistle  at  the  button-We,  brawn  ^en  pantaloons,  j 
shoes  that  tied  at  tlje  ankles,  and  a  white  lua  tha^ 
evidently  seen  some  service.  He  came  limping  up  the  gr 
walk,  aiding  himself  by  a  atout  walking-staff;  but  s:^ 
rapidly  and  with  vigour.  By  his  side  jogged  along  &  j 
iron-gray  stag-hound  of  most  grave  demeanour,  who  to<j 
part  in  the  clamour  of  the  canine  rabUe,  but  seemed  to 
aider  himself  bound,  for  the  dignity  of  the  houaey  to  git 
a  courteous  reception.  Before  Scott  had  reached  the  ga-J 
called  out  in  a  hearty  tone,  welcoming  me  to  Abbotsford^ 
aaking  news  of  Campbell.  Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  ch^ 
he  grasped  me  warmly  by  the  hand.  '  Come»  drive  doi^ 
the  house,'  said  .he.  *  Ye're  just  in  time  for  breakfast,! 
afterwards  ye  shall  see  the  vrondera  of  the  abbey.'  I  v| 
have  excused  myself  on  the  plea  of  having  already  madi 
breakfast.  *  Hout,  man,'  cried  he,  *  a  ride  in  the  momici 
the  keen  air  of  the  Scottish  hills,  is  warrant  enough  £ 
aecond  breakfast.'  "  Such  was  the  hearty,  energetic  wele 
of  a  hearty  and  energetic  man.  As  Scott  was  now  in  his  pi| 
we  must  again  quote  from  Mr.  Irving,  who  says,  his  ''  i 
versation.  was  frank,  hearty,  picturesque,  and  dr&ni| 
During  the  time  of  my  visit,  he  inclined  to  the  oomic  i^ 
than  the  grave  in  hia  atories,  and  such,  I  was  told,  was 
general  inclination.  He  relished  a  joke  or  a  trait  of  huii 
in  social  intercourse,  and  laughed  with  right  good  will  . 
talked,  not  for  effect  nor  display,  but  from  the  flow  oi 
spirits,  the  stores  of  his  memory,  and  the  vigour  of  his  izE 
nation.  He  had  a  natural  turn  for  naxrative,  and  his  zi 
tives  and  descriptions  were  without  effort,  yet  wonder! 
graphic*  He  placed  the  scene  before  you  like  a  picture, 
conversation  reminded  me  continually  of  his  novels." 
best  yet  remains.  "  His  nature  wotdd  not  allow  him  to  1 
satirist.  I  do  not  recollect  a  sneer  throughout  his  conve 
tton,  any  more  than  there  is  throughout  his  works.*'  j 
was  Scott's  happiest  time.  His  income  waa  not  much 
than  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  pounds,  his  literary  exerti 
alone  producing  him  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds.  Fria 
riches,  fsme,  had  gathered  around  him.  The  honour 
the  baronetcy,  which  vras  conferred  on  him  in  1820,  adi 
nothing  to  his  lustie.  The  child  of  genius  has  a  blaasonry  of 
own.  For  such,  the  shows  of  the  world  are  weak  and  t 
and  "  of  little  worth."  Had  Scott  cared  leisa  for  them— 1 
he  been  free  of  the  conventional  deaire  to  found  a  race 
lairds,  which  made  him  toil  and  pour  out  his  heart's  I 
blood,  and  rendered  dark  and  dreary  his  latter  days— he  woi 
have  been  a  wiser,  and  a  better,  and  a  stronger  man.  But 
haatened  to  be  rich,  and  fell  into  a  snare.  The  pubUshJ 
house  with  which  Scott  was  connected  fell,  and  in  the  U 
ScoU  fell  never  to  rise  again.  On  January  21ftt,  1826,  t 
orash  came.  Scott  vmtes :  **  Naked  we  entered  the  world,  ai 
naked  we  leave  it.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Ag] 
he  writes :  "  I  feel  neither  dishonoured  nor  broken  down  1 
the  bad  news.  I  have  walked  my  last  on  the  domains  whi< 
I  have  planted,-4at  the  last  time  in  the  halls  which 
have  built.  But  death  would  have  taken  them  from  me 
misfortune  had  spared  them."  In  vain  they  told  him  it  wi 
the  usual  ■  mercantile  course  to  become  a  bankrupt— thi 
Constable  would  pay  but  2s.  9d.  in  the  pound,  and  Ilur 
and  Co.  but  Is.  3d.  He  was  not  a  merchant,  and  if  Qc 
gave  him  health  and  strength  he  would  pay  all.  Nor  wi 
this  the  only  trouble.  From  his  pleasant  house  he  had  1 
wander  forth  alone.  From  the  wreck  of  his  fortune  he  cou] 
not  save  even  the  wife  of  nine-and- twenty  years.  They  boi 
her  to  rest  in  the  vaulU  of  ancient  Dryburgh,  and  the  gra) 
haired  knight  returned  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  with  decayin 
strength  and  a  breaking  heart. 

The  remainder  of  his  story  is  soon  told.  Friend  after  him 
departed,  yet  he  worked  gallantly.  In  two  years  he  had  gainer 
and  paid  over  to  his  creditors  nearly  £40,000.  *'  Now  1  cai 
sleep/'  he  vnrites,  "  under  the  comfortoble  impression  oi 
receiving  the  thanks  of  my  creditors,  and  the  conscious  feeling 
of  dw?^!"'gi"g  my  duty  as  a  man  of  honour  and  honesty.   J 
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before  me  a  long,  tedious,  and  dark  path,  but  it  leads  to 

oless  repvitattioxi.    If  I  die  in  the  harness,  as  is  wy  likely^ 

lall  die  'witK  Konour ;  if  I  achieve  my  task,  I  shall  have 

thanks  of  all  cbncemed  and  the  approbation  of  my  own 

science."   JLnA  again :  "  I  am  now  restored  in  constitution, 

I  though.  I   am.  still  on  troubled  waters,  yet  I  am  rowing 

h  the  tide,  and  less  thsn  the  oontihuation  of  my  exertions 

1827  may,  'witli  God's  blessing,  carry  me  safe  into  port." 

rhe  port  -w^aa  nearer  than  he  dreamt.  He  complained  of  loss 

memory^  of  being  nervous  and  bilious,  and,  finally,  of  a  vile 

ipitation   of  tHe  heart,  that  tremor  eordit,  that  hysterical 

uion  which  forced  unbidden  sighs  and  tears.    In  1830,  on 

i  return  firom  the  Parliament  House,  he  found  an  old  lady 

end  waiting  to  show  him  some  liSS.     He  sat  down  for 

lU  an  hour,  and  seemed  to  be  busy  with  her  papers ;  then 

i  rose  as  if  to  take  leave  of  her,  but  sank  down  again  in  his 

:m- chair,  and  a  apasm  convulsed  his  face.    In  a  minute  or 

ro,  howcTer,  he  got  up  and  staggered  to  the  drawing-room, 

rhere  his  daughter  Anne  and  Mrs.  Lockhart  were  sitting. 

'hey  rose  to  meet  him ;  but  before  they  could  cross  the  room 

le  fell  heavily  forward  at  full  length  upon   the  floor,  and 

emained  speechless  until  the  doctor  arrived  and  bled  him. 

Renewed  depletions  and  strict  regimen  were  used,  and  he 

iUghtly.  rallied  ;   but  as  soon  as  he  recovered  a  little  strength, 

tie  tugain  returned  to  his  toil.  That  toil  was  soon  to  be  over  for 

eTer.     We  have  already  reached  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

His  eye  failed — his  hand  staggered.    He  was  compelled  to 

employ  an  amanuensis.    B^t  work  he  must  and  would.    Mr. 

Ix>ckhart  begged  him  to  take  repose.    Sir  Walter  replied,  **  I 

TUideTstand  you,  and  I  thank  you  from  my  heart,  but  I  must 

tell  you  at  once  how  it  ii  with  me.    I  am  not  sure  that  I  am 

quite  myself  in  all  things ;  but  I  am  sure  that  in  one  point 

there  is  no  change.    I  mean,  that  I  foresee  distinctly  that  if 

I  were  to  be  idle,  I  should  be  mad.    In  comparison  to  this, 

death  ia  no  risk  to  shrink  from."    Yet  he  might  have  lived 

comfortably  if  he  would.    He  resigned  his  clerkship,  and  had 

a  pension  of  £800  a  year,  and  his  creditors  had  unanimously 

pused  the  following  resolution :  **  That  Sir  Walter  Scott  be 


requested  to  accept  of  his  furniture,  plate,  linen,  paintings, 
library,  and  curiosities  of  every  description,  as  the  best  means 
the  creditors  have  of  expressing  their  very  high  sense  of  his 
honourable  conduct,  and  in  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the 
unparalleled  and  most  successful  exertions  he  continues  to 
make  for  them."  In  1831,  Sir  Walter  gave  to  the  world 
his  last  novels,  "  Count  Robert  of  Pans/'  and  <<  Castle 
Dangerous." 

But  he  grew  feebler,  in  spite  of  a  visit  to  Italy  and  the 
Mediterranean,  tUl  at  last  he  was  laid  on  the  bed  which 
he  was  never  more  to  leave  alive.  His  mind  wandered. 
Sonietimes  he  seemed  administeriag  justice  as  sherifl^  some- 
times he  was  planting;  but  generally  his  mutterings  were 
holy  words — ^words  in  conformity  with  his  position— words 
from  the  BiUe  or  the  Prayer-book — the  old  Sicotch  psalms  of 
his  youth — or  portions  of  the  magnificent  hymns  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Often  the  watehers  heard  the 
solemn  cadence  of  the  "  Dies  irae,"  and,  last  of  all— 

**  Stabat  mater  dolorosa, 
Jttxta  crucem,  lachrymosa, 
Dum  pendebat  Filius." 
'*  Broken-hearted,  lone  and  tearfiil, 
By  that  cross  of  anguish  fearfUl, 
Stood  the  mother  by  her  son.*' 

September  came,  and  the  end  drew  nigh.  Often  he  blessed 
his  children  and  bade  them  farewell.  His  last  words  were  : 
'*  Lockhart,  I  may  have  but  a  minute  to  speak  to  you.  My 
dear,  be  a  good  man — be  virtuous — ^be  religious — be  a  good 
man.  Nothing  else  will  give  you  any  comfort  when  you 
come  to  lie  here."  He  paused,  and  his  son-in-law  asked  if 
he  would  see  his  daughters.  **  No,  don't  disturb  them,"  was 
the  answer.  ''Poor  souls,  I  know  they  were  up  all  night." 
He  never  spoke  again.  His  sons  arrived,  but  too  late  to  be 
recognised;  and  so* they  watched  and  watched  him  till  he 
died.  On  the  2lBt  of  September,  1832,  all  that  remained  of 
the  great  Magician  of  the  North  was  the  memory  of  his  kindly 
heart — of  his  stalwart  presence — of  his  rare  honour,  and  his 
genius,  rarer  still. 


THE    CONSCBIPT. 


Iton  MAmcaa  belonged  to  that  department  of  France  where 

most  of  all  repugnance  is  felt  to  entering  the  army — to 

Brittany ;  and  Ivon  Marker  was  coming  back  from  the  capital 

of  big  canton  with  a  light  heart,  for  Ivon  had  drawn  a  good 

number.   Ivon  Marker  was  not  then  to  join  a  regiment.    This 

had  been  spared  him.    The  father  of  Ivon  was  weak  and  bent 

by  age,  his  brother  loan  was  not  old  enough  to  work,  and  his 

tuter  Bellah  had  Jannik  to  nurse.     Providence,  the  pious 

young  man  believed,  had  willed  it  so  that  a  mother  should 

not  be  left  a\one  to  support  a  family  and  work  on  a  farm. 

His  two  robust  arms  still  remained  to  work  for  her. 

These  were  the  ideas  of  the  pars — as  all  youths  are  called 

&  Brittany— as  he  followed  the  path  along  the  cultivated 

ground.    And  yet  the  good  luck  which  had  saved  him  from 

the  miUtary  bttery  did  not  wholly  gratify  him ;  the  joy  of  the 

hour  did  not  eradicate  the  cares  of  the  morrow. 

Passing  nigh  his  father's  cornfield,  Ivon  stopped  and  looked 
U  the  poor,  sterile  land,  with  here  and  there  a  blade  of  com, 
and  which,  from  want  of  sufficient  labotir,  was  invaded  by 
^  PopPTi  the  weed,  and  the  wild  fiower.    A  little  fUrther 
on,  when  he  reached  the  little  meadow  which  supplied  them 
vith  hay,  he  was  struck  by  the  invasion  of  the  reeds ;  frirther 
ou  still,  he  remarked  the  apple-trees  in  the  orchard  loaded  with 
dead  wood,  with  white  moss  and  mistletoe.     Everywhere 
pOTerty  and  sickness  had  brought  on  negligence,  and  negli- 
gence sterility.  *  And  yet  the  expenses  of  the  fSunily  increased. 
The  miller  was  asking  for  his  debt,  ^e  ploughshare  was  not 
paid  for,  and  the  harness  of  the  old  horse  was  falling  to  pieces. 
t     It  was  of  no  avail  that  the  mother  worked  half  the  night, 
renewing  it  at  dawn,  that  Ivon  ploughed  so  resolutdly,  and 
uok  exhausted  late  at  night  over  the  plough :  misfortune  had 
noTsd  mots  rapidly  than  their  eourage. 


His  joy  was,  then,  far  from  being  unmixed ;  and  away  he 
went  across  the  fields,  following  in  the  track  of  the  cattle. 

Suddenly,  as  he  came  round  a  cluster  of  hazel-trees,  ne 
heard  some  one  weeping  and  sighing,  and  also  the  voices  of 
those  who  offered  consolation.  Approaching  nearer,  he 
recognised  his  neighbour  Maharitte,  surrounded  by  her  rela- 
tives, and  a  little  further  on,  Perr  Abgrall,  the  miller's  son, 
leaning  sadly  on  his  stick.  This  young  man  had,  to  the  great 
despair  of  his  affianced  wife,  drawn  an  unfortimate  number. 
Marker  advanced  slowly,  and  began  to  offer  his  condolences 
together  with  those  of  the  wise  men  who  stirrounded  the  girl ; 
but  Perr  interrupted  him  with  all  the  sharpness  of  mis- 
fortune. 

**  It  is  easy  for  those  who  have  escaped  from  sorrow  and 
grief  to  recommend  courage  to  others,"  said  he.  **  The  king 
does  not  take  from  Ivon  Marker  the  seven  best  years  of  his 
life ;  and  he  will  remain  within  hearing  of  the  church  bell, 
while  we  go  away  to  the  sound  of  the  drum." 

**  You  are  right,  my  poor  friend,"  said  the  young  gars;  **  in 

this  instance  my  fate  will  be  better  than  yours,  and  do  not 

think  that  I  forget  it.    If  I  speak  of  patience,  it  is  because  it 

•is  the  best  stick  on  which  to  lean  in  a  long  road ;  I  learn  it 

every  day  of  my  life  by  sad  experience." 

**  And  here  is  a  pan  who  has  had  terrible  trials  indeed," 
said  Abgrall  ironically,  without  being  moved  by  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  neighbour.  **  What  can  you  want  in  life,  to  talk 
of  being  obliged  to  be  patient } " 

<*  I  want  what  you  have  got— relatives  free  from  sickness, 
and  the  means  to  keep  my  parents  in  their  old  age  free  from 
misery.    Every  man  has  his  own  misfortunes." 

<*  Yerily  I  would  change  with  you  readily,"  said  Abgrall, 
in  a  mof9  friendly  lone,  but  with,  a  daispairing  gesture, 
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"Thkt  might  be  done,"  wd  Mnhuitte'i  uncla,  who  h»d 
nmained  quite  atill. 

The  two  foanf  men  looked  muoh  aurprlMd. 

"  Let  n*  inppoee  that  foitune  had  ohanged  your  nnmben 
in  the  hat  i  Perr  would  now  be  ia  the  place  of  Iron.  Whjt 
eumot  that  be  done  nov  )••      -  i 

"  That  U  to  lay,  that  Marker  will  be  a  loldiei  in  nj  place," 
•aid  the  young  miller  quietly. 

*'  And  who  will  do  the  work  at  cur  home  i"  replied  Iron. 

"  Aa  for  that,"  laid  the  unfile,  with  all  the  alowncM  of  a 
peaaant  about  to  make  a  bargain,  "  it  might  be  done  in  a 
friendly  way ;  we  aik  nothing  of  you  that  can  haim  you." 

"  That  ii  to  Bay,  you  want  to  buy  me,"  aaid  lion,  rather 
offended  at  a  pTopoiktion  which  placed  him  on  a  level  with 
what  are  thought  to  be  a  very  degtaded  daaa  of  the  community 
in  Fraooe— the  military  lubititutet. 

"  When  one  ofiera  to  buyj  he  flxea  a  price ;  I  hare  promiaed 
nothing,"  aud  the  peaaant.     "  But  you  are  ao  good  ■  lad  that 


bmily,  '  He  had  not  much  difficulty  in  pronng  to  him,  ftiar 
deajute  all  hia  eflbrta,  their  porcrty  waa  adraneing  lonv^ 
miiery  into  which  they  would  toon  fall. 

The  thoughta  of  the  yoimg  ffort  had  brought  him  u  tb# 
tame  concluaion,  and  the  idea  which  the  apeaker  had  pTTx 
him  had  opened  to  hia  mind  a  new  career,  into  which  b' 
advanced  with  intenae  eageneaa.  Hit  heart  waa  g*aac-ji 
and'deTOted,  He  accepted,  then,  the  aaoriftce,  and  did  s.-^ 
want  to  bargain.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to  bring  \^r 
negotiation  to  *n  end,  while  the  peaaant  waa  tlbwly  debaiio^ . 

"  Come  now,  father  Balaun,  there  ia  but  one  word  n««^ 
■peaking,"  cried  he|  itopping;  "yon  hare  opened  up  to  my 
view  a  meant  of  aafe^  for  my  family,  quite  new.  Do  nc^ 
however,  loae  ao  much  time  in  telling  me  that  my  &iendi  h^-r-t 
not  all  they  want,  but  tell  me  at  once  what  you  and  Al^rzil 
will  give  me  for  teren  yeara  of  iny  life." 

"  NSThatahnrryyontrein!"  cried  the  peaaant,  a  little  takcB 
aback  It  thia  way  of  doing  boaineat ;   with  theae  peaianta 


you  might  do  of  your  own  aec<»d  what  othert  would  do  from 
bad  motivea.  After  all,  a  man  ia  not  ruined  beeauae  he 
becouee  a  soldier." 

"  That  ia  tmt,  father  Salaun,"  replied  Ivon,  who  wai  very 
peniivB.  "  You  have  put  a  new  idea  in  my  head.  When  I 
eaw  thote  who  love  me  in  want  of  me,  I  could  never  hava 
thought  of  leaving  them ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  my  abaence 
would  be  of  any  aerrice  to  them,  I  would  not  refuae  out  of 
cowardice  or  timidity  of  character." 

"  Well,  then,  let  .ua  walk  together,  and  we  will  talk ;  juat 
wait  a  moment  %hile  I  tend  away  the  women,  and  I  will  come 
with  you." 

He  turned  towards  Maharitte,  whom  her  mother  and  tiateia 
were  conaoting,  spoke  to  them  in  a  low  tone,  and  induced 
them  to  return  towards  their  houae;  then  coning  back  to 
Ivon  with  the  young  miller,  they  all  three  followed  the  road 
to  the  farm.  The  old  peasant,  as  they  went  abng,  renewed  hia 
effi>rts  with  Marker,  laying  great  weight  on  the  wants  of  hit 


you  must  truuaot  an  affair  aa  you  would  diink  a  pot  <rf  cider. 
"  I  have  not  yet  taid  that  w«  want  a  aubatitute  for  Abgrall" 

"  Qood  morning,  than.;  fbr  "'>tb'"g  remains  to  be  taid,' 
exclaimed  Ivon,  '"»^i"g  a  motion  aa  if  to  go. 

"But,  young  man,  what  a  hurry,  you  are  in  I"  replied 
Balaun,  holding  him ;  "  before  we  can  make  teriqaa  pioposi- 
tiona,  wa  muat  know,  what  you  want  for  your  ralativea }" 

"In. the  drat  place,"  aaid  Ivon,  with  daoiaion — fbr  he  was 
dotsnuned  hit  sacrifice  should  be  uteful  to  them — "  I  want  i 
pair  of  oxen  for  the  plough  and. other  wock." 

"  A  pair  of  oxen,"  ssid  the  peasant ;  "  how  £mI  you  go,  lay 
fori  I  do  you  know  that  it  a  good  bit  of  mon^^" 

"  I  want  alao  a  three-yeai<old  ocw,"  taid  Hatkar, 

"  Again." 

"  And  one  hundred  crownt  to  pay  wagea  to  the  t>o  fuoi- 
boyi,  who  will  keep  the  farm  going  in  my  abaenoe." 

Balaun  and  the  young  miller  proteated  that  this  was  extra- 
vagant ;  they  tried  to  prove  to  Ivon  that  he  was  aaking  double 
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.t  ha  ougbt  to  hope  to  recdve.  The  son  let  them  ipeak, 
wa*  aatiBBed  with  repljinf ,  that  he  would  fell  himself  in 
town,  where  Mme  ahopkeepcr'B  (oa  would  give  him,  not 
da,  but  money.  After  *.  long  diacuMion,  which  lulsd 
vnX  hour*,  the  fimil)'  of  the  miUer  wu  ohliged  tt  length  to 
id  to  the  condition!  of  If  srker. 

lis  l«at  diffictiltjr  remained,  and  that  wu  to  giin  the  conaent 
lia  own  funllj.  If  the  agreement  were  known,  he  feared 
t  acme   ahaune  would  attach  to  it  among  hia  companiona, 

0  all  deapised  the  ordinary  aubatitute ;  while  hia  family 
;ht  refu««  to  accept  comforts  pud  for  by  the  liberty,  and 
hapa  the  blood  of  their  aon.  Even  if  they  did  leaign  them- 
re*  to   it,   he  poiaoned  their  proKpeiity,  and  forced  them  to 

1  remorae  for  their  Teryjoy. 

the  notary  who  drew  up  the  deed  adviied  teerccy.  The 
.mber  which  the  young  miller  obtained  by  the  will  of  Iron, 
could   be   Buppoted  to  hare  drairn.     Aa  for  the  money 


laggen;  a  Utt  embrace  wu  giren,  ud  lion  rcjoiaed  hia 
companiona  and  went  on  hia  way. 

All  aecmed  right  aa  long  at  the  tillage  ateeple  waa  in  light, 
aa  long  aa  the  aame  kind  of  familiar  tegetation  wai  irmi.  the 
aame  landacape ;  but  aoan  Tinea  took  the  place  of  apple-treta, 
Taat  plaina  of  the  little  fielda,  aurrounded  by  quickset  hedge*  \ 
white  houaea  with  red  and  alated  roofa  replaced  the  jrmuU 
cabina  corered  with  thatch.  Then  Marker  knew  that  he  had 
left  his  country  and  waa  an  exile. 

On  reaching  hia  regiment,  he  had  to  bow  to  new  habita  and 
divide  bis  daya  between  atupid  exerciaea  and  idle  hours. 
Uiied  up  with  mtn  who  knew  not  his  natire  idiom,  Marker 
lived  isolated ;  soon  the  asdneaa  he  had  csat  off  fell  upon  him 
again  like  a  cloud  he  could  not  eicape  from.  All  ilUed  him 
with  cnnui.  The  fcTer  of  absence,  which  mine*  away  the  con- 
stitution, deitroycd  hia  energy  ;  nostalgis,  cac',  day  more 
inteiue,  dtore  him  to  the  hospital,  where  the  very  calmneaa 


which  paid  for  his  liberty,  the  notary  could  feign  to  hare 
TccetTed  it  aa  a  legacy  from  a  diatant  relatiTe.  All  was 
Httltd ;  Abgrall  and  his  Menda  promised  to  be  discreet,  and 
naught  remained  bat  to  break  the  had  newa  to  the  Msrken. 
It  1TBS  a  sad  moment  fbi  them,  particnlarly  for  the  poor 
mother.  There  was,  before  the  departure,  many  an  ootburtt 
cF  grief,  which  iTon  repressed  with  difficulty.  He  himself 
**•  »d  unto  death  to  quit  all  those  who  loved  him,  and  by 
vtiom  he  was  beloved;  and  yet  the  thought  of  the  good  he 
was  doini,  sustained  and  supported  him.  It  waa  a  comfort  to 
Um,  too,  that  he  hid  never  betrayed  the  love  he  felt  for  the 
uiter  of  Alkali. 

The  day  of  aeparation  came  i  while  the  father,  weak  and  ill , 
h^  hia  hand  as  if  he  could  have  never  left  it ;  hia  mother 
Inoed  her  head  upon  hia  shoulder,  half  fainting  with  grief; 
I  the  f  oung  sister  and  the  little  boy  wept ;  even  the  dog  seemed 
■*d  to  lose  hia  master.  But  the  conscripts  are  called  out  by 
umc  in  the  ^llogt ;'  the  rolling  of  the  drum  snmmontd  the 


of  the  existence  added  again  to  it.  Everything  oomblned  to 
increase  ita  force.  Several  months  tlapaed  before  any  newa 
came  from  his  country.  None  knew  how  to  write  at  the 
farm,  and  tt>is  fatal  ignorance  separated  the  absent  almoat  as 
much  sa  death. 

Ivon  became  worse ;  litta  was  fadbg  slowly  away  like  the 
rippling  of  the  waters  of  a  take  agitated  by  a  faint  bttue. 
He  dragged  himself  about  like  a  ghoat  along  the  court  of  the 
inBnii:iry,  following  with  his  eye  the  bird  that  crooaed  the 
aky,  Mr  watching  the  man  on  the  summit  of  the  old  wall. 
Flowert,  man,  birds,  all  reminded  him  of  hia  native  land. 

One  evening  he  was  sitting  sad  and  exhausted  on  a  bench 
in  the  yard,  thinking,  aa  was  his  wont,  of  the  old  farm-house. 
He  thought  he  saw  the  old  fallows,  through  which,  whistling 
OS  he  went,  he  drove  his  lean  pair  of  oxen ;  the  little  field 
cioased  by  the  stream  that  turned  the  wheela  of  Abgrsira 
mill ;  the  dark  hills  covered  by  black  sheep ;  and  he  seamed  to 
hear  the  songs  of  the  foumrt.    Such  wal  the  Intenaity  of  his 


« 
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thotight  thftt  memorf  became  a  Uying  image ;  he  saw  all  that 
he  recollected,  and  then  he  heard  the  bagpiper  without. 
lyon  stood  up.  The  performer  was  playing  the  old  familiar  airs, 
which  he  had  so  often  heard  on  the  green  where  the  hoyn  and 
girls  met  to  dance  of  an  evening.  The  poor  conscript  ran  to 
the  gate— it  was  closed ;  he  went  into  the  barracks,  and  looked 
out  of  a  window.  The  street  was  deserted,  and  there  was  no 
bagpiper  to  be  seen. 

He  thought  it  must  be  a  dream,  when  up  came  a  sister  of 
charity,  and  gave  him  a  letter.  He  thanked  her,  and  asked 
her  to  read  it.  It  was  from  the  notary,  and  written  in  the 
name  of  the  parents  to  announce  to  the  young  man  the  fortu- 
nate change  brought  about  by  the  supposed  legacy.  Thanks 
to  this,  they  had  hired  workmen,  bought  a  pair  of  oxen, 
and  were  doing  better  than  they  had  done  for  years. 

Marker  was  happy.  He  was  rewarded.  His  illness  yamshed ; 
and  having  tasted  of  the  delights  of  communication  by  letter, 
he  determined  to  learn  to  write.  He  entered  the  regimental 
school,  and  by  hard  work — ^very  hard  work  it  is  at  his  age — 
he  did  learn,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  could  write  a  letter. 
Having  once  acquired  a  taste  for  study,  he  continued,  and 
his  time  being  taken  up  by  the  school  and  the  regiment,  the 
hours  pafSed  with  extreme  rapidity,  while  his  good  conduct 
elevated  him  to  the  position  of  sapper. 

At  last  the  seven  years  were  up,  and  away  went  Marker. 
How  he  walked,  how  he  took  double  journeys !  At  last,  there 
is  the  village  steeple — ^how  his  heart  beats  !  He  begins  to  feel 
excited  beyond  all  control — he  runs — he  ups^^  some  old  friends 
in  the  market-place ;  the  children  rim  aw^y  frightene4  ^  his 
beard;  his  young  sister  st$|:^  back  alarmed;  ]mt  tk^  4og 
knows  him,  and  then  out  gqi^eu  hia  mQ^hef  tQ  wewcom$  |ier 
son.    She  is  happy  now,  fin^  »U  Ijer  children  ar^  it  hom^. 

And  the  restored  heailh  pf  H^  f^cr,  th^  co|n£9rt  of  tlm 
farm,  the  happiness  of  a)l  aroun^,  are  regards  pnpngh  for 
Ivon;  especially  whei^  Ab^rai^  tciif  the  tfuth,  and  bringa 
down  blessings  on  hi^  {^efiT  Sut  who  ahall  tell  the  |;entle 
delight  of  the  young  man  wbea  b^  foui;d  that  she,  who  had 
guessed  his  vmiiff^ji  h)ve^  b#4  yai^d  for  him }  Tr^lf  happy 
was  the  man  no|r  fff^  t})^  facii^  of  the  youth, 
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I  HAva  had  an  Qgm»ftll4l|r  (^  §^ln§  the  rMfWg  sover/Hgi^ 
of  Turkey,  AbdCu  H^dji4i  ff4?4  I  gaiEe4  with  considerable 
interest  at  a  mai^  ^rho  is  l^if^f  ^  k^^g  fio  pgiU  a  po^itio^  i^ 
history  by  the  adv^titious  circ^^^f^^^  pf  th«  fo^^ 
which  is  going  on.  ^e  19  f^rj  ^iSt^f^ent  U^  p^ff^pal  appearance 
from  the  reformer  Mahmoiid,  yif^g  s^  )k^  hor^e  like  a  true 
Turk  of  the  old  school ;  bufiey,  fqhii^i,  ^nd  9  hardy  soldier, 
who  doubtless  would  ^ve  Uf^  yt  f^  good  914  ^^  had  he  not 
have  given  way  too  much  to  inebriety.  Qf^A/iy  k^J^ed  Mah- 
moud,  and  it  has  not  been  without  its  effect  on  {he  present 
sovereign,  who  has  suffered  much  from  inflammatory  diseise. 
consequent  on  too  little  caution  in  the  use  of  raki. 

Drunkenness,  which  is  leaving  the  Old  World,  we  would 
fain  hope^  appears  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  East,  despite 
the  edicts  and  tenets  of  the  law  and  the  prophet.  The  grave 
old  Moslem  amokes  now  with  spirits  instead  of  coffee.  Some 
time  ago,  the  government,  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of 
habitual  intoxication  in  the  people,  enacted  a  stringent  law, 
which  punished  with  the  bastinado  all  persons  retailing  or  con- 
suming ardent  liquors.  It  was,  however,  evaded  and  fell  into 
disuse.  A  certain  company  of  police  agents  made  something 
.  out  of  it,  however.  They  dressed  up  one  of  their  number  as  a 
Copt,  and  placed  him  in  a  shop  in  a  certain  street,  where 
dwelt  at  that  time  a  cunning  Greek  who  saw  the  •  house 
opened  for  the  sale  of  raki.  Presently,  a  Greek  came  by,  and 
was  coaxed  into  the  shop;  raki  was  offered  him;  the  man 
refused,  alluded  to  the  law,  but  finally  was  coaxed  to  disobey 
the  edict.  He  then  went  away,  and  about  ten  yards  off  was 
accosted  by  two  police  agents,  who  declared  he  had  been 
drinking,  the  smell,  they  said,  betrayed  him,  and  they  gave 
him  the  option  of  paying  a  sum  of  money,  or  going  to  the 
poUce-offi.cej  where  the  bastinado  would  be  the  punish^nent. 


The  liquor-loving  Greek  paid  the  fiae  ai>d  went  hU  \ 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  dozens  were  entrapped ;  Insj 
Greek  noticed  with  some  curiosity  that  no  Jews  were  caa 
none  ever  coming  that  way.  He  sallied  forth,  then,  to  fai 
this  mystery,  and  going  to  the  pomer  of  the  street,  £»ai 
aged  Hebrew,  selling  rhubarb,  who,  whenever  a  Jew  ran^ 
and  would  have  turned  down  the  street,  made  some  sign  tij 
caused  the  descendant  of  Moses  to  start  and  go  his  ^ 
Incensed  that  the  Jews  were  thus  able  to  escape,  he  1 
and  told  the  police,  who  thrashed  the  old  man,  asi  j 
caught  plenty  of  Jews  in  the  net.  In  these  instances  I 
poured  the  raki  down  the  unfortunate  men's  throats. 

Abdul  Medjld  is  slight  and  sallow-looking,  while  the  g£3 
outline  of  his  physiognomy  is  effeminate,  but  pleaaant.  Tl 
is  a  sad  gentleness  about  him,  a  look  as  if  he  were  w^'-ar 
the  world,  which  is  very  touching.  His  eyea  are  h&bicn 
half  closed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sultan  is  a  i 
naturally  well-disposed.  He  came  to  the  throne  at  seventh 
surroimded  by  all  the  fearful  influences  which  always  encx 
a  Turkish  sovereign.  A  harem  of  ignorant  women,  some 
hundred  wives,  a  herd  of  slaves,  cringing  and  hun 
courtier0i  are  not  Eood  teacbei39  for  a  royal  scholar  of  set 
teen.  Abdul  Medjid  k99  iM^questionably  succumbed  to  ! 
moral  mal^i§,  t^  pcstilcijce  of  Turkish  vice.  And  yet  hi 
of  a  kindly  and  ^QX^ou»  n^toffi,  which,  in  trying  times,  t^ 
superior  to  custom  and  habit. 

Thus  he  did  not  strangle  hi$  l^other  on  his  accession  ui 
throne ;  but  he  confined  hiiqi  c^ely  to  the  palace,  for  feu 
his  becomiqgthe  nuclei^  pfV  party.  Then  he  has  not  b 
able  to  put'doyn  the  fearful  infanticides  which  are  daily  cc 
mitted  to  prevent  dangerous  princes  near  the  throne, 
children  of  his  sisters.  But  he  pas  decreased  capital  punii 
mei^,  an4  made  justice  mild  and  gentle  in  Constantinop 
Execution!  9re  now  very  x^^  in  this  city ;  some  years  : 
they  were  aln[}.Qst  of  daily  Qpcurrence.  Macfarlane  has  gii 
a  very  correct  account  of  the  t^fjible  excitement  which  v 
felt  in  Constantinople  a  fey  years  ba<^,  when  a  renegade  v 
about  to  be  executed.  This  man  had  abandoned  Christiani 
for  liohammedanism,  and  then  repenti^ig,  had  returned  to  1 
real  religion.  To  abandon  the  creed  pf  the  prophet  is  deal 
and  it  may  be  e^ly  understood,  with  such  laws,  how  diffici 
it  is  ^  make  converts. 

J!hg  man  ifT/^  fjccojrdingly  condemned  to  death,  and  the  di 
of  execution  firrived.  One  would  ha^e  thought  that  t 
religpii^  prejudices  of  the  Turks  woul4  have  been  arouse 
and  that  th^y  would  have  flod^ed  to  i^e  the  recreant  ffijo 
die.  Not  so.  They  remained  shut  up  in  their  houses ;  tJ 
aol4^s  |refi|4^d  Iq  act  as  executioners  j  and  at  last  it  wi 
found  nccess&ry  to  bribe  a  Nubian  slave,  irho  trembled  1 
violently  when-  performing  his  office,  that  |^  had  to  strii 
three  blows  before  the  head  of  the  unhe^ipy  wretch  fell  off. 

The  8ultan*s  marked  courtesy  in  public  and  private  1 
Western  Europeans  and  Americans  is  imitated  by  all  class< 
of  Turks.  This  produces  very  pleasing  results.  It  is 
marked  change  from  the  state  of  things  three  years  ago.  Bi: 
everything  is  changed.  There  are  now  decent  hotels  an 
decent  lodging-houses,  and  the  atreets  ar^  looming  safe  a 
night,  and  there  are  not  ao  many  exactiona  and  insolences. 

But  everything  has  to  be  done  before  thia  country  can  b 
called  reformed.  The  way  is  paved ;  the  eyes  of  the  Turk 
are  beginning  to  be  opened.  They  are  beginning  to  see  an* 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  thoughcfu 
men  from  western  Europe  have  ahown  them  the  immens 
advantages  they  may  derive  from  cultivating  their  land,  anc 
encouraging  agriculture  by  every  meana  in  their  power 
Agriculture  lias  been  almost  null  hitherto  in.  a  countr} 
governed  upon  the  most  barbarous  and  illogical  principlee 
For  ages  the  Turk  lived  rather  by  rapine  and  plunder  titan  bj 
production.  He  did  not  understand  the  bLessinga  of  a  happy 
and  contented  peasantry,  occupied  in  peaceably  creating 
wealth.  The  rayaha  were  accordingly  pillaged,  taxed,  ill-used 
in  the  most  outrageous  manner.  The  way  these  things  were 
done  was  fearful. 

The  goyemment  sold  a  proTinoe  to  a  paeha ;  he  Bold  parts 
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the  prormce  to  twaffk^  or  Armenian  bankers,  ai  enormdus 
»fits  ;  they  again  aold  the  Tillages  and  hamlets  to  police 
'nt8  and  tax-gatherers.  These  individuals  went  about 
ing  people  at  'what  they  liked,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
*tom  which,  gave  to  the  heads  of  the  village  the  right  to  fix 
J  quota  of  taxation.  As  the  more  land  a  man  cultivated, 
?  more  heavily  in  proportion  was  he  taxed,  men  ceased  to 
Itivate,  except  from  pure  necessity.  Then,  if  a  man  could  not 
,*e  the  sum  demanded,  he  was  beaten  and  left  for  dead,  his 
xt-door  neighhour  paying  the  deficiency.  The  karats,  or 
pitatiou  taxy  paid  by  all  Christians  for  permission  to  live, 
%i>  collected  in.  a  barbarous  way.  It  commenced  at  eighteen, 
id  as  in  Turkey  there  are  no  registrars  of  births,  deaths,  and 
arriages,  it  was  difficult  to  decide  a  man's  age.  The  Greeks 
ways  denied  being  eighteen.  The  Turkish  tax-gatherera  in 
le  distant  provLnces  decided  the  question  by  measuring  the 
lan's  head. 

This  ayatem  of  ride  naturally  resulted  in  whole  tracts  being 
eft  desolate,  in  agriculture  being  neglected,  in  the  country 
)eing  in  a  most  wretched  and  impoverished  state.  But  in 
nany  provinces,  especially  the  semi-independent  ones,  the 
turks  have  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  are  showing  a 
(lisposition,  at  all  events,  to  relax  the  severity  of  their  role, 
and  treat  their  Christian  dependents  like  men.  The  vastly 
'u.cieased  reTenue,  the  wealth,  riches,  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  will  soon  prove  the  importance  of  these  relaxations 
and  reforms. 

The  first  attempts  at  agricultural  reform  and  education  #ere 

total  failures,  from  the  peculation,  inaptitude,  and  ignorance  of 

the  men  who  had  charge  of  the  affair.    The  efforts  of  the  few 

earnest  and  practical  Europeans  and  Ameriean^  failed  tttterljr 

bifore  such  persons  as  Achmet  Fethi  Pacha.    But  renewed 

etforts  have  been  made,  and  now  the  agricultutal  schools  lire 

beginning  in  earnest,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  pu|)lls  seem 

apt,  docile,   and  intelligent.    This,  with  perfect    liberty  of 

action  to  tlie  active  and  versatile  Greek  rayaA|  ^ill  loon  ^otk 

a  ^reat  and  mighty  change. 

Hitherto,  the  Christians — the  Armenians  exceptedi  who 
are  .the  humble  and  abject  servitors  of- the  Turk — ^have  been 
compelled  to  eonceal  whatever  little  wealth  they  possessed. 
A  melancholy  proof  of  thd  great  oppression  iluifered  by  the 
ratjah^  in  past  years  exists  in  the  fact  that  et^ry  Christian  in 
Turkey,  who  has  the  meani  io  do  so,  has  purch&sed  the  pro- 
tection of  some  foreign  goterhinfent— has  naturalised  himself  a 
^wtidC}  a  Eussian,  a  Greek  of  the  Otho  monarchy,  nn  Aus* 


trian,  or  a  Swiss.  This  6nc6  done,  he  appeals  in  every  cas?  ot 
oppression  to  his  consul,  and  he  is  suye  of  protection.  It  \»a 
been  by  cunningly  encouraging  this,  making  the  naturalisation 
easy,  and  then  giving  him,  right  or  wrong,  protection  of  the  « 
most  hearty  character,  that  Kussia  has  won  her  way  with 
some  of  the  Greeks. 

The  enlightened  few  among  the  Turks,  who  have  influenced 
the  government  to  enter  warmly  on  a  career  of  reform,  will  soon 
reap  the  benefit.  Already  agriculture  is  progressing ;  com- 
merce has  grown  rapidly  ;  the  Christian  race  are  beginning  to 
feel  hope  and  confidence ;  and  although  the  undying  hatred  of 
the  slave  will  nevet  be  eradicated  as  long  as  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  flourishes*  ilbove  Christianity,  or  until  an  amalgama- 
tion takes  place j  h  is  quite  clear  that  Turkey  has  made  an 
onward  march.  It  ll  a  question  whether  she  will  ultimately 
be  saved  as  Turkey  {  but  it  is  clear  to  my  mincl  that  England 
cannot  allow  kuSsia  id  clutch  this  fair  portion  of  the  earth,  or 
to  erect  a  throne  horOj  Hrhich  would  depend  in  the  least  degree 
on  her  for  support. 

I  am  more  than  ever  struck  with  the  natural  advantages 
possessed  by  this  clty<  In  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  and 
ambitious  power  like  Hussia,  Constantinople  would  command 
the  Mediterranean.  tTnder  Russia,  the  races  woidd  be  amal- 
gamated in  earnest — thftt  is,  cut  down  to  the  level  of  Fin- 
landers  and  Siberian  savages.  She  would  introduce  here, 
probably,  the  serf  systemi  fortify  the  city  so  as  to  render  it 
impregnable,  and  deprive  aU  other  nations  of  a  share  in  the 
conmierce  of  th6  Black  Sea. 

The  bridge  i^hich  connects  the  two  sides  of  the  fort  is  a 
very  great  imprdtemettt  on  the  old  system  of  taking  a  caique. 
It  .appears  to  be  a  remarkably  good  speculation.  It  is  a 
bridge  of  boats^  part  of  which  is  moveable,  so  that  ships  of 
the  line  eAn  pass  when  necessary.  A  company  of  infantry 
leem  td  make  little  impression  on  it. 

There  li  «  mighty  change  indeed,  within  five  years,  in  the 
appearance  Of  the  soldiery.  In  1848-9,  we  could  at  any  time 
point  out  a  sentry,  with  his  gun  against  a  wall,  knitting 
stockings  fbr  a  living;  himself  ill- clothed,  slip- shod,  dirty. 
But  they  have  awaked,  as  it  were,  from  a  dream  of  ages,  and 
the  Turkish  soldier  is  as  prim,  neat,  and  military  in  appearance 
as  the  Picdmontese  or  Swiss.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
picked  troops.  But  I  fancy  the  best  fighting  men  are  the 
Kurds,  Circassians,  Albanians,  Druses,  and  the  wild  Asiatic 
hordes  generally,  who  are  even  now  pouring  in  at  intervals  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  the  army. 


MOirZON. 


Tut  French  canton  of  t^hich  Mouzon  is  the  principal  town  ia 

'^tered  by  the  Mouse  and  the  little  river  of  ChieTs.    The 

land  is  very  good  for  agticultttral  purposes  in  the  deep  valleys 

and  broad  prairies  with  which  the  department  abounds ;  but 

the  lofty  mountains  and  the  craggy  rocks  are  almost  destitute 

of  verdure.    Yet  even  these  old  gray  hills  are  clothed  herd 

and  there  with  splendid  vineyards,  where,  beneath  the  cheer« 

ful  influence  of  the  southern  sun,  the  grapes  ripen  rapidly  and 

M\y,  and  are  esteemed  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood.    The 

old  French  proverb  speaks  of  these  vineyards  in  terms  of 

ft&ttery.    "Heaten  preserte  to  ns,"  it  sayS,  "the  justice  of 

Omont,  the  bread  of  Sa^ogtie,  and  the  wine  of  Mouzon." 

Besides  the  vineyards  on  the  mountains,  the  valleys,  and 

^de-siietching  prairies,  the  locality  is  fetmous  for  extensive 

forests— forests  which  some  of  oUr  English  poets  have  peopled 

with  creatures  of  their  imagination,  and  given  by  this  new 

interest  to  the  place. 

One  remarkable  place  is  the  old  city  of  BeaUmont,  fortified 
m  1112  by  Waiiam  "  of  the  white  hands,"  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  who  succeeded  in  securing  for  the  people  of  the  city 
certain  privileges  and  immunities,  which  were  afterwards 
f  known  as  the  laws  of  Beaumont.  Charles  VII.,  king  of  France, 
obtained  possession  of  Beaumont  at  the  same  time*  that 
Mouzon  fell  into  hi;i  hands ;  and  in  1379  Monzon  was  con- 
sidered the  greatest  of  all  tlie  provinces  of  ChampagnSi 


Bouzy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chiers,  given  to  St.  Kemi  by 
Clodoald,  son  of  Clodimir,  is  the  property  of  the  bishops  of 
Rheims.  There  they  possess  a  palace  and  a  park.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  city  was  fortified,  and  surrounded  by 
trails  and  a  broad  moat.  At  t)ouj:y  two  church  councils  have 
been  held  |  one  in  871,  ahd  the  other  in  874. 

Villiers,  near  Mouzon,  formerly  possessed  a  chateau,  which, 
although  strongly  defended,  was  destroyed  in  1536,  for  fear  it 
should  fkli  into  the  hands  of  the  Leaguers  during  the  civil 
disturbances  which  were  then  devastating  France. 

The  lordship  of  Mouzon  il  of  very  ancient  date.  It  was 
reckoned  among  the  posseslions  of  the  famous  abbey  of  St. 
Hubert,  which  was  founded  in  the  eighth  century  by  the 
kings  of  France,  and  Utidet  thei^  protection  enjoyed  a  sort 
of  iniependence  till  1789.  Bvery  year,  in  the  month  of 
Jyxjp  the  abbot  sent  to  the  king  a  present  of  hawks  and 
houndl*  Tl\ls  presentation  was  invariably  the  occasion  of  a 
great  festivali  The  ktiig  deceiving  them  with  great  conde- 
scensiotl,  the  men  IKrho  brought  them  were  most  liberally 
rewarded,  and  alms  were  returned  for  distribution  among  the 
poor  of  St.  Hubert. 

Mouzon,  described  in  the  ** Roman  Itinerary"  as  Moso- 
magus,  is  the  capital  of  the  lordship,  and  formerly  pOBaessed  a 
strong  castle,  which  castle  was  burnt  down  by  the  Normans, 
and  a  monastery,  or  religious  house,  built  on  iti  tite. 
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The  ehnreh  of  Mouon  u  one  of  the  most  tmpotUiit  in  the         Independent! j  of  thii  choreb  there  vu  uotSier, 
deputineBt  of  Ardennc*    It  wu  founded  in  the  fourteenth      times,  dedickted  to  St.  OeneTiere,  md  •itn«ted  in  Uic 


-t: 


cratuTj,  ind  ii  remarhftble  for  the  regulMitj  of  iti  conalrue-  of  the  city.  The  church  attcrwudi  became  t,  Honnt  of 
tlon,  the  richneM  of  the  ornamental  work  with  which  it  i*  Capuchin  ftiui,  and  the  ground  ia  now  occupied  b]'  ■  nimi- 
•doned,  Mkd  for  the  Mulptored  flgnrai  on  the  portal.  ei^  hal'. 
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THE    FAttS    OF    ITAMARITY,    NEAR    RIO    JANEIRO. 

B  ckUTMt  repreaented  in  our  engTRTing  eonaiiU,  Mjrt  Sit  faU.    The  &ztl  fall  hu  worked  k  buin  in  the  rock,  u  in  oUur 

O.  Oua«lej,  from  whote  portfolio  it  ii  copied,  of  ■  luc-  limilar  aitci,  and,  aa  uiual,  it  ia  aaiertcd  by  tliB  nstiTM  to  be 

lion  of  tbree  -wUnfailM,  anbiidinB  into  n^ida,  and  then  oCraator  fathomleis  depth.    Below  the  iaolated  rock  ia  » 

itinuing  ita  coan«  a*  a  turbtilent  rocky  brook,  working  iti  third  foil  of  coniiderablc  size ;  but  the  tieh  and  thick  leget*- 


wif  lEoong  the  hilla  of  the  Scm  de  Eitrella.    The  Fall*  ot  tion  prcTenU  mucli  of  it  from  btring  teen.    On  the  morning 

liuiuity  are  not  ^ear  any  high  road,  and  have  been  aeldom  that  thU  ikctch  w««  taken,  when  a  party  vitited  the  Falla, 

suited  by  European*.     It  i*  not  poaaible  to  obtain  a  general  tome  negroea  were  tent  on  beforehand  to  cut  away  the  undn- 

»ev  of  ill  tile  falli.    ThU  which  we  present  to  the  readtr  ia  wood  and  paratitea,  and  to  fell  treet  in  order  to  I'mpnwVm'  a 

Ukra  frotn  an  intulated  rock,  ttanding  oppotite  the  tecond  '  bridge  for  the  nonce.    The  Ugaturet  tued  in  fHtening  tht 
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trees,  and  the  sort  of  parapet  railing,  were  made  of  the  lianes  or 
parasitical  plants  from  the  surroimding  trees.  They  hang 
from  the  highest  branches  like  ropes  of  various  sizes,  some 
little  larger  than  whipcord,  others  of  the  circumference  of  a 
large  cable ;  indeed,  they  are  often  thicker  than  a  man's  body, 
and  frequently  form  spiral  and  intricate  knots,  like  the 
writhings  of  gigantic  serpents,  h  la  Laocoon.  The  profuse 
variety  of  growth  and  rapid  vegetation  in  this  part  of  Brazil  is 
scarcely  credible  to  Europeans.  A  very  few  weeks,  or  rather 
days,  after  this  path  had  been  opened,  and  the  bridge  con- 
structed to  enable  the  party  to  visit  these  Falls,  strangers 
might  have  passed  close  to  them,  only  made  aware  of  their 
proximity  by  the  loud  roar  of  the  falling  waters,  the  hoarse 
sound  of  which,  deadened  and  rendered  deceptive  by  the  close 
growth  of  the  forest,  would  be  but  an  indifferent  guide,  and 
hardly  enable  them  to  find  any  approach  by  which  to  obtain 
a  view  of  the  Falls.  The  hegroes  and  country  people  have 
alarming  stories  or  traditions  respecting  v&st  crocodiles,  differ- 
ing from  the  common  sort  in  thelt  nature  and  habits,  and 
imlike  the  alligators  of  the  rivers  emptying  themselves  directly 
into  the  bay  of  Rio  de  J^aneiro,  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains. 
They  are  said  to  be  infinitely  larger  and  more  voracious  than 
their  relations  near  the  salt  water.  These  monsters,  they 
affirm,  inhabit  the  deep  pools  formed  occasionally  in  the 
course  of  the  mountain  riveti.  Poisonous  snakes  are  asserted 
to  be  often  found  in  these  iraters.  The  present  existence  of 
^  these  crocodiles  seems  very  apocryphal ;  nor  are  serpents  so 
often  met  with,  even  by  fiitturailsts  anxious  to  enrich  their 
collections,  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  liame  of  these 
FalU,  •*Itamariti."or  "  ItJltoarity,"  signifies  in  the  Indian 
language  (probably  that  of  the  Quarani  tribe)  *'  the  shining 
stones,"  or  "  the  rock  that  Shines,"  doubtless  so  called  from 
the  glittering  appearance  of  the  large  masd  of  rock,  the  face  of 
which  is  worn  smooth  by  ihe  watet.  ''Ita"  ttt^ailtf  stone  or 
rock. 

The  old  road  over  the  Serta  de  Estrella,  constructed  whfen 
Brazil  was  a  colony  of  Portugal,  Wtts,  although  niuch  too  Iteep 
according  to  modern  ideas  of  engineering,  infinitely  better  tKail 
the  track  dignified  with  the  name  of  road,  fbtmerly  leading  to 
the  Serra  dos  Orgaos.  Belhg  paved,  it  was  at  least  safe  and 
practicable.  But  the  road  recently  opened  to  these  heights  is 
on  vastly  improved  principlel,  ahd  on  a  scdle  thought  even  im- 
necessarily  large,  "the  foundation  and  progress,  however,  of 
the  new  city  df  Petropolis,  situated  at  the  height  of  about 
3,000  feet  abdte  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  this  toute,  has  doubtless 
called  for  the  construction  of  A  toad  trider  fthd  more  convenient 
than  those  hlthetto  made  ih  this  pan  of  the  country.  The 
emperor  haS  built  a  summer  reiidencd  here,  near  the  highest 
part  of  the  road,  and  the  court  and  many  of  the  wealthier 
citizens  of  Rio  Janeiro  have  followed  the  eiample,  encouraged 
by  his  Imperial  Majesty's  liberal  allotment  of  land  for  dwelling- 
houses,  hotels,  etc.  The  idea  of  founding  this  mountain  city 
as  a  retreat  during  the  great  heats  originated  with  the  late 
emperor,  Don  Pedro  I.|  who  Made  grants  of  land,  absolutely 
or  conditionally,  to  different  hoblemen  of  hti  court,  ite  #as 
not  enabled,  however,  to  carry  into  effect  either  his  plan  foi*  A 
city  or  the  construction  Of  a  new  toad  to  and  through  the 
mountains.  To  the  teignlng  emperor  belongs  the  credit  of 
practically  calling  ittto  falUtetlce  this  thrlvltig  and  healthy 
settlement,  of  which  the  luccesi  it)  rtoW  betond  a  doubt; 
Petropolis  may  now  be  regarded  Oi  like  the  ROyal  Sitios  in 
Spain— Aranjuez,  La  Granjtt,  eifc.^  to  Whieh  the  court  regularly 
Removes  at  certain  seasons.  The  temperature  and  climate  are 
«elightful,  and  the  annual  removal  to  this  and  to  other  Serras 
is  sufficient  to  restore  to  health  those  who  have  suffered  from 
the  enervating  heats  of  the  summer  in  the  low  lands  around 
the  capital.  European  invalids  especially  derive  great  benefit 
during  convalescence  from  a  few  weeks'  stay  in  these  pictu- 
resque mountains.  Many  foreigners,  particularly  Germans, 
have  settled  at  or  near  this  city.  To  the  naturnlist,  and  more 
X)articularly  to  the  entomologist  and  botanist,  a  sojourn  in  these 
Serras  affords  endless  interest  and  employment.  A  railroad 
is  now  opened  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which 
promises  great  advantages  to  the  new  settlement. 


A    TALE    OF    THE    PRETENDER. 

« 

Most  of  our  readers,  we  take  it,  have  read  Thaekcrir'- 
"  Esmond,"  and  will  remember  that  a  certain  persona^  V; 
seems  to  have  created  an  enthusiastic  loyalty,  of  which,  he  'a  m 
little  worthy — for  he  was  a  coward  and  a  sensualist  after  ai  - 
landed  in  England,  was  for  some  time  in  the  metropolis  a::, 
might  possibly,  if  fate  had  not  otherwise  decreed,  once  aiLrc 
been  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  The  novelist  1.  i 
a  foundation  for  his  story  in  fact.  David  Hume,  in  &  le&r 
to  Lord  Hard  wick,  gives  an  account  of  the  Pretender's  visit  -.i 
London  in  17o3,  and  Mr.  Burke  has  worked  up  the  starj  i. 
his  interesting  work  called  *'  Family  Romance." 

Charles  Edward,  after  he  had  landed  in  Scotland  ar^d  st- 
tempted  in  vain  to  gain  the  crown,  justly  forfeited    by  Lli 
fathers,  again  found  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land.    Time  ro'lt*. 
on,  and  it  seemed  that  all  chance  of  success  was  further  re- 
moved than  ever ;  his  old  adherents  had  grown  cold,  and  in^tecol 
of  hope  and  encouragement,  he  was  weighed  down  by  glo jx 
and  despair.    In  this  state  of  abandonment  he  resoUed  to 
fight  his  own  battles,  and  devised  i  scheme,  which  was  by  t^. 
means  so  impracticable  as  at  first  sight  it  appeared  to  b<>. 
This  scheme  wal,  id  lei^e  the  person  of  king  George  II.,  as  h' 
returned  from  the  pl^J*  by  the  help  of  a  body  of  chairmen, 
who  were  to  knock  off  his  servants  from  behind  hia  cnach, 
extinguish  the  lights?,  and  get  up  a  mock  quarrel   among 
thsmselves,  during  which,  another  party  was  to  hurry  him  lo 
the  water -side  and  carry  him  off  to  France.    The  enterprise  wa^ 
carefully  plaimed.    In  addition  to  those  employed   in   the 
attack  upon  the  coach,  there  was  a  second  party  of  more  tLu 
fifteen  htiiidred,  who  were  to  assemble  opposite  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  house  in  Lincoln's-inn  Fields  the  instant  thty 
heard  any  particular  news  relative  to  the  Pretender — their 
object,  of  course,  being  to  direct  attention  from  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  conspiracy  by  raising  a  disturbance  in  another 
quarter,  or  to  support  it  in  case  of  need.    The  principal  agent 
in  the  business  was  Mr.  Seagrave,  an  Irish  officer ;  and  so  will 
had  the  matter  been  conducted,  that  the  government  had  n  j: 
the  least  suspicion  of  its  existence.    The  day  for  carrying  i: 
into  effect  was  fixed — it  was  close  at  hand ;  but  a  slight  mis- 
chance acted  like  the  single  spark  applied  to  gunpowder  and 
blew  up  the  whole  scheme.    The  prince,  with  a  temerity  i)iat 
argues  strongly  in  favour  of  his  want  of  common  sense,  must 
needs  amuse  liimself  by  walking  at  noon-day  in  Hyde-park, 
when  the  place  was  thronged  with  its  usual  visitors.    Here  he 
was  met  and  recognised  by  one  of  his  ancient  partisans,  who, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
meeting,  attempted  to  kneel  and  kiss  the  royal  hand.    To 
escape  the  attention  excited  by  so  ill-timed  on  act,  the  prince 
hastily  left  the  park  ;  but  on  his  return  to  Essex-street, 
dtrand)  whete  his  lodgings  were,  the  lady  at  whose  house  he 
had  been  staying— a  friend  of  Lady  Maiy  Totichett's,  with 
whom  the  prince  had  fallen  passionately  in  love  at  a  ball  in 
Patis— became  so  alarmed,  that  she  declared  he  tvas  not  safe 
with  het  for  a  single  instant.  That  tery  itlght,  in  consequence, 
a  boat  was  procuted,  and  he  returned  at  once  to  t*rance,  miftus 
king  George  and  his  crown,  too  happy  to  escape  from  the 
imminent  danget  he  had  so  foolishly  protbked.    Hume  sayH, 
he  mentioned  this  fact  to  tiOtd  Holderness,  who  was  Secre- 
tary-of«dtate  in  1753,  and  obserted,  "I  suppose  this  piece 
of  intelligence  had  at  that  time  escaped  his  lordship  r"     "  By 
no  means,"  said  he  {    **  and  who  do  you  think  it  was  who 
first  told  it  me  ?    It  was  the  king  himself,  who  added :  '  And 
what  do  you  think,  my  lord,  I  should  do  with  him?*  "    Lord 
Holderness  owned  that  he  was  puzzled  how  to  reply,  for  if  he 
declared  his  real  sentiments  they  might  savour  of  indifference 
to  the  royal  family.    The  king  perceived  his  embartbssment, 
and  extricated  him  from  it  by  saying,  "  My  lord,  I  shall  just 
do  nothing  at  all ;  and  when  he  is  tired  of  England  he  will  go 
abroad  again.'*    Lord  Holderness  added :  **  I  think  this  storr, 
for  the  honour  of  the  late  king,  ought  to  be  more  generally 
known."      George   could  not  have  known  the  Pretender's 
scheme,  or  he  would  possibly  have  treated  him  differently. 
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BUTTERFLIES  AND   THEIR  TRANSFORMATIONS. 


►T  long  Bin£e»  few  things  in  the  natural  history  of  animals 
TO  regarded  as  more  interesting  and  surprising  than  the 
ies  of  changes  'which  insects  undergo  in  their  progress 
m  the  egg  to  their  perfect  state.  This  metamorphosis,  as  it 
called,  was  until  yery  lately  supposed  peculiar  to  the  class 
insects  ;  and  although  the  researches  of  modem  naturalists 
ve  shown  that  changes  perhaps  still  more  remarlbible  occur 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  lower  forpis  of  marine  animals, 
c  study  of  the  metamorphoses  of  insects  must  always 
e:<ent  much  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  engage  the  attention 
the  student  of  nature. 

In  few  insects  is  this  series  of  changes  to  be  observed 
i  greater  perfection  than  in  the  beautiful  tribe  of  creatures  of 
hich  we  propose  to  give  some  account  in  the  present  paper, 
a  none  can  there  be  a  greater  difference  between  the  first 
nd  last  states — the  former,  a  soft,  crawling  caterpillar, 
evouring  the  coarsest  vegetable  food  with  an  insatiable  appe- 
ite — the  latter,  a  delicate,  airy  being,  fluttering  in  the  sunshine 
ivm  flower  to  flower,  and  drawing  its  sole  nourishment  from 
.he  honied  juices  laid  up  in  those  natural  receptacles.  Nor 
ran  we  And  an  instance  in  which  the  intermediate  or  pupa 
>t.ite  is  more  distinctly  marked — in  which  the  appearance  of 
death  is  more  completely  simulated,  than  in  these  creatures — 
whence  the  hutterfly  has  in  all  ages  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
emblem  of  the  resurrection. 

Of  all  our  British  butterflies,  there  is  perhaps  none  more 
beautiful  than  the  Swallow-tail  butterfly  {Papilio  Machaon), 
represented  in  all  its  stajges,  in  the  accompanying  woodcut 
(tig.  !.)•     This  handsome  Insect,  the  only  British  representa- 
tion of  a  group  pf  which  many  magnificent  species  inhabit  the 
sunny  regions  of  t)|e  tropics,  is  met  with  not  uncommonly  in 
the  fenny  district^  of  this   country.     The  caterpillar,   which 
feeds  principally  upoi^  the  fennel  and  wild  carrot,  is  of  con- 
siderable size  inrhen  fully  grown  ;  it  is  of  a  beautiful  green 
colour,  w^th  numerous  black  rings  lookij^g  like  bands  of  black 
velvet,  alternately  plain  and  spotted  with  red.    The  body, 
M  in  all  caterpillars,  consists  of  twelve  segments  besides  the 
he^d,  and  the  creature  Cfj^vls  upon  sixteen  feet — ^three  pairs 
of  short,  jointed  legs,  yhio)^  are  afterwards   converted  into 
the  long  slender  legs  of  the  butterfly,  being  attached  to  the 
three  segments  immediately  following  the  head,  and  five 
pairs  of  soft  membranous  feet,  which  disappear  in  the  perfect 
insect,  supporting  the  hinder  part  of  the  body.    This  cater- 
pillar presents  a  singular  character,  which  serves  to  distin- 
giiish  it  at  once  from  all  o^her  English  species,  although  it 
i-^  common  to  all  the  foreign  insects  immediately  allied  to 
ilie  swallow-tail  butterfly ;   it  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
liitle  filaments,  capable  of  being  protruded  and  retracted  at 
pleasure  from  a  tubercle  situated  immediately  behind  the 
head ;  these  form  a  y-  or  v- shaped  organ  of  a  red  colour, 
vti'hich  secretes  a  fluid  of  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  it  is  sup* 
posed  that  the  caterpillar  employs  them  to  frighten  away  any 
insect  enemies,  such  as  ichneumons,  which  may  chance  to  dis- 
turb its  equanimity  by  their  unwelcome  intrusion. 

When  the  caterpillar  is  full-grown  it  prepares  to  change 

into  its  second,  pupa  or  chrysalis,  state.    For  this  purpose  it 

seeks  some  suitable  spot,  where,  during  the  period  of  deathlike 

lethargy  through  which  it  is  now  to  pass,  it  may  be  protected 

j      as  much  as  possible  from  the  weather  and  the  assaults  of  its 

enemies.    Its  choice  made,  it  spins  a  small  web  of  silk,  in 

j      ^Hich  it  entangles  the  hooks  of  its  hindmost  pair  of  feet, 

Tfhich  are  situated  quite  at  the  extremity  of  the  body.    Many 

^      caterpillars  are  content  with  attaching  themselves  by  one 

fnd  in  this  manner  before  undergoing  this  important  change ; 

^ut  the  chrysalis  of  the  swallow-tail  butterfly  appears  to 

entertain  some  objection  to  swinging  freely  at  the  mercy  of 

^      the  wind,  and  the  caterpillar  accordingly,  directed  by  unerring 

instinct,  proceeds  to  form  a  loftp  of  silk  ro\md  its  middle,  by 

which,  when  changed  into  a  helpless  pups^  it  will  be  kept 

I       SQugly  moored  to  its  resting-place.    This  eflected,  it  biursts 

^<i  throws  off  its  skin  by  various  movements  of  the  body, 


and  appears  in  a  form  apparently  as  different  from  that  which 
it  is  eventually  to  assume  as  from  that  which  it  has  just 
quitted.  Nevertheless,  in  the  homy  case  which  now  encloses 
all  the  parts  of  the  future  butterfly,  the  positions  of  many  of 
its  organs  are  already  to  be  recognised ;  we  see  the  elevations 
of  the  surface  of  ^he  chrysalis,  which  are  afterwards  to  be 
occupied  by  the  wings,  the  antenna;,  and  the  legs  ;  and  as  the 
creature  approaches  maturity,  something  even  of  the  colours 
may  be  di6cerne4  through  the  integuments.  The  chrysalis 
of  this  insect  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  with  a  black  band  on  each 
side.  At  the  end  of  the  appointed  time  the  butterfly  emerges 
from  its  case  rat  first  soft  and  weak,  with  folded  and  imper- 
fect wings,  whicbi  however,  soon  expand ;  and  at  length  the 
creature  springs  into  ti^  air,  to  sport  for  a  while  with  its 
fellows  in  the  bright  sup-beams,  to  leave  behind  it  the  germs 
of  a  future  generation ;  and  ))aving  fulfilled  all  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  called  j^to  bepig,  to  die,  after  a  short  but  appa- 
rently happy  existence,  and  }^|ve  its  place  to  be  occupied  by 
others.  In  beauty  of  colour  and  elegance  of  marking,  the 
swallow-tail  yields  to  none  pf  our  British  butterflies.  Its 
principal  colours  are  a  beiautiful  sulphur  yellow  and  a  deep 
velvet  black,  the  latter,  however,  being  frequently  powdered 
in  the  upper  wings  with  single  yellow  scales,  in  the  lower 
with  similar  scales  of  a  peaijly  blue  colour.  The  lower  wings 
are  also  furnished  with  a  black  tail  and  marked  with  a  beauti- 
ful red  eye-like  spot  on  the  inner  apical  angle.  Ourflgure 
of  the  English  swallow-tail  represents  the  butterfly  soon  after 
its  emergence  from  the  chrysalis  and  before  the  wings  have 
attained  their  full  development ;  but  the  form  of  the  tail  and 
the  position  of  the  eye-like  spot  in  the  hinder  wings  are  well 
shown  in  the  accompanying  flgure  of  a  very  nearly  allied 
butterfly,  the  Papilio  Podaliriua  (fig.  2.),  a  native  of  the  southera 
countries  of  Europe,  and  long  reputed  a  British  insect. 

Another  very  handsome  insect,  allied  to  the  preceding,  is  the 
Apollo  butterfly  (Pama8siu9  Apollo^  fig.  3  J,  which  may  be  found 
by  some  of  our  summer  tourists  in  the  Alpine  districts  of  the 
continent.  The  ground  colour  of  this  charming  insect  is 
white;  the  fore-wings  have  each  three  or  four  black  spots, 
whilst  the  hinder  wings  are  adorned  above  with  two,  beneath 
with  three,  red  eye-like  spots,  generally  surrounded  by  a 
black  ring,  and  furnished  with  a  small  white  pupil.  It  is 
found  in  all  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in 
Siberia ;  but  although  it  has  been  said  to  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  its  occurrence  in  Britain  is  more 
than  doubtful..  The  caterpillar  of  the  Apollo  butterfly  also 
possesses  the  singular  forked  organ  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
but  this  is  wanting  in  all  the  following  species. 

A  very  pretty  little  butterfly,  which  is  found  in  many  parts 
of*  England,  and  is  generally  distributed  on  the  continent,  is 
the  Marbled- white  butterfly  (Arge  Galathea,  fig.  4,).  It  is  met 
with  in  meadows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods,  where  the 
caterpillar  feeds  upon  the  common  cat*s-tail  grass.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  practice  of  its  relations,  the  chrysalis  of  this  butter- 
fly does  not  attach  itself  to  any  object,  but  lies  upon  the 
bare  ground.  The  butterfly  is  yellowish  white,  spotted  with 
black. 

Several  species  of  the  genus  Hesperia  are  found  in  this 
country,  where  they  are  known  to  collectors  by  the  name  of 
**  Skippers,"  f^om  the  curious  jerking  motions  of  the  animal 
during  flight.  They  inhabit  woods  and  gardens,  and  although 
their  stout  bodies  and  strong  wings  indicate  considerable 
power  of  flight,  they  rarely  fly  to  any  distance,  but  take  their 
rapid,  jerking  course  from  one  resting-place  to  another.  The 
species  represented  in  fig.  6  is  (;enerally  distributed  on  the  con^ 
tinent,  but  is  not  met  with  in  this  country.  Like  most  of  its 
allies,  its  appearance  is  very  plain ;  the  general  colour  being 
brown  ;  but  the  lower  surface  of  the  hinder  wings  is  greyish^ 
with  about  a  dozen  large  white  spots,  each  surrounded  by 
a  black  border. 

Of  these  butterflies  the  caterpillars  are  naked ;  but  a  great 
niunber  are  clothed  with  hairs  or  spinssi  which  in  tome  eases 
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r«rTeMfbiTmd«bleweapoiu  of  defence.    In  the  Eenua  Vatutta,  localiliu.  The  caiue  of  this  lingulu  pheoomnioii  ii  Uill  ti 

to  wltich  the  well-known  and  beautiful  Tortoiie-  shell  tnd  Pea-  plained ;  but  it  is  remajluble  that  ureral  other  (pecit*  of  ttc 

tock  butterfties  belong,  the  caterpillara  are  coTcred  with  ipines,  genus  Vanttiaiae  in  the  habit  of  appearing  oceuttmallT'  in  nt: 

which  an  frequentlj'  curioiulv  toothed.     One  species  of  this  numbera  in-particuUr  localitiet,  gtring  liae,  from  th^  dep> 


no.  1.— TB» 


I.  2.— FlriLio  roDAL'IBivi.  «o.  3.— tue  AroLLO  BUTnxrLT  (rAHxtMitrs  a 


waits  BOTTRItT'l.T  (laoB  gilathfa). 

genua,  the  Vaneuo  Anliepa,  or  Camberwell  Beauty  (flg.  6.),  is  stUng  a  led  liquid  on  Tanous  objects  before  rising  into  the  air, 

remarkable  from  it«  appearing  in  certain  seasons  in  profusion  in  to  the  numerou&  aocounta  of  bloody  rain  which  are  to  be  met 

almost  all  parta  of  the  country,  and  aneTwards  occurring  some-  with  in  old  writcra.    The  Camberwell  Beauty  ia  a  very  hsnd- 

tunM  for  nxaoy  yean  OMly  in  indiYidusl  ipecimena  in  diffcnnt  aome  iiue« ;  the  wtngs  an  of  a  deep  rich  chocolate  brown 
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1  by  a  whita  or  pale  Tellowiali  border  ; 
bin  thia  ih»  wingi  are  black,  with  a  row  of  bluiih  tpot*. 
rbe  caterpillac  of  the  WUta  Admiral  bntterflj  {LimtailU 
yOo,  flg.7.)  iaalaoarniedon  tbc  bank  with  ipinea;  buttheM, 
tead  of  being  long  and  toothed,  are  ihort  and  forked,  and 
:  animal  ia  alao  clothed  with  itout  bain.  The  buttetflf  ii 
a  blackiab  oolour,  with  an  irregular  white  bend  ruqniqg 
'ough  all  tha  winge.  It  i»  one  of  the  matt  graceful  of 
itiah  butteiaiea  in  iti  manner  of  flight,  bul  ia  bj  no  mean* 
nmon.  The  eaterpillar  feeda  on  the  boneyanckla ;  it  ia  of 
treen  colour,  with  the  head,  lege,  and  ipinei  of  a  ivatj 
1  i  the  chrjraalii  ia  green  tpott«d  with  gold.  Nearly 
ied  to  thia  speciea  ii  the  Purple  Emperor  balterSf  (Apatura 


Irii),  one  of  the  moat  t^aautlM  of  the  Britlih  apMlea.  The 
wing!  are  black,  with  bandi  and  ipoti  of  whita  ananged 
■omewhat  u  in  the  white  admiral ;  but  t>.e  blaok  luiftce  in 
certain  Ughu  reflect*  a  mott  brilliant  maurine  bine  or  pnrple 
colonr,  which  add*  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  inaaot.  From 
the  great  height  at  whicli  it  utaally  fliea  it  haa  obtained  the 
name  of  tlie  Purple  Iligh-flier,  and  it*  great  power  of  wing 
render*  in  capture  by  no  maani  en  eaiy  matter.  With  thii 
charming  inieet  we  ihill  take  leare  of  out  reader*,  aHUring 
them  that  tbey  will  find  in  the  (tudy  of  the  trenaforma- 
tion*  end  babii*,  even  of  our  commoneat  Engliah  buttcifliea,  a 
tonrce  of  intereit  and  aTnuaement  which  perhap*  thej  would 
little  eufpect. 


a  CAUBBBwaLi,  eaairTT  (Tamaea  AKTiora). 


*to.  T> — *■■  wflita  aDuiKti.  Btrrnxri.T  (LiHiNitu  iibtll*). 


RAMBLES  IN  IRELAND  t  PORTAFERItY, 
AND  A  TALE  OF  "98, 
■  Old  Portafeiry  la  iweet  Caaatj  Down.*— OU  Song. 
It  *ii  *  ipltndid  morning  on  which  I  reached  Belfait  to  (tart 
by  nil  for  Portaferry.    Often  had  I  heard  of  that  lovely  place, 
Ixit,  lomghaw  or  other,  nerer  bad  I  before  wended  my  way 
lUibir.     Honeat,    light-hearted,    bruTe  teamen   bad  I  met 
^luntly  in  Tarioni  place*,  and  coming  from  aU  part*  of  the 
•Olid,  wlio  ipoke  londly  ot  Poruferry  at   their  hoie,     1 
W<d  to  He  it,  to  view  ita  romantic  icenery,  to  wander  ^ong 
iti  ihoie,  Mkd  tail  ovet  ita  water*,  oa  which,  m  i*  well  known, 


tome  of  01U  moat  intrepid  and  akilful  marlnera  In  childhood 
learnt  to  lore  the  tea  and  were  trained  to  brave  iu  danger*. 

Away  we  »ped  from  amid  the  buatle  ind  din  and  laioke  of 
the  buiy  town-'tbe  noble  Atheni  of  Ulater — a*  on  the  winp 
of  the  wind.  I  wat  alone  in  the  carriage  for  a  time,  but  juat 
before  atarting  two  otheta  entered — a  motber  and  her  child, 
Bhe  wu  a  widow,  young  end  in  tad  mourner'*  garb.  How 
tuly  had  Death  entered  her  borne,  tnd  buried  her  aflisctioni 
in  the  grave  of  lum  the  loved !  Her  little  girl  wat  about  Ibnr 
yean  of  age.  She  wat  a  lovely  child,  fUr  la  a  lily,  widi 
bright  blue  eye*,  and  Aazen  hair  waving  in  golden  mrlt  about 
her  bee.     Afterward*  I  heard  their  hlttory.     Thajr  wen 


m 
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highly  refpecUble  aativei  of  the  South.  Serenl  yeus  ago 
the  family"  had  oome  from  the  8out&  in  straitened  circnm- 
atancea.    During  the  fearfbl  riaitation  of  6holera  in  1849,  Mr. 

F fell  ita  victim.     The  heart-broken  widow,  with  her 

only  chiidt  oontinned  to  reside  in  the  locality .  Periodically 
the  mother  and  her  little  daughter,  I  was  told,  yisited-her 
husband's  grave.  During  the  apring  and  aummer  montha 
they  strewed  flowers  on  it ;  and  while  the  widow  aat  by  her 
dead  one'a  tomb  for  hours,  the  child  would  be  aeen  running 
among  the  graves,  plucking  the  idld  flowers  and  chasing  the 
inaecti  hovering  about  them,  little  aware  of  the  heavy  aorrow 
crushiog  her^  mother's  heart,  and  of  the  terrible  loaa  ahe  had 
sustained  in  that  hour— how  faintly  remembered  by  her ! — 
when  she  was  lifted  up  to  gase  for  the  laat  time  on  the  coffined 
dead,  and  waa  told  ahe  was  fatherleaa. 

We  parted  at  Newtonards.  Ood  bless  that  widow  and  her 
fatherleaa  child  !  From  the  railway  carriage  I  waa  tranaferred 
to  a  aeat  on  a  one-horse  car.  Beaide  me  there  aat  a  young 
seaman,  ^e  was  returning  from  a  trip  up  the  Mediterranean 
in  a  awift  I«ondon  clipper.  He  was  a  merry-hearted  fellow. 
He  had  all  the  out  of  a  crack  aeaman.  **  His  skipper/'  he 
said,  "  was  a  drunken  old  brazen  nose,  and  he  had  quit  his 
command  right  heartily."  He  had  made,  he  informed  me, 
twenty  pounds  by  his  voyage. 

*'  You  have  a  good  deal  of  that  sum  home  with  you,  no 
doubt  ?'^  I  said. 

"Just  six  pounds," -was  the  reply.  ** London  made  a 
death  on  moat  of  my  shiners.  No  matter.  I  have  what  will 
do  me  for  a  week  or  two.  There's  no  one  now  depending  on 
me.  The  old  people,  for  whom  I  used  to  save  all,  are  away." 
'  **  Your  parents  are  dead,  then  ? "  I  said. 
*"  **  Ay,  ay,  sir.  The  old  man  went  off  last.  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  him  before  they  happed  up  his  while  head 
undcar  the  s6d.  But  I  was  on  the  sea.  I  camo  home,  but 
the  old  home  waa  no  more  open  to  me.  I'm  goin'  now  only 
to  aee  my  old  neighboura  and  playmatea.  Hillo,  my  hearty !" 
addressing  the  driver,  who  sat  on  the  opposite  side,  "  give  ua 
a  aong,  old  boy.  The  road  won't  be  so  dreary,  if  vre  have  a 
sUve." 

**  Me  sing  ! "  exclaimed  our  whip.  *'  You  might  just  aa 
well  expect  a  aong  from  a  turnip.  I  never^  all  my 'life,  could 
sing  or  whistle.    Qive  ua  a  stave  yourself." 

*^  Here  goes  then ; "  and  in  a  manly,  and  not  unmusical 
voice,  the  seaman  sang  ** Fat's  Farewell  to  Green  Erin;"  a 
song  he'  had  learnt,  he  said,  in  an  emigrant  ship.  I  just 
remember  the  flrst  verse : — 

**  'Twas  pn  a  fine  May  moniiiig 
▲U  In  the  month  of  June, 
That  we  set  eail  for  Ameriky 
In  the  noble  ahip  *  Keptonet' 
Our  captain  waa  a  tailor  brave, 
And  fearleu  hearts  the  crew ; 
And  with  laili  kU  ipread  our  gallant  ship 
O'er  the  rouUin*  UUowa  flew." 

The  same  song  I  have  often  heard.  The  tune  is  a  fine 
national  one,  hdwever  otherwise  may  be  the  sentiment  and 
versiflcation  of  the  ballad.  It  was,  as  many  know,  a  peculiar 
favourite  of  the  Irish  emigranta. 

Aa  the  song  ended  we  took  up  another  paasenger,  a  curious - 
looking  genius.  He  was  a  regular  prig,  on  the  vn^ng  side  of 
sixty,  and  dreaaed  out  moat  oatentatiously.  One  would  have 
fancied  him  prepared  for  a  wedding.  Ajid  it  turned  out,  in 
•  fact,  that  he  was  wearing  his  marriage  garments.  Certainly, 
he  was  no  beauty ;  nor,  one  would  have  thought,  likely  to 
have  taken  any  womak'^  fimcy.  He  waa  an  En^iahman—a 
vockney.  He  had  been  in  the  navy — ^a  marine,  probably.  But 
aa  apoke  of  <* Commander"  thia,  and  "Admiral"  that,  aa 
having  been  hia  *'pertikler  frienda — awom  brothers. "  8ir 
Chiarlea  Napier  eapeeially  he  claimed  aa  hia  other  aelf.  They 
were,  according  to  hia  vapid  repreaentationa,  kindred  apirits, 
faat  and  boaom  frienda.  I  thought  to  myaelf:  Oh!  if  the 
veteran  Charlie  heard  your  gammon  just  now,  old  Fnff,  how 
he  would  tatter  your  frizaed,  greasy  wig  (his  cranium  bore  an 
odious  one),  a^d  rattle  hia  stout  eane  over  your  toggery. 


«  You're  a  atrlmger  here,  I  presume?"  I  said, 
the  old  coxcomb. 

**  Why,  yea,  sir ;  and  yet  here.  Fate  has  it,  I  am  to 
down.    I  have  been  over  the  world,  and  over  the  ocean 
but  I  muat  aay — Hireland  for  me  !    I've  been  here  only 
days,  and  I've  found  a  wife.    I  must  say — the  Hiriah  giiii  I 
me !     Splendid  creatures  they  are — oh,  splendid  !     I 
married  .yeaterday.    In  &ct,  I'm  Juat  now  out  of  the 
chamber;   and  aay  what  people  will  against  matrimo&r 
must  say,  I  don't  rue."  j 

*<  That's  right,  and  I  hope  you  never  will,"  I  could  not  h^ 
remark. 

'^I  feel  sure  I  shan't.    No,  I  shall  never  tue.      A  5d 
charming  creature  she  is ;  and  so  fond  of  me  !     I  muat  uy, 
am  really  'appy  1    I  am  going  to  Fortafierry  to  look  for  a  Ii:ij 
snuggery  where  we  can  live,  and,  aa  the  MiFsua  aings,  *  coj^ 
love  in  a  cottage  with  roaea.'    I  ahaU  turn  hagriculturiat, 
think ;  and  we  ahall  rear  all  kinda  of  things.     *  My  dear/ 
aaid  to  the  Miaaua  thia  morning,  '  we  shall  live  aa  ^appy  i 
kinga  and  queena.     I  ahall  beat  up  about  Fortaferry  for 
amall  cottage  and  farm ;  and  we  ahall  grow  everything,  an 
rear  up '  " 

"  Lota  of  youngitera,  I  hope  you  told  her,"  interrupLed  x 
aailor  friend,  who  had  been  vaatLy  enjoying  the  colloquy. 

^*  Why,  I  did'nt  juat  aay  ao,"  aaid  the  bridegroom,  attempj 
ing  to  look  rather  i^y ;  ^^but  I  muat  aay,  when  the  dear  Uttl 
onea  do  come,  they  ahall  be  welcome.    But  here'a  PortafeiTy 

I  parted  from  both  my  companiona,  wiahing  the  bridegrooi 
all  happineaa,  and  receiving  a  squeexe  (something  like  a  cr\u 
in  a  vice)  from  the  brawny  hand  of  the  warm-hearted  aailor. 

Fortaferry  ia  an  old  town.  Ita  name  ia  derived,  acme  hai 
supposed,  from  Forth,  signifying  terrible,  and  Ferry,  that  ii 
the  terrible  Ferry.  Othera,  however,  aay  that  the  very  earl 
name  of  the  place  waa,  the  Port  of  the  Ferry,  and  that  i 
courae  of  time,  that  waa  abbreviated  into  one  word — ^Portafen] 
The  aituation  of  this  ancient  town  ia  beautiful.  It  lies  on  th 
ahore  of  Lough  Strangford— not  far  from  the  entrance  of  ih 
Lough.  On  the  other  aide  of  the  ferry,  and  directly  oppoffi 
(a  diatance  of  a  mile),  ia  the  pretty  village  of  Strangford 
Standing  on  the  ahore,  to  the  right,  atretchea  the  far-fiime 
Lough,  in  which  it  ia  aaid  there  are  as  many  ialands  aa  tho 
are  daya  in  a  year.  Looking-  in  thia  direction,  a  great  variet 
of  intereating  objecte  attract  the  eye.  At  the  time  when  fin 
I  aaw  theae  objecta,  I  had  an  enchanting  view  of  them.  Th 
evening  waa  atill  and  beautiful;  the  aun,  amid  golden  splei 
doura,  waa  aetting  in  the  west ;  the  waters  of  the  Lough  wet 
as  a  sheet  of  glass ;  several  boats  were  moving  slowly  toward 
or  were  coming  from  among  the  islands,  their  snow- whit 
sails  flapping  about  the  masts  (there  was  hardly  a  breath  c 
vrind);  while  the  richly  cultivated  fields  and  distant  hill 
seemed  covered  with  lustre.  There  is  seen  first  the  ancien 
ruins  of  Audley  Castle  (of  which  more  anon) ;  further  on  i 
the  entrance  to  the  QuoUe,  the  river  leading  to  Downpatrid 
(where  St.  Fatrick'a  duat  repoaea) ;  beyond,  about  five  mile 
diitant,  appears  the  village  of  Killileagh,  known  aa  the  reaidenc 
of  one  of  the  moat  profound  living  acholara.  Dr.  Edwart 
Hincke,  and  formerly  the  residence  alao  of  Dr.  Henry  Cooke 
now  of  Belfast,  the  moat  eminent  of  our  brilliant  Iriah  orator 
and  divinea.  My  attention  waa  next  turned  to  the  picturesqui 
acenery  directly  oppoaite  Fortaferry  and  surrounding  Strang 
ford.  Beyond  that  village  ia  Caatleward,  the  favourite  resi 
dence  and  eatate  of  Lord  Bangor.  A  capital  atory  is  told  o 
one  of  the  late  Earla  of  Bangor,  in  connexion  with  his  Down 
shire  property.  It  waa  believed  that  hia  mind  had  becomt 
disordered,  and  the  matter  came  before  the  Lord  Chancellor 
who  had  the  earl  summoned  to  meet  him  in  Dublin.  The 
chancellor,  to  teat  the  earl's  state  of  miad«  spoke  to  him  of  his 
property  :— 

<*  Would  you  sell  your  estate  in  Down?"  inquired  the 
chancellor. 

**  Certainly,  yes ;  certainly,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply,  ''if  I 
get  my  price  for  it" 

*<  What  might  that  price  be  r"  intesrogated  the  chancellor, 
fancying  he  was  satiafactorily' drawing  out  his  man. 
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Then,  I'll  sell  it,  my  lord — I'll  sell  my  ancestral  estate 

lingly  at  juat  one  price " 

And  that  ia  ?  "  interrupted  the  chancellor. 
At  the  rate  of  fourpence  a  load  for  erery  part  of  the 
ite — ^the  purchaser  binding  himself  to  draw  the  whole  away." 
lie  chancellor  'was  oyermatched.  All  his  questions  were 
t  as  ably.  The  earl  returned  home  in  triumph,  free  of  all 
•  meshes  of  Chancery. 

Beyond  Castleward  there  is  a  fine  range  of  mountains, 
iring  different  names.  Close  to  Strangford,  on  the  left 
ad,  is  the  summer  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Blackwood  Price;  one 
lreland*8  best  and  most  popular  landlords.  To  the  left  is 
d  CoTirt,  the  seat  of  Lord  de  Ros.  The  house  is  built 
linly  after  the  Elizabethan  style.  The  groxmds  about  it  are 
ry  beautiful,  but  contracted.  His  lordship  was  in  England 
tring  my  Tisit.  Some  time  ago  he  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of 
s  daughters,  a  loyely  and  most  accomplished  young  lady, 
id  universally  beloTed  by  all  classes. 

But  the  most  interesting  locality  about  Fortaferry  is  the 
^ally  romantic  domain  of  Major  Nugent,  the  highly  esteemed 
id  popular  proprietor  of  the  town.  It  is  open  to  the  inhabit* 
Bts  and  to  all  strangers.  It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  I 
xve  visited  in  any  country.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  and 
ept  at  all  seasons  in  admirable  order.  While  there  I  felt  as 
a  fairyland.  From  parts  of  the  domain  are  to  be  obtained 
;lorious  views  for  many  miles  distant.  Here  you  have  the 
Inest  views  of  the  lough,  and  of  all  the  interesting  objects  on 
)oth  sides  of  its  shores.  Seated,  on  the  second  evening  of  my 
nfit,  on  one  of  the  green  slopes  from  which  we  looked  down  on 
ive  lough,  I  aaked  my  companion  if  there  were  any  traditions 
about  the  old  castle  of  Portaferry,  which  stands  in  the  town, 
ilmost  close  to  the  shore,  and  wMch  is  much  dilapidated. 

*'I  don't  know  of  any,'*  she  replied.  "There  are  five  old 
cfstles  in  this  county,  all  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  which 
haTe  existed,  it  is  said,  since  the  days  of  King  John,  The 
only  tale  I  have  heard  is  about  Audley  Castle  during  the 
Rebellion  of  '98." 

1  begged  her  to  relate  to  me  the  tale,  which  she  did  most 
kindly,  and  I  give  the  story  in  her  own  words,  as  well  as  I 
can  remember  them.    The  tale  may  bear  the  title — 
THE  HEBEL  OF  ATTDLEY   CASTLE. 

A  TAI.E  OP  THB  XSISH   BBBBLLION   OF   '98. 

• 

Some  days  before  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ballynahinch,  a 
numerous  band  of  rebels,  all  Ardsmen,  advanced  on  Porta- 
fenj,  resolved  to  take  the  town  and  sack  it.    They  were  to 
have  been  under  the  command  of  Charles  Maxwell,  a  young 
man  holding  a  small  property  in  the  Ards,  and  of  respectable 
connexions.    He  had  heartily  thrown  himself  into  the  revolu- 
tionary movement ;  and  his  high  character,  his  position  in 
society,  his  great  popularity  with  the  peasantry,  his  energy, 
and  bis  well-known  brave  and  chilvalric  spirit  caused  him  to 
hold  a  high  command  under  the  gencral-in- chief  of  the  rebel 
forces,  with  whom  he  was  Intimately  acquainted.    Maxwell 
▼as  absent  on  urgent  business  connected  with  the  rebellion, 
when  the  Ardsmen  were   induced  by  unwise  counsels  to 
assemble  from  all  parts  to  advance  on  Portaferry.    They  were 
too  precipitate  ;   in  the  absence  of  Maxwell  they  were  not 
under  proper  command  ,*  and,  although  they  made  a  desperate 
assault  on  the  town  and  sacrificed  many  lives,  they  were 
braTely  repulsed  by  the  yeomanry  imder  Mr.  Nugent,  aided 
by  the  king's  cutter,  stationed  at  Portaferry,  commanded  by 
Captain  Hopkins,  who  had  anchored  his  vessel  close  to  the 
Quay,  and  swept  the  streets  with  his  cannon,  slaughtering 
many  of  the  rebels. 

Maxwell  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  conflict,  collected  as 
many  as  he  could  of  the  flying  rebels,  spent  several  days 
increasing  their  numbers,  and  finally  marched  his  band  to 
Ballynahinch.  In  the  fiercely-fought  and  disastrous  battle 
which  ensued  there  between  the  rebel  forces  and  the  royal 
urmy,  he  bore  a  distinguished  part ;  and  when,  after  a  terrible 
conflict,  the  former  were  put  to  utter  vout,  Maxwell,  slightly 
wounded,  escaped  on  horseback,  and  sought  security  near  to 
Aunalong,  a  small  fisMng  village  «t  the  foot  of  the.  celebrated 
Mome  mountains.    Although  unaware  of  any  watoh  having 


been  on  him,  yet  had  he  been  anxiously  obsenred  all  the  day 
by  one  who  took  no  part  in  the  conflict,  although  in  the  ranks 
of  the  rebels,  and  who  bore  towards  him  most  bitter  enmity. 
When  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict.  Maxwell,  who  fotight  like  a 
lion,  and  ever  led  the  charges  of  his  men,  was  beaten  back  and 
several  times  apparently  cut  down,  the  spectator  referred  to 
was  unable  to  repress  his  exultation.  With  muttered  execra- 
tions he  saw  Maxwell  escape  in  safety,  and  following  him  cau- 
tiously in  his  flight  for  hours,  he  traced  him  to  his  hiding-place. 

Two  days  afterwards  this  man  might  have  been  observed 
holding  a  close  conversation  with  Captain  Hopkins,  on  board 
the  royal  cutter,  at  Portaferry.  Within  an  hour  the  cutter 
lifted  anchor  and  made  out  to  the  channel. 

Once  across  the  Bar,  her  cdurse  was  directed  towards 
Annalong,  and  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night  she  crept 
in  close  to  the  shore,  and  was  anchored  near  the  village.  The 
object  of  her  commander  was  to  make  a  prisoner  of  Charles 
Maxwell ;  but  he  was  disappointed.  A  half-witted  creature, 
called  Andy  Moore,  had  been  gathering  shell-flsh  along  the 
shore  until  darkness  set  in.  He  observed  the  roysl  cutter 
hovering  about  the  offing,  and  aware  of  the  fugitive  rebel 
being  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  having  been 
warned  to  be  on  the  look-out,  he  at  once  suspected  the  cause 
of  the  cutter's  appearance.  He  fled  to  the  house,  gave  the 
alarm,  and  before  the  cutter  had  come  to  at  Annalong,  Charles 
Maxwell  was  away  up  the  mountains,  having  Andy  Moore  as 
his  guide.  In  this  way  he  escaped ;  and,  still  accompanied  by 
Moore,  on  the  second  night  after  his  flight  from  Annalong, 
they  reached  Audley  Castle.  Maxwell  was  drawn  to  the 
locality  of  Strangford  by  a  love  afiair.  He  was  engaged  to  a 
beautiful  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  most  respectable 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  he  wished  to  see  her  before 
leaving  the  country,  perhaps  for  ever. 


DANIEL  HOPFER. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  artist  was  bom  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  Nuremberg,  the  birth- 
place of  Albert  Durer.  The  date  of  his  death  is  as  uncertain 
as  that  of  his  birth,  and  it  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained  whether  his  name  was  Daniel  or  David.  Most 
writers,  however,  give  the  preference  to  the  former,  and  from 
many  circumstances  it  seems  likely  that  they  are  right.  He 
had  two  brothers,  Jerome  and  Lambert,  who,  like  himself, 
were  skilful  and  talented  engravers,  and  followed  all  the 
branches  of  their  profession.  The  Abb6  de  Marolles  bestowed 
upon  the  three  the  name  of  Masters  of  the  Candlestick,  on 
account  of  the  mark  or  device  of  shop,  which  was  always  placed 
between  their  initials,  and  which  the  abb^  mistook  for  a  candle- 
stick. Bop/en  is  the  German  word  for  hop  ;  and  the  Hopfers, 
in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  day,  adopted  as  their 
emblem  this  particular  mark. 

David  Funck,  a  dealer  in  old  engravings,  who  lived  at 
Nuremberg  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  possessed  no 
leds  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  copperplates  of  these  artists, 
published  them  under  the  title  of  "  Opera  Hopferiana." 

Daniel  was  the  most  successful  of  the  three  brothers ;  he 
possessed  the  greatest  genius  and  the  greatest  love  for  his 
profession,  and  of  him  only  the  history  of  art  takes  cogni- 
sance.^ He  was  known  to  Albert  Durer,  and  for  some  time 
worked  under  his  direction,  during  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  German-  art.  At  that  time  German  engravers  were 
governed  by  two  distinct  principles.  First,  they  attempted  to 
adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  teachings  of  their  purely 
German  school,  but  at  the  same  time  to  unite  with  this  the 
elevatiiig  influence  of  Italiaa  art. 

The  merit  of  Daniel  Hopfer  consisted  in  uniting,  in  his 
own  performances,  the  excellences  of  these  two  schools.  To 
say  that  he  perfectly  succeeded  wo  aid  be  erroneous ;  to  say 
that  he  did  so  partially,  is  a  statement  which  his  works  bear 
out.  His  taste  was  essentially  Gothic;  and  many  of  his 
figures  are  incorrect.  In  ornamental  work  he  was  chiefly 
conspicuous.  One  of  'he  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of  his 
productions  is,  an  engraving  which  represents  our  Saviour 
warning  his  apostles  of  false  propbets,  who  axe  indieeted  hgr 
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Ibi*  Mem*  cUttlj  onot^h  to  (Ikiw  th»t  Hapiv  ww  4  Lu-      the;  ue  ttBuuktble  for  rlfoar  Mid  clegHic*> 
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THE   TOWER   OF   LONDON, 


(  the  dkja  -when  the  woodt  uxd  foreitt  of  Old  EngUnd 
ing  to  the  m*rch  of  the  Roman  nldien— when  Brilun,  with 
le  other  nfttions  of  the  earth,  bad  to  canfew  thit  she  had 
a  king  but  Ctnmx,  the  conqueron  built  eaatwaid  of  Lon- 
mum  a  etrong  tower.  This  ia  anerted  by  lonxc,  and  stoutly 
■nied  by  othera.  IthMSOmetimea  bnn  ci^ed  CEiai'a  Tower, 
Qd  this  ia  thought  to  hare  been  a  most  perfect  conflrmation 
[  its  Romsii  origin  ;  but  the  weight  of  cTidcnce  aeemg  to  lie 
D  the  other  aide  of  the  question,  and  bo  old  a  dale  cannot  be 
ifely  ascribed  to  any  part  of  the  remaining  building.  More 
lian  this,  it  ia  to  be  doubled  very  strongly  whether  any  such 
)wer  waa  e»et  bulU  by  the  Romana  at  all. 

"The  tower*  of  Juliut,  London't  lasting  ■hsmc, 
By  many  a  foul  md  midnight  murder  fed," 
lere  ncTer  built  by  Julius,  and  are,  therefore,  wrongly  chris- 
Ried  with  hia  name. 

But  though  the  conquering  Romani  did  not  build  the 
rower,  the  invading  Normans  did.     When  William  came  ted 


the  animals  which  had  been  preaented  to  him  by  the  Emp«m 
Frederick.  Henry  III.  and  Long-shank  Edwstd  made  rery 
considerable  additions  to  the  fortreas.  They  built  new  lower* 
and  strengthened  the  old  ones,  and  did  sot  forget  to  build 
under  the  earth  aa  well  u  abore  it ;  so  that  there  were  priaona 
under  palaces,  dungeons  under  throne-rooms,  light  Hughter, 
mazy  dances,  cheerful  meetings,  pomp  and  splendour,  bitter- 
ness, miatty,  wretched  hopeless  imprisonment,  under  the 
same  roof.  Edward  III.  built  a  chapel,  and  king*  and  great 
men  after  him  bestowed  wealth  upon  it  and  its  ministers :  fbr 
this  was  the  way  iniquity  got  purged,  in  feudal  tinea,  and 
supentitioua  people  fancied  they  could  get  to  heaveit.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  fortifications  were  greatly  enlarged. 
The  White  Tower  waa  afterwarda  entirely  rebuilt.  Charlsall, 
thoroDghly  repaired  the  whole,  and  added  several  new  build- 
ings, and  the  Tshoiu  bulwarks  were  thus  named : — White 
Tower,  Lion's  Tower,  Bell  Tower,  Beaucbamp  Tower,  Fleet 
Tower,    Dwelling   Tower,    Bowyer   Towe^,    Martin  Tower 


■IT  and  conquered;  when  the  neighbourhood  of  Haating* 
bote  wiineas  to  his  triumph ;  when  the  last  cry  of  the  "  Holy 
Croa"  of  the  Saxons  had  died  out,  and  hill  and  dale  re-echoed 
Oit  "Qod  help  ua "  of  the  Normana  ;  when  mouldering 
mbtn  were  the  footprints  which  the  conqueror  left  m  he 
idTsnced  on  London,  and  Bouthwark — pleasant  Tille — waa 
laid  in  Sihet,  the  new  monarch  determined  to  erect  a  strong 
tower— a  plaee  which  should  afford  him  a  secure  retreat,  a 
noble  palace,  an  impregnable  fortress,  a  dismal  prison,  which 
ihould  oTerawe  the  citisens,  and  remain  for  centuries  to  come 
•  memorial  of  his  conquest  and  hia  victory.  So  William  built 
ibc  Tower  of  London.  At  that  time  it  consisted  of  nothing 
note  than  that  which  is  at  present  known  as  the  White 
■  own.  This  building  was  so  called  on  account  of  ihe  extreme 
whiuneu  of  ita  walls.  It  waa  completed  in  the  year  1076, 
lit  walls  being  fourteen  feet  thick,  and  the  mortar,  aaya  Titi*. 
Stephen,  tempered  with  the  blood  of  beaats  Co  make  it  the 
Kiote  dursble.  Bed  William,  his  son  and  successor,  sur- 
tcuaded  the  Tower  with  walls  and  a  broad  and  deep  ditcb,  in 
some  pirtt  110  feet  wide.  Henry  Beaucleic  built  the  Lion's 
TowM  i  and  the  record  is  still  pteierrtd  which  order*  the 
°*c><>n  of  the  cages,  "fair  and  large,"  for  the  reception  of 
Vit.  IV.— No.  SIX. 


WakQOeld  Tower,  Caatic  Tower,  Broad  Arrow  Tower,  Salt 
Tower,  Well  Tower,  Cradle  Tower,  Lantern  Tower,  St. 
Thomas'a  Tower,  Hall  Tower,  and  the  Bloody  Tower. 
I  Entering  the  Tower,  the  first  fortress  which  attracts  attention 
i*  the  Bell  Tower.  It  ia  the  prison  of  Queen  Etiiabeth. 
There  she  lingered  for  a  long  seaaon,  with  the  recollection  of 
the  fact  that  her  mother,  the  "  gentle  Anne,"  and  the  hapless 
Jane,  the  twelve  daya'  queen,  had  perished  by  the  headsman's 
axe. '  FCir  her,  Mary,  the  reigning  queen,  had  conceived  the 
most  implacable  hatred,  probably  on  account  of  the  quarrel 
between  their  mother*.  In  the  Tower,  ever  since  the  Normana 
had  presaed  English  soil,  black  deeds  and  huge  wrong-doing 
had  gone  on.  Before  councils  where  might  waa  law,  the 
innocent  had  pleaded  in  vain  and  died  unpilied-  There 
prisoners  had  groaned  in  cold  dark  chambers,  atill  to  be  ie«n, 
and  known  no  humsA  sympathy  or.  care ;  and  there  the  legal 
scribes  recorded  answers  shrieked  apoi:  the  rack.  Doubtless 
Mary  would  have  been  well  eatisBed  to  have  rid  heraelfof  her 
■iater,  aa  Richard  rid  himielf  of  troublesome  nephews,  or 
Edward  lY.  of  an  unruly  biother.  But  ahe  durat  not  do  it. 
No  evidence  could  be  obtained  that  could  be  at  all  .relied  upon. 
The  princess  defended  herself  with  the  utmost  calmncis,  and 
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pubUc  sympathy  was  aroused.     So  there,  in  yonder  Bell 
Tower,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  pined — 

'' Much  suspected  of  me, 
Nothing  proved  can  be, 
Quoth  Elizabeth,  priiwner." 

Often  she  said,  a  miU^maid's  life  was  merrier  than  hers ;  and 
with  a  piece  of  charcoal  wrote  upon  a  shutter  the  touching 
lines  which  have  been  preserved  by  Hentzner  : — 

''  Oh,  fortune,  how  this  restless  wayering  state 
Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  wit ! 
Witness  this  present  prison,  whither  fate 

Could  beai'  me,  and  the  joys  I  quit. 
Thou  caus'dst  the  guilty  to  be  loos'd 
From  bands  wherein  are  innocence  inclosed  ; 
Causing  the  guiltless  to  be  straight  reserved, 
And  freeing  those  that  death  had  well  deserved  : 
But  by  her  en^-y  can  be  nothing  wrought, 
Bo  God  send  to  my  foes  all  they  have  wrought, 
Quoth  BUxabcth,  prisoner." 

Near  at  hand  to  this  Bell  Tower  is  a  strange  dark  building 
of  '^  lugubrious  aspect/'  one  says,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
Bloody  Tower.  There  the  children  of  Edward  IV.  met  their 
untimely  end ;  and  there,  beneath  a  worm>eaten,  oaken  stair« 
case,  their  skeletons  were  afterwards  discovered.  The  sudden 
and  unaccountable  disappearance  of  the  princes  might  excite 
sympathy  and  common  anxiety,  but  it  never  originated  in- 
quiry. Hall  relates,  that  the  people  marvelled  at  the  thing, 
but  **  they  said,  these  matters  are  kings'  games,  as  it  were 
stage  play^,  for  the  most  part,  played  upon  scaffolds,  in  which 
poor  men  were  but  lookers-on ;  and  they  that  -are  wise  will 
meddle  no  further,  for  they  that  step  up  with  them,  when  they 
cannot  play  their  parts,  they  disorder  the  play  and  do  them- 
selves no  good." 

In  the  Wakefield  Tower  there  is  a  large  octagon  room,  where 
Henry  VI.  U  said  to  hare  been  assassinated.  .  Shakspeare  has 
immortalised  this  tragic  history.  That  strange  old  room — 
dark,  grim,  mysterious— saw  the  **  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
sink  into  the  ground."  *^He  who  did  the  deed,"  an  old 
writer  says,  "  never  had  quiet  in  his  mind ;  he  never  thought 
himself  sure.  When  he  went  abroad,  his  eyes  wandered 
about ;  his  body  was  privily  fenced ;  his  hand  was  ever  on 
his  dagger  ;  his  countenance  and  manner  like  one  always 
ready  to  strike  again.  He  took  ill  rest  at  nights,  and  lay 
long  waking  and  musing.  Sore  wearied  with  care  »nd  watch- 
ing, he  rather  slumbered  than  slept.  Troubled  with  fearful 
dreams,  sometimes  he  started  up,  leaped  out  of  his  bed,  and 
ran  about  the  chamber.  So  was  his  restless  hesrt  continually 
tossed  and  tumbled  with  the  tedious  impression  and  stormy 
remembrance  of  his  bypast  life." 

The  Beauchamp  Tower  served  as  a  prison  for  Anne  Boleyn, 
besides  many,  many  others*.  Not  without  reason  had  good 
old  Sir  Thomas  More  said  to  his  daughter  Margaret,  when 
she  told  him  that  Queen  Anne  had  nothing  but  dancing  and 
sporting  at  court — *'  Alas,  Meg !  alas,  it  pitieth  me  to  think 
into  what  •misery  her  poor  soul  will  shortly  come.  These 
dances  of  hers  will  prove  such  dances  that  she  will  spin  our 
heads  off  like  foot-balls.;  but  it  will  not  be  long  ere  her  own 
head  will  dance  the  like  dance." 


Once  Mademoiselle  de  Boleyn  was  the  glory  of  the  co^^, 
and  the  French  ambassador  notes  in  his  report,  '*  I  beliirTt 
the  king  to  be  so  infatuated  with  her,  that  God  alone  o^ 
stay  his  madness."    There  were  brave  doings  when  the  L^ii 
Anne  became  the  Queen  of  England.     In  royal  state  she  ki 
out  from  the  Tower.  The  broad  bosom  of  the  Thames  saw  hr: 
queenly  triumph,  and  not  long  afterwards  saw  her  disgrace. 
When  the  dream  of  glorj  was  over,  and  the  barge  floated  unde: 
the  dark  entrance  to  the  old  fortress,  and  Anne  felt  that  ±s 
love  of  the  king  was  clean  gone  for  ever,  she  fell  on  the  st:^ 
steps,  and  laughed,  and  wept,  and  cried  in  her  agony,  **  Jesii. 
have  mercy  on  me  !  "    When  the  trial  was  ovar,  she  »at  t&  t 
chamber  of  the  old  Beauchamp  Tower,  and  sang  her  ows 
death- dirge  in  words  which  are  still  preserved : — 

**  O  death,  rock  me  asleep. 
Bring  on  my  quiet  rest ; 
Let  pass  my  ver^-  guiltless  ghost 

Out  of  my  careful  breast  j 
King  out  the  doleful  knell. 
Let  its  sound  my  death  tell. 
Death  doth  draw  nigh ; 
There  is  no  remedy, 
For  now  I  die." 

Yonder,  on  the  Tower-green,  the  queen  expired.  She  re- 
fused to  have  her  eyes  bandaged,  and  their  keen  glance 
unnerved  the  executioner ;  at  length  the  movement  of  one  of 
his  assistants  induced  her  to  turn  her  eye  in  that  direcdon, 
and  as  she  did  so  the  headsman  lifted  his  Calais  sword,  and 
struck  off  her  head  at  a  blow  ! 

In  the  Briek  Tower  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  imprisoned 
between  t]|e  period  of  her  trial  and  her  execution.  Tne 
story  is  veil  known.  Her  hapless  £ate  and  that  of  her 
husband  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  episodes  in  'EsigUsh 
history.  "  Never  was  more  innocent  blood  shed ;  never  was 
purer  virtue  sacrificed ;  never  was  eternal  justice  more 
wounded  or  violated." 

In  a  room  of  the  Bowyer  Tower  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Peter's  on  the  green  is  a  place  of  pilgrim- 
age for  all  lovers  of  English  history.  There  sleep  some  of  the 
wisest  and  thp  t>est  who  ever  owned  England  as  their  father- 
land ;  and  there,  too,  side  by  side,  rest  some  of  the  worst  and 
most  degraded.  There  sleep  Anne  Boleyn,  Catherine  Howard, 
John  Fisher,  Thomas  More,  the  Countess  of  Salibbury.  the 
puke  of  Somerset,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
Dudley  and  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

A  room  in  the  White  Tower  is  known  as  the  prison  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  the  high-spirited,  daring,  adventurous  man, 
who  met  with  so  shameless  and  cruel  a  return  for  all  his  noble 
services ;  and  there  is  not  a  room,  or  a  staircase,  or  a  dungeon, 
but  hss  its  own  old  story ;  stories  of  virtue  and  purity,  and  vice 
and  pollution,  of  glory  and  shame,  of  royal  splendours,  fierce 
war  and  faithful  love,  and  deeds  that  have  no  name.  But  who 
thinks  of  all  these  things  now  ?  What  is  the  Tower  of  London 
but  an  antiquated  show  place,  where  a  beaf-eaterin  an  absurd 
and  out-of-the-way  costunfe,  and  carrying  a  halbert  half  as 
tall  again  as  himself,  exhibits,  for  a  small  gratuity,  the  arms 
and  armour  of  other  days  and  the  glory  of  a  modem  regalia  r 


THE   SACRED  DEBT. 


SECOND  FA.KT,  ' 


To  effect  the  object  already  specified,  our  four  amateurs  occu- 
pied themselves  in  preparations  for  their  tour.  They  selected 
the  finest  airs  of  the  opera,  and  the  sweetest  melodies  of 
Germany,  which  they  practised  with  great  care,  in  order  to 
bring  their  performance  to  the  highest  possible  perfection. 
Ernest,  the  first  violin,  played  with  the  skill  of  an  artist,  and 
his  companions  were  not  much  his  inferiors. 

Before  they  set  out,  Ernest  wished  them  to  see  the  little 
farm  which  he  had  discovered.  They  accompanied  him  to 
the  Pr6  Fieuri,  and  found  that  then*  friend  had  e^'inced  no  less 
taste  than  good  sense  in  the  wh<^e  affiiir. 


He  who  had  conceived  the  project  did  not  share  the  joyous 
anticipations  of  his  three  companions.  Ernest  had  consulted 
his  mother  before  making  his  decision,  and  acknowledged 
with  her,  that  the  intended  scheme,  without  being  offensive 
either  to  God  or  man,  was,  nevertheless,  a  miserable  expe- 
dient— a  lamentable  necessity. 

"Beware,  my  son,"  said  Catherine,  "the  life  that  you  are 
about  to  lead  will  expose  you  to  many  dangers.  Watch  over 
yourself,  make  your  harvest  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  return 
before  the  demon  has  tempted  you.  A  wandering  life  is  a 
perilous  path.    What  sorrow  for  your  poor  mother  if  she 
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ould  haye  sanctioned  what  may  bring  shame  and  disgrace 
)onher  son ! " 

She  gare  him  mtich  more  advice,  then  with  teaw  embraced 
er  Ernest,  and  gave  him  her  blessing.  He  could  not  best  to 
are  his  mother  so  sorrowfully,  and  therefore  begged  his 
•mpaniona  to  begin  their  concerts  at  once.  They  willingly 
fnsented,  and  at  midnight,  before  their  departure  from  the 
wn,  they  serenaded  the  good  woman.  Catherine,  who  was 
>t  asleep,  immediately  recognised  her  son's  violin ;  she  rose 
id  opened  her  window,  and  when  the  musicians  had  con- 
uded  their  first  alkffro,  she  ran  to  her  little  desk,  and 
king  out  a  small  coin,  wrapped  it  in  paper,  held  it  to  the 
31  p,  and  threw  it  burning  to  the  young  minstrels. 
*'  Adieu !  my  children,"  said  she,  "  here  is  the  widow's  v 
mny— may  it  bring  you  a  blessbg !" 

They  commenced  their  campaign  some  leagues  from  thence. 
"hey  went  throngh  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  part  of  Prussia ; 
nd  everywhere  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  Their 
ausic  was  not  sufficiently  noisy  to  attract  immediate  attention, 
tut  Its  merit  was  soon  recognised  by  good  judges,  and  then 
very  one  crowded  to  hear  them.  In  a  little  time  they  were 
loticed  by  the  public  journals,  and  they  performed  not  only 
n  the  street,  but  also  in  drawing-rooms  and  casinos.  Money 
vas  showered  upon  them,  and  they  hoped  soon  to  be  in  pos- 
ie»sion  of  the  two  thousand  florins,  which  had  been  hitherto 
he  height  of  their  ambition. 

Their  hopes  were  more  than  realised,  fot  at  the  close  of  a 
concert  which  they  had  given  in  the  casino  of  a  town  of 
Prussia,  they  found  that  they  had  in  their  purse  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  florins. 

Ernest  then  said  to  his  companions?  ''The  time  for  our 
return  has  arrived.  Let  us  lay  aside  the  two  tlNrasand  florins, 
the  surplus  will  snpply  our  wants  en  the  road.'' 

The  others  were  much  displeased  to  heat  him  speak  of 
returning.  They  had  acquired  a  faste  for  this  wandering  life, 
and  wished  to  enjoy  it  as  long  as  possible.  As  they  had  been 
influenced  only  by  frivolous  motives  in  their  desire  to  satisfy 
the  old  man,  he  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  applause  they 
received  from  town  to  town.  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
said  they,  until  the  end  of  the  vacation.  There  were  still  fins 
cities  to  be  seen,  still  some  dueats  to  bs  ssmed  which  they 
could  spf^nd  in  pleasure* 

While  they  thus  disputed,  a  mesiags  Aftivsd  from  a  noble- 
man, requesting  them  to  perform  at  tt/^ie  which  he  was  about 
to  i^ire.  Ernest,  who  had  only  yieldcMi  to  neeessity  in  turning 
his  musical  talcttts  to  account,  repHed  that  he  iroold  go 
willingly,  provided  no  remtmeration  irss  ofered.  His  eom« 
panions  murmured  at  this,  but  finally  yielded  to  What  they 
called  his  caprice,  persuaded  that  the  nobleman  would  amply 
recompense  them,  notwithstanding  what  Ernest  had  said  ; 
besides,  they  promised  themselves  much  pleasure  at  the  fetef 
"Which  it  was  said  would  be  magniftcent.  Ernest  took  this 
opportunity  of  requesting  that  the  two  thousand  florins  should 
be  committed  to  his  care,  that  on  no  pretence  whatever 
^ould  they  oblige  him  to  spend  a. penny  of  it,  and  that  they 
would  allow  him  to  seal  the  purse,  that  it  might  be  delivered 
unbroken  to  old  Peter. 

Thereupon  his  three  companions  loudly  clamoured,  and 
thought  it  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that  he  should  wish  to 
take  possession  of  the  common  treasure. 

"  It  is  not  the  common  treasure,"  said  he  to  them  ;  <*  it 
belongs  neither  to  you  nor  to  me.    I  do  not  wish  to  take 
possession  of  it ;  I  merely  ask  to  have  the  care  of  it,  imtil  it 
can  be  given  into  the  hands  of  its  owner." 
''  Hust  I  swear  that  V  will  not  touch  it  r" 
"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  thief?" 

"  Ho,"  replied  Christopher  |  "  but  if  you  believe  us  to  be 
honest  men,  why  do  you  request  to  be  made  the  sole  deposi- 
tary of  what  belongs  to  us  all.  Claim  your  own  share,  and 
no  more.  This  is  my  advice,  and  if  you  all  agree  with  me^ 
^  wdl  divide  it  among  us.  Let  each  one  speak  for  himself." 
Augustas  and  Frederic  warmly,  supported  thir  proposal. 
Ernest  was  obliged  to  consent  to  it ;  he  received  a  fourth  of 
^e  whole  sum,  and  could  only  tremble  for  the  other  portions. 


The  nobleman  was  surprised  at  the  eonditions  attached  by 
the  young  musicians  to  their  promise  of  performance;  his 
pride  would  perhaps  have  been  a  little  offended,  but  he  sus-' 
pected  something  of  the  truth,  and  repeated  his  invitation. 
They  appeared  at  the  fite,  and  graced  it  with  their  perform- 
ance.  The  master  of  the  house,  wishing  to  make  them  soma 
acknowledgment,  towards  the  close  of  the  entertainment  took 
them  aside  and  presented  them  each  with  a  ring  set  with 
brilliants. 

*'  Are  you  not  contented  now  V  said  Ernest  to  his  friends, 
when  the  nobleman  had  left  them.  *'  We  could  not  carry 
home  with  us  a  more  beautiful  souvenir  of  our  juumey.  I 
think  you  will  now  own  that  our  work  is  accomplished.  Let 
us  return  to  our  studies.  Let  us  gladden  our  homes,  and 
especially,  let  us  quickly  take  to  the  old  man  what  we  have 
collected  for  him.  Every  moment  of  delay  is  criminal.  It 
was  I,  dear  friends,  who  persuaded  you  to  the  enterprise,  and 
I  am  anxious  to  take  you  back  again  satisfied  with  your- 
selves. I  trust  I  shall  not  be  the  occasion  of  disgrace  to 
you." 

They  held  this  little  conference  In  a  small  ante- chamber, 
whither  they  hid  withdrawn  from  the  company.  Ernest, 
leaning  upon  the  balcony,  waited  the  reply  of  his  friends. 
Suddenly  ths  sooads  of  a  harp  struck  his  ear  ;  he  looked  over 
and  saw  some  one  pass  under  the  windows  of  the  mansion. 

"  It  is  he  V  said  Ernest ;"  see  his  white  hair  floating  in 
iiiswind.'' 

Some 'wandering  tones  were  again  heard,  then  the  sounds 
were  lost  in  the  distance,  and  the  figure  disappeared  in  the 
shade. 

"  It  is  himself !"  said  Ernest  again. 

"  Very  possibly, "  replied  Frederic,  coldly  ;  "  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  that.  It  is  his  profession.  I  am 
only  surprised  that  y^e  have  not  met  him  before  in  some  of 
the  towns  we  have  visited." 

"  And  should  this  meeting  teach  us  nothing,  my  friends  ? 
Ood  has  sent  the  old  musician  to  recall  us  to  our  duty. 
Allow  me  again  to  entreat  you  to  fulfil  it.  Let  us  return 
home  at  once,  my  dear  comrades.  For  myself  I  am  deter- 
mined.   I  go,  even  if  I  must  go  alone." 

"  There  are  the  fireworks,"  said  Augustus  ;  **  we  do  not 
Wmf  yon,  with  your  fine  morals." 

ftaying  this  he  drew  Christopher  and  Frederic  upon  the 
terfsee*  Ernest  was  alone ;  he  looked  again  into  the  street, 
and  fancying  that  he  could  distinguish  the  figure  of  the  old 
man^  seized  his  hat  and  htirried  out. 

He  ran  after  him,  but  either  he  had  entered  a  house  or  had 
taken  another  road — Ernest  could  not  overtake  him  ;  and  after 
having  gone  over  the  town  and  having  made  inquiries  at 
several  inns  without  obtaining  any  intelligence  of  him,  he 
tetumed  to  the  lodging,  where  he  expected  to  meet  his  friends 
after  the /He,  But  he  waited  for  them  in  vain— they  did  not 
return ;  and  the  next  day  he  could  hear  nothing  of  them. 

''Apparently,"  said  Ernest,  "they  wish  to  separate  from 
me ;  they  fear  my  reproaches — my  entreaties  annoy  them. 
It  only  remains  for  me  to  return  and  fulfil  my  promitse  as  well 
as  I  can.  Alas  !  I  see  the  poor  old  man  will  never  have  the 
cottage." 

Ernest  turned  his  steps  towards  the  town  where  his  mother 
resided.  Overcome  with  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  his 
scheme  when  success  seemed  certain,  and  anxious  for  the  fate 
of  his  companions,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  fell  fainting  aft  the 
door  of  a  large  hotel.  Judging  from  his  modest  attire  that  ho 
would  not  be  regardless  of  expense,  they  carried  him  into  a 
small  upper  room,  where  he  remained  some  days  confined  to 
his  bed.  However,  he  soon  began  to  recover ;  and  one  day 
feeling  much  better,  and  anticipating  the  happiness  of  soon 
again  seeing  his  mother,  he  took  his  violin  and  played  some 
of  his  sweetest  airs,  accompanying  it  witfi  his  voice.  After  a' 
little  time  he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant, 
sent  to  him  from  a  gentleman  who  was  lodging  below.  At 
first  Ernest  imagined  that  his  violin  annoyed  his  neighbour, 
and  was  about  to  lay  it  aside ;  but  the  servant  assured  him 
that,  on  the  contrary,     had  given  his  master  much  pleasure. 
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"H«  hw  «eDt  me,"  be  added,  "  toeipreu  hii  thaiiki,  tad 
to  beg  tbkt,  if  not  diugreeable  to  youreelT,  you  would  open 
your  Guemait,  that  be  may  beu  it  more  diitinctly." 

Tbe  young  amRleui  could  not  refuse  to  comply  wiib  lo 
ftattering  H  request.  He  leftted  himaelf  ne»  the  open 
window,  Bnd  played  for  about  half  au  hour,  when  the  domestic 
re-appeared,  and  aoid  that  hi*  master  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
pay  Ernest  a  visit,  or  to  receive  him  in  his  own  aportmenta, 

"  Ib  he  older  th*»n  I  ?"  inquired  Ernest. 

"  My  master  is  an  old  man." 

"I  will  comedown,"  said  the  student 

The  gentleman,  who  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  rook,  received 
hun  with  kind  familiarity,  paid  him  some  simple  compliments 
on  hi*  talents,  inquired  after  hia  health,  and  eoncluded  by 
inviting  him  to  dinnei. 

"I  know,"  said  he,  "that  you  have  been  ilt,  and  it  will 
give  me  pleasure  to  celebrate  your  convalescence." 


The  stranger  wrote  his  name  on  a  oUp  of  f»pex,  and  htoit'. 
it  to  his  guest  with  a  purse  of  gold. 

"Hi*  highness — "  exclaimed  the  young  naa,  nsio;  ^  . 
astonishment. 

"  Silence,  my  friend  ;  I  am  travelling  tneoprtito.  Sit  decs  ' 
again,  and  let  us  take  our  coffee." 

Ernest  tried  in  vain  to  recover  himself;  he  was  no  Iwiei 
at  ease  ;  he  bowed  low  on  leaving  the  room,  irhile  hia  i.ar. ' 
bounded  with  joy.  With  what  care  he  depoaited  ths  predcui 
treasure  at  the  bottom  of  his  pocket,  lest  aome  di«a*t«r  gbgi^ 
happen  to  the  sum  so  happily  re-completed. 

The  next  morning,  after  having  token  leare  oT  the  geaao-jf. 
stranger,  be  (et  out  again  on  his  journey,  and  trsTellcil  a 
quickly  as  possible.  On  the  third  day,  aa  he  eiite>«d  a  lit^lt 
town,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  heard,  for  tht 
third  time,  the  sotmds  of  the  harp,  and  soon  recognised  Cbi 
beggar.     He  had  almost  embraced  the  old  man,  bo  oTerjojai 


The  affibility  of  the  old  gentleman  so  won  the  heart  of 
Ernest,  that  during  dinner  he  related  his  adrentures  to  his 
noble  host.  He  hod  hoped  to  amuse  him,  and  he  succeeded; 
but  he  little  suspected  the  interest  he  had  excited. 

"  Hy  young  friend,"  said  the  stranger  to  him,  when  he  had 
concluded,  "  your  narrative  has  delighted  and  affected  me  ; 
there  i*  something  so  extraordinary  in  ihe  thoughtlessness  of 
your  promise,  and  the  wioe  Brmnets  of  your  after  conduct. 
Allow  me  to  unite  with  you  in  this  good  work.  I  fear,  with 
you,  that  your  companions  will  return  lightened  of  their  gold 
and  loaded  with  regret.  Accept  from  me,  then,  the  sum 
which  is  wanting  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  little  estate. 
I  make  this  offer  without  expecting  to  be  repaid  ;  but  should 
fortune  favour  you  and  the  obligation  become  burdensome, 
here  is  my  name  and  address.  You  will  not  forget  them,  I 
hope,  for  it  i«  my  wUh  that  wo  should  be  ftiend*. " 


wo*  he  at  thus  meeting  him ;  but  he  restrained  himself,  and 
determined   to   gain    his   friendship  before  making  himself 

A  few  children  were  gathered  around  Ae  old  musician ;  but 
the  night  was  &st  closing  in,  and  the  crescent  moon  almosl 
touched  the  horiion.  Its  rays  fell  on  the  youthful  form  of 
Ernest  as  he  approached,  and  said  in  a  kindly  tone, 

"  My  father,  two  instruments  will,  perhaps,  be  more  mc- 
cessful  than  one.  Will  you  accept  my  assistaacef  I  and  mj 
violin  ore  at  your  acrvice." 

He  had  tuned  it  before  the  astonished  old  man  was  sble  la 
reply. 

"You  were  playing  the  airs  from  Bon  Oionuini,"  uid 
Ernest,  taking  his  place  beside  him.  "I  know  Ujemaearlj 
all.     Will  yon  accompany  me  i" 

He  immediately  commenced,  and  the  old  man,  almost  is     . 
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^tuTM,  •ccompauied  him  with  tlie  (kill  of  an  «yperieao«d 
kiuician. 

dunned  witll  each  other,  they  plajred  marrellouBlj,  with- 
lUt  noticing  the  crowd- which  loon  collected  around  them. 
Windows  yrex^  thrown  open,  and  the  little  childien  kindly 
■thered  Dp  the  money  which  wm  plentifnlly  icattered  aboat. 

"  Thia  ia  what  I  am  little  accuatonied  to,"  laid  the  poor  old 
un,  a«  he  receired  the  offerings,  which  be  wished,  yet  dared 
lOt  oH^,  to  ahare  «rith  hii  young  companion. 

"You  deaerTe  a  hundred  times  more  than  that,  and  will 
laTe  it,  I  hope,"  said  Etneat.  "But  where  do  you  lodge,  my 
aaatet  ?  for  the  night  air  ia  injuiiotu  to  one  of  your  age ;  and 
rou  also  appear  fatigued." 

"I  may  well  be  fatigued,  my  dear  pit;  for  to-day  I  am 
lerentjr  years  of  age.  Your  rioUn  haa  celebrated  my  birth- 
lay.  I  little  expected  to  close  it  lo  happily ;  but  Qod  be 
thanked  for  it ! " 


together,  Peter  rilatod  to  Ernest  what  he  knew  as  well  aa  th« 
old  man  himself.  The  young  man  was  touched  with  the  con. 
Hdiog  simplicity  of  hia  companion. 

"  Hy  muter,"  said  he,  "  do  you  think  these  atudenla  will 
keep  their  word  > ' ' 

"They  will  keep  it,  my  friend,  I  do  not  doubt,  or  they 
would  not  have  promiKd.  Besides,  they  apoke  to  an  old 
man,  and  called  Qod  to  witness  their  promise." 

<'I  lore  your  conBdence,  my  father;  but  if  you  have  not 
been  more  on  your  guard  sgainat  fine  worda  during  your  life, 
I  do  not  much  wonder  that  in  your  old  age  you  are  compelled 
to  beg  for  bread.". 

"  I  haTe  indeed  been  many  timea  deceiTed,  but  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  hare  more  frequently  deceixed  myself. 
Tkne,  it  was  chiefly  in  assisting  my  unfortunate  fellow-beings 
that  I  laTiabed  away  what  HesTen  bestowed  upon  me.  But 
even  generosity  requires  to  be  exercised  with  pru&uoc>  or  we 


F  THE   COTTIOB   COMPLBTKD.- 


They  rapped  together  at  a  neighbouring  inn.  On  the 
notrow,  Emeit  said,  "  Where  are  you  going  now,  my 
father!"  Peter  named  the  town  to  which  Emeat  himielf  was 
letoming. 

"I  must  be  there  in  three  days,"  added  the  old  musician; 
"for  I  haTeie«aon  to  believe  I  am  expected Ihere." 

"It  is  my  own  road,"  aaid  the  young  man;  "ahall  we  walk 
tegelhn?     1  may,  perhapa,  be  able  to  render  you  a  little 


"I willingly  accept  your  kind  offer,  my  friend;  butwhstt 
uiired  it  the  town,  I  hope  to  have  no  farther  need  of 


"Bowitthat!"  aaid  Ernest. 

"Let  us  commence  our  journey,  and  I  will  tell  you  on 
the  toad." 
Ihey  settled  with  their  host,  and  set  out.    As  they  walked 


deprive  ourselves  of  the  means  of  more  extensive  usefulneai, 
and  conclude  by  becoming  ourselves  bnrdenaome  to  others." 

The  old  man  that  began  to  relate  the  history  of  hia  life. 
The  son  of  amusiuan,  Peter  had  been  successively  organist 
and  cbapeUmaater  in  several  places ;  but  the  love  of  change 
prevented  him  trom  remaining  long  in  any  of  them,  and  for- 
getting his  first  friends,  he  forgot  himself.  "  Nevertheless," 
said  the  old  man  exultingly,  "  I  owe  to  that  love  of  change 
one  of  the  pleaaantett  reeoUeciioos  of  my  life. 

"  I  had  left  my  situation,  and  was  on  my  journey  to  a 
neighbouring  prince,  who  had  offered  me  employ.  I  passed 
through  a  village  of  Saxony,  and  night  coming  on,  I  sought 
shelter  at  a  little  cottage,  where,  although  a  kindly  welcome 
was  given,  I  soon  saw  that  the  family  were  in  trouble. 
During  supper,  the  father  related  to  me  the  cause  of  it.  He 
was  the  BChoolmaster  of  the  Tillage,  and,  until  now,  hii 
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Benriees  bad  giyen  satisfaetion.  But  a  ehureh  had  juit  been 
built,  and  in  it  they  had  placed  an  origan,  which  was  tho  pride 
of  the  parish.  From  motives  of  eoonomf,  it  waa  determined 
that  the  echeolmaster  ahould  undertake  the  duties  of  orguiist. 
Judge  of  the  good  man's  consternation ;  he  was  not  a  musioiaai 
Und  therefore  he  and  his  family  were  perhapa  about  to 
be  reduced  to  poverty.  I  pitied  him,  and  said,  *  You  must 
let  me  see  this  organ.'  'Are  you  a  musician T  aaid  he. 
*  Music  is  my  profession.'  '  You  are  happy  indeed.'  '  I  shall 
be,  if  I  can  render  you  any  assistance.  What  if  I  give  you 
lessons,  my  friend,  as  a  return  for  the  hoepitaUiy  of  thia 
evening?'  '  Ah,  sir,  this  evenini;?— my  whole  life  I  shall  be 
indebtBd  to  you.'  I  made  him  sing,  and  found  that  he  had  a 
good  idea  of  mosie,  end  he  was  still  young  <  In  six  months,' 
I  said,  *  you  shall  be  able  to  discharge  -the  duties  of  your 
sitaation ;  meanwhile  the  good  people  will,  I  trust,  accept  of 
toy  services.' 

**This,  my  young  friend,  I  faithfully  accomplished.  True, 
Peter  lost  thereby  the  situation  offered  him  by  the  prince ; 
but  we  cannut  do  everything  at  once." 

"  Peter  !"  cried  ErQcat,  m$in$  bli  ann.    '*It  eennot  be 
that  you  are  Peter  Behlichr" 
'*  I  am,  indeed,  wif  son." 
<<  And  what  yon  have  rdated  took  plaee^  I " 
<'  At  Schloasheim/' 
<«  Just  so!    In  1806  or  1807?" 
"  Wait,  my  friend.    Yes,  in  1806  and  1807." 
'*  It  was,  then,  my  father  to  whom  you  rendered  thie  eerriee ! 
It  was  his  family  that  you  saved  from  indigence ! " 

«l8  it  possible,  my  son?     And  ere  you  little  WiUiem 
Spach?" 
**  My  brother  is  deed." 

**  And  your  sister,  the  pretty  little  Gietchen } " 
**  Ood  has  also  taken  her  to  himsell    My  mother  is  a 
widow,  and  I  am  now  her  only  child." 

The  old  man  with  tears  said  :  '*  Then  you  are  little  Ernest, 
and  my  godson,  although  you  do  not  bear  my  name.  I  feared 
lest  it  should  bring  upon  you  miefortunee  like  my  own." 

The  old  and  young  man  tenderly  embraced  each  other,  and 

Ernest  was  just  about  to  reveal  his  secret;  but  he  promised 

himself  BO  muQh  pleseure  in  the  Burjmei  that  he  would  not 

enjoy  it  alone. 

*''  My  mother  shall  share  my  happiness/'  said  he  to  himself. 

As  they  continued  their  journey,  the  old  man  related  to  his 

godson,  how  from  year  to  year  he  had  seen  his  resources 

diminish  and  his  hopes  of  fortune  vanish.    **  And  h»e  I  am," 

he  concluded,  "  at  seventy  yeaee  of  age  singing  in  the  atreete 

— an  artist  can  descend  no  lower.    One  consolation  remeiue 

to  me ;  that,  having  no  fismily,  I  have  wronged  myself  alone." 

'*  And  have  done  much  good  in  the  world ;  my  father,  weit 

awhile— all  will  not  be  ungrateful." 

Delighted  with  the  affectionate  interest  of  the  young  man, 
the  musician  inquired  of  his  afftirs,  end  finding  from 
Ernest's  replies  that  he  and  his  mother  were  in  straitened 
circumstances,  he  said  to  himielf:  *^Ye8,  wait  awhile!  if 
these  studento  keep  their  promise,  I  will  not  enjoy  my  cottage 
alone."  They  now  approached  the  town,  and  the  road 
passing  by  the  little  farm,  Ernest  conceived  the  idea  of  taking 
Peter  in  under  some  pretence. 

**  I  have,"  said  the  young  man,  **  some  business  to  c(mclude 
with  the  master  of  this  house." 

The  old  man  accompanied  him  without  asking  any  expla- 
nation. He  was  fatigued  and  glad  of  a  rest,  and  it  would 
suffice  for  his  mysterious  engagement  if  he  arrived  at  the  town 
that  evening.  He,  therefore,  only  asked  his  godson,  if  he . 
were  likely  to  be  engaged  long  enough  to  allow  him  mean- 
while to  tnke  a  nap  on  a  heap  of  straw  which  was  lying  in  a 
comer.  Ernest,  who  was  glad,  to  be  at  liberty  to  make  the 
arrangements  he  desired,  assured  the  old  man  that  there 
-would  be  ample  time  for  him  to  repose.  Peter  then  lay 
down  on  the  straw,  a  bed  to  which  ^e  wes  quite  accustomed, 
though  he  could  not  always  command  a  heap  so  fresh  and  clean. 
Upon  his  entrance  into  the  domain,  ^iiest  had  glanced 
anxiously  round ;  and  what  was  his  joy  to  find  that  it  wee 


still  lor  sale !    He  firand  the  owner  eitting  upon  the  bene 
before,  looking  as  if  he  had  not  moved  from   it,  whik 
young  man  had  been  compiled  to  make  so  many  movent 
to  attain  his  end. 

**  Your  farm  l»  still  ioiK  sale,"  eaid  he,  after  a  lamiliar  kM 
tation. 

*'  Yes,  my  friend ;  I  have  had  inquirers,  it  ie  true,  but  s^ 
of  them  have  concluded,  end  I  em  free  to  give  jou  the  p7^ 
ference."  " 
"And  the  price?" 

"The  price  has  changed  no  more  than  the  house  c^ 
grounds.    You  see  they  have  not  been  neglected." 
"  Will  you  leave  the  furniture  and  the  implenaente  ?  "* 
"  It  waa  not  my  intention  to  do  so." 
'*  Well,  si|r,  if  you  will  yield  this  point,  X  know  a  purchanj 
e^o  will  pay  you  down." 
The  farmer  reflected  a  few  momenta. 
"  A  purchaser  ? "  said  he. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  you  consent,  it  can  all  be  aettled  in  u 
hour." 
"  A^greed,  then,"  said  the  farmer,  taking  his  hand. 
"  X  will  go  to  the  town,"  eeld  Ernest,  "  and  engage  a  notarrj 
I  wish  eleo  l^t  my  mother  should  witness 'the  deed  oj 
treee&r.  Xf  this  man  ahoold  awake  during  my  abaence,  tcl] 
him  nothing.  Merely  say  that  I  shall  return  in  an  hour,  a:id 
requested  him  to  wait  for  me." 

Eff9est  hwried  to  embrace  his  mother,  and  took  her  witi^ 
*  him  to  ^ti9  ludVf,  relating  to  her  his  adventures  by  the  waj.| 
The  notary  immediately  followed  them,  and  they  found  Schlid^ 
etiU  sleeping  when  they  arrived. 

'*po  not  wake  him  yet,"  eatd  Ernest;  '^we  can  proceed 
without  him," 

The  notery  had  soon  drawn  up  the  eontract ;  and  when  lie 
wae  ebout  to  inaert  the  name  o(  the  purchaser,  the  young 
man  seid,  "  Write  Peter  SchUeh ! " 

Peter  awoke  just  at  the  moment  when  his  presence  was 
needed  for  the  acoeptance,    Bubbiag  his  eyes,  end  perceiving 
that  it  was  growing  dark,  he  jumped  up.    "Bmeat!"  he 
eried,  "  it  is  getting  lete  s  I  mvet  go  where  I  am  expected.— 
Ernest,  where  are  youT' 
Emast  came  out,  and  taking  Sehlich  by  the  hand, 
"  Come  in,  my  fathert"  •Ai4  he, ''  ire  went  you  here." 
'*  And  the  meetinff  ^ " 

"  You  will  have  time  enongh  for  thai.    Pray  come  in,  and 
heer  eomething  read  in  whieh  foil  are  interested. 
"  Something  reed  ^ " 
"  The  thing  wiU  egpUin  itaelf." 

Ernest  seetad  him  in  e  corner,  without  introducing  him  to 
bis  mothtf .  The  old  man  did  not  recognise  her.  The  notary 
read  over  the  contract, 

"  What  do  you  sey  r*  exclaimed  Peter,  when  he  heard  his 
•wn  name ;  '*  Ernest,  are  you  mocking  me }  How  am  I  to  pay 
for  what  you  have  purchased  for  me  ? " 

"  My  father ;  have  you  not  four  debtors  in  the  town  >  They 
are  punctual ;  they  have  charged  me  to  pay  your  account." 
Saying  this,  Ernest  threw  his  purse  upon  the  table. 

**  There,"  said  he,  "is  the  price  of  the  cottage  and  the 
orchard.    Is  poor  Peter  contented  ?" 

<*  I  am  indeed ! "  cried  the  old  man ;  and  it  wae  thyself,  my 
son ;  it  was  thyself  who  made  me  the  promise  ! " 

"  And  here  stands  one  who  oommanded  me  to  keep  it.  My 
mother ! " 

"  Ah,  sir !  "  said  Catherine,  "  my  son  did  not  need  to  know 
that  you  were  our  benefactor,  in  order  to  induce  lum  to  keep 
a  promise  made  to  an  old  man  in  the  name  of  Ood.  I  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  him  in  his  good  resolution.  All  the 
rest  is  his  own  work." 

"  I  accept  the  temporary  uae  of  it,"  replied  Schlieh,  pressing 
Cathertne'a  hand,  ^'  provided  you  do  not  leave  me  here  alone. 
This  house  is  large  enough  for  three,  and  it  is  near  the  town. 
Ernest  can  reside  here  without  interruption  to  his  studies.  At 
my  death  you  will  become  the  owners  of  it.  On  these  con- 
ditions the  affair  is  settled." 
Ernest  would  not  raise  objectioES  nor  thiibk  of  the  future; 
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^  pTiweiit  was  Jtut  now  luffielettt  for  Mb  hsppinest.  fie  bad 
^^  a  debt  doubly  sacred.  He  bad  whoUy  redeemed  hia 
rotiua«^  and  the  honour  of  hia  companxona  waa  aaved.  Alas ! 
\cy  luul  great  need  of  hia  generona  extenuation.  They 
^turned  a  little  time  afterwarda  with  empty  handa.  One  had 
»st  ttll  liis  money  by  gaming,  another  in  frivoloua  ezpenaea, 
^^  tlxe  third  had  aaaociated  with  a  knayiah  muaictan,  who 
^<^  ro^l>ed  him.  Emeat  wiahed  to  conceal  their  faulta ;  bfitt 
^^T  could  not  conaent  to  receive  the  thanka  of  the  old 
lan  '^wrtiich  they  did  not  deaei^e. 

*•  'VVe  have  been  guilty,"  aaid  Chriotopher,  "of  aa  much 
rivolii^  in  the  afTair  aa  our  comrade  haa  ahown  of  prudence 
nd.  liononr.  We  have  no  share  In  this,  except  that  Heayen 
^enziiited  our  fault  to  be  the  meana  of  your  diacoycring  your 


godaon  some  days  earlier  than  yoa  would  otherwise  have 
done.  For  hia  aake  forgiye  us,  and  even  allow  us  to  aak  for  a 
amall  ahare  of  your  regard." 

Poor  Peter  Sehlich  preaaed  the  handa  of  the  three  young 
men.  They  aubsequently  yiaited  him  oeeaaionally,  and  spent 
the  erening  in  the  enjoyment  of  music,  and  partaking  of  the 
fruit  that  the  orchard  produced.  The  prince  waa  delighted  to 
hear  that  hia  young  gueat  had  found  in  the  old  musician  a 
friend  of  hia  father,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  speak  of 
repayment.  As  for  Peter  Schlieh,  he  would  not  have  changed 
aitaationa  with  his  highneaa.  After  so  many  reyeraes,  the  old 
artist  at  length  enjoyed  repose ;  his  last  daya  were  hia  best 
days.  At  his  death,  Pr6  Fleuri  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Emeat  and  his  mother. 


AMEBICAN  SCENERY-SAVAGE  AND  CLASSIC. 


In*   ib.e  contemplation  of  American  acenery,  we  may,  with 

advantage,  turn  aside  from  the  consideration  of  ita  distinctiye 

objects  and  featurea,  to  meditate  upon  the  condition  of  ita 

scenes,  aa  .affected  or  imaffected  by  the  encroaching  steps  of 

man..      We  may  regard  them  as  sayage,  or  classic,  and  examine 

their    efforta  separately  in  the  formation  of  character.      In 

daing    thia,  we  may  pass  the  barrier  of  eternal  frost  and 

barrexmeaa*  or  retrace  the  steps  of  ciyilisation  till  we  cross  its 

bounda.     History  and  art,  happily  for  us,  have  been  faithful 

to  tUeir  trust,  and  haye  done  much  to  preserve  the  natural 

featurea  of  our  country.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  art  will  do 

more,  and  reeslye  and  transmit  fresh  impressions  of  the  West 

to  posterity,  before  the  hand  of  oulttire  ahali  haye  changed  the 

natiTe  fsee  of  things. 

The  aa;y8ge  acenea  of  our  country  are  yaried  and  yast. 
Neither  ia  the  yalley,  nor  on  the  mountain  sides,  nor  yet  on  the 
prairie,  has  the  toil  of  busy  and  all-subduing  man  broken  up 
the  solitude  of  wild  nature.  Sayage  acenea  abound.  When 
we  speak  of  aueh  acenea,  we  use  the  word  "sayage"  in  ita 
natural  aenae— the  uoahorn  earth.  In  doing  ao,  howeyer, 
vre  do  not  wiah  to  be  understood  aa  saying,  that  by  aayage 
scenes  we  mean  wild  and  terrible  ones  —  auch  aa  would 
pleaae  the  dark  peaetl  of  Rembrandt.  They  may  be  beautiful 
— apota  where  '*the  culprit  fay"  might  find  a  sedacing  loyeH' 
nesa.  They  ane  the  unculdvated  placea  of  the  land— the 
untamed  wastes  of  the  eanh. 

Sayage  acenea,  aa  ibtia  deflned,  Mf  rich  and  yarM  withia 
our  national  domain.  There  ia  acareely  a  riyer>head  that  does 
not  know  them.  They  line  the  banka  of  our  rivers,  they  ckiater 
along  the  margin  of  our  lakea,  and  aa  nobie  studies,  aUure  our 
artists  to  the  mountain-aide*  They  have  a  noble  mission,  and 
like  the  aolitary  audienee-chamber  of  prayer,  are  admirably 
fitted  to  cherish  the  aenae  of  God  in  the  heart,  impress  us 
with  the  mystery  of  being,  and  withdraw  man  from  inordi" 
nate  devotion  to  businesa  and  art.  A  gallery  of  them  would 
do  much  to  give  grandeur  to  our  character — it  would  be  a 
noble  benefaction  to  the  people. 

The  transition  of  savage  scenery  to  classic,  is,  in  our  country, 
a  pleasing  object  of  atudy.  It  is  gradual,  and  is  made  through 
the  walka  and  hunting-grounds  of  the  Indiana.  We  cannot 
look  upon  them  aa  an  element  of  the  classic.  They  are  not  our 
antecedents.  Neither  do  they  belong  to  the  savage.  They 
are  elevated  above  such  scenes  by  human  associations. 

Indian  scenes,  as  thUs  viewed,  present  some  striking  points 
of  interest.  They  are  peculiar,  and  belong  to  a  transplanted 
Asiatic  ciyilisation.  The  historic  traditiona  that  invest  them, 
the  wara  that  give  them  a  bloody  character,  and  the  aiiigular 
and  strong  sympathy  that  subsiats  between  the  Indian 
character  and  the  primeval  foreata,  fomish  studies  of  no 
common  interest  for  the  statesman,  artist,  and  educator.  The 
Indian  and  the  wilderness  deserve  a  higher  plaee  in  our  litera- 
ture. The  primetal  homea  of  the  led-man^  rich  in  the  tradi- 
tioos  of  his  simple  and  daring  life,  sre  instructiye  subjects  for 
freer  pencils  and  pens  than  those  that  have  yet  touched  them. 
xUf  we  are  introduced  to  the  clawc  »cene9  of  our  coimtry 
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—scenes  in  which  we  are  by  no  means  poor,  although  We  are 
a  young  people.  Links  of  startling  associations  coiinect  the 
cradle-homea  of  the  Statea  with  Ravage  and  Indian  spots, 
hallowed  by  endurance,  stem  faith,  and  the  indomitable 
Saxon  will,  and  the  national  birth  with  a  patriotism  and 
heroism  almost  free  from  the  atains  of  wrong  and  unnecessary 
outrage  that  have  marked  the  conyulsiona  of  the  Old  World. 

When  we  speak  of  classic  scenes  in  this  connexion,  we 
mean  aomething  more  than  a  cultivated  valley,  or  a  garden 
reared  on  the  hill-side.  Culture  alone  doea  not  make  a  scene 
classic.  The  savage  scenery  on  the  Witlamete  would  not  be 
ehaoged,  so  as  to  assume  this  new  character,  by  the  addition  of 
a  hut,  or  even  a  mansion,  adorned  with  all  the  appendages  of 
comfort.  A  classic  scene  is  one  that  has  been  raised  above 
rude  nature,  and  the  walks  of  ordinary  men,  by  nobW  deeds  or 
associations — the  deeds  or  associations  of  representAtive  men, 
or  those  dear  to  fame.  Such  scenes  have  an  instrnetive 
tignifieance,  and  do  much  to  form  the  character  of  a  people. 
Plymouth  Rock  is  a  tower  of  strength,  and  to  it  the  descend- 
ants of  our  pilgrim  fathers  will  turn,  as  the  Jews  turned  to 
Moriah.  Tike  birthplace  and  family  residence  and  grave  of 
Waahingtonhave  acla.<tic  mtereat  for  us,  which  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  never  can  have  fcr  England,  nor  Abbotaford  ffiiT  Scotland. 

The  classic  scenes  of  our  country,  like  all  ita  other  features, 
are  distinctive.  They  are  fresh,  and  gather  about  them,  not 
the  memoriea  of  extinct  or  crooibliBg  institutions,  but  the 
associstiooB  of  die  first  noble  deeds  of  a  free  and  hopeful 
people.  Few  traditiona  pverahadow  them  in  a  cold  and  gloomy 
atmosphere  of  wrong  and  outrage.  Tew  deeds  of  cruelty 
j>eople  them  with  the  dread  spectres  of  bkiod  and  superstition. 
.Wyoming,  and  the  faseiea  of  witchcraft,  and  the  trails  of 
Indian  warfrve^  are  little  more  than  the  incidents  that  waited 
on  our  national  birth.  They  are  ennobled  by  deeds  of  heroism 
and  the  lives  of  true  and  honest  patriots ;  by  free  and  pro- 
mising institutions,  and  oy  the  recorded  and  living  elements 
of  a  civilisation,  in  which  individual  man  has  gained  his 
long-sought  position,  and  is  the  central  interest  of  the  state. 
H^umanity  takes  to  itself  institutions  as  things  made  for  it,  and 
goea  forth  in  '*  freedom,  loosened  from  the  world,"  to  render 
daaaic  the  acenes  of  its  encampments. 

At  thii  point  the  principle  with  which  we  opened  our  re- 
marks, and  which  pervades  their  several  parts  and  illustrstions, 
returns  upon  us.  There  is  a  formative  power  in  the  physical 
scenery  of  a  country  that  impreases  itself  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  imparta  its  distinctive  featurea  to  their 
oharaeler. 

Thia,  we  leel,  ia  the  point  of.  greatest  importance  to  the 
statesman  and  edueator,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  point 
which  the  artist,  in  aelf-forgetfiilneas,  ahould  render  in  aU 
his  lessons.  For  what  are  lakes  and  hills  and  forests,  or  their 
yaried  disposition  in  the  wllda  of  nature,  or  on  the  canvas, 
unless  they  have  a  meaning  lor  us— unless  they  represent  to 
us  the  character  of  beauty  and  grandeur  and  power  and 
happy  relations  impressed  by  Ood  on  our  country  and  afiiected 
by  our  climate  ? 
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But  how  i«  the  principle  U>  be  defined,  tnd  iti  apphcation 
■tudied  i  We  confCH  there  are  diScultin  here.  We  haTe  no 
historic  iQtecedentB  to  which  we  can  look.  The  nottona  of 
the  Old  World  grew  up  from  barbariam,  in  the  acenea  which 
witnesaed  their  anbaeqneat  dTiliaatlon.  "nej  grew  np,  too, 
in  the  gloom  of  apecttal  and  cruahing  traditioD*,  mote  Kortfal 
to  their  minds  than  the  malaria  of  untilled  matahca  to  their 
bodiea.  They  grew  up  in  paaaiTe  aubjeclion  to  the  foreea  of 
natare,  and,  in  the  early  ttagea  of  their  eiUience,  peopled  the 
wooda  and  mountaiua  with  tenon  that  have  ever  haunted 
them  tike  paaaiona.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  entered  upon 
our  inheAtance  aa  a  civilised  people,  anned  from  our  cradle 
with  Bcientiflc  power  to  aubject  the  forcea  of  nature.  We 
hsTe  grown  up  in  free  mastery  orer  mountain  and  stream. 
The  frame  aaw-mill  ia  reared  on  the  upland  plateau,  and 
beside  the  mountain  torrent  prepares  timbers  for  the  thnnder- 


national  and  indiridual  chatacler.    Definite  and  disnliiuiaaed 
scenea  are  to  be  brought  to  Tiew. 

We  propose,  as  favonrable  opportunities  may  p 
selves,  to  preserre,  at  least,  the  memoriea  and  ai 
OUT  scenery  as  it  has  been,  and  enable  subsequent  geaenaim 
to  Bee  the  written  and  pictured  ahadowt  of  the  scenea  in  wtkx 
oar  national  character  waa  formed.  The  childhood  of  a  natiiE, 
like  the  childhood  of  an  indiTidosl,  originate*  it*  diatinctiTi 
featoiea.  Perhaps  we  shall  do  more  than  thia.  Tlie  trucL 
heart  of  a  people  may  "be  recalled  from  the  engroafiing  caiei 
of  buainess  and  the  sentaoaa  shdWs  of  humbled  and  debased 
art,  to  their  &i*t  lo*e  for  the  rirers  and  lakea  and  i 
of  their  natire  land,  so  mnch  and  ao  l^ig  forgotten. 


ing  car.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  stale  of  things, 
and  the  relation  of  our  national  eharaoter  to  our  national 
inheritance,  when  we  entered  upon  it,  we  are  a  people 
nnuaaally  free  with  nature.  The  rich,  bold,  Tsried,  fertile, 
Tstt,  and  picCQTesqae  scenery  of  the  country  is  transferred  at 
once  to  the  mind  and  heart,  and  is  uied  with  a  restle  i  and 
iDTentiTe  actirity  in  building  up  a  character  strikingly  diatin- 
guished  by  free,  daring,  individual  action.  The  man  and  the 
resource*  of  the  man  are  about  to  be  developed  on  ■  scale  that 
will  unite  the  distinctiie  feature*  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and' 
perfect  them  by  the  restoration  of  unity  to  the  human  race. 

This  train  of  thought,  which  we  now  draw  to  a  close,  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  r^arded  as  a  detctiptiVe  survey  of  our  scenery, 
or  a  critical  comment  upon  its  beautiei  and  grandeur*.  It  is 
no  more  than  an  judication  of  these  things— an  introductory 
lesson  on  the  mfluence  of  physical  scenery  in  the  formation  of 


To  me.  who,  from  tby  Iiku  sod  m 

Thj  eloBila.  thj  quiet  diln.  thy  RMkt  and  iesi, 

Hiv<  dniDk  ic  all  toy  InlillMlul  life, 

All  iirMt  MDUtioni.  all  ennobliDf  thon^fata, 

All  adonttion  of  thg  God  in  satan, 

All  lorely  and  ill  honouribla  IhiDfi, 

Wluttrsr  malif*  tlili  morlal  ipUlt  ftal 

The  Joy  ind  gnUB«a  ot  iti  faUin  being  ? 

Then  lirw  nor  fsmi  nor  fnling  in  my  sOBl 

Cnbomwed  from  my  eountry.' 

These  truthful  sentiments  of  Ckileridge  cannot  be  read 
without  emotion.  The  leaves  of  memory  matle  to  the  touch 
of  early  loves,  and,  before  we  are  kcatcely  oonscioua  of  it,  we 
are  again  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  or  Icok  over  ChampUin 
on  the  noble  form  of  the  Adirondack— object*  and  scflAei  are 
recalled,  and  put  us  iji  remembrance  of  where  we  live. 
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MARRO,  THE  HINDOO  GROOM. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  by  more  than  one  recent  Writer  on 
India,  that  the  Europeans  do  not  treat  the  natiTes  of  that 
country  with  anything  like  the  kindness  and  bene'folenee 
which  should  characterise  the  eonduct  of  mep  leaving  a  highly 
civilised  community  to  lite  amongst  a  semi-r«fined,  but  ex- 
tremely observant  and  imitatatre  people.  Much  as  the  religiOA 
of  the  Hindoos  leads  them  to  p«t  their  £sith  in  caste,  end  to 
neglect  or  ignoire  all  higher  feelings  and  aspirations  than  tliose 
presented  to  them  or  embibited  i&  the  livee  of  the  **saered" 
Brahmins,  yet  they  keenly  mark  the  acdoas,  and  listen  to  the 
words,  of  the  SaltedUtke,  as  they  eall  the  Europeans,  and  tide 
with  a  view  to  imitate  the  one  and  lefRrodace  the  other  ae 
soon  as  possible. 

Lieutenant  Crawley  had  left  England  at  an  eariy  age  to 
enter  the  military  service  of  the  Hen.  East  India  Ocmpenyy 
and,  as  good  fate  would  here  it,  he  was  posted  to  the  Beng^ 
presidency.  Calcutta  being  the  head-qoarten  of  govemmenf 
and  of  Indian  fashionable  exieCence,  is  naturally  regarded 
with  more  favour  by  the  incipient  soldier  than  Madras  and 
Bombay.  Arrived  at  Cslcntta,  Ensign  Crawley,  with  a  com- 
pany  of  other  youths  of  the  same  rank,  was  handed  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  an  aged  major,  who  took  caze  of  the 
boys  on  landing,  prevented  them,  when  he  conld,  from  falling 
into  the  haads  of  sharpem,  and  in  due  time  posted  them,  like 
letters,  fior  the  particular  station  in  the  Upper  Provinces  to 
which  they  might  be  ordered. 

Crawley  soon  obtained  a  teeond  lieutenancy  in  the  12drd 
regiment  of  Bengal  Native  Inlsatry,  then  stationed  at  I>ina- 
pore,  a  considerable  distance  from  Calcutta  up  the  Oanges, 
and  in  due  time  was  delivered  there  by  the  steamer — the 
cranky  old  major  having  hioks^  sen  him  off.  The  young 
officer  had  escaped  from  Calcutta  vrith  aa  little  loss  of  reputa- 
tion and  money  as  could  have  been  expected.  It  was  dis- 
covered, indeed,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  riding,  and  this 
reputation  of  his  preceded  him  of  course  to  his  regiment ;  and, 
secondly,  he  had  only  become  indebted  to  an  old  Hindoo 
merchant  for  about  twelve  thoiisand  rupees  (£1,200).  As  to 
his  unsavoury  reputation,  he  hoped  soon  to  remove  it  by 
zealous  devotion  to  hoise  exercise,  until  he  thoroughly  mas* 
tered  its  difficulties  and  dangers;  and  as  to  the  second,  he 
knew  that  many  other  young  men  were  far  worse  off  than  he, 
and  that,  by  paying  forty  rupees  a  month,  he  would  be  able  to 
keep  down  the  interest,  whilst  he  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to 
pay  off  the  principal  by  the  remittances  from  the  **  governor," 
for  which  he  had  earnestly  written,  strongly  urging  upon  his 
venerable  parent  that  the  cost  of  his  uniform  was  far  greater 
than  either  of  them  had  anticipated,  and  that  travelling 
expenses  in  India  were  unconscionable. 

Arrived  in  Dinapore,  Crawley  began,  of  course,  like  all 
second  lieutenants,  by  purchasing  a  horse — ^all  the  officers 
rode,  and  he  must  ride  too.  A  horse  neeessitated  a  groom, 
and  for  a  groom  Crawley  hired  a  big  mountaineer,  who 
happened  then  to  be  in  Dinapore  in  want  of  service,  and  who 
had  prevMrasly  served  the  deputy-governor  of  Bengal. 

One  day  he  had  been  out  at  dinner/  and  returned  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual,  rexed  and  annoyed  at  the  jokes  which  had 
been  passed  upon  him.  lYhen  he  arrived,  therefore,  at  the 
stables,  it  was  in  no  pleasant  mood,  and,  as  Marro  did 
not  happen  to  be  there  at  the  exaet  mom^t  when  he  was 
wanted,  the  young  officer  was  still  more  Texed  at  having 
to  call  for  him  two  or  three  times.  At  length  Mano  came 
running  to  the  spot ;  he  had  not  expected  hk  master 
home  so  soon,  and  was  standing  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood chatting  with  a  friend  or  two  who  had  come  into  the 
cantonments  to  see  him,  when  Crawley  rode  up.  A  few  trees 
had  prevented  the  swarthy  groom  from  seemg  hie  master,  but 
he  recognised  the  well-known  voice  at  aBee,  and  sprang 
forwards  to  seize  the  bridle. 

'•Why  weren't  you  here,  sir,"  asked  Crawley  steraEy, 
"  when  I  rode  up  ?" 

''Master  come  home  plenty  soon  to«day,*'  urged  Marro 
meekly,     ••  I  not  a ^r-sister  come  in." 


**  Well,  sir,  another  time  look  sharper,"  said  Crawley,  vr. 
now  stood  on  the  ground,  having  dismoutfed,  **  and  v,. 
perhaps,  will  make  you  remember  to  do  so."      So  sayiog, 
brought  his  riding^whip  down  upon  the  bare  sliOTilders  o:  u. 
groom  three  or  four  times  with  all  his  might, 

*<  ICaster  not  hit  me,"  said  Marro,  standing  erect,  ki^  '^ 
form  swelling  with  indignation,  whilst  the  blood  mar:  - 
deeply  in  his  eheeks. 

'*  What,  sir,  are  yon  going  to  be  insolent?"  mAed  CrxvU? 
comiAg  up  again.  **  Take  that,  and  that,  and  tHat.'*  Anc  ■ 
saying,  he  brought  his  whip  again  and  agidn  into  eontact  ^^ 
the  quivering  fie^  of  the  tall  Hindoo. 

Harro,  however,  offered  no  oppoeition;  the  first  flush 
tesieteiiee  and  oppoeition  over,  he  stood  notiaBleaa  and  rdes. 
net  the  less  determined,  however,  to  be  revenged.  2£ia  frie&J 
iritnessed  the  aesauU  from  the  parade-ground,  aod  the  ootloc: 
of  Crawley's  regiment—a  humane  man,  bent  on  putting  > 
end  to  sneh  ecenes-^eaw  the  whole  transaetioa  from  k 
window  above* 

The  oedoael  sent  for  Marro  next  morning.  *'  Go  before  t^ 
magistrate,  my  man,"  said  he  to  the  groom,  **  and  atate  yot 
case.  Don't  be  afraid.  I'll  get  you  another  place,  and  I'j 
be  a  witness." 

This  was  preeisely  what  Marro  had  intended  to  do.  H 
went  to  the  magistratee ;  Crawley  was  duly  summoned,  t^ 
witnesses  attended,  and  the  young  officer  was  fined  fifn 
rupees  {£6)  lor  the  assault.  He  returned  to  his  quarts 
TO  wing  vengeance  against  all  Hindoos  in  general,  and  agaim 
Marro  in  particular.  He  determined  that  a  notable  example 
should  be  made  of  the  doomed  Marro^an  example  ali  tht 
mote  striking  and  impressive  from  his  size  and  strength. 

The  opportimity  for  this  notable  example  was  at  lengtl 
found.  Marro  was  woriuag  in  the  stable ;  the  other  servani] 
were  out  of  the  way.  Crawley  resolved  forthwith  to  have  hii 
revenge,  whilst  two  of  his  comrades  were  to  assist  by  keepk; 
everybody  out  of  the  way,  and  leaving  the  coast  clear  for  thtrti 
friend.  Whip  in  hand,  Crawley  advanced  into  the  stable,  at: i 
shut  the  door  behind  him. 

"Now,"  said  he,  advancing  in  a  threatening  attitude  to 
Marro,  "  now  you  scoundrel,  there  are  no  witnesses,  and  I'JJ 
take  the  worth  of  my  fifty  rupees."  He  shook  the  riding- 
whip  ominously  as  he  spoke,  bringing  it  now  and  then  into 
conuct  with  his  boot. 

Marro  joined  lus  hands  before  him,  after  the  manner  of  his 
class,  and  bent  his  body  in  a  deprecating  way  to  the  vrrathful 
Crawley.  "  Master,  forgive  all,"  urged  Marro.  •*  Master  not 
hit  his  slaye  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  forgave  all  till  I  had  an  opportunity  to  revenge- 
no  longer,"  said  Crawley,  bringing  h^  horsewhip  down  upon 
the  bare  shoulders  of  the  big  groota.  **  But  now,"  he  con- 
tinued, **  I  have  taken  care  you  shaU  hare  no  witnesses ;  and 
I'll  pay  you  off,  thoroughly." 

Blow  after  blow  d^wcended  upon  the  naked  shoulders  of  the 
muscular  Hindoo  ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  human  endurance, 
and  even  a  Hindoo  will  sometimes  re^eL  Without  saying  a 
word  more,  Marro  sprang  upon  his  assailant  suddenly,  and, 
seising  the  horsewhip,  speedily  disarmed  his  master;  for 
there  was  no  comparison  bstweeu  the  physical  ibree  of  the  two 
combatants. 

It  was  now  Marro's  turn.  Holding  Crawley  with  one  hand, 
he  brought  down  the  other,  with  the  horsewhip  in  it,  vigor- 
ously upon  the  shoulders  and  legs  of  the  tyrant-master.  An 
Englishman,  however,  eren  of  Crawley's  atamp,  will  not 
quietly  suffer  himself  to  be  flogged  by  any  Hindoo,  big  or  little. 
There  was  a  struggle,  and  Crawley  fell  beneath  Marro,  who, 
holding  his  master  down,  plied  the  whip  more  vigorously  than 
ever,  making  it  resound  as  he  brought  it  rapidly  and  repeatedly 
into  contact  with  the  body  of  his  prostrate  foe. 

Crawley  had  learat  a  lesson  that  he  did  not  soon  forget, 
and,  for  a  long  time^  he  took  heed  not  to  use  his  horsewhip  for 
any  other  than  its  legitimate  purpose.  As  for  Marro,  he  was 
never  heard  of  again  at  Dinapore.  Thinking  he  had  com- 
mitted a  grievous  crime,  he  fled  to  Benares,  and  there,  under 
an  assumed  name,  lived  happily  and  prosperously. 
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JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE. 


is  a  treat  lor  the  Dutch  to  go  into  Nagasaki,  though  they 
always  so  encumbered  with  police  and  guards  as  to  be 
<^  to  see  aearcelj  anything.  And  yet  it  is  a  change,  and 
^■^  gladly  enU>raoed  by  men  so  secluded  and  solitary.  They 
wnd^  through  the  town^  they  banquet  in  the  temple,  and 
^it  the  tea*housef.  They  at  all  eyents  by  these  journeys 
a.h»le  us  to  indulge  our  curiosity  relative  to  the  town. 
^^agasaki  is  on  a  hill  side,  regularly  built,  with  pleasing 
^rcienA  to  all  the  houses,  which  are  low,  with  one  story  and  a 
rt.  The  height  of  the  houses  is  determined  by  law,  and  they 
e  constructed  of  wood  and  mud,  with  chopped  straw.  This 
2s  a  coat  of  hard  cement  over  it.  The  windows  have  paper 
^  the  place  of  glass,  with  wooden  shutters.  There  are  also 
enetian  blinds.  A  portico  stands  out  in  the  front  of  large 
oixses,  where  mnbrellas,  shoes,  and  even  palanquins  are 
eposited,  as  mud  boots  are  left  in  Constantinople.  The  back 
f  rhe  house  projects  in  a  triangular  form  into  the  garden,  to 
Q&ure  li^t  and  air.  The  view  into  these  long  gardens  is 
leasing^  and  even  curious,  from  the  effort  in  such  a  small 
pace  to  make  rocks,  mountains,  waterfalls,  trees,  etc.,  with  a 
it  tie  family  chapeL 

A  kind  of  hut  contains  all  the  valuables  not  la  immediate 
L.«e,  the  stock  of  a  tradesman,  his  books,  pictures,  etc.  These 
varehouses  are  built  fin  the  same  way  as  the  houses  are,  but 
ire  coated  with  clay,  and  have  copper  shutters,  while  a 
3j-ge  kettle  fiill  of  mud  is  ready  to  coat  the  sides  with,  in 
:ase  of  aeeidenU  Fires  are  very  common,  and  in  several  fear- 
ful coniUgrationa  these  store-rooms  escaped  entirely  without 
injtjry. 

Beyond  the  town  the  scenery  is  beautiful,  hill  and  dale,  sea 
and  land,  lending  Uieir  several  charms.  The  people  appear 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  this,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  select- 
ing the  most  beautiful  sites  for  their  temples.  As  the  Turks 
revel  often  in  cemeteries,  so  do  the  Japanese  in  certain  halls 
of  their  temples,  wh^re  banqueting  goes  on  to  an  extent  which 
is  sometimes  very  disgraceful. 

There  are,  however,  tea-houses,  which  are  licensed  for 
drinking  and  music,  and  are  the  scenes  of  orgies  even  more 
iiisgraceful  than  those  which  take  place  in  the  temple  gardens. 
Here  it  is  that  the  learned  Japanese  Aspasiaa  hold  their  courts. 
In  Nagasaki,  a  town  of  760  inhabitants,  there  are  750  tea- 
houses, 

Keliflpiis  eeremoniea  sometimes  diversify  the  scene.  That 
on  the  fssttTtl  pf  the  god  Sawa,  the  patron  of  the  towp,  is 
the  most  eofUNis.  It  lasts  several  days.  His  temple  is 
adorned  witl»  flags ;  the  people  are  in  their  holiday  clothes  ; 
the  altar  fs  gorgeous,  K  proeession  is  %  very  noisy  affiur, 
but  at  the  same  time  absurd  (  and  the  whole  thin£[  is,  like  the 
civilisatleo  of  the  eoustry,  in  striking  eontrast  with  Christianity, 
and  it  may  hers  be  remarked*  that  &ere  ia  really  no  ciTilisation 
extant  now,  exerpC  in  Chiistian  countries,  4  huntiag  |)fo« 
cession  is  something  equally  ludiiarous  and  novel. 

A  volcanic  eruption  occasionally  diversifies  the  monotony  of 
life  led  by  the  factors.  These  and  the  earthquakes  explain  the 
character  of  the  houses.  Siebold  gives  the  following  description 
of  a  scene  of  terror  and  desolation :— At  five  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  18th  of  the  first  month,  the  summit  of  the 
Wunzen  suddenly  sank,  and  smoke  and  vapour  burst  forth. 
On  the  6th  of  tiie  following  month,  an  eruption  occurred  in 
the  Brivonokubi  mountain,  situate  on  its  eastern  declivity, 
not  Ui  from  the  aummit^  On  the  2nd  of  the  third  month,  a 
Tiolcnt  earthquake,  felt  all  over  Kiusiu,  so  shook  Simabara, 
that  no  one  could  keep  hia  foet  Terror  and  confusion  reigned. 
Shock  followed  shock,  and  the  volcano  incessantly  vomited 
Btones,  ashes,  and  lava,  that  desolated  the  country  for  miles 
around.  At  noon  on  the  1st  of  the  fourth  month,  another 
earthquake  occutred,  followed  by  reiterated  shocks,  more  and 
more  violent.  Houses  were  overthrown,  and  enormous 
masaes  of  rock,  rolling  down  from  the  mountain,  crushed 
whatever  lay  in  their  way.    When  all  seemed  quiet  and  the 


danger  waa  believed  to  be  over,  aounds  like  the  roar  of 
artillery  were  heard  in  the  air  and  underground,  followed  by 
a  sudden  eruption  of  the  Myokenyama,  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Wunzendake.  A  large  part  of  this  mountain  was 
thrown  up  into  the  air ;  immense  masses  of  rock  fell  into  the 
sea ;  and  boiling  water,  bursting  through  the  crevices  of  the 
exploded  mountain,  poured  down,  overflowing  the  low  shore. 
The  meeting  of  the  two  waters  produced  a  phenomenon  that 
increased  the  general  terror.  The  whirling  eddies  formed 
waterspouts,  that  aimihilated  all  they  passed  over.  The 
devastation  wrought  in  the  peninsula  of  Simabara  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Figo,  by  these  united  earthquakea  and 
eruptions  of  the  Wunzendake,  with  its  collateral  craters^  is 
said  to  be  indescribable.  In  the  town  of  Simabara  every 
building  waa  thrown  down  except  the  castle,  the  cydopean 
waUs  of  which,  formed  of  colossal  blocks  of  stone,  defied  the 
general  destruction.  The  coast  of  Figo  was  so  altered  by  the 
ravages,  as  to  be  no  longer  recognisable.  Fifty-three 
thousand  human  beings  are  said  to  have  perished." 

The  journey  to  Yedo  to  visit  the  tiogaon^  or  military  chief  o. 
the  empire,  ia  a  duty  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  pil- 
grimage to  lieoca*  It  was  allowed  to  the  president  of  the 
factory  by  Oongen-6ama,  the  usurper,  as  were  many  other 
privileges,  which  the  Dutch  lost  by  asking  for  them  to  be 
renewed.  They  were  not  aware  that  to  ask  the  aon's  consent 
to  a  renewal  was  an  insult,  as  a  thing  given  once  was  given 
permanently. 

The  journey  is  the  more  tedious,  that  beda,  provbions,  etc., 
have  all  to  be  taken,  while  the  retinue  of  the  Dutchman  is  at 
least  two  hundred.  lie  travels  in  a  palanquin  of  the  first 
class,  and  is  in  fact  treated  in  all  things  like  a  native  prince. 
It  takes  seven  days  to  cross  Kiusiu ;  then  comes  a  short  sea 
voyage,  aometimes  twice  as  long  as  the  first  part,  the  travellers 
always  putting  up  at  an  island  for  the  night.  The  whole  time 
from  Dezima  to  Yedo  is  seven  weeks,  which  gives  a  very  quiet 
idea  of  Japanese  travelling.  The  roads  are  in  good  condition, 
the  accommodation  on  the  journey  ample,  while  there  are  some 
sights  well  worthy  of  being  seen. 

Siebold  appears  in  the  first  instance  to  have  been  struck  by 
a  Buddhist  temple  of  the  Ikko-scn  sect,  at  Yagami,  where  the 
party  dined  the  day  they  left  Nagasaki.  '*  It  presented,"  we 
are  told,  *'  a  rare  instance  of  a  Buddhist  temple,  that  may  be  . 
called  exempt  from  idols,  containing  only  a  single  image, 
designed  to  represent  the  one  only  god,  Amida.  The  bonzes  of 
this  sect  are  the  only  Buddhist  priests  in  Japan  allowed  to 
marry  and  to  eat  meat."  Their  faith,  Siebold  considers  to  be 
pure  monotheism. 

Another  curiosity  is  a  camphor-tree,  spoken  of  by  Kaempfer, 
in  the  year  1691.  It  was  then  celebrated  for  its  size,  hollow 
from  age,  and  supposed  to  measure  six  fathoms  in  circum- 
ference, though  from  its  stiMiding  on  a  hill  it  was  not  then 
netually  measured*  It  was  visited  by  Siebold  in  1826.  He 
found  it  still  healthy  and  rich  in  foliage,  though  136  years 
older.  He  and  his  pupils  measured  it,  and  he  gives  fifty 
feet  as  its  circumference,  adding,  that  fifteen  men  can  stand 

in  its  inside* 

A  coal  mine  was  one  of  the  most  curious  of  all  the  objects 
seen.  It  was  admirably  worked  and  very  productive ;  so  that, 
when  opened  to  commerce,  thia  country  will  have  the  means 
of  supporting  steam  navigation.  A  river  full  of  gold- dust,  and 
a  mountain  covered  by  snow  having  been  passed,  the  route 
became  more  varied.  Soon  after  leaving  Foesi,  the  Dutch 
deputation  begins  the  toilsome  ascent  of  another  mountain  or 
ridge,  which  must  be  crossed.  It  is  called  Fakone,  and  is 
said  likewise  to  ofL^t  splendid  views  of  mingled  fertility  and 
savage  nature.  At  a  spot  presenting  the  most  admired  of  these, 
an  establishment  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  travelling 
grandees,  vh^r®  tea,  confectionary,  and  other  dainties  are 
served  up  by  beautiful  damsels.  Upon  this  mountain  a  second 
guard  is  stutioued,  for  the  prevention  of  imlawful  ingress  and 
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^reH  into  and  out  of  Tedo ;  and  b  curioui  uiecdote  ii  told 
of  a  trick  put  upon  this  Fakonc  guud,  and  of  the  combined 
aitiflce  and  violence  b;  whicb  the  ezteniiTely  fearful  conse- 
qnenoei  of  that  trick  were  obviated. 

"An  inhabitant  of  Yedo,  named  FijOMjeiiion,  awidoirei 
with  two  children,  a  giil  and  a  boy,  waa  called  to  a  diatance  by 
boaiacM.  He  wa*  poor ;  he  knew  not  how  to  pronde  for  bia 
children  during  hia  abaenee,  and  reaolved  to  take  both  with 
him.  Accordingly,  he  dresied  hit  daughter  in  boy'a  iJothea, 
and  thui  paaaed  the  Fakone  guard  unauapected.  He  waa 
rqoieing  in  hii  lucceaa,  when^  man,  who  knew  what  chil- 
dren he  had,  joined  him,  congratulated  him  on  hia  good  luck. 


nounced  the  diacoyeiy  made,  and  the  imminent  int- 
offered  the  boy  aa  a  temporary  inbatitnte  for  tlie  di^atj  | 
girl,  and  told  Ihe  father  that  when  the  faUehood  of  tbe  tic:-  j 
■hould  bare  been  proved  by  both  tbe  children  appeaiHng  v  .  | 
boys,  he  might  very  fairly  fty  into  inch  a  rage  m»  to  kiL  iy  i 
accuaer.  The  kind  offer  waa,  of  coutae,  gratefhlly-  »ix*?a  | 
The  wilfully  dilatory  guard  arrived,  lutrounded  tbr  hvA 
aeiied  upon  Fiyoaayemon  and  the  children,  and  giadlj  pn. 
nounced  that  both  the  latter  were  boya.  The  informer,  lii. 
well  knewFiyoiayemon'ifamilyi  declared  that  aome  iBipon--ji 
had  been  practiaed,  which  the  accuacd  indignantly  reaecuu. 
drew  hi*  tword  and  atrook  off  tha  informn'a  bead.     Tit 


and  aaked  for  tomathingto  drink.  Tbe  alarmed  father  offisred 
a  trifle ;  the  man  demanded  a  «um  beynnd  hia  meana  ;  a 
quarrel  enaued,  and  the  angry  infonnet  ran  back  to  the  guard 
to  make  known  the  error  that  hiul  been  committed.  The 
whole  guard  waa  thunderatrack.  If  the  informer  ipoke  truth, 
and  the  fact  were  detected,  all  their  livea  were  forfeited ;  yet 
to  aend  a  party  to  ^tpreheud  the  ofijenden,  and  thua  actually 
betray  themielvea,  waa  now  unavoidable.  The  commanding 
officer,  however,  uw  hia  remedy.  He  delayed  the  detachment 
of  reluctant  pursuera  tufBciently  to  allow  a  meaaenger  with  a 
little  boy  to  outatrip  them.  The  meaatng^r  found  Fiyoaayemon 
and  hia  children  relreahing  themaelvea  at  an  inn;  he  an- 


delighted  guard  exclaimed,  that  tuch  a  liar  had  only  met  bii 
deaert,  aud  relumed  to  their  poit ;  while  the  father,  receiving 
back  hia  daughtn>inatead  of  the  aubatituted  boy,  went  hia 
Wiy  rejoicing."* 

The  approach  to  Yedo  ia  repreaented  in  oar  engnving  above. 
We  have  alao  given  aome  repieeentationa  of  archery  aa  practiaed 
in  Japan  on  the  oppoaite  page. 

The  town  of  Yedo  la  paved  with  atone,  with  regular-built 
houaei,  ahopa,  vaat  crowda,  toutera  at  tba  doon  crying  out 
the  goods,  and  very  much  reminding  one  of  London  in  its 

*  ntilBgb'i "  Jipanne  Annala.'' 
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■-  <  y   Mtd  bustle.    It  u  ui  immenie  pltce,  with,  Kima  uj,      Hrranti  of  tli  kindi,  ind  it  tanouaded  b;  •  dil«b.    No  one 
^OO,  otben  800,000  of  inhkbitkati.     The  imperial  paUee      can  gire  mneh  account  of  the  toiro,  bocaiue  of  tlw  itriet 


ukei   ihree   boun   to  walk   round   it.    It  ia  a  faat  town      (eclmion  in  which  all  tiavelten  aie  kept.    The  Ti«t  b 
'   in  1   town,    with    har«ma,    bomea    for    functionariet   and      ziognon  appeal*  to  be  a  Terj  l«diaaa  ceremony. 
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THE  FUNGUS  TRIBE, 


CHAPTBR  IT. 


Dr.  Badbam,  the  author  f^om  whom  we  have  io  fVequently 
quoted,  says  :^**  For  the  single  rousfaioom  that  we  eat,  how 
many  hundred*  there  be  that  retaliate  and  prey  upun  ua  in 
return.  To  enumerate  but  a  few,  and  thote  of  the  microscopic 
kinds :  the  Afueor  mucedo,  that  upawns  upon  ovr  dried  preserves  ; 
the  Aseqphono  muredo^  that  makes  our  bread  mouldy ;  the  Uredo 
aeffetym,  that  bums  Ceres  out  of  her  own  corn-fields;  the 
Uredo  ruhigo,  whose  rust  is  still  more  destructiye;  and  the 
Pueeinia  graminis^  whose  voracity  sets  com- laws  and  burners 
at  defiance,  are  all  funguses."  The  main  body  of  those  fungi 
which  make  war  on  man  ar«  nicroecopic ;  yet  so  strong  and 
indefeasible  are  they  in  their  multitudes  and  their  pertinacity, 
that  man  has  in  moat  instaaoes  no  power  to  withstand  their 
forces.  Their  very  miftiiteiieaa  is  ia  their  favour,  &>r  who  can 
stand  against  an  inviailvliiy  nolselesis,  and  scentless,  foe,  whose 
very  pretence  he  has  no  meMw  of  detecting  until  he  has  fairly 
taken  possession  of  his  property  at  every  assailable  point  ?  To 
the  list  given  above,  we  must  add  many  more.  There  is  the 
Ergot  {Spermmdia  clavus),  a  species  which  infests  grasses  and 
com.  When  developed  in  the  latter,  it  produces  the  most 
dreadful  dinease  in  those  who  unfortunately  partake  of  the 
infected  grain.  It^is  chiefiy  found  in  rye,  but  happily  not 
very  frequpntly  met  with  in  this  country.  Berkley  says :  '*  It 
is  most  curious  that  this  production,  when  occurring  in  great 
abundance  among  rye,  as  it  does  frequently  when  that  grain  is 
extensively  cultivated,  and  unavoidably  composing  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  bread,  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  moat 
fearful  and  distressing  diseases  with  wliich  the  human  race  is 
afflicted;  in  which  the  limbs  gradually  waste  away  with 
horrible  pain,  and  eventually  fall  off."  This  little  fundus, 
though  so  dangerous  in  its  effects  when  eaten,  is  nevertheless 
invaluable  for  its  medicinal  uses.  It  is  a  little  cylindrical 
horn<shaped  body;  purple- black  without,  and  white  or 
purplish  inside.    • 

Whether  the  injury  to  human  life  of  which  we  have  spoken 
Is  caused  by  the  fungus  itkelf,  or  by  the  decomposed  and 
corrupted  state  of  the  corn  to  which  it  belongs,  is  still  a 
matter  of  quef>tion  amoncst  the  learned,  and  one  on  which  we 
can,  of  course,  form  no  jud^mpnt. 

The  genera  which  chiffly  affect  the  cereal  produce  of  our 
land  are  the  Urcdinea  and  Puccinite,  The  former  genus  takes 
its  name  from  uro,  a  Latin  word,  signifying  *'  to  bum,"  or 
"  storch,"  the  discolourations  and  spots  on  the  planta  in- 
fested by  these  fungi  having  been  formerly  attributed  to 
bld»ts  or  injuries  caused  by  the  atmosphere  or  the  heavenly 
bodies  There  are  two  species  of  this  genus  that  are  almost 
equUly  dreaded  by  the  farmer ;  one  called  **the  smut"  {Vredo 
aegetum)^  the  other,  **  the  bunt"  {Ureda  caries). 

The  former  of  these  takes  its  rise  within  the  glume  of  living 
plants,  and  grows  with  such  rapidity  as  spee<Kly  to  fill  the 
interior  space  and  burst  through  the  epidermis,  when  it 
appears  like  a  profuse  black  dust,  whi^,  if  flderoscopically 
examined,  is  found  to  consist  of  adotrfe,  perletflly  spherical 
sporules.  Withering  says  of  this  speeiea:  "It  consist*  of 
very  minute,  egg-shaped,  atemless  eapaules,  at  first  white^  but 
the  thin  white  soon  bursting,  it  pours  out  a  qlMOitity  of  brown- 
black  powder  mixed  with  wool-like  fibres." 

The  other  species,  U,  earie$  (fig.  1),  is  very  common  in 
wheat,  and  exceedingly  injurioiss,  as  it  not  cnly  destroys 
the  ear  on  which  it  grows,  but  every  grain  wtth  which  the 
infected  individuals  come  in  contaet  It  Is  iaehided  withia 
the  germ  of  the  wheat,  and  the  spores,  l>hi^  are  exactly 
spherical,  are  longer  than  those  of  the  abwe«ttamed  speeies 
{U.  segeium).  and  qnite  black.  When  crushed  they  emit  s 
most  fetid  odour,  which  is  eonmunieated  to. the  wMe  sample 
of  wheat  with  which  the  bunty  grains  are  associated.  Mr. 
Berkley  says  of  all  the  com-inleujing  fungi :  •'  The  growth  of 
theee  parasites  depends  so  much  on  accidental  circumstances, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  experienced  cultivators  to 
guard  against  it  entirely  ;  but  the  evil  isjgreatly  lessened  by 
careful  choice  of  seed,  and  b   <»teeping  it  in  solutions  of  different 


substances,  which  destroy  the  vegetative  power  of  the  cporss 
of  these  parasites,  etc." 

The  other  genus,  Pueeinia,  is  of  as  evil  a  nmture  as  \>. 
Vredines.  The  disease  termed  "the  mildew"  in  wbea:  • 
produced  by  one  of  th<  se  {Pueeinia  graminiM,  fig.  2),  a  fuc^v* « 
diminutive  that  a  single  Uoma  (or  pore  in  a  stem  or  iesT 
itself  a  thing  invisible  to  an  ordinary  eye,  will  produce  h*  s 
twenty  to  forty  of  these  fungi  r  and  each  of  these  exqu^ib.T 
minute  plants  will  bring  forth  at  least  a  hundred  spora  s 
seeds.  The  seeds  are  not  much  heavier  than  air ;  and  ix  u-l' 
easily  be  conceived  that  even  a  single  stem  of  wheat  or  gruf 
when  beset  with  these  mischievous  parasites,  will  not  be  k- ; 
in  infecting  aU  the  eom^  not  only  in  the  field  where  m 
ix^ured  wheat  grows,  but  in  all  those  s^acent  to  ic 

The  first  appearance  of  this  blight  is  usually  in  the  spiic^ 
or  early  in  the  summer,  when  it  artaee  in  the  form  of  oraofs- 
coloured  streaks,  whjsii  afterwards  assume  a  deep  chocol&»' 
brown.  The  tufts  of  this  fungus  are  dense  and  often  confiut  nt 
and  forming  long  parallel  lines  (fig  2,  d).  The  spores  sic 
contained  in  a  tubercular  doable-celled  case,  and  are  h\M.k. 
this  case  is  supported  by  a  filiform  peduncle  or  stem,  si 
seen  in  fig.  2,  b. 

There  is  a  fungus  eitoesdingly  like  this,  if  not  the  saai« 
which  infects  bsrberry-trees.  It  is  larger;  but  as  difiera: 
soils  produce  different-sised  specimens  of  the  same  species  ci 
fruit  and  other  vegetables,  so  may  different  living  soil  nouri>}s 
the  same  parasite  into  more  or  less  luxuriance.  It  is  certab, 
at  all  events,  that  wheat  or  other  com  grown  in  the  neigt< 
bourhood  of  the  barberry-tree  always  gets  blighted  with  iM 
Puceiniaf  and  it  is, -therefore,  not  tmreasonable  to  think  that  Ji 
may  be  intected  by  it.  It  has  been  suggested  (and  prob«biv 
with  reason),  that  the  reproductive  particles  or  spores  of  thi^ 
and  other  fungi  are  diispertied  by  the  air,  and  sucked  in  wiifa 
the  water  which  falls  on  them  into  the  earth,  whence  thrv 
are  absorbed  by  the  pores  of  plants,  and  so  introduced  into 
their  system.  In  other  cases,  where  they  have  lodged  on  the 
leavea  or  other  external  surface  of  the  plants,  they  are  washed 
by  the  rain  into  the  stoinata  or  mouths  with  which  the  cutic.€ 
of  almost  all  plants  is  thickly  beset,  and  by  means  of  which 
they  drink  in  a  portion  of  the  dew  and  rain  from  heaven  ;  an<^ 
these  spring  up  and  grow,  intercepting  the  supplies  oi 
moisture  from  the  plant,  and  at  the  same  time  interfering  with 
its  functions  of  respiration,  by  blocking  up  the  pores ;  anii 
thus  they  weaken  and  destroy  the  planta  on  which  tht-y  teed, 
BO  that  the  grains  on  a  stalk  of  wheat  infected  by  this  disease 
are  not  ha>f  the  sise,  nor  have  they  the  same  propoitiondre 
amount  of  farina  thst  thone  grown  on  healthy  stems  po»»e^s. 
It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  tact,  adduced  by  the  best  autho- 
rities, tiiit  these  poor  dlmintitive  grains  will,  if  sown,  produce 
as  fine  a  crop  as  the  finest  aad  most  flourishing  seeds.  Thb 
is  worthy  of  remark,  ss,  though  useless  or  nearly  so  fur  foud, 
the  withered  grams  may  thus  be  turned  to  account,  and  save 
the  farmer's  better  sasaplCB  for  other  uses. 

But  it  is  not  on  our  eom- fields  only  that  a  plague  of  fangi 
feats ;  these  HUh  pueeinim  attack  the  leaves  of  plum  and  other 
fruit-trees,  devoid  the  fiuids  of  our  bean-^lanta,  and  scatter 
themselves  in  destructive  srmcies  over  our  raspberry- bu^ihet 
ftnd  our  rose- beds  (figs.  Sand  4).  .There  are  some  forty  or 
BMrre  species  l^hsch  spread  themselves  in  all  directions  on  the 
leaves  and  stens  of  our  plants  and  fiow^s,  nor  ever  cease  their 
ravages  uatO  they  have  destroyed  the  vitality  of  whateyer 
pari  they  touch. 

But  We  must  now  turn  to  another  class  of  fungi— those 
irhich  beset  our  dainties  under  the  name  of  "  mould."  There 
Is  so  interesting  an  account  of  this  production  in  a  papc: 
published  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary,  that  we  cdimot  | 
do  better  than  transcribe  a  part  of  it  as  it  stands.  ^'U, 
during  the  wrarm  weather,  we  put  aside  a  bit  of  br»ad,  or  a 
slice  of  apple,  pear,  melon,  or  a  turnip  or  pouto- pealing,  if 
nothmg  better  is  at  hand,  we  shall  find  in  a  few  days  that  all 
those  substances  will  have  assumed  a  mouldy  appesrance. 
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e  a  little  of  this  nunild  gently  off  on  thfi  point  of  a  pen* 
«,  and  aubject  it  to  tbe  inicroacope  :  you  see  in  the 
ilfied  bread  a  grove  of  tall  atallLB,  each  vith  a  round  head 
htly  flattaoed ;  in  ehort,  a  muahroom  in  miniature.  This 
tie  Mucor  vnficedo  (fig.  6,  a),  the  fungus  of  the  bread-mould, 
iile  ireah  ^d  young,  they  ire  of  a  beautiful  milk-white 
>UT  ;  gradually  they  Assume  a  yellowish  tinge.  The  stalks 
8o  transparent  as,  under  a  good  magnifying  power,  to  show 
cellular  structure  inside;  the  bulb  also  now  exhibits, 
ler  a  thin  bark  or  skin,  a  number  of  minute  circular  bodies, 
arranged  in  a  compact  form  :  these  are  the  spores  or  seeds. 
;«•  r  a  day  or  two  more,  the  fuAgi  begin  to  ripen,  and  assume 
brownish  tint;  the  bulbs  blacken;  the  id^in  bunits,  and 
unaerable  afiores  are  scattered  about,  many  floating  away  in 
!  air.  Thia  forest  of  mould,  like  larger  ones,  is  liable  to 
•identa.  You  may  see  in  one  comer,  for  instance,  that  the 
of  bread  forming  the  soil  has  cracked ;  thus  a  fimgus  has 
en  loosened  at  the  root,  and  it  falls  down,  we  may  suppose, 
th  a  crash,  though  we  still  desiderate  instruments  to 
iguify  and  make  audible  the  sound.  Nevertheless,  the 
ectB  of  tbe  fall  are  visible  in  the  breaking  down  of  neigh- 
uring  sterna,  and  in  the  premature  scattering  of  the  seed, 
ou  may  see,  too,  sometimes  the  scattered  seeds  collect  upon 
le  or  two  plants,  and,  enveloping  them,  entirely  destroy  their 
tality,  and  thus  cause  old,  rotten-looking  stiunps." 
It  would  indeed  be  curious  ai.d  interesting  if  any  instru- 
ents  could  be  discovered  which  would  extend  the  scope  of 
le  other  senses  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  what  has 
sen  done  for  that  of  sight.  If  we  could  hear  the  sounds 
nitte«l  by  microscopic  insects,  and  smell  the  odours  exhaled 
om  invisible  and,  as  we  now  believe,  scentless  microscopic 
?getables,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  new  and  remarkable 
bcnomena  would  be  made  known  to  us.  But  such  discoveries 
ftnain  aa  yet  unthought  of. 

But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  mouldiness  which 
re  lind  on  our  eatables  is  always  a  crop  of  the  same  species  of 
mgus,  or  even  of  different  species  of  the  same  genus.  It  is 
.ot  80.  The  kinds  which  infest  the  apple  and  the  pear  are 
ifferent,  and  those  which  "  rot  and  then  fatten  on"  our 
Tapes,  plums,  and  raspberries,  are  all  different  from  each 
aher.  Then  there  are  other  kinds  which  fluat  in  our 
ertnented  liquorp ;  whilst  others  again  are  found  within  the 
lutshell ;  and  even  within  the  innermost  cavities  of  the 
ralnut.  Some,  *'  like  leeches,  stick  to  the  bulbs  of  plants,  and 
tuck  them  dry  ;*'  whilst  others,  not  content  with  a  vegetable 
iiet,  lay  hold  of  the  hoofs  of  horses  and  the  horns  of  cattle ; 
lay,  worse  and  worse  may  be  said ;  for  instances  have  been 
mown  of  the  lungs  and  other  organs  of  human  beings  having 
been  beset  by  these  all- destructive  little  beings.  It  is  also 
recordsd  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  mouth,  whether  of 
man  or  woman,  where  the  teeth  are  not  more  or  less  the 
habitats  of  these  vegetables,  which,  it  is  said,  ckn  be  kept  off 
only  by  the  free  use  of  a  well-soaped  tooth-brush. 

Foogi  not  only  prey  on  objects  which  are  members  of  other 

families  than  their  own,  but  they  unscrupulo' -c^ly  devour  each 

other.    Many  of  the  Pileati  have  parasitic  fungi,  wnich  attach 

themselves  solely  to  them,  never  attacking  any  other  species. 

One  sort  settles  itself  on  dried  Agarict;  another  only  on  moist 

decaying  ones;  whilst  a  third  devours  only  the  flesh  of  a 

particular  Boletut,    Dr.  Badham  says  :  **  Few  minute  objects 

are  more  beautiful  than  these  mucidinous  fangi  fungorum.    A, 

common  one  besets  the  back  of  some  of  the  Rtusula  in  decay, 

spreading  over  it,  especially  if  the  weather  be  moist,  like  thin 

flocks  of  light' wool,  presenting  on  the  second  day  a  bluish 

tint  on  the  surface.'    Under  a  powerful  magnifier  myriads  of 

Uttle  glass-like  stalks  are  brought  into  view,  which  bifurcate 

again  and  again ;  each  ultimate  head  ending  in  a  semilucent 

head,  or  button,  at  first  blue,  and  afterwards  black ;  which, 

^hen  it  comes  to  burst,  scatters  the  spores,  which  are  then 

g(uiuier  the  microscope)  seen  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  delicate 

iiUmentsry  stalks,  like  so  many  minute  limpets,    'iliere  is  a 

very  beautiful  fungus  called  "  the  pencilled  mould  "  (Ajp^r* 

0a  peniciilatuit    ^«  ^)>  which  clusters  its  pretty  beaded 

^&&&e\8  on  the  dried  plants  in  our  herbarioraa.     This  little 


plant  consists  of  a  stem  and  a  eli;ster  of  spprules  at  the  top^ 
nop  unlike  a  brush  with  a  handle.  AsperffiUus  is  the  name  of 
the  brush  with  which  the  holy  water  is  sprinkled  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  from  this  resemblance  the  genus  takes 
its  name.  Nmmtupora  Carpini  (fig.  6,  |2  )  is  another  curious 
species.  This  infests  the  dead  wood  of  the  Hornbeam,  ijta 
singular  black  spores  escaping  from  their  fiat  cases,  and 
thrusting  themselves  upwards  in  the  form  of  tendrils.  Then 
there  axe  the  many  species  of  Spharia,  which  raise  their 
little  button- like  forms  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  stud 
them  over  with  sphere*Uke  gems,  some  yellow,  others  scarlet, 
brown,  black,  orange,  white,  crimson,  and  a  hundred  other 
tints  of  richest  dye.  Sometimes  these  wonderfully  varied 
little  fungi  are  sessile  on  the  substance  they  have  selected  tor 
their  habitat,  as  at  fig.  7,  e,  d,  and  e ;  at  others  they  are  raised 
on  stalks.  Some  have  smooth  visible  orifices  through  which 
the  spores  escape ;  in  others,  these  openings  are  hairy ;  and  in 
some  species  they  are  not  visible  at  all. 

Besides  frequenting  living  plants,  and  closely  besetting  their 
leaves  and  branches,  fungi  o/  this  genus  are  found  abundantly 
on  the  bark  of  dead  branches,  and  even  on  the  wood  where  the 
bark  haa  been  removed.  They  frequent  also  the  flock  of  Ago' 
ries;  and  one  species,  '*the  nest-hke  Sphasria,"  is  found  in 
the  little  hollows  of  bean-roots,  whilst  others  cluster  on 
apples  that  are  lying  on  the  ground,  the  stems  of  reeds,  or  even 
on  the  naked  earth.  There  are  some  species  which  take  up 
their  abode  and  obtain  their  sustenance  from  dead  larva^, 
pupee,  and  spiders'  eggs;  whilst  one,  cannibal* like,  **the 
red  Parasitic  Sphseria,"  sucks  the  blood  of  some  of  the 
species  of  its  own  genus.  So  numerous  are  the  species  which 
rank  imder  this  genus,  that  201  are  catalogued  by  Berkley. 

Jiacodium  ceUare,  **  the  mouse-skin  byssus,"  is  the  fungus 
which  festoons  and  covers  the  walls  of  our  wine-cellars.  For 
specimens,  Badham  refers  us  to  the  "  London  Docks,  pauim, 
where  he  pays  his  unwelcome  visits,  and  is  in  even  worse 
odour  than  the  excisemen."  Loudon  tells  us  that  it  takes  its 
name  from  a  word  *'  used  among  the  Qreeks  "  for  a  worthless, 
worn-out,  ragged  garment,  which  has  been  applied  to  the  pre- 
sent genus  in  allusion  to  the  dirty,  interwoven,  cloth- like 
substance  with  which  it  clothes  whatever  it  grows  on.  R, 
eeUare  is  the  black  substance  which  overruns  the  bottles  of 
the  wine-merchant,  and  which  often  hangs  in  long  thick 
festoons  from  the  sides  and  roof  of  his  wine-cellars. 

Thiere  is  a  very  curious  species  of  fungus  which  is  found 
overspreading  the  thing  on  which  it  grows  like  froth. 
Withering,  on  the  authority  of  Stackhouse,  thus  describes 
it : — '*  Its  first  appearance  is  like  custard  spilt  upon  the  grass 
or  leaves.  This  soon  becomes  frothy,  and  then  contracts 
around  the  blades  of  grass  or  leaves  in  the  form  of  little 
tubercles  united  together.  On  examining  it  in  its  different 
stages  under  the  microscope,  it  first  appeared  like  a  cluster  of 
bubbles,  irregulsrly  shaped,  and  melting  into  one  another. 
In  the  second  stage  it  appeared  imbricated,  or  tiled,  with  open 
cells,  the  edges  of  the  cells  beautifully  waved.  A  blackish 
powdery  matter,  on  the  surface  of  the  cells,  now  gives  the 
plant  a  grayish  cast.  In  the  third  stage,  the  wavy  imbrication 
disappears,  and  the  plant  settles  with  minute  tubercles  united 
together.  Some  of  these  are  closed ;  but  many  of  them  appear 
as  if  torn  open,  and  out  of  the  cavity  emerge  little  downy 
strings,  with  irregular-shspad  terminations,  and  other  similar 
irregular  bodies  on  the  same  strings,  Uke  the  heads  of  some  of 
the  genus  Mueor," 

The  blight  which  has  lately  beset  the  vines  and  trees 
whence  we  have  be^  used  to  obtain  our  supplies  of  raisins 
and  currants  (which,  if  it  continues  to  exert  its  evil  infiuence, 
will  reduce  poor  John  Bull  to  the  necessity  of  finding  a  substi- 
tute for  the  delight  of  the  nation,  plum-pudding),  is  said  to 
be  produced  by  a  growth  ol  fungi ;  but  whether  this  is  so  is, 
as  yet,  scarcely  an  ascertained  fact. 

From  all  we  have  said,  our  readers  will  not  be  slow  ia 
admitiing  that,  minute  as  these  Uttle  plants  are,  and  ap- 
parently insignificant,  they  are  capable  of  being  made,  in  the 
hands  of  God,  instruments  of  most  serious  and  destructive 
effects,  not  only  to  the  peaparty,  but  also  to  the  life  ef  man. 
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W«  miut  not,  homTer,  forget,  tluit  tltfaough  tome  of  the  out  leenu  to  hnr*  ■  ipecial  e 

fangOM  tribe  are  nndoabtedly  mott  mjurioui  in  their  laTsgn  of  teftTensen,  bf  uding  the  tnultitadiiiona  hiM  of  ^ 

when  they  beeet  onr  eropi  or  attack  oui  timber,  yet  it  cannot  reptilea,  and  other  derotu-en,  in  lemoTing   decayed  ok 

be  qoeetioned  that  the  whole  tribe  ha*  a  Tcry  impoitant  pait  (both  animal  andngetftble),  which,  if  left  to  pntzefy,  aniU 

to  play  in  the  eoooomy  of  nature,  and  i>  exceedingly  useful  to  many  initancea  become  deatructiTe  both  to  the  combr.  ■ 

M  in  many  wayi.    We  have  eeen  that  aome  of  them  an  health  of  thoae  highn  being*  to  whom  it  )ub  yleHcdGcj 
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eepable  of  being  turned  to  important  umb  aa  a  nutritiona  and 
wholeeotne  article  of  diet,  and  that  othera  hare  medicinal 
piopeniea  which  render  them  highly  ralnable.  One  kind  ii 
employed  in  making  ink,  another  ia  used  in  the  place  of 
leather,  whilat  aeveral  kinda  are  lerviceable  in  dyeing. 
Beeidea  theae  and  other  indiTtdoal  uaet,  the  tribe  through- 


place  the  whole  creation  in  subjection ;  and  thoa  the  lUou 
of  thia  tribe  of  the  vrgetable  kingdom  &om  the  eanL  ml 
prove  infinitely  more  injurioua  to  their  intereata  than  tlltl 
ravage*  of  thoae  apeciea  which  combine  agiinn  them  in  <) 
form  of  "  »mut,"  "bunt,"  "»ildew,"  "mould,"  or  "dry-M^ 
or  whatever  elie  could  pouibly  be. 
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STATDI  OP  BIK   nOBlBT   FIKl,   ST   OIBBON,   IS  ITIBTUTNSTIIt  1 


It  ii  Hidom  thU  u  imputikl  eitimate  can  b«  formed  of  the  tlieir  own  itj  tlirough  the  coloured  glus  of  faction,  and  It 

thincttt  of  tbote  who  have  played  a  prommenl  part  on  the  ii  only  when  time  hai   tempered   the  fury  of  the  paa^fon 

"ma  of  politica  until  a  conaiderable  time  hai  elapted  after  engendered  by  party  lesl  and  antajoniam  that  the  real  wirth 

ttniOTtl  from  the  tcene  of  their  labours.    They  are  Tiewed  in  of  their  Uboura  can  be  diaceiued  and  appieciatcd.     But  nith 
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Sir  Robert  Feel  the  case  is  otherwise ;  his  measures  were  of 
so  thoroughly  practical  a  character  that  common  senSe  is 
sufficient  to  form  an  estimate  of  them ;  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  highest  meed  of  praise  that  can  be  awarded  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  labours  for  the  present  generation  as  well  as  for 
posterity. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  baronet  of 
the  name,  and  grandson  of  Mr.  Peel,  of  Peel  Cross,  in  Lan- 
cashire. The  former  was  a  cotton  manufacturer  at  Bury,  in 
that  county,  and  realised  a  large  fortune  in  business,  chiefly 
by  his  success  in  bringing  into  operation  the  machine  known 
as  the  ** spinning-jenny."  Having  strenuously  supported 
the  political  and  commercial  system  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  presented 
the  government  with  the  munificent  gift  of  £10,000  for  the 
purposes  of  the  war  with  France,  he  was,  in  1801,  created  a 
baronet ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  introduced  a  bill  into 
parliament  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  apprentices  employed 
in  the  cotton  and  woollen  trades.  He  was  the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  cotton  goods  in  England,  employing  no  less  than 
fifteen  thousand  hands ;  and  the  fortune  which  he  accumu- 
lated enabled  him  to  place  all  his  children  in  a  position  of 
affluence  long  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1830,  at 
the  age  of  eighty. 

His  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  Feb.  5, 
1788,  and  received  his  education  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  at 
both  of  which  places  he  was  distinguished  by  the  diligence 
with  which  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  the  invariable  decorum 
of  his  manners.  At  the  university  he  took  the  degrees  of 
M.A.  and  D.C.L.,  and  on  leaving  it,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  was  returned  for  the  Irish  borough  of  Cashel,  then  a  pocket 
constituency,  and  still  notoriously  corrupt.  His  father's 
wealth  and  the  favour  of  Pitt  caused  the  young  H.P.  to  be 
selected  to  second  the  address  on  the  opening  of  the  session 
of  1810,  the  tendencies  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the 
political  character  of  a  ministry  headed  by  Perceval,  Liver- 
pool, and  Sidmouth.  His  talent  for  debating  and  his  capacity 
for  public  business  were  soon  perceived,  and  in  1611  he  wu 
appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  post 
now  filled  by  his  second  son,  Mr.  Frederick  Peel,  m'ember  for 
Bury.  In  the  following  year  he  became  Chief  Secretary  fof 
Ireland,  a  post  which  he  held  for  six  years,  his  policy  being  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  despotic  and  bigoted  government 
which  then  prevailed,  and  of  which  his  colleague,  Castle- 
reagh,  was  the*  congenial  representative. 

In  1817  he  was  elected  one  of  the  membeie  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  a  constituency  to  which  the  ultra- High  Church 
and  extreme  Conservative  views  he  then  held  were  recom- 
mendations more  valuable  than  any  others ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  resigned  the  Irish  Secretaryship,  and  imdertook 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Bank  Committee,  in  which  capacity 
he  introduced  his  bill  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments, 
generally  known  as  Peers  Currency  Bill,  though  the  chief 
merit  of  the  project  belonged  to  Hf.  Horner.  This  measure 
has  been  much  assailed,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  dUring 
the  period  that  has  since  elapsed,  but  its  principles  have  been 
adhered  to  by  every  successive  administration.  In  1822  he 
succeeded  Lord  Sidmouth  as  Home  Secretary,  with  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  being  regarded  as  the  champion  of  ihe  anti- 
Romanist  party,  he,  to  a  certain  extent,  divided  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  celebrated  Canning. 
*  Among  many  other  excellent  measures  which  he  brought 
forward  diiring  this  period  of  his  parliamentary  career,  his 
admirable  and  humane  plans  for  the  reform  of  the  criminal 
code,  which  were  carried  in  1826,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Previously  to  this,  in  1820,  Mr.  Peel  had  entered  the  matri- 
monial state  with  the  daughter  of  General  Sir  John  Floyd, 
who  was  second  in  command  $t  the  storming  of  Seringapatam ; 
and  by  this  lady  he  had  five  sons  and  two  drftighters,  the 
eldest  of  the  former,  who  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  having 
been  for  several  jears  attached  to  the  Swiss  embassy.  On 
the  dissolution  of.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool's  administration  in 
1827,  and  the  succession  of  Canning,  at  that  time  the  brightest 
star  in  the  political  firmament,  to  the  premiership,  Mr.  Peel 
and  five  of  his  colleagues  retired  from  office,  through  open  and 


avowed  hostility  to  the  views  entertained  by  that  emiser 
statesman  on  the  question  of  Roman  Catholic  emancip^ 
Canning,  after  a  very  brief  enjoyment  of  the  sweets  of  cr.  .< 
died  in  August  of  the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  hy  'j 
weak  and  equally  short-lived  administration  of  Lord  Ooderi 
which  again  gave  place,  in  January,  1828,  to  the  strosf 
government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  This  cabinet  mus: ' 
regarded  as  representing  the  school  of  Sidmouth  and  Oaj  J 
reagh,  from  which  Canning  was  a  seceder.  Mr.  Peel  ^m 
appointed  to  the  Home  Office  under  the  great  duke,  and  alai 
immediately  received  from  Lord  John  Russell,  then  an  aeti 
leader  of  the  Reform  party,  a  signal  defeat  on  the  Te&t  r 
Corporation  Acts,  the  repeal  of  which  the  government,  hovrr. 
reluctantly,  were  obliged  to  concede.  Peel,  indeed,  opp%: 
but  a  feeble  resistance  to  Lord  John's  measure ;  and  it  is  p: 
bable  that  he  already  saw  the  necessity  to  his  future  fame  i 
a  departure  from  those  worn-out  dogmas  which  had  hithtrtj 
governed  the  country,  and  to  which  he  had  thus  far  clQ«e^ 
adhered.  In  1829.  the  Catholic  Disabilities  Bill  was  intr^ 
duced  by  the  government, — ^not  apparently  from  changed  cc^ 
victions  on  the  subject,  but,  as  the  Duke  of  Welliiig:d 
stated  in  the  Upper  House,  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  civil  %Ti 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Peel  expressed  himself  in  \ 
similar  manner :  — "  He  should  follow  the  example  of  iH 
pilot,"  he  said,  **  who  did  not  always  steer  the  same  cour^ 
to  guard  his  ship  from  danger,  but  a  different  course  ucdj 
different  circumstances  as  they  arose,  in  order  to  save  tM 
vessel  from  the  very  dangers  which  the  captain  and  the  en  I 
most  dreaded." 

The  bill  was  carried,  and  the  excitement  produced  br  I 
throughout  the  United  Kingdoln  was  immense.  It  was  a  ni 
and  striking  instance  of  a  measure  of  justice  and  amelioratij 
being  brought  into  operation  by  a  government  in  opposidon  i 
public  opinion.  The  ultra- Protestants  laboured  to  raise  tt 
spirit  of  bigotry,  and  relume  the  torches  that  fired  the  metd 
polls  in  1780;  they  accused  Peel  of  having  betrayed  thed 
and  so  great  was  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  his  co: 
itttuents  at  Oxford,  that  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  resi^ 
his  seat.  He  again  presented  himself  as  a  candidate,  howevd 
but  men's  passions  were  too  fiercely  excited  for  the  voice  i 
reason  to  be  heard,  and  he  was  rejected  for  Sir  Robert  H.  Inglii 
who  kept  the  seat  till  the  present  session  of  1854.  £y  i 
arrangement  with  Sir  M.  Lopez,  uncle  of  the  baronet  of  thi 
name  who  lately  represented  South  Devon,  he  was  returns 
for  the  dose  borough  of  Westbury;  but  his  father  djing  i 
1880,  he  succeeded  to  the  representation  of  Tarn  worth  alosj 
with  the  baronetcy,  and  continued  to  sit  for  that  borough  til 
his  death.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  gave  sud 
an  impetus  to  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  that  ih 
ministry  saw  that  resistance  to  the  popular  demand,  weakecd 
as  the  Conservative  party  was  by  the  divisions  created  by  thj 
Catholic  emancipation  question,  would  be  ineffectual ;  and,  'j 
avoid  facing  it,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  conveniently  ted 
occasion,  from  a  defeat'^on  Sir  H.  Pamell's  question  for  i 
revision  of  the  civil  list,  to  retire  from  office. 

Sir  Robert  now  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  thi 
Conservative  party,  which  arrayed  itself  for  the  great  strjg;;li 
of  parliamentary  reform.  His  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bij 
introduced  by  the  Grey  administration,  which  had  succeeded 
that  of  the  Iron  Duke,  was  able  and  persevering*  but  fruitless 
the  popular  cause  triumphed,  because  the  people  were  uni'M 
and  had  confidence  in  their  leaders.  That  confidence  waj 
betrayed,  and  partial  success  divided  one  section  of  the  peopli 
from  the  other;  for  each  class  becomes  conservative  as  il 
acquires  its  share  of  political  power.  Grey  and  Broughaii 
took  office  in  the  zenith  of  their  popularity,  the  latter  in  par< 
ticular  having  enunciated  opinions  during  the  Reform  agitation 
that  he  would  now  denounce  as  anarchical  and  subTersire. 
These  men  have  never  been  surpassed  in  violence  of  decJuma- 
tion  while  the  field  was  yet  unwon ;  but  no  sooner  were  theji 
in  possession  of  the  Treasury  •  benches  than  they  began  to 
prevaricate,  to  belie  their  solemn  promises,  and  to  initmte  a 
reactionary  policy.  Retribution  speedily  followed ;  they  were 
expelled  £rom  office  in  1834,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  sent  ios 
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m  Rome  to   form  a  new  administration.    He  had  recon- 
icted  hiB  party  on  the  basis  of  the  altered  constitution  of  the 
use  of  Commons;   but  ability  and  organisation  did  not 
Tent  it  from  being  outvoted  on  the  first  night  of  the  session, 
the  election  of  speaker ;  and  being  thrice  defeated  on  the 
ih.  Tithe  Bill,   the  Peel  administration  went  out  in  April, 
U5,  and  -was  succeeded  hj  that  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  the 
^ligs.     In.  May,  1839,  the  ministry  were  defeated  on  the 
naica   Bill»    and  retired  for  a  time  from  office;  but  Sir 
tbert  having   stipulated  that  her  Majesty  should  dismiss 
i  Whfg  ladies  of  her  household,  as  necessary  to  his  inde- 
idcnt  action,  a  feminine  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him, 
lich  obliged  bim  to  resign  the  reins  of  government  almost  as 
)n   as  be  bad  grasped  them.     Melbourne  and  the  Whigs 
;uriied  to  office,  exulting  in  the  success  which  had  resulted 
im   the   macbinations  of  their  ladies,  but  so  damaged  in 
putation,  tbat'the  conservative  leader  rose  more  rapidly  in 
»pulaT  estimation  as  chief  of  the  opposition  than  he  probably 
:>uld  baTe  done  at  that  time  as  head  of  an  administration. 
The  retrogressive  tendencies  and  administrative  incapacity 
'  the  Wbigs    speedily  became  so  glaring,  that  when  Sir 
obert  proposed  his  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  in  May,  1841, 
debate  of  eight  nights  resulted  in  their  discomfiture — the 
(vision  giving  them  a  majority  of  one,  in  a  house  of  625. 
ailiament  was  dissolved,  and  the  Conservative  party  pre- 
ared  for  a  bard  struggle  to  regain  the  power  of  which  the 
Leform  Bill  had  deprived  them  since  1830.     Their  active 
Soils  in  tbe  registration  courts,  the  ruined  fame  of  the 
Vhigs,  and  the  diort-sightedness  displayed  by  that  party  in 
reposing  a  fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings  per  quarter  on  com, 
ombined  to  give  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  large  majority  in  the  new 
mrliament ;  and  he  immediately  availed  himself  of  the  advan- 
ages  of  his  position  to  initiate  measures  which  have  been  of 
rreat  benefit  to  the  country,  and  which  placed  him  at  once 
It  the  head  of  all  the  statesmen  of  the  day.    In  hit  address  to 
:he  electors  of  Tamworth,  on  his  accepting  oifioe,  he  made 
M)me  observations  which  shadowed  forth  his  future  policy, 
Lhough  their  practical  drift  was  not  per%ived  at  the  time. 
He  said :  '*  If  necessities  were  so  pressing  as  to  demand  it, 
there  was  no  dishonour  or  discredit  in  relinquishing  opinions 
or  measures,  and  adopting  others  more  suited  to  the  altered 
state  of  the  country.    For  this  course  of  proceeding  he  had 
been  censured  by  opposite  parties — by  those  who,  upon  all 
occasions,  thought  that  no  changes  were  required ;  ts  well  as 
by  those  who,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  advocates  of  too 
violent  and  sudden  innovations.    He  held  it  impostible  for 
any  statesman  to  adopt  one  fixed  line  of  policy  under  all 
circumstances ;  and  the  only  question  with  him,  *  when  he 
departed  from  that  line,  should  be,  Am  I  actuated  by  any 
interested  or  sinister  motive  ?    Do  I  consider  the  measure  I 
contemplate  called  for  by  the  circumstances  and  necessities  of 
tlie  country?"    That  Sir  Kobert  was  not  actuated  by  in- 
terested motives  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  three-fourths 
of  his  large  property  consisted  of  land ;  and  that  Free  Trade 
teas  imperatively  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
must  now  be  obvious  to  all.    In  1842  he   commenced  the 
chtinges  he  had  resolved  upon  by  the  most  extensive  revision 
of  the  tariff  that  had  ever  been  made — a  measure  which  gained 
him  the  confidence  of  the  party  of  Cobden  and  Yilliers,  and 
the  approbation  of  the  country,  in  proportion  as  he  lost  that  of 
his  own  party  and  a  large  section  ef  the  aristocracy.    His 
administration  divided  upon  the  question  of  opening  the  ports 
to  foreign  com,  though  famine  was  then   threatening  the 
country ;  and  in  December,  1846,  the  secession  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley led  to  a  resignation.    Lord  John  Russell  attempted  to 
forai  a  cabinet,  but  was  prevented  by  disputes  among  his 
own  followers,  and  Sir  Robert  was  recalled,  as  the  only  hope 
of  the  nation,  unless,  indeed,  her  Majesty  had  sent  for  Mr. 
Cobden. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1846,  the  minister 
annoonced  his  intention  of  complying  with  the  prayer  of  the 
P^ple  by  entirely  repealing  the  obnoxious  corn-law.  This 
announcement  created,  among  his  followers  and  the  landed 
ttistocracy,  as  much  confusion  and  dismay  as  the  emancipa- 


tion of  our  Boman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  in  1829. 
Again  was  the  minister  accused  of  deceiving  and  betraying  his 
party  and  the  coimtry;  but  to  all  these  charges  and  re- 
proaches he  replied  with  calm  dignity,  repudiating  that  in- 
fiexibility  which  is  sometimes  supposed  to  constitute  con- 
sistency, and  defending  his  measures  on  the  ground  of  their 
imperative  necessity.  He  persevered,  in  the  most  praise- 
worthy manner,  against  the  bitter  but  unavailing  opposition 
of  the  Protectionists ;  and  his  policy  triumphed  in  both  houses 
of  parliament.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  abrogation 
of  the  corn-laws.  Sir  Robert  resigned  office,  an  anomalous 
coalition  of  Whigs  and  ProtectioniBts  having  defeated  him  on 
.the  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  The  Whigs  succeeded  him  in  the 
government,  and  received  his  support  in  all  of  their  measures 
that  deserved  it;  but  he  always  declared  that,  from  that 
time,  he  had  no  wish  to  resume  office.  The  last  time  he 
spoke  in  the  house  was  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  June,  1850,  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  government.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day,  while  riding  near  Buckingham  Palace,  his  horse 
started  and  threw  him  over  his  head,  falling  heavily  upon 
him.  He  was  conveyed  home,  and  medical  assistance  was 
immediately  procured ;  but  all  the  appliances  of  science  were 
unavailing;  he  sank  gradually,  and  expired  July  2nd,  la- 
mented by  all  who  had  experienced  the  beneficial  effects  of 
his  commercial  and  fiscal  policy,  or  admired  and  respected 
him  as  an  upright  and  gifted  statesman,  and  a  lover  of  truth 
and  justice.  The  most  accurate  estimate  ever  expressed  of 
his  capacity  is,  perhaps,  that  in  the  Biography  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Member  for  Bucks. 
According  to  that  great  authority,  in  person,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  tall  and  very  good-looking  ;  his  forehead  was 
high  and  broad,  indicating  mental  faculties  of  no  common 
order,  and  the  general  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
mild,  grave,  and  dignified.  Endowed  .by  nature  vnth  a 
comprehensive  and  vigorous  mind,  his  powers  of  applica- 
tion were  aided  by  a  memory  remarkably  retentive,  and 
the  communication  of  his  ideas  by  a  clear  and  fluent  elo- 
cution. Method  and  tact  were  bis  in  a  large  degree,  two 
qualities  invaluable  to  a  parliamentary  debater,  in  which 
character  he  has,  perhaps,  never  been  excelled.  His  memory 
had  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  political  information,  in 
the  use  and  application  of  which,  and  in  adapting  it  to  the 
immediate  end  in  view,  he  was  extremely  happy.  But  suc- 
cessful as  he  was  as  a  debater,  he  was  far  from  being  a  first- 
rate  orator ;  his  style  was  lucid  and  fluent,  but  he  had  very 
little  imagination,  and  his  speeches  were  impressed  with  the 
manner  of  the  lecturer  rather  than  of  the  advocate.  He  had 
a  fine  voice,  and,  vrith  more  Imagination  and  warmth,  would 
have  been  one  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  house ;  as  it  was,  he 
was  inferior  as  an  orator  to  Canning,  O'Connell,  Disraeli,  and 
other  men  of  less  ability. 

What  most  strikes  the  observer  in  glancing  over  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  parliamentary  career,  is  the  fact  that  he  was  always  in 
a  state  of  transition.  He  was  always  learning,  and  as  fast  as 
new  ideas  became  impressed  upon  his  mind,  he  applied  them 
in  the  administration,  and  converted  them  into  realities. 
Hence  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  his  conduct  as  a  poli- 
tician. Though  long  the  head  of  the  Conservative  party,  his 
tendencies  were,  in  many  respects,  more  towards  progress  than 
those  of  many  who  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Opposition. 
He  was  deficient  in  foresight,  however;  and  this  occasionally 
led  him  into  error,  and  made  his  transitions  more  marked  and 
palpable  than  they  would  other srise  have  been.  But  as  soon 
as  he  detected  the  fallacy  that  had  led  him  astray,  or  became 
convinced  that  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country 
^quired  a  change  of  governmental  policy,  he  shaped  out  n 
new  course  with  promptitude  and  decision.  The  explosion  of 
1830  showed  him  that  the  system  of  Castlereagh  and  Sid- 
mouth  cotild  no  longer  be  continued ;  and  from  that  time  he 
acted  more  independently  of  his  party  than  any  leader  had 
ever  done  before.  His  mind  seemed  to  expand  as  he  ad- 
vanced ;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  way  clear,  he  acted  on  his 
new  convictions  vntk  a  disregard  of  personal  consequences 
which  is  rately  met  with  in  the  atmosphere  of  party. 
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SKETCHES  OF  DOGS  BY  LANDSEEE. 


Thb  niLT"°  o(  Six  Edwin  LuidHcr  i»  *o  illottrioui,  i*  in  m 
nuny  mouthi,  i»  met  with  io  •<>  many  books,  that  the  world 
forgets  that  ho  hw  fimily  connexion*  u  other  men— that  he 
had  *,  father  and  mother  ju»t  like  common  people— that  he  had 
a  brother  Juit  aa  Frederick  Tennyaon,  who  hw  recently  puh- 
liahed«Tolomeorpoem»iiotnnworthyofhi«familyname,  Yet 
met  ftctually  U  the  caae,  and  we  are  giUlty  of  no  great  breach  of 
Donfidenoe  in  lUting  the  fact.  But  the  fame  of  the  one  brother 
had  thrown  that  of  the  other,  comparaUTCly  apeaking,  into  the 
ahada.  Such  inYariablj  U  the  caae.  A  man  haa  no  chance 
Bgaioat  hi*  brother.  Take  another  name— get  the  world  to 
believe  that  you  have  no  connexion  with  the  arliat  oyer  the 

^ny and  you  may  do  lomething;  but  with  the  aamc  name 

you  hiTB  no  chance.  The  one  will  be  aucoeaaful,  and  the  other 


lOt^ 


for  that  pietoie  of  "  Spanisla  at  Flay,"  which  was  tbe  fti 
the  Exhibition  lait  year,  and  which  one  young  lady  uid' 
nice,  and  another  waa  charming,  whilat  another  tenul 
exquisite,  and  another  aaid  it  waa  dinne. 

Thomas  Landseeria  the  brother  that  the  world  doea  not  b4 
much  of.  It  may  be  that,  like  Uriah  Heep,  he  ia 
individual" — that  he  doee  not  aim  high— that  nmbiticsi  ja 
notruninhisveiju — that  hia  blood  ia  cooler  than  that  of  Ed  aij 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  he  paints  but  little,  that  he  fcLn 
hia  father's  career,  and  contenta  himself  with  the  '•■'''"g  o(  i 
engraver.  Still  he  can  paint  and  he  doea  paint,  and  Uta 
hia  brotber'a  skill  for  painting  animala.  We  have  alnad 
given  our  readera  two  engravings  illosCrative  of  that  feci ;  i 
now  give  them  two  more.    Let  u*  be^  with  ' 


neglected.  The  worldia  a  hard  world.  Its  sympathies  are 
sparse  and  difficult  to  be  got  at;  it  i«  frugal  of  admiration; 
it  ia  getting  old  now,  and,  like  all  old  people,  it  grows  oynical 
and  severe.  Hence,  if  it  can  be  got  to  admirs  one  of  a  family, 
it  atanda  to  reason  that  it  will  have  but  little  of  its  favour  to 
accord  to  the  reat.  , 

Thua,  by  the  side  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomaa  Lsndseer  ia  an 
unknown  man.  We  don't  read  in  the  English  Court  Journal 
that  he  haa  painted  a  pug  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  a  poodle 
for  the  Princeaa  Alice.  We  don't  hear  that  he  haa  been  down 
to  shoot  with  Lord  Verisopht  on  his  Norfolk  eatatei,  or  that 
he  waa  at  the  Marchioneaa  of  firoadatairs'  delightful  i^daier 
(i  la  fourehttte  last  week ;  nor  that  that  rich  old  banker,  Mr. 
Jonea  Smith,  haa  given  him  a  cheque  for  athouMnd  poonda 


Pardon  us.  good  sir,  for  referring  to  them .  The  race  is  near! 
extinct  now.  They  have  been  banished  with  other  T^min  c 
the  face  of  the  earih.  Hen  and  dog*  are  iu>w  learning  ll 
wholew>me  lesson,  that  they  can  be  battered  by  no  Sncidy  i 
the  Universal  Emancipation  of  lUacaldom,  by  no  theory  i 
government,  but  only  by  their  own  genuine  and  honest  wort 
and  will.  But  there  were  marling,  anapping,  ill-conditioM 
CUTS,  like  thoaa  our  artist  haa  portrayed,  that  at  one  tin 
thought  otherwise.  Ill  bom  and  bred,  they  were  a  l«niW 
niuaance  in  their  time,  always  wrangling  and  interfering,  u 
minding  everybody'*  boaiaeaa  but  their  own.  The  whole  la 
we'll  be  bound  to  say,  an  not  worth  a  rap ;  not  worth  tn 
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'ling.  'itiItti  by  a  ikilful  krtiit,  who  could  touch  tliem  up 
t ;  paint  here  a  little  bikck  and  there  *  little  blown,  ciop 
T  ean  and  cftodal  appendigcB ;  add  here  a  little  and  there 
:tle ;  giTe  them  a  faint  til  of  fathion,  and  bo  &t  them  for 
adway.  Other<ri*e  they  are  fit  for  nothing;  and  when 
tored  for  the  market,  ere.  Me  Feter  Pindu'a  celebrated 
ira,  only  fit  to  Mil.  You  cin't  tnut  them.  They  are  m 
eitfol,  fickle,  untruitwoTthy,  unprincipled,  u  it  is  pouibU 
doga  ta  b«.  A«  to  principle*,  they  have  not  the  fainteet 
t  of  them.  All  they  care  about  it  the  pickingi  of  place. 
re  them  a  bone,  and  they  will  rush  to  it  from  all  aidei, 
>y  realise,  ■<  where  the  carcaie  ia,  there  will  the  eaglet  he 
hered  together."  That  wild  and  wondrou*  tale,  told  by 
e  nuraea  in  our  yoitnger  dayt,  ere  we  had  tiuted  of  the 
wickedneu  and  wayi— whilst  we  yet  belisTed  that 


sof 


■  Old  Uotbn  Hubbard, 
Wlio  went  to  tbe  copboard 
To  fetch  tbe  poor  dog  a  bene," 


Are  there  auch  dop  among  u*  > 
are  not.    But  the  renegade  Alp  ai 


Candidly  we  eonfeu  there 


'•HeM 


Ihel 


Hold  o'er  thi  dud  Ibdr  caniTil; 

arawllog  and  lorclnE  o'lt  booa  and  Umb, 

H»T  wen  too  bwr  to  bwk  at  Un. 

From  a  Tartar-|  iluiU  Iher  hid  pedad  tbe  BMh, 

Ai  T*  I>«1  Iba  flg  when  tba  &nlt  b  teih." 
But  they  are  not  seen  now-a-daya;  they  are  gone  with  the 
political  dogi,  of  which  they  were  the  canae.  IMbrm  ia  a 
question  of  eating  and  drinking.  All  rebeUioni,  aa  Lord 
Bacon  laya,  are  rebellioni  of  the  belly.  It  Ja  with  your  lean 
and  hungry  doga  aa  it  ia  with  your  lean  and  hungry-men; 
they  are  alwaya  dangcroui  to  the  state  —  alwaya  on  the 
eTO  of  rebellion  —  alwaya  plotting  Ireasona,  stratagem*,  and 
wan.  At  one  time  they  were  a  common  eight  in  England. 
They  were  pieaent  ererywhere  a*  birds  of  eril  omen,  and  the 


which  proceed*  to  tell  us  how 

■'  Whaa  iha  got  tbtr* 
Tha  cnpboaid  wa*  bara, 
And  10  tha  poor  dog  bad  Dooa," 
conld  never  have  been  true  of  your  political  dogs,  who  would 
have  Boon  found  out  Ihe  deetitute  condition  of  Mother  Hub- 
bard'* cupboard,  and  would  have  been  off  with  the  celerity 
of  express  traina  to  more  hoipitable  and  better- appointed 
quarter*.  The  only  exception  we  would  make,  would  be  in 
fsTDur  of  that  right  honotmble  gentleman — we  beg  hi*  pardon, 
we  mean  dog — upon  hi*  legs.  He  is  a  dog  of  substance  and  of 
weight ;  but  he  is  in  a  hopelat*  minority,  and  the  oppoaition 
hare  got  Hansard  to  quote  against  him.  But  why  ?  Hai  not 
s  dog  a  fair  right  to  change  hia  opinions!  Do  we  not  alter 
nery  day  and  every  hour,  and  can  onr  eteed  always  remain 
the  same  i  Who  is  to  atereotype  a  dog's  pblitical  opiniona  > 
To  lay,  "  Hitherto  ahalt  thou  come,  but  no  further ;  and 
beyond  this  shall  canine  intelligence  never  advance!"  The 
attempt  i*  prapoateroos.  Time*  change,  and  we  with  them. 
At  *n  iUnstiuion  of  this,  take 


cry  and  need  of  reform  came  from  them.  The  wotkhonae  and 
reform  had  a  cloae  cotmesion.  It  wa*  the  want  of  the  one 
which  helped  to  create  the  other.  The  man  who  could  get  no 
work  was  compelled  to  bury  hia  poverty  and  hia  sorrow  in  the 
workhorse,  and  the  poor  dog,  that  had  be«m  the  companion  of 
hia  happy  hours,  had  to  starve  and  moan,  and  die  at  it*  doors. 
The  pauper'a  dog!  What  a' miserable  life! -Alwaya  aorrow 
and  want,  like  a  dark  shadow  on  his  path,  with  now  and  then 
a  faint  ray  of  sunshine— but  brief,  and  scant,  and  rare !  He 
and  misery  were  companions,  and  all  around  him  were 
atarved  and  wretched  aa  himself.  Howl,  poor  brute, — howl, 
with  what  power  there  ia  yet  left  in  thy  lean  oarcaae.  With 
thee  are  our  sympathiea.  Not  nature's  laws,  but  man'a  per- 
version of  them,  have  made  thee  the  ill-fa*hioned  thing  thou 
art.  Happily  thy  howling*  have  not  been  in  vain :  the  pauper 
tribe  ia  vanishing.  Man,  all  tha  world  over,  has  anq>le  aoope 
for  his  energies  and  power*.  He  has  now  breathing-apaee 
and  vantage-ground ;  induitry  has  tiiomphed,  and  he  has  come 
forth  from  hi*  honse  of  bondage.    He  ia  n*  longer  in  chain*, 
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EDINBURGH. 


Of  coiir«e,  t£e  o'rigia  of  Edinburgh  is  lost  in  the  darkness 
of  the  past.  All  that  antiquarians  can  tell  us  is  their  own 
ignorance.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  known  to  the  old  Fictish 
kings  as  the  Castrum  Puellarum,  or  Maiden's  Castle,  from 
being  the  ark  6f  safety,  dedicated  as  a  residence  for  their 
daughters.  .  Some .  people  say  the  city  was  called  Edwins- 
burgh  in  tft'e  tipie  of  Edwin,  the  Northumbrian  j)rince,  whose 
dominion  extended  over  the  Lothians.'  The  favourite  deriva- 
tion, howeTer,  is  drawn  from  the  Gallic  terms  which  signify 
Dun  Edin,  *'  the  face  of  a  hill."  Leaving  the  antiquarians  to 
settle  this  question  at  their  leisure,  we  propose  to  take  a  short 
ramble  through  the  town  itself. 

.  General  surveys  of  Edinburgh  are  best  obtained  from  the 
Castle,  from  Scott's  monument  in  Prince*s-8treet,  from  the 
Caltoa  Hill,  or  from  Salisbury  Crag  and  Arthur's  Seat. 
A  ramble  from  Holyrood  Palace  to  the  Castle  will  well  repay 
the  stranger.  The  Palace  itself  is  memorable  for  its  associa- 
tions with  the  ill-fated  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Her  apartments 
on  the  second  floor  remain  in  the  same  state  as  when  she  her- 
self occupied  them.  Her  bed  is  still  in  the  bed-chamber; 
the  embroidery  of  the  chairs  and  hangings  was  done  by  her- 
self. The  small  closet,  in  which  she  vras  at  supper  when  the 
conspirators  entered  for  the  assassination  of  Riszio,  is  still  in 
existence,  as  are  also  the  door  and  passage  from  the  Chapelr 
Royal,  by  which  they  obtained  access.  Stains  of  blood,  said 
to  be  Riszio's,  are  still  shown ;  the  stranger,  however,  is  not 
compelled  to  believe  the  tale  unless  he  likes.  The  Chapel 
Royal,  which  stands  upon  the  north  of  the  Palace,  is  roofless, 
but,  excepting  Melrose,  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  eccle- 
siastical Gothic  in  Scotland.  The  apartments  inhabited  by 
Queen  Victoria,  when  in  Edinburgh,  occupy  the  entire  southern 
wing,  looking  towards  the  level  ground  at  the  foot  of  Salisbury 
Crag,  called  the  Duke's  Walk,  from  having  been  the  favourite 
promenade  of  that  foolish  king  who  lost  his  kingdom  for  a 
mass.  From  the  Palace,  proceeding  towards  the  Castle,  a  few 
steps  bring  you  to  the  Canongate,  a  street  full  of  rure  interest. 
In  the  cemetery  attached  to  the  Canongate  Church  are  the 
remains  of  Robert  Ferguson,  the  poet,  whose  *' Farmer's 
Ingle  "  is  generally  regarded  as  the  inspiring  source  of  Bums' 
'*  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  and  the  tombstone  to  whom  was 
erected  by  Bums  himself.  Here  also  sleep  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  that  yet  greater  philosopher,  Adam  Smith. 

A  little  frirther  on,  on  the  other  side,  stands  Murray  House, 
said  to  have  been  the  abode  of  the  Regent  Murray,  now  a 
normal  seminary  for  the  Free  Church.  In  the  rear  of  this 
edifice  stands  a  summer-house,  in  which  the  articles  of  the 
Union  with  Eng)land  were  in  part  signed  by  stealth  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  the  deed  having  been  completed, 
however,  in  a  cellar  opposite  the  Tron  church,  long  known  as 
the  Union  Cellar.  Again,  crossing  to  your  right,  a  little 
higher  up  we  come  to  John  Knox's  house-— a  quaint,  old, 
half-timbered  house — cased  up  in  plaster,  but  venerable  and 
curious  still,  in  spite  of  modem  repair.  Like  all  Edinburgh 
people,  John  Knox  seems  to  have  had  not  a  house,  but  a  fiat 
to  himself^  and  his  flat  is  on  tiie  second  floor.  Here  he  resided 
whilst  officiating  as  one  of  the  city  ministers — ^he,  of  whom  it 
was  said  by  the  Earl  of  Mortem,  when  he  laid  him  ixx  his  now 
.unknown  grave  in  St.  Giles'  churchyard,  «*Here  lies  one  who 
never  feared  the  face  of  clay."  '  Here  he  wrote  his  "History 
of  the  Reformation  within  the  realms  of  Scotland ;"  and  here 
the  shot  of  an  intended  assassin  entered  through  the  little 
irindow  and  struck  the  candle  by  the  aid  of  which  he  wtt 
.writing.  OuUide  the  window,  towards  the  High- street, 
through  which  Knox  must  many  and  many  a  time  have  looked, 
is  an  inscription  calling  upon  the  passer-by,  to  <'  luf  God  and 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  On  the  front  of  a  house  opposite, 
two  undoubted  Roman  medallions  of  the  Emperor  Severus 
and  Julia  his  consort  are  seen.  In  public  opinion  they  have 
long  passed  for  the  heads  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

Passing  the  Tron  church,  we  come  to  the  Royal  Exchange, 
.finished  in  1761;  at  an  expense  of  iB3 1,600,  at  the  time  re- 
garded as  the  grandest  public  improvement  in  Edinburgh. 


On  our  way  to  it,  however,  we  forgot  to  observe,  is  the  &i> : 
the  ancient  Cross,  where  Montrose  and  Argyle  vrere  beheiie, 
We  next  approach  the  High  church,  where  the  deu  iz 
chapter  were  routed,  by  having  the  cutty-atool  of  i?% 
Geddes  launched  at  their  heads  during  the  reading  oft; 
collect.  In  1643,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covensn:  v 
inscribed  within  these  walls.  Within  their  shadow  also  e^^ 
many  of  the  Napiers  of  Merchistoun,  a  family  JDemonlii 
our  own  and  for  ages  back,  for  science  and  daring  and  & 
The  present  appearance  of  the  church  is  modem.  It  is  kn 
to  be  the  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  building  in  Edicbi^ 
In  1466  it  contained  no  fewer  than  forty  altars,  dedie&ted 
various  saints.  It  is  now  partitioned  out  into  three  plaec- 
public  worship.  The  High  church  proper  is  used  on  gn 
occasions  by  the  Xord  Commissioner,  who  proceeds  hither 
state  from  Holyrood  House,  to  hear  the  sermon  on  the  c<pc 
ing  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  and  by  the  Jud^ec 
the  Court  of  Session,  who  attend  in  their  robes.  Tiie  Ei 
church,  or  St.  Giles'  cathedral,  as  it  is  sometimes  ttM 
forms  a  side  of  Parliament- square,  the  other  three  eJ 
consisting  of  the  various  court-houses  of  the  Court  of  Ses^iJ 
In  the  centre  of  the  square  stands  a  metal  equestrian  statuej 
Charles  II.  It  is  well  done.  The  artist  was  an  mikiLo\ 
Dutchman.  Por  some  time  it  was  ingloriously  hidden 
Calton  jail. 

A  litde  further  on  and  we  reach  the  Grass  Market,  t| 
head-quarters  of  country  carriers,  market  people,  m\ 
hostelries,  and  of  some  of  the  worst  specimens  of  Edinbaij 
narrow  recesses,  called  wynds  and  closes.  Still  heroic  mesi 
ries  attach  to  it.  It  was  anciently  the  place  of  public  exe« 
tion.  Here  Cargill  and  Renwick,  and  the  other  martyrb 
the  Covenant,  sealed  their  attachment  to  it  with  their  bloi 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Grass  Market  stood  the  monastc 
of  the  Grey  Priars ;  and  on  its  demolition  in  1599,  the  groiu 
behind  was  given  to  the  city  by  Queen  Mary  for  a  cemeid 
Neglected  as  it  is,  no  part  of  Edinburgh  is  richer  in  associ 
tions.  There  many  of  Scotland's  most  honoured  sons  aw) 
the  resurrection  mom.  George  Buchanan,  the  great  Latins 
and  tutor  of  James  the  Pirst ;  and  Allan  Ramsay,  the  Scottil 
pastoral  poet,  are  buried  there.  The  *'  bluidy  31  ackenzle/'  si 
persecutor  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  there  sleeps  side  i 
side  with  the  objects  of  his  bitter  persecution  and  fanatic  hat 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  Royal  Preacher,  "  their  loTe,  u 
their  hatred,  and  their  envy  is  now  perished ;  neither  hai 
they  anymore  a  portion  forever  in  anything  that  is  doneimd 
the  sun."  In  the  same  conined  spot,  also- repose  all  th&t 
mortal  of  such  men  as  Robertson,  the .  historian ;  Black,  tl 
improver  of  chemistry ;  Maclaurin,  the  mathematician  \  Huj 
Blair,  the  rhetorician ;  Robert  Adam,  the  architect ;  Hou 
Mackenzie,  the  "  Man  of  Feeling ;"  and  M*Crie,  the  advoca 
and  biographer  of  Melville  and  of  Knox.  Scotland  his  2 
more  consecrated  ground. 

The  Castle,  rising  on  its  steep  precipice  immediately  abQl 
the  Grass  Mark^  next  strikes  the  observer.  From  this  op« 
square,  Edinburgh  people  tell  us,  it  presents  one  of  its  grands 
prospects.  We  climb  up  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  on  our  xkl 
hand,  and  at  length  reach  it.  Edinburgh  Castle,  though  r.< 
what  it  might  be,  does,  after  all,  beat  very  considertibly  thi 
remarkably  ugly  building  known  as  the  Tower  of  Londoi 
It  rises  boldly  up  nearly  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  eei 
and  300  abovd  the  valley  below,  and  covers  a  space  of  sixacrpJ 
It  stands  upon  a  precipice  utterly  inaccessible  on  the  nor^ 
and  south-west,  and,  with  the  gate  well  guarded,  one  weal 
imagine  that  the  prisoner  once  within  its  iron  clasp,  m:gb 
well  abandon  all  hope  and  give  himself  up  to  despair.  Tti 
buildings  on  the  castle  rock  are  certainly  of  no  remote  asti 
quity,  and  have  a  very  bam-like  appearance — ^the  oastle  harinj 
been  many  a  'time  rased  to  its  foundations.  The  dat«  H 
Queen  Mary's  palace,  in  the  south-east  of  the  upper  square  o\ 
quadrangle,  is  1565,  and  that  of  the  New  Barracks,  \M 
Prom  the  esplanade,  which  commands  both  right  and  leA, 
you  have  magnificent  views  of  the  old  and  new  town<  T)i« 
entrance  to  the  castle  Js  by  a  drawbridge,  guarded  by  strong 
low  flanking  batteries  crossing  -a  dry  ditch ;  over  the  archd 
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nray  and  strong  gates  in  the  passage,  cut  through  the  rock 
.in,    stands   what  was  formerly  the  State  Prison.      The 
jrle  battery  projects  towards  the  new  town  upon  the  right, 
nted  with  twelve  and  eighteen  pounders, 
assing  southward  to  the  higher  point  of  the  castle  rock, 
more  ancient  buildings  of  the  fortress  are  found.    In  the 
of  the  upper  square,  you  will  find  the  Crown  Room,  con- 
in  g   the   regalia  of  Scotland — comprising  the    crown  of 
les  V.  •  his  sceptre  ;  the  sword  of  state,  presented  to  Pope 
us  II.  by  James  IV. ;  and  other  crown  jewels  of  Scotland; 
irles  I.*s  ruby  ring,  set  round  with  diamonds  ;  the  golden 
ar  of  the  garter,  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  James  IV . ; 
.  the  badge  of  the  thistle,  bequeathed  by  Cardinal  York, 
last  of  the  Stuarts,  to  George  IV.    Immediately  under  the 
>wn  Room  is  Queen  Mary's  apartment,  in  which  James  I. 
I  bom.     The  small  window  of  this  chamber  overlooks,  from 
reat  height,  the  Grass  Market,*and  the  new  approach  wind- 
:  round  the  south  of  the  castle.    The  original  style,  inscrip- 
ns  and  decorations  of  the  room,  have  been  preserved,  and 
I  window  appropriately  filled  with  stained  glass.     Leaving 
i  castle,  at  the  bbttom  of  the  hill  stands  Victoria  Hall,  with 
elegant  spire  of  240  feet,  founded  in  1842,  on  occasion  of 
HT  Majesty's  first  visit  to  Scotland,  as  a  place  of  meeting  for 
s  General  Assembly,  or  supreme  court  of  the  established 
urch  of  Scotland.     Turning  towards  the  west,  you  will  see 
e  West  Bow,  so  minutely  described  in  the  '*  Heart  of  Mid 
)thian ; "   though  altered,  as  everything  does  alter  in  this 
arid  of  change,  still  a  good  deal  of  the  old  patched-up 
nber-building  remains.    Here  you  see  what  were  the  old 
istocratic    residences  *  of   Edinburgh.     Mary  of  Lorraine, 
other  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  lived- here. 
So  much  for  the  old  town.    It  contains  little  more  for  the 
ranger  to  see.    The  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  pass  along  one  of 
le  handsome  bridges  that  connect  it  with  the  new,  and  in  doing 
lis  he  will  pass  over  the  ravine,  which  seems  to  be  the  boun- 
ary  between  the  two.    We  will  suppose  he  takes  our  advice, 
ad  goes  at  once  to  the  Calton  Hill,  which  is  a  site  unrivalled, 
nd  which  very  properly  has  been  taken  under  the  especial 
are  of  the  magistrates  and  town  council.    The  first  monu- 
lent,  in  going  up  the  stairaon  the  hill  side,  is  that  of  Bugald 
kewart,  modelled  after  Isocrates^s  Lantern  of  Demosthenes  at 
Athens.    The  old  and  new  observatories  are  placed  just  above, 
.nd  close  by  is  a  monument  to  J^rofessor  Playfair.    To  tlie  right 
tands  a  taU  telescopic  tower,  102  feet  high-»-it  is  Nelson's 
Ronument.     You  will  there  see  the  old  hero's  autographs  and 
ither  relics ;  and  you  will  have  a  splendid  panoramic  vie  w  from 
he  top,  provided  the  day  be  clear.    Beautiful  views  greet  you 
m  every  side.     Coming  down  from  your  high  eminence,  again 
treading  the  steps  of  mother  earth,  a  sad  disgrace  to  £din- 
:)urgh  meets  your  view.     We  refer  to  the  national  monument, 
which  was  commenced  in  1822,  as  a  restoration  of  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens,  and  which  stands  in  a  melancholy  and 
untinished  state.    Twelve  columns  of  the  portico  alone  have 
been  erected,  and  for  the  present  the  memorials'  of  illustrious 
Scotchmen,  for  the  reception  of  whom  it  was  intended,  must 
be  placed  elsewhere.     On  the  east  of  the  hill  is  the-  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  modem  Doric 
designs.    The  spacious  interior  accommodates  the  extensive 
classes  of  this  celebrated  seminary  of  learning,  established, 
in  1598,  for  classical  literature,  modern  languages,  and  the 
ordinary  branches  of  education  imparted  to  boys.     Near  it 
stands  Burns*  monument.     Turning  towards  Princes- street, 
wc  pass  a  portion  of  the  old  Calton  burying- ground,  in  which 
8tiU  remains  the  tomb  of  David  Hume,  and  in  which  lately 
was  erected  a  huge  obelisk,  in  memory  of  Messrs.  Muir,  Palmer, 
Gerald,  and  Skirving,  who  were  charged  with  treason. 

Proceeding  onwards  you  pass  the  Register  House,  in  front 
of  which  stands  fix,  John  Steel's  grand  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Tliis  spirited  sculpture,  which 
occupied  ten  years  in  execution,  cbhtains  twelve  tons  of  bronze, 
cost  £10,000,  and  is  colossal  in  its  proportions.  The  great 
captain  of  the  age  is  represented  seated  on  a  war  charger,  riding 
through.the  midst  of  battle,  and  issuing  the  fiat  of  command. 
The  charger  rears  to  the  rein  and  paws  the  air,  whilst  th« 


attitude  and  expression  of  the  rider  indicate  the  mastery  of 
mind  over  matter.    It  was  inaugurated  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1$52,  the  last  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  which  the 
duke  lived  to  behold.   A  little  further  on,  we  come  to  the  gem 
of  the  Edinburgh  monuments — the  Scott  monument,  rightly 
termed  the  most  magnificent  Gothic  ornament'  of  Edinburgh. 
It  is  placed  upon  the  terrace  platform  of  the  Scott  or  East 
Princes -street  Garden.    The  monument  was  founded  in  1840, 
and  designed  by  Mr.  Kemp.    Beneath  the  Gothic  canopy  a 
figure  of  Scott,  with  his  favourite  dog,   Maida,  in  Carara 
marble,   is  conspicuous.    The  group  is  beautifully  draped, 
and,  as  a  likeness  of  Scott,  has  recently  met  with  th^  especial 
admiration  of  Mr.  Lockhart.      Freestone  figures  of  Donald 
Bane,  the  harper,  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,  Meg  Merrilies,  etc., 
have  been  introduced  among  the  details  of  the  architecture, 
and  the  elevea  of  Heriot*s  hospital  have  lately  got  permission  . 
to  add  a  statue  of  George  Heriot  as  one  of  Scott's  characters. 
The  balconies  are  accessible  for  the  small  charge  of  sixpence, 
and  you  may  again  view  the  town  from  them.   Passing  on,  we 
reach  the  Koyal  Institution,  where  extensive  suites  of  apart- 
ihents  are  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  School  of  Design  in 
connexion  with  a  gallery  of  casts,  which  includes  the  most 
celebrated  ancient  statues  and  torsc^— copies  of  the  Elgin 
marbles ;  and  of  the  celebrated  Baptistry  Gates  of  Florence, 
and  which  is  open  to  the  public  gratis ;  a  recommendation 
that  also  extends  to  the  collection  of  the  works  of  ancient  and 
modem  masters,  in  process  of  formation  in  the  same  place, 
which  is  shown  along  with  the  collection  of  pictures  and 
bronzes,  left  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  James 
Erskine  of  Torry,  end  which  is  well  worth  going  to  see.  There 
are  some  of  Etty's  finest  pictures  there.    Their  number  is  five, 
and  we  have  none  like  them  in  England.   There  are  also  some 
very  fine  ones  by  Baffaelle  and  other  Italian  masters.    The 
gallery  is  open  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and,  though  small, 
may  yet  boast  of  the  value  of  its  contents.    Just  behind  the 
Boyal  Institute,  royal  art  galleries  are  in  course  of  erection. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  in  1850.    Parallel  with  Princes-street  runs  Its  rival, 
George-street,  containing  also  its  squares  and  public  monu- 
ments ;  and  then,  as  you  wander  in  different  parts,  you  stumble 
upon  colleges  or  hospitals,  or  public  gardens  and  cemeteries ; 
all  vying  with  each  other  in  beauty  and  interest ;   all  con- 
spiring to  give  to  Edinburgh  a  proud  place  amidst  the  capitals 
of  Europe. 

Edinburgh,  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  splendid  city. 
In  1851  it  had  a  population  of  158,015.  Two  thousand 
students  attend  lectures  in  its  university^  Scotch  families 
spend  the  season  there,  as-  English  go  to  London ;  and  they 
have  an  advantage  over  the  southerns,  that  they  come  to  a 
magnificent  city — that  they  breathe  aur,  and  not  smoke  or  fog 
— and  that  they  go  to  bed  in  good  time.  Compared  with 
other  cities,  Edinburgh  may  seem  dull — ^you  miss  the  mills 
and'  factories  of  industrial  towns ;  but  it  has  a  refined  air, 
as  if  it  lived  in  the  best  society — as  if  it  were  redolent  of  cul- 
tivated taste.  The  houses  and  streets  and  monuments  all 
impress  you  with  this  fact.  Campbell  says : 
**  What  are  monumcuts  of  bravery 
Where  no  public  virtues  bloom  ? 
What  avail  in  lands  of  slavery 
Trophied  temples,  arch,  and  tomb  ?  *' 
This  is  true ;  and  if  Edinburgh  had  the  monuments  without 
the  bravery,  hers  were  a  pitiable  case.  But  it  is  not  so ;  she 
is  firm  as  Salisbury  Crag  and  Arthur's  Seat,  beneath  which 
she  nestled  in  her  young  day,  when  her  greatness  and  her 
glory  were  yet  to  come.  Out  of  her  midst  have  gone  forth 
great  men — great  alike  in  art  and  arms.  The  Kaplers  have  been 
her  citizens.  The  seminal  minds  of  England,  many  of  them, 
have  owed  to  her  all  that  they  are  or  were.  Brougham  and 
Jeffrey' were  bom  there.  Sydney  Smith,  Francis  Horner,  Lord 
John  Ku&sell,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  studied  there, 
as  did  also  many  others  who  have  gained  high  distinction. 
The  world  owes  Edinburgh  much.  It  is  a  pleasant  town  to 
think  of  or  to  live  in.  Well,  then,  may  we  close  by  wishing 
•<  Auld  Reekie  *'  weU. 
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Tub  cuts  we  give  ve  &  ipccimen  of  that  grim  French  Kit      of  rattoclus,  beiog  tuppoted  to  yield  at  timei  fat  tbeir  in 
which  often  lies  behind  to  impenetrable  *  Teil  that  we  cannot      In  Uct,  the  belief  wu,  that  the;  were  the  tOTenign  ntj 

comprehend     it.       The  tnesea  of  out  fate,  nli 

Bonnarti,     during     the  oni  Urea,  and  aeot  -it  i 

reign    of   Louia    XTV.,  the  ahadei  below  uvS 

publiahed  a  number  of  Bj  aome  they  are  nja 

full-length    portnita    of  sented    at      apiriti    « 

living  pcnooagea  under  heaxen,    by    othcn   i 

•llegoiieal       denomina-  aomething  very  diflEnn 

tions.      "The   Three  Fausaoiaa    giTei   iLo 

Fate*,"  publiahed  about  other     namea  — Vo] 

1692,  are  luppoaed  to  be  Urania,  the    goddcu  i 

portiaiti   of  three  well-  Unh,  Fortnna,  and  C 

known  court  ladief ,   to  thjia.      A    fourth  ti 

whom,  M  to  the  famed  aflerwarda  added— Fn 

goddeuea,    some  Teriea  «etpina,whadiTide«iri1 

written  under  them  were  Atropoi  the    honont  i 

■oppoaed  to  apply.  cntting  the    thread  < 

The  Pircte,  or  Fatei,  lift. 

were,  in  the  ancient  my-  Theae    goddeitti 

tholi^y,  goddetM*  wh^  though  auppoaed  u  \ 

preuded  otm  the   birth  iaunatable,    woe    len 

and    life    of    mankind.  rentlyworahippedbjili 

They  were  Clotho,  La-  imaginatire  Oreeki 

oheeia,      and     Atropoa,  Black  iheep  were  ua 

daoghten   of  No^   and  ficedtothem.    Theru 

Erebna.        Clotho,    the  '  ■  represented  a*  three  al 

youngest,  prcaided  over  women,  with  the  ata 

birth  and  held  a  diataff ;  butea  given  in  oni  a 

Idcheiia  apuu  out    the  graving.    Singulatl 

atory  of  our  Uvea :  and  enough,  they  arc  eooi 

Atropoa  cut  the  thread  dered    by   Hyginoi    i 

when  our  time  waa  up.  the     inventora    of    fi^ 

An  ancient   verae  thni                                                                          '  Utten  of  the  alphabet. 

deaaribea     their      attij-                                                              OLOTHO.  The    rare    engraTiiij 

butea : —  frtnn  which  the  aboi 


■  ClMho  talnm  reUiiet,  taibuti  net,  et  Atropoi  oowt,"  are  copied  bear  the  following  inacripiion :  "  Chei  H.  fionput, 

The  power  of  the  Faicn  waa  great  and  cxteniiTc,  lupitei       vii-li-Tii  Lea  Mathorin;,  on  Coq.  Arec  privU."    Thej  ir 
■lone  having  control  over  them ;  even  he,  aa  in  the  instance      found  in  the  valuable  collection  i^H.  Hennin. 
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DiBTKicu  wM  truly,   to   k  certain  and  deOnable   extent,  a      hii  mind  took  in  with  an  energetic  and  general  graap  almoat 
great  painter.     He  wu  one  of  thoie  whose  peculiar  genius      erery  phue  and  part  of  the  tubject  to  which  he  devoted  bt* 

exi«tencF.  And  jet  he  was  not  tut  original,  and  therefoie  not 
a  great  arlist  in  the  higheat  senae. 

.  -  -"^ "~ — --_  If  we  examine  tliat  cuivai  over  which  the  lun  ipreada  all 

\  the  vigour  of  ii)  noontide  heat,  chuing  away  the  light  vapour 

,  from  the  ground,  and  which  loie*  itself  in  the  fat -off  distance, 

I  we  shall  certainly  fancy  it  a  Claude  Lorrsine.    That  obscure 

I  chamber,  with  an  open  window  wl.ich  allows  a  ray  of  warm 

I  light  to  fall  on  the  figures  of  three  men  sitting  nmnd  a  table, 

{'  appears  to  be  some  work  of  Rembrandt.    That  tranquil  land- 

I  scape,  where  the  cows,  the  goats,  and  the  sheep,  are  led  by  a  fat 

I  and  buiom  maid,  who   is  about  to  cross   a  limpid  stieam, 

would  readily  be  taken  for  a  Derghem.    It  must  be  Wouver- 
I  mans  who  is  the  author  of  that  picture,  in  which  a  hortc, 

'    '-.  with  clean  and  wiry  limbs  and  mounted  by  a  gallant  hoise- 

man,  plays  the  principal  part.  One  is  led  to  think  that  it  ia 
Salvator  Rosa  who  is  the  author  of  this  landscape  overhung  by 
rugged  rocks,  in  which  we  catch  sight  of  narrow  and  dark 

f^  glens,  where  hide  the  robbers  of  the  AbnizEi.    Those  caacadei 

s.^>  falling  &om  abrupt  summits,  where  grows  the  gloomy  pine, 

|V^  belong  to  the  styleofEverdingen;  in  the  same  way  that  thoie 

i^  nymphs  leaving  the  bath,  to  take  refuge  in  the  grove  near  at 

[~r)J  hand,  must  belong  to  the  graceful  easel  of  Poelemberg. 

^^  We  are  mistaken.    All  theee  pictures,  so  Tarled  in  com> 

i  position,  BO  different  in  style,  in  manner,  are  the  work  of  the 

same  painter — of  an  extraordinary  man,  who  was   able  to 

^ '_  combine  all  departments  of  art,  and  who  in  each  was  masterly ; 

guessing  at  every  procass,  seizing  the  art  of  colour,  pene- 

trating  the  character  of  each  style  of  painting,  B|id  imitating 

«u  of  a  v«ry  universal  ehiractef .    He  stood  apart  and  aloof     them  all  with  wonderful  success.    The  man  of  whom  aueh 

from  the  many  mere  mannerists  and  copyists  of  his  day.    He      Tats  remarks  are  true  was  Christian  "William  Emeat  Diilrich, 

did  not  bind  himself  down  to  any  puUculat  branch  of  art ;         He  was  bom  at  Weimar,  on  the  SOth  October,  1712,  and 
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his  fizBt  master  was  his  pim  father.  This  hereditary  talent 
was  eommon  enough  in  the  last  century,  and  belonged  to  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  more  especially.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  entered  the  studio  of  Alexander  Thiele,  an  eminent 
landscape-painter,  who  resided  at  Dresden,  with  the  title  of 
painter  to  the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony.  He  remained 
^with  him  only  three  years,  and  he  left  the  place  very  much 
advanced  in  the  only  style  which  he  ever  successfully  followed 
without  being  an  imitator — that  is  to  say,  in  landscape.  At 
eighteen  a  certain  great  lord  of  the  court*  of  Dresden  took 
him  into  his  service,  and  gave  him  a  pension  of  fifteen 
hundred  livres.  Thus  enjoying  protection  and  ease,  he  lived 
four  years  at  Dresden,  free  firom  all  care,  and  wholly  devoted 
to  his  art.  But,  in  1734,  the  great  admiration  he  felt  for  the 
paintings  of  Rembrandt,  Jean  Both,  Berghem,  Karel  Di^ardini 
and  Elzheimer,  impelled  him  to  start  on  a  journey  to  Holland. 
Artists  are  in  general  restless  beings,  and  few  have  ever  been 
able  to  sit  down  calmly  and  ei^oy  any  good  fortune  which 
might  fall  to  their  lot. 

During  the  time  that  he  worked  under  Alexander  Thielei 
we  may  guess,  from  the  way  in  which  he  imitated  the  land* 
scapes  of  his  master,  what  kind  of  talent  nature  had  given 
him.  '*  He  did  not  copy,"  says  Hagedom,  *'  but  he  entered 
on  a  kind  of  contest  with  the  original.'*  The  fact  is  that 
Dietrich  was  never  a  mere  imitator,  because  his  ambition 
was  too  elevated  for  that.  He  sought  to  do  better  than  what 
lay  before  him,  which  prevented  him  from  ever  being  servile. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  Holland  he  began  to  rouse  himself  to 
a  contest  with  the  great  models  he  had  so  much  admired. 
Elzheimer,  Van  Ostade,  Karel  Dujardin,  and,  above  all, 
Rembrandt,  furnished  the  subject,  the  style,  the  composition 
of  numerous  paintings.  He  devoted  much  labour  and  time  to 
the  study  of  the  great  Rembrandt.  He  undertook  to  copy 
from  him  the  art  of  combining  lights  and  shade — an  art  which 
that  artist  used  with  such  marvellous  and  wondrous  effect. 
He  endeavoured  to  ia«itate  the  warm  and  transparent  tones 
of  his  colouring, — his  execution,  now  soft,  now  hard, — and 
the  bold  reliefs  of  Ms  touch  and  harmonious  arrangement. 
Dietrich  is  not  the  only  artist  who  has  endeavoured  to 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  this  inimitable  model ;  and  it  must  be 
at  once  allowed  that  he  did  not  do  so  with  the  same  success 
which  attended  Oovaert  FHnck,  Arnold  de  Qelder,  Leonard 
Bramer,  and  Van  Eeckout.  If,  however,  his  shades  have  not 
the  depth  which  we  admire  in  those  of  Rembrandt,  if  he  be 
far  inferior  in  his  chiaroscuro  effects,  if  his  colouring  be  heavy 
and  wanting  in  those  brilliant  and  sharp  tones  that  belong 
to  the  painter  of  the  '*  Night  Watch,"  if  his  impastings 
upon  the  light  are  heavy  without  being  thick— it  is  because  to 
imitate  and  rival  Rembrandt  was  a  thing  all  but  above  the 
power  of  any  man.  We  do  not  believe  that  what  one  man 
has  done,  another  may  not  do  ;  but  when  an  artist  has,  as  it 
werr,  created  something  new  to  equal  or  excel,  it  is  then 
extremely  difficult  and  doubtful.  But  with  these  reserva- 
tions, and  looking  at  the  canvases  painted  by  Dietrich,  after 
Rembrandt,  only  as  excellent  pasticcios,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  own  the  great  and  deserving  talent  of  the  man  who 
executed  the  painting  known  as  the  Piscina,  engraved  by 
Flipart,  and  the  **  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,*'  with  a  great 
many  other  etchings,  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  occa- 
sion to  speak. 

It  must  be  at  once  frankly  allowed  that  had  Di6trich  con* 
fined  himself  wholly  and  solely  to  tlie  study  of  Rembrandt, 
and  never  done  anything  but  remind  us  occasionally  of  the 
pencil  of  that  great  painter,  he  would  scarcely  have  deserved 
his  very  extensive  reputation.  In  art,  as  in  literature,  a 
mere  imitator  of  one  man  will  never  make  a  name.  How. 
many  imitators  have  there  been  in  our  own  day  of  Dicken?, 
and  Jerrold,  and  Scott,  and  Cooper,  and  Bulwer ;  not  one  of 
whom  has  acquired  any  reputation  of  value.  But  how  many 
living  men  are  there,  who,  from  a  careful  study  of  these  and 

«  Hsfsdorn  rappIiM  tu  with  thU  faot  in  his  '*  ticttsr  to  an  Amatear,'^ 
bttt  does  aot  giv«  as  the  name  of  the  nobleman  .t  byt  it^appears  that  it 
was  the  r^  person  ta  whom  this  letter  was  addressed. 


other  models,  have;  without  possessitig  much  creatiTe  gesig^ 
written  and  produced  many  works  well  worthy  of  being  rcai 
It  is  too  much  to  ask  that  all  those  who  amuse  and  instr^r. 
shall  be  original— it  is  enough  that  they  do  not  slavishly  ad  -ft 
the  stylt  of  one  man,  and  seek  unfairly  to  make  a  repaiati:£= 
of  it. 

The  great  talent  of  Dietrich,  and  that  to  which  he  in  a  greir 
degree  owes  his  extensive  reputation,  is,  the  universal  pov? 
of  his  imitation.  He  caught,  with  rare  aptitude,  almost  ev^rr 
style.  When  Rembrandt  was  the  object  of  his  study,  he  w^ 
dreamy,  meditative,  expressive  in  design,  rapid  and  capricic^ 
in  execution.  But  suddenly  he  found  himself  in  preeence  -f 
the  vulgar  and  comic  phyaiognomies  of  Adrian  Van  Ostade- 
heavy  peasanta  smoking  under  a  trellis- work  of  hops  beside  s 
pot  of  beer,  great  fat  dowdies,  with  enormous  heads  and  short 
lags.  He  was  at  once  transformed ;  he  gave  up  in  an  inst^it 
his  Old  and  New  Testament  subjectt;  he  drew  grote^us 
heads,  covered  by  ooarae  woollen  caps  or  shapelesa  hat«.  Hii 
pencil  became  soft  and  unctuous ;  his  colour,  just  now  ware 
and  golden,  became  oold,  and  was  clothed  in  that  beantifal 
blue  tint  which  Ostade  spread  over  most  of  his  pictore^,  aad 
which  gives  so  much  harmony  and  suavity  to  hia  compositior^J 
<*The  Strolling  Huaieians"  of  Adrian  Van  Odtade  is  well 
known— a  picture  which  becomes,  so  to  speak,  one  of  his 
masterpieces  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver  Cornelius  Visscl^r. 
Dietrich  had  the  courage  and  boldness  to  re-paint  this  great 
work  of  the  Dutch  maater.  He  haa  changed  very  little  in  i^c- 
composition  (p.  48).  As  in  the  picture  of  Ostade,  the  father, 
armed  with  his  violin,  towers  above  the  troop  of  children  \i  tu 
press  aroimd  him.  They  cross  a  kind  of  door,  or  arcade,  through 
which  we  distinguish  the  open  sky  and  the  country.  Dictricl. 
has  taken  some  liberties  with  the  details.  We  find  in  hid 
picture  a  child  blowing  a  bagpipe,  which  is  not  in  that  ot 
Van  Oatade.  The  physiognomies  of  the  modem  painter  are 
also  finer  and  more  sarcastic,  which  proves  that  he  did  not 
thoroughly  imderstand  the  sentiment  and  idea  of  his  master. 
It  was  both  philosophical  and  correct  in  Van  Ostade  to  repre- 
sent a  sad  and  wearied  sickness  on  the  faces  of  that  j>oor 
family  dragged  from  village  to  vlUage  by  misery.  However, 
when  correcting  or  travesty  ir^g  the  thought  of  Adrian  Van 
Ostade,  Dietrich  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  been  influenced  by 
the  painting  of  Van  Ostade  himself.  Thus  we  easily  recognise 
in  the  features  of  the  father  another  of  Van  Ostade's  personages, 
who  also  plays  on  the  fiddle,  and  tells  indelicate  stories  to 
some  peasants  sitting  before  the  door  of  a  fustic  house. 

The  picture  of  Dietrich  has  been  engraved  by  the  celebrated 
Willp,  a  friend  of  the  German  painter.  Wille  possessed 
many  of  his  pictures,  and  did  much  to  make  them  known. 
Several  compositions  of  Die'trich,  indeed,'  were  engraved  br 
Wille.  His  engraving  of  the  "  Musicians"  is  a  masterpiece  of 
that  art.  Besides  the  picture  of  which  we  speak,  Dietrich 
made  an  etching  of  one  on  the  same  subject.  Smaller  than 
his  painting,  it  is  also  different  from  it  in  some  of  the  minor 
details. 

Di<ftrich  often  ventured  to  mix. up  the  style  and  manner  of 
several  painters  whom  he  had  careliilly  atudied  in  one  single 
picture.  This  is  the  case  with  the  **  Rat-killer."  In  this 
picture,  the  general  effect  of  which  is  original  and  very 
creditable  to  Dietrich,  several  of  the  physiognomies  are  copied 
from  Van  Oatade,  while  aome  belong  to  other  distinguished 
masters ;  and  indeed  the  general  idea  of  the  whole,  and  some 
of  the  faces,  are  very  much  in  the  style  of  Karel  Dujardin, 
the  landscape  and  animal  painter. 

In  landscape^painting,  he  gives  with  a  few  touches,  and  as 
if  playing  with  work,  new  and  rare  proofr  of  that  extraor- 
dinary penetration  which  made  him  guesa  all  those  secrets 
that  the  great  masters  appeared  to  have  carried  away  irith 
them  to  the  tomb.  He  revels 'with  Berghem  in  the  still 
depth  of  smiling  valleys  ;  he  can  tell  the  secrets  of  those 
skies  of  gold,  and  more  transparent  horizons,  of  Jean  Both  and 
his  broUier  Andr^ ;  he  is  fully  capable,  when  he  likes,  of 
following  Bv^ingen  to  the  very  summit  of  his  solitary  rocks, 
where  the  wind  moans  incessantly  through  his  lofty  pines ; 
or  he  will  sit  down  with  Ruysdael  beside  the  noisy' sad  foam- 
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g  cascade.  "That  waterfall,"  lays  Hagedom,  ''which  he 
lintcd  for  hia  friend  "Wille,  would  have  excited  the  en- 
iisiasm  of  Hujgdael  and  Everdingen,  and  the  troubled  sur- 
ce  of  the  water  below  wculd  hare  warmed  a  Backhuyien 
a  Parcellia." 

He  excited  considerable  admiration  inhia  own  day,  amongat 
n temporary  artists  and  amateurs,  by  the  way  in  which  he 
scovered  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  certain  mastera.  The 
-ace,  the  suavity,  the  harmony  of  Poelemberg  were  familiar 
•  him,  as  wrell  as  that  of  all  othera.  Following  the  tracea  of 
1/heimer,  he  painted  a  "Flight  into  Egypt"  (p.  46),  which 
regarded  at  one  of  hia  maaterpiecea,  and  which  excela  in 
lactly  oppoaite  qualities  to  those  he  exhibited  in  hia  imita- 
on  of  Remhrandt.  We  eren  find  productiona  of  the  Che- 
aUer  Van  der  Werff,  the  moat  inaipid  of  paintera,  imitated, 
a  some  oocaaiona,  by  the  pencil  of  Ditftrich. 
Eurtin,*  a  great  admirer  of  Biiirioh,  aaya :  "  A  preciae, 
earned,  soft,  and  rich  touch,  combined  with  judicious  glazing, 
Iways  causes  us  to  recognise  the  rare  talent  of  Ditfuich, 
h.ough  he  has  been  ao  varied  in  atyle,  and  haa  chosen  auch 
ubjects  as  the  *  Village  Quack,'  the  aublime  *  Communion 
if  St.  Jerome,*  the  pictureaque  Caliato,  and  then  riaen  to 
he  admirable  finiah  of  hia  precioua  and  Taluable  <  Flight  into 
Sgypt/  The  composition,  the  deaign,  the  expreaaion,  all 
equally  pezftet,  the  learned  attitudes,  the  graceful  nobility, 
;he  striking  trnthfulneaa  of  the  atufia,  the  charma  of  the  aoft 
colouring,  the  ehiaroteuro  of  a  moat  piquant  character,  the 
Mlmirable  toning  down  of  the  lighta,  oombined  with  the  moat 
ioft  and  delicate  pencij^g,  which  aurpaaaea  even  the  finiah 
)f  Van  der  Werff,  place  thia  maaterpiece  of  Dietrich  amid 
the  pearls  of  art."  We  may,  perhapa,  have  occasion  to 
correct  the  enthuaiaam  of  a  man  apeaking  of  a  picture  which 
waa  his  own  property. 

It  waa  ten  yeara  and  more  since  Dietrich  had  returned  from 
Holland,  t  Since  thia  journey  he  had  not  left  the  city  of 
Dreaden,  where  he  lived,  with  the  title  of  painter  to  the  king 
of  Poland,  except  to  go  to  Brunswick.  In  1743,  howeyer,  he 
started  on  an  expedition  to  Italy.  The  earnest  desire  he  had 
always  felt  to  aee  thia  claasic  land  of  painting,  this  soil  of 
art  and  fancy,  was  not  his  only  motive  for  undertaking  the 
journey.  Though  he  laboured  without  ceasing,  and  though 
his  facility  waa  aomething  really  aurprising,  he  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  tremendoua  demand  that  exiated  at  the  court 
of  Dreaden  for  hia  picturea.  Already  he  had  been  obliged  to 
fly  to  the  Duke  of  Brunawick,  and  could  not  find  with  that 
prince  the  reat  and  repoae  he  ao  much  deaired.  He  determined 
to  place  the  broad  expanae  of  aevexal  kingdoma  between  him- 
self and  hia  thoughtleaa  admlrera.  But  he  did  not  remain 
abaent  more  than  two  or  three  yeara.  He  came  back  to 
Dreaden,  where  he  remained  until  the  hotir  of  hia  death, 
which  took  place  in  1714. 

A  Dutchman  with  the  Dutch,  Dietrich  in  Italy  beoame  quite 
an  Italian.  He  there  painted  pictures  in  th«  etyle  of  Claude 
Lorraine  and  Salvator  Koaa,  aa  he  had  formerly  painted  in  the 
styles  of  Berghem  end  Everdingen*  **  The  easy  drawing  of 
thia  artiaty"  aays  a  biographer, {  "is  quite  in  the  modem 
Roman  atyle ;  the  energy  and  lightneaa  of  his  pencil  appeared 
to  unite  the  taste  of  the  aehoola  of  Flanden  and  Italy,  and 
his  landscapes  hare  often  the  fireshneaa  of  Lucatelli,  and  the 
firmneaa  of  Bslvator  Boea."  We  cannot  indeed  perceive^ 
without  considerable  astonishment  and  surprise,  ia  the  asme 
gallery,  Isndscapea  in  the  atyle  of  Ouaapre,  smiling  country 
scenea  in  the  style  of  LucateUi,  wild  aighta  *aad  romsatio 
Bcenea  auch  as  Salvator  Boss  would  psint,  and  all  of  them 
signed  by  the  name  of  Dietrich.  But  it  is  to  the  city  of 
Dresden  we  must  go  to  understand  and  appreciate  Dietrich. 

*  Traite  des  Connalsxanoei  neceasaires  k  I'amatenr  de  tabkaox. 

t  According  to  Hagedorn,  Dietrich  appears  to  hare  gone  to 
nolltnd  only  once  in  17S4.  He  returned  to  Drecden  in  1736;  but 
Papillon  de  la  Fert^  assures  ns  that  he  returned  in  1744,  when  coming 
iMck  from  Italy,  and  remained  a  long  time. 

X  r.  de  la  Ferte,  Extract  from  diflVreot  workfl  pobll^bed  on  tlie 
Uv««  of  PAiateri.    Parif^  1776,  ii.  p-  ^^*     ' 


The.  gallery  of  that  oity,  where  he  lived  so  many  y€ars,  and 
which  waa  hia  true  coimtry,  containa  numeroua  puntingt 
from  hia  hand,  and  in  every  conceivable  atyle.  There  you 
can,  in  leaa  than  one  hour,  judge  of  the  incredible  aubtilty  of 
Di6trich'a  talent ;  and  it  appeara  as  if,  to  ahow  off  thia  pecu- 
liarity of  our  arUat,  they  have  united  purposely  all  the  most 
opposite  mastera,  those  whom  he  successfully  imitated  with 
his  hands.  Here  W3  have  a  pasticcio  of  Yandermeulen ; 
there  an  imitation  of  Watteau ;  further  on,  a  copy  of  the  **  Hun- 
dred Florin*'  piece  of  Rembrandt ;  but  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  these  several  trials  do  not  give, a  very  lofty  idea  of  the 
maater.  In  the  gallery  where  we  find  auch  aplendid  Rem- 
brandta,  auch  charming  Watteaua,  we  are  more  than  anywhere 
else  struck  with  the  insufficiency  of  copiea  which  are  neither 
original  nor  correct  imitationa. 

Thua  the  **Chriat  healing  the  Sick,"  so  admirable,  so 
lofty,  ao  expanaive  in  the  original  by  Rembrandt,  becomea  a 
very  cold  production  in  the  handa  of  Dietrich.  The  dia- 
poaidon  of  the  figurea  ia  nearly  the  aame.  The  chiaroteuro 
repreaenta  the  aame  proporUona  of  light  and  ahade ;  but 
aomehow,  all  thia  leavea  the  apectator  indifferent.  The  aick 
people  around  our  Saviour  are  not  interesting,  though  their 
faces  bear  all  the  marks  and  signs  of  suffering  and  grief. 
The  *'  Christ"  of  Dietrich  is  delicate  and  poetical,  but  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  divinity  in  its  compoaition  any  more  than  if  it 
had  been  painted  by  David.  There  ia  no  aign  of  any 
miraculoua  power  in  that  fig^ire  or  in  that  face.  None  can 
feel  that  aickening  of  the  heart,  none  can  feel  tempted  to  weep, 
aa  men  have  been  known  to  do  when  gazing  at  the  aublime 
painting  of  Rembrandt.  They  are  fictitioua  aigha,  of  which 
painting  haa  caught  but  the  ahow ;  it  ia  a  faint  light  without 
any  natural  warmth,  an  empty  ahadow  without  any  impoalng 
myatery. 

The  aame  may,  with  conaiderable  truth,  be  aald  of  '*The 
Presentation  to  the  Temple,"  another  copy  of  Rembrandt, 
which  ia  equally  cold  and  awkward,  the  artist  having  merely 
imitated  the  vulgarity  and  coaraeneaa  of  the  maater,  without 
one  iota  of  hia  poetry.  But  if  we  examine  carefully  the  whole 
Dreaden  gallery,  we  find  here  and  there  more  happy  and 
aucceaaful  imitations.  Whenever  he  had  only  to  deal  with 
artiata  whoae  merit  was  wholly  exterior,  if  we  may  so  expreaa 
ouraelvea,  Dietrich,  clever  to  aeise  appearancea,  and  incredible 
in  hia  aubtilty  when  the  aecreta  of  any  mode  of  painting  were 
to  be  discovered^ '  waa  invariably  more  aucceaaful,  and  often 
triumphant.  If  he  undertakea  to  paint  a  aketch  by  Yander- 
meulen, he  aucceeda  in  painting  a  picture  which  recalla  that 
master,  but  in  auch  a  way  that  the  paaticcio  in  the  freedom 
and  liberty  of  ita  atyle  reaemblea  aome  painter  near  at  hand — 
say  like  Pairocel.  He  makes  attempta  upon  the  moat  oppo- 
aite artiste,  in  their  turn — the  precioua  Mi^ria,  the  eaay  Sub-* 
leyraa—and  reproducea  what  may  be  deacribed  as  the  costume 
of  their  thought,  if  not  the  thought  itself. 

One  day,  when  painting  one  of  those  little  canvases  where 
he  delighted  in  representing  over  again  the  favourite  aubjects 
of  Cornelius  Poelemberg,  he  painted  a  very  pretty  picture, 
which  D»w,  who  have  visited  the  Dreaden  gallery,  can  have 
failed  to  obaerve^  in  which  he  has  been  exceedingly  succesa- 
fiil  in  the  expreaaion.  It  is,  indeed,  only  from  the  chaate  and 
deUeate  tone  of  the  atyle  and  the  painting  that  the  aubject 
can  be  looked  at  with  pleasure.  It  is  a  little  more  nude  than 
say  of  the  works  of  the  gentle  Poelemberg  himself.  Dietrich 
has,  in  this  instance,  represented  an  episode  in  the  conatantly 
recurring  aubject  of  '*  Diana'a  Bath."  The  chaate  goddesa 
surprises  two  of  her  nymphs  under  circumatancea  which, 
according  to  the  mythological  view  of  her  character,  are  objec- 
tionable. They  have  allowed  men  to  violate  the  aanctity  of 
her  grove.  The  power  of  the  painter  ia  here  indeed  very 
great,  whether  we  examine  the  facea  of  the  goddeaa,  the 
nymphs,  or  the  men.  Nothing  could  be  more  difficult  than  to 
repreaent  the  aatonishment  and  anger  of  the  goddeas,  the 
guilty  fear  of  the  nymphs,  and  the  curiosity  and  pretended 
alarm  of  the  men.  Dietrich  here,  without  cnpying  any  bne, 
has  manifested  great  power  and  originality.  The  figure*,  too, 
are  gracefully  and  elegantly  modelled.    The  nympha  are  in 
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the  waUr,  up  to  tbeli  vraiitt,  iatg  only  one,  who  hu  been 
Keklng  to  eeeape  the  tmgrj  glance*  of  DUna,  and  who«e  feet 
only  ue  in  the  Tratar.  Thii  figure  ii  noit  admirably  painted, 
while  the  outline  and  fona  are  exceedingly  grac^ul  and 
beautiful. 

The  French  (chool,  which  then  exercited  auch  a  decisiTe 
Influence  In  Oetmany,  could  not  but  excite  the  curiosity  and 


to  the  antique,  while  WinlcelmHm  laid  hii  erudition  tsd  lili 
fanatical  enthueiaam  at  the  tetvice  of  that  reform,  'Wittnc 
was  more  admired  at  Weimai  tbaa  he  ever  wu  ii  Puk 
Dietrich,  natuially  enough,  then  adapted  Watteau  ai  c-c*  rr! 
hia  maiten,  and  began  to  plagiariae  bia  "  Convenation  on  ih< 
Oraas,"  hi*  charming  and  faacinating  masqueiadea,  in  vhirh  itr 
whole  world  appear*  to  u*  with  it*  joya,  its  dteama,  ila  Iotm, 
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draw  the  attention  of  Biftrich.  The  one  most  admired  in  the 
little  court*,  which  made  up  ao  large  a  part  of  Oennany,  wa* 
the  admirable  Watteau,  the  delight  of  the  lair  sex.  A  cele- 
brated  connoiaaeni  of  that  time  iofotm*  ue  that  there  were 
court*  where  the  paintinga  of  Watteau  were  more  popular 
than  any  oF  the  Italian  maateri,  not  gtcu  excepting  Baffaelle 
himielf.  Thai,  while  Tien,  Drouaii,  and  DaTid  were  medi- 
tating the  reform  of  the  French  aehool,  and  a  aolnnn  return 


and  iU  aadne**,  under  the  aspect  and  dreia  and  fanciful  *p- 
pearance  of  the  Italian  stage.  But  to  Interpret  and  render 
Watteau,  it  i*  not  sufficient  to  hare  seductive  colouring,  uuJ 
a  power  of  uaing  rose,  Teimillioii,  and  blue ;  it  is  nEcee»:j  to 
have  bis  mind,  bis  vast  and  prodigious  imaginution,  hit 
adorable  caprice*,  his  insatiable  lore  of  reverie  and  plraitmi 
it  i*  necessary  to  have  an  intuitive  belief  in  the  pission  of 
love,  M  Watteau  had.    Dietrich  son  fined  himself  irholl;n> , 
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century.  "  Th,e  political  and  religious  wars,'*  says  Madame 
de  Stavl,  in  her  able  work  on  Germany,  ''when  the  Germans 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  fight  one  against  the  other,  turned 
away  all  persons*  attention  from  literature ;  and  when  they 
began  to  think  of  it  again,  it  was  imder  the  auspices  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIY.,  at  the  time  when  the  desire  to  imitate  the 
French  had  obtained  possession  of  most  of  the  courts  and 
writers  of  Europe.  The  works  of  Hagedom,*  of  Gellert,  of 
Weiss,  are  but  heavy  French.  Nothing  original,  nothing 
which  was  ut  eoaformity  with  the  genius  of  the  nation,  was 
produced." 

What  Madame  de  Stael  very  properly  and  correctly  obaerres 
of  the  literature  of  Germany  at  that  time,  may  be  equally 
justly  applied  to  the  pictures  of  the  two  artists  who  flourished 
in  that  country  towards  the  same  epoch.  The  works  of 
Mengs,  his  portraits  alone  excepted,  are  but  heayy  and  dis- 
figured Rafikelles.  Dietrich,  despite  his  prodigious  ability, 
has  to  endure  the  reproach  of  having  laid  a  heavy  hand  on 
Rembrandt,  diminished  Salvator,  obscured  Claude  Lorraine, 
and  vulgarised  Poelemberg,  except  in  one  instance,  where  he 
improved  him. 

In  general,  works  on  the  divine  art  of  painting  have  been 
rather  recklessly  prodigal  of  praise  to  Di^uich.  This  is 
very  easily  explained.  Most  persons,  until  of  late  years, 
who  have  written  books  on  painting  and  the  works  of  painters, 
were  what  are  called  amateurs  of  tableaux.  More  alive  to  the 
material  qualities  of  the  execution  than  to  the  general 
character  of  a  work,  or  to  the  mighty  inspiration  of  genius,' 
these  superficial  coxmoiseeurs,  these  men  who  live  at  sales, 
think  every  composition  admirable,  the  arrangement  of  which 
is  able,  the  ehiaroacuro  well  developed,  and  the  pencil  managed 
with  ability,  Aa  all  these  varied  merits  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Di^triqh,  they  have  praised  him  beyond  all 
reason,  and  little  is  wanting  for  these  writers  to  have  placed 
him  t)n  a  level  with  the  masters  he  has  copied. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  sincere  and  impartial  critic  to  be 
more  scvm.  Imitation,  even  when  it  is  perfect,  is  proof  of 
want  of  power.  What  characterises  genius  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  true  and  new,  as  creative  in  its  mode  of  prcceeding  as  in  its 
inspirations.  If  Rembrandt  has  a  manner,  which  is  not  that  of 
Titian  or  Corregio,  it  is  because  this  great  painter  manifested 
in  his  works  his  thought,  his  soul,  his  very  life.  To  a 
certain  extent  one  can  reproduce  the  system  of  composition, 
of  style,  of  touch,  and  tone  of  the  great  masters ;  but  how  can 
we  hope  to  grasp  the  fire  of  that  genius  which  gives  principal 
value  to  their  inventions?  Besides,  of  what  use  would  it 
be  ?  To  imitate  is  to  weaken.  Every  imitator  has  been 
fatally  cobdemned  to  remain  below  his  model.  If  he  were  but 
nearly  the  equal  of  the  great  men  he  copies,  would  he  think 
of  imitating  them  ?  In  art  none  can  iralk  on  the  road  marked 
out  by  genius ;  it  is  effaced  and  leaves  no  mark,  like  the  wake 
of  the  sea,  Dietrich— called  by  himself  and  by  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries Di^iricy ;  so  little  original  was  he  as  to  deny  his 
own  name— is  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  axiom. 
There  is  not  one  of  his  innumerable  pssticcios  which  can 
be  advantageously  compsred  to  the  original  works  which  have 
inspired  them ;  and  we  must  ascribe  to  courtesy,  or  to  natural 
self-love,  the  judgment  of  a  contemporary  who  says :~"  He 
is  with  these  masters  all  that  he  wishes  to  be ;  he  feels  himself 
the  beauty  of  their  productions.  Always  full  of  his  sulject, 
a  master  with  an  easy  pencil,  he  renders  with  warmth  the 
sentiment  he  feels,  and  adds  original  beauties  to  those  which 
strike  him  in  the  inventions  of  others." 

We  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  painters  of  the  very  first 
order  of  merit  have  delighted  in  manifesting  the  flexibility  of 
their  pencils,  and  have  painted  in  the  manner  and  in  imita- 
tion of  all  masters,  with  such  success  that  they  have  placed 
the  judgment  of  connoisseurs  st  fault.*  We  are  perfectly  well 
aware  that  this  peculiar  talent  gained  for  Teniers  the  name  of 
the  Proteus  of  painting.  But  if  Teniers  had  not  combined 
'With  this  one  st}le  of  merit  that  of  excelling  in  the  style 

♦  Thi*  Frederick  Hagedom  was  the  brother  of  Charles  Chrifitisn 
LoQid,  aatlior  of  several  works  on  paiating . 


peculiar  to  him,  he  would  not  have  become  inimoftaL  It  m 
not  because  he  copied  in  one  picture  the  whole  gallery  <^ 
Philippe  IV.,  that  he  is  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  t'ae 
masters  of  the  Flemish  school.  He  owes  his  most  solid  glory 
to  those  grotesque /an^osios  in  which  the  spirit  of.  the  authcs 
is  seen  revelling  in  the  free  outline,  and  in  the  rapid  and  light 
touches,'of  his  magic  pencil. 

We  must .  not,  however,  for  one  moment  suppose  that 
Diecrich  never  did  anything  from  his  own  inspiration — ^Ceobl 
his  own  genius,  and  that  his  individuality  is  never  brought 
out  Even  in  his  pasticcios  he  has  not  been  able  so  to  dis- 
guise himself  as  that  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  him.  Itl 
vain  has  he  abdicated  his  nature.  In  him  is  alvrays  found  the 
German  master :  the  pieces  which  are  called  his  inaaterpie<%ty 
like  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt,"  and  the  "  Communion  of  Sc 
Jerome,"  belong  rather  to  the  precise  and  poiA,tcd  style  of 
Van  der  Werfl",  of  Elzheimer,  of  Poelemberg,  than  to  the  school 
of  bold  colourists,  such  as  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  Salvator. 
His  design  is  often  wanting  in  grace ;  we  can  find  fiuilt  with 
certain  stiffness  in  his  draperies ;  his  touch  is  dry  end  thin ; 
his  colouring  is  wanting  in  brightness  and  sharpneee. 

These  defects,  easily  noted  by  an  experienced  eye,  in  divers 
degrees,  in  all  the  works  of  Dietrich,  are  especially  to  be  re- 
marked in  his  original  works.  The  picture  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  subject  of  which  is  taken  from 
the  Scriptures,  representing  *'  Christ  and  the  Woman  teken  in 
Adultery,"  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  qualitiee  of  this 
painter,  and  of  the  imperfections  of  his  talent  By  his  elabo- 
rate study  of  Rembrandt  he  had  acquired  a  most  incontestable 
power  of  disposing  of  light  and  shade.  Thus,  cm  the  canvas 
we  allude  to,  the  woman,  who  is  the  principal  peza<mage  of 
the  picture,  is  lighted  up  brilliantly.  8he  forms,  so  to  speak, 
a  luminous  circle,  of  which  the  rays  glide  somewhat  weak- 
ened upon  the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  and  are  lost  by  a  series 
of  learned  effects — sre  melted  away,  in  fact,  in  the  two  comers 
of  the  picture  where  stand  the  groups  of  old  men. 

The  colouring  of  this  canvas  is  harmonious,  the  touch  warm 
and  rich,  though  in  some  places  thin;  but  the  oppoeition  of 
lights  and  shadows  wants  frankness,  and  thence  it  arises  that 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  vreak.  The  drawing  ia  poor  in 
expression ;  the  phy^ognomies,  especially  that  of  Chxist,  are 
wsnting  in  elevation  and  lifo.  The  features  of  the  young 
woman  are  charming  in  grace  and  Qermanio  candour;  but 
this  face,  faithful  mirror  of  a  ■oul  scarce  woke  to  sensation, 
belongs  rather  to  an  innocent  virgin  than  to  her  whose  sins 
were  forgiven  her,  and  unto  whom  He  said,  *'  Neither  do  I 
condemn  thee ;  go  and  sin  no  more." 

This  form  of  a  woman  was  to  Dietrich  one  of  thoee  types  o. 
beauty  which  the  artist  prefers  to  all  othcra,  and  the  image 
of  which  is  renewed  on  all  occasions  by  his  penciU  It  is  foimd 
in  another  work  by  the  same  artist,  engraved  by  Schmidt  in 
1775,  where  we  see  "  Ssrah  leading  her  servant  Hsgar  to  the 
aged  Abraham ;"  it  is  also  seen  again  in  the  Virgin  repre- 
sented in  **The  Flight  into  Egypt"  Though  the  form  and 
conception  of  **The  Wooian  taken  in  Adultery"  belong 
properly  to  Dietrich,  he  could  not  help  yielding  here,  as  else> 
where,  to  his  intense  love  for  imitation :  the  personages  who 
surround  Christ  are  quite  in  the  style  and  after  the  manner  of 
Rembrandt ;  and  we  might  apply  to  it  the  rather  bold  words 
of  Michael  Angelo,  who  said  to  a  young  painter,  after  admiring 
his  work  ]  **  This  is  a  very  clever  w(»k,  will  please  everybody, 
and  make  the  reputation  of  the  artist;  unless,  indeed,  the 
varied  authors  of  limbs  and  anna,  and  hands  and  legs,  were 
each  to  claim  their  own.  A  pretty  state  of  things  indeed 
would  then  ensue  I " 

Dietrich,  as  laborious  as  any  of  the  masters  whom  he  took 
for  a  model,  has  left  a  great  number  of  etchings.  He 
has  perhaps  shown  more  ability  in  wielding  his  point  than 
his  brush.  Unfortunately,  his  engravings,  like  hia  pictures, 
are  copies.  The  great  library  of  Paris,  in  its  wonderfol 
collection  of  engravings,  possesses  two  proofs  of  the  two  first 
pieces  engraved  by  Dietrich.  One  represents  a  strand  on  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  the  other  a  scene  in  country  life.  In  these 
first  attempts  it  appears  that  Dietrich  intended  to  follow  in 
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lie  track  of  Van  der  Velde,  when  that  great  matter  himselt 
vaa  yet  scratching  the  copper  with  an  inexperienced  hand. 
The  timid  point  glides  over  the  plate,  the  linee  are  as  fine  as 
liairs,  and  the  whole  is  a  confused  mass.    Later,  in  1731,  a 
^*  Christ  Preaching  "  is  executed  in  quite  another  taste ;  the 
point  is   heavy,  the  dashes  stiff  and  symmetrical,  a  little 
in  the  ancient  Qerman  style.    But  we  must  not  he  unjust 
enough  to  judge  our  artist  from  the  works  of  his  youth.    The 
true  Dietrich,  considered  as  an  engrayer,  exists  in  those  plates 
where  he  baa  imitated  the  portraits  and  the  religious  com- 
poiitions  of  Remhrandt,  the  landscapes  of  Everdingen,  the 
rocks  of  SalTator.    If  some  of  these  productions  are  beautiful 
enough  to  make  us  sometimes  doubt  the  name  of  the  author, 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  etchings  of  Ditfcrich,  now  fine  and 
light,  now  energetic,  are  presently  too  black  and  too  overloaded 
with  shadows,  failing  in  the  magic  and  wonderful  effects  of 
the  painter  of  Leyden.    And  then  how  could  he  succeed— he, 
a  German  artist,  cold  in  imagination  and  patient  by  nature— 
in  discovering  the  audacious  fancy  of  the  point  of  Rem- 
brandt?    But  his  landscapes,  in  the  style  of  Everdingen,  of 
Ruysdael,  and  of  Salvator,  his  imitations  of  Ostade  and  of 
Berghem,    are  admirdble.      It  is  much  and  always    to    be 
regretted,   that  he  did  not  finish  his  <*  Christ  Healing  the 
Sick."     The  composition  of  this  engraving  is  combined  with 
great  art.     If  Dietrich  could  have  completed  it,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  remembered  as  his  bett  work, 
as  his  masterpiece. 

When  we  consider  with  what  attention  the  portrait  of 
Dietrich,  painted  by  himself,  is  executed,  we  are  very  much 
struck  by  the  gentle  and  placid  beauty  of  his  countenance.  A 
calm  intelligence  beams  upon  his  lofty  forehead ;  but  in  his 
eyes,  large  and  pure,  one  is  easily  able  to  detect  rather  a 
sagacious  and  frank  mind  and  character,  than  a  profound 
soul.  The  inward  flame  of  genius  is  not  seen,  but  a  delicate 
sensibility,  accessible  to  every  impression  from  without. 
Nature  seems  to  have  written  his  destiny  in  his  face.  In  the 
history  of  the  arts,  as  in  literature,  celebrity  is  the  lot  of  only 
those  men  who  are  gifted  with  a  rare  and  positive  original 
inspiration.  Really  great  painters  have  been  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  such  marked  characteristics,  that  none 
could  fail  to  recognise  them.  It  was  upon  condition  of  being 
unique,  to  speak  in  his  own  style,  that  each  obtained  his 
brevet  of  celebrity.  Their  names  even  cannot  be  pronounced 
without  recalling  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  perfection  in  one  of 
the  essential  branches  of  art.  Dietrich  was  not  one  of  these. 
By  very  opposite  qualities,  he  has  saved  bis  name  from 
oblivion.  Gifted  with  the  surprising  faculty  of  taking,  like 
old  Proteus,  every  form,  and  every  appearance,  he  is  like 
everybody,  and  he  is  never  like  himself.  But  he  often  carries 
pasticcio  to  su(^  perfection,  that  he  astonishes  even  those 
whose  severe  taste  r^ects  these  Imitations  as  plagiarisms 
unworthy  of  his  genius. 

To  compare  and  paint  la  the  style  of  others,  is  properly  to 
make  what  is  called  a  pasticcio,  a  kind  of  art  which  we 
must  not  confound  with  a  mere  copy.  Good  copies  of  a 
mister  are  often  preciotts  objects,  because  they  multiply  and 
spread  abroad  the  noble  pleasure  on9  has  in  gaxing  upon  a 
muterpiece.  Clever  and  fkithfol*  the  copyist  gives  us  the 
facsimile  of  a  plotore  much  better  even  than  the  engraver, 
because  he  gives  chsnolst  to  the  design,  to  the  oomposidon,  to 
the  justice  of  tha  cAiawsdMre— that  is  to  aay,  of  the  effect,  the 
qualities  of  tone  and  tonoh  so  agreeable  for  us  to  survey.  The 
pasticcio,  on  the  other  hand,  never  gives  anything  but  a 
false  idea  of  the  original  master  te  those  who  knew  him  not, 
and  only  inspires  regrets  in  those  who  know  him.  Unless 
you  rise  to  the  ranks  of  those  sublime  painters  who  take  their 
property,  as  Moli^re  says,  where  they  find  it,  or  who,  as 
Voltaire  says,  kill  their  men,  it  is  rare  that  you  do  not  weaken 
the  ideas  of  others  when  you  steal  them.  As  for  the  painter 
Di^crieh,  we  may  quote  tiie  words  of  the  poet  :— 

"  ColorlMe  aujourdhui,  dcmain  detuinateur, 
£t«  in^me  en  Inrentant,  toi:^in*«  iraltateur, 
Bi^lneh  ftit  tbuf-k-tonr  Vaa  Ostade,  Oorrvge ; 
Pe  Prot^e,  en  son  ari,  11  ent  le  privilege,. 


Et  ent.  dps  sei  tableaux,  fl«iiri,  luavt  et  grand,  ' 
Recommencer  Watteaa,  Poelemberg  et  H^mbrandi.*'  * 

Dic'trich  has  engraved  about  two  hundred  subjects,  of  which 
copies  are  very  rare.  He  has  treated  subjects  from  Bible 
history,  and  profane  story;  he  has  engraved  half  *  figures  and 
head  studies,  pastoi^  scenes,  views,  and  landscapes. 

In  Bible  history  he  has  engraved  nineteen  subjects ;  amongst 
which  the  most  remarkable  are  *'  Lot  and  his  Daughters,' 
*'  Abraham  Sacrificing  Isaac,"  *•  Isaac  on  his  knees  before  the 
Pile,"  **  Abraham  Sacrificing  the  Ram— these  four  plates  no 
longer  exist— *<  Christ  surrounded  by  the  Doctors,"  twenty-six 
figures ;  "  Christ  healing  the  Sick,"  also  with  twenty-six 
figures ;  **  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  with  nineteen  figures ; 
"  St.  James  Preaching  in  a  Village,'*  with  seven  figures ; 
"  The  Nativity,"  and  "  The  Plight  into  Egypt,"  in  the  style 
of  Rembrandt. 

In  profane  story  he  has  many.  **  Venus  on  the  Rocks," 
imitated  from  Poelemberg ;  "  The  Combats  of  the  Tritons," 
in  the  style  of  Salvator  Rosa ;  **  The  Satyr  and  the  Passer- 
by," from  Jordaens;  ••  The  Spectacle  Dealer,"  six  figures,  in 
the  style  of  Van  Ostade ;  "The  Knife*  grinder  and  the  Cobbler  " 
(p.  49),  "The  Dealer  in  Poison  for  Rats"  (p.  41),  "The 
Dentist,"  "  The  Quack,"  all  in  the  style  of  the  same  master ; 
"  Belisarius  Begging,"  a  very  rare  and  beiiutiful  engrav- 
ing; and  "The  Dinner,"  a  piece  equally  rare  and  equally 
admirable. 

Subjects  in  half  figures  and  heads  are  "  The  Strolling 
Musicians  "  (p.  48),  engraved  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt,  and 
imitated  from  Van  Ostade ;  "  The  Tea  Party,"  "  The  Dutch 
Priest,"  "  The  Monk  with  the  Beard,"  «•  The  Man  with 
Moustaches,"  "  An  Old  Man  standing  erect ;"  and  heads  of 
women  and  children. 

Pastoral  scenes,  views,  and  landscapes  are  "  Young  Girls  at 
the  Entrance  of  a  Cavern,"  "  Herdsman  leaning  on  a  Cow  "— 
these  two  compositions  sre  imitated  from  Poelemberg — "  A 
Shepherd  tending  his  Flock,"  from  Berghem ;  "  Landscape 
with  Ruins  ;"  six  landscapes ;  "  The  Chapel,"  "The  Wooden 
Bridge  "  (p.  44),  "  The  Flock,"  "  The  Lake,"  in  the  style 
of  Salvator;  "A  Cowherd,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand;" 
**  Two  Hermiu,"  "Two  PeasanU;"  "Studies  of  Animals: 
He- Goats,  She  Goats,  Rams,  Sheep,  Lambs,  the  Goatherd, 
and  three  Goats." 

The  nineteen  pieces  from  Holy  History  were  sold  at  the 
Royal  sale  for  £14  in  1817. 

Most  public  galleries  in  Europe  possess  pictures  by  Dietrich. 

The  Louvre  has  "  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,"  which 
was  only  valued  at  £24  in  1816. 

Belgium  has  the  portrait  of  the  artist,  engraved,  in  1765,  by 
Schmuzer.    It  is  given  at  page  41. 

The  Museum  of  Vienna  has  "  The  Shepherds,"  a  night- 
piece,  signed  and  dated  1760;  and  "  The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,"  another  night-piece,  executed  the  same  year. 

The  Royal  Pinacothek  Museum  of  Munich  is  richer.  It 
hss  five  pictures  by  Dietrich  :  "  Lasaros  in  the  Bosom  of 
Abraham,"  "  The  Avaricious  Man  in  Hell,"  "  A  Landscape 
on  the  Sea  Shore,"  "  A  Landsoape,  with  Fishermen's  Huts," 
*^  Two  Blind  Men  leiding  one  another." 

At  Dresden  there  are  fifty  pictures  by  this  master,  of  which 
the  principal  ones  are :  "  A  Msn,  a  Woouut^  and  a  Boy  Feed- 
ing some  Sheep,"  in  the  style  of  Bsssan ;  "  The  Portrait  of 
the  Mother  of  Dietrich/*  "  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi," 
"  The  PresenUtlon  to  the  Temple,"  "  The  Prodigal  Son," 
"  The  Marriage  Feast  of  Cana,"  "  A  Pastoral  Scene,"  in  the 
style  of  Watteau ;  "  A  Flock  of  Sheep  and  Goats,  guarded  by 
the  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess,"  "  A  Holy  Family,  by  the 
light  of  a  Linthom,"  V  Christ  Curing  the  Sick,"  "  Christ 
on  the  Cross,"  "  Mercury  and  Argus,"  and  "  Nymphs 
Bathing." 

*  To  day  a  eolonrliit,  to-morrow  a  sketdier,  and  even  when  Inventing 
always  an  imltafior,  Dietrich  was  In  turns  Van  Ostade  and  Oorregio. 
In  the  art«  he  had  the  privilege  of  Proteus,  and  was  able,  in  hia  Howaty, 
swett,  and  grand  pketnrcf,  to  reproJuce  Wattean,  Poelemberg;  and 
Bembrandi. 
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A  ibw  price*  at  different  ulea  mar  be  tnterqiUng. 

Blondel  de  Otgny,  177S.     "  Two  Landicapec,"  £15. 

Baleof  theFrince  de  Conti,  1777.  The  "Flight  into  Egypt," 
£91;  "  The  Balhera,"  £16ffi  ".TwgItb  Women,  in  a  Land- 
•wpa,"  £95. 

Sale  of  Ktndon  de  BnisRet,  1T77. 
tnimalu,  i7l*. 


'•A  Landtetpe,"  witb 


Caidinil  FeMh'a  Sale,  1810.    "  Plight  intu  B^F^"  £^- 

The  picmiet  repretented  in  our  page*  give  Tsrioutf  mauacii 
of  hi*  atjle. 

The  Brat  i*  the  little  cut,  tepreaenting  a  "  Dealer  in  Fasar. 
for  Rata"  (p.  41).     Thia  ii  ■  clCTer  prodoatioB — man,  dO(,   i 
dreai,  rati,  are  all  in  keeping.  i 

"  The  Enife-Orinder  and  the  Cobbler  "  (p.  49)  i*  a  tbj 


D   KCilCT*KB.--FBOM   A 


Two  fine  "  Landacapea,"  XSl ; 


Sale  of  Marin.  1790. 
other*,  £33 ;  another,  1 
Sale  of  Lanjeac,  1803.    Two  "  Landicape*,  with  BB<Jien," 


Solirene  Sale,  1813.     ' 
Laperi^  Bale,  1817. 


"  The  reit  of  the  Holy   Family," 


Sale  Lenoir  DabrenO,   ISSI. 
Toaple,  «sr." 


'The  Praaentntitm  t 


able  picture.  The  cobbler  in  kii  atall,  the  cat  abore,  and  the 
queer  old  knife-grinder,  are  all  faithfiiUy  giten.  The  coloii- 
ing  of  thii  ii  Tery  rich,  and  the  play  of  Ughts  and  shadea  ray 
forcible. 

■'The  I.'ilt  of  the  Holy  Family  "  (p.  fi2],  thoogh  aUy 
painted,  i*  defective  in  eottome.  The  Virgin  in  her  dntt  a 
too  like  an  Italian  peaaant  girl,  while  the  infant  Jen*  ii 
perfectly  Dutch.  It  it  alao,  howtnr,  an  aUs  |iillllin  In 
the  colmrinf. 


.THE  HXU8TRATED  MAGAZINE  OP  ART. 


rhe  BtroUing  HnHcuni"  (p.  46}  U  witt 
>ii\y  carried- out     The  pl«;en  we  Tigoroiulf  tendered, 
-be  cAiarvtam)  ii  edmirable. 

I'he  Flight  into  £gjpt"  (p.  4S)  ii  to  ■  oertun  extent 
tful  ;  but,  thougli  not  wanting  in  chiaroicuro  tod  geoeitt 
i*  defectiTe  in  tlu  figurei, 

["he  'Wooden  Bridge  (p.  44}  ii  prettr,  twteful,  end 
nkl. 

lith,  in  hie  Cetalogne,  givei  the  foUowmg  obeerTatunu  on 
rich  :  '■Hany  very  cloTer  picture*,  from  the  pencil  of 
painter  in  die  style  of  Kembriindt,  partly  merit  him  a 
!   lit  the  pieaent  list.    He  wai  bom  at  Weimar,  in  Saxony, 


the  court  of  Dreaden  to  lendihin  to  Italy.  Uow  loiig  he 
atndied  in  that  far-famed  achool,  or  what  were  the  important 
adTontaget  be  derived  from  it,  doea  not  readily  appear  in 
hia  worka,  for  theae  reflect  the  atyle  and  peculiaritiei  of  other 
inaaien'  picturea,  aa  Kembrandt,  Poelemberg,  Oatade,  and 
Balrator  Rata;  but  thoae  of  the  former  artiit  appear  to  haTe 
made  the  greateat  impretaion  on  bim,  for  he  imitated  them 
ao  lervilely,  that  even  hia  original  compoiitioni  have  the 
appearance  of  being,  in  many  imtanoea,  copiea  from  hia 
fafourite  painlet'a  picture.  Two  of  hia  finect  productiona 
ol  thi*  man,  repreeenting  a  '  Cmciftxion'  and  the  'Entomb- 
ment,' brought  (ome  yeara  ago  in  public  aale  npwaidi  of 


i  DoBeLVB.-— re 


1 1713,  and  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  rudimenta  of      three  hundred  guineaa ;  and  i 
ittn  from  hia  father — apainler  of  Tery  moderate  abilities—      auperior  merit,  in  the  m?nn 


piulure  by  his  hand,  of  rery 
T  o!  A,   Ostade,  cngraTed  by 


0i^mj%^.i7SJ; 


■^^ry-J'eu^  //yj 


>ad  afterward*  improred  himaelf  under  Alexander  Thiele,  a      Wille,  under  the  title  of  the  ■  Muaicieni  Ambulant*,'  ii  in  the 
wdacape-paihtcr,  he  gaVe  auch  ptoob  of  gmiu*  at  to  indnoe      collection  of  Richard  Simmonda,  Eiq." 
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ANECDOTES  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  MICHAEL 

ANGELO. 

Xbb  aooeMion  of  Leo  X.  marked  the  commencement  of  a 
iMriod  wasted  in  fruitleaa  labour,  in  bitter  regrets,  and  more 
bitter  eufferings,  by  the  great  Michael  Angelo.  It  seemed  to 
have  been  oMnined  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  career  of  this 
vikn  should  be  l.ke  that  of  a  torrent  chafing  in  its  channel  of 
yocks,  but  afterwards  bursting  out  more  free  and  bright  than 
ever.  Daring  nine  years,  however,  the  eclipse  of  his  fortunes 
was  unbroken,  and  only  one  incident  is  recorded  of  him ;  but 
this  was  one  alike  honourable  to  his  spirit  as  an  artist  and  to 
his  feelings  as  a  citisen. 

The  Academy  of  Florence  had  sent  deputies  to  Leo  X., 
petitioning  him  to  restore  to  their  country  tiie  ashes  of  Dante 
Alighieri,  the  noble  and  unhappy  exile,  who,  after  reviving 
the  language  and  restoring  the  literature  of  Italy,  had,  two 
centuries  previous,  breathed  his  last  sigh  at  Ravenna. 

Michael  Angelo  relieved  his  long  days  of  compulsory  indo- 
lence, of  sad  monotony,  by  reading  the  songs  of  the  Florentine 
poet,  marking  with  his  pen  on  the  margin  all  the  passages 
which  struck  his  imagination.  What  an  inestimable  relic 
this  volume  would  have  been,  if  it  had  not,  like  Ovid's  last 
song,  been  lost  in  the  wa:ers ;  for  who,  better  than  Michael 
Angelo,  could  have  illustrated  and  interpreted  Dante  ? 

At  the  first  intelligence  which  came  concerning  the  em* 
bassy,  then  on  its  way  to  Rome,  the  artist  became  excited. 
With  a  generous  enthusiasm,  a  vivid  and  ardent  sympathy 
with  genius,  he  joined  at  onoe  in  the  work  of  reparation  and 
justice.  We  may  stiU  read  at  the  bottom  of  the  original 
petition,  preserved  in  the  Florentine  archives,  these  words : — 
'^I,  Michael  Angelo,  sculptor,  address  to  your  holiness  the 
same  prayer,  and  I  offer  to  execute  for  the  divine  poet  i 
sepulchre  worthy  of  his  memory." 

And  Leo  X.,  the  ostentatious  MsBoenas,  the  vain  patron  of 
letters,  refused  this  magnificent  ofier,  and  deprived  the  world 
of  the  monument  which  such  an  artist*s  memorial  of  the  great 
poet  would  have  been !  But  the  whole  Medioi  family,  though 
aervile  historians  have  endeavoured  to.exalt  thein»  were  sordid, 
treacherous,  and  contemptible.  We  fully  agree  with  the 
author  of  a  brilliant  article  in  a  oontemporary  publication,  idio 
has  assailed  the  betrayers  of  Florence  upon  that  pedestal  to 
which  they  have  been  raised  by  the  worshippers  of  success : — 
**  History,"  he  says,  **  has  agreed  to  reprobate  Uie  treason  of 
Sforsa  and  of  the  Visconti,  but,  with  a  traditional  perverse* 
ness,  continues  to  applaud  the  Medici  as  benofaotors  of  Italy. 
They  the  benefactors  of  Italy!  Florence  alone,  humiliated 
and  enslaved,  is  a  suflering  memorial  of  their  crimes.  But 
turn  from  her  to  the  pestilent  Maremma  of  Sienna.  That  was 
a  beautiful  salubrious  tract,  until  Cosmo  waated  it  and  trans- 
formed it  into  a  deadly  marsh.  Fever-breeding  swamps 
exist  in  the  place*  where  the  republics  cultivated  fertile  and 
healthy  plains.  The  Roman  territories,  from  Ferrara  to  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  have  beoome  bare  and  putrid  ainoe  the 
stagnation  of  industry  ensuing  on  the  dedine  of  freedom. 
Cosmo  dried  up  the  fertilising  springs  and  atreams  of  his 
coimtry,  by  hewing  down  the  foresta  on  the  Tuscan  ApenninA. 
Rocky  deserta  new  exist  where  the  pastures  in  ancient  times 
were  rich  with  fleece,  and  a  population  of  banditti  derives  its 
descent  from  shepherds  and  cultivatora  of  the  soil.  If,  there* 
fore,  they  are  benefactors  who  make  men  happy,  the  Medici 
have  nothing  to  claim  from  the  gratitude  of  mankind." 

It  was  about  this  pert6d,  aeoording  to  all  the  testimonies  we 
can  collect,  that  the  unhappy  quarrel  took  place  between 
RafTaelle  and  Michael  Angelo,  the  most  eminent  painters  of 
their  age.  Angelo  met  his  rival  on  the  steps  of  the  Vatican, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  scholars,  and  ironically  excWmed, 
*<  You  march  like  a  general  at  the  head  of  his  army."  V  And 
you,"  said  the  other,  with  fierce  contempt,  *' go  skulking 
alone,  like  an  executioner."  Perhape,  however,  we  may 
absolve  the  memory  of  the  two  great  artists  from  much  of  the 
stain  cast  by  this  quarrel ;  for  the  fault  is  to  be  attributed  to 
that  crowd  of  parasites  who  only  sought  their  intimacy  in 
order  to  inflame  their  passions  and  flatter  their  pride 


Meanwhile,  Leo  the  Tenth  died  suddenly,  csiried  of 
.poison.  If  the  arts  in  general  lost  a  patnm,  Michad.  Aai 
at  least  had  nothing  to  regret.  The  Flczentine  po^  i 
never  bestowed  friendship  or  aid  upon  his  connizTS] 
Howerer,  no  change  for  the  better  took  place.  Adxa&i 
Sixth,  of  Flemish  origin,  succeeded  to  the  papal  throne ;  i 
this  waa  a  mtsfbrtune  for  the  painter.  Thm  new  poniilc 
ceived.the  strange  and  barbarous  resolution  of  pulling  i* 
the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  because,  he  sftid«  it  looked  & 
like  the  roof  of  a  bath  than  of  a  place  of  worship. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  with  sorrow  that  th«  painter  savt 

pope  and  the  next  pass  away — feeble  prinees,  who  nerc  :j 

the  aacerdotal  sceptre  until  their  hands  began  to  tremble  « 

the  weakness  of  approaching  death.     But  the  succesfina 

despots  waa  unbroken*    Florence  again  and  agnin  thzev 

the  yoke  of  those  proficient  traitors,  the  Medici;   and 

seventh  Clement,  born  from  that  hateful  stock,  wha 

native  city  had  once  more  become  free,  hired  a  host  cf  t 

barians  to  assail  her.    Their  savage  standards  were  sooei  p 

ceived  flying  on  the  summits  of  those  sun-touched  hills^  w>^ 

the  beautiful  city  of  Florence  may  be  seen— a  picture  of  i 

lightful  houses  and  gardena,  in  the  glowing  Italian  li| 

Forty-four  thouaand  men  laid  siege  to  the  Tuscan  dfX 

Less  than  thirteen  thousand  defended  her  walls,  during  eUi 

months,  with  heroic  fortitude.    Eight  thousand  patriot  c 

in  the  breaches,  and  fourteen  thousand  of  their  enemies  « 

buried  in  the  plains  around.    Kow  waa  Michael  Angelo  cL 

on  to  decide  whether  he  should  aet  aa  a  painter  or  a  ana 

whether  he  should  offend  a  family  of  benefactors,  or  deny  i 

country.    He  hesitated  not  a  moment.    Being  named  a  s.^ 

ber  of  the  famous  Council  of  Nine,  and' director  of  the  fort 

eations,  he  proceeded  round  the  city  ramparts,  and  decUn 

that  unleaa  vast  preparations  were  made,  the  uaurp<ng  Md 

would  enter  at  their  wilL    But  the  nobles  of  Florence^  1| 

true  oligarchs,  were  already  conspiring  to  betray  the  c:^ 

mon wealth.     They  complained  of  the.  sculptor's  vi^ilaiu 

they  said  he  was  cowudly  and  extravagant,  because  t: 

knew    he   was   faithful   and   sagaciou|i.     Their    poison; 

tongues  prevmled.'    Florence  was  already  sufficiently  a 

rupted  by  her  nobles  to  listen  to  their  slsnders.     Mir}^ 

Angelo,  therefore,  indignant  and  ashamed,  himself  cpq 

a  gate,  returned  to  Florence,  and  remained  in  angry  ii 

tude,  like  Achilles  in  his  tent.     When  he  wss  gone,  ^ 

Florentines  repented.     They  sent  messengers  after  him, 

whom  he  waa  found,  lonely,  sad,  stem,  and  immoied 

dreams,  in  one  of  the  most  obscure  little  streets  of  tb?  u 

built  city.     They  approached  him  with  humble  deftrtx4 

they  prayed  him  to  forget  the  slight  which  the  proiii^oi 

government  had  put  upon  him;  they  conjured  him,  ind 

name  of  liberty  and  of  his  country,  to  return.    He  at  ^ 

resisted  and  refused,  but  in  vain ;  for  they  pressed  him  agii 

and  at  length  he  consented.    Once  more,  therefore,  we  see  tl 

artist  in  Florence,  a  general,  a  strategist,  at  the  head  of  d 

defenders  of  his  beloved  city.     It  was  too  late.     The  k 

hour  of  Italian  independence   had  aounded.     Charles  ij 

Fifth,  another  of  the  hatefU  tyrants  whom  history  fl&ttc< 

had  thrown  his  sword  into  the  sealk    The  artiUtfy,  b j  lugj 

and  by  day,  poured  a  storm  upon  Florence;  the  totTestj 

the  citiaens  had  already  fkllen.    Tha  old  men  and  the  woxmj 

pale  with  hunger,  dedmated  by  famine^  clothed  in  black,  u 

ameared  with  ashes,  emme  together  into  the  squares,  or  kne 

in  the  churches,  and  swore  they  would  all  die  rather  tk^ 

suncnder.     Miohael  Angelo  had  stationed  hims^  on  t^ 

steeple  of  Santo  Miniato.    Two  guna,  pointed  at  the  besiegs 

and  discharged  incessantly,  made  his  post  conspicuous.  Tht 

fired  furiously  at  the  apot.    He  amil^  vith  contempt,  sa 

hung  down  .immense  draperies  of  doth,  which  were  moi\ 

efieetual  than  atone  in  resisting  the  Mght  balls  which 

could  reach  thaCelevated  eyrie.    Certainly,  if  Florence  c 

have  been  saved,  Angelo'  would  have  been  her  deliv 

Already  his  courage,  hia  firmness,  the  resources  of  his  mig 

genius,  stirred  and  multiplied  by  the  heat  of  patriotism 

the  excitement  of  battle,  had  earned  wonder  and  terror 

the  enemy^s  ranks ;  but  FloMnee  was  eT«&  now  lost,   S 
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y  a  crj  of  bottow  aroM  from  the  ttreeta  below ;  women 
heard  shrieking ;  the  imprecations  of  the  soldiers  were 
ble.     In  a  few  moments  all  was  explained.    Malatesta 
been  corrupted  by  the  Medici ;  the  infamous  Valori  had 
his  country.     It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  worse,  the  men 
paid,   or  the  man  who  recelTcd  the  nefarious  price  of 
on  ?    But  the  moral  of  the  story  would  not  hare  been 
>Iete  without  iu  sequel.    A  capitulation  had  been  signed, 
ing  the  gates   on  condition  of  a  general  amnesty  to  be 
ted  by  the  ccmquerors.    Let  us  see  how  the  magnificent 
ici,  the  benefactors  of  Italy,  kept  their  faith.    Six  of  the 
est  citizens  were  immediately  beheaded ;  many  others  were 
lemned  to  exile  or  to  the  galleys.    And  these  friends  of 
bunted  Michael  Angclo  about,  searched  his  house  from 
cellar  to  the  roof,  drove  him  from  one  concealment  to 
her.  until  the  glorious  artist  was  compelled  to  hide  in  the 
r  clock-tower  of  the  church  of  San  Nicholo  del  Azno. 
t  last,  the  Seventh  Clement  was  artful  enough  to  abaadon 
pursuit.     He  knew  that,  if  he  laid  hands  on  the  artist, 
posing  thia  to  be  possible,  he  would  only  be  troubled  by  a 
'  prisoner ;  while,  if  he  granted  him  life  and  liberty,  he 
lid  hare  one  enemy  the  less,  and  be  able  to  claim  the 
be  of  clemency,  magnanimity,  and  so  forth.    80  he  par** 
ed  Michael  Angelo.    And  not  this  at^j.    He  humbled 
i&elf  before  him ;   he  made  him  all  kinds  of  offers  and 
mises,  on  condition  that  he  would  resume  his  sculptor's 
sel,  and  occupy  himself  without  delay  with  the  mooa* 
Its  to  JuUua  the  Second,  and  Lorenao  de  Medici,  that  other 
K>stor  whom  it  was,  until  lately,  the  fuhion  to  eulogise 
1  admire. 

)n  his  return  to  Rome,  a  new  trial  awaited  Michael  Angelo. 
&  representatiyes  of  the  Duke  of  Vrbino,  with  that  tenacity 
ich  has  characterised  the  followers  of  the  law  in  all  agaa 
I  coimtries,  rcTived  the  affair  of  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  of 
ich  we  have  already  in  a  former  article  given  the  particu- 
B.     The  artist  had  no  inclination  to  fall  into  the  hands 
his  enemies,  and  so  came  to  terms  with  them,  by  en- 
ding to  perfect  the  monument  without  further  delay.    He, 
>riforc,  set  himself  seriously  to  his  task.    The  design  of 
i  m&usoleum,  which  was  originally  intended  to  be  the 
indest  work  of  the  kind  ever  executed,  had  been  reduced  to 
It  of  a  simple  facade  of  marble  upon  one  of  the  walls  of  **  the 
Qich  of  St.  Peter  of  the  Bonds,"    The  vain  Julius  himself 
d  chosen  the  spot  m  which  his  tomb  should  be  placed.    He 
red  the  name  of  the  church,  which  had  been  bestowed  by 
xtu8  IV.,  one  of  the  Arst  foimders  of  the  greatness  of  his 
oily.    He  himself  had  been  its  cardinal  during  thirty-two 
an— snd,  as  being  ejected  pope,  had  transmitted  the  dearly- 
erished  honour  to  his  nephtw.    Some  fatality,  however, 
imed  to  forbid  the  completion  of  the  work,  frequently  in* 
Tupted  as  it  had  already  been.    Numerous  influences  con- 
iied,  and  of  the.  whole  abortive  plan,  nothing  but  a  figure  of 
OSes  was  executed  in  a  style  worthy  of  its  artist's  name. 
iid  this  statue,  beautiful  and  grand  as  it  is,  has  been  taken 
tm  its  original  position,  displaced  from  the  point  of  view  in 
tiich  it  appeared  in  its  proper  character,  and  isolated  from  the 
oups  of  which  it  was  intended  to  form  a  porch ;  and,  there- 
re,  produces  little  of  the  impression  it  was  intended  to  create. 
ad  it  been  seated  beside  a  gigantic  tomb,  amid  a  throifg  of 
ophets  and  sibyls,  as  the  artist  desired,  it  would  have  been  * 
I  example  of  the  solemn  and  grand  in  sculpture.    Even  as  it 
.  if  you  enter  the  church  at  nightfall,  and  contemplate  by 
e  uncertain  and  lingering  radiance  of  the  evening  that 
iperhuman  apparition,  your  mind  cannot  rest  calm  when  the 
e  falls  on  the  figure  of  Moses.    He  is  seated  like  a  demi- 
>d  of  the  cncients  in  Olyir.^  ian  maji  sty.    One  of  his  arms  is 
uended  over  the  table  of  the  law  ;  the  other  reposes  across  his 
tast,  with  the  superb  nonchcUance  of  one  who  knows  he  has 
A  to  frown,  to  command  pbedience  from  the  multitude.    A 
ick  and  ponderous  beard  hsngs  down  upon  his  enormous 
^cfct,  like  a  torrent  arrested  in  its  course.    The  simple  and 
imitire  character  of  this*  great   shepherd  of  a  nation  is 
'pified  in  every  development  of  his  form — ^in  every  fold  of 
i<  Tettare.    The  double  intelligence  given  to  him,  since  the 


divine  vision  on  the  Mount,  beams  from  the  high,  bioad« 
massive  brow ;  and  power  and  benevolence  combined  seem 
to  speak  in  every  lineament  of  the  countenance.  - 

'While  Michael  Angelo  was  employed  upon  his  '*  Moses,'* 
Clement  y  1 1.,  like  JuUus  whom  he  was  honouring,  troubled 
him  incessantly. 

One  day  a  messenger  came  to  the  artist,  telling  him  that  he 
need  not  expect  his  customary  visit.  Clement  VIL  wae  dead* 
He  had  leisure,  just  while  the  conclave  was  sitting,  to  elect  a 
new  pope. 

Paul  III.  was  announced.  He  came,  with  a  pompoua 
retinue  of  ten  cardinals,  to  the  studio  of  Buonarottl. 

"Now,"  said  the  new  pontiff;  "I  shall  expect,  Master 
Buonarotti,  that  all  your  time  will  be  given  up  to  me." 

"  Will  your  holiness  pardon  me  ?"  replied  the  sculptor ;  "  1 
have  signed  an  engagement  with  the  Duke  of  TJrbino,  by 
which  I  have  pledged  myself  to  complete  the  monumentid 
tomb  of  JuUos  II." 

<*  What ! "  cried  Paul ;  <'  it  is  thirty  years  since  I  formed  a 
yrish,  and  now  that  I  am  pope  I  am  not  to  gratify  myself. " 
"  But  my  contract,  holy  father— my  contract" 
**  Come,  come ;  I  will  take  the  responsibility  of  that  affair 
upon  myself.  You  shall  execute  three  figures  with  your  own 
hand,  and  other  artists  shall  do  the  rest.  I  will  answer  for 
the  Duke  of  Urbino's  consent.  And  now,  my  master,  to  the 
Sistine  Chapel ;  there  is  a  great  vacuum  there  awaiting  us." 

What  could  Michael  Angelo  urge  against  a  will  so  positive, 
and  so  imperiously  expressed?  He  completed,  as  best  he 
could,  his  two  statues  of  **  Active  Life  "  and  *^  Contemplative 
Life,*'  the  symbolical  Rachel  and  Leah  of  Dante ;  and,  not 
daring  to  make  any  profit  from  an  engagement  he  was  forced 
to  break,  gave  a  large  proportion  of  the  sum  he  received  him* 
•elf  to  pay  liberally  the  artists  employed  by  him  to  execute 
the  rest  of  the  work.  Having  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion 
an  afidr  which  had  cost  him  so  much  labour,  vexation,  and 
perplexity,  be  threw  himself,  with  all  his  enthusiasm  and  his 
genius,  into  the  execution  of  his  vast  design,  "The  Last 
Judgment,"  the  painting  of  which  occupied  him  during  little 
less  than  nine  years. 

This  picture,  enormotis  and  unique,  represents  the  human 
figure  in  every  conceivable  attitude;  it  depicts  every  senti- 
ment, every  passion,  all  the  infinitely-varied  reflections  of 
fancy  and  thought,  all  the  impulses  and  workings  of  the  soul ; 
with  an  inestimable  profusion  of  forms,  tints,  and  tones,  such 
as  are  found  nowhere  else  within  the  domain  of  srt. 

In  this  work,  Michael  Angelo  seems  to  have  challenged 
with  his  courage  an  infinite  difficulty,  which  his  genius  over- 
came. The  object  of  this  vast  composition,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  conceived  and  developed,  the  admirable  variety 
and  skilful  distribution  of  the  groups,  the  unsurpassable 
boldness  and  force  of  the  outline,  the  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  the  obstacles,  almost  insuperable,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  design,  which  he  appears  to  have  assailed  aa  if  in  sport, 
the  happy  power  with  which  this  prodigal  variety  and  these 
innumerable  details  are  wrought  and  combined  into  one  har- 
monious whole — all  these  render  '*lhe  Last  Judgment"  of 
Michael  Angelo  a  prodigy  of  psinting.  Immense  as  the  surface 
is,  each  part  of  the  picture  gains  in  effect  by  cloee  study;  for 
no  cabinet-piece  for  the  most  fastidious  amateur  was  ever  more 
lovingly  retouched,  or  finished  to  more  exq  ^isite  perfection. 

This  magnificent  work,  after  nearly  nine  years  of  labour, 
was  exhibited  to  the  public  on  Christmas-day,  1541.  Michael 
Angelo  was  then  sixty-seven  years  old.  Several  anecdotes 
are  related  in  reference  to  his  '*  Laat  Judgment." 

The  pope,  it  is  said,  objected  to  the  style  of  representing 
some  of  the  figures,  and  tent  to  tell  the  painter  that  they  mutt 
be  altered. 

*'  You  will  tell  Pope  Paul,"  he  replied,  '<  to  trouble  himself 
less  with  correcting  my  picture)  which  it  i|  easy  for  him  to  do, 
and  to  try  and  refotm  public  manners*  which  he  vrill  find 
more  difficult." 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Vatican  accompanied 
the  pope  one  day  on  a  visit  which  his  holiness  paid  to  the 
studio  of  Michael  Angelo,  when  '*  The  Last  Judgment "  WM 
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e  alto  would  czpnu  hii 


kbont  hair  anUhed.      Thii  c 
opinion  on  the  work. 

"  Holj  fttther,"  ha  laid,  "if  I  might  uttei  my  thooghu,  I 
Vonldtty  thatthii  pointing  i«  more  Bt  for  •  Uvem-room  Uua 
for  Uw  chipel  of  a  pope." 

Unhippilj  for  the  master  of  the  ceremoniei,  Michael 
Angelo  WB>  behind  him  when  he  utteied  thets  wards,  and 
loit  not  a  eyUable  of  the  compliment  paid  hun  by  Signot 
Biagiot  '  The  moment,  therefore,  that  hii  viaitora  were  gone, 
the  artiat  tat  down  and  drew  a  portrait  of  hit  critic,  and 


placed  him  amonf  the  "  Lott  Soula,"  under  the  Ck* 
oharacter  of  Midaa.  Thia  waa  a  revengv  auggotcd,  pott 
by  the  practice  of  Dante,  who  pnnitbed  \3tato  whu  cfa 
him  by  eontigning  Uiem  to  hit  Inferno, 

We  majr  imagioe  the  miiery  of  tlie  poor  maaUi  i 
eeremanies,  when  he  aaw  himtelf  condemned  in  tha  i 
He  threw  himaelf  at  the  pope'i  feet,  begging  fbr  dtUira 
knd  for  the  puniahment  of  the  offender.  But  Paul  pidi 
that  he  had  no  joriadiction.  And  ao  Michael  Angrlo  fo: 
hit  malicioua  whim,  and  went  on  painting  bl>  greai  juxa 


GABRIEL      METZU. 


To'have  teen. a  few  pictorca  of  Meteu,  of  Terbnrg,  or  of 
Qaipar  Netscher,  it  to  have  acquired  freah  knowledge  of  the 
mtnnen  of  the  Dutch  citizen  of  the  time  of  the  Stadtholder,  of 
hit  coatame,  of  hia  physiognomy,  of  fait  coortetiea,  of  hit 
mode  of  life,  and  even  of  his  style  of  Ihinkiog ;  and  this 
knowledge  it  to  be  gained  from  each  a  stady,  at  well  m  from 
hiatory  and  deecription.  To  be  sure,  the  painting  would  be 
tuiintelligible  without  the  book ;  for  the  pencil  woold  create 
tDyiteriee  withont  the  pen,  thongh  it  ia  the  fashion  among  the 
eritict  of  art  to  say  that  their  crab  is  tnperior  to  that  of  the 
writer.  Bot  what  would  a  whole  gallery,  aa  vaat  aa  the 
Vatican,  of  historical  portrait!  be  worlli,  if  the  biographies  of 
the  indiridualt  did  not  exist  >  What  would  all  the  Sculptnrea 
in  Nineveh  tell  na,  tf  the  tacrcd  and  the  dattio  reeoidt  did 


not  interpret  thdr  myatical  tongner  What  frtaowi  c- 
have  told  ui  Boman  history,  if  Livy  had  not  wriltmi 
what  painter  could  have  left  such  a  familiarity  wiX^ 
Sptnith  mtnaere  at  we  have  derived  from  ths  literaiy  picii 
of  Cervantea?  Wb  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  the 
artists  who  are  able  to  write  at  all,  that  whole  UbnnQ 
informatioD  a»  rendered  saperfluoua  by  the  paintitip  oi  < 
matter.  No  one  will  tuspeot  na  of  a  wish  to  deprtciil 
branch  of  art,  but  it  i«  just  to  that  art  itself  to  remcalMt 
office,  and  not  to  claim  the  dominion  in  a  realm  wkidi  tida 
to  another  genius.  From  a  picture  we  may  leamlhebb 
of  a  mantle  or  a  boot,  the  atyle  of  omontenting  t  cIuobi 
piece  or  a  chair,  the  mode  of  wearing  a  beard  or  a  in[ ; ' 
the  spirit  and  moral  of  sU  valuable  hittoij  it  ttill  nw 


H 
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The  flliipft  of  his  country— perhaps  hh  own  ships — ^have  for 
him  traversed  the  ocean  from  one  zone  to  another,— have 
searched  for  porcelain  and  amber  in  Japan,  for  ginger  in 
Malabar,  for  pepper  in  Java,  for  precious  canes  and  drugs  in 
Malacca.  From  the  farthest  parts  of  the  world,  the  famous 
inlands  of  the  Malays,  they  have  brought  him  all  that  could 
enrich  his  home,  benefit  his  family,  and  charm  away  the 
dreariness  of  mind  naturally  inspired  by  the  cold  sky  and 
lons^  winters  of  the  north.  Asia  sends  him  its  muslins,  its 
spices,  its  diamonds,  its  feathers  of  the  bird  of  Paradise,  its 
ivory  and  camphor.  The  ices  of  the  Pole  have  furnished  him 
with  those  splendid  furs,  to  border  the  velvet  mantle  which 
his  wife  or  his  eldest  daughter  is  proud  to  wear,  even  in  the 
warmest  apartment  of  the  house.  The  birds,  the  insects, 
the  shells,  and  minerals  of  the  remotest  lands,  fill  his 
cabinets,  exquisitely  arranged  under  covers  of  glass;  and, 
protected  in  the  same  way,  the  rarest  plants,  the  most 
delicate  Persian  lilies,  the  sumptuous  tulips,  flourish 
and  are  cultimted  under  his  inspection.  His  furniture, 
wrought  with  extreme  taste,  and  preserved  with  the  utmost 
care,  suffers  no  changes  from  the  caprices  of  fashion,  but  is 
transmitted  from  father  to  sOn,  one  generation  after  another. 
The  canopy  of  his  bed  is  supported  on  pillars  of  carved  ebony, 
and  hung  round  with  drapery  of  green  damask.  Hanging 
from  the  roof  a  mirror  of  gilded  copper  is  twined  round  with 
wreaths  of  elegant  workmanship.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  are 
waxed  into  beautiful  lustre ;  the  glass  is  finely  cut ;  the  lintel 
of  the  door  is  richly  carved  ;  the  furniture  shines  with  polish ; 
and  the  light,  at  morning  or  evening,  falls  across  bright  varie- 
gated tapestries,  which  moderate  and  harmonise  it  witli  the 
tone  of  the  whole  interior.  The  manners  of  the  Dutch  at  that 
period,  as  well  as  the  material  physiognomy  of  their  citizen 
life,  their  interiors,  their  furniture,  the  luxury  and  decoration 
of  their  apartments,  are  delineated  in  the  pictuies  of  Mctzu 
with  a  charming  freedom,  which  is  the  mare  attractive  since 
it  appears  to  be  entirely  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
painter.  'His  walls,  after  a  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  would 
afford  materials  for  the  complete  restoration  of  a  Dutch  inte- 
rior, just  as  architectural  fragments  enable  us  to  build  up  a 
perfect  temple  of  antique  proportions.  And  the  representa- 
tion would  be  an  interesting  study,  harmonising  so  faith- 
fully as  it  wQuld  with  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  the  climate  aiid  natural  characteristics  of  the  country 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  historical  circum- 
stances associated  with  the  fortunes  of  the  merchant  classes  of 
Holland,  then  the  masters  and  leaders  of  the  trade  of  the 
world.  And  they  to  whom  nothing  is  insignificant  which 
relates  to  the  intimate  life,  the  familiar  habits  of  a  people 
that  once  filled  the  globe  with  the  fame  of  their  achievements, 
will  discover  nothing  puerile  in  such  remarks  or  such  details. 
It  is  indeed  delightful  to  enter,  favoured  by  the  painter 
Metzu's  introduction,  one  of  those  warm  Dutch  interiors, 
which  were,  unlike  the  Italian  houses  of  the  same  period,  so 
inaccessible  to  strangers.  It  i»  most  frequently  by  a  glimpse 
through  a  window,  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  piece,  that  he 
admits  us  into  the  comfortable  privacy  of  a  fashionable  lady's 
boudoir,  in  which  he  allows  us  to  surprise  her  in  her  graceful 
morning  attire,  writing  some  important  letter,  or  completing 
her  toilette,  in  expectation  of  a  wished-for  visitor ;  or  reclin- 
ing on  a  couch  and  touching  the  strings  of  her  lute  into  the 
expression  of  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  her  heart. 

Metsu  possessed  a  power  of  interesting,  not  only  the  eye, 
but  the  mind,  by  the  representation  of  the  mobt  simple  acts  of 
domestic  life.  A  lady  engaged  in  sealing  a  letter,  which  a 
servant  is  waiting  to  carry  to  the  post,  is  a  subject  sufficiently 
humble,  yet,  thanks  to  the  finish  and  excellence  of  tlie  work — 
to  the  attentive  care  bestowed  on  the  delineation  of  this  occur- 
rence, so  common  in  **e very-day  life" — the  picture  attracts 
and  rivets  our  attention.  If  the  painter's  touch  were  less 
precious,  if  the  details  were  not  so  well  chosen  and  so  dis- 
creetly managed,  no  one' would  pause  a  moment  to  examine 
them.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  with  care  that  which 
the  artist  evidently  conceived  to  be  of  such  importance,  and  in 
which  the  composition  is  so  admirable,  that  the  general  efftct 


surpasses  that  of  many  ambitimis  piotares,    posseisiivg  i^ 

little  merit.    It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  curious ;  not  to  tu. 
**  To  whom  is  that  fair  lady,  in  her  elegant  negligte,  writl*;..*, 
careful  a  letter  this  morning,  and  so  delicately  pointing  a  ^ 
on  the  wax  ?  and  what  means  that  light  but  significan:  ir 
on  the  lips  of  the  waiting-maid  who  attends  to  caxry  away  t: 
letter,  standing  with  her  apron  rolled  up,  and  her  fel«ti9 
turned  above  the  elbows  r"     And  in  the  background,  *c. 
■olosed  curtains  hint  that  the  bed  is  still  unmade;  and  u 
lady,  in  her  half- completed  toilet,  tells  us  that  she  has  pi»*. 
the  night  more  in  dreaming  than  in  sleeping. 

The  expression,  so  to  speak,  of  Metza's  pictures  is  ofi^r  b, 
subtle  that  it  is  not  caught  at  the  first  glance  of  the  er> 
Dutchmen's  faces,  in  general,  appear  imperturbably  trace t^j 
immoveably  phlegmatic    It  is  no  easy  matter  to  discof  sr 
them  the  latent  smile  or  the  reserved  sentiment.     But,  upca 
closer  observation,  it  will  be  found,  that  there  is  not  one  irj 
which,  tmder  an  exterior  perfectly  calm,  there  is  no  pkj 
thought  or  feeling.     Of  course,  this  remark  must  refer  vSAi 
to  the  originals  fhemselves ;  for,  in  the  engraving*  from  thss 
however  faithful  the  engraver  nuiy  have  been,  there  is  uniyuii 
ably  a  loss  of  some  volatile  and  fleeting  essence,  as  it  were,  wb 
the  painter  diffused  over  his  picture, — some  airy  and  spii;: 
tone,  impossible  to  fix  or  copy,  which  was  not  created  bj  xi- 
use  of  any  particular  colour  or  form,  but  the  absence  of  vLc 
intangible  and  indescribable  as  it  is,  denaturalises  the  wq 
The  solemn  citizens  of  Metzu  bear,  in  their  placid  coll 
nances,  not  the  expression  of  indifference  or  enfiui^  bit 
serene  souls,  in  which  enjoyment  is  produced  by  repose,  con 
fldence,  and  content.     We   perceive  at  once  that  on  t^ 
surface,  apparently  so  impassive,  the  least  emotion  woi 
leave  its  trace,  and  that  the  lightest  thought  could  be  icte: 
preted  to  tlie  sight  by  the  almost  imperceptible  motiun 
tha.  lips    and   eyes.      There   is    a    young  girl    receiiicg 
declaration,  in  a  charming  picture  called  **  A  Lady  tuning  h 
Guitar."    H^r  eyes  are  raised  to  look  on  the  countenaneec 
her  embarrassed  lover ;  a  half-secret  gladness  beams  throa| 
her  face;  something  like  self-love  heightens  the- carnation c< 
her  beautiful  cheeks,  more  glossy  than  satin ;  and  a  ch&s^ 
seems  visibly  coming  over  all  her  features.    A  Spanish  lad^ 
would  not  display  this,  so  general  would  be  the  vivacity  &j 
her  countenance  and  the  play  of  expression  in  her  eyes.    Bui 
a  fair  Hollander  is  seldom  disturbed  from  what  Tasso  voold 
call  ^'  the  beautiful  serene  of  her  face  ;*'  the  angers  or  6ii^ 
appointments  of  her  soul  only  betray  her  into  the  expre 
of  a  moderate  melancholy,  and  the  gratifications  of  a  flatterei 
heart,  which  in  others  would  produce  a  brilliancy  of  snults^ 
mark  her  cheeks  with  a  very  gentle  dimple.    If  we  cniici»e| 
the  valuable  painting,  in  the  collection  of  the  Duo  de  ChoiieU. 
which  is  known  as  **  The  Hunter's  Return,"  the  same  delicacj 
is  noticeable  in  the  expression  of  the  lady,  and  the  a&m^ 
quietness  in  her  attitude.    Attired  in  a  rose-coloured  bodiei 
and  a  skirt  of  white  satin  embroidered  with  gold,  she  ii  Ipok 
ing  at  a  miniature  and  chatting  with  her  maid«  of  whom  we 
know  not;  but  at  the  very  moment  her  husband,  comini 
home  from  the  chase,  entos  abruptly  the  apartment  of  luii 
lady.    The  conversation  in  an  instant  is  cut  short;  the  maidi 
puts  her  flngefs  on  her  lips,  and  her  mistress,  pretending  to 
play  with  the  spaniel  whom  she  strokes  with  her  hand,  awaiti 
Willi  downcast  eyes  and  unmoved  oountenanee  the  first  words 
her  husband  is  about  to  address  to  her. 

There  are  maaters  of  the  Dutch  school  who  aocumulatf 
innumerable  details  in  their  pieces,  but  animate  them  with  no 
spirit  whatever.  They  make  the  representation  of  manoen  a 
pretext  for  a  ridiculous  assemblage  of  furniture,  glass,  Instrn, 
china  vases,  and  all  sorts  of  curiosities ;  their  interiors  are 
inconveniently  crowded  bazaars.  Metzu,  on  the  contrarj. 
being  a  man  of  intelligence  and  taste,  only  brings  into  juxta- 
position with  his  personages  such  things  as  are  essential  to 
the  meaning  of  his  composition,  to  illustrate  the  adventure,  or 
explain  the  conversation.  His  bkill  in  painting  inanimatP 
objects  was  marvellous;  but  he  never  aUowtd  it,  like  m 
Prse-Kaphaclites  of  our  own  day,  to  draw  him  into  a  Tulgaz 
deference  to  a  vulgar  taste ;.  and  jet^  how  perfect  was  tk 
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ih  he  bestowed  on  such  BimpUcities ! .  He  could  weave 
r  one  of  his  floors  »  Turkey  carpet,  or  elaborate  the 
sratioxiB  of  a  gold  or  silver  cup,  or  piint  the  transparency 
Bohemian  glass,  or  of  the  wine  that  glowed  and  sparkled 
%way  up  to  the  brim  of  his  crystal  goblet !  Glasses,  be  it 
lembered,  were  of  great  importance  in  his  pictures,  for  the 

of  a  retired  Dutch  citizen' was  chiefly  passed  in  smoking 
.  drinking,  to  dull  his  intellect,  and  to  degrade  him  into 
mature  and  unnatural  imbecility.  But  we  do  not  see 
Metzu's  pieces  the  heavy  horn  cups  perpetually  passed 
n  hand  to  hand  by  the  peasants  of  Van  Ostade ;  his  are 
)  and  elegant  glasses,  tall  OT  shallow,  such  as  were  worthy 
be  filled  with  Haarlem  beer,  glasses  cut  into  octagons, 
h  prismatic  edges,  which  seem  richly  to  stain  the  light.  In 
ae  the  chalice  forms  a  cone  reversed  on  the  foot  of  a  heron 
the  neck  of  a  swan,  or  ends  in  a  trumpet  shape. 
Dne  feature,,  particularly  remarkable  in  most  of  the  pictures 
Metzu,  is  the  shape  of  the  chimneys  of  that  period.  In 
leral,  the  mantel-pic^ce  belongs  to  the  Corinthian  or  Compo- 
e  order ;  the  entablature  rests  on  columns  of  fine  marble, 
I- green,  gold- veined,  or  jasper-coloured.  Sometimes  it  is 
ick  and  white.  Frequently,  instead  of  pillars,  there  are 
iryatides,  representing  creatures  as  beautiful  women  down  to 
9  waist,  but  terminating  in  the  form  of  fishes.  Others  are 
rved  in  satyrs,  such  as  we  see  in  our  gardens;  and  a 
ecimen  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
)bert  Peel — a  woman  tuning  her  voice  to  her  master's  viol. 
:casionally  the  comic  i%  enriched  wiih  a  bas>  relief  after  the 
tique.  The  Italian  Kenaissance  had  imported  into  the 
•rth  those  noble  models  of  architecture  which  produced  in 
ranee  the  palace  of  Fontainbleau,  the  chateaux  of  Anet 
id  of  Blois,  and  in  Spain  the  palace  of  Madrid.  Qradually 
lis  renewed  taste  for  the  antique  spread  into  Holland, 
here  it  flourished  during  the  age  of  that  Louis  XIV.  whom 
upid  historians  have  denominated  **  great,"  a  hundred  years 
iter  it  had  influenced  the  style  of  France.  But  such 
limney-pieces  peculiarly  suited  a  people  like  the  Dutch,  who 
ved  so  much  in  the  midst  of  their  families ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
rising  that  such  great  care  was  bestowed  on  the  delineations 
f  them  by  a  painter  so  intimate  with  their  private  life  as 
fabriel  Metzu. 

In  the  love-scenes  piunted  by  Metxu,  the  artist's  intention 
ecomes  at  once  apparent,  from  the  eare  he  has  taken  to  make 
is  "  Conversations  "  Ute-dMte,  If  there  are  three  persons  in 
ne  piece,  the  third  is  insignificant ;  it  is  some  waiting-maid 
r  page,  who  brings  In  a  letter  on  a  tray,  and  looks  askance 
rhile  retiring  from  the  room.  Generally  music  serves  as  the 
retext,  or  more  strictly  the  preface,  to  the  timid  declaration 
f  the  cavalier  who  leans  on  the  end  of  the  chair  on  which 
tie  fair  young  Hollander  sits  tinkling  her  gtdtar,  listening  to 
lis  protestations,  and  considering  what  their  value  may  be. 
iometimes  he  holds  a  glass  in  his  hand  to  aid  his  nervousness, 
A  we  may  observe  in  two  charming  compositions  in  the  col* 
cction  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel— one  of  them  entitled  the 
'  Music-Master  ;*'  or  else  he  pretends  to  be  trying  the 
•tiings  of  a  violin ;  but  with  all  his  thought  intent  on  one 
!nd,  he  seizes  every  occasion  to  interpose  a  word  between 
he  notes.  '*  Chamber-music  was  a  new  revelation  to  me," 
i&ys  the  afiected  French  author  of  a  recent  extravagance ; 


**  it  explains  to  me  the  secret  and  the  ideal  of  Northern 
life." 

There  is  something  delicate  in  the  compositions  of  Metzu, 
and  something  more  than  delicate  in  the  touch  of  his  pencil. 
But  there  is  one  singular  characteristic  of  his  pictures,  which 
critics  have  not  often  remarked  upon.  There  are  scarcely  any 
in  which  we  do  not  perceive  a  personage  figuring,  who, 
apparently,  was  then  considered  essential  to  a  **  Conversation 
Piece" — we  mean  the  lady's  dog,  her  spaniel  with  silky 
flinks,  who  by  his  attitude  and  expression  adds  much  to 
our  comprehension  of  the  group.  He  tells  us,  in  fact,  what 
the  human  figures  leave  unexplained.  Let  us,  for  example, 
notice  the  piece  called  "  A  Charitable  Lidy."  We  are  at  the 
door  of  a  •Dutch  house,  in  a  narrow  street,  and  there  are  two 
steps  to  mount  to  the  entrance.  A  seat  of  iron- work  is  on  the 
right,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  seated  there,  enjoying 
the  fresh  air.  A  little  beggar,  passing  along,  has  been  asking 
for  charity,  and  the  lady  is  giving  alms  with  grace  and  good 
humour.  But  Metzu,  to  show  the  temper  of  the  household, 
represents  the  dog  standing  on  the  steps.  He,  accustomed  to 
see  poor  persons  come  thither,  regards  the  young  mendicant, 
not  with  vicious  anxiety  and  restlessness,  but  with  an  air  of 
benevolence,  so  that  the  hospitality  of  that  place  is  there 
doubly  illustrated.  The  whole  composition  is  simple  but 
charming;  a  masterpiece  of  nature  and  sentiment  exquisitely 
coloured.  The  house  is  embowered  with  foliage  ;  a  little 
stream,  another  of  the  numerous  canals  of  Amsterdam,  runs 
beside  it  by  two  shady  rows  of  trees ;  between  we  discern  at  a 
distance  one  of  the  tall,  quaint  clock -towers  of  the  city.  A 
copper-plate  glistens  on  the  door,  with  the  name  of  the 
merchant  who  lives  within  engraven  on  it ;  and  there  is  also 
a  bright  metal  bell.  And  the  name  of  the  merchant  dwelling 
there  is  set  for*h  as  Gabriel  Metzu,  as  if  the  artist  would  tell 
us  that  he  himself  was  the  owiftr  of  this  hospitable  house. 

In  order  not  to  pass  over  the  details,  which  are  so  many 
charms  in  the  compositions  of  Metzu,  we  must  notice  the 
ornamental  varieties  he  has  introduced  into  many  of  his  con- 
versation pictures.  It  is  not  in  useful  articles  or  in  objects  of 
art  that  fashion  ha«  undergone  most  changes.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Dutch  framers  affected  different  kinds  of 
decorations,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  painting  and 
the  subject.  *'  The  Young  Man  writing  a  Letter,"  a  beautiful 
piece,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hope,  represents,  suspended 
from  a  wall,  a  picture  with  a  frame  most  elaborately  designed. 
It  contains  lirge  flutings,  shells,  marine  plants,  and  leaves 
so  intertwined  and  so  rich,  that  our  attention  is  fixed  even  on 
this  slight  accessory.  Whether  the  design  was  the  painter's  or  a 
copy  of  Bomet^ung  he  had  seen,  it  is  certainly  a  fine  suggestion. 

Little  is  known  of  Metzu*s  life.  Picture-histories  give  us 
only  the  true  date  of  his  birth,  which  was  in  1615,  and  a  false 
date  of  his  death,  which  the/;  one  and  all,  fix  in  16'3S.  This 
error  was  excusable,  because  it  had  the  authority  of  Arnold 
Houbraken,  who  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  well- 
informed.  Metzu,  he  says,  died  at  Amsterdam  from  the 
effects  of  a  surgical  operation  performed  on  him  in  his  forty- 
third  year;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  survived  the  trial, 
since  several  of  his  paintings  bear  a  subsequent  date.  Many 
circumstances  render  it  probable  that  1669  was  the  real  year 
of  his  decease. 


WATTE  AU. 


Wattxav  was  the  painter  of  revels,  dances,  masquerades. 
His  frivolous  pencil  sought  for  such  subjects  as  were  described 
ia  court  pastorals,  programmes,  and  books  of  ceremony.  But 
liis  delicacy  of  colouring,  the  graceful  gaiety  of  the  scenes  he 
represented)  the  ease  and  freedom  of  his  joyous  groups^  gained 
liim  admission  into  the  Academy,  with  the  title  of  Painter  of 
Oallant  Feasts  to  the  King. 

The  genius  of  this  skilful  colonrist,  developed  very  early  by 
an  attentive  study  of  Rubens'  works^  was  immediately  turned 
to  ihe  class  of  subjects  in  which  he  always  principally 
delighted.     Hifl  reading  was  almost  confined  to  pastorals, 


interludes,  opetas,  and  haUets.  He  had  a  strong  taste,  alsoi 
for  diversions  and  spectacles  of  every  kind,  and  thus  fostered 
a  natural  inclination,  which  perhaps  owed  part  of  its  strength 
to  the  influence  of  one  of  his  masters,  Claude  Gillot,  painter 
to  the  opera,  who  excelled  greatly  in  compositions  of  a 
grotesque  character.  All  that  is  serious  or  thoughtful  in  the 
productions  of  Watteau  appears  to  have  been  the  inspiration 
of  a  later  master^  Claude  Audran,  the  engraver. 

Watteau  often  drew  outlines  in  red  and  black  chalk,  and 
these  studies,  whenever  they  are  to  be  found  at  the  sale  of 
collections,  universally   excite  great  emulation   among  the 
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These  detigni  for  the  nuMt  put  repretent  figure* 
in  euy  ud  cueleu  attitudei,  and  were  probablT  intended  m 
Mvdin  of  group*  to  be  introduced  into  lugei  picturei.  Some- 
timet  thejr  ue  merely  sketchei  of  popultr  inbjecU,  typei  of 
chuBcter  m  coetume,  or  every-daj  iceneB.  For  thii  lut 
■pecie*  of  compcnition  Watteau  pouetwd  no  inconudersbls 
aptitude,  lince  he  h«d  the  qualiflcfttion*  bo  ewentitl  to  it — 
great  power  of  obBerratioD,  freedom  in  drawing,  and  a  fine 
but  bold  touch.  He  bequeathed  nearly  all  of  these  deaigni  to 
four  of  hit  deareat  frienda — Benin,  Harangin,  Julienne,  and 
Oerttint.    Julienne  vaa  his  protector,  and  one  of  thoae  who, 


Xnthemuieumofthe  IiOUTre,  wsdiacDTerafewofilK^^, 
but  erer-fresh  and  pieaaant  prodoetioua  of  Wattan.  \.. 
are  always  guers  admiring  them,  for  hia  worki  i»  ~. 
eminently  popular,  and  have  at  different  time*  been  n^i 
by  iome  of  the  higbett  Fiencli  maaten  in  that  art,  bj  ia;^ 
Chereau,  Boucher,  and  varioui  others.  Ttie  "  Knife-Grjii'; 
which  we  give  on  thia  page,  ia  a  fac-eimOe  from  a  £u  ^ 
engraved  by  Chereao,  but  of  a  much '  larger  aiie,  fn  i  . 
lection  of  the  work*  of  Watteau,  published  in  tni 
by  Audran.  The  sketch  is  in  the  most  simple  iijlt.  ?, 
subject  is  unpretending.    There  is  only  one  figure— Uul< 
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with  Crotat  and  the  Abbe  Laroque,  originilly  brought  him 
into  notice.  Qertaint  was  a  picture-dealer  on  the  Bridge  of 
Nolre-Dame — that  famous  spot  in  Paris,  whence,  in  the  age 
of  Watteau,  the  artist  could  see  an  assemblage  of  buildings, 
every  one  of  which  wsa  pictureaque  enough  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  painting.  It  was  for  him  that  Watteau  painted  the 
bnioua  "  Koof  Sign,"  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  set  in  its  place, 
created  tuch  astonishmtut  by  its  beauty,  that  the  whole 
population  of  Paris  crowded  to  see  it.  It  waa  ultimately  pur> 
chased  for  a  very  large  sum  by  U.  de  Julienne,  who  hung  it 
in  hii  own  private  gallery,  but  had  a  fine  engraving  of  it 
executed  by  Cochin. 


poor  grinder ;  the  only  other  objects  are  his  mde  implcmcnu 
Yet,  in  the  natural  ease  of  the  attitude,  the  csreRil  MA  f 
the  countenance  and  costume,  and  the  true  ezprenion,  co  U 
speak,  of  the  whole,  there  is  something  to  fix  our  ittnttim. 

or  all  French  artiats  Watteau  is  the  one  who  W  mo« 
imitaton  and  really  ggod  copyists.  Pater  and  IdncKt  »uc 
ceeded  in  attaining  distinction  even  by  following  the  fooe'^pi 
of  this  master.  In  the  gsllety  at  Nancy  there  is  a  very  b«ii- 
tiful  picture  by  one  of  Watteau's  pupils,  named  Cotawtfi 
who  may  have  been  the  painter  of  a  piece  in  the  SuaJ^ 
gallery,  which  ia  attributed,  in  the  synopsis  of  the  I^niTRi  u 
Watleao. 


TUK  lU-UBTRATBD  HAOAZIKE  OF  ART; 


PETER   THE   GEEAT, 


tvEN  Ae  nnallMt  incident  In  the  life  of  k  man  to  dcteiTcdl^ 
enowned  u  Peter  the  Great,  by  whose  indeCitigahle  exert ioni 
lit  cooatTT  wu  railed  from  a  itkte  of  lemi-barbMltni  to  one 
>f  compkrittif e  dnliution,  caiuiot  £^  to  intereet  the  Mend* 
t  hnnukit  progmi.  "We,  therefore,  here  preient  to  our 
e&d«i«  ftfewanecdotei,  illmtratiTe  of  the  character  Indmode 
>f  life  of  thi«  remarkable  man,  and  derired  from  the  moat 
luthentic  aourcea. 

la  a  mMMueript,  presented  b;^  8"^  Han*  Sloane  to  the 
Britiah  Muacum,  ia  an  interesting  account  of  the  incident 
which  flnt  gare  rl*e  to  the  or^uiliation  of  a  Russian  naTj, 
One  d*T,  looking  among  some  old  stores,  Peter  discovered  a 
loudl  English  sloop  with  it*  asiling  tackle  in  a  nrj  neglected 


a  sailor's  jacket,  and  kccoapanfed  hy  the  lords  of  hi*  suite, 
■imilarly  attired,  went  to  meet  her  in  *  boat,  and  piloted  her 
from  Cronstftdt  to  St.  Petersbu^.  The  skipper  and  the  pilot 
were  received  with  great  pomp  bj  Prince  Mentikoi^  the 
governor  of  the  town  i  and  the  skipper  must  have  been  not  a 
little  surprised,  when  he  recognised  in  his  pilot  the  Czar 
Peter,  who  thus  brought  commerce  to  the  shore*  of  his  empire. 
On  the  Cxar'a  second  Joumej  to  BaC^via,  in  the  year  1716, 
he  arrived  one  Sunday  morning  at  Dantiic,  and  found,  to  hia 
surprise,  that  the  g«te*  of  the  city  were  about  to  be  closed. 
He  entered,  and  went  to  hia  inn,  meeting  scarcely  any  one  on 
his  way.  Surprised  at  finding  the  street*  ao  deserted,  in  so 
populous  a  city,  he  inquired  of  hi*  host  the  oause.     He  then 
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TBI   BUnQOHASTIB's 


state  ;  on  making  inquiriea  concerning  it,  he  found  that  his 
fsther,  Alexis,  had  imported  the  v<*ael  many  years  before, 
with  the  design  of  haviBg  the  art  of  nftvigation  taught  to  hi* 
subject*.  But  his  plan  not  having  been  carried  out,  the 
vessel  had  been  forgotten  until  the  Czar  f  eler  again  brought 
it  to  light.  Hia  interest  was  aioused  ;  he  eagerly  asked  for 
rxplanations  as  to  the  uses  of  the  mast  and  sails,  and  could 
not  rest  until  arranKements  bad  been  made  for  refitting  it.  At 
length  the  Dutch  pilot,  whom  Alexis  had  engaged  to  manage 
the  sloop,  was  brought  out  of  his  obscurity,  and  the  delighted 
Cur  soon  saw  the  veiael  floating  before  the  breeze.  He  went 
on  board,  and  profiting  by  the  instructions  of  hia  Dutch  pilot, 
loan  became  va  expert  seaman.  Prom  this  time  Peter  liok 
sush  an  interest  in  maritime  affairs,  that  when  the  first  foreign 
vesssl  arrived  in  Russia,  in  the  year  1708,  the  Ciar,  dTeBs>»l  in 
Vol.  IV.— No.  XIX. 


learnt  that  it  wu  .the  time  of  divine  aervice,  and  that  when 
pie  ijeople  were  at  church  the  gates  of  the  city  were  always 
closed.  Peter  did  not  wi*h  to  lose  this  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  msnner  in  which  divine  worship  iras  conducted  in  Dant- 
tic ;  he,  therefore,  begged  the  host  to  take  him  to  the  church. 
The  burgomaster  in  office  was  there,  with  his  family ;  and,  to 
judge  from  appearances,  the  new*  of  the  Ciar'*  arrival  had 
reached  hiriv.  When  Peter  appeared,  the  magistrat;,  meeting 
him  at  the  door,  led  the  way  to  the  bench  of  the  burgomMters, 
which  was  rather  more  elevated  than  the  rest.  The  Czar 
seated  himself  with  bare  head,  and,  having  made  a  sign  to 
the  burgomaster  to  sit  beside  him,  listened  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  preacher,  without  raising  his  eye*  from  the 
ground)  whilst  those  of  the  oesembly  were  fixed  upon  the 
prince.     Some   time  afterwards,   feeling   his    head  cold,  he 
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silently  took  tlie  burgomaBter's  wig  and  put  it  on ;  and  Peter 
the  Great,  sitting  in  the  wig  of  ceremony  bfeslde  the  asto- 
nished burgomaster,  listened  undisturbed  to  the  end  of  the 
discourse^  when  he  restored  what  he  kad  borrowed,  thanking 
the  good  citizen  by  an  inclination  of  the  head.  This  little 
scene  was  quite  natural  to  the  Russian  monarch;  but  one 
may  imagine  how  singular  il  would  appear  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Dantzic.  After  tke  service,  the  burgomaster  deputed  somb 
of  his  sub- delegates  to  compliment  the  Czar ;  and  one  of  the 
MuscoTite  lords  told  them  that  his  majesty  was  much  pleased 
with  what  he  had  seen.  He  added,  that  the  remoyal  of  tJie  bur- 
gomaster's wig  was  a  trifle  at  which  he  must  not  be  astonished, 
that  the  emperor  never  paid  any  attention  to  those  little 
things,  and  that  as  he  had  not  much  hair  it  was  his  custom, 
wheneyer  his  head  felt  cold  in  churcb,  to  take  Prince  Menzt- 
kofF*s  wig,  or  that  of  any  other  lord  within  reach. 

Whilst  Peter  was  working  as  a  carpenter  at  Saardam,  in 
the  strictest  incognitg^  imder  the  name  of  Peterbas,  a  certain 
Englishman,  who  had  been  banished  from  Great  Britaiui 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  same  timber-yard.  This  tmfor^ 
tunate  man,  named  Wilson,  a  lazy  and  noisy  workman, 
was  a  constant  trouble  to  the  Czar.  The  latter,  who  was 
not  of  a  patient  temperament,  made  him  feel,  more  than 
once,  the  strength  of  hii  fist.  Wilson  was  not  awani 
that  he  was  quarrelling  with  the  Sinperor  of  Russia,  an4 
one  day,  having  received  a  rathei  more  seyere  correctioh 
than  usual,  gave  ^his  adversary  8dtai<$  hew  cause  df  offence  | 
Peter  hastily  tucked  Up  his  sleeyci,  threw  down  his  apron,  and 
prepared  to  give  the  incorrigible  ^Artirkman  a  fresh  thrashing. 
But  he  did  not  understand  boxing,  and  the  son  of  Albion  had 
soon  stretched  the  Czar  of  all  ^e  Russias  full-length  upon 
the  ground.  Some  of  the  workmen,  who'  were  witnesses  of 
this  strange  duel^  i^ere  not  ignorant  of  Peterbas's  secret. 

*'  Unhappy  ihan !  what  have  ydu  doxie  V*  cried  they  to  the 
victor ;  *'  you  have  just  struck  and  knocked  down  Peteri  the 
Czar  of  Russia.    Fly  for  Jrouir  lifb.** 

Peter,  raising  himself  with  a  quiet  Ibok,  said,  pUe^ati* 
cally,  without  manifesting  the  leaftt  anger  at  his  fall,  ^*  i  will 
learn  to  box.'* 

Some  years  afterwardS)  meeting  this  same  Wilson  oA  ^e  of 
his  journeys  to  ^iigland^  he  was  touched  with  the  misefjr  of 
the  poor  fellow.  Wilson  endeavouted  t^  iHdhceU  hiinlelf 
from  the  eye  of  a  prihde  Whom  he  kftA  fefMfrt^  \ftk\xtu 
Peter,  howeve^)  recognised  Ahd  went  tip  to  ^iSkx 

•<  Well,  my  firiehd)"  said  he^  *^  i^hy  did  tdtt  lldl  Wd^Mft  H 
boxer?  that  would  hftte  been  ih^ieh  bett^  Uiih  Whil  ft  hiid 
carpenter." 

He  rendered  him  some  assistahlie,  and  teok  tore  secr^lljp  iO 
grant  him  a  pension.  <*  One  must|^^  Added  hl^  bMllflg,  ^^^ 
tribute  to  one's  coHilUi^if«>.^^ 

On  the  occasion  of  ^etef'tt  le«dHd  jd\ffh6jr  td  Ibslland. 
which  he  made,  accompanied  by  kit  t^h^i^l)  t^  Was  received 
with  much  joy  by  the  people  of  llaiynijim,  ktil  feHftt^  ct>tti« 
panions ;  and  the  news  of  his  l^mvil  ftd  Ibondl  fj^\  Wi&i  than 
they  crowded  down  to  the  ^^\  %SA  ^^  WeikSHi,  Wtlk^ 
Pieter  Bass !"  was  heard  on  every  side.  One  of  thd  first 
places  he  visited  was  the  little  cottage  which  had  been  his 
habitation  at  the  time  he  was  learning  the  art  of  ship-build- 
ing, about  nineteen  years  before,  and  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Princess  House  had  been  given.  It  is  still  preserved.  On  this 
visit  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labotitlB,  he  and  the  Czarina 
took  up  their  abode  at  the  house  of  ^  shijiWright,  named  Kalf, 
who  had  been  the  first  to  carry  on  commerce  with  Russia. 
A  son  of  Kalf  had  just  retuYhed  from  France,  Which  country 
the  emperor  had  a  great  desire  to  visit.  Peter  and  his  wife 
listened  with  pleasure  to  the  adventures  of  the  young  mah, 
which  it  may  not  be  otttX)f  place  to  relate  here. 

Kalf  said  to  his  son  one  day,  "  My  boy,  lay  aside  youf 
working  apron  and  sailor's  jacket ;  ^ou  tnust  learn  the  Ptench 
language ;  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  our  business,  which 
increases  from  day  to  day.  Become  a  Frenchman  theh,  my 
son ;  be  gay,  witty,  aiid  gallant ;  spare  hothing  to  become  so ; 
visit  and  associate  with  the  ttobles  of  the  COUH ;  bte  lavish 
of  your  gold ;  eclipse  counts  and  dukes  in  the  richness  of  yout 


costume.    The  carpenter  of  Saardam  will  pay  for  it  I  "*  ex- 
fdaimed  the  rich  Kalf,  ending  with  a  hoarse  Lauglu 

Arrived  at  Paris,  young  Kalf  became  the  Comte  Bnveaa 
at  least  it  was  by  that  title  that  his  friends  and  nut&ec% 
servants  addressed  him.  This  was  not,  alter  all^  absolutf  > 
changing  his  name ;  because,  in  all  the  northern.  laaceago. 
half  is  synonymous  with  the  j^rench  word  veau,  ^oung  Dtitsil 
supped  at  the  court,  4nd  played  eards  at  the  hoiue  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berri.  He  often  met  with  counts  without  ecxi- 
doms,  knights  without  orders,  and  abbdi  without  abbeys  ;  fct 
there  was  then  at  Paris  a  mania  for  false  titlesy  which  tbe 
government  tolerated.  Though  young  ^alf,  widi  his  gres: 
riches,  sometimes  fell  a  dupe  to  swindlers^  yet  when  oaee  bis 
letters  of  introduction  caused  him  to  fall  in  with  any  of  tL-. 
true  nobility,  few  strangers  received  a  kinder  welcome.  BeaidH 
having  the  honour  of  being  frequently  in  the  company  of  th? 
princesses  and  the  daughter  of  the  Regent,  he  waa  at  all  tfes 
9oirie9  of  Madame  de  Camavalet,  then  the  frivouzite  of  PhUip. 
A  young  ftarquis — a  real  marquis — ^who  had  partaken  of  the 
j^^fUhires  imd  the  ptifve  of  Buveau,  promised  to  pay  him  & 
Vifttt  fct  Saitfdam,  and  km  hii  word.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Yt^ilbi  Kalf  ^turned  lb  fiMllhd,  where  he  cheerfrilly  resumed 
the  wolhkttAn's  apron,  the  jaeket  of  the  sailor,  etc. ;  and, 
hatchet  in  handi  eondueWi  M  fefmerly  his  father's  wozkf. 
His  ihort  metamorpMlil  il  thd  fSkirt  of  France  oould  am 
corrupt  the  goodntti  9SA  ilflipUlil^  of  his  Gharacter— he 
remained  k  Inill  SiltehMlit 

The  iittple  W^  ef  yil  rf  Oe  iMrdam  shipwrislit  exactly 
suited  ^d  tail  tf  Ihe  ffeftl  enVi  He  and  the^o  Kalfii 
spent  tt«  ^9rMil^  mmSAt  k  ttfi  Wttkshop,  in  their  sailor's 
dress  t  Wllii«  6iti&»M,  Whd  WM  ihs  iife  of  the  party,  accom- 
^ied  lh«i|  M&d  diftttibttted  isl^hinents.  They  worked, 
laughedi  ftiid  eSatMd  d^diallyi  tod  with  the  moat  jovial 
humour ;  il  W&s  an  attttlhg  repetition  of  his  life  in  the  cottage 
of  SaafdiHi  k  whieh  the  Csar  had  worked  with  his  own 
handit  nifi)  about  IWo  o'clock,  came  dinner,  at  whieh 
tneal  P%te  i&d  the  IW^  Kal&  ate  with  excellent  appetite, 
without  hiViill  ddftd  Iht^lr  Working  jackets. 

It  wtf  &  ftVLttflitt  d^f  I  they  were  still  at  taUe,  when  it  was 
ttinound^  td  kfldf  thU  ]fdunger  that  a  Fr^ch  marquis  desired 
Ihe  honiiUr  of  ht^g  adwtted. 

'*  Baht^*  mtA.  Petd^i  froHiming. 

CatheHh«  Mailed  slightly; 

'*  Pr^ifd  ^^elfi  hdy,'*  said  the  eldeft  Kalf,  slapping  his 
son  upon  th<l  Jihouider* 

The  ifMAlk  }Mk  broAked  to  receive  hii  new  guest  with  all 
the  old-teheed  siinplteity  which  he  had  testimed.  He  had 
hot  time  lA  p^t  his  puf^ose  into  dSteU  All  at  once  a  figure, 
ridiculdUft  ii  <lik6  idf  ilttli^re'i  ttiih|ui8es»  Sprang  into  the 
iiOd&.  ^i€llire  le  yMfWif  a  little  tthubbf-faced  feUo w,  decked 
fM  With  Hbheina  fi^tt  Id^  tb  li^  his  &ee  covered  with  beauty 
Spdlft)  and  weilHkijI  «A  htl  1mA  Ik  IHg  af  most  incredible 
dimenftloas.  Ite  liawtisd  hifiMtf  efMl»  ttid  advanced  with  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  f  WiMdi  ffis  fthltti-d  physiognomy  was 
thickly  smeared  wi^  Vk^  0f  Which  his  clothes  had  received 
a  tolerable  allowance.  This  is  a  pretty  accurate  descs-iption 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bemardini  (for  such  was  the  name  by  which 
he  was  announced),  who,  somewhat  inebriated,  approached 
the  table,  spread  for  the  frugal  repast,  thus  diaturhing  the 
J>erflect  good  humour  of  the  four  coinpaiiirtiBi 

'^  aood  day,  old  fblloW ! "  mtUrmuied  he  to  tilie  toldet-  Kaif, 
chucking  him'  undef  the  chin.  «*  fia !  &  saUoir  I"  addM  he,  at 
the  sight  of  his  jacket.  .  "  Can  1  b^eve  my  ef»  »  The  hr!l- 
liant  Couht  Duveiu,  Biy  pUpU  Ih  PaiMaa  gftce,  a  Mltn 
also  \  What  would  be  said  at  coulrt,  if  he  Were  to  be  seen  in 
such  aecoutretdents  ?  A  sailor  !  a  sailor !  Madame  de  Cama- 
talet  would  faint  at  the  veiry  sight.  And  this  great  daric  man, 
who  gazes  at  me  with  lo  thjreatenlng  an  idh  &  Hftilbr !  What  a 
Urio  of  companions  ib^  this  little  bnmelte !    fia !  sHe  H  a 

Cathefi&e,  dways  tia^eioi  to  ^leAie  the  (^)ur,  h&d  xetsined 
he^  working  dt^s. 

Peter,  who  had  at  first  bi^eh  Hmutoi^d  at  ihffl  6eebe,  had 
commanded,  by  a  sign,  that  the  tSpfty  maM^uiB  should  not  be 
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terruplad  ;  Ijut  at  laftl,  fbtd  of  so  much  impertiBeiifie,  lia 
at  the  bold  fiillow,  with  one  kiek,  to  the  other  end  of  the 
lartment.  ¥Diuig  Kalf  aaiistcd  hia  friend  to  rise,  tnd 
-agged  him  away. 

**  What  lukw  you  ^|ie,  you  idiot  I "  aaid  he,  eharply. 
Do  yon  ki&o^  that  it  i«  Pete?  tiie  Great  to  whom  you  haye 
ien  speaking)  Aad  heiw  have  you  behaved  before  this 
markafale  num  ^  What  sort  of  seepeet  have  you  paid  to  his 
ajesty.  Marquis  of  fiemardini  V* 

*'  Ah  1  that  u  P«ter  1. 1"  e^ied  the  miivquis ;  M  he  ii  a  great 
an,  OS  I  doaothnowwhois.  I  believe  that  we>re  fated 
»  ofiend  hlfn.  My  unde  Bernard  lent  money  to  his  rival 
liarles  K|I«,  and  |  hava  just  b^n  speaking  unbecomingly  to 
Im.  Curse  my  fate !  But  who  on  earth  would  recognise 
eter,  the  oonqueroar  of  the  Swedes,  in  tiie  garb  of  a  car- 
entev  }** 

'*  And  you  must  put  on  the  garb  of  a  Dutch  asUor  to* 
lorrow,  marquis,  if  you  wish  to  make  amends  for  your  fool- 
(hness  and  find  favour  with  the  Czar.  In  the  meantime 
ome  to  bed,  for  you  must  want  sleep." 

"  Well,  farewell !  It  shall  be  as  you  desire,  my  dear 
)uveau.  To-morrow,  tl^f^  |he  carpenter's  Jacket;  I  am 
eady  to  exchange  nqf  fii^hiwable  attire  for  your  hatche|, 
ince  your  ship-buil4uig  ^lyiinils  brings  you  in  so  large  ai) 
ncome ;  whilst,  witho]||  ^f  ^nole  Bemaij,  and  withoul 
rour  purse  during  yo^  ^\g^  in  France,  I  should  not  hav^ 
>een  able  to.  plsy  at  lmgf^0ne|  at  the  last  f^tertainment  of 
he  Regent." 

The  young  fop  wm  Hftl  4t?«l4  P'  "ens^ ;  the  n^t  day  1^9 
vras  up  betimes,  imcl,  »|  ^p  levss  of  t^e  fij^r  i^d  Csi|yw% 
coight  have  been  ^km  ^  m  9)4  sai^r  emplc^ed  iii  the 
cottage  of  Saarjam,  Whfl  W*»  4ePiTOUS  of  paying  his  Flftpect# 
to  the  emprati,  »W0§  h^  I|rfiv4  in  5«Hwid,  The  ^isguisf 
could  not  haye  be^  9|Q|r^  fpgi^let^  |  bu|  Fe|6r  s^on  ?eeognised 
the  litUe  mai^HW  of  ^  fl?«vioij«  4fty» 

<* These  Pjr^fh  are  fk  comicfil  people,"  said  iwj  "J  h*ve 
not  yet  Ti8lte4  lft9Q»|  m4  ^f  A)?0Ady  smuse  me." 

The  pretended  c44  Sh^fAm^  ssilpr,  after  having  obtained  an 
audience  of  ^e  Ulus^iqus  paif,  |hus  expressed  himself: 

**  Pardon,  lf4^,  |hs  Putch  eecentricitieff  ^f  m  old  marine^, 
if  he  has  taken  )IA| »  Blfls  rnm  mi  »t?o«lg  liquor,  in  ordef 
more  worthily  \fi  o§l^§t4|  ^  arrival  ©f  Jiis  old  lor4  mi 
master,  Petef^^," 

Peter  agaii^  mU#4  \  Meed,  ^  could  not  Ippg  semaii^  m^ 
with  a  toper,  ft|  l^  i|  }^  wfN^^  Hot  his  brother- ii»tlftWt 
Who  does  ^g%  ^^giff  }^^  {%  QBi^l^Mim^  *#  ffMlings  iro« 
which  he  h«i  himself  mfk^ed » 

Bemardiiw,  profitii||  ^f  the  iB»tf||«^i)S  ^  Mn  friend  JJaif, 
had  tattoo^  his  twi»  MWIf  W  iS  l«  W«li  l«  fte  mM  9f 
Catherine  4ifS9  W9W)|1Pi  wMe)»  1^  @IW  ^94  fSfmAf  |ivei( 
himself  in  thu  90lte«  ftl  f)llftF4m, 

"  Only  look,"  sai}  •}>»  |o  )^  ky«teH4»  in  » t09f  f  f  gei^gt 
reproach ;  these  are  exactly  like  those  bad  outs  you  ikcoidsat- 
slly  gaye  yourself  with  your  hatchet." 

The  great  man  was  sensible  of  the  ingenious  imitation  of 
the  wounds  of  the  carpenter  Peterbas. 

*'  Judge  from  Aiat,'  madani,'^  pursued  the  marquis,  "  if  I  am 
not  justified  in  getting  a  little  drunk  to  celebrate  the  return  of 
one,  to  whom  I  am  so  devotedly  attached  that  the  slightest 
wsund  ihflictsd  upon  his  person  is  r^eated  upon  mine." 

Old  Kalf  was  astounded  ,*  his  son  secretly  I4>plauded  the 
inexhaustible  xpsourees  of  French  wit ;  and  Catherine  became 
pale  and  red  alternately  with  embanassment  and  pleasure : 
but  Peter  was  touched. 

"That  U  right,  msrquis,"  cried  he;  ^it  U  thus  people 
ought  to  tepair  their  faults.  Oome  to  my  arms,  the  wounds 
upon  which  you  have  imitated  so  exactly ! " 

Peter  oTcrwhelmed  the  marquis  with  questions  vei^ecting 
the  reign  of  Louis  2LIV.,  which  had  Just  come  to  a  close,  and 
the  commenoement  of  the  regency,  young  Kalf  acting  as 
interpreter. 

The  day  after  his  last  conversation  with  the  marquis,  Peter 
determined  to  start  for  Praaoe. 
'^Prsyaliowme,  sirey"  said  his  new  friend,  *'to  S&tiodac« 


you  to  my  uncle  Bemai'd,  and  deign  to  aeeept  me  sa  your 
cicerone,  if  you  have  pardoned  my  first  prank." 

Oatherine  extended  her  hand,  and  the  Cza^,  slapping  him 
upon  the  shoulder,  said ; 

<*•  There  is  good  in  yon,  my  Prenoh  friend,  an4,  it  your 
compatriots  resemble  you,  you  must  be  a  charming  nation — 
amusing,  witty,  and  expeditious.  I  sometimes  wish  that  I 
oould  ke^  pace  with  you ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  during  the 
regency  you  will  progress  too  rapidly." 

The  penetrating  aye  of  the  Csar  already  foresaif  the  French 
revolution. 

Peter  went  to  Paris,  but  this  time  without  Catherine,  the 
inseparable  companion  of  his  travels.  His  simple  tastes  piade 
him  refuse  the  honours  of  the  Louvre,  where  the  state  apart- 
ments had  been  prepared  for  him.  He  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  other  ^d  of  the  town,  in  the  Hotel  of  Lesdiguidre,  Rue 
de  la  Cerisaie,  near  the  Arsenal,  the  dwelling  of  the  minister 
Sully,  whom  the  illustrious  traveller  held  in  as  much  esteem 
as  Kichelieu.  Here  it  was  that  the  Regent  came  to  welcome 
the  Czar  to  France. 

^he  following  eyf^in^  Peter  accompanied  the  Regent  to 
^  theatre,  where  a  bad  tragedy,  by  MdUe.  Bernard,  the 
niece  qf  Fontenelle,  was  performed.  The 'death  of  the  sons  of 
Brutus  was  the  subject.  The  Csar  listened  with  the  greatest 
att^nttqQ  to  the  interpreters,  who  translated  the  piece  to  him ; 
hut,  sq  great  was  the  desire  to  patch  a  glimpse  of  the 
conquer^  of  Charles  XQ,,  that  thei^^  was  a  continual  noise 
round  the  bpx. 

<^M,  le  J)uc,"  said  |^  gm  impatienUy,  to  PhUip,  "what 
is  th^  reason  of  thU  i^e  I  po,  people  4q  9lot  come  here  to 
hear  the  pieces  which  Hfe  pUyed  r" 

^^  Sire,  tha|  is  the  last  thing  of  w|uoh  they  are  thinking ; 
ipthing  ii  spoken  of  bixt  the  event  pf  ^  day  ;  at  this  moment 
jp^  occupy  their  whqle  t^ttentionJ' 

**Singulay  jpeopig,''  8i|i4  t)i<>  Qssf ;  <f^ey  instruct  and 
am^e  m»  a(  th^  ump  ^>ae,'* 

)f  eanwhil#,  ^e  n^ise  at  Ihe  door  of  the  box  increased,  so 
^t  Vf^t^  M^  $he  gre%t9;it  (pfficulty  in  listening  to  the 
lF9^e4yt  A  lh9f I  ^iuA  yoHX|£f  man,  of  a  swarthy  complexion 
mi^  flw4U  VOieei  WM  especially  remarkable  from  the  extra- 
9F4iQ^  ^illiai^ey  pf  his  sallies.  A  large  group  of  young 
n@Ai  \lf  Wh^n  1^  was  surrounded,  paid  more  attention  to  his 
%9if\mpi  thaii  tp  tl^^  play.  Next  to  the  Czar,  he  was  the  prin- 
^9h\  9^w%  (^  inlfi^est  I  the  Regent  himself  was  less  thought 
%f  t^giE  this  little  maUi  yf\ig  Wfia  then  the  priiice  of  the  youth 

•^  MPdriWW,  mewiww,"  Cfle4  tie,  exerting  aU  the  strength 
§f  ^  small  vpicf  y  *'  secure  for  yourselves  a  double  pleasure. 
j^q  UPt  lose  thli  qmoirtunity  of  beholding  the  hero  of  the 
y^H^t  mi  do  Hpl  gllow  my  criticisms  on  this  bad  tragedy, 
Wiliffe  tbey  S^  }#  ft  posthumous  work  of  Pontenelle,  to  pass 

Sftyiftf  IhstB  ifords,  ^  litUs  man  gesticulated  so  vehe- 
menljy,  that  he  iiearly  lost  his  equilibrium.  His  laugh  was 
sardonic,  and  his  eye  sparkled  with  wit  and  humour. 

The  Regent  had  recognised  his  voice. 

*f  Sire,''  said  he,  turning  towards  the  Czar,  **  I  will  intro- 
duce to  you  one  of  our  rising  poets,  one  of  our  literary  cele- 
brities ;  he  writes  tragedies,  is  composing  an  epic  poem,  and 
is  compiling  a  history  of  the  great  monarchs  of  the  century. 
He  will  not  forget  yours,"  added  Philip,  bowing  to^vards  his 
majesty.  "  But,  in  spite  of  these  various  works,  this  Proteus 
lets  fly,  every  now  and  then,  little  satires,  full  of  spleen, 
which  oblige  us,  in  spite  of  all  our  indulgence,  to  place  him 
in  the  BasUle." 

<*  And  you  do  right.  If.  le  Due,"  replied  the  Csar,  quickly ; 
'<  the  representative  of  the  king  of  Prance  ought  to  be.  re* 
spected.  But  introduce  me  to  this  eccentric  person,  who 
creates  such  an  excitement." 

**  Willingly,  sire ;  he  has  been  burning  with  the  desire  to 
be  introduced  to  your  highness,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  play." 

The  Regent  put  his  head  out  of  the  box,  and  said  aloud : 

I'  I  say,  Master  Arouet "  (our  readers  may  relnember  that 
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this  vu  the  original  nftme  of  Tiiltaiie,)  "  if  yoii  piomiae  to  be 
good,  ToumsjcomeandiaJutetheEmpeiorofantheRtuuM." 
The.  duke  had  tcarcely  fiiushed  his  aentence,  before  the 
jaung  uum  nuhed  into  the  box,  and  laluted  his  UuBcovita 
majwtrr  wham  he  seemed  to  derour  with  his  Suhtng  eyes. 
Ha  appeared  to  be  Btudjing  one  whoae  history  he  was  one  day 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  Czar,  "  witl  jrou  aaeoinpanj  me  to 
Ruswa,  and  draw  up  the  history  of  my  travels  and  expedi- 
tions i  Ten  thousand  roubles  for  mj  htstoiiographer.  Do  ycu 
accept  my  offer  ?" 

"I  would  ask  nothing  better,  lire ;  but  I  must  first  derate 
myself  to  my  country.  I  am  now  composing  a  '  Life  of  Louis 
le  Orand ;'  and  I  have  in  contemplation  a  poem  in  honour  of 
Henri  le  Qrand.  You  see  mine  is  the  case  of  all  g^at  meni 
and  those  of  my  country  eapeoially.  Pardon  me,  sire,  if  I 
lefuse  your  proposal." 


who  wished  to  change  the  Tielmli  (rtgaaiiatian  of  In*  eowitrj-" 

Peter  naturally  took  a  deep  intervt  in  this  tiagedy,  becsw 
there  was  so  great  a  similarity  between  his  own  poiitioD  at 
that  of  the  Roman  consul. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  marquis,  who  had  rstttnud  a 
France  with  Peter,  hid  gone  torisithis  uncle,  Samuel  Bs- 
nard.  This  rich  fi"""""  was  exceasirely  flattered  by  tin 
honour  wlucb  his  nephew  had  received  from  the  Cssr  of  ill 
the  Russias.  He  paid  his  debts,  permitted  him  to  condici 
&esh  ones,  and,  as  he  passionately  loved  celebrity,  said— 

"  I  will^Te  you  one,  two,  or  even  three  hundred  louii  a 
^ening,  marquis,  for  your  gsmiug  ezpenaes,  if  you  c*s  pa. 
suade  the  monarch  to  come  and  dine  at  my  ommtly  house  rf 
Seeaui  before  his  departure." 

"  Many  thanks,  tincle;  you  shall  have  the  pleamre  of  csttf. 
taining  the  Gsar ;  and  yon  can  now  acconunodate  lAe  with  i 
bill  for  600  louis  for  preaent  expenditure." 


"  You  are  right ;  I  cannot  fail  to  approve  your ; 

The  third  act  was  about  to  commence. 

"  Hy  dear  Arouet,"  said  Philip  of  Orleans  to  the  young 
poet,  "salute  his  majesty,  and  thank  him  for  having  made 
such  honourable  ofiers  to  you ;  be  always  wise  and  prudent, 
and  rely  upon  my  protection.     Gol" 

'  '"  A  thousand  thanks,  my  lord ;  no  one  shows  more  kind- 
ness towards  poor  Aiouet  than  you.  But  do  not  trouble 
yourself  again  to  provide  a  lodging  for  me." 
-  And  the  young  Arouet  retired,  saluting  the  two  princes  in 
the'  most  respectful  manner.  The  Regent  could  not  help 
Uiq;hiDg  at  his  last  sally,  which  recalled  to  his  mind  the 
rhymer's  compulsory  aojoarn  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Baatile. 

"  That  is  our  most  promising  writer,' '  said  he  to  the  Ciar. 
■    In  spite  of  the  visit  of  young  Arouet,  Peter  had  not  for- 
gotten the  tr^edy.   The  son*  of  Brutus  seemed  to  him  worthy 
of  death, 
"  What  I"   said  he  to  himself,  ■■conspire  s^unst  a  faAer 


.  q|F  BBixaaviNr, 

And  8a<nuel  Bernard  cCimted  out  the  SOO  lonis  to  (b 
gambling  and  penniless  marquis,  who  oosld  not  now  ditF"** 
of  the  purge  of  young  Kalf. 

When  be  informed  Peter  of  his  uncle's  wish,  '■  WcU, 
replied  the  prince,  "  this  is  what  I  have  long  desired.  TIk 
sight  of  your  uncle,  my  dear  Bemardini,  being  to  me  eqnin- 
lent  to  the  discovery  of  a  mine  of  gold  in  one  of  my  V""  ^ 
Tinces;  for  Russia  is  poor,  very  poor;  and  since  the  ncl' 
Bernard  has  lent  money  to  the  Swedes,  my  enemi«t,  *^ 
they  were  in  a  very  critical  situation,  I  hope  that,  in  the  nsoe 
of  the  Regent,  he  will  reader  me  the  same  service.  I  wiU  C 
to-morrow  to  dine  at  BceauK." 

Samuel  Bernard  received  the  Csar  with  much  rtfp(Ct< 
Peter  was  acoompanied  by  the  Princes  :£auTakin  and  Dulp* 
rouki,  the  Ambassador  Tolstoy,  the  Vioe-ChanceUor,  Bwi" 
Beaffirof,  etc.  etc.  The  Marquis  Beniardini  was  prtsal  ■< 
dinner,  and  entertained  the  guests  with. his  witty  speeditt. 
His  was  BOt  tha  wit  of  Arouat,  but  it  w—  veir  tolstttili  ><"  I 
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'e  l>ai)<juat  of  ft  ftniur  o/ the  nrenue,  whoie  whole  geniui 
ras  displkyrd  in  counting  uumej  into  hii  itrong  coffer.  Thej 
mused  ^mielTee  ovei  the  desiert  by  talking  »bout  the 
.otitioiia  money  invented  ih  eztremit  by  B&nm  O-ottl,  mitiil- 
er  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

"  I>o  you  think,"  uid  Peter  to  Sunuel  Bemud,  "th«t 
ay  brothet  Charle*  cui  extricate  hinuetf  froni  hie  difflculiie* 

The  buiker  demonitrated  to  him  the  utt«T  absurdity  of  the 
levice.  Then,  after  having  quicU;  concluded  a  pecuniar; 
3miiaa«tioii  wi^  the  Czar : 

"  'Will  the  conqueror  of  oar  all;,  Chailei  XII.,"  added  he, 
' '  permit  me  to  offet  the  Utile  odd  mone^  of  our  tiantaetim  to 
the  gentlemen  of  hii  niita  ? " 


war  and  a  yacht,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  MltcheU,  ta 
conTej  the  emperor  and  hia  luite  to  England.  On  hia  uriTal, 
he  requeeted  to  be  treated  ai  a  private  gentleman ;  and  a  large 
house  waa  engaged  for  him  at  the  end  of  YoTk^buildlngt, 
where  it  ia  aaid  that  the  Uarqnia  of  Ceimarthen  and  he  ipent 
their  ereningi  in  drinking  "  hot  pepper  and  brandy."  One  of 
the  Czar*!  greateit  bilingi  wa«   bit  lore  of  intoxicating 

'  The  greater  part  of  hii  time  waa  ipent  either  in  the  dockyard! 
or  upon  the  water,  in  a  tailing-yacht  or  rOwing-boat.  He  and 
•everal  of  hia  auite  often  worked  a  imall  deckad-boftt  belong- 
ing to  the  dockyard,  the  Cur  being  the  helmaman.  In  the 
evening,  they  frequently  retorted  to  a  publio-bonae  in  Oreat 
Tower-atreet,  to  amoke  their  pipee  and  drink  heel  and  brandy. 


Feter  made  a  algn  in  the  affirmative,  and  each  of  the  com< 
pany  waa  preacnted  with  a  beautiful  china  aaucer  filled  with 
piecea  of  gold.     Ae  they  heeitated  to  receive  the  preeent : 

"  Take  it,  gentleinen,  take  it,"  laid  Feter,  with  a  imile ; 
■'  thia  money  i«  worth  more  than  that  of  Baron  Oorta  ]  You, 
Mateof,"  continued  be,  addreaaing  himeelf  to  hi*  old  London 
ambaaaador,  who  waa  one  of  the  company,  "  can,  with  that 
money,  diaeharge  your  English  dcbu,  and  then  yon  will  be  no 
longer  liable  to  arreat." 

Thua  it  waa  that  Peter  profited  by  every  ciicumitance  to 
give  a  moral  leeaoa  to  hi*  lubject*.  To  return  to  the  anecdote 
of  Samuel  Bernard ;  we  are  ataured  that  he  placed  in  each 
Ntucer  the  anm  of  3,000  French  louia,  in  piatole*  newly  atruck, 
and  bearing  the  efiBgy  of  the  young  king,  I^uia  XV, 

In  the  yeu  IWt,  King  William  deapatched  two  ahipi  of 


'.  Feter  had  a  great  dialike  to  a  crowd,  and,  being  inrited  to  a 
grand  ball  at  St.  Jaoiei'i,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  placed 
in  a  email  room,  from  which  he  could  watch  the  proceedingt 
without  being  obaerved.  Lord  Dartmouth  relatea,  that  "he 
had  a  great  dialike  to  being  looked  at,  but  had  a  mind  to  aee 
the  king  in  Parliament ;  in  order  to  which  he  wu  placed  in  a 
gutter  upon  the  housetop,  to  peep  in  at  the  window;  where 
he  made  lo  ridiculoua  a  fififre,  that  neither  king  aor  people 
could  forbear  laughing,  which  obliged  him  to  tetin  loonar 
than  he  intended," 

It  ia  laid  that  the  uncouth  Oiar  of  Rnaaift  wu  ft  great 
favourite  with  King  William,  whom  he  fiwquently  viaited,  and 
conaulled  upon  important  lubjeeta.  Hia  portrait,  which  the 
king  engaged  Sir  Oodfrey  Kndler  to  paint,  may  now  be  teea 
at  Windior. 
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MY  FIRST  EVENING  IN  WALLACHIA, 


BT  ▲  HONYSD. 

.Mt  readeri  will  TecoUect  the  melancholy  occasion  on  which 
the  picked  men  of  the  Himgarian  anny,  alter  the  two  extra- 
ordinary dayi  of  the  0th  and  13th  of  August,  1849,  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  all  hope  of  liberty,  and  to  escape  the  mon- 
strous cruelty  of  Russia  and  Austria,  by  emigrating  into 
Turkey.  That  day  was  a  bright  day  for  the  Sultan—it  was  a 
bad  day  for  Russia.  The  men  who  were  driven  by  the  force 
of  Russia  to  seek  refuge  on  the  territories  of  the  Turk,  are 
those  who  since  have  drilled  and  organised  the  Turkish  forces, 
while  many  of  them  are  at  this  moment  burning  for  the  time 
•when  they  shall  come  into  the  field  against  Russia.  It  matters 
not  how,  nor  why— but  I,  in  those  days,  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution. 

I  was  at  Hatzeg,  just  recovered  from  a  wound,  when  I  re- 
ceived the  fatal  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  Lazar  and 
Torok,  and  of  the  inexplicable  day  at  Villagos.  I,  like  all  my 
companions,  cried  out  with  fury  against  the  treachery  of 
G  or  gey.  But  rage  and  lamentations  were  too  late.  The  only 
thing  we  could  do  was  to  join  General  Bem.  All  was  confusion 
and  doubt.  Some  said  that  all  was  over ;  some  thought  that 
there  was  falsehood  in  much  of  what  was  said.  None  would 
decide.  I  decided  for  myself.  I  had  a  good  horse,  a  warm  cloak, 
arms,  and  a  portmanteau.  I  accordingly,  knowing  the  country 
tolerably  well,  determined,  alone  and  imassisted,  to  join  the 
general  and  ascertain  from  his  lips  what  was  to  be  done. 

Had  I  waited  a  few  hours  longer,  I  should  have  found  that 
Bem  was  at  all  events  trying  to  resist,  trying  to  save  the 
nation  from  the  fearfUl  blow  it  had  received.  I  took  my 
way  towards  the  Iron- gate.  I  travelled  at  night,  for  fear  of 
meeting  with  Austiians  or  Russians,  though  I  chiefly  dreaded 
the  former.  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Iron- gate  about 
twelve  at  night.  I  passed  it  and  made  for  Weislowa.  This  city 
was  calm  and  still,  as  if  the  savage  dogs  of  war  had  never  been 
loosed,  and  as  if  a  nation's  liberty  were  not  crushed  imder 
the  iron  heel  of  the  ruthless  Czar,  against  whom  few  in  high 
places  then  cried  as  they  do  now,  though  he  was  the  same 
ambitious  despot  he  is  now.  I  mistrusted  the  stillness,  and 
sent  my  horse  dashing  through  the  streets  without  halting. 

I  soon,  however,  pulled  up,  as  I  found  myself-  in  the  very 
act  of  falling  into  an  Austrian  corps  of  observation.  Luckily  I 
drew  up  just  as  the  first  sentry  came  in  view,  and  walking  my 
horse  slowly  back,  I  retreated  into  a  little  wood,  where  I  chose 
a  close  thicket,  fastened  my  horse  to  a  tree,  and  took  some  re- 
freshment. I  found  that,  by  standing  on  my  horse's  back  and 
holding  on  to  a  branch,  I  could  just  see  the  Austrian  tents. 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  keep  very  close  imtil  these  fellows 
removed  fro&  the  neighbourhood.  Being  an  officer,  my  name 
known,  and  legally  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  death  awaited 
me  if  taken.  I  accordingly  wrapped  myself  in  my  cloak,  after 
cutting  a  good  handful  of  grass  for  the  horse,  placed  my  pistols 
under  my  head,  laid  a  carbine  I  had  provided  myself  with  by 
my  side,  and  sought  repose.  I  slept  until  nearly  midday,  when 
I  awoke  much  parched,  having  had  no  drink  but  raw  brandy 
since  I  started.  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  was  about  to  rise 
to  seek  for  water,  even  in  some  pool,  for  myself  and  horse,  when 
I  heard  the  steps  of  a  man  and  horse,  the  clanking  of  heavy 
boots,  the  rattling  of  a  cavalry  sword,  and  other  alarming 
signs,  close  at  hand.    I  cocked  my  gun. 

**  What  is  that  V  said  a  voice  as  of  one  exhausted  and  worn 
out — a  gentle  voice  too. 

**  A  friend,"  I  replied,  recognising  a  Hungarian  unifonn,  and 
hastening  forward. 

** Heaven  be  praised!"  continued  the  stranger,  who  was 
sinking  with  exhaustion.  I  have*been  chased  ten  miles  by  five 
Austrians,  but  a  trumpet  calling  them,  they  joined  some 
comrades." 

**  Some  comrades,"  said  I—"  an  army.  The  knaves  will 
l>xing  a  cloud  upon  us.    We  must  to  horse." 

**  I  can  go  no  further  now,"  replied  the  stranger,  who  was 
not  more  than  eighteen,  and  yet  an  officer;  but  this  was 

thing  in  Hungary,  where  boys  did  deeds  of  manly  valour. 


**  But  death  will  be  our  portion  if  taken,"  I  Mid, 

**  I  can  but  die  once,"  he  continued,  sinking  on  the  gnksad. 

«  What  is  in  that  gouid  I"  I  said  almost  fiercely. 

"  Water." 

I  snatched  it,  drank  a  draught — oh,  how  ddicioos  to  bj 
parched  lips  ! — and  then  held  it  to  those  of  my  compseici, 
this  time  mixed  with  the  coarse  brandy  of  the  oountry.  Tb» 
stranger  would  have  resisted,  but  his  strength  was  gone,  ts^d 
I  forced  the  liquid  down  his  throat.  I  then  moved  away  aai 
watched,  for  I  heard  the  Austrians  moving.  But  it  was  tla 
whole  division  and  in  the  direction  of  the  Iron-gmte. 

I  returned  to  my  companion ;  he  lay  still  upon  the  gvooad 
and  I  understood  he  asked  for  fodd.  I  gave  him  bseed,  mesi 
and  a  knife.  He  began  slowly  to'  eat,  and  as  his  strength  re- 
vived, I  thought  I  had  never  seen  so  handsome  a  youth.  The 
small  Kossuth  hat,  the  hussar  uniform,  set  off  to  advantage 
a  regular  and  rathjer  effeminate  visage,  on  which  there  wu 
not  even  a  sign  of  down.  He  explained  that,  having  fled  froai 
Lagosc,  he  too  was  proceeding  to  join  Bern,  when  a  "paxrol  of 
Austrians  with  a  sham  flag  of  trace  ehased  him,  and  drove  him. 
to  this  extremity.  Having  said  thus  mueh,  he  wrapped  hin- 
self  in  his  cloak  and  went  to  sleep. 

I  woke  him  immediately  it  was  dusk,  and  saddling  both 
horses,  assisted  him  to  mount,  and  away  we  sped  towards  lis 
point  where  we  believed  Bem  to  be.  We  avoided  towns  tnd 
villages ;  we  halted  before  turning  a  comer.  We  wtxe  makii^ 
for  Kavsnseber. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  we  found  a  roadside  inn«  sad 
here  we  heard  for  the  first  time  that  aU  was  over,  and  that  all 
those  who  had  to  dread  Siberia  or  the  gaUows  from  the  tends 
mercies  of  Russia  and  Austria  had  determined  on  emigratiBif 
to  Turkey,  convinced  that  the  Turhi  would  treat  us  far  better 
than  either  of  the  two  emperors.  Ttik  was  hotriUe— this  wsi 
fatal  news. 

><  What  is  to  be  doner'  I  said  wildly. 

"  Go  to  Turkey,"  replied  my  companion  gently. 

"  But  how  ?" 

**  By  what  means  we  can.    On ! " 

And  the  young  man  struck  his  spun  in  his  horse's  flanks, 
and  led  the  way.  It  was  a  atupendous  journey  for  two  men 
to  perfonn,  across  the  mountiuns  of  Moraul,  the  volcanie 
ridges  of  the  Carpathians,  up  hill  and  down  dale.  But  death 
by  the  Austrian  hangman  was  worse,  and  we  neither  of  us 
then  or  now  utterly  despaired  of  Hungary. 

We  took  still  more  care  than  ever  to  avoid  any  communics- 
tion  with  the  people  about  this  part,  they  being  that  slavish 
peasantry  called  the  Mautsen,  who  are  so  attached  to  Austria; 
but  that  morning  we  found  a  hut,  where  a  man,  recognisiag 
us  as  Hungarians,  cheerfully  oflered  to  give  us  shelter.  Mv 
companion  hesitated,  and  shook  his  head.  I  laughed  at  his 
fears,  and  he  agreed  to  chance  it.  We  accordingly  locked  our 
horses  in  a  small  out- house,  after  giving  them  food  which  we 
paid  for,  and  went  up  into  a  kind  of  loft  to  rest.  We  wrapped 
ourselves  in  our  cloaks,  saw  that  our  primings  were  all  right, 
and  laying  our  heads  on  a  bundle  of  straw,  slept. 

I  was  awoke  at  last  by  the  sound  of  several  voices  con- 
versing in  a  mysterious  whisper.  I  moved  not,  but  I  listened. 
We  were  in  a  room  which  could  only  be  approached  by  a 
ladder ;  it  was  steep ;  at  its  foot  were  about  a  dozen  of  the 
rascally  Mautsen  discussing  who  should  go  up  first.  I  had 
my  pair  of  American  pistols,  which  I  brought  over  in  1847 
from  America.  I  cocked  one  and  peered  through  a  crack. 
They  were  eleven  men,  armed  with  knives,  old  pistole,  pikes, 
While  two  held  cords  to  tie  us  with. 

I  rose  to  my.feet  with  a  bound,  rtished  to  the  head  of  tbe 
stairs,  and  fired  my  five  discharges  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Yells  and  roars  succeeded,  and  then  the  house  waa  cleared. 
My  companion  was  by  my  side ;  we  rushed  down  stairs,  sod 
I  again  let  fly  at  the  retreating  crowd.  Fottf  were  severely 
wotmded,  amongst  whom  was  our  treacherous  host :  I  could 
not  but  feel  glad  that  his  case  was  hopeless.  We  then  walked 
out  into  the  open  air,  and  While  I  levelled  my  trusty  carbine 
at  the  scoundrels,  my  eompanion  brought  out  our  horses.  We 
mounted,  and  giving  the  fdlows  another  veUey,  rode  cA 
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^We  sougkt  no  mote  lioapitality  after  that.  When  in  force, 
e  took  food  and  paid  for  it. 

One  day  we  were  in  the  mountain!,  climbing  a  rocky  path, 
hen,  suddenly  reaching  the  creat  of  a  hill,  we  aaw  beneath 
ir  feet  a  small  army — ^hnaaara  in  front,  a  carriage  next,  a 
aff,  several  earriagea,  some  infantry,  and  then  tw<J  sqaadrona 
^  hussars,     "We  knew  what  it  was :  it  was  the  sad  remnant 

Hungary's  heroes.  The  reate  may  imagine  our  hurry  to 
»cend  the  hill,  which  we  did  by  a  mountain-path  that 
rought  us  out  on  the  road  ahead  of  the  army.  We  were  in 
1  instant  made  prisoners,  and  taken  back  to  the  front 
trriage,  in  which'  sat  a  man  in  a  gray  blue  coat,  trith  gold 
nbroidery,  torn  by  bullets  and  sabres,  with  a  Kossuth  hat 
1  his  head.     It  was  Bem. 

«<  Qood  day,  lieutenant,"  said  he  to  me,  and  then  his  eyes 

Hated  with   surprise:    « Miss  Katerina  B ,   hare  you 

scaped?" 

'^  Miss  r*  X  exclaimed,  wild  with  surprise,  while  my  com- 


panion smiled  and  blushed,  and  the  old  general  and  his  staff 
laughed  heartily  at  my  imfeigned  astonishment. 

I  was  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  but  it  would  haye  been 
pleasant  to  remark  the  change  in  my  manner  to  my  companion 
in  misfortune.  I  treated  her  at  once  as  a  woman,  and  was 
rejoiced  when  she  Joined  a  party  of  refugee  ladies.  I  then 
heard  that,  after  Joining  the  army  with  her  brother  and  father, 
she  was,  by  the  death  of  them,  left  alone  in  the  world ;  she 
would  not  leaye  the  army,  and  her  sex  and  courage  had  been 
universally  respected. 

Our  journey  over  those  hills,  through  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, those  glorious  scenes,  our  dangers,  and  our  difficulties, 
are  historical.  At  last  we  crossed  the  Turkish  frontier,  were 
welcomed  gladly  by  the  peasantry  and  authorities ;  and  will 
the  reader  be  surprised  to  learn,  considering  her  forlorn 
position  in  that  country,  that  I  found  a  priest,  and  was 
married  to  my  present  good  and  gentle  wife,  on  the  very  first 
evening  I  spent  in  Wallachia } 


SUGAR    RBFINIKG< 


^HB  sUgaf  eafte  (Saeekarum  ojlctnafum)  is  a  plant  of  the  bo« 
anical  order  Oraminea,  and  varies  in  height  firom  eight  to  ten 
»T  even  twenty  feet.    It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
Nrith  a  stem  of  a  green  hue,  verging  to  yellow  as  it  approaches 
G  maturityi  and  divided  into  annular  joints  of  a  whitish  yellow 
solouT,  about  three  Inches  apart.    The  cane  is  of  a  dense  and 
i)rittle  charactsr,  decorated  with  long,  fiat,  straight,  pointed 
leaves,  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  which  fall  off  as  the  plant 
ripens.     It  is  propagated  either  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  is 
found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  West  India  islands  and  the 
adjacent  continent,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, which  was  its  original  home.    Towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  conveyed  to  Arabia,  £gypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  Barbary  States.    In  1506  it  was  imported  into 
St.  Domingo,  and  thence  spread  throughput  the  surrounding 
regions.      Humboldt  asserts  that  it  was  transplanted  into 
Cyprus,  sad  thence  into  Sicily.    The  history  of  the  plant,  the 
product  of  which  is  now  so  well  known,  may  be  briefly  stated. 
It  U  related  by  Lafttan,  that  in  1148,  William  II.  king  of 
SicUy  made  a  present  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Benoit  of  a  mill 
for  crushing  the  cane ;  and  that  sugar  was  known  to  the  first 
crusaders,  who  being  short  of  provisions  at  Acre  and  Tripoli, 
were  obliged  to  chew  the  cane  to  support  life.    In  1420,  Don 
Henry,  Begent  of  Portugal,  imported  sugar  into  Madeira  from 
Sicily,  whence  it  found  its  way  by  an  easy  transition  to  the 
Canaries,  from  which  islands,  before  the  discovery  of  America, 
Europe  obtained  its  supply.    From  the  Canaries  the  sugar 
cane  passed  to  the  Brazils  and  the  West  Indian  islands ;  and 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  sugar  was  sent 
to  England  from  Barbadoes.    Prom  this  period,  a  regular 
supply  has  been  exported  from  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Spanish  America,  and  the  French  and  Dutch  colonies.    Ac- 
cording to  Peter  Martyr,  who  wrote  the  third  book  of  his  first 
Decade  during  the  second  expedition  of  Columbus,  either  he 
himself  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  plant,  or  fotmd 
it  among  the  arts  practised  by  the  natives  of  the  then  unknown, 
land. 

On  the  manufacture  of  sugar  firom  the  cane  in  the  West 
Indies,  we  shall  be  very  brief.  When  the  canes  are  ripe  they 
are  cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  and  transported  in  bimdles 
to  the  mill-house,  where  they  are  crushed  in  machines  of  a 
very  complicated  description.  The  crushed  cane  is  then 
boiled,  and  the  juice,  as  it  comes  from  the  boiler,  is  collected, 
clarified,  re-boiled,  cooled,  and  finally  separated  from  the  syrup, 
or  molasses.  Great  improvements  are  constantly  being  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  raw,  or  brown  sugar,  though  doubtleas 
much  remains  to  be  done  ere  the  cetate  of  the  West  Indian. 
planter  becomes  as  profitable  as  eould  be  wished. 
All  ra#  sugars,  no  matter  how  well  madSf  contain  a  certain 


quantity  of  impurity — ^from  one  to  about  tlx  per  cent;;  and 
to  separate  the  pure  crystallisable  matter  from  the  molasses, 
colouring  matter,  and  filth,  which  the  former  processes  left  in 
the  sugar,  is  the  principal  object  of  the  sugar  refiner,  or  sugar 
**  baker,"  as  he  is  vulgarly  called.  The  sugar  being  brought  in 
a  hogshead,  the  hogshead  is  tilted  on  its  side,  its  head  having 
previously  been  knocked  out,  and  a  couple  of  men  are  quickly 
engaged  in  shovelling  its  contents  into  what  are  called  the 
blowing-up  coppers.  These  are  large  copper  vessels,  some 
five-and-twenty  feet  round  and  five  feet  high,  into  which 
steam  is  admitted,  by  means  of  a  coU  of  pipes,  for  the  purpose 
of  dissolving  the  sugar.  This  is  the  first  process ;  and  the 
sugar,  when  dissolved,  is  by  no  means  an  inviting-looking 
compound,  for  it  is  a  dark,  thick,  muddy,  calmmy  liquid,  with 
bits  of  sticks  floating  in  it,  and,  as  the  microscope  has  lately 
revealed,  thousands  of  animalcules.  As  yet,  the  gluten,  lime, 
earth,  and  molasses,  which  are  always  present  in  raw,  or  mus- 
covado, sugar,  areimremoved,  and  the  substance  is  simply  dis- 
solved, a  small  portion  of  lime-water  having  been  admitted  to 
the  blowing-up  cisterns,  and  constant  agitation  having  been 
used  to  assist  the  operation. 

When  the  saccharine  solution,  called  ''liquor"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  factory,  has  been  sufilciently  melted,  it  is  allowed 
to  flow  from  the  blowing-up  cisterns  to  the  filters  below,  which 
it  enters  in  a  thick,  dark,  treacly-looking  state.  The  filters 
consist  of  a  series  of  cast-iron  vessels,  about  six  or  eight  feet 
in  height  by  two  and  a  half  in  width.  The  process  of  filtration 
ii  not  only  very  complete,  but  really  highly  ingenious.  We 
will  endeavour  to  explain  the  internal  construction  of  one  of 
these  filtering  cisterns.  It  consists  of  an  upright  iron  square, 
furnished  with  an  outer  door  for  the  arrangement  of  the  interior 
objects.  At  the  top  is  a  shallow  chamber  for  holding  the 
liquor,  and  to  this  is  attached  a  series  of  metallic  tubes,  de- 
pending from  which  are  several  stout  canvas  bags,  about  six 
feet  long  by  two  feet  wide,  doubled  and  coiled  up  so  as  to 
present  a  compact  mass  of  cloth.  Into  these  bags  the  saccharine 
liquor  flows,  and  there  being  no  lower  orifice,  is  forced 
through  the  structure  of  the  material  till  it  exudes  in  a  clear 
transparent  stream,  slightly  tinged  with  red.  Each  filtering 
cistern  holds  from  forty  to  sixty  bags,  and  in  these  are  retained 
all  the  impurities  before  spoken  of,  except  a  little  colouring 
matter  to  be  removed  by  the  next  process. 

You  may  be  certain  tiiat  the  Dags  thus  filled  in  their  every 
pore  with  impurities  soon  become  clogged  up.  The  following 
is  the  mode  in  which  they  are  cleansed.  On  a  couple  of  little 
platforms  stand  a  couple  of  men  enveloped  in  canvas  and 
steam,  and  their  &ces  dappled  with  mud.  Between  them, 
attached  to  a  pipe  through  which  flows  the  waste  steam  from 
the  boiler,  is  one  of  the  dirty  bags  turned  inside  out  from  the 
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filter.  A  cock  is  turned  on,  tlie  bag  distends  with  steam« 
and  the  two  men  scrape  off  the  filth  from  it  like  so  much 
mud.  When  all  the  dirt  that  can  be  scraped  off  has  been 
removed,  the  bag  is  detached  from  the  steam-pipe  and 
thrown  towards  another  workman,  who  thoroughly  washes  it 
in  hot  lime-water.  The  bags  are  then  taken  into  another 
room,  where  they  are  dried  by  a  patent  centrifugal  machine. 
The  product  of  these  washings  looks  very  like  mere  mud,  or 
dark- coloured  clay,  but  is  far  from  being  valueless.  This 
mud  or  clay  is  bought  by  the  scum- boilers,  who  submit  it  to  a 
somewhat  similar  process  to  that  which  it  has  already  imder- 
gone.  The  saccharine  matter  obtained  is  used  principally  by 
the  blacking-makers,  and  sometimes  by  the  manufacturers  of 
lollipops  and  sweet-stuff  for  children ;  after  which  the  residue 
is  sold  for  manure,  for  which  purpose  it  has  sometimes 
brought  fifteen  dollars  a  ton !  A  glance  at  the  engraving  will 
render  our  description  of  the  above  processes  somewhat  clearer. 

The  next  object  to  be  attained  is  the  decoloration  of  the 
clear  transparent  reddish  liquid  which  we  have  seen  to  leave 
the  filters.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  tbe  decolouring 
cistems.  Now  it  must  be  understood  that  the  object  of  the 
sugar  refiner  is  to  remove  the  colouring  matter  from  the 
**  liquor  "  without  either  destroying  its  transparency  or  ix^uring 
its  quality.  For  this  purpose  there  is  no  agent  so  good  as 
charcoal,  and  no  charcoal  so  good  as  that  obtained  from  the 
burning  of  bones.  The  intimate  admixture  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime  with  pure  carbon  thus  obtained,  is  called 
animal  charcoal.  To  the  discovery  of  the  German  chemist, 
Leibnitz,  that  common  wood  charcoal  possesses  the  property 
of  removing  the  colouring  matter  from  many  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  and  to  the  further  discovery,  about  forty 
years  since,  of  M.  Figuire,  that  charcoal  obtained  from  cal- 
cined bones  was  of  much  greater  decolouring  pow^r,  are  owing 
many  improvements  in  manufactures,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  superior  method  of  refining  raw  sugar.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  filtering  cistern  is  a  false  floor  formed  of  laths  a  little 
distance  apart.  On  this  false  bottom  is  laid  a  cloth  which 
completely  covers  it ;  and  on  this  a  layer  of  powdered  animal 
charcoal  or  **  bone  black  "  of  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness. 
The  saccharine  liquor  from  the  filters  fiows  into  this  cistern 
by  means  of  pipes  leadjpg  from  one  to  the  others ;  and  in  a 
few  hours  it  percolates  entirely  through  the  charcoal  bed  and 
the  layer  of  cloth  ;  and,  escaping  Uirough  the  false  floor 
beneath,  is  carried  off  by  means  of  a  syphon  pipe,  a  perfectly 
clear,  transparent,  and  almost  colourless  liquid.  The  opaque 
heavy  impurities  were  removed  in  the  filters  by  means  of  the 
canvas  bags,  while  the  colouring  matter  has  been  almost 
entirely  got  rid  of  by  this  further  filtration  through  the  bed  of 
animal  charcoal.  The  perfect  decoloration  which  has  taken 
place  fits  the  saccharine  liquor  for  the  next  process,  the  boiling, 
by  which  the  crystalisation  or  solidification  is  formed. 

Of  course  the  charcoal,  like  the  canvas  bags,  becomes,  after 
two  or  three  operations,  entirely  filled  with  impurities.  This 
is  soon  remedied ;  for  in  another  part  of  the  refiner's  pre- 
mises there  are  furnaces,  iron  retorts,  etc.,  for  re-buming  the 
charcoal,  after  which  it  is  as  good  as  ever.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that — though  it  wastes,  of  course,  in  a  slight  degree — the 
power  of  the  carbon  is  never  destroyed,  for  some  of  it  has 
been  in  use  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Thus,  by  purify- 
ing the  charcoal,  it  may  be  used  over  and  over  and  over  again, 
ad  if\finitutn. 

The  next  process  is  that  of  boiling  in  the  vacuum  pans. 
The  object  of  this  process  Ib  two-fold.  It  has  already  been 
said,  that  in  all  raw  sugars  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  un- 
crystalisable  matter  and  water  driven  off  in  the  form  of  steam. 
We  will  endeavour  to  explain.  There  are  half  a  dozen  circu- 
lar, domed,  air-tight  copper  vessels,  like  that  represented  in 
the  engraving ;  each  furnished  with  valves,  taps,  and  pipes, 
for  the  various  purposes  of  testing  the  temperature  of  the 
liquor,  allowing  the  air  drawn  off  by  the  air-pump  to  escape, 
admitting  steam  to  the  boiler,  evaporating  the  steam,  etc  etc. 
In  fact,  the  vacuimi  boiler  may  be  considered  the  great  heart 
which  sets  all  the  other  parts  of  this  factory  in  motion,  and  to 
which  all  the  other  processes  are  subsidiary.    Formerly,  sugar 
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was  boiled  in  large  pans  over  an  open  fire,  at  a  teiupcfaUe 
of  from  240°  to  250*^  Fahrenheit,  imder  ordinary  atmosfher 
pressure.  But  it  was  found,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  sc. 
in  boiling,  that  the  sugar  was  injured  by  the  high  tempcrirs 
employed,  and  only  partial  orystallLsation  could  be  obtazad 
The  scion  of  an  English  noble  house,  some  forty  years  ag^, 
conceived  the  happy  idea  of  boiling  sugar  in  vacuo ;  tha;  ia 
removing  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  an&j. 
pump,  so  that  the  operation  of  boiling — ^whieh  is  only 
evaporation — could  be  carried  on  at  a  very  low  tempersiszi 
At  first,  of  course,  as  with  most  improvements  in  manu&e^ 
and  the  arts,  there  were  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome ; 
experiments  on  which  the  plan  was  based  had  been  carried 
with  an  insufficient  apparatus,  and  the  production  of 
weak,  soft  crystals  was  the  only  result.  At  lait  an  accidin 
was  tiie  means  of  clearing  away  aU  doubts,  aa  to  the 
operation  of  the  new  plan.  It  is  said  that  a  siigar-refise 
England  had  so  nearly  ruined  himself  in  his  efTorta  to  car 
out  the  idea,  that  his  son,  a  cleverer  man  than  hia  father 
many  respects,  withdrew  from  the  businsM,  mud  that 
friends  of  the  enthusiast  were  really  thinking  of  issumg  i 
commission  of  lunacy  to  prevent  his  waating  hia  substaa^ 
One  day,  however,  while  the  gentleman  in  queatuai  was 
dering  ^e  matter  in  his  counting-house,  one  of  hia  vrorkms 
a  German,  rushed  in  with  the  exclamation,  **  I'v«  found  it 
sir ;  L've  found  it  out."  And  so  he  had ;  for,  while 
one  of  these  vacuum  pans,  the  liquor  inside  happened  to 
too  hot ;  to  remedy  which  he  let  in  a  quantity  of  coole*  sags; 
and  on  withdrawing  a  portion  to  examine  ita  eBeet  on 
mass,  to  his  astonishment  he  discovered  that  large  bri^l 
crystals  of  sugar  had  formed  in  the  pan.  AnothAr  trial, 
he  was  certain  the  real  secret  had  been  solved.  And  bo 
proved ;  and  he  who  had  been  deemed  a  madman  by  hk 
friends,  and  was  almost  ruined  by  his  perseverance,  lived  td 
see  his  ideas  prosper,  and  to  become  a  rich  man;  andeis 
since  then  the  plan  of  boiling  sugar  in  vacuo  haa  been  unirs 
sally  adopted  by  the  refiners. 

The  plan  is  this :  the  saccharine  liquor,  after  peroolstiai 
through  the  charcoal,  and  being  afterwards  collected  in  a  cj^ 
tern  as  a  colourless  transparent  liquid,  is  brought  throu^  ss 
ascending  pipe  into  the  pans  themselves.    From  the  pans  tk 
air  has  been  withdrawn  by  an  air-pump ;  and  the  liquid  snga? 
rushes  up  the  pipe  to  supply  its  place,  as  in  a  conunon  poon. 
Steam  is  then  admitted  to  the  space  below  the  sugar  in  the  pc 
and  also  through  a  number  of  pipes  to  the  interior ;  and  Uiia 
the  sugar,  by  means  of  the  nearly  perfect  vacuum  created  in  de 
pan,  is  brought  lo  a  boiling  state  while  at  a  tenfperature  bai 
little  higher  than  that  of  a  warm  bath.    To  aaaist  the  mere 
perfbct  evaporation  of  the  sugar,  it  is  made  to  flow  through  i 
large  iron  pipe  partially  filled  with  tubes,  by  which  metie 
the  steam  is  condensed  and  the  vaeuum  maintamed.    Ai  n 
evaporates,  the  crystals  of  sugar  are  already  forming  in  ik 
pan.     To  test  the  state  of  the  granulated  angar,  that  re 
attached  to  each  pan  a  thermometer,  a  glsas  teat-pipe  showing 
the  height  of  steam  inside,  an  index,  and  a  tap  by  which  the 
progress  of  the  liquor  in  the  evaporating  pipe  may  be  dis- 
covered.    But  the  most  important  instrument  of  idl  is  tk 
ingenious  little  brass  stick,  called  the  proof  rod,  which  maj 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  key  which  unlocks  a  valve  in  tk 
body  of  the  pan,  and,  after  withdranring  a  portion  of  the 
crystallised  sugar,  locks  the  valve  again  without  distorbicg 
the  vacuum  inside.    To  test  the  quality  of  the  sugar,  tbt; 
'*  boiler,"  as  the  workman  employed  at  the  pans  is  called^ 
takes  a  sample  with  the  proof  rod,  in  the  way  described ;  sn^ 
discovers  the  degree  of  tenacity  and  graaulatkm  by  taking » 
little  between  his  finger  and  thumb.    By  these  mesns,  sppa- 
rently  so  simple,  but  really  requiring  a  vast  deal  of  e^erience 
and  natural  tact,  the  sufficiency  or  inaufiieienGy  of  the  boilir.^ 
is  at  once  discovered.    It  is  then  either  antgeoted  to  fuithrr 
boiling,  or  is  at  once  let  down  through  a  valve  ia  the  psn^  t) 
the   sugar  heaters  below.      These    "  heaters,"    into  irhidt 
the  sugar  fiows  from  the  vacuum  pans,  were  formerly  cali£^ 
**  coolers,"  and  for  this  reason.    The  "liquor"  wa8bef<»e 
boiled  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  the  granulation  took 
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Lce  only  when  the  liquid  was  brought  to  a  lower.    The 
ratal  ligation  now  takes  place  within  the  boiler  itself,  and,  for 
)  purpose  of  giving  the  mass  greater  consistency,  it  is  raised 
these  **  heaters"  to  a  temperature  of  about  180^,  while  it 
A  boiled  at  130<»  or  136o.    The  sugar  is  kept  continually 
rred,   to  drive  oft,  in  the  form  of  yapour,  the  superfluous 
ter  'with  which  it  is  combined,  and  to  give  the  future  loaf  a 
er  suad  firmer  texture ;  this  stirring  is  called,  in  the  language 
the  workmen,  "  hauling  "  and  "  mixing."    This,  though  a 
sy  scene,  is  one  which  is  easily  comprehended.    It  is  a  fitter 
e,  howerer,  for  the  pencil  to  delineate  than  the  pen  to  describe. 
The  liquor  is  now  ready  for  the  moulds  in  the  filling  i^oom. 
»re  en  entirely  new  scene  meets  our  view.     Nearly  the 
Lole   floor  of  a  very  large,  square,  stone-paved  room  is 
v-ered  with  oonieal  iron  moulds,  about  two  feet  in  length 
d  six  inches  in  diameter  at  their  large  ends ;  the  greater 
rtion  of  which  are  standing  close  together,  each  one  on  its 
ex  and  supported  ^  its  neighbour,  with  here  and  there,  in 
»nt,  a  mould  standing  on  its  base  gives  the  necessary  support 
the  whole.    Before  we  have  taken  in  the  scene,  we  have  to 
tnd  aside  to  let  a  labourer  pass,  who  bears  before  him  a 
-ge  copper  basin  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  hot  saccharine 
;uor.     Others  succeed  him,  some  stripped  to  the  waist,  some 
>thed  in  trousers  and  a  sort  of  flannel  or  loose  Quemsey 
Lrt.     AVe  watch  their  proceedings.    From  the  copper  coal- 
Dop-looking  machine  they  fiU  the  various  moulds  ranged  in 
indreds  along  the  floor,  without  spiUing  a  single  drop.    It 
ing  important  to  fill  all  the  moulds  at  about  the  same  tern- 
rature,  it  is  arranged  that  a  sufficient  number  of  men  shall 
I  employed  to  "  fill  out "  the  contents  of  one  sugar  boiling 
about  half-an-hour.    While  some  of  the  workmen  are  thus 
gaged  at  a  sort  of  half  run  in  passing  from  the  heaters  to 
e  moulds  and  filling  out,  others  are  occupied  with  little  iron 
Btruments,  shaped  scgnething  like  solid  triangles  set  horizon- 
lly  on  handles,  in  stirring  and  scraping  round  the  edges  of 
le  moulds  to  prevent  any  adhesion,  and  to  diffuse  the  small 
ystals  still  forming  equally  thrtfligh  the  liquid  mass  of 
tgar.     A  most  surprising  thing  it  is  to  see  how  the  workmen 
tntrive  to  carry  the  scoops  of  hot  "  liquor  "  from  the  heater, 
id  fill  up  the  moulds,  without  ever  scalding  themselves  or 
billing  the  contents.    But  experience  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
echanical  operations,  is  the  great  teacher. 
The  sugar  loaves  still  contain  a  certain  portion  of  molasses  ; 
;ough,  by  the  various  processes  they  have  imdergone,  they 
ive  been  deprived  of  their  solid  impurities,  a  portion  of 
leir  water,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  colourmg  matter. 

0  get  rid  of  this  remnant  is  the  object  of  the  next  process  ; 
I,  after  standing  in  the  fiUing-room  for  about  a  couple  of 
eiys,  the  moulds  are  carried  upwards,  from  fioor  to  fioor, 
trough  a  series  of  trap-doors. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  molasses  or  syrup  is  finally  made 

1  quit  the  refined  sugar.  The  moulds,  which  give  to  the 
tfined  mass  the  well-known  sugar-loaf  shape,  are  of  various 
zes,  but  the  mode  of  manipulation  is  the  same  with  each. 
1  the  language  of  the  refinery,  haves  are  the  best,  and 
mps  the  commoner  description  of  sugar.  The  smallest 
oulds  contain  as  tittle  as  ten  pounds,  and  the  largest  not 
ss  than  two  hundred  and  fifty.  We  will  suppose  that  a 
ifiicient  degree  of  solidification  has  taken  place ;  the  next 


process,  then,  is  the  washing,  or  netting,  which  takes  place  in 
an  upper  room  with  a  large  floor,  covered  all  over  with  moulds, 
placed  each  one  of  them  in  an  earthen  jar.    Here  the  washing 
takes  place.    The  small  opening  at  the  apex  of  each  conical 
mould  is  uncovered,  and  the  loaf  allowed  to  drain.    But  the 
draining  does  not  entirely  remove  the  syrup  from  the  sugar,  a 
small  portion  still  remaining  among  the  crystals  and  the  coat- 
ing of  the  loaf.    To  get  rid  entirely  of  that  part  of  the  syrup 
which  is  still  left  in  the  sugar,  the  loaves  are  washed  in  rather 
a  peculiar  way.    Till  latterly,  the  washing  was  performed  by 
means  of  a  stratum  of  fine  white  clay  and  water,  which,  being 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  base  of  the  loaf,  was  allowed  to 
percolate  through  it,  and  carry  the  colouring  matter  with  it. 
At  present,  however,  the  porous  surface,  or  sponge,  is  made 
of  sugar  itself,  instead  of  clay.    The  rough  portion  of  the 
sugar  being  scraped  off  the  base  of  other  loaves,  it  is  mixed 
with  water,  and  applied  in  the  way  the  clay  used  to  be.    This 
*'  magna"  or  mortar  percolates  through  the  sugar,  and  escapes 
through  the  hole  in  the  apex  of  the  mould,  in  the  shape  of  a 
fine  transparent  syrup  of  a  light  brown  colour.    When  this 
<' magna"    becomes  dry,  a  solution-  of  fine  clear  sugar  is 
poured ;  and  thus  this  process  is  repeated  till  the  loaf  has  lost 
all  trace  of  molasses  and  colouring  matter,  and  rivals  snow 
itself  in  whiteness  and  points  of  sparkling  light.    From  room 
to  room  is  this  process  repeated,  according  to  the  different 
qualities  of  sugar  required.    The  syrup,  in  which  there  still 
remains  a  certain  portion  of  crystalisable  matter,  is  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  raw  sugar,  till  at  last  nothing  remains  but 
the  liquid  so  well  known  to  most  of  us,  when  children,  as 
treacle,  vast  quantities  of  which  are  used  by  the  cheap  confec* 
tioners  and  the  makers  of  what  is  called  sweet-stufil 

Nothing  now  remains,  therefore,  but  to  prepare  the  loaves 
for  sale,  which  last  process  is  known  in  the  factory  as  *'  brush- 
ing off,"  a  term  certainly  not  very  applicable,  seeing  that  no 
brush  is  used  at  all.  When  the  **  washing  "  or  **  netting  " — 
making  the  sugar  net,  neat,  or  pure — is  completed,  the  face  of 
the  loaf  is  made  smooth  by  means  of  a  scraper  or  sharp  knife. 
After  having  remained  some  days  in  the  mould,  the  loaf  is 
finally  released  by  a  smart  blow  against  a  post  standing  up  on 
the  fioor.  But  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  **  washing,"  the 
point  of  the  sugar  loaf  still  remains  in  a  somewhat  soft  and 
discoloured  condition,  to  remove  which  it  is  carried  to  a 
machine,  in  which  a  couple  of  cutting  knives  revolve  by  the 
aid  of  a  wheel,  turned  either  by  hand  or  steam.  The  apex  of 
the  loaf  being  introduced  to  these,  is  speedily  shaved  or 
trimmed  into  the  form  usually  seen,  an  operation  known  in 
the  factory  as  **  turning  off." 

In  the  inferior  kinds  of  refined  sugar,  the  softened  end  is 
simply  chipped  ofl^  which  leaves  the  loaf  in  the  shape  of  a 
truncated  cone.  The  piece  chipped  off  is  either  used  as 
''magna,*'  or  i^  sold  by  the  grocers  under  the  name  of 
«  crushed  crystalised  West  Indian  sugar ; "  it  has  a  light 
brown  colour,  and  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  remainder  of  the 
loaf,  except  that  it  contains  a  small  portion  of  molasses. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  say,  that  before  the  sugar  is 
finally  ready  for  sale  it  is  papered  up,  and  thoroughly  dried  in 
a  storing  room,  which  is  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature  by 
means  of  a  series  of  iron  pipes,  through  which  the  waste  steam 
from  the  boiler  is  made  tp  pass. 


SPANISH    MULETEERS. 


OB  many  years,  one  great  obstacle  to  progress  in  Spain  has  been 
le  non-existence  of  roads,  rendering  mules  and  muleteers  in- 
ispensable.  So  severely  is  this  defect,  the  consequence  of 
id  goveminent  and  internal  dissensions,  felt,  that  in  certain 
ifltricts  wine,  and  good  wine,  is  consumed  on  the  spot  at  one- 
alfpenny  per  quart,  for  want  of  the  means  of  conveyance. 
[ules  can  only  carry  small  loads,  especially  when  these  loads 
re  to  be  conveyed  along  the  break-neck  gullies  so  common  in 


Spain.  Muleteers^  then,  still  exist ;  and  perhaps  they  are  the 
only  Spaniards  who  still  carry  the  guitar  on  their  backtf. 
The  sentimental  age  of  serenaders  has  passed  away  every- 
where, except  upon  the  stage  and  in  the  novels  of  certain 
modern  publishers,  who  like  revivals  of  the  antique.  Figaro 
and  Almavira  are  mere  fanciful  portraits,  which  no  more 
existed  than  Fra  Diavolo  or  the  Charles  II.  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.    The  muleteer  alone,  who  often  follows  the  most  diffi- 
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onlt  aad  loliUry  roadi,  who  often  vantt  tmuBement,  hu  kept  hisb.  maunuiiu  it  i«  to ;  thB  udmal  guide*  the  uh.    t 

tile  habit  of  thramming  away  at  hit  old  ^tar.    Half  lying  molei  are  to  accuttomed  to  dieee  perilona  toadi,  iliat  th 

down  upon  hit  mule,  at  U.  Qiiaud  thows  ut  in  bit  aketeh  of  know  Ear  better  how  to  plaae  Iheic  feet  than  do  tkeb  n 

the  Sierrt  Nmeda,  whether  climbing  a  hill  oi  detoending  a  '  ductort.      Beaidet,    the    mole  it  ofattiuate  and  Mlf-*ia 

alope,  he  aingi  hii  couplets  at  he  move*— thpte  etoUariUot,  If  you  lue  the  apor/  it  ti/rft ;  if  you  atroke  it,  it  lit*  dm 

which  he  generally  improriiei  and  addrestei  to  ~bia  abtent  if  yon  poll  the  rdsa,  it  gtllopt  off:   it  la  better  to  \tmt 

fair,  or  eren  to  bit  molei.  ''alone. 
Tlie  aMompmying  picttiie  by  H.  Oiraud  repteeenia  a  well-        The  Mddle  U  generally  eompoaed  of  two  or  Ana  m 


\,  aCQiMx  oisauD. 


known  aeene  in  the  Binre  Neveds.    A  moio  dt  muUu,  a  kind      blanket*  doubted  up,  and 


of  a  well-atubd  nihu 


diiguiae  the  sharp  back  of  the  brute.    On  each  tidt,  in 
of  atirrupi,  are  pieces  of  wood  to  rest  your  feet  on.    Tif  W 


of  muleteer,  lead*  the  little  caiaTan,  or  guidet  it  by  bis  aongi . 

The  slope  is  so  rapid,  and  the  path  so  narrow — we  cannot 

dignify  it  by  the  name  of  a  road^-that  we  are  surprised  and  of  the  animal  is  almost  concealed  by  omamenta.    tin  pil' 

tremble  almost  to  tee  what  liberty  the  ««im«l«  are  allowed,  goes  before  on  a  mule,  or  accompanies  that  animsl  m  IM, 

The  Imdles  hang  on  their  neckt ;  and  yet  the  abyss  it  there —  his  guitar  in  his  hands,  his  gun  on  hia  ahoulder,  utd  b< 

Ki  abysa  of  some  hundred  yardt  in  depth,  into  which  the  powder-horn  close  at  baud.    Such  a  'jobhic^  it  eiem&l'! 

ilightest  false  step  would  drive  them.    But  in  the  land  of  amusing.  '    ~  • 


THE  IXJ.II8TRATBD  MAGAZINE  OP  AST. 

ORCHIDS. 


ma  ictmrox— A  iFKciai  o 


TuE  orchid  tribe  an,  if  we  mttf  lo  uj,  ths  moct  Mcenttie  ol      planU  derimtei  from  the  luual  tjpM  uid  ordinary  habit!  of 
>U  the  vegetabk  kingdom.    Almott  crerything  about  thwa      vegetuioo.    8oni«— and  Indeed  the  greater  nunbei— lire  aa 


w 
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paraslteg  on  the  bark  of  large  trees  in  the  forests  of  iatw- 
tropical  regions.  These  are  called  epiphyte  orchids ;  the  others, 
which  deriye  their  nourishment,  from  the  soil,  are  ffilled  ter- 
restrial orchids. 

The  epiphyte  orchids  are  ihfi  most  beautlAi}  Qinftiiieni  of 
those  arches  formed  by  the  gigftfitill  trees  pf  the  hottest  coun- 
tries in  the  continents  of  the  Old  and  Jfew  World.  The  iha^e 
and  moist  >rftrmlh  ftW  pwftieulatly  favQHrable  to  their  mui^ 
of  growth.  Ia  ftll  Ibf  cold  mi  temperate  climates  of  the 
European  eonHnfntf  fte  oaks  m4  beeoh»|rees  of  the  forests 
cover  iHetr  bwk  with  mosses  f»id  UehWf  \  in  tropical  clinaates, 
on  the  pon^r^y,  tfoet  of  e?ery  ym^iity  of  form  and  sice  are 
coTere4  with  ofohids^  forming}  tmm#dif(tely  after  the  rainy 
season,  wWph  tftkes  the  pla«#  %t  winter,  lavely  |wli»ds 
rich  in  poIqhf  and  deliciomi  m  |)ir^m§»  Th«»  eharmn,  9f 
which  Rothlng  in  Europe  can  giv«  WRf  ftl^HftW  i4§»|  Iwl 
imimp^ired  for  several  months* 

The  splendid  flowering  of  thp  archi4  Wbe  h  «l  9W««^  «^ 
admiration  even  to  the  sayftge  tribes  of  f  ur  \imi.     When 
the  Spaniards  penetrated  for  |^»  ^t  tm»  ifitQ  ^9  thMy« 
peopled  districU  of  Central  AlB^Hpflt  thfty  WWT©  RtfUeil  tO  IM 
the  huts  in  the  yiUag^i  ogyered  with  magniftcent  orehidit  prtl» 
cipally  belongmg  to  the  gfnius  Zn^'a,  the  flow^a  of  whi£A  IMW 
very  much  elongAt§4 1  wd  this  kiqA  of  decomti^P  s«ihj|i«ti'»l 
the  present  day.    Many  orchids  are  proyidM  With  partieiUnr 
organs  which  are  neither  branches  nor  roots,  but  are  caUed 
aerial  roots,  because  they  strike  out  into  the  air  in  all  directions 
and  derive  part  qf  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  from  the 
atmosphere.    The  long  duration  of  the  flowering  of  orchids 
arises  from  the  tardy  action   of  the  reproductive   organs. 
Fertilisation  is  carried  on  very  slowly ;  indeed  it  is  often  not 
fully  accomplished  at  all.     The  corolla,  which  constitutes 
what  is  generally-  the  coloured  part  of  the  flower,  does  not  fadi} 
imtil  fertilisation  has  been  completedi  and  when  this  is  not 
done  the  corolla  may  last  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the 
ordinary  time.    Thus  in  European  green-ho\)ses  it  is  soqie* 
times  rather  difficult  to  get  orchids  to  flower  |  bnt  when  Uiis 
is  effected,  all  efibrto  are  amply  repaid  by  the  eiitriiordinarjf 
duration  of  their  flowering  time,    When  cultivated  in  hot« 
houses  imder  the  in^uence  of  a  very  warm  and  at  the  samfi 
time  moist  atmosphere,  orchids  rarely  produce  fertile  seeds ) 
yet  instances  of  multiplication   by  seeds   produced  under 
such  circumstances  have  occurred  within  a  few  years  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland.      The  greater  part  of  orchids  can 
only  be  propagated  by  the  separa^on  of  their  rhizomes,  which 
are  bulbous  stems  rooting  into  the  ground  and  each  capable  of 
producing  a  complete  plant.    When  we  consider  the  numeroni 
difficulties  and  dangers  involved  in  penetrating  wild  forests 
and  unhealthy  regions  te  obtain  npw  orchids,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  these  beautifUl  plants  should  always  fetch  a  high 
price   in  Europe.      There  are  some  wealthy  amateurs  who 
pay  enormous  sums- for  theni' 

A  year  or  two  ago,  Hr.  Henderson,  a  hc^ticulturiit}  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  orchid,  of  the  geniis  Cattfeya,  tp  ilower 


for  thi^  flrst  time  in  Europe.  A  wealthy  English  duke  vgs 
according  to  custom,  to  inspect  his  conservatories,  &e€s% 
panipcl  by  a  young  liidy  of  i^is  family,  who  waa  pasaioB^ 
ip^n^  of  flowers,  and  whose  admiration  was  riveted  by  '^ 
npw  (^tlf^f  whieh  lurpMged  anythinji  of  the  kind  she  U 
ever  seen.  The  duke,  going  to  Mr.  9en4erB9ii,  pointed  to  ta 
flower,  f^id  asked  th^  pri^f^*  In  ym  4i4  ^i"-  HaidcEi 
protest  that  he  di4  not  Wish  to  seU  it  %i  any  price,  that  i:  «i 
the  only  thing  of  the  for|  in  Europe,  and  that  he  was  u2i«a 
ing  to  part  with  it  ta  anybp^y  till  he  had  grat  propagated  i 
The  inipertnrhfible  duke,  hol4i|^E  out  ^  packet-book  foil  a 
hank-note^,  replied  to  all  hi9  prptestations  by  simply  aakJ 
the  pripe*  At  lengtl^  the  hortipolturist,  weiiry  of  the  contJ 
eonsentp4  tg  accept  l^  }arg9  %\m  9^  t^^ow  tk*  duke  g  fJ 
companion  to  carry  ^9  l^e  pl|nt.  We  do  not  %^  at  librn 
to  i^tgt^  the  eiiact  ani^wit  |  ftUilce  It  lo  say,  it  waf  m  mueb  i 
it  W9«M  t«ke  a  PtefQf  werkmsR  several  y^  t»  ^fm. 
ThQiifi[h  travellevf  hi4  fef  any  yf^ftrs  ip^fei  h^y  of 

ahigular  organisation!  hei^tfi  IflA  ff«mni9    9f   «pip^ 

^rchidiiy  it  ws^  not  liH  ftiftv  j^m  $p  m^  hqf tta^wisu 
Sngland  knew  how  t§  (vdtiYftIt  m  luropaga^  tli«in  ir: 
ftueetiif  On«  of  tM  Smt  to  ofirpom  the  AflMti^  in 
Wiy  wia  the  IM  Mr.  Q^ttliff  <rcHn  wtoat  ^  piiint  i^s 
mm^m9i  4»i?e4  itR  namst  SiitiA  iH^  tmi  ftn&yw 
upon  «f t  wiA  their  i^^  Nwwdt  «i4  wAi4i  «fe  now  nut 
)>y  €ui(iTi^9ii  tP  ft  degree  of  poFfietipii  dtoffttNf 

'  ^t  whiA  ^§iwgll  tP  their  Mttnd  «M(M(iP9«    While  bef 

1820  mm^^f  My  Sngiieh  §!»im  wM  pifktiice  twe£ 

distinct  (qm^e  ^  thif  trihei  »0{n«  of  ^  s^fftrymen 

London  cm  Haw  exhibit  ffuire  than  ft  **ffliftftmf    What 

tivation  has  dpnt  fS9  fdHli  inS^Hm  %V^9h  »^  ^^^  ^^^' 
has  been  accompiiahti  wi A  f  quri  WWMi  h  the  case  of 
remarkable  ind  beautilgyi  tfilti     ThqFilft^  1|?en  rende 
much  more  productive,  so  m  l9  MAtl^  ^^^f^^  o'  ^ 
blossoms  on  a  cluster,  while  in  tft^  Afttoril  ilitte  they  be 
only  two  or  ^ee.     They  h|if§  ijn^  t^p^  a^e  to  assuiB^ 
inueh  larger  proportions,  a  richer  frllfPftl^e^  WK»k  glowid 
Splpurs,  and  a  more  beautiful  pupeet  ftit^efh^  | 

Th^  I^t  represented  in  our  esgrafiag  Qx  f|0)  is,  as  th^ 
^pftd^  wiy  see,  an  Acindum,  an  orchid  only  {plply  intaroducf^ 
Into  Surope,  and  still  rare  even  in  the  finest  QftHee^ons,  Likti 
piany  of  the  genera  Dandrobiumy  Stanhcptta,  and  the  Jendt\ 
the  flower-staik  of  the  Aeinetum  does  not  spring  upward^ 
^m  below,  but  in  the  contrary  direction.  In  its  natiT^ 
region  its  fl^wtrs  heng  in  garlands  all  along  the  trunk,  of  tin 
tree  on  which  the  plant  lives  as  a  parasite. 

One  ftdvftntftge  of  cultivating  orchids  is,  that,  ea  they  flowfT 
at  various  seasons,  the  possessor  of  a  moderate  collection  msr 
ei^peet  ftlw^ys  to  have  some  in  flower,  no  matter  what  is  tk 
time  of  the  year.  Hence  it  is  not  mere  caprice  that  renden 
them  emeptft  of  so  much  favour  among  opulent  amatem. 
Thf  y  ar9  worthy  to  be  prized  on  several  accouitts,  espediEr 
^  cart  und  skiU  required  to  preserve  them  in  a  flouxishiaf 
condition* 


TH8    PSAP    BBIDAL. 

A  VENETIAN  TAL»  O?  fHK  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

BT  ;0NATH4|r  ^tSKS  3U>QSBT. 


Ths  hours  of  night  wore  slowly  and  wearily  onward  for  thp 
principal  inmates  of  the  Palazso  Folanit  ^he  count  paced  to 
and  fro  in  the  great  Balone^  for  he  was  too  agitated  to  seek 
the  repose  of  his  chamber.  He  had  struggled  to  the  last 
against  the  fate  that  seemed  about  to  bear  him  down  and  to 
crush  him ;  and  now  he  looked  up  at  the  portraits  of  his 
ancestors  that  hung  from  the  walls,  and  felt  that  the  glory 
was  about  to  d^art  from  his  house.  True  it  was,  there  was 
f  till  one  mode  left  of  averting  ruin,  but  from  this  he  shrank  with 
the  instinct  of  his  aristocratic  nature ;  and  even  when  he  had 


at  times  subdued  his  pride,  and  schooled  himself  to  look  with 
tolerable  tranquillity  upon  the  alliance  for  his  ward,  tke 
memory  of  his  dearest  and  truest  friend  would  croes  his  spiii; 
and  the  features  of  the  dead  would  appear  to  his  mind's  liaion, 
looking  with  reproachful  sadness  upon  him,  and  asking  hiin 
how  he  could  betray  a  solemn  trust,  and  outrage  the  feeHsp 
of  the  child  committed  to  his  care.  Then,  too,  the  b<aT«j 
with  which  Bianca  heard  the  proposition  came  upon  him,  and 
wrung  his  heart  with  a  pang  of  remorse  and  shame.  And  m 
his  feelings  alternated  and  swayed  him  to  and  fro,  till  at  ose 
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n 


ft  he  deteta^ed  io  satlft  h&tielf  it  any  price,  crexi  at  that 
2ompelling  Bianoa  to  accept  her  atiitof,  and  at  another 
ilired  to  haMrd  all  rather  than  force  hef  to  a  dUtfiat^Aii, 

worse  still,  a  degrading  unidn. 

inothet  chiOnbef  wte  tenabtiid  by  one  there  ivretcbed  atill— 
nca  Moroaini.  HoUr  afler  hoUr  she  Wiitched  fbt  the  retttrh 
Hullo.  Hour  afteir  hour  the  hope,  faint  as  it  ^aa  ev<sn  at 
t,  which  eustained  hef,  became  leas  and  less.  Itidnlght 
ae,  b^t  with  it  iiO  OlUliOi  She  had  long  since  dismiased 
'  attetidant;  and  t^ren  old  diudelta,  though  She  had 
reated  for  permission  to  spend  the  night  With  he^  fbistiess, 
o  she  saw  was  seriously  indiisposedi  had  linWillihgly  with- 
iwn,  and  so  the  girl  was  left  to  hef  own  wretchedness, 
w  wretched  that  night  wai  Wd  inay  not  s&y ;  hoW  deep  its 
om  ;  how  fbll  t6f  teihrOr,  and  ligohy,  and  beWiiiieting 
»QghtB,  and  totaflltting^^ngs,  And  passiohaie  grief,  and 
m  dull,  h^aty,  detpiiHng  apmihy  mpet^ening  fb^  *  seabon, 
I,  as  it  were,  swallowing  up  all  e&Otions.  And  So  motning 
ind  the  girl  itttiAg  in  heir  night^robei^  Without  having 
ight  a  respite  in  sleep  eyen  tot  a  moih^t;  The  gray  Of 
miing  brightened  into  day— a  Iweet^  Bwnhf  day ;  Whose  light 
ne  as  if  to  moCk  fL&  sOirfOW-— bUt  With  it  Qitdio  Came  not. 
d  aitidetta  stble  on  tip-tois  into  het  Ukdy^s  room,  imd  tbttiid 
r  eren  as  ihe  had  left  her  the  hight  belbre. 
'< Santissi&a  Virgin^!  inj  dear  child,  how  is  thisT  she 
claimed.  ''You  have  not  lain  down  during  the  night. 
>a  are  ill-,  yery  ill,  I  fehr^  and  something  has  discomposed 
u.  Come,  To\i  M^lkt  tslte  k^t  for  a  while." 
But  the  gik  ir^isted  tdl  the  ehtreaties  of  hef  nilfse,  imd 
th  a  strong  effort  eOHcetil^  K^f  feelings.  To  disclose  even 
her  faithihl  attendant  the  position  ih  Which  she  was  placed 
IS  revolting  to  tier  pHde;  «• 

*'  I  am  not  quite  well,  dear  nurse,  but  I  doubt  not  tliat  thou 
nst  find  amongst  thy  ^potions  ioMething  that  will  do  me 
>od." 

*<  Ah,  yes,  that  cah  I,**  sldd  the  old  woman ;  And  she  hutfled 
ray  from  the  room,  but  speedily  returned  with  glass  and 
kttle. 

**  Here,  my  dear  lady,  take  this  CskehcC,  and  then  cotopose 
>Ur8elf  ft>f  a  few  ihinutes." 

The  girl  took  the  draught,  and  siniling  kindly  on  the  old 
oman,  lay  back  on  the  couch  on  which  she  had  been  sitting, 
iudetta's  potion  was  a  strong  narcotic,  which,  seeing  th&t 
imonstrance  was  imavailing,  she  wisely  administered.  In  a 
w  moments  her  yoimg  mistress  sank  into  a  deep  sleep.  It 
to  long  past  khidday  wken  she  aWoke.  Sh^  felt  weary  and 
^refreshed,  with  a  sense  of  intolerable  depression  about  the 
gion  of  the  heart.  She  was  hot  and  her  skin  felt  dry,  while 
le  light  eVen  of  the  darkened  chatnbet  was  pidnfUl  b  her 
.nguid  eyes.  Qit^detta  sat  beside  het  Watching  her  intently, 
istaca  madd  a  filovement  as  if  to  Hse,  bnt  the  other  gently 
•strained  hef. 

^*  Yod  fimst  be  quiet,  dear  child,  a  little  lotoger.  Your 
olse  is  quick  and  yo1U^  i^ye  is  heavy.  Compose  yomrself 
»ain» 

"  Has  the  cotuftt  inqtdfed  fbr  me  }** 

"  No,  indeed,  dear  child,  so  you  need  not  be  nneasy.** 

*^  Did  he  not  note  my  absence  i&  the  morning  V* 

"  In  6iith,  hSs  lordship  hsi  hot  been  in  the  pidace  since 
aybteak." 

"  And  GluUo  r 

"  Tomaso  sayn  tie  has  not  been  at  hoine  since  yester-even ; 
elike  he  hlis  ipient  the  night  With  some  of  his  friends.  But 
ou  must  not  speak  more  just  now.*' 

Bianoa  felt  now  Chat  all  hope  of  QiuliO*S  Obtaining  the 
loney  Was  at  tSi  ehd )  then  caine  a  vague  teftor  and  sense  of 
alamity  St  his  ptotrteted  absence,  and  she  fancied  a  thousand 
ecidents  wMch  might  lUiXre  befallen  him«  fat  she  Well  knew 
le  wonld  not  hoW  be  voluntafHy  abs^t  ftom  het.  Her  head 
ecame  cohfhsed,  and  she  felt  unable  to  follow  continuously 
he  train  of  sad  thought ;  fantasies,  tl^e  moftt  incongruous  and 
lonible,  were  evet  minting  themselv^  up  With  the  idealities  of 
ler  position  ;  thus  she  lay  half  waking,  half  slumbering,  while 
be  dry.  burning  heat  of  her  lips  and  tongue  increased,  and 


throughout  all  she  had  a  SAise  of  It  pricking  pain  Ui  her 
bosom  near  the  shoidder.  So  the  day  wore  on,  till  it  was 
within  lesi  than  an  hour  of  sunset*  A  low  tap  was  heafd-tit 
the  door  of  the  chamber.  Giudetta  st^pt  softly  across  the 
room,  and  then  Bianca  heard  voicei  Wliisperitig  earnestly  ab  if 
HI  bontention.  ' 

<<  Impossible,  Giovanna^  tell  his  lordship  she  is  too  ilh*' 

"  Nay,  mistress  Giudetta,  you  had  better  bear  the  mesiSge 
to  him  yourself)  I  don't  niueh  care  to  meet  hiin  in  his  ptesent 
niood.  He  is  snapping  at  evefy  one  like  a  Wolf.  He  haa 
cuffed  Antonio  for  I  know  not  what,  and  Tomaso  says  he  is 
Worse  than  the  Grand  Turk*** 

<*  Silence  thy  prating  tc^gue,  jade.  Well,  t  will  go  myself, 
femd  do  thOu  sit  quietly  od  yonder  stool  and  watch  diy  young 
mistress ;  bdt  let  not  a  Word  pass  thy  lips,  chatterbox." 

It  was  not  long  before  Giddetta  returned  to  the  Chitober; 
sh^was  pale  with  anget  and  shaking  with  excitement,  and 
%Uit^  fotgetting  the  necMity  for  silence  which  she  had 
peremptorily  enjoined  upon  GiOYaUnb,  she  glivd  utterance  tO 
her  feelings  id  do  gehtl^  voibe. 

"  Holy  Virgih  gUiIrd  us  !  I  b^eVe  thy  lord  hafe  lost  his 
senses  outfight.  '  Wherb  in  the  kignora  Bianca!*  said  he 
when  I  entered,  *  has  fthe  receited  my  ttbssltg^  ?'  *Ko,  eccel- 
ICdsa,*  said  I.  ■  Kd !  *  Cried  h§,  tUhilHg  shoH  Upon  me,  <  whb 
dared  to  withhold  it  !*  *  t  did,  6CCellenitk ;  my  liuAy  lA  ill,  and 
uUable  to  risb.'  Then  the  cOUnt  ground  his  teeth,  and  glared 
upon  me  like  a  wild  beast.  /Hark  ye,  Mistress  Giudetta,*  s^ys 
he  in  a  hissing  voice,  'I  ani  in  ho  mood  to  be  tfided  With. 
Tell  youf  young  lady,  that  if  she  have  life,  she  must  attend 
&ie  in  this  room  at  ihinset.  If  6he  li  ill,'  says  he  with  a 
sigh, '  I  am  Sony  for  it  |  but  tell  hef  bhe  may  not  refuse,  even 
on  that  scOfe— she  skall  have  tiUie  enough  to  nurse  her  all« 
medts  afterwards.  GO  now,  and  see  on  your  pefil  that  I  am 
obeyed.*" 

'*  He  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Bianca,  with  sudden  energy ; 
fof  the  loud  speaking  of  Giudetta  had  thoroughly  aroused  her 
^m  hef  stupor,  aUd  the  feyet  in  her  blood  lent  her  an 
unnatural  strength.  **  1  will  rise,  my  good  nurse,  thou  shalt 
aid  GiOvanna  at  my  toilette,    'thine  arm,  Giudetta.'* 

And  the  girl  sat  upright  while  the  two  Women  arrayed 
her ;  but  ever  as  the  old  woman  stole  a  frightened  glance  at 
her  young  lady's  face,  she  turned  pale  with  alarm,  for  her  dull 
eye  was  dxed,  ahd  yet  withal  there  was  a  strange  wildness  in 
it  which  she  had  never  seen  before.  AU  this  time  the  girl 
spoke  not,  but  at  int^vals  she  pressed  her  hand  over  her  heart 
and  Sighed  deeply,  as  one  oppressed  with  pain.  At  length 
her  toilettb  was  completed,  and  she  stood  erect  in  her  ghastly 
loveliness,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  her  attendants ;  thus  sup- 
ported, she  left  her  chamber  and  proceeded  to  the  grand  Milbn«. 
With  a  fixed  abstracted  gaze  and  a  heavy  step,  as  one  who 
walks  in  a  dream,  she  moved  slowly  up  the  apartment,  and 
sat  down  Upon  a  couch  of  crimson  velvet.  At  a  sign,  the 
attendants  departed,  and  she  Was  left  alone  in  the  vast  and 
silent  room. 

Meantime,  ih  the  afate-ehamber  beyond,  ahothef  scene  was 
enacting.  Punctual  to  the  appointed  hour,  Pietro  Molo, 
attended  by  a  yOimg  man,  entered  the  hall  of  the  PalaSso 
Polahi,  Imd  both  Wef e  Ushefed  into  the  presence  of  the 
cotint.  The  old  goldsmith  moted  up  the  room  with  that  air 
of  quiet  respect  and  self-possession  which  were  habitual  to 
him :  the  youth  followed  behind  him. 

*<  I  am  come,  eccellensa,"  said  the  senior,  declining  the  seat 
to  which  the  count  silently  motioned  him,  "  according  to  the 
tenor  of  o\if  agf  eedient  contained  in  this  obligation  (and  he 
held  forth  the  bond).  If  it  is  your  lordship's  pleasure  to  pay 
me  the  loan  this  day  due,  wiUi  the  intefest  th^eon,  which  I 
have  calculated,  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  it,  and  write  you 
an  acquittande.*' 

**  Ser  Fietf 0  Molo,**  said  the  count,  measuring  his  wofds  as 
he  spoke,  '*i  have  endeavoUrt»d  by  every  means  in  my  power* 
to  probure  the  money  to  satisfy  youf  claim.  I  have  three 
thousand  ducats,  and  no  more,  tf  ybu  will  receive  that  sum 
and  the  ample  security  I  can  give  you  fof  the  residuOi  t  am 
ptepated  to*pay  it.'** 
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«<  Five  ihovBand  duoati,  prxncipol  money,  my  lord,  and  five 
.himdred,  the  interest  at  ten  per  centum.  These  sums  I  demand 
— your  excellency  will  excuse  me  if  I  decline  to  take  less/'. 

The  count  made  one  appeal  more. 

'*  This  youth  is  your  nephew,  I  preeiime,  8er  Molo." 

^  Qinlamo,  my  brother  Jacopo  s  son,  so  please  your 
locdshipy"  said  the  l>anker,  motioning  the  youth  to  come 
forward. 

The  count  surreyed  him  anxiously.  He  was  a  good-looking 
youth,  dressed  in  a  simple  suit  of  black  cloth,  oTer  which  he 
wore  his  doak,  set  on  yery  primly.  He  had  an  ingenuous  and 
modest  air,  but  he  stooped  somewhat  in  the  shoulderB,  sad 
kept  his  eyes  demurely  fixed  on  the  ground. 

«As  I  understood  firom  you  originally,  that  this  money 
belonged  to  your  nephew,  I  now  apply  to  him  to  know  if  he 
will  be  content  with  the  terms  that  I.ofiier." 

The  young  man  was  about  to  speak,  but  the  elder  Molo 
thrust  him  aside  with  an  impatient  and  peremptory  gesture, 
and  took  upon  himself  the  response, 

*<  I  told  you,  sir  count,  that  the  money  was  my  brother's, 
sent  to  me  to  employ  in  a  speculation  for  his  son's  ufe.  For  that 
speculation  I  alone  am  answerable.  X  feel  bound  to  replace 
it,  if  there  be  any  loss ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  alone  competent 
to  aeeept  or  decline  your  terms.  I  decline  them,  my  lord,  and 
now  I  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  your  stipulation.  My  nephew 
is  here  to  xeoetTe  the  hand  of  your  ward,  which,  on  Ids  behalf, 
J  claim." 

The  Count  Polani  fixed  on  th^  old  banker  a  stem  and 
haughty  gase,  in  which  pride  and  anger  seemed  struggling 
with  a  sense  of  helplessness.  At  first  he  seemed  about  to  give 
Tent  to  his  passions  but  there *was  that  in  the  calm  yet 
respectful  bearing  with  which  old  Molo  met  his  look,  that 
quickly  shdwed  the  count  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  guard 
updf  hlB  temper.  Mastering  his  emotion  with  a  strong  effort, 
he  replied, 
.    '*  You  shall  see  the  Signora  Morosini  herselt    Follow  me/' 

The  count  stepped  forward  to  the  door  which  separated  the 
anti-chamber  from  the  stUone,  and  throwing  it  open,  he 
entered  the  latter  followed  by  his  two  yisitors.  Without 
uttering  a  word,  they  walked  slowly  up  the  room  to  where 
Bianca  was  sitting  in  the  same  state  of  strange  abstraction 
in- which  her  attendants  had  left  her. 

At  that  moment  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  streamefl 
through  the  amber-tinted  glass  in  the  western  window,  and 
the  soft  warm  light  fell  upon  the  massive  dustos  of  her  light- 
brown  hair,  till  they  looked  like  the  rippling  waters  when  the 
sunlight  tips  their  edges  with  gold.  And  then  the  light 
streamed  athwart  her  paUid  cheek,  and  down  her  snowy  neck, 
playing  upon  them  as  one  sees  it  play  upon  a  marble  statue, 
illuminating  without  wanning  the  white  surface,  which  looks 
all  the  whiter  and  colder  and  more  lifeless  from  the  eontraat. 
Thus  sat  the  girl,  passionless,  unmoTing,  almost  serene,  in  her 
solemn  and  sad  loyeliness — ^  thiiig  admirable,  and  yet  terrible 
and  painful  to  look  upon. 

The  count  started  at  the  changed  appearance  of  the  girl. 
He  expected  to  see  her  look  ill,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for 
the  sight  which  he  now  encountered.  It  was  a  moment  before 
he  recovered  his  composure  sufficiently  to  address  himself  to 
the  task  that  was  before  him ;  but  he  had  already  staked  too 
much  on  the  terrible  game  to  withdraw,  and  so  he  was  forced 
to  play  it  out.  He  moved  up  gently  to  the  maiden,  and  taking 
her  hand  he  said  kindly : 

**Here  is  one  who  seeks  to  make  his  suit  to  you,  dear 
signora.  You  are  already  advised  of  his  viut,  and  that  he 
has  my  permission  to  address  you." 

The  girl  started,  as  if  the  words  fell  upon  her  ear  with  a 
aense  of  imdefined  paia,  as  the  voice  of  the  mesmeriser  might 
fall  upon  one  in  a  magnetic  trance.  A  strsnge,  fitful  lustre 
Jit  up  her  dull  eye ;  the  look  became  fixed,  dilated,  and  wild, 
.  while  the  orb  was  suiAiaed  with  a  red  hue  that  added  to  the 
wildness.  She  half  rose  firom  the  couch,  and  her  lips  moved 
as  if  she  were  about  to  speak,  when  a  cold  shivering  ran 
through  her  frame,  and  shook  her  as  the  wind  shakes  the 
com  in  autumn.    She  plkced  her  hand  upon  her  bosom,  and 


iitt<ering  a  feeble  cry  of  augtusl^  she  sank  back  upon  tb  m 
In  a  moment  the  attendants  were  summoned  to  ba  J 
Oiovanna  wrung  her  own  hands,  and  kissed  those  of  hervJ 
mistress,  whom  she  really  loved ;  while  old  Guidetta,  «J 
more  presence  of  mind,  after  gaiing  into  the  eyes  of  tkej 
and  feeling  her  fiuttering  pulse,  suddenly  tore  down  be  a 
from  off  her  neck,  and  directing  her  examination  to  tbe  r 
where  Bianca's  hand  was  placed,  she  discovered  a  amsU  k 
pustule  raised  above  the  skin,  and  surrounded  with  a  dick 
bright  red.  Uttering  a  shriek  of  hocror,  she  sprang  b« 
wsrds  and  cried  out, 

"The  plague!  the  plague!" 

The  terrible  announcement  paralysed  every  one  for  1 1 
ment.  The  count  was  the  first  to  recover  his  presoae 
mind.  He  bent  down  over  the  girl,  snd  looked  at  the  pj 
to  which  Giudetta  pointed.  There  was  the  listal  murk,  i 
ominous  crimson  carbuncle  which  no  one  who  haa  ever  a 
the  plague-spot  can  mistake. 

"Aye,  the  plague!  the  plague !"  he  exclaimed,  "  as  ira 
as  there  is  a  God  in  hei^ven*! " 

'  Then  losing  all  control  of  himself,  he  burst  into  a  psioos 
grie^  such  as  strong  men  sometimes  give  way  to.  He  kia 
.the  lips  of  the  girl  now  flushed  and  burning,  and  then  st^ 
rapidly  back  to  where  old  Molo  and  his  nephew  stood  liil^ 
and  awe-struck,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  wild  and  nnockij 
laugh  :— 

"  Look  there !  look  there !  Messer  Molo.  Yoong  d^ 
thou  wouldst  seek  a  noble  one  to  mate  with }  Is  she  ^ 
here,  as  noble  and  as  hit  as  thine  eyes  can  desire !  C<gi 
why  dost  thou  tarry }  I  wil)  lead  thee  to  her.  Yea,  t^ 
mayest  take  the' hand  of  the  dying!  *  A  bridal!  a  Di^ 
Bridal  !    Wilt  thou  claim  thy  bride  now  ?*' 

As  the  count  spoke  thus  madly,  he  made  a  gestnrc 
Girolamo,-  as  if  inviting  him  to  advance.  The  young  d 
calmly  stept  forward,  as  if  about  to  take  the  hand  of  the  aj 
unconscious  girl,  when  old  Molo  sprang  after  him,  and  koM 
him  by  the  arm. 

**  Forbear,  boy !  Are  you  mad  ?  Move  not  another  gtepJ 
,  charge  you,  as  you  value  your  Kfe.— It  cannot  bey  it  cam 
be,  I  say. — Do  you  not  see  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven  ?— Cod 
let  us  go  hence ;•  what  business,  have  we.  here  now  r"  Ait 
spoke,  the  old  bsnker  forced  hi»  nephew  backwards  oat 
house. 


The  plague  was  now  indeed  in  the  city  of  Tcnice— tlj 
terrible  pestilence,  whose  ravages,  not  half  a  oentury  beio^ 
.  was  still  in  the  recollection  of  many  living.  We  shall  i^ 
.  dwell  upon  the  horrifying  details  of  this  loathly  distoBpcl 
they  have  been  delineated  by  more  than  one  master  hid 
From  the  nature  and  situation  of  .the  city^  the  miasms  ipre^ 
wide'  and  rapidly,  notwithstanding  all  the  sanitary  prec^ 
of  the  authorities,  and  the  exertions  of  the  officers  of 
There  was  not  a  street,  scsrcely  was  there  a  house,  in  v' 
some  inmate  did  not  fall  a  victim.  All  day  long  the  dtj 
as  a  city  of  the  dead.  All  gaiety  had  disappeared ;  the  « 
and  squares  were  empty ;  no  one  went  forth  save  on  the 
pressing  business,  or  to  the  churches ;  and  then  thej 
hastily  slong  in  the  middle  of  the  .street,  shunning  e 
with  their  fellow-creatures.  From  'morning  till  night,  prafd 
and  supplications  were  offered  up  in  all  the  churches;  tt 
host  was  carried  about  in  solemn  procession,  with  chsoti^ 
and  incense,  seeking  to  sppease  the  wrath  of  God ;  and  \ 
night  the  dead-boat  passed  along  the  canals ;  and  erer  i^ 
anon  it  stopped  at  a  slip,  or  stair-foot,  or  at  a  bridge;  and ih 
low  bell  was  rung,  and  the  Uving  hurriedly  brought  forth  thd 
dead,  thepiselves  pale,  and  horror-stricken,  and  ghastly;  in^ 
with  scant  ceremony,  and  a  prayer  muttered  low  and  liicrj 
they  placed  the  corpse  in  the  dead;boat,  and  thm  it  pa»ed  (Sj 
to  receive  oth^  dead,  till  it  was  filled  with  ita  festH 
burthen,  and  would  hold  no  more.  And  so  the  malady  nge^ 
through  the  spring,  and  summer,  and  atttama,  tiU  tvai^ 
thousand  souls  were  swept  away  within  the  City  of  thi 
L*igunes. 
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WASHINGTON  TAKING  FAREWELL   OF  HIS  MOTHEB. 


Fbs  incident  depicted  in  the  annexed  engraving  illustrates, 
Lit  a  striking  manner,  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  the  many 
BBtimable  traits  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  purest  public  cha- 
racter of  modem  times.  Like  many  of  the  greatest  men  in  all 
ages,  from  the  earliest  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  to  the  last  of 
Britiah  warriors^-whose  presence  is  hardly  yet  lost  to  our 
vrondering  Vision,  the  competitor  and  conqueror  of  Napoleon, 
hiiiiaftlf  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  same  filial  attachment — 
Waahington  iras  remarkable  for  his  devoted  affection  to  his 
mother.  Not  only  was  he  so  in  early  life,  to  such  a  degree 
tliat  the  pain  of  separating  from  her  prevented  his  acceptance 
of  an  apparently  advantageous  commission  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice ;  but, '  long  after,'  when  he  Kad  attained  ^the  highest 
enunence  that  &ad  probably  ever  been  reached,  his  first  care 
was  to  pay  her  honour,  and  seek  her  blessing  befiore  he  entered 
on  the  fiinal  stage  of  his  glorious  and  unparalleled  career. 
Just  preceding  the  period  of  his  departiufe  for  New  York  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  on  being  elected  President  of  the  States 
to  which  his  valour  had  given  freedom,  and  to  which  his' 
wisdom  was  about  to  impart  the  enduring  strength  of  cohesion 
and  identity  of  aim  and  object;  he  hastened  to'  Fredericks-' 
burg,  where,  at  the  age  of  eighty- five  years,  and  afflicted  by  a 
diaease  the  most  terrible  that  can  tax  the  fortitude  of  human-' 
ity — ^cancer  in  the  bxeast'^his  mother  resided,  bowed  with  age. 
and  shattered  with  pain,  but  sustained  by  Christian  resigna- 
tion, and  buoyed  up  with  natural  pride  at  being  the  parent  of 
such  a  son.  .  The  interview  is  described  as  having  been  most, 
affecting.  She  speeding  him  on  his  mission;  he  promising  a 
speedy  return  to  report  to  her  how  the  inaugural  steps  of  what 
remained  of  that  great  enterprise  had  been  gone  through  ;  and 
she  admonishing  him  of  the  unlikelihood  that  shiB  should  be 
alive  to  receive  him,  but  assuring  him  of  her  conviction  that 
he  would  in  all  things  prove  woirthy  of  the  destiny  Providence 
had  evidently  marked  out  fctr  him:  both  mother  and  son 
dissolved  in  tears  at  the  thought  that  they  had  looked  upon 
each  other  for  the  last  time  on  earth.  *  It  is  this  ennobling ' 
episode,  id  the  patriot's  life  that  out  artist  has  endeavoured' 
to  render  iii'the  engraving;  and  the  reader  will,  we  think, 
agree  with  us'  that  he  has  succeeded  as  far  as  the  material, 
employed  in  the  d6linektlon  will  admit  of  the  portrayal  of 
emotion  at  once  too  subtle  and  too  sacred  to  be  capable  of  tan- 
gible delineation  through  the  medium  of  the  pencil. 

To  the  credit  of  out  nation^  wo  aire  not  merely  jealous  of 
the  fame  of  our  great  countryman  in  every  particular,  but 
we  extend  our  pride  and  attachment  to  his  memory  to  that 
of  his  mother.    And  not  in  words  otily.    The  comer- stone  of 
the  monument  erected  over  her  grave  at  Fredericksburg,  was 
laid  by  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States,  in: 
May,  1833,  amidst  every  accessory  of  public  ceremonial  that 
could  testify  to  the  solemnity  and  strength  of  a  people's  vene-  , 
ration.     As  the  exp^ent  of  this  sentiment  the  President  said,  ^ 
that  *'  when  the  American  pilgrim  shall,  in  after  ages,  come  . 
up  to  Uiis  high  and  holy  place,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  this  , 
sacred  ooltunn,  may  he -recall  the  virtues  of  hei:  who  sleeps 
beneath,  and  depart  with  his  affectiona  purified,  and  his  piety  - 
strengthened,  while  he  invokes  blessings  upon  the  memory  of 
the  mother  of  Washington." 

It  it,  of  course,  not  our  intention  to  offer  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  biography  of  fWasbingtdn,  nor  an. analysis  of  his  . 
character.     Contemporary  jn^es  disposed  of  both  during  his  , 
lifetime,  and  history  has  not  disturbed  the  verdict.    If  we  , 
were  to  dwell  upon  his  career,  it  would  be  to  remove  an  erro- 
neous impression  which  cursory  readers  of  the  events  in  which  ^ 
he  figured  too  often  carry  away— via.,  that  his  great  successes 
were  the  result  either  of  chance  or  of  genius.     They  were 
neither ;  and  therein  is  one  important  element  of  value  in  the 
example  of  AVashington,  as  showing  what  is  possible  when 
opportunities  are  prudently  treasured  and  judiciously  applied 
at  the  right  moment.     It  so  happened  that  Washington's 
sarly  professional  occupation,  as  a  surveyor  of  large  estates, 
gave  him  a  familiarity  with  the  military  positions  of  the 
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country,  that  proved  of  uiestimable  utility  in  the  subsequent 
war,  in  which  so  much  depended  upon  acquaintance  with  the 
geography  of  particular  districts.  So,  again,  with  another 
branch  of  his  early  professional  pursuits,  as  a  valuer  and 
appraiser  of  the  timber  and  products  of  the  estates  he  sur- 
veyed. The  necessity  for  accurate  reckoning  and  laborious 
account-keeping,  imparted  a  mastery  of  details  in  arithmetic 
that  proved  of  the  greatest  importance  when  he  had  to  arrange 
for  the  provisioning  of  forces  heterogeneously  dra'yrn  together, 
and  to  conduct  the  business  of  a  commissariat  often  but  scan- 
tily and  precariously  supplied.  The  habits  of  business  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  in  youth  he  carried  into  the  camp 
and  the  senate^house  in  after  life,  where  they  gave  him  a  pro- 
digious superiority,  not  only  oyer  the  great  majority  of  his  own 
countrymen,  many  of  whom  were  ever  ready  to. decry  his 
ability  and  to  fetter  the  exercise  of  his  judgment,  but  oyer  the 
drawing-rooni  soldiers  and  red-tape  diplomatists,  sent  out  from 
England,  filled  with  disdain  and  contempt  for  the  American, 
and  who  only  learnt  to  correct  their  estimate  of  his  sagacity, 
alike  in  the  field  and  the  council- chamber,  after  experience  of 
the  most  costly  nature  _  to  their  country  and .  themselves. 
Washington  was  not  a  conqueror  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term ;  neither  was  his  in  any  way  one  of  those  dazzling  minds 
whose  effulgence  blinds  mankind  to .  eccentricities  that  too 
often  degenerate  into  the  criminal  and  indefensible.  On  the 
contrary,  sobriety  of  view,  common  sense;  moderation  in  all 
things,  an  adh«:ence  to  the  homely. virtues,  and  a' pure  and 
unambitious  love  of  the  cause  of  hiy  country,  not  only  because 
it  was  his  country's,  but  because,  also,  it  was  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  truth :— these  were  his  attributes ;  and  in  right  of 
these  he  has  left  behind  him,  for  the  edification  of  all  poste- 
rity, a  reputation  that  has  no  parallel,  at  least  in  the  annals  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  the  single  exception  of  Alfred. 
.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  famous  *'  Reasons  Against  the 
French  War  of  1793'.'  (which  Mr.  Cobden  has  also  recently 
unanswerably  shown  ought  never  to  have  been  undertaken, 
whether  on  the  grqunds  of  justice  or.  of.  expediency,  or  even  of 
a  wise  selfishness  at  the  time),  spoke  glowingly  of  the  genius 
of  William  the  Third  in  conducting  a  similar  crusade,  against 
Louis  Xiy.,  urging  that '  I.  that  confederacy  required,  to  build 
it  up  and  hold  it  together,  all  the.exUted  ability,  all  the  com- 
prehensive wisdom,  all  .the  disinterested  moderatiop,  and  all 
the  unshaken  perseversnce,  of  the  Grf at  Dutchman-rother 
talents  than  those  ,of  petty  intrigue  and  pompous  declama- 
tion." Upon  that  passage,  Mr.  James  Mackintosh,  in  editing 
his  father's  works,  makes  the  following  note  :-<*'If  there  be 
any  man  in  the  present  age  who  deserves  the  honour  of  being 
compared  with  this  great  prince,  it  is  George  Washington. 
The  merit  of  both  is  more  solid  than  dazzling.  The  same  plain 
sense,  the  same  simplicity  of  character,  the  same  love,  of  their 
country, 'the  same  unaffected  heroism,  distinguish  both  these 
illustrious  men ;  and  both  were  so  highly  favoured  by  Pro- 
vidence as  to  be  made  its  chosen  instruments  for  redeeming 
nations  from  bondage.  ,  As  William, had  to  contend  with 
greater  captains,  and  to  struggle  with  more  complicated  po- 
litical difficulties,  we  are  able  more  decisively  to  ascertain  his 
martial  prowess  and  his  civil  prudence.  It  has  been  the  for- 
tune of  Washington  to  give ,  more  signal  proof  of  his  disin* 
terestedness,  as  he  was  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  he  could, 
without  blame,  resign  the  supreme  administration  of  that  com- 
monwealth which  his  valour  had  guarded  in  infancy  against 
foreign  force,  and  which  his  wisdom  has  since  guided  through 
still  more  formidable  domestic  perils."  Nothing  can  be  more 
acctirate  and  discriminating  than  this  parallel,  though  one 
ingredient  in  favour  of  our  great  countryman  is  left  out — the 
purity  of  his  private  moral  character,  his  temperance,  and  his 
decorous  observance  of  the  domeatic  virtues ;  whereaa  the 
king,  if  he  be  not  greatly  belied  by  his  panegyrists,  including 
Bishop  Burnet,  the  historian  of  the  revolution  and  chaplain  to 
his  migesty,  was  addicted  to  the  pernicious  habit  of  dram- drink- 
ing, and  other  indulgences,  If  possible,  still  more  reprehensible. 
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Besides,  William's  memory  is  stained,  if  not  by  deeds  of  actual 
cruelty,  at  least  by  insensibility  to  many  of  great  atrocity, 
some  directly  affecting  himself.  For  instance,  when  he  was 
twenty- one  years  of  age,  the  Dutch  people,  inflamed  by  the 
misfortunes  and  burdens  of  the  war  in  which  their  statesmen, 
the  De  Witts  and  other  aristocratic  families,  had  iuTolved 
them  with  France  and  England,  murdered  the  obnoxious 
oligarchs ;  and  William,  who  had  been  raised  to  chief  power 
as  Stadtholder  and  Captain- General,  like  many  of  his  ances- 
tors, neither  took  proper  means  to  prerent  the  outrage,  nor 
any  means  whatever  to  punish  the  perpetrators.  80,  again, 
with  the  horrible  massacre  of  the  Macdonald  clan,  in  the  Vale 
of  Glencce,  when  thirty-eight  men  were  brutally  slain,  and 
women  and  children,  their  wives  and  offspring,  were  tamed 
out  naked  in  a  dark  and  freezing  night,  and  perished  with 
cold  and  hunger — the  sole  cause  for  this  inhumanity  at  the 
hands  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  his  regiment  being,  tiiat  the 
unoffending  inhabitants  of  the  valley  had  hot  surrendered  in 
time  to  William's  proclamation. 

No  participation  in  such  deeds  nor  even  any  connivance  at 
them  sullies  Washington's  fame ;  and  though  we  fully  sub- 
scribe to  the  eulogium  on  William,  yet,  by  so  much  more,  in 
the  instances  we  have  cited,  and  other  analogous  ones  that  might 
be  adduced,  does  the  character  of  our  compatriot  transcend 
his.  It  is- to  be  borne  innSind,  too,  that  IhA  provocation  to 
cruelty  was  quite  as  great  in  the  cise^of  Washington  as  of 
William ;  Ibr  the  American  War  of  Independence  was,  in 
reality,  quite  as  much  a  cKil  war  ai  that  fa  which  the  Dutch- 
man was  engaged  in^he  ihyasion  of  England,  or  even  in  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  nrherr  the' whole  popular  feeling  was  on. 
the  side  of 'his  father  •inUaw,*Ja1nes  II.,  and  continued  to  be 
strong  in  the  same  cause  long  after  it  had  died  out  even  in 
Scotland — indeed,  up  to  the  beginning'of  the  present  century, 
as  testified  by«the  rebellion  of  '98,  Which  was  merely  another 
phase  of  the  spirit  that  was  crushed  in  1688. '  The  only 
piece  of  even  questionable  severity,  in  which  Washing- 
ton's memory  is  in  the  least  degree  implicated,  is  the  exe- 
cution of  Major  Andr^,  to  whose  death  mote  interest 
attached  on  account  of  hia  heroic  and  romantic  character 
and  the  circumstances  surrounding  it,  than  from  any  real 
culpability  on  the  part  of  Washington  in  causing  it,  though 
political  animosity  at  the  time  stigmatised  the  American 
in  much  the  same  terms  that  we¥e  afterwards  applied 
to  Bonaparte,  in  reference  to  the  capture  and  execution 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghein  in  the  foss^  of  Vineennes.  Andre', 
the  reader  will  remember,  was  an  adjutant-general  in  the 
British  army,  and  was  taken  on  his  return  from  a  secret 
expedition  to  our  traitorous  countryman,  General  Arnold,  in 
disguise,  within  our  military  lines,  September  23rd,  1780. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  October  foUbwing  that  he  was 
sentenced  to  death  by  a  court-martial  of  Washington's  officers 
at  Tappan,  every  possible  facility  being  given  for  his  defence ; 
but  the  proofs  that  he  deserved  death,  according  to  the  usages 
of  war,  were  overwhelming,  and  he  was  hanged  upon  the 
evidence  of  criminality  that  satisfied  his  judges  who  wept  at 
the  fate  to  which  they  Wer6  forced  to  doom  so  magnanimous 
a  victim  of  his  own  daring  and  devotion.  Arnold,  originally 
a  surgeon,  promoted  to  high  military  command  for  his  skill 
and  bravery  against  the  British,  entered  into  negotiations  vrith 
the  British  general,  Clinton,  for  the  surrender  of  a  post  of 
great  consequence  with  which  Washington  had  entrusted 
him ;  but  the  capture  of  Andr<^,  whom  Clinton  had  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  project,  led  to  its  disclosure,  and 
Arnold  flew  to  the  royalist  quarters,  where  he  was  employed 
by  Clinton  against  his  former  comrades,  and  raised  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier •  general ;  dying  in  England  as  late  as  1801. 
Here  then,  unfortimately,  the  real  traitor  and  offender  escaped, 
while  the  innocent  suffered  through  the  inexorable  require- 
ments of  the  military  eervice  at  such  a  moment  and  under 
such  circumstances. 

While  speaking  of  the  fate  of  Andr^,  which  excited  an 
immense  sensation  at  the  time,  and  long  continued  to  be  a 
theme  of  mutual  recrimination  and  reproach  between  England 
and  America,  till  the  animosities,  engendered  by  the  struggles. 


had  given  place  to  a  just  mutual  appreciatioii,'  it  may  zy. 
be  uninteresti|ig  to  soma  of  oar  younger  readexs  to  leant  1 
little  of  a  man  who  so  largely  figured  In  the    dimcamtiza 
and  disputes  of  their  fathers,  or  rather  of  their  grandfathfit 
for  it  is  now  eighty-four  years  since  his  deatli.      Bora  a 
liondon,  in  1751,  he  became  accidentally  enamoured  of  a  Mj% 
Honora  Sneyd ;  but  at  the  instigation  of  her  relations,  whn 
disapproved  of  the  intended  alliance,  she  disccM&tiniied  be 
correspondence  with  him,  and  soon  after  married  Mr.   Loxel 
Edgeworth,  father  of  the  celebrated  novelist,  who  died  onlj  i 
few  years  ago  at  her  seat  in  Ireland,  and  was  famoua  mm  being  the 
person  whose  works,  in  favour  of  her  natiye  country,  incuci 
8cott  to  commence  the  immortal  fictions  of  the  *'  Wavedfj 
Series ;"  William  LoveU  Edgeworth  himself  being  also  a  mti 
of  remarkable  ability,  especially  in  inventiona  of  mechanic^ 
ingenuity.    Pending  his  courtship  of  Miss  Sneyd,  Andre,  is 
hopes  of  benefiting  his  pecuniary  position,  entered  a  mer- 
cantile  house  in  Londou ;  but  on  learning  that  the  object  tI 
his  affections  had  been  married,  he  joined  the  Britiah  armj 
in  America,  where  his  abilities  and  gallantry  secured  hb* 
rapid  promotion,  raising  him  to  the  rank  of  adjutant-generil 
of  the  forces,  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  commander  in  chief,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton.    It  is  related  of  him,  that  besides  courage  aai 
distinguished  military  talent,  he  possessed  a  well-cultivaxfc^: 
mind,  being  a  proficient  in  drawing  and  music,  and  evinclr  t 
considerable  poetic  humour  in  apiece  called  the  "  Cow  Chue," 
which  appeared  in  three  successive  parts,  at  New  York,  xkt 
last  on  the  very  day  of  his  capture.    One  of  hia  last  letiff^ 
gives  us  an  affecting  incident  relating  to  his  first  love.     Whtr. 
stripped  of  everything  by  those  who  seized  him,  he  contrirt  J 
to  conceal  in  his  mouth  a  portrait  of  Honora,  which  he  alwan 
carried  about  his  person,  though  he  was  unaware  that  she  h«i 
breathed  her  last  some  months  before.    Those  who  hare  ^isitrd 
Westminster  Abbey  will  remember  the  beautiful  monument 
under  the  organ-screen,  with  its  spirited  inscription,  erected 
to  his  memory  as  lately  as  1821,  at  the  expense  of  George  III-, 
the  figure  of  Washington  on  the  bas-relief  having  had  a  ne« 
head  three  several  times — a  consequence  of  the   "  wanton 
mischief  of  some  school-boy ,  fired,  perhaps,  with  raw  notion* 
of  transatlantic  freedom,"  as  Charles  Lamb,  with  caustic 
pleasantry,  said  to  Southey,  after  the  author  of  *^  Joan  of 
Arc  "  had  become  poet  laureate,  and  had  taken  to  panegyrise 
persons  and  principles  he  had  been    all  his  previous  life 
denoimcing. 


INCIDEXTS  IX  THE    LIFE   OF   PETER    THE 

GREAT. 

PaiER  being  the  son  of  Alexis,  by  a  second  marriage,  was  not 
at  all  liked  in  the  fimuly ;  no  one,  therefore,  thought  of  hu 
reigning  even  for  a  day.  His  father  died,  leaving  three  aons- 
IHiedor,  Iwan,  and  Peter — ^the  eldest  of  whom  ascended  the 
throne.  Phedor's  reign  was  of  short  duration,  and,  as  Iwu 
Was  an  imbecile,  he  determined,  much  against  the  will  of  the 
Princess  Sophia,  to  leave  hia  vast  domioiona  to  his  halt- 
brother  Peter,  who  was  then  about  ten  years  old.  Sophia  was 
appointed  regent  during  his  minority,  and  hoped  to  retain  the 
reins  of  government. 

**  What  have  we  to  fear,"  said  she  to  GalUtzin,  "from  one 
Who  is  imbecile  and  another  who  is  epileptic?"  The  Isft 
expression  was  applied  to  Peter,  who,  in  his  childhood,  wu 
often  seised  with  convulsions. 

*<The  child,  though  timid,"  said  the  prime  minister,  "ii 
quick  and  ardent ;  we  must  subdue  htm."  He  waa  not  mis* 
taken.  Peter  did  all  in  his  power  to  overcome  his  natural 
timidity,  and  having  a  great  aversion  to  the  water,  took  such 
pains  to  conquer  it,  that  his  dislike  soon  changed  into  s  great 
love  of  that  element.  It  was  the  policy  of  his  sister  Sophia. 
not  only  to  allow  his  education  to  be  neglected,  but  to  t or* 
round  him  with  idle  and  vicious  aasoeiatM.  Ashamed  cf  the 
ignorance  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  Peter  inatmcted  him- 
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self  in  the  Dutcli  and  Gennan  languages,  in  which  he  took 
more  interest  than  in  anj  others,  because  Germans  carried  on 
at  Moscow  some  of  the  manufactures  which  he  wished  .to  pro- 
mote in  his  empire ;  and  the  Dutch  excelled  in  naTigation, 
which  he  considered  the  most  important  of  all  arts. 

Peter  listened  eagerly  to  all  accounts  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  other  nations,  and  made  a  detmoination,  when  he 
came  into  power,  to  place  more  confidence  in  the  advice  of 
foreigners,  as  regarded  military  affidrs,  than  in  that  of  his  own 
countrymen.  He  constituted  the  Generese,  Lefort,  his  friend 
and  preceptor,  and  confided  implicitly  in  him.  With  his  aid 
he  organised  a  band  of  fifty  young  men,  who  were  trained  and 
clothed  in  the  Danish  fashion,  and  called  the  Guards  of  the 
Poteschnaia,  of  whom  Lefort  was  made  captain.  The  Emperor 
hunself  joined  the  new  guard,  and,  wishing  to  gain  his  own 
promotion  step  by  step,  even  began  by  being  a  drummer. 
This  Uttle  regiment  gradually  increased,  and  some  of  its 
members  were  sent  to  learn  boat-building  at  Venice  and 
Leghorn ;  others  ship-building,  and  the  management  of  large 
vessels,  in  Holland. 

Subsequently,  wishing  to  change  his  plan  of  placing  foreign 
generals  at  th^  head  of  his  troops,  he  received  a  good  lesson 
on  the  subject  from  a  lady,  who  was  related  to  the  first  families 
in  the  town,  and  whose  superior  intellectual  attainments  pro- 
cured her  great  influence  in  public  afiairs.  In  the  course  of  a 
conversation  whieh  Peter  held  with  her  on  state  affairs,  he 


informed  her  that  he  was  levying  a  fresh  supply  of  troops  in 
Ills  empire. 

"  Will  there  be  any  foreign  ofiicers  in  command?*'  asked  she. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Caar ;  "  my  lieutenants  are  now  sufficiently 
informed  to  provide  me  with  as  good  soldiers  and  officers  as  I 
desire." 

**  You  make  a  mistake,"  said  the  lady.  She  then  argued 
the  point  for  some  time,  without  being  able  to  change  his 
opinion. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  Czar,  who  had  come  to  see  her, 
inquired  how  her  music  went  on,  which  he  had  not  heard  for 
Boine  time. 

"Your  Majesty,"  replied  she,  "shall  judge  to-night  at 
supper." 

She  secretly  gave  orders  that  the  orchestra  should  be  entirel 
composed  of  the  natives  of  the  country.  The  concert  com- 
menced, and  the  execution  grated  upon  the  ears  of  the 
audience.  All  the  guests  were  iiUrprised,  but  the  lady  did 
not  seem  to  notice  anything  unusual.  At  length  the  Emperor 
asked  her  how  it  was'  that  her  music,  which  was  formerly  so 
excellent,  had  become  so  bad. 

"  These  are  the  same  musiciatis,"  replied  she,  "  with  the 
exception  of  the  foreigners,  whom  I  have  discharged." 

"  I  understand  you,  madam,"  said  Peter ;  "  you  are  right." 

He  changed  his  opinion,  and  ordered  that,  for  the  future, 
a  third  of  his  officers  should  be  foieignera. 


TEE  CHIMPANZEE. 


MoMXBTs,  from  their  humaii-like  form  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  mimic  many  huitian  actions,  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  Nay,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  those  who,  pretehding  to  the  title  of  philosophers, 
have  maintained  that  midi  himself  is  only,  as  it  were,  a  better 
sort  of  monkey^  or  at  all  events  merely  ft  creature  produced  by 
the  more  perfect  development  of  the  type  of  structure  presented 
by  the  highest  of  these  animals.  The  Chimpanzee,  say  the 
supporters  of  this  doctrine,  is  by  no  means  so  far  removed  from 
the  negro  as  to  render  the  conversion  of  the  one  into  the  other 
at  all  impossible.  But  if  we  compare  this  creature,  which  is 
admitted  by  all  Zoologists  to  make  the  nearest  approach  in  its 
structure  to  the  physical  conformation  of  man,  with  the  very 
lowest  and  least  intelligent  of  the  human  race,  we  shall  find 
the  differences  so  great,  as  vastly  to  outweigh  the  resemblances 
and  render  Several  intermediate  gradations  of  development 
necessary,  before  we  can  arrive  from  the  most  man-like  monkey 
at  the  lowest  and  moit  ape-like  of  human  beings. 

Like  other  monkeys,  the  Chimpanzee  possesses  fbur  hands, 
that  18  to  say,  the  hinder  feet,  instead  of  being  fitted  as  in  man 
for  walking  on  the  ground,  are  converted  into  hands  to  assist 
him  in  climbing  trfees,  his  ordinary  place  of  abode  being  amongst 
the  branches.  H6  progresses,  in  fact,  very  awkwardly  when 
in  an  upright  position,  as  the  sole  of  his  foot  cannot  be  brought 
flat  to  the  ground,  and  he  is  obliged  to  'vralk  merely  oil  the 
outside  of  it,  with  his  toes  drawn  up  in  a  very  damped  and 
uncomfortable  position.  The  thumb  of  these  hinder  hands 
is  by  no  means  so  perfect  as  that  of  the  *true  hands  of  the 
anterior  members  ;  but  even  these,  when  compared  with  the 
same  organs  in  man,  will  be  found  very  inferior  in  point  of 
perfection.  The  thumb  is  much  shorter  and  incapable  of 
being  brought  into  those  varied  relations  with  the  other  fingers 
which  enable  the  human  hand  to  perform  such  a  vast  variety 
of  operations  with  so  much  delicacy  and  precision.  In  the 
form  of  the  head,  too,  the  difference  is,  perhaps,  even  still  more 
striking.  Instead  of  the  large  cranium  required  to  eontain  the 
brain  of  a  human  being,  the  adult  Chimpanzee,  like  his 
congeners,  has  a  flat  retreating  forehead,  with  a  large  ridge 
over  the  eyes  for  the  attachment  of  the  strong  muscles  of  the 
la^rs.  In  the  young  animal  the  forehead  is  higher,  and  the 
'i<^«  jast  mentioned  far  less  distinct,  so  that  the  creature  has 
then  a  much  more  intalligent  and  amiable  aspect  than  at  a 


later  period  of  its  existence ;  and  as  most,  if  not  all,  the  speci- 
mens which  have  been  brought  alive  to  Europe  have  been 
.  young,  a  false  impression  of  their  intelligence  and  docility 
and  alto  of  theic  external  resemblance  to  the  human  race  has 
been  produced,  for  it  appears  that  when  arrived  at  maturity 
they  acqture,  along  with  great  powers  of  mischief,  every 
inclination  to  employ  them. 

The  Chimpanzee  {TroglodyteM  niger)  is  a  native  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africai  where  it  is  said  to  attain  a  stature  equal  to 
that  of  man.  Travellers  who  have  visited  these  countries 
relate  many  ctirious  stories  of  the  chimpanzees.  They  are  said 
to  live  in  large  societies  in  the  forest,  to  walk  erect,  build 
huts  to  protect  them  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  tropical 
sun  and  from  the  violent  rains  which  are  equally  characterise 
tie  of  those  regions,  and  to  make  use  of  heavy  sticks  or  clubs 
in  their  combats  among  themselves  or  with  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  forests.  They  are  also  said  occasionally  to 
carry  off  negro  women  and  children  into  the  woods,  and 
instances  are  related  in  which  the  people  so  abducted  were 
detained  amongst  them  for  a  considerable  time.  Most  of  these 
extraordinary  tales  are  probably,  however,  to  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  imaginations  of  the  natives,  who  would  be  very 
likely  to  invest  an  animal  so  nearly  resembling  the  human 
race  in  appearance^  with  many  of  the  attributes  of  humanity, 
and  would  certainly  be  by  no  means  reluctant  to  relate  these 
marvellous  stories,  perhaps  with  some  extemporaneous  em- 
bellishments, for  the  edification  of  credulous  strangers. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  voyager, 
brotight  with  him,  on  his  return  to  Carthage,  the  skins  of  three 
specimens,  either  of  this,  or  of  the  newly-discovered  nearly- 
allied  species,  the  Gorilla  (Troglodytes  GoriUa).  Under  the 
name  of  "  wild  women,",  they,  no  doubt,  made  a  great  figure 
in  the  "  yams  "  of  Hanno*s  sailors ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find 
nearly  the  same  term  applied  to  them  even  in  England  in  the 
present  day ;  for  a  specimen,  which  was  exhibited  some  few 
years  since  in'  this  country,  was  honoured  by  its  owner 
with  the  appellation  of  "The  Wild  Maid  of  the  Desert," 
and  doubtless  endowed  by  him  with  many  wonderful 
qualities. 

It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  of  trustworthy  authori- 
ties that  the  Chimpanzee  does  not  live  in  large  communities, 
forming  rude  villages,  but  rather  in  pairs,  building  a  rude 
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lublUtioa  in  the  treet,  at  ■  height  of  thirty,  oi  eren  toitj  inglj  paUtabla  food,  in  apita  of  a  tnditim  whieli  i>  wd  u> 

fe«t  bom  the  groimd.      Thej  feed  on  fruiti,  and  on  the  prenil  unongtt.some  of  then,  that  the  Chtmpanse«*  wta 

bunehe*  of  young  eiiDculent  leave*  in  the  centre  of  the  heads  once  member*  of  their  om  tiilM,  bnt  wtrf  expeUed  lot  tha 

of  palm*,  known  u  the  "cabbage"  to  BagU«h  wttlen  in  fllthineea and deptavitj of  thdr habit*. 


TUX  CUIMPINIU   (TaOOLODItU   NIOUl). 

warm  climatci..    They  climb  with  great  eaae,  swinging  them.  The  Chimpantee  i»  thickly  doihed  with  long  black  hair  as 

•elrea  from  branch  to  braocb  witbutoniahing  agility.    Tlieir  the  bock  of  the  head,  the  (houlden,  and  back.     AU  tlia  Cat 

human-like  form  doe*  not  prevent  their  being  eaten  by  the  p«rU  of  the  body  are  very  thinly  clad.    The  Eiee  ii  bnwniili 

ne^ro^i,  who  regsfd  a  well-cook^  Chimpanzee  u  an  exceed'  and  nearly  naVed.    The  litnb*  are  corered  with  dwrtei  h»a 
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.bin  the  bvik,  Hid  th«  hftin  of  the  foie-irin  are  very  tiuioiuly 
urned  b««k  towkida  th»  •Ibow,  The  srnu,  ilLhough  long, 
lie  not  10  dUproportionate  to  tbe  liie  of  the  uiudhI  u  those 
>f  loniBaf  thenearlj-kUudapei.  The  handB  in  the  ChLmpanzee 
mlf  reach  the  kneea  when  the  Bnimal  »tand«  upnght,  whilst 
Ji  the  Ontig-OaUng  and  the  Oibbon,  or  L^ng-armed  ape, 
Jiey  nearly,  if  not  qnite,  touch  the  ground.  The  animal  ia 
:)uite  de*titut«  of  ft  tail,  andpouMiti  onlf'a  trace  of  those 
:allaaitiea  on  the  battock*  which  form  to  prominent  and 
liigtuting  a  faMure  in  man  j  monkeji,  eipeciall  j  the  baboons. 
In  the  adult  Chimpanzee  the  canine  t«eth  are  verj  large 
Hid  stronf ,  and  although  notneai'ly  to  powerful,  in  propoitian 


to  the  aiie  of  the  creature,  n  thoae  of  loine  of  the  latge 
baboons,  they  uonatitute  mMt  formidable  weapom  of  cfience, 
and  ao  tmarmed  mail  would  ttaod  but  a  poor  chance  in  n 
contest  with  one  of  these  animals. 

In  captivLt*,  eapecially  when  quite  joung,  the  aaimala  are 
exceedinglj  doc  Ue,  and  imitate  many  hnman  aetiona  to  great 
pErfection.  They  will  take  their  food  with  knife,  fotk,  and 
apoon,  and  Bometimes  eTcn  appear  to  prefer  uaiog  theae  im- 
plementa,  to  conveying  the  food  to  their  months  with  their 
hands.  They  drink  fmm  a  cup  or  glaaa,  like  a  human  being, 
and  oDcaiionsUy  sTince  a  Tsry  human  predilection  for  in- 
toxicating liqiioTS. 


DEAD    fiEIDAL. 


It  wis  the  third  day  after  that  upon  which  Bianca  Morosini 
hll  ill.  In  a  room  of  a  mean  hou«e  in  the  quarter  of  San 
Binabo  a  young  man  lay  upon  a  pallet.  An  old  woman,  in 
ih*  attire  of  the  poorest  of  the  people,  sat  beside  him  snd 
*ttchtd  him  as  he  slept.  At  length  the  sleeper  awoke  and 
opened  his  eyei. 
"  What  hoiu  ia  it,  good  mother  i" 


"  It  is  just  sunset,  aignore.    The  Are  Maria  is  ringing." 
"  Ah,   then   I  h.iTe  slept  many  hours,  and  feel  much  re- 

"  The  aaints  be  piaiied  1 "  said  the  old  women,  "  the  Kedi- 
cintr  said  that  ih;  fever  was  gone,  and  that  when  you  woke 
sll  dunger  would  be  otct.  Ah,  Signer  OiuUo,  he  aaya  you 
had  a  narrow  M;ape ;  had  the  wound  been  en  inch  deeper  it 


n 
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would  have  been  mortal.     Do  you  know  the  Tittain  who 
Btnick  you  ?*' 

"  I  know  nothing,  good  Olovanna,  exc(>pt  that,  as  I  left  my 
gondola,  after  coming  from  Mestre,  and  had  just  paat  the 
church  of  San  Bdmabo,  a  man  in  a  mask  and  cloak  sprang  on 
me  suddenly  from  the  shadow  of  the  portico,  and  struck  me  in 
the  hack  with  a  dagger.  I  fell  down,  and  remembtir  nothing 
further  till  I  found  mynelf  lymg  here." 

"Ah,  yen,  siffnore.  you  swooned ;  and,  as  God  willed,  my 
Antonio  was  just  then  returning  from  the  canal,  and  seeing 
you  lying  bleeding,  he  raised  you  and  brought  you  in  here, 
as  it  was  nigh  at  hand ;  and  then,  when  he  found  who  you 
were,  he  went  for  the  skilfuilest  chirurgeon  in  Vtrnice." 

**  I  owe  him  much,  and  thee,  too,  good  mother.  But  tell 
me  now,  what  news  from  the  palazzo }  Hast  thou  been  there  V* 

'*  Yes,  signore ;  but  I  could  see  no  one— the  nuurk  wa»  irn 
the  house." 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven  explain  yourself"  cried  OinUo 
Polani.     '*  What  mark  dost  thou  talk  of  }  " 

^'  Ah,  signore,  the  mark  placed  by  order  of  the  SIgnori  alls 
Saniiit.  The  plague  is  there.  It  has  beea  in  the  ei^  these 
three  days.'* 

**  I  must  arise,  good  mother,"  said  Giulio^  wheft  the  fiitt 
shock  of  the  intelligence  was  passed. 

The  old  woman  remonstrated  as  far  as  she  dared,  but  her 
guest  was  not  to  be  controlled. 

*'  I  tell  thee,  I  feel  strong  enough  to  rise  and  go  out^the  air 
will  serve  me ;  besides,  were  it  otiierwise,  the  uncertainty  and 
suspense  is  intolerable.  I  must  know  the  worst.  Thou 
cauHt  not  tell  me  who  is  seized  with  the  distemper  ? " 

**No,  truly,  signore;  neither  I  nor  Antonio  could  learn. 
But  since  you  insist  on  rising,  I  beseech  you  to  wait  till  I 
fetch  my  son  to  attend  upon  you ;  I  shall  not  be  long  away." 

No  sooner  had  the  old  woman  gone  to  seek  the  bcmtman 
than  Giulio  arose  from  his  bed.  lie  was  still  weak  from 
loss  of  blood,  and  the  stiffness  of  his  wound  impeded  him ; 
however,'  he  contrived  to  put  on  his  clothes,  and  taking 
advantffge  of  the  absence  of  Gior^nna.  he  left  the  house.  The 
cool  evening  air,  revived  him,  and  he  made  his  way  slowly 
along  the  narrow  sueeis,  pondering  sadly  upou'  the  fatality 
that  had  fallen  up  in  himself  and  his  house.  In  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart  he  believed  that  Providence  had  intervened 
specially  to  cru^h  him.  The  unfortunate  stroke  that  pre- 
vented him  reaching  home  on  the  evening  of  his  interview 
with  Jacques,  was,  he  felt  certain,  dealt  by  no  robber's  hand ; 
for  neither  his  purse  nor  the  bills  had  been  taken ;  nor  could 
he  think  of  any  one  whose  enmity  he  had  incurred,  who  would 
have  him  set  on  by  a  bravo ;  he,  therefore,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ruffitn  liad  mistakt-n  him  for  some  other 
person.  Then,  he  bew«iled  the  precious  time  that  was  lost 
while  he  lay  in  the  delirium  of  fever.  What  might  not  have 
occurred  in  the  interval  ?  Might  Aot  Bianca,  when  she  found 
he  did  not  return,  have  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his 
father  and  accepted  the  suitor  thrust  upon  her  ?  His  heart 
quickly  rejected  the  thought,  as  one  unworthy  of  her  who  had 
plighted  to  hitn  her  faith.  What !  if  it  were  she  that  wtis  seized 
with  the  plague — perhaps  even  now  dying  or  dead !  The 
thought  was  maddening  and  made  him  sick  and  faint,  so  that 
he  Wis  forced  to  piUse  a  moment  and  lean  again»t  a  doorway 
for  support.  1'wilight  by  thfe  time  had  nearly  faded  into 
night,  and  as  he  looked  up.  a  ligh*^  gliramerinK  in  the  window 
of  a  house  on  the  oppoftite  side  of  the  catle  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  in  the  dim  evening  light  he  was  enabled  to  decipher, 
inscribed  in  large  letters  upon  a  board  : 

*^  Qui  si  puo  conauUare  un*  Astroloffico  famoso :  it  piano 
secondo.** 

It  is  a  well. known  historical  fact  that,  during  the  pr«> valence 
of  the  plrigue,  the  popular  terror  took  the  direction  of  super- 
stition. This  terrible  disease  vras  looked  upon  as  a  direct 
mA'>ifefltation  of  the  Divin**  dtapleasure,  and  whoever  professed 
to  be  able  to  dtsi-over  ihe  serrrt  councils  of  G«!d,  as  m^mfested 
by  thf  appearance  of  the  et»r'«or  the  itiflaenees  or  conjunctions 
of  ihe  planets,  was  siire  to  be  consulted  by  the  people.  If 
this  were  «o  in  Dur  own  land,  at  a  much  later  period  of  the 


world,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  in  Venice,  in  the  foti- 
teenth  century,  the  astrologer  and  fortune-teller  drore  a 
thriving  trade.  Giulio*s  eye  rested  on  the  inscription,  wh^. 
those  harassing  doubts  were  rising  in  his  mind,  and  the  wor:* 
seemed  to  address  him  directly,  and  incite  him  to  seek  « 
solution  of  them  by  learning  the  hiddon  designs  of  Pate.  H« 
crossed  the  sueet,  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  second  atorv  an: 
knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  a  stunted -l<juki7:< 
Moorish  boy,  who,  without  speiiking,  held  out  his  hand  for  th* 
accustomed  consulting  fee,  and  then  ushered  Giulio  into  the 
apartment  of  the  astrologer. 

It  was  a  square  room,  dimly  llp'hted*  by  an  iron  lamp  that 
was  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  cei'ing  by  a  triple  chag 
of  the  same  metal ;  a  blue  inconstant  ftame  glimmered  firom  t*^ 
tetael,  emitting  a  strong  sulphurous  smell,  and  causing  all 
the  objects  in  the  room  to  flicker,  and,  as  it  seemed,  to  moreTr 
•ad  fro.    Stuffed  reptiles  and  animals  of  the  most  txnsi^htlv 
form  huBf  from  the  ceiling — bata,  toads,  frtigs,  and  werp*^^^ 
tnd  east  their  distorted  shadows  athwart  the  walls  and  the  fit>ar. 
where,  as  the  light  leaped  fitfully  up  and  down,  they  eeemed  t« 
ciftwl  and  hop  aad  writhe  in  convulsive  motion.  The  walls  wsc 
kung  with  horoscopes,  ephemerises,  zodaical  signs,  and  tablet 
of  dignities  of  planets,  and  other  astrological  diagrams.    A 
table,  covered  with  black  cloth,  stood  nearly  in  the  centre  ct 
the  room,  the  ligKt  of  the  lamp  fell  obliquely  upon  it  and 
played  in  the  eyeless  sockets  of  a  human  scull,  beside  whick 
sat  a  Urge  vulture.    On  the  middle  of  the  table,  a  little  to 
one  side,  stood  a  mysterious  instrument;  the  pedestal  was 
flat  and  circular,  about  two  inches  thick,  formed  of  a  comp<>- 
sition    termed   by    theurgists,    eledrum    ma^fieum^  and    w» 
inscribed  with  the  holy  name  Elohim  in  Hebrew  characters ; 
from  this  sprang  a  pillar,  which  supported  a  large  oval  crjstft', 
set  in  a  frame- woik  ot^gold,  around  which  was  written  in 
Gre^k  the  nime  of  the  Supreme  Majesty,  TSTRAonAMMAToy ; 
four  smaller  crystals  were  Fet  at  equal  distances  aruund  the 
larger  one,  indicating  the  animal,  vegetiible,  mineral,  and 
astral  kingdoms ;  while  from  the  top  rose  a  fifth,  representing 
the  great  A  or  equilateral  triangle— the  mystic  symbol  of 
divinity.    At  the  other  side  was  a  large  bell,  made  likewise 
of  electrum  magic  jm,  having  written  upon  its  outer  surface 
the  word  tbtraouammaton,  and  high«r  up  sadai;  behind  scd 
between  these  two  atrange  objects  appeared  the  aatroif^er 
himself.    He  was  clothed  in  a  flowing  robe  of  black  silk, 
trimmed  down  the  front  and  at  the  edges  with  flame-coloured 
velvet ;  his  head  was  covered  with  a  high  cylindrical  black 
cap,  and  he  held  a  white  wand  in  his  hand ;  the  base  of  the 
lamp  was  so  placed,  whether  by  design ur  accident,  as  to  throw 
his  face  into  shadow.     Giulio  had  ample  time  to  observe  all 
these  things  as  he  stood  before  the  astrologer,  who  seemed 
buried  in  such  profound  contemplation  of  a  paper  before  him, 
as  not  to  be  sensibl«^  of  the  entrance  of  ft  stranger.     At  length 
he  raised  his  head  and  beh«ld  his  Tisiior.     He  betrajed  no 
surprise  whatever,  but  said  in  a  low,  a<^emn  voice — 

"  Signer  Giulio  Polani,  thou  trt  wdcome — I  have  expected 
thee." 

The  young  man  started  with  aatomahmsftt  to  find  himself 
recognised  by  one  to  whom  he  btdieved  himself  a  total  scraDger. 

**  How  is  it  that  you  know  met**  he  asked.  *' We  have 
surely  never  met  before  to-night." 

**  To  the  eye  of  science,"  replied  ttit  astrologer,  '*  all  things 
are  revealed.  He  who  can  decipher  the  characters  of  the  mnei 
life,  can  easily  read  the  external  inscription.  Thou  comest  to 
con»ult  me.     Of  thyself  or  of  others  ? " 

*'  I  wotdd  seek  to  know  the  fate  of  another  than  myself." 

**  Canst  thou  declare  to  me  the  year  and  day,  and  if  possible 
^e  hour,  of  her  nativity  ?" 

*'  Her,'*  cried  Giulio  in  surprise ;  "  I  ssid  not  it  was  a 
woman  !*' 

'*  True,  thou  didst  not,  nevertheless  It  is  so.  Canst  thou  teS 
me  what  I  requu-e  r" 

**  I  can,"  said  Giulio,  and  he  named  the  yeari  ••  I  knor, 
too  the  very  day  and  hour ;  for  I  have  often  heard  her  nr 
that  Khe  was  bom  at  the  moment  that  the  bells  df  Saint  Muk 
rang  in  the  new  year." 
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Tis  well,"  replied  the  astrologer ;  *'  I  will  now  calculate 
^r  thee  her  horoscope." 

Thereupon  he  took  a  paper  upon  which  was  a  diagram  of 
hat  p«>culiar  figure  which  is  known  to  the  adept  of  the  occult 
ci«>noe«  as  a  horoecope.  Firot  there  was  a  square,  within 
rhicK  was  inscribed  another  similar  figure,  so  thai  the  angles 
*f  the  latter  touched  the  centre  of  the  sides  of  the  former, 
rithin  this  was  again  drawn  another  square  whose  sides  were 
>araUel  to  the  external  one,  and  from  its  angles  lines  wet* 
Ira  ^m  to  the  angles  of  the  outer  square.  By  this  mf^ans  twelve 
rianglf-8  wi-re  formed  in  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer 
•quH.ree,  and  were  denominated  the  twelve  housee.  The  astro- 
ogcr  then  took  an  ephenieris,  in  which  he  ascertained  thfl 
XMition  and  conjuncuons  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  time 
Tidicatfd  in  the  nativity  of  the  person  whose  fortune  he  was 
ab4»ut  to  predict,  and  these  he  noted  cart'fully  upon  the  horo* 
icope.  In  the  same  way  he  consulted  **  the  table  of  dignities/' 
&nd  noted  the  results  of  his  calculations  as  he  had  done  those 
of  the  ephemeris.  As  he  thus  proceeded,  he  muttered  to 
bimAflf  many  strange  words,  amongsi  which  a  portion  were 
now  and  then  vaguely  intelligible  to  his  visitor. 

**  Ha !  the  moon  is  Hy  leg.  and  she' is  reoeding  from  the  sun- 
sec,  ehe  is  under  hia  beams  too. — Ah,  she  will  be  short-lived 
of  a  verity.** 

Then  he  was  silent  for  a  space,  still  busily  calculating; 
again  he  spoke  slowly — 

**  She  is  sick—a  sore  sickness.  The  moon  is  corrupt — 
afflicted  of  Saturn  in  the  three  first  degrees  of  Scorpio — 
Death!    Death!  *' 

By  this  time  the  suspense  and  agony  of  Qiulio  were  intole* 
rable ;  he  groaned  aloud.  The  astrologer's  calculations  were 
complete ;  he  looked  up  and  spoke  in  a  solemn  voice,  in  which 
thfre  was  somewhat  of  sorrow  and  pity  blended — 

'*  Young  man,  we  are  the  ministers  and  the  interpretera  of 
nature  ;  not  her  lords.  We  cannot  control  the  stars ;  we  but 
declare  in  speech  the  knowledge  which  day  and  night  they 
utter  in  their  mysterious  language.  I  have  calculated  the 
horoscope  according  to  the  nativity  thou  hast  given  me. 
Listen  whilst  I  announce  it.  A  maiden  was  bom  at  that 
moment  when  the  planetary  iafluencea  were  inauspicious — 
even  now  she  is  weighed  down  by  a  fatal  malady.  In  vain  do 
the  ftUiTs  in  the  ascendant  houses  stxive  to  overcome  the  power 
of  those  in  the  cadcnt.  The  signs  in  the  twelfth  house  be- 
token tribulation;  in  the  eighth  there  is  death !— aye,  even 
now  the  htnd  of  death  is  upon  her.  She  enters  the  fourth 
house— the  end  of  all.  Before  the  morrow's  sun  she  shall  be 
a  corpse ! " 

Giulio  staggered  forwards;  a  faintness  as  of  death  came 
upon  him,  and  he  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  but  that 
the  astrologer  arose  and  caught  him  in  his  arms.  Pouring 
forth  from  a  phial  a  few  drops  of  a  volatile  fluid  into  a  glass 
of  water,  the  astrologer  forced  it  into  tho  mouth  of  the  fainting 
roan.  The  pungent  elixir  caught  his  breath,  giving, a  sensation 
of  choking;  but  it  speedily  restored  him.  At  this  moment 
the  light  of  the  lamp  fell  directly  on  the  face  of  the  astrologer 
as  he  bent  over  his  visitor,  and  Giulio  recognised  with  a 
shudder  the  glittering  eye  and  scarred  forehead  of  Bartolomeo 
Venturini ! 

The  young  man  found  himself,  he  scarce  knew  how,  once 
more  in  the  street  before  the  house  of  the  astrologer.  He  felt 
a  terrible  composure,  as  if  of  despair.  "  It  is  in  vain,**  he 
muttered,  ''to  struggle  against  destiny.  Come,  I  will  play  the 
play  out  to  the  end — I  will  be  near  her  when  she  dies — I  will 
die  with  her  if  it  may  be  so.'*  He  moved  onwards  with  such 
spe  d  as  he  could  exert  through  the  dark  vacant  streets  till  he 
reached  the  cortile  at  the  rear  of  the  Palazzo  Polani.  Just 
then  the  postern  door  was  opened,  and  one  came  forth  carrying 
a  torch,  followed  by  two  otht-rs  who  bore  a  litter,  upon  wJ^ch 
lay  a  figure  covered  over  with  a  white  linen  cloth. 

"Be  quick,"  said  he  who  held  the  torch,  ''  I  hear  the  bell 
ringing  at  the  bridge — we  shall  scarcely  be  in  time.'* 

Uttering  a  wild  cry,  Giulio  sprang  forward  to  cast  himself 
upon  tht*  bier,  when  the  strong  arm  of  the  torch-bearer  held 
him' back,  exclaiming — 


"  Are  you  mad,  good  fellow,  or  weary  of  your  life  ?  She 
has  just  died  of  the  plague.  Oh,  Ci^lo  !"  he  added,  as  the 
light  of  the  flambeau  showed  the  features  of  him  he  addressed, 
**  it  is  our  young  master  Oiulio !" 


At  the  time  when  GiuHo  Polani  fell  into  the  arms  of  the 
servant  outside  the  palazzo,  within  it  were  silence,  and  g}oom, 
and  sorrow ;  for  the  shadow  of  death  still  htmic  over  it,  nor 
departed  with  the  corpse  just  borne  away.  One  now  stept 
noiselessly  through  the  gloomy  hall,  and  up  the  wide  marble 
BtHircAse,  and  along  the  corridor.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
Greek  costume,  and  wore  on  his  head  a  close-fitting  black 
skull-cap,  beneath  which  fell  down  a  profusion  of  hair  white  as 
silver,  while  a  long  bfard  of  the  same  colour  hung  down  upon 
his  breast.    As  he  moved  along,  he  Kighfd  and  said  musingly : 

**  Alas !  Death  is  a  blind  mower ;  the  green  and  tmripe 
fall  beneath  his  sickle  even  as  the  ripe  and  the  withered — the 
young  maiden  equnlly  with  the  old  man.  Ah  !  that  he  may 
be  satisHed  with  this  one  poor  victim,  and  spare  these  others 
who  are  now  in  his  grasp." 

As  he  concluded  his  soliloquy,  he  reached  the  door  of  a 
chamber,  and  gently  opening  it,  he  entered  The  light  of  a 
shaded  lamp  disclosed  an  old  woman  watching  near  a  bed, 
which  lay  in  the  shadow.  The  man  went  up  to  the  couch, 
and  bending  down  his  head,  listened  in  silence ;  then  turning 
to  the  woman,  he  said : 

'*  This  sleep  is  calm  and  refreshing ;  the  breathing  is  natural 
and  easy  :  how  long  has  it  lasted,  Mistress  Giudetta  ?'* 

'*  Since  I  gave  the  draught,  Ser  Demetrius ;  I  think  it  must 
be  near  half  an  hour." 

**  *Tis  well.  Hold  hither  the  lamp.  Ah,  yes,  the  face  is 
losing  the  haggard  look,  the  redness  about  the  eyelids  is 
abated  Let  me  feel  the  pulse.  So -no  flutter — no  sharp, 
nesa — tranquil  and  regular;  and  the  skin  is  no  longer  dry, 
but  a  warm  moisture  is  breaking  out  through  the  pores. 
Good,  good  1" 

*'The  Virgin  be  praised!"  said  Giudetta  ;  ''then  we  may 
have  hope  ?" 

*'  Assuredly  we  may  hope  ;^  the  vital  functions  are  rallying. 
The  event  is,  however,  in  the  hands  of  God.  If  thy  patient 
should  wake  before  I  return,  thou  wilt  administtrr  this 
aromatic  potion.    And  now  I  must  attend  elsewhere  " 

The  mediciner  was  leaving  the  room,  when  the  old  woman 
said  to  him  entreatingly  : 

**Ab,  good  Messer  Demetrius,  I  wigh  heartily  that  your 
worship  would  give  me  one  of  those  wonderful  and  blessed 
amulets,  which  keep  off  this  deadly  disease.  I  reiji^mber  in 
the  great  plague,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  people  alwa}8  wore 
such  about  them.  Doubtless  so  learned  a  man  as  you  must 
know  how  to  compose  many  such.*' 

"  Of  a  verity  I  do,"  replied  the  physician,  "  and  I  am  not 
unwilling  to  comply  with  thy  request.  Vhis  pestilence  is  one 
of  the  arrows  of  God  wherewith  he  slays  man  for  his  sins,  as 
saith  the  erudite  Claudius  Galenus,  *  Pestis  est  flagellum  et 
sagitta  Dei,  ob  peccata  hominibus  immissa.'  Wnerelore  it  is 
lawful  for  tu  to  use  such  things  as  a  shieM ;  nevertheless,  we 
must  by  no  means  pretermit  the  use  of  medicaments  and 
therapeutics,  which  are  as  weapons  wherewith  to  assail  and 
drive  away  the  foe." 

'*  Your  worship  no  doubt  speaks  wisely  and  learnedly,"  said 
Giudetta,  her  reverence  being  in  exact  proportion  to  her 
ignorance  of  what  the  physician  somewhat  pedantically  enun- 
ciated. The  latter  thereupon  t-  ok  trom  his  pouch  a  piece  of 
parchment,  whereon  he  inscribed  stveral  Icitrrs,  betwe«n 
which  at  various  inter vaU  he  drew  the  sign  ot  the  cro»s,  and 
then  handed  it  to  Giudetta.  saying : 

'^  This  amulet  is  of  a  most  holy  significancy,  and  of  mar- 
vellous virtue  against  the  plague.  It  was  composed  by  a 
certain  Greek  archbishop,  and  by  him  was  given  to  the  learned 
Hieronymus  fiardiu^,  doctor  in  theology  and  medicine,  of 
whom  I  had  it.  Wear  it  constantly  round  thy  neck,  put  thy 
confidence  in  God's  mercy,  and  have  a  cheerful  spirit." 

Giudetu  took  with' profound  reverence'the' sacred' talisman,* 
and  the  physician  departed. 
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THE   PULPIT   AT   LIGNY. 


OKBof  tbe  beautiful  ■peciaxn*  of  «rt  to  be  found  in  Roman  OnthetopUMentheTiTgiuIfuyboinebjuig^npmac- 

Catholk  ohiuchM  ia  the  pulpit  lepretented  in  out  engraTing.       ing  tbe  Aiaumption.   The  faui  itatuu  whidi  sdijm  the  aa^ 
It  if  in  aohurch  at  Idgnrin  France,  and  ia  of  caixcd  oak.       oflhepulpitaieabouttwoftethigh.    They  app— i  to  nfitmii 


Mnei  wa*  Jacquin  of  Ncnfchatean.  It  ia  aexagonal  in  Prudence,  Power,  Juitice,  and  Plenty.  On  Urn  panria  in 
I  figorona  in  atjle,  and  about  aiTenteen  feet  in  aixbaa-reliefa,  portraying  the  hiatoryoftheTirgin—hetbinl. 
>t.  the  PreaeniAtion  in  the  temple,  the  AnnnacdatioB,  the  Tiiita- 
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1,  the  Preaentation  of  the  SzTiotU'  in  ths  temple,  ind  the  othen  neu  the  Tirgin,  to  whom  the;  were  prmenting  a  crown, 

nan  bmieing  the  Berpent'i  head.     It  U  to  be  regretted  thkt  The  reiaeining  (Uttte*  art  in  good  condition,  but  the  whole 

heads  of  these  bu-ieliefB  are  mutilated  and  three  itatuei  of  pulpit  appean  to  be  hutening  to  niin.     It  hat  been  found 

.■els  destroyed,  one  at  the  toot  of  the  pulpit  atUTi,  and  two  necesaarj  to  prop  it  up  with  iron  bars. 

TIRKISU   BARBERS   AND    TIIEITt   SHOPS. 


BiuHEiis'  Bhopa  in  Tuikey  are  coSee-houaea,  but  iheae  coflec-  high  window-frame ;  a  wooden  ceiling  with  mouldinga  and 

>iou«N  are  no  more  like  oun  than  theii  occupanta  reaemble  deeigni  in  a  atrange  atjle ;  an  inlaid  floor  corered  with  mata 

ourPiguot.    Four  walla  without  paper,  tometimeaoroamented,  to  wipe  ihefeet  i  a  wooden  bench  runnLng  along  both  lidMof 

*iih  Mibe<que»,  but  more  frequently  whitewashed ;  a  luje  the  «h..p  forpenqn»of  gie^ter  conBideiatiou ;  or  an  elevated 
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platform  at  the  end  covere^l  with  cushions  {»nd  carpets ;  or 
sometimes  small  wooden  seats  before  the  door,  from  which  the 
customer  ma^rget  a  good  view  of  the  couatry  «nd  what  is  K^ing 
oh  outside ;  in  the  way  of  furniture,  a  stove  wh^re  are  prepared 
the  coffee,  8h«»rbet,  and  other  drinks  allowed  by  the  prophet ; 
a  collection  of  chibouks,  pipes,  narguiilehs,  and  perfumes ;  a 
small  fountain  playing  in  summer,  and  a  chafing-dish  with 
a  heap  of  coals  burning  in  winter ;  the  master  of  the  place 
calmly  setting  an  example  to  the  smokers  and  drinkers  ; 
and  his  Armenian  assistants  Attending  to  the  -cttaleiik«ps>with 
the  utmost  possible  deliberation  —  such  are  the  principal 
objects  and  characters  which  together  niake  up  the  scene 
lusualiy  presented  to  an  observer  on  entering  a  Turkish 
barber's  shop.  ;,  - 

Some  of  these  establiAhments  are  ^  distinguished  by  greater 
splendour  and  importance,  and  are  really  elegant  models  of 
BvZ'intine  architecture.  This  is  the  case  with  that  depicted 
by  our  artist,  but  such  instances  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule. 

On  entering  a  Turkish  barber's  shop,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  take  off  one's  shoes  or  slipoers  You  then  Fquat 
down  on  a  mat  or  climb  up  into  a  stall  of  the  wooden  seat 
which  runs  along  the  sides  of  the  shop,  and  it  covered  with 
cushions  They  bring  you  a  pioe  and  a  cup  of  coffee ;  the  pipe  is 
as  large  as  the  rup  is  small.  You  fill  the  pipe  ag»iin  and  again, 
and  take  as  many  cUt>8  of  coffee  as  you  ch  )08e.  The  Moslem! 
carry  out  the  precept  feiiina  lente  (hasten  slowly]  to  perfec- 
tion. There  are  some  who  spend  two  hours  in  emptying  a 
chibouk,  drinking  in  the  mean  time  fifteen  or  twenty  cups  of 
•offee.  * 

When  you  have  finished  smoking  and  drinking,  the  barber's 
man  comes  up  stropping  his  razor  on  the  leather  attached  to  his 
girdle.  He  then  covers  your  face  with  the  lather  and  commences 
operations  in  goo  I  earnest.  Beware  of  opening  your  eyes,  and 
breathe  through  the  no*e  if  you  can— if  not,  you  will  stand  a 
good  chance  of  being  stified,  for  the  performer  is  as  slow  and 
impassive  as  he  can  well  be.  He  passes  his  razor  over  your 
skin  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  he  were  scraping  a  board. 
He  seizes  you  by  the  nose,  the  moustaches,  and  the  hair; 
knocks  your  head  agiinst  the  wall ;  turns  it -to  the  right,  to 
the  left,  forward,  and  backward;  pulls  and  pinches  your 
cheeks;  and  cuts  the  beard  down  to  the  fiesh,  pissing  over 
it  again  and  again  without  paying  any  more  regard  to  the 
blood  which  he  sheds  thm  if  he  were  a  butcher  skinning  a 
sheep.  If  you  groan,  he  is  deaf:  if  you  cry  out,  he  does  not 
relent ;  if  you  strugi^le,  he  heedd  not ;  and  if  you  storm,  he  says 
not  a  word  All  you  get  for  your  pains  is  to  be  held  still 
tighter,  handled  more  roughly,  snd  grazed  and  gashed  more 


pitiably.  At  last  you  are  out  of  your  misery,  and  you  ««*t!3| 
executioner  wiping  his  razor  between  his  finfjer  and  tbv'?. 
Uc  makes  you  a  slight  bow  as  he  shakes  his  fingers,  s:  ui 
risk  of  bespattering  you  with  soapsuds ;  after  ^whtcK,  xaX:* 
out  a  new  implement  from  his  bundle,  he  catches  hold  'tf  r  ■ 
ears,  pulls  them  out,  blows  in  them  so  as  almost  to  dea&n  V'« 
and  then  picks  them  as  a  cook  would  scrape  the  bottom 
dirty  saucepan. 

For  a  European,  the  crisis  is  now  over ;  nothing  more  resia 
to  be  done  but  to  look  at  himself  in  the  gliias  which  is  bro^ici 
him  and  give  repose  to  his  disiorted  muscles  by  smokisf 
final  pipe,  accompanied  by  a  few  draughts  of  coffee. 

Bat  in  the  case  of  a  Mussulman,  the  operation  is  (»ily  U 
over.  After  the  face,  the  head  must  be  shaved.  The  m 
will  see  in  our  engraving  a  sort  of  funnel  hanf^ng  over 
head  of  the  patient.  From  this  the  barber  pours  a  stres-i. 
tepid  water  over  his  head  and  face.  If  the  p«»or  vrretfh 
drenched,  that  is  his  look-out.  The  man  gives  him  a  bssi!: 
which  he  must  catch  the  cascades  as  he  best  can.  Now,  u 
is  compelled  to  shut  his  eyes  to  keep  out  the  stinging  soa{> 
Water,  the  pretended  reservoir  only  receives  a  few  dro;^ 
while  the  rest  goes  over  the  tunic  and  the  trousers.  Ba:  t^J 
Mussulman  resigns  himself  to  his  fate.  It  was  so  ordered,  a 
his  remark,  and  this  notion  curries  him  safely  through  C 
his  troubles.  When  the  head  is  shaved,  the  barber  perfuaa 
it  with  scented  oil  and  gives  it  the  polish  of  a  new  doll.  1^ 
pipe  and  the  coffee  conclude  the  whole  business. 

It  is  related  of  an  Englishman  who  was  staying  in  Constir.* 
tinople  that,  on  going  to  get  his  hair  cut,  he  was  horrified  u 
find  they  had  shaved  his  head  before  he  could  avert  the  calaoitty, 
and  ran  in  a  great  fury  to  an  officer  of  the  police   who  «u 
smoking  in  motionless  silence  at  a  coffee-house.     Tiie  C't-i 
RomantiSf  as  Lord  Palmerston  would  say,  laid  hia   compUict 
before  the  official  mth  no  lack  of  words  and  plenty  of  vehenj^x: 
gesticulation,  and  concluded  by  calling  for  summary  Tpngean.i 
upon  the  offender.    There  was  not  a  word  of  reply.     He  rai.oed 
his  voice  to  a  higher  pitch,  he  swore,  he  stormed.     Still  r.< 
answer.    Yet  the  officer  understood  him,  for  he  spoke  it 
French,  as  he  had  been  brought  up  in  Paris.     At  length  iKf 
Englishman,  driven  to  distraction,  vowed  he  would  go  and 
inform  the  English  ambassador,  the  matter  would  be  broueht 
before  the  Sultan,  and  Oreat  Britain  would  demand  »at'*- 
faction.    To  all  this  there  was  no  more  answer  than  befot;. 
The    officer  merely   uttered    an   exclamation    between   t»o 
whiffi — a  BOTtnf  pifh  ! — and  then  s>tnk  back  into  hia  impA^^Mv; 
state.   The  Englishman,  struck  with  astonishment,  ran  i  ff.  t>4t 
whether  he  ever  obtained  redress,  is  more  than  we  can  prtULii 
to  say. 


JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE. 


Thb  enterprise  and  energy  of  our  nation  and  government 
bid  fair  to  make  Japan  ultimately  as  well  known  as  the 
British  Indian  provinces.  But  at  present  it  is  comparatively 
unknown;  the  Dutch  having  by  no  means  exhausted  all 
that  might  be  made  public  rdative  to  this  country,  which, 
while  owing  something  to  its  mystery,  is  likewise  of  itself 
inten  sting.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  day,  then,  when  we  shall 
have  yacht  voyages  to  Nippon  and  Kiusiu.  as  we  have  yacht 
voyages  to  Texas  and  China,  we  continue  to  give  our  readers, 
from  the  most  recondite  and  best  resources,  some  account  of 
Japtn  as  it  is  known.  As  the  materiaU  exist  almot^t  exclu- 
sively in  huge  and  expensive  Dutch  works— a  language  not  so 
familiar  to  the  general  public  as  French — our  iutormation 
must  prove  valuable. 

The  social,  political,  and  religious  characteristics  of^he 
country  are  very  curious.  It  does  not  appear  that  their  present 
seclusion  has  been  a  thing  of  all  time.  The  tiaiidity  and 
mystery  of  ihe  rulers  of  Japan  is  of  modern  growth.  During 
the  days  of  early  intercourse,  it  was  marked  by  high-bred 
courtesy  on  their  pirt,  combined  with  refined  liberality  and 
hospitality,   without    questions    as  to  circumstances,   rank, 


calling,  or  nation.*  When  a  governor  o^the  PhUippinei  vas 
wrecked  and  destitute,  they  at  once  treated  him  according  to 
his  rank.  He  was  received  with  piincely  hunourr,  which 
were  continued  during  his  residence,  iiivery  aesifctaoce  was 
given  him  to  depart.  The  poor  boy  Adams,  who  was  wrecked 
tht-re,  rose  from  the  state  of  **  apprentice  to  master  NichoIaLS 
Diggines  of  Limehouse  *'  to  be  a  prince  in  Japan.  HahccHiue 
the  couuMelltir  and  friend  of  the  monarch.  Fi>r  a  wh<ile  ttu* 
tury  trade  wa'i  free  and  unshackled,  and  prutiis  were  enor- 
mous. The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  sent  home  by  tht^e 
traders  was  very  great,  f  The  missionaries  .succeeded  in 
making  two  million  converts  to  Christianity.  They  v^re 
allowed  to  build  temples  and  to  teach  the  tenets  of  Koioe. 
Tdleration  w;ts  extended  to  the  religion  of  Bud  ha,  the 
votaries  of  which  now  outnumber  those  of  Siuto.    There  aie 

•  See  **  Memorials  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  in  the  .^ixtitutli 
and  Seventeenth  t  enturies,  '  edited,  with  notes,  by  Ihoma^  Hn- 
ddlL    London:  for  the  Hakluyt  t-oeicty. 

t  ^CQ  **  .Summary  of  the  Narrative  of  Don  Rodrigo  de  Viuro 
y  Velasco,"  in  Appendix  to  Memorials,  etc. 
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ies  thirty- four  other  8ecU,  which  are  all  tolerated  and 
m  great  harmony.  Adams  never  recanted  from  Chris- 
Lty  The  Kni^ltsh  and  Dutch  factors  were  kindly  used, 
the  Spaniard*  and  Portuguese  opposed  with  great  energy 
preiience  of  rival  nations.  They  declared  the  Dutch  to  be 
liiou^  Bubjecta  of  Portugal.  Minno-jnotto-no-yes-yeas, 
rongin  Sama,  the  emp»-ror,  who  gave  privileges  to  the 
li»h,  always  refused  to  listen  to  the  intolerant  Portuguese, 
aring  that  all  people  were  alike  to  him,  and  that  japan 
an  asylum  tor  people  of  all  nations.*  A  change  has  since 
•n  place.  The  gorcrnment  of  J:ipan  is  now  exclusive  and 
larous.  But  the  change  may  be  explained, 
he  Portuguese  first  rii^ited  that  empire  in  1542  ;  the 
niarda  a  little  later.  In  1587  occurred  the  first  disagree- 
it.  The  Spaniards  interfered  too  much  with  religion ; 
le  the  Portugu*>se  stole  some  of  the  Japanese  and  sold 
n  as  slaves,  and  ali>o  ate  the  flesh  of  oxen  and  cows, 
.ch  was  offensive  to  the  Japanese.  The  Portuguese  tried 
explain,  but  with  little  success.  A  decree  was  published, 
»elling  the  missionaries,  and  pulling  down  all  crosses.   But 


In  1 805  the  Japanese  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  Russia.  At  the  suggestion  of  Count  Reitanoff,  two 
ofiicers  of  the  Russian  ioiperial  navy,  named  Chowntofi*  and 
Davidoff.  made  a  descent  on  one  of  the  Kuriles.  They  landed 
within  territories  dc^^endcnt  on  the  government  of  Japan, 
inhabited  by  Japanese  subjects,  and  governed  by  Japanese 
authorities.  Pillage,  slaughter,  incendiarism,  and  crimes  of 
every  hue,  marked  their  track.  They  took  away  many  prison- 
ers, and  threatened  tQ  return. 

On  the  present  state  of  afF^irs  there  is  a  curious  extract  to. 
be  made  from  a  native  writer.  J  He  says  : — •*  The  ancients 
compared  the  metals  to  the  bones  in  the  human  body,  and 
taxes  to  the  blood,  hair,  and  skin,  that  incessantly  undergo 
the  process  of  renewal,'  which  is  not  the  case  with  metals.  I 
compute  the  annual  exportation  of  gold  at  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  kobars :  so  that  in  ten  years  this  empire  is 
drained  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  kobars. }  With  the 
exception  of  medicines,  we  can  dispense  with  everything  that 
is  brought  us  from  abroad.  The  stuffs  and  other  foreign  com- 
modities are  of  no  real  benefit  to  us.    All  the  gold,  silver,  and 
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ALMAXACK   FOR  THE   BLIND. 


the  decree  vvas  very  nearly  a  dead  letter.  It  was,  however, 
iQ  the  over-zeal  of  the  priests  that  the  exclusive  system  was 
entirely  due.  Christian  revolts  took  place,  which  were  put 
down  with  a  ferocity  and  cruelty  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  Dutch,  too,  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
government  that  the  Portuguese  meant  to  conquer  the  empire. 
All  Christian  nations  were  thereupon  expelled,  a  price  was 
Vut  on  the  heads  of  priests  and  Christians,  and  Christianity 
bdiiished.  All  natives  were  prohibited  from  leaving  the 
country,  under  penalty  of  eternal  exile.  Japan  was,  to  use 
Knrmpfer's  phrase,  shut  u^  .f 

The  Dutch  have  retained  their  position  by  the  exercise  of 
the  arts  uf  patience  and  siibmissiveness.  The  English  retired 
honourably  from  Japan  in  1623,  and  then  sent*  a  mission  in 
1673 ;  but  Charles  11.  being  marritd  to  a  daughter  ot  Portugal^ 
it  tailed. 

•  See  Charlevoix  "  Histolre  du  Japan,"  t.  iii.  ed.  I7M. 
t  Sec  KoBmpfcr,  vol.  i.  p.  317—18. 


copper,  extracted  from  the  mines  during  the  reign  of  .Oongin 
'(Ogosh-Sama)  and  since  hi*  time,  is  gone,  and — what  is  still 
more  to  be  regretted — for  things  we  could  have  done  without." 

There  may  be  two  opinions  on  this  point,  as  the  Japanese 
appear  vl'ry  much  behindhand  in  most  of  the  arts  of  civilised 
life.  Still  the  country  is  rich.  There  is  an  ext«?nsive  and 
lucrative  trade  between  the  provinces.  Extensive  tracts  of 
land,  each  with  its  own  climate  and  its  own  peculiar  pro^ 
d)actions,  separated  from  each  other  by  ranges  of  rugged 
mountains,  by  impervious  forests,  or  by  broad  arms  of  the  sea, 
promote  an  immense  coasting  trade,  by  >»hich  the  Tarious 
productions  are  disseminated  and  circulated,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  the  population  and  the  no  small  gain  of  the  trauer. 

One  of  the  means  of  transport  i»  represented  in  our  engraving, 
(p.  8-5),  which  portrays  the  bearers   who  carry   goods   over 

;  A  treatise  composed  in  1708  by  the  prime  minister  of  ths 
Emperor  Tsouna-Yosi,  in  Jctsingh's  **  Illustrations  of  .lajMin.'' 

f  £2,500,000. 
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tlxe  fordi  of  the  rivet  WKt4-8i>Hoii.  It  ii  certainly  a  lerr 
primitlte  way  of  conTaying  gooda.  Tha  artidM  of  bade  ai* 
very  Tarfed.  Much  attention  it  given  to  tlie  manufacture  of 
amiB.     Sworda  thej  excel  in. 

The  Japueae  are  very  ingenioua  in  nuwufactiiring  almanack* 
or  the  blind,  and  other  almanacka  for  general  use.  Their 
porcelain  hu  degenerated  from  ita  farmer  ■nperiorit]',  owing 
to  a  deficiency  of  the  ppculiai  clay  neceaaary  to  make  it. 
Tli^  moat  be«ntihl  lilka  are  woven  by  high-bom  criminal*, 
vlko  ire  confined  upon  a  amall,  rocky,  unproductive  (aland, 
their  property  confiicated,  and  thenuelrea  obliged  to  pay  for 


and  their  outlinet  are  dear,  and  their  drawing  >■  g«Mi 
can  be  expected  without  a  kooirledge  of  persp«ctiT(  t» 
anatomy.  They  are  vnable  to  take  correct  likenessH,  k1 
ao  the  profeaiional  portrait  paintera  devote  them«elT«  •» 
the  dref*  and  general  appearance  rather  than  the  fei^.j^ 
In  bud*  aod  flower*  ther  lucceed  better ;  and  twti  f-  j 
rolumeaof  paintbg*  of  flowera,  with  the  name  and  pitrptnt 
of  each  written  on  the  oppoaite  page,  the  work  of  &  JapiM 
lady,  and  by  her  preient^  to  Herr  Tillsing,  are  highly  i^psb 
of.      Delicate  fliUahing  ii  their  art.  I 

Landscape  and  flgtu-e*  they  do  not  thine  in,  though  tU 


their  daily  food  with  the  produce  of  their  manual  labour. 
The  eiportation  of  theae  lilka  ia  prohibited. 

The  drculaiing  medium  ia  gold,  tilrer,  and  copper ;  but  the  ' 
gold  and  ailver  alone  can  be  properly  called  coin.  They  bear 
the  mint  atamp,  and  have  a  filed  value.  Small  lilver  piece* 
and  copper  paa*  by  weight.  They  use  paper  money  and  bill* 
of  exchange. 

The  art*  are  very  much  in  ineai  among  them,  though 
thi*  i*  a  point  on  which  there  i*  a  very  great  difference  of 
opinion.  They  are,  however,  very  hai  of  painting,  and  are 
eager  ooltectora  cf  picture*;  are  aaid  to  iketoh  boldly  in 
charcoal  and  even  in  ink,  never  having  occawon  to  e&ce ; 


are  in  Jafaa  aome  of  the  moat  wondrona  acenea  which  ilie  fj' 
of  man  haa  ever  beheld.  The  painting*  in  their,  templri  <rr 
very  inferior,  though  aome  of  the  aiticlei  of  ahow  ai(  elibn. 
rately  carved  and  lackered  (p.  SOS).  They  do-not  undtntud 
oil-painting,  bat  tue  waier-cojourk  with  eaae.  JhrTpniiin 
theie  from  minerala  and  v^etablea,  and  obtain  I  inli  nf  n- 
markable  beauty. 

Wood  (Dgra via g  ia  well  known,  altd  engraving  on  roppn 
haa  been  recently  introdaced.  Sculpture  la  only  knovn  I" 
the  extent  of  a  few  carving*  for  omamenta.  But  thcv  lutt, 
on  the  otha  hand,  a  very  good  idea  of  the  art  of  cuu^ 
metal*.     Their  belU,  which  havo  no  metal  tongue*,  but  in 
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:l«d  by  baiac  itniok  witli  wood«ii  ntallaU,  an  Kiuik-      tbat  then  is  little  fair  oi  conqueet  being;  •ttempled,  tih* 
ror  tone  and  beauty.   Of  tTcliitectnre,  aianart,  thtyhsTe      throwing  open  of   thii   countiy   to     " 


o  conception.    The  ut  of  cutting  predoui  itonn  it  quite  vorld  miut  be  producUve  of  nueh  adranttge.     We  ahall' 

Jiknomi.  hsTB  ■  new  (jttem  of  cinJiution  to  -atudj,  uxi  if  we  ar* 

It  will  b«  taaa  that,  on  the  whole,  Japan  hu  aune  to  but  wiae,   a  new  ground  wherein  to  sow  the   Med  of  tha 

:«in  thu)  to  loee  from  mixing  with  civiliaed  nation*.    Now  gotpel. 
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BUSSIAN   AGGRESSION   IN    THE    EAST. 


At  the  preeent  time  a  brief  sketch  of  RuBsian  aggression  in  the 
East  may  be  Taluable  and  interesting.  One  of  the  great  and 
secret  designs  of  this  mighty  power  has  been  to  obtain  by 
diplomacy — which,  in  her  case,  means  cimning — a  powerful 
influence  in  our  India.  No  true  policy  guides  her,  no  scruple 
is  respected,  no  humanity  is  known.  With  exiles  perishing  on 
the  Kuban,  agents  sapping  the  Porte,  tyrants  in  every  province, 
a  war  establishment  in  Bessarabia,  spies  and  friends  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  her  designs  are  apparent.  In  sixty  years 
she  has  advanced  from  the  Don  and  the  Volga  to  the  Aras, 
and  from  the  Aras  hef  influence  is  felt  in  Affghanistan. 

She  respects  not  treaties.  Her  conquests  are  like  the 
raging  of  the  plague  or  the  cholera.  Her  arms  are  like  the 
pestilence  or  the  hurricane;  and  when  she  makes  peace,  it 
is  because  there  is  a  desert  where  millions  lived.  When 
the  Romans  advanced  their  eagles  and  arms,  they  spread  a 
rude  kind  of  civilisation,  the  hordes  of  Scy  thia  became  civilised 
by  the  races  they  conquered.  The  Russians  destroy  the 
very  landmarks  and  signs  of  civilisation.  They  erect  a  dungeon 
here,  a  palace  there ;  they  have  whips  for  the  slavish,  swords 
for  the  brave ;  they  are  without  arts,  learning,  or  literature, 
except  a  few  borrowed  lights. 

When  by  art  and  ciinnlng  Russia  made  progress  in  Persia, 
it  was  by  mingling  Gothic  with  Oriental  barbarism.  Russia 
made  Persia  pay  tribute.  The  English  were  wont  to  pay 
a  subsidy  to  Persia.  The  government  wanted  to  give  up  the 
practice,  which  in  days  gone  by  seems  rather  to  have  filled 
the  pockets  of  worthless  ministers  than  made  its  way  to 
Persia.  But  the  opportunity  was  now  given  to  get  rid  of 
the  impost.  *  England  engaged  to  pay  the  Shah's  debt  to 
Russia,  if  he  would  amend  the  article  of  the  treaty  by 
which  they  engaged  to  subsidise  him,  as  well  as  that  res- 
pecting the  Russian  frontier.  He  consented,  though  with  an 
ill  grace. 

The  public  is  aware  of  how  near,  by  Russian  influence, 
Persia  was  upon  the  verge  of  war  with  her  Mussulman  ally, 
Turkey.  But  the  connexion  of  Russia  with  Persia  is  old. 
Peter  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Shah,  and  then,  under  the 
usual  pretence  of  aiding  him  against  some  rebels,  occupied, 
and  then  seized  several  fine  provinces  of  his  kingdom.  At  the 
death  of  Peter,  the  fate  of  the  state  was  all  but  sealed,  and  the 
ancient  domains  of  the  lofty  dynasty  were  divided  between  the 
Affghans,  the  Turks,  and  the  Tartar  hordes  of  Moscow.  Nadir 
Shah,  however,  arose,  and  though  cruel  and  merciless,  being 
possessed  of  energy  and  courage,  drove  out  all  the  usurpers, 
and  became  ruler  of  the  whole  region  to  the  foot  of  the  Cau- 
casus. But  at  his  death  the  Russians  again  seized  Georgia, 
and  by  a  long  career  of  cunning  and  secret  intrigue,  almost 
ruined  Persia  in  the  same  way  that  they  nearly  ruined  Turkey 
and  kept  back  Greece. 

England  became  imeasy.  Judging  from  the  past,  we  looked 
with  dread  to  the  future.  We  felt  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  our  Indian  empire.  But  with  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
ruling  in  Teheran,  in  Kabul,  and  Kandahar,  strange  things 
might  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  Punjaub  and  the  vale  of 
Kashmeer.  We  had  watched  the  little  insignificant  state  of 
Muscovy,  once  unrecognised,  now  take  a  bold  front  in  ad- 
vance of  nearly  all  nations,  while  it  was  quite  easy  to  suppose 
that  influence,  which  was  paramount  from  the  Volga  to  the 
Caspian,  extending  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Indus. 

From  Sweden  she  had  taken  half  her  territory;  from 
Poland,  plains  as  vast  as  the  whole  Austrian  empire ;  from 
Turkey  in  Europe,  a  slice  as  large  as  Prussia ;  from  Turkey 
in  Asia,  as  much  as  the  Lesser  Germanic  Confederated  States ; 
from  Persia,  a  territory  as  large  as  England ;  from  Tartary,  a 
space  equal  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal. It  was  impossible,  after  this,  not  to  mistrust  and 
suspect  Russia.  There  was  no  wavering  sign  in  her  history, 
no  intimation  that  she  would  stop.  Persia  was  utterly 
unable  to  check  her.    * 

In  Aflghaniatan  appeared  a  barrier.  That  country  wai 
always  ruled  by  a  usurper.    Timur,  son  of  Ahmed,  was  suc- 


ceeded by  Zeman  Shah,. a  younger  Mm^  who  blinded 
brother,  Humayan.    He  was  deposed  in  the  smme  tii 
another  elder  brother.    Mahmoud,  who  succeeded  his, 
deposed  by  Sujah-ul-Mulk,  who  did  not,  however,  b^i 
man  he  overUirew.     But  Mahmoud  escaped  &om  p 
dethroned   Sujah,  and  sent  him  to  the  Punjaub. 
Singh,  king  of  the  Five  Rivers,  welcomed  him  and  t 
him.      He  appealed  %o   the  English,    who  protected 
Mahmoud  had  been  successful  through  the  ability  and  &. 
of  his  minister,  Futteh  Khan,  whom  he  allowed  to  be 
pieces  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.    His  brothers  xoae  in 
were   victorious,    and   divided   Aflghaniatan   among 
Mahmoud  fled  to  Herat,  where  he  died. 

Dost  Mahommed  was  the  ablest  of  the  brothers  of  Fii 
Khan.  He  was  a  bold,  bad,  wicked  man,  and  by  unBcrapi 
means  gained  great  power.    But  the  country  was  den^ 
by  civil  war.     Sujah  meanwhile  attacked  him   twice, 
Runjit  Singh  seized  upon  Peshawar. 

It  was  by  this  means  that  Russia  hoped  to  carry  oct 
designs  upon  the  East,  of  which  the  poasesaion  of  Cooit^ 
nople  is  only  a  part,  'ihat  the  Caars  have  always  &&j 
eye  on  British  India  is  undoubted.  The  idea  is  widely  tp 
in  Russia.  It  is  the  constant,  daily,  and  hovuiy  u^ 
the  army  ;  civil  and  military  servants  discuss  it.  Potea 
and  others  devised  ingenious  plans  to  bring  it  about,  i 
for  many  years  circumstances  have  been  coming  to  Ij 
wbich  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  politiciana  and  s:^ 
men  of  the  fact.  The  actual  conquest  of  India  by  iam 
arms,  and  at  once,  coidd  never  have  entered  the  liead  era 
a  Nicholas — ^because  the  difficulties  are  such  as  to  be  all 
insurmountable — and  without  a  powerful  navy  it  could 
be  held.  But  she  moves  on  slowly  and  assiduously  ts' 
attainment  of  her  object.  She  tries  to  become  to  the  pop^ 
tions  of  our  north-west  frontier  in  India  what  sbe  is  to  I 
deluded  Christians  of  Turkey.  Her  agents,  spies,  and  frifl 
seek  to  undermine  our  influence,  and  spread  discontent  i 
wanted  some  provinces  in  Aflghaniatan,  to  give  emplojm 
to  those  predatory  hordes  which  compose  her  armies  oqI 
frontiers.  Some  notion  of  this  kind  must  have  incited  ha 
claim  dominion  over  some  of  those  desolate  tracts  to  the  K>t 
of  the  Heavenly  Mountains,  where  battalions  of  her  ar 
annually  perish  amid  glaciers — bare  and  arid  plains,  adan 
with  sand-reeds,  garlici  yellow  jujube  flowers — utterly  worj 
less,  in  fact.  But  such  plains  and  hills  fill  up  space  on  i 
map  of  the  world,  and  are  therefore  coveted  by  Russia. 

We  have  seen  the  advances  of  the  Czar  through  the  wild^ 
ness  to  the  borders  of  China ;  they  form  probably  a  long  ti^ 
with  Pekin  at  the  end.  So  the  tracts  of  Central  Asia  and  i 
gullies  of  Aflghanistan  are  but  steps  on  the  road  to  tl 
ultimate  conquest  of  British  India.  One  mode  of  conqo^ 
was  proposed  through  Khiva,  up  the  Oxus,  to  Bokhara  ai 
the  Balk,  over  the  Hindu  Kush  to  Kabul,  then  by  Peshawi 
to  Attock,  Lahore,  and  Delhi.  It  would  be  necessarrl 
reduce  Turkestan  to  subjection,  and  Kharism  and  Bokhfl 
must  be  Russian  provinces.  But  to  carry  an  army  over  tik^ 
a  space  is  beyond  the  power  of  Russia,  if  we  judge  her  it'Ji 
the  past  and  preaent. 

But  still,  though  there  be  no  immediate  fear  of  an  anoi 
invasion  of  India,  the  designs  of  the  Csar  are  well  known  ai 
dangerous.  Russia  threatens,  unless  present  events  chesi 
him,  to  become  undivided  master  of  Persia.  The  Czar  hi 
spent  millions  to  be  paramotmt  at  Teheran.  This  once  cos 
pletely  attained,  an  army  might  be  pushed  to  the  banks  of  t^ 
Indus,  Aflghanistan  attacked,  and  our  north-west  frontier  h 
continually  assailed.  i 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that,  extensive  ss  are  thi 
designs  of  Russia  in  Turkey,  they  are  not  less  so  elsewhorj 
When  we  reflect  upon  what  has  been  the  universal  policy  f>| 
Russia  in  what  she  calls  colonisation,  but  one  hope  can  H 
expressed  relative  to  the  future  Progress  of  Russia.* 

*  Sir  John  Macdoaald :  "  Hemarks  on,  the  Invasion  of  loii> 
l^ir  John  Malcolm  :   Thornton  and  Horace,  Si,  John*«  HntBli 
India.     Wilson. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  MAQAZINE  OF  A&T. 


THI 


CHATEAII   OF   BOURSAULT. 


elated  th*t  in  the  time  of  the  cnuadet,  ft  French  loid 
I  fallen  iota  tlM  htndt  of  the  inflileli,  begged  permiuion 
tti  Franc«  kiid  obtaia  hii  ranBotn.     Rfllyiag  on  the  high 

of  honoor  foi  which  the  preia  ehttaliert  of  thfue  dayi 
K>  iBnowned,  and  of  which  mch  laiking  initano^  are 
by  the  old  chronielen  and  tonunce  writers,  they  granted 

year's  libcwty,  oa  condition  that,  before  the  expiration 
<t  period,  he  would  either  lend  them  the  RtipuUtad  lum 
nm  to  captivity.  He  ctoued  the  leaa,  went  to  Cbam- 
!,  and  appealed  for  aasiatance  to  srery  knight  or  baron  in 


solacea  of  religion  or  Mendihip,  uid  not  improbibly  emhit-' 
tered  by  every  kind  of  indignity,  if  not  aggravated  by  barba- 
rtnia  cruelty.  Neither  the  teaia  of  hi*  wife  and  family,  nor  the' 
urgent  remanatrancea  of  hii  friendl,  who  luggeeted  all  aorta 
of  excuaei  fbr  violating  hti  promiM,  had  any  power  to  ihake 
hia  flrm  resolve.  Like  the  heroic  Regnlus,  to  celebrated  In 
Roman  anniis — who,  having  been  taken  priaoner  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  allowed  to  go  to  Kome,  on  condition  that 
he  should  either  induce  his  countrymen  to  make  peace  with 
Carthage,  or  go  back  to  captivity,  urged  them  to  teftise  all 


r  BotnaADiT— 


'fie  dUlTTct,  ftom  whoa  heliad  any  reason  to  expect  a  f jvour- 
■tile  heuing.  But  all  his  efforta  were  fruitlesi.  The  sum  he 
tud  en  jag«d  to  pay  wa«  conaiderable,  and  the  nobility  had  ex- 
"uKd  ill  their  tesourcet  i  flrat,  in  building  chuichea, 
ilitoii^h  {at  of  the  end  of  the  world,  whiclk  was  expected 
tDuutihejeu  lODO;  and  secondly,  in  maintaining  religious 
■ui.  Meanwhile,  time  wore  on.  The  brave  kmght,  seeing 
"itcloMof  hii  respite  fwt  approaching,  began  to  prepare  for 
"J*  '^liwi  to  captivity,  from  which  there  appeared  no  prospect 
01  uj  other  rdease  than  death— a  death  without  any  of  the 


pacific  propoBula,  and  then  tore  himself  from  the  embraces  of 
hii  family  and  friends  to  fulfil  the  promise  he  had  made— he 
tumeda  deaf  ear  to  all  entreaties,  and  hastened  to  aurrender 
himself  once  mote  into  the  handa  of  hia  implacable  iam.  It 
appears  that  the'  sultan— unlike  most  of  his  race— was  not 
destitute  of  the  milk  of  human  kindnesa,  nor  without  some 
appreciation  of  noble  conduct.  Havmg  never  expected  lo  ae« 
his  priaoner  again,  he  was  the  more  struck  with  the  Icyal. 
fidelity  lo  hia  word  which  he  displayed.  More  generous  than 
the  Canhaginiant,  who  put  Regulua  to  deMb  with  horribU 


M                                                 TOB  ULUSTBATED  HAOAZIKB  OF  Altt.                                                   | 

tvrtuie,   h«  »t  once  gnntad  lun  lu*  liberty,  begging  liim,  ia  1848.    tt  ia  litiuted  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  uwd.  in^ 

he»efoTth,  to  add  to  hU  ohriatiui  name  that  of  Saladin,  epringt  and  baandfnl  treea,  and  eommanda  a  fine  new  ^  9 

With  thia  villi  he  conld  dot  rafiiie  oompUance,   and  hii  road  to  Pant,  the  Stnaburgrailwajr,  the  lorelTTallejt^T^ 

dwcendtnta,  who  weie  long  after  in  poaaeaaion  of  the  baiony  which  the  Mane  windi  ita  way,  and,  at  a  diitanee,  Ac  W 

of  Bounault,  in  the  department  of  Mcrne,  continued  to  bear  of  Epemaj.  .  On  the  fa^adt  ia  thia  brief  inacription :    "  >^ 

(Ul  oune  aa  a  fiktoilj  title.  niattr  "  (a  molhet  to  her  children) ;  and  it  waa  in  acau 

A  drawing,  of  the  yam  a.&.  1000,   repriwenta  the  ancient  collect  her  family  near  her  that  a  Udy,  whoae  name  u  ^ 

eUteau  of  BoorMoU  in  all  ita  atr<ng;th  and  glory,  with  ■emi  and  hononrably  known,  had  thii  rich  anil  elegant  TiUa  cri4 

^wtn,  a  keep,  por{cullI*,  moat,  and  drawbridge.   There  aeema  after  the  pltaa  and  ondes  the  anpcrintendenc*  cf  M.  Ai-^ 

little  doubt  that  it  vaa   deitroyed    by  some  conflagtation,      llii  ati1i  iiiiliifi  1 1,  In  iiliii iiilimli  il  lliii  [aili  iif  ii  ■mm 


view   OP  TBB   CHlTVaV   OP  BOtrUMILT, 

fbr  «n  the  toil  which  waa  coyered  with  it*  rulnr,  a  large  the  cathedral  ot  Rheimi.    The  atyle,  aa  a  whole,  reaembln 

quantity  of '^bindera  and  uhes  have  been  diacoTered.     In  the  that  of  the  Renaiiaance.    The  ground-floor  may  riTal  in  ma;- 

eoutae  of  time,  other  ediflcee  were  railed  on  the  aama  site,  or  ni&cence  and  tute  the  moat  graceful  worki  of  the  aixMnli 

clof*  by;   but  among  aU  theie,  none  waa  lo  worthy  of  the  century,  which   adorn   the  charming  border*  of  the  Ixiin. 

original  chateau  aa  that  of  which  a  Tiew  ia  given  abore.  The  principal  dining-hall  ia  decorated  with  aplendid  noden  . 

It  ia  not,   howercT,   a  monument  boilt  by  some  nobleman  tapeitry  and  richly  caired  waimcoting.    In  the  aaioon,  whid 

of  the  court  of  the  magnificent  Louii  XIV  afier  the  deiign  of  ii  octagooat,  ii  a  monumental  chiuwey-pieM  of  GurjosdT  I 

a  Hanaard  or  a  Lepautre.     It  belongi  to  an  ige  when,  despite  atone,  upon  which  a  migniOcent  chronometef  ia  placed.    AD  | 

the  greateat  poiiible  merit,  ch&teaua  and  architect!  do  not  the  sculptures  are  the  produetiona  of  the  moat  diatingiuth<J 

•wily  win  admiration— that  ia  to  lay,  the  present.  Pariiian  arliita.    A  beautirDl  are&ue  Icodl  ftom  the  front  'i  . 

The  chateau  of  Boniiaalt  waa  begun  in  1S43  and  completed  t)ie  building  acroa*  a  laige  park  to  the  Eperna;  road.  I 


1HE  ILLUSTRATED  HAQAZINB  OF  ART. 


"THE   TOMB   OF   JULIA.' 


>«<-.  the  few  who  hare  diBlingiiished  themselvei  m  floww- 
iters  was  Vutdael,  the  FlemiBh  trtiit,  one  of  whoae  ehr/i- 
icrc  we  hftve  heie  engriiTed.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Tomb  of 
a,"  and  is  ■  pendant  to  his  othex  nusterpLece,  known  M 
ae  Offering  to  Flora,"  In  this  Istter  painting  there  is  an 
ge  of  the  goddess  of  flowers,  with  a  landscape  backgroand. 
uBtrades  and  garlands  sunound  the  feet  of  the  etatue ;  an 
lent  altar  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  is  pUced  before  her  and 


of  composition  at  once  Htonishing  and  charming,  with  •  lieh- 
ness  of  colouring  and  elegance  of  form  scarcely  anrpassed  by 
nature  herself.  They  were  executed  in  1802  and  1B06,  and 
purchased  by  the  Empreaa  Josephine  for  £640  ;  and  ths 
Trench  goTemment  Toted  an  additional  £1G0  as  a  reward  to 


theai 


]  in  conelosion,  with  regard  to  the  artiat  by 
a  picttire*  were  painted.    John  Francis  Tsa- 


." — TROK  A   PAIMTINO   » 


coTered  with  flowers,  baskets  of  which  snd  instruments  of 
music  are  also  added  to  the  o&ring.  The  other  picture,  with 
which  we  hiTc  now  to  do,  is  of  quite  an  opposite  character.  It 
tella  a  mournful  tale  of  haman  mortality.  We  see  a  tomb 
ocershtdowedwith  funereal  shrubs,  and  upon  it  this  insorip- 
lion:  "  Flot  ^sa  Julia  tiait  font  ji«rii(  ^  Julis,  herself  a 
flower,  perished  like  the  flowers."  A  Tsse  of  flowers,  baskets, 
bouquBU,  and  fruita  are  laid  before  the  tomb  as  an  offering  to 
the  departed.  In  both  these  paintings  Is  displsyed  a  grandeur 
YoL.  IV.— No.  XX. 


dael  was  bom  in  Flanders,  May  27,  17G4.  When  scarcely 
twelve  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  studio  of  a  decorative 
painter,  and  shortly  after  attended  the  course  of  the  Academy, 
to  learn  linear  drawing.  A  taste  for  painting  soon  developed 
itself,  and  absorbed  every  other  in  his  mind.  He  took  th« 
earliest  opportunity  of  removing  to  Paris,  where,  after  having 
achieved  a  most  brilliant  career,  under  tbe  patroikage  of 
NapoleoD,  Louis  XVIII.,  and  Leopold,  king  of  Belgium,  he 
died  on  the  20th  of  March,  1310. 


THB  nXUBTRATBD  MAGAZINB  OF  ABT. 


THE  REBEL  OF  AUDLEY   CASTLE. 

A  TALB  OF  TRB  OLliU   BBBBLLION  OF  '08. 

II. 

Thkuuc^h  Moore's  mstnunentality  the  jroung  lady  got  inti- 
■udon  of  her  lorer's  place  of  concealment,  and  Tiaited  him 
frequently.  Upwards  of  a  week  elapsed,  when  one  eyening 
Moore,  who  had  been  away  from  early  morning,  reached  the 
castle. 

**  Well,  Andy,  what's  the  news  of  the  lugger?"  Maxwell 
inquired.     **  Is  she  soon  to  be  on  the  coast  r" 

**1  was  tould  to  tell  you  that  fthe'll  be inlHth to-ttiorrow 
night's  tide.  She'll  keep  outside  the  bsr,  but  her  boat  will 
be  at  the  shore  where  you  directed  firom  eleven  o'clock.  Wb 
must  part,  captain,  dear ;  but  poor  Andy  will  mind  you  when 
faraway." 

**  Gfod  bless  you,  Andy  I  You*Te  stood  to  me  like  a  brotheit 
If  I  get  off  and  prosper,  Andy,  you  won't  want/' 

<'Andy  won't  want,"  said  the  faithAil  fellow.  "Andy 
never  Ibars  he'll  want.  The  crows  are  fed,  and  so  will  Andy 
be  fed ;  and  they  get  their  nests,  and  Andy  won't  want  a  bed." 

**  Opd  grant  it  I"  replied  Maxwell.  *'  Now, 'Andy,  will  you 
slip  away  when  you've  eaten  something,  and  see  Miss  Alice  ? 
Tell  her  just  what  you  have  told  me  about  my  starting.  Ask 
her  to  try  and  see  me  to* night  You  can  steal  out  and  accom- 
pany her.  But  be  on  your  guard.  Don't  let  th^  servants 
suspect  you  come  from  this  quarter;  and  if  Misi  Alice's 
cousin  (the  8py)  is  in  the  house  when  you  go,  keep  your  eye  on 
him,  and  don't  let  him  see  you  speaking  to  her.  Let  them  all 
think  you're  just  looking  for  your  bit  and  tup" 

The  faithful  creature  reached  the  house  to  which  he  was 
sent,  as  a  strolling  beggar.  He  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and 
his  supper  was  f  oon  put  before  him.  The  person  he  had  been 
warned  about — Alice's  cousin^ was  in  the  house.  He  lived  only 
a  few  fields  distant.  He  was  a  tall,  well-featured  young  man ; 
but  he  had  acquired  dissipated  habits,  and  was  of  a  most 
violent  disposition.  His  passions  were  altogether  unbridled, 
and  so  that  he  could  succeed  in  accomplishing  his  purposei, 
he  cared  not  what  means  he  employed.  From  his  childhood 
he  had  exhibited  two  dark  traits  of  character,  which  in  man- 
hood were  fearfully  prominent — ^namely,  intense  hatred  to  any 
who  ventured  to  thwart  his  purposes,  and  extraordinary  per- 
severance in  seeking  to  do  them  injury.  He  was  dreaded  by 
all  who  knew  his  character.  George  Maooubrey— such  wat 
his  name—had  early  resolved  that  Alice  ahould  be  his  wife, 
and  he  had  all  along  everywhere  made  known  his  intention. 
He  was  constantly  following  after  her ;  and  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  from  his  statements,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  they 
would  be  married. 

Many  wondered  at  her  choice,  and  commiserated  her  lot, 
t)hould  she  be  united  to  a  person  so  likely  to  make  her  life  one 
of  great  wretchedness.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  Alice  had 
alwayi  repulsed  the  attentions  of  her  cousin.  She  had  become 
deeply,  althotigh  secretly,  attached  to  Charles  Maxwell,  who  wai 
therefore  an  object  of  her  couain  Macoubrey's  moat  dire  hate. 

Macoubrey  had  long  suspected  that  there  was  an  attach- 
ment between  Alice  and  Maxwell,  and  he  had  ipoken  to  her 
on  the  subject,  uttering  the  most  fbarful  threati  against  his 
rival,  should  he  date,  as  he  said,  '*  to  come  between  him  and 
the  girl  that  tnu$t  be  his  wife."  tt  was  Macoubrey  who  had 
watched  Maxwell  at  Ballynahinch,  followed  him  in  his  flighty 
and  then  given  secret  information  against  him  to  Captain 
Hopkins  in  the  manner  already  noticed. 

Just  before  Andy  Moore  reached  Alice's  father's  hoi2se« 
she  had  been  asked  by  Macoubrey  to  speak  with  her  in  the 
garden.  He  seemed  greatly  excited  when  making  thecequest. 
When  they  reached  the  garden,  Macoubrey  said : 

"  Alice,  I  want  to  ask  you  once  more,  will  you  consent  to 
be  my  wife  ?  I  love  you,  and  you  know  it,  wildly.  You'll 
be  always  near  the  old  people;  and  I  swear  this  night 
by—" 

"  Stop,  Oeorge,"  said  Alice,  illtemiptlng  Urn ;  "  don^t 
8wew,    HoTf  often  have  I  told  you  that  X  durnot  dp  what 


you  ask !  From  my  heart  I  wish  you  well.  But  iu^tf ; 
cannot  consent  to  be  your  wife.  Now  don't  be  angry ;  Lr. 
be  so  excited." 

'*  Excited !"  exclaimed  Macoubrey ;  '*  you  drive  me  u^ 
Alice.  Why  won't  you  marry  me  i  Have  I  not  levied  ▼  < 
always }  Have  I  not  always  ssid  you  must  be  my  wife  •  i^ 
X  know  why  you  won't  be  mine;  you  love  Maxwell*  It; 
me,  Alice — tell  me,  has  he  won  your  love  Y* 

**  George,"  said  Alice,  **  I  have  no  right  to  aoawer  v  . 
queations.  But  I  may  now  tell  you  the  tiuUi.  Chaz^ 
Maxwell  you  will  probably  not  see  again*  YTou  eaonot  za 
injure  him.  He  loved  his  country  ;  he  haa  coiuageo.^ 
fo^ht  fo^  lit  and  now  h«  ii  driven  from  its  ahorai.  E 
loved  me,  too,  deirly,  passionately.  And,  George,  I  xc 
now  teU  you,  t  do  love  him— love  him  as  I  have  never  Ictk 
and  never  can  lote  another." 

«  Then  the  skulking  vagabond  shall  die^  Alice,"  an 
Maeoubrey,  frantic  with  passion.  *<  He  ihall  die.  Heeacap^.. 
at  Mome ;  but  he  shall  not  eftci^  me.  I'll  ferret  him  oi: 
Kor  will  I  have  to  hunt  long  or  fiur.  Ha  I  you  tremble.  I 
he's  not  here  yet,  he'll  toon  be  about  the  neighbourhood.  1 . 
watch  him  and  hie  scouts." 

Alice  fled  into  the  house,  6he  had  indeed  trembled  «rj 
terror  while  listening  to  her  cousin's  threata.  At  first  &  j 
thought  Maxwell's  hiding-place  was  known  to  him.  S::^ 
was  relieved  a  little,  however,  when  she  learnt  from  Lj 
latter  statement  that  in  this  supposition  she  waa  misuk?:^ 
It  was  clear  he  did  not  know  where  Maxwell  was.  ii'.::! 
she  was  greatly  excited  and  alarmed  lest  he  should  at  qc.i 
begin  the  search  for  his  intended  victim,  and  perhaps  di«coT#: 
him  before  he  had  been  warned  to  fly.  She  determined  tb« 
night  to  give  him  warning.  Shortly  after  she  went  into  i^ 
house  her  cousin  followed,  and  he  had  only  entered  wl^ 
Andy  Moore  arrived. 

**  Where  do  you  come  from } "  he  inquired  aharply,  i^ 
Andy  sat  down  by  the  fire. 

**  'Deed,  sir,  I'm  just  come  from  Down,  where  the  folks  » 
aye  guid  and  kind  to  me." 

"  But  where  do  you  live } "  said  Macoubrey. 

*<  Where  do  I  lievet  'Deed  I'm  like  the  awallowa.  I  hit^ 
no  settled  place,  but  wander  about  in  all  parts.  It's  In,' 
since  I  could  say  any  house  was  my  hame." 

Macoubrey  ceased  to  interrogate  Andy  further.  When  ^^ 
left  the  house,  Alice  seised  on  an  opportunity  of  hearing  fn*:: 
Andy  his  message.  She  then  arranged  to  accompany  hiic  u 
Audley  Castle  when  the  family  had  all  gone  to  reat  and  ba; 
absence  would  not  be  observed  by  the  domeatica. 

We  have  said  that  Alice  was  a  beautiful  girL  She  was  iIm 
remarkable  for  a  lovely  disposition,  characterised  by  gxtt; 
gentleness  blended  with  resolute  firmness.  She  was  \he 
eldest  member  of  her  family,  and  beloved  by  them  aU.  H«? 
parents  were  aware  of  her  atuchment  to  ChaHes  Max vrl! , 
and,  from  his  high  moral  character,  they  were  not  opposed  :• 
it.  Even  his  close  and  prominent  connexion  with  the  uni*^ 
Irishmen  did  not  lead  them  to  alter  their  opinion  on  thi« 
point,  inasmuch  as  theyi  In  common  with  many  around  thes; 
Itrongly  favoured  the  movement  of  the  intended  revoIutiooL^a. 
They  deeply  mourned  the  results  of  the  fatal  battle  of  B&Uj- 
nahinch,  and  shared  with  their  sadly -sfiiicted  daughter  in  be: 
intense  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  her  lover.  They  leara: 
from  Alice  h^  arrival  at  Audley  Castle^  and  were  amrc  o: 
her  meeting  with  him  there. 

Alice,  accompanied  by  A^dy  Moore  (who  had  previoiuij 
reconhoitered,  to  guard  against  any  observing  their  mov^ 
ments),  proceeded  to  the  castle.  It  was  a  dark  night,  asd 
they  were  obliged  to  move  along  but  slowly  and  cautio^Lr. 
Maxwell  met  them  near  the  ruins. 

**  God  bless  you,  dear  Alice,  for  coming  I "  he  exelaimei 
speaking  with  deep  emotion.  **  This  Is  likely  to  be  our  kit 
meeting.  Andy  has  told  you  that  I  must  be  across  the  bar 
to-morrow  night.  The  lugger  makes  direct  for  the  Frvsdi 
eoaat  Oh!  how  am  I  to  part  fhuli  you}  Hy  heart  is  cnubed 
when  I  think  of  being  separated  from  you— ^wriiapi  for 
eyer,"    ... 
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axweirs  fieelings  OTercame  him.    The  ttrong  man,  who 

fought  like  a  lion  in  the  micUt  of  death,  was  totally 
rmed,  and  he  wept  passionately.  Alice,  too,  was  over- 
Imed  with  sonrow,  as  she  dung  to  him  for  support. 
But  you'll  often,  think  of  me,"  he  continued;  as  he  re- 
ared somewhat  from  his  emotion.  '*  You'U  remember  that, 
rever  I  am,  till  this  poor  heart  of  mine  is  cold  in  death,  I 
your  own," 

lioe  had  as  yet  only  spoken  a  few  broken  sentences.  An 
.  that  had  mucli  occupied  and  distracted  her  mind  since 
cwell's  flight,  now  engrossed  her  thoughts.  As  he  ended 
iklng,  she  said : 

Charles,  we  won*t  be  parted.  I  wUl  accompany  you,  if 
parents  do  not  object.  Come  with  me  this  moment  to  the 
«e.  If  they  consent,  the  minister  can  come  over  from 
'taferry,  and  marry  us  to-morrow  night.  I  feel  I  cannot 
lain  behind  you." 

t  is  needless  to  attempt  to  describe  Charles  Maxwell's  joy 
le  listened  to  the  heroic  resolution  of  the  noble  girl.  They 
I  a  long  interview  with  her  father  and  mother ;  at  length 
y  consented  to  the  proposal  of  Alice,  to  be  united  to 
xwell  and  he  the  companion  of  his  exile. 
'  God  bless  you  both  ! "  said  the  father.  <<  It's  hard  to  let 
I  go  from  us,  darling,"  fondly  addressing  Alice,  **  but  it 
old  be  sin  in  us  to  keep  you  from  him.  Andy  Moore  can 
across  the  ferry  in  the  morning  to  get  over  the  minister." 
3n  the  next  evening  the  clergyman  who  officiated  in  Forta- 
ry  instead  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickson,  who  had  been  taken 
soner  as  a  rebel,  reached  Alice's  father's.  As  he  left  the 
)re  at  Stranglbrd  he  was  followed  by  George  Maooubrey, 
lo  had  noticed  his  crossing  the  ferry.  While  the  clergyman 
-ected  his  course  toward  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  he 
came  violently  excited. 
^'  He's  going  there/'  he  muttered,  "  for  no  good.    And  he's 

remain  all  night,  I  heard  him  say.  I'll  watch  him.  If 
at  skulking  villain  Maxwell  is  about  the  neighbourhood, 
ey  may  have  a  meeting  when  they- think  other  people  are  in 
eir  beds.  But  they  won't  deceive  me,  if  I  shoul4  be  cursed 
It  of  the  country  for  what  I  do.  Oh,  how  sweet  is  revenge, 
lOugh  only  enjoyed  by  anticipation  ! " 
Moore  quickly  entered  into  the  house,  and  reached  the  room 
St  as  the  marriage  ceremony  was  begun. 
**  Fly  1  fly  I "  he  exclaimed  to  Maxwell ;  **  Macoubrey 
Uowed  you  into  the  house,  and  now  he's  flyin'  like  a  mad- 
.an  to  the  town  to  raise  the  guard.  They'll  be  here  and  on 
}  unless  we  run  smart  for  it." 

Consternation  overwhelmed  the  party ;  for  a  moment  they 
new  not  what  to  do.  Maxwell  cast  his  arms  around  his 
itended  bride,  as  if  to  bear  her  off  with  him. 

"Come,  darling — come,  my  own  Alice,"  he  cried;  **  we 
ui  reach  the  boat  in  safety  with  God's  blessing.  In  France 
ou  will  become  my  wife,  and  till  then " 

^'No,  Charles,"  said  the  father;  *'she  is  yours,  and  your 
rife  she  shall  be,  but  not  now— now  you  must  be  separated. 
ihe  will  remain  till  better  days  unite  you ;  but,  for  God's 
ake,  flj  now — not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost." 

Her  mother  used  similar  language. 

'^Faiher-^motherl"  exclaimed  the  agonised  girl,  <*  I  cannot 
eave  him.  Let  me  go.  Let  my  brother  James  accompa&y 
18  till  he  sees  us  married,  and  he  can  return  to  you.  But 
lon't  keep  me  from  him :  my  heart  will  break  if  we're  parted. 
?l\  go  with  you,  Charles— I'm  ready." 

The  clergyman — who  had  been  conversing  hurriedly  aside 
irith  James  and  Andy  Moore,  who  left  the  room — ^here  in- 
f  rpoaed : — 

*'lt'B  a  great  extremity  in  which  we  are  involved  through 
.hat  ivretch,  Macoubrey ;  but  I  think  we  may  yet  escape  him, 
uid  overmatch  his  villanous  treachery.  Moore  is  off  to  act 
the  decoy.  He  will  lead  the  guard  to  Audley  Castle,  while 
Fames  sets  off  slowly  in  that  quarter  with  a  light,  to  which 
Moore  will  attract  the  notice  of  the  guard.  I  will  accompany 
four  daughter,"  he  said.  **  For  my  own  safety,  perhaps,  it  is 
u  well  I  should,  for  a  time,  cross  over  to  France.  Once 
we  reaoh  the  cutter — which  I  hope  we  will  without  being 


intercepted— I  will  perform  the  inttoruptied  ceremony.    Now' 
we  must  hurry  forth." 

We  need  not  deseribe  the  farewell  between  the  different 
parties.  Maxwell  and  his  noble-hearted  companion,  and  the 
clergyman,  struck  at  once  into  the  fields  in  their  rapid  flight 
-»>moving  away  as  far  as  possible  from  the  way  that  Macon«i 
brey  and  the  guard  might  be  advancing.  It  was  a  darli. 
night,  and  therefore  most  favourable  to  their  escape. 

Leaving  them  hastening  with  trembling  eagerness  toward- 
the  shore,  and  in  more  imminent  dfmger  than  even  they 
anticipated,  we  shall  follow  the  faithfrd  and  devoted  Moore 
in  his  rapid  pursuit  after  Macoubrey  into  Strangfofd. .  He 
reached  the  guardhouse  just  as  Maooubrey,  with  two  of  the 
guard  armed  to  the  teeth,  were  leaving  it. 
.  "  You're  here,  Maiiter  Macoubrey  I "  he  exclaimed  in  wdl- 
feigned  surprise ;  **  an'  I  thocht  you  .were  in  yo^ir  bed  while 
I  might  be  serving  you,  and  makin'  a  trifle  to  my  ain  hand 
the  night.    Whar  may  you  be  after  goin*,  sir  } " 

**  You're  the  fellow  I  saw  in  my  uncle's  the  other  night } 
What  do  you  want?  Where  have  you  been^'  sharply 
Interrogated  Macoubrey. 

**  'Deed  I'm  the  same  you  saw  in  your  unclfe's.  A  quiet 
man,  and  a  maist  kindly  man  he  is,  but  weak  in  his  way, 
and  much  overseen,  I'm  thinkin*.  But  it's  the  officer  I  want 
now,  and  I  want  him  smart,  too ;"  he  said,  pushing  into  the 
gusrdhouse.  '*  I'm  thinkin'  I  can  teU  him  whar  mair  than 
tiie  birds  are  lyin'  the  night — for  a  trifle." 

Macoubrey,  though  boiling  to  be  away,  suddenly  drew  to 
Moore. 

^*  The  officer  is  not  here,"  he  said,  *'  he's  not  returned  from 
Fortaferry ;  but  here's  Ms  substitute,"  pointing  to  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  guard;  ''tell  him  and  me  what  you've  got  to 
lay.    Be  quick  now." 

**  Then  if  i^  body  oould  taV  you  te  the  den  of  as  big  a  rebel 
IS  evet  sconced  from  a  hempen  cord,  what  might  he  get  for 
his  trouble }  Aye — an'  I  know  whar's  the  boat  that's  to  tak' 
him  and  the  silly  la^s  that's  been  made  his  wife  the  night. 
'Deed'* — giving  a  sudden  start  as  if  the  thought  had  just 
struck  him— *'nae  doubt  they're  makin'  to  his  den  this 
minute  before  they  tak'  to  the  boat." 

*^  A  hundred  guineas  is  the  reward  for  the  man  you  speak 
of,"  cried  Macoubrey.  "  But  we  know  where  he  is,  and  will 
have  the  bird  eaged  presently.  Come  along  with  us,  and 
you'll  not  want  reward." 

They  pushed  on  at  a  rapid  pace  into  the  country,  Macou- 
brey, in  silence,  taking  the  lead.  After  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  walk  Moore  qidokly  drew  up  to  Macoubrey. 

*'  See  you  yon,  maister }  Don't  you  see  the  movin*  light 
yonder  r" 

**  What  is  it  r'  quickly  asked  Macoubrey. 

*< 'Deed,  it's  the  bridegroom  and  his  bonnie  partner;  an' 
they  don't  think  we're  so  near.  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  it's  to  the  auld 
castle  they're  hurryin'  from  her  father's  whar  they've  beeh 
married.  I  left  the  house  as  they  were  made  man  an4.wife. 
I  heard  everything  through  the  floorin'  of  the  room  I  was  in, 
and  then  run  for  the  guard.  I'm  thinkin'  I'll  surely  be  well 
feed  for  my  wark  this  night.    Will  I,  maister  ?" 

<*  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  you  will.  But  let  us  into  the  fields, 
men,  and  after  them,"  said  Macoubrey,  dashing  at  once  into 
the  direction  of  the  supposed  fugitives. 

*<Tak'  a  fool's  advice,  maister,"  said  Moore,  '*  and  let  us 
divide.  You're  weel  armed,  an'  I've  a  guid  freen  in  this 
soncy  thorn  of  mine.  Let  these  ither  men  gang  away  nearte 
the  shore,  lest  the  party  yonder  beat  us  in  the  race  an'  mak' 
off  in  the  boat  which  is  lyin'  opposite  the  castle." 

!*  The  man  speaks  right,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  guard ;  <<  it 
would  be  best  for  us  to  separate." 

Accordingly  they  parted.    Moore  followed  closely  Maoou- 
brey, who,  frenzied  to   madness,  dashed  on,  pursuing  the- 
light.    He  was  about  making  a  spring  over  a  ditch,  when  in 
an  instant  Moore  struck  him  senseless^ to  the  earth  with  a 
powerful  blo^  from  the  huge  staff  he  carried. 

**  You'll  lie  quietly  there,  you  murderin'  spy,  afore  you 
push  on  further  the  night.    If  I  kilt  you  outright,  you'd  only 
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be  gettiii'  ■  good  Kckonin'  for  jtmi  rilUny.  Noo  I  mum  to 
man  mBut«r  James  with  the  light." 

He  tbon  drew  &om  bia  brewt  a  piitol  *iul  Gred  it— ■  pie- 
ooncerted  rigail.  between  him  and  AHce'i  brother,  Ai  the 
report  reached  the  eu  of  the  latter,  he  eitinguiahed  hi* 
Unthom  and  awiftlf  returned  to  hii  father'i  house.  Onlaide 
the  hoiue  Moore  waited  for  him. 

"  Haitter  Jamei,"  aaid  be,  "  all  ia  right.  You  did  your 
part  braTcly,  and  my  loncy  thorn  did  its  part  wee),  too,  by 
the  villain  that's  lyin'  ayont,  and  who'll  lie  there  for  a  while. 
Oang  to  bed  noo,  and  let  a'  be  quiet  when  the  guard  may 
oome.  By  tlUs  time  our  freens  are  safe,  I  hope,  in  the  boat. 
I  maon  look  to  my  ain  safety  toa  I'm  off  to  Annslong,  and 
they'll  be  handy  chieli  that  grip  Andy  Uoore  there." 

The  young  man  warmly  wrong  the  hand  of  the  bithfol 
fellow  at  they  separated. 


Msthewe,  Just  at  the  time  ha  oew  were  alarmed  bj&t 
appearance  of  the  cutter'a  barge.  Ee  hailed  the  bon  u  rzM 
shot  ahead  with  redoubled  speed. 

"  Boat  ahoy  I     Whoareyon>    Where  are  yon  gcnng  V 

"  Say  we're  the  '  Fanny,'  ""^'"g  oat  to  fish  at  the  K»-  -* 
■aid  Maxwell  to  the  iteexsman,  who  gare  the  anawei  aa^a-:, 
ingly.  At  the  same  time  the  oarsmen  continoed  their  Ti^^nra 
effort!,  and  the  boat,  like  an  arrow,  sped  alone,  ^'o'  >^  ■ 
happened  that  the  real  "fanny"  bad  reached  Fortaferr;  j^ 
as  Captain  Uathews  was  leaying,  and  this  fact,  together  wiij 
the  haste  of  the  boat  to  get  oat  of  hii  way,  connneed  t»iir^  lJ 
was  not  right.     Ee  therefore  again  huled  the  boat :  , 

"  Hillo,  Mend,  I  fancy  yoa've  mistaken  yotw  aams.  F^ 
up  till  I  speak  a  word.  Refuse  to  eaae  yoni  oan  at  r^ 
peril,  1  asy."  ' 

The  boat  sped  on.    The  oarsmen  pulled  now  for  life  mt 


Mesnwhile,  Maxwell  and  the  compsnions  of  his  flight 
leached  the  shore  without  interruption.  Thanks  to  Moore, 
Macoubtey  and  the  guard  were  far  bom  their  path.  The 
boat  lay  waiting  for  them,  and  urged  on  by  four  powerful 
towers,  it  sped  fast  towsnU  the  bar.'  AH  waa  darkneia  on 
the  waters,  and  no  noise  was  heard  save  the  quick  plaih  of 
the  oars,  or  the  whispers  of  the  fugitives  who  sat  close 
together  in  the  boat. 

Suddenly  the  steersman  bent  his  ear  eagerly  towards  the 
Portalerry  side  of  the  shore. 

"  Ease,  man  ;  ease  a  moment.  Hist '.  "  he  exclaimed,  in 
low  tones, 

A  boat  not  fifty  yards  distant  was  fsst  approaching  them. 
It  was  Captain  Uathews  in  his  ba^e,  crossing  &om  Porta- 
feny  to  his  vessel.  He  had  nu  out  a  little  way  towards  the 
bar  on  a  tour  of  inspection  and  was  now  returning. 

Ihe  advance  of  the  lugger's  boat  was  noticed  by  Ci^tain 


death.  There  was  a  sndden  flash  from  the  barge,  and  a 
repbrt.  Captain  Mathews  was  firing  on  the-  boat.  Instantl; 
Alice  lay  down  in  the  boat  by  the  directitm  of  Maxwell  ai 
his  companions,  while  ehot  after  shot  followed  them  in 
their  flight.  Fortunately  the  lugger's  boat  had  got  out  iJ 
pistol-range.  The  chase  had  continued  for  more  than  hill 
an  hour,  when  Maxwell,  who  had  been  watehing  with  intout 
anxiety  for  the  appearance  of  the  lugger,  nttetol  a  jojhl 


r  luggw.      We're  safe,   ihut 


"  Hurrah,  boys  !    there's 


aod!' 

A  triomphsnt  cheer  burst  from  the  hps  of  the  exhaiuted 
oarsmen.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  the  fbgicivea  were  on  boud 
the  smuggler.  Meantime  the  tirave  Cq>tain  Mathews  Leli 
on  the  pursuit  until  he  came  within  sight  of  the  logger.  Tii 
skipper  hailed  him  as  he  adTanoed ; 

"Hillo,  Captain  Mathews!  do  youhear^   Advance  anoila' 
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t-lengtii,  and  I'll  blow  70U  out  of  the  water.  We  hftve 
MOToa  to  sMtlc ;  bat  to-nigtit  you're  no  fui  oddi  agaiiut 
uad  we  sp»rtt  jarx." 

ortunatelr.  there  wu  no  occuion  to  fulfil  thii  threat.  The 
bot  of  the  luggei  wu  quicklT'  weighed  ;  her  expanded  ttUt 
ght  th«  &e«h«ning  bteeie  from  land,  ud,  dMbing  through 
wMen,  ahfl  wu  aoon  fai  distant  Erom  her  punuer,  and 


reached  the  French  cout.  On  the  day  of  landing,  Charln 
and  hia  affianced  devoted  bride  were  united  in  marriage. 
He  entered  the  French  arm;,  and  afterwardi  became  dit- 
tinguiahed  u  a  gallant  and  able  aoldier.  General  Maxwell 
and  hia  wife  itUl  IItb,  highly  honoured,  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  and  bleaaed  in  the  midat  of  a  happy  and  united 


THE    BANKS    OF    THE    OHIO. 


BK*  ia  DO  parallel  in  European  biatory  to  the  tale  of  the 
rwtb  and  prt^teia  of  auch  atatea  aa  our  Ohio,  Indiana, 
1  Ksntucky,  which  haTe  epmng  up  u  if  by  magic.  Leaa 
in  ninety  yenn  ^0,  not  a  white  man  breaUied  within  the 
lita  of  plmoe*  which  toon  were  to  be  cotered  with  citica 


their  barbarism — are  gone ;  and  we  can  little  regret  them.  It 
baa  been  truly  laid,  that  "  pity,  which  the  Indian  can  feel  at 
another  moment  u  deeply,  perhaps  u  benignly,  u  a  white 
man,  aeemg,  and  ia,  during  the  torture,  entirely  unknown — u 
much,  indeed,  aa  if  it  bad  neTcr  entered  into  hia  nature." 


and  the  aigna  of  cultiTation.  Wondroua  hare  been  the 
dumgea  ainee  that  day.  The  nide  exuberance  of  nature  baa 
yielded  to  the  patient  labour  of  the  woodsman ;  peaceful  flocks 
and  herda  are  seen,  where  then  were  the  wild  animals  of  the 
foieat ;  the  bnay  hum  of  bnaineu  la  heard,  where  the  yell  of 
Indian  warriors  but  yealerday  seemed  t«  awake  the  echoes. 
&U  1)  changed  aave  the  watercouraea,  the  billa,  and  the  tradi- 
tions which  still  hover  over  the  land  like  a  mantle  of  romance 
and  myitery. 

The  red-akins,  the  prowling  Indiana,  who  claimed  a  aove- 
reigntj  over  theae  dark  deep  forests— a  sovereignty  they  strove 
to  maintain  by  the  exerciae  of  every  cruelty  which  the  mind 
t^  conoeiTe,  by  the  display  of  a  patience,  an  indomitable 
ene^  which  might  invest  them  with  psnnanent  intereat  but  for 


His  mind  i«  willingly  given  up  to  the  intoxication  of  paaaion, 
and  cruelty,  in  its  most  atrocious  and  fiendish  character, 
reigna  predominant.  The  familiar  of  a  Spaniah  inqniaitiim 
haa  aometimea  moistened  the  lips  of  a  heretic  stretched  upon 
the  rack — the  buccaneer  of  the  tropica  has  relented  over  the 
contumacious  prisoner  gaeping  to  death  nnder  his  lashea  and 
heated  pincen ;  but  it  is  said  that  there  ia  no  instance  of  an 
Indian  when  torturing  a  priaoner  at  the  stake,  the  torture  once 
begun,  being  moved  to  compaaaion,  or  to  regard  with  any 
feelings  but  those  of  exultation  and  joy  the  agoniea  of  hia 

It  ia  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  a  atnggle  of 
■ome  fifty  years— bloody,  fearful,  perilous,  full  of  suffering  and 
horror— they  hare  diiappeaied ;  not  that  this  happy  rqion 
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should  now,  when  it  k  ftmUing  and  prosperous,  still  retain,  in 
memorj  of  its  early  history,  the  strange  appellation  of  the 
Bark  and  Bloody  Ground. 

Those  were  terrible. days,  when  no  man  could  go  from  home 
without  expecting  that,  in  his  absence,  the  red  men,  who 
spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  might  come  down  like  a  wolf  on 
the  fold,  and  deal  death  on  all  hands ;  when,  day  after  dayc 
the  colonists  were  compelled  to  leaye  the  hoe  and  the  plough, 
and,  clutching  the  rifle,  do  battle  for  their  homes  and  families 
from  behind  palisadoes  and  logs,  or,  uniting  in  large  bodies, 
go  forth  and  fight,  with  yaried  success— with  fbarfiil  loss  and 
^laughter  sometimes,  as  at  the31ue  Licks. 

There  is  scarcely  one  spot  now  inhabited  and  cultivated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  which  has  not  its  tale  of  woe  and 
msssacre  to  tell.  To  gire  a  faint  idea  of  what  this  part  of 
our  continent  was  in  the  early  days  of  its  settlement  many 
tales  of  massacre  might  be  told.  One  narratiye  will,  however, 
sufilce.  It  happened  in  1787,  at  the  house  of  widow  Scraggs. 
This  person  occupied  a  double  cabin  In  a  very  lonely  part  of 
the  country.  One  room  was  inhabited  by  the  old  lady  herself, 
together  with  two  adult  sons,  and  a  widowed  daughter  with 
a  baby  at  the  breast ;  the  other  room  contained  two  girls 
between  sixteen  and  twenty,  and  one  about  eight. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  One  of  the  unmarried  daugh* 
ters  was  busy  at  the  loom.  All  the  others,  one  son  excepted, 
were  asleep.  Some  signs  of  strange  import  had  alarmed  him. 
Owls  had  cried  to  eadi  other  from  the  adjoining  wood  most 
mysteriously.  The  horses  in  the  pound,  near  the  house,  had 
snorted  and  shown  uneasiness,  as  if  some  terrific  object  were 
near  at  hand.  The  young  man  ftilt  yery  mueh  inclined  to 
wake  his  brother,  but  he  Was  not  certain,  and  he  waited. 
Suddenly,  however,  he  heard  steps  in  the  yard,  followed  by 
several  knocks  at  the  door,  with  the  usual  expression,  *'  Who 
keeps  house?"  in  plain  English.  The  young  man  imme- 
diately supposed  that  it  iras  some  benighted  settlers,  and 
advanced  to  the  door  to  open  it.  But  the  widow  Scraggs 
sprang  from  hetbed,  and  declared,  from  her  long  experience  of 
the  frontier,  that  they  were  Indians.  She  then  awoke  her 
other  son,  and  the  two  yoimg  men  taking  their  rifies  prepared 
to  do  battle. 

The  Indians  now  began  to  thunder  with  moro  violence, 
no  longer  concealing  their  tnie  character.  A  shot  from  a 
loophole,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  started  them,  however,  to 
cover.  But  they  soon  found  the  door  of  the  other  cabin 
containing  the  three  daughters,  and  upon  this  the  rifles  eould 
not  be  brought  to  bear.  Soine  nails  from  the  yard  fence 
enabled  the  red-skins  to  force  the  door  off  its  hinges,  and  the 
three  girls  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Indians.  One,  who  was 
in  bed,  Was  secured  ;  but  the  eldest,  who  had  been  working 
at  the  loom,  fought  with  a  knif)?,  and  killed  an  Indian,  before 
she  herself  was  tomahawked.  The  little  girl,  meanwhile,  who 
had  not  been  noticed  by  the  IndianSi  ran  out  into  the  yard, 
and  might  easily  have  effected  her  escape,  had  she  taken 
advantage  of  the  darkness  and  fied ;  but,  instead  of  so  doing, 
the  terrified  little  creature  ran  round  the  house,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  citing  out  that  her  sisters  were  killed.  The 
brothers,  unable  to  hear  her  cries  without  risking  every- 
thing for  her  defence,  rushed  to  the  door,  and  were  preparing 
to  sally  out  to  her  assistance,  when  their  mother  threw  herself 
before  them,  and  calmly  declared  that  the  child  must  be  left 
to  her  fate,  that  the  sally  would  sacrifice  the  lives  of  all  the 
rest,  without  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  little  girl.  Just 
then  the  little  girl  shrieked,  then  moaned,  and  then  all 
was  over.  Then  the  crackling  of  flames  was  heard,  with  a 
fierce  and  terrible  yell  from  the  Indians,  a  cry  of  triumt>h  at 
their  having  fired  the  division  of  the  houte  inhabited  by  the 
daughters,  of  which  they  were  masters. 

The  position  of  the  colonists  was  now  fearful  in  the  extreme. 
The  whole  house,  which  was  dry  and  inflammable,  was  in 
flames;  and  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  it  or  perish. 
There  was  a  chance  of  escape  in  the  one  instance,  while  in  the 
other  their  fate  was  certain  and  terrible.  The  rapid  approach 
of  the  flames  cut  short  their  momentary  suspense.  The  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  widow,  supported  by  her  son,  tried 


to  cross  the  fence  at  one  point,  while  ha  daagjhter,  carrys* 
her  child  in  her  arms,  and  attended  by  the  yoonger  of 'Jl? 
brothers,  ran  in  a  different  direction. 

The  blazing  roof  shed  a  light  over  the  yard  but  IhtLr 
inferior  to  that  of  day,  and  the  savages  were  distinctly  se^g 
awaiting  the  approach  of  their  victims.  The  old  lady  vir 
permitted  to  reach  the  stile  ommolested,  but,  in  the  act  4 
crossing,  received  several  balls  in  her  breast,  and  fell  dead 
The  son,  more  fortunate,  by  extraordinary  agility  efectsd 
his  escape.  The  other  party  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ftix? 
unhurt ;  but  in  the  act  of  crossing  were  vigorously  aasaOed  Vr 
several  Indians,  who,  throwing  down  their  guns,  mahed  i:;  :c 
them  with  their  tomahawks.  The  young  man  defcftded  hit 
sisters  gallantly,  firing  upon  the  enemy  as  they  approachei, 
and  then  wielding  the  butt  of  his  rifle  with  a  fury  ttn 
drew  their  whole  attention  on  himself,  gave  hia  sister  ss 
opportunity  of  effecting  her  escape.  He  quickly  fell,  howniu. 
under  the  axes  of  his  enemies,  and  was  found  scalped  asd 
mangled  frightfully  in  the  morning.  The  elder  broths',  th: 
married  sister  and  her  infant,  were  all  that  escaped  ;  for  tho^ 
who  went  in  chase  of  the  girl  of  sixteen,  taking  unfortunate:7 
a  bloodhound  with  them,  gave  the  alarm  to  the  Indians,  vb: 
slaughtered  the  unfortunate  creature.  Not  one  of  the  Indiac.!. 
however,  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 

Few  rivers  exhibit  more  pleasing  characteristics  than  t^ 
Ohio ;  the  Belle  Rttfikre,  as  it  is  called  by  the  French.  In  tbe 
early  days  its  pellucid  waters,  smooth  and  glassy,  glided  ami^ 
endless  forests,  vast  solitudes  and  cane-brakes,  dangercnj 
indeed  to  the  traveller.  But  soon  signs  of  lifie  and  civilisaii(;i 
were  noted.  Men  in  rugged  coats  and  of  wild  mien  landed  « 
tempting  spots  and  began  to  lay  open  the  forest.  The  water 
began  to  be  covered  by  men  moving  along  in  Tarlous  ways. 
There  was  the  Alleghany  skiff,  the  dugout  (formed  from  a  singit 
tree),  theptro^we,  the  keel-boat,  the  covered  sled,  the  flat-bo&L 
and  every  other  kind  of  transport  which  the  ingenuity  of  nuu 
could  devise.  The  broad-horn  was  one  of  the  most  origin^ 
It  was  a  kind  of  floating  house,  as  broad  as  it  was  long,  wi± 
rooms  for  man  and  beast,  for  cattle  and  horses,  and  dogs  and 
pigs.  It  had  neither  bow  nor  stem,  neither  starboard  nor 
larboard,  so  that  if  it  struck  the  shore  and  was  puahed  off,  i: 
was  always  ready  for  a  start. 

fhere  was  much  travelling  on  the  Ohio,  and  in  spring  the 
scene  was  delicious.  Gigantic  sycamores,  the  growth  of  ages. 
trees  of  varied  leaf  and  hue  lined  the  Way,  except  whete,  here 
and  there,  some  little  receding  cove,  some  little  prairie, 
covered  by  wild  flowers,  varied  the  scene.  There  was  noi  a 
living  soul  to  be  seen  for  hmidreds  of  mUes.  And  yet  behind 
these  trees,  lurking  in  these  beaudfhl  prairies,  were  hordes  of 
wild  men,  troops  of  savage  beasts ;  and  many  a  terrible  adven- 
ture might  be  recorded,  of  which  that  river  was  the  theairc. 
The  roving  bands  of  Indians  were  constantly  hovering  upc-o 
either  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  decoyxc^ 
boats  ashore  under  various  pretences,  and  murdering  or 
taking  captive  all  who  were  on  board.  A  sharf)  look-out  wu 
therefore  kept,  &nd  if  the  smoke  of  a  flre  was  seen  ascending  in 
thick  wreaths  above  the  trees,  or  floating  in  thin  masses  oy& 
the  bed  of  the  river,  that  spot  was  avoided.  But  the  Indisiu 
were  so  cunning  that  all  the  precautions  in  the  world  did 
not  suffice  entirely  to  defeat  them.  They  would  aet  white 
prisoners  on  the  bank,  who,  to  save  their  own  lives,  would 
delude  others  to  captivity  and  death. 

Many  traders  ventured  long  Journeys  along  the  Ohio  in 
boats,  and  escaped  unhurt,  but  only  by  persevering  in  their 
determination  to  resist  all  temptation.  Bat  the  Indians  were 
not  the  only  dangers  of  that  wilderness  of  woods  and  waten. 
Inundations  were  common,  and  it  was  considered  a  good  joke 
on  the  Ohio  when  2eph  Hagg  told  of  his  tying  a  boat  to  a 
tree,  and  awaking  in  the  morning  with  liimself  fifty  feet  up 
in  the  air,  the  inundation  having  fallen  and  left  tiie  lofty  tree 
bare.  The  inundations  of  the  Ohio  were  very  heavy  some* 
times.  The  gigantic  trees  on  the  bottoms,  as  they  are  called 
in  the  language  of  the  West,  stood  midway  in  the  waten ;  the 
banks  of  the  river  could  nowhere  be  seen ;  and  then,  whoi 
the  snbsidittg  of  the  waters  came,  the  scene  was  serious  indeed. 
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[t  became  t&en  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  manage  the 
>ad-hom8.  The  increased  Telocity  of  the  ciurrent,  the 
dies;  the  whirlpools,  the  new  currents  caused  by  the  force 
the  pent-up  waters,  made  them  unmanageable.  If  a  village 
U9  seen,  it  could  only  be  distinguished  by  the  chimneys  and 
)fs  peering  above  the  waters,  while  boats  were  moving  to 
d  fro,  removing  women  and  children  and  all  valuables  to 
e  hills.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  periodical  inuiida- 
•ns  of  the  Nile  will  scarcely  form  a  just  conception  of 
e  overflowing  of  an  American  river  bordered  by  Immense 
rests. 

Often  a  fleet  of  boats,  encouraged  by  i^umbers,  would  go 
me  distance  inland,  and  anchor  over  some  cane-brake  or 
*llow,  a  good  distance  from  the  river,  and  then  encamp  on  i^ 
tie  hill  until  the  waters  showed  some  sign  of  subsiding, 
lis  scene  would  present  features  quite  novel  to  us.  There 
3uld  be  seen  boats,  with  pigs  and  sheep  for  New  Orleans, 
rgoes  of  emigrants  for  Bois  lBrul6,  loads  of  boards  and 
anks,  of  cider  and  whiskey.  A  fair  was  knocked  up  on 
ese  occasions,  and  <'a  deal  of  traiHc"  was  done;  so  that 
'tween  fighting,  drinking,  gambling,  and  trading,  the  time 
ould  pass  pretty  swiftly.  Sometimes  they  would  have  a 
ince,  or  they  have  been  known  to  improve  the  occasion  by 
iarkening  to  some  zealous  preacher  about  to  establish  liim- 
iK  in  the  dark  backwoods.  Then  the  wooden  trumpet^ 
ould  sound,  as  a  signal  that  the  inundation  was  abating, 
id  away  these  strange  customers  would  go  on  their  several 
turneya. 

How  the  scene  has  changed !  Look  at  that  quiet  farm-house 
•presented  in  our  engraving  (p.  93).  That  spot  was  once  a 
lick  and  tangled  wood,  the  lair  of  the  panther,  the  hiding- 
lace  of  the  Shawnee.  But  no  more  shall  the  sound  of  the 
rar-whoop  be  heard  in  the  land.  Boats  still  float  on  the 
^hio,  but  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  Village  spires,  thatched 
}ofa,  open  fields,  roads,  cultivated  grounds,  and  large  and 
opulous  cities,  now  stand  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio; 
nd  the  sound  of  village  bells,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  the 
leating  of  sheep  are  heard,  where  the  shriek  and  horrid  cry 
f  the  dark  man  of  the  woods  was  once  so  frequently  dis- 
bguished. 

Instead  of  the  broad-horn,  the  steamer  now  hurries  up  and 
own  the  stream,  while  merrily  sing  the  boatmen  of  the  Ohio, 


on  the  great  wood-rafli  which  they  thus  convey  to  the  large 
towns  and  sea-ports  belo#.  The  change  k  pleasingi  satis- 
factory, and  agreeable.  A  fierce  and  terrible  battle-  ground  has 
become  the  abode  of  peace  and  plenty ;  civilisation  and  her 
handmaid  Christianity  overspread  the  land,  which  now  feeds 
and  supports  millions  of  men,  instead  of  barely  giving  life  to 
some  few  hundreds  of  yelling  savages. 

The  fate  of  the  red  man  is  sad,  but  it  is  inevitable.  Where 
he  has  accepted  civilisation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cherokees,  he 
is  saved;  he  has  government  and  education;  he  cultivates 
fields,  and  wanders  no  more ;  and  his  villages,  once  the  scene 
of  torture  and  violence,  are  inhabited  by  men  who,  once 
savages,  are  now  civilised,  with  churches,  preachers,  books, 
newspapers— all  the  work  of  their  own  race.  But  when  the 
red- skins  stick  obstinately  to  their  traditions,  defend  every 
inch  of  land  to  the  last — kill,  scalp,  bum,  and  destroy  the 
colonists  at  every  opportimity,  and  play,  in  fact,  the  part  of 
wild  and  savage  beasts — they  must  perish.  The  creation  of 
new  states,  where  the  wearied  millions  of  Europe  may  find 
new  life  and  independence,  cannot  be  checked  because  the 
Shawnees,  Creeks,  and  Comanches  wish  to  stick  to  their  old 
habits.  They  may  resist  on  the  frontiers  for  a  while,  while 
fighting  against  only  one  or  two  men,  like  Boone,  or  Hanrod, 
or  Wurtzel;  but  they  mi;st  soon  yield  as  population  pro- 
gresses, and  in  the  course  of  time  their  old  land  shall  know 
them  no  more,  and  every  fertile  and  likely  spot  of  land  on  the 
great  continent  of  North  America  be  4s  safe,  as  civilised,  as 
progressive,  as  rich,  and  as  productive  of  men  and  things,  aa 
are  now  the  shores  of  the  ^* Beautiful  River" — the  banks  of 
the  great  Ohio. 

The  state  of  Ohio  is  about  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of 
portugl^l.  It  contains  hills,  mountains,  plains,  woods,  forests. 
Its  climate  is  colder  in  winter,  and  warmer  in  summer,  than 
England.  It  produces  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
tobacco  and  cotton,  English  fruits^  grapes^  and  wine.  Bears 
f^d  deer  are  numerous.  Its  population  is  nearly  two  millions. 
It  was  only  permanently  setUed  in  1788.  Its  capital  is 
Columbus,  on  the  Scioto  river,  on  a  spot  which  in  1812  was 
covered  by  trees.  Its  great  city  is  Cincinnati,  where  a  great 
trade  is*  carried  on ;  its  excellent  University  of  Athens  is 
celebrated  in  America.  It  contains  some  ruins  very  much 
like  those  found  by  Stephens  in  Yucatan. 


THE  IMPERIAL  THEONE  OF  RUSSIA. 


Lt  a  time  when  the  crooked  policy  of  the  Bmperor  of  all  the 
lussias  has  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe,  checked  the  bene- 
icial  growth  of  commerce,  and  put  a  stop — for  a  brief  period 
•nly,  it  is  to  be  hoped — to  the  onward  miMrch  of  human  progress, 
ome  particulars  respecting  his  throne  of  state  may  not  be 
rithout  interest.  This  magnificent  emblem  of  imperial  autho- 
ity,  which  is  represented  in  our  engraving,  is  in  the  hall  of  the 
Creml,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  Kremlin,  at  Moscow. 
Nearly  all  geographers  and  travellers  have  made  great  mistakes 
rith  regard  to  this  building,  some  representing  it  as  a  monu« 
aent,  and  others  as  a  chateau  or  a  palace.  The  Kremlin  of 
Moscow,  like  that  of  St.  Petersburg  and  other  Russian  cities, 
B  an  immense  citadel,  a  sort  of  forttded  square,  enclosing  within 
U  precincts  all  that  the  inhabitants  hold  most  sacred ;  such  as 
thuTches,  convents,  palaces,  treasures,  araenals,  the  holy  synod, 
he  senate,  the  residence  of  the  patriarchs,  etc.  Bmcted  upon 
I  hill,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
tf oskwa,  the  Kremlin  forms  a  polygon  surrounded  by  boule- 
rards,  the  largest  of  which,  a  magnificent  promenade,  has 
)0me  the  name  of  Alexander's  Garden  since  1822. 

Let  us  enter  this  heart  of  the  city  of  Moscow,  noticing  each 
)oition  in  detail ;  make  our  way  through  the  cluster  of 
churches,  convents,  and  palace^ ;  and  penetrate  to  the  Grano- 
ritaia  Falata,  or  angular  palace.  It  is  so  named  because  its 
ixterior  is  cut  into  a  great  number  of  faces.  The  Muscovites 
regarded  it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  two  centuries 
^go.    In  the  present  day,  however,  it  is  little  more  than  a 


curiosity  in  their  estimation — ^though  a  national  curiosity,  and 
preserved  with  something  like  the  sacredness  of  a  palladium. 
This  strange  pal^e  is  composed  of  a  singtdar  hall,  supported 
in  the  centre  by  an  enormous  pillar,  towards  which  the 
portions  of  the  roof  technically  called  voussures,  or  covings, 
descend  and  converge. 

Historical  associations  of  varied  interest  cluster  round  this 
spot.  On  the  right  we  see  the  throne  of  the  Russian  emperor, 
forming,  by  its  magnificence,  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
feeble  light  which  comes  through  the  small  windows.  It  has 
been  erected  within  a  comparatively  short  period  in  the  place 
of  that  of  ancient  emperors.  Hence  its  ornamentation  is 
altogether  in  the  modern  style.  Our  engraving  represents  the 
back.  The  ten  circular  devices  which  occupy  the  sides  of  the 
square  are  the  emblems  of  the  states  which  have  been  suc- 
eessively  incorporated  with  the  empire,  which  is  denoted  by 
the  two-headed  eagle  in  the  centre,  with  the  imperial  crown 
above.  This  eagle  appears  again  at  the  top,  over  the  figure  of 
fit.  George  or  St.  Michael,  which  bears  some  personal  resem- 
blance to  the  present  emperor.  The  richness  of  the  columns, 
the  arabesques,  and  other  embellishments,  is  rendered  suffi- 
ciently apparent  by  our  illustration. 

It  is  upon  this  throne  that,  after  the  ceremony  of  consecra- 
tion, the  czar  receives  the  homage  of  the  clergy,  the  court, 
and  the  dignitaries  of  state.  Thence  he  goes  forth  to  the  grand 
festival,  where,  according  to  ancient  usage,  he  is  waited  upon 
by  his  most  distinguished  officers  and  chamberlains.     This 
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thrcne  U  to  th«  RiutiMU  tha  iTiiibol  of  both  temporal  tnd      the  day  in  which  theii  emperm  ihall  be  the  ■ovanp  Ki 
■piriuul  powei;  for  thn  cuu  ii  it  once  their  emperoi  ud     ponttffof  the  whole  modem  worid,jiutu  the  Roowa*  of  «l<i. 
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pope— the  tOTenign  of  their  bodiei  and  theii  louli.  Toward*  after  haring  found  ft  ikull  in  tlw  fotmdation  of  the  Oapitol, 
thia  throne,  m  toward!  a  donbla  •nn,  the  ejrei  of  forty  looked  from  oentuy  to  ceiturj  ibr  the  nniTenal  dominatian 
miUiona  of  Sl«Toni«ni  turn  with  rerermw,  while  they  await     of  tbeit  empire. 
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CAVERN      WELIS      OF      T  TJ  C  A  T  A  N. 

^TER,  ift  one  of  those  artidei  on  nhicb  often  depend  th«  CkTlliaed  people,  welli  ind  Unki  Mid  irtificial  water-Mnme* 

ole  "wealth,  indoBtry,  »nd  cziitence  o£&  country.    What  do  were  mule  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency.    ThcM  resonree* 

not  oire  to  thii  one  element,  and  how  punful  would  be  have  diiippewed  with  the  race  which  made  them,  and  the 

r  position  if  we  were  euddenly  cat  off  irom  communication"  wretched  European  goTemmenti  which  followed  have  not 

^  *ii  abundant  inpply  of  the  article  t    Some  countiiee  hiTo '  supplied  their  place.    During;  the  rainy  aeuon  a  imall  anpply 

fared  much  from  temporary  deprivation  of  genial  sbowert ;  ii  obtained  from  natural  hollowa  and  aitiflcial  tanki ;  but 
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drought  ha*  brought  maladies  and  devastation ;  but  rarely  is  this  over,  they  would  be  entirely  destitute,  were  it  not  for 

there  remarked  so  total  an  absence  of  the  element  sain  portions  those  vast  reeervi^irs  which  nature  hu  provided  in  the  very 

of  modem  Yucatan.    This  remarkable  seat  of  ancient  empire,  bowels  of  the  earth,  whence,  by  the  exercise  of  immense 

this  field  of  min^  cities,  where  aqueducts  and  water-tanks  labour   and   exemplary   patience,   a   scanty  supply  can   be 

ire  often  found,  is  singularly  wanting  in  natural  supplies  of  obtained.    The  difference  between  a  country  in  the  hands  of 

water.    In  past  times,  when  the  country  was  inhabited  by  a  the  ene^etic  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  one  poMeued  by  the 
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effeminate  Mexicani,  is  illustrate  by  a  comparison  between 
the  great  Croton  aqueduct  and  the  priaaltlve  resolirces  of  the 
Yueatanese. 

Mr.  Stephens  informs  us  that  the  village  of  Telchaquillo  is 
wholly  supplied  with  water  from  a  cave  round  which  the 
houses  of  the  village  have  been  buUt,  the  origin  of  the  hamlet 
being  probably  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  cave.  From  a 
little  distance  the  spot  appears  level  and  flat,  and  the  traveller 
is  often  startled  to  behold  women  vralking  across  the  square 
with  cantaros  on  their  heads,  and  disappearing  as  if  by  a  stage 
trick.  A  closer  inspection,  however,  shows  a  Tast  orifice,  like 
the  mouth  of  a  cave,  and  down  this  five  hundred  steps,' 
descending  beneath  a  huge  arched  roof,  sixty  feet  high,  to  the 
water,  are  discerned.  The  whole  is  illuminated  ftom  the 
entrance.  The  well  is  apparently  exhaustless,  but  never  rises 
or  falls,  except  a  little  during  rain.  Women,  who  in  savage 
and  semi-savage  states  are  always  tbe  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water,  are  continually  ascending  and  descending  to 
supply  the  wants  of  a  whole  community.  Swallows  fly  in  and 
out,  and  give  additional  life  to  the  scene. 

At  the  ruins  of  Xooch,  there  is  a  well,  even  more  curious, 
which  was,  it  is  believed,  the  sole  dependence  of  a  large  and 
populous  city.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  knew  little 
of  it,  but  described  it  as  fft  vast  subterraneous  structure,  adorned 
vnth  sculptured  figures,  an  Immense  table  of  polished  stone, 
and  a  plaza  with  coluq^^  supporting  a  vaulted  roof;  and  it 
was  said  to  have  a  subtWFMieoua  road,  which  led  to  the  village 
of  Mani,  twenty-seveu  miles  distant.  Stephens  visited  it,  and 
brought  a  true  aoeount,  In  the  centre  of  a  grove  of  trees,  so 
thick  as  to  be  close  and  sultry,  without  a  breath  of  air,  is  a 
great  circular  cavity  or  opening  in  the  earth,  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  deep,  with  trees  and  bushes  growing  out  of  the  bottom 
and  sides,  and  rising  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  was  a 
wild-looking  place,  with  i^  fimoifUli  mysterious,  and  almost 
fearful  appearance.  Tbis  cavity  was  the  entn^nce  to  the  pan, 
or  well.  At  one  pomer  was  a  rude  natural  opening  in  a  great 
mass  of  limestone  rock,  low  ^i  narrow,  through  which 
rushes  constantly  %  powerful  current  of  wind,  agitating  the 
branches  and  leaves  in  the  area  without.  This  is  the  mouth 
of  the  well ;  an4  so  violent  iff  the  wind  as  to  cause  the 
incautious  intruder,  who  is  unprepared,  to  be  driven  back 
gasping  for  breath.  I^ng  Strips  of  tl^e  castor-oil  plant  are 
used  to  visit  it.  The  entrance  is  about  three  feet  high,  end 
four  or  five  wide,  descending  at  an  angle  of  about  fifteen 
degrees ;  and  it  must  be  en^ed  on  your  hands  and  knees, 
with  this  strong  current  of  air  against  you,  like  the  crocodile 
mummy  pits  of  9gypt,  A  single  track  in  the  floor,  worn 
inches  deep  by  the  treading  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  the 
citizens  of  the  ruined  city,  and  the  roof  blackened  by  myriad 
torches,  prove  the  well  to  have  been,  at  one  time,  the  only 
watering-place  of  ancient  Xooch.  A  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
advance,  the  passage  widens,  and  rises  to  twice  a  man's  height, 
while  the  air  is  still  and  the  temperature  warm.  Vast  stalactite 
pillars  rotmd  a  huge  vaulted  chamber  succeed,  after  you  have 
passed  many  passages,  and  a  stone  the  Indians  call  a  meta. 
Further  on,  you  climb  a  high  broken  piece  of  rocki  and  then 
crawl  through  i^  long  niMryqw  fissure,  leading  to  a  rugged  per- 
pendicular hole  t)»ree  Qf  fbnr  feet  in  diameter,  with  steps 
worn  in  the  rock,  where  the  heat  is  terri4e*  Descending 
this,  you  reach  a  ledge  of  rocks,  with  ^  yawning  cliasm  on 
the  left.  Some  rude  logs,  laid  along  the  engei  with  a  pole  for 
a  railing,  serve  as  a  bridge ;  crossing  this,  the  passage  turns  to 
the  right,  narrowing  to  three  feet  in  both  height  and  width, 
.  and  descending  rapidly.  The  air  is  now  close  and  faint.  The 
labour,  fatigue,  and  exertion,  are  awful.  At  the  end  of  fifty  feet 
it  again  doubles,  contracts,  and  descends  to  a  spacious  cavern, 
after  which  there  is  another  perpendicular  hole,  leading,  by 
means  of  a  rude  and  rickety  ladder,  to  a  steep,  low,  crooked, 
and  crawling  passage,  descending  until  opened  inti  a  large 
broken  chamber,  in  which  is  a  deep  hole  or  basin  of  water, 
with  a  p^le  ever  it  to  lesn  on  to  fill  the  gourds.  This  watering- 
place  is  now  not  used,  as  there  are  no  inhabitants  in  Xcoch, 
but  there  are  t^o  others  in  daily  use  qtute  as  extraordinary. 

The  first  visited  is  that  of  Chach.    We  have  said  that 


women  in  Yucatan  draw  the  water.    But  in  Chadi  tlie  USaac 
is  too  great  for  the  fair  sex.    Ton  first  descend  wl  hole  brt 
perpendicular  ladder,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  great  eat^n. 
then  a  second  almost  jMsrpendictilar  descent,  a  restxn^'Pl^^ 
then  a  hole  two  hundred  feet  deep,  then  a  low  narrow  paa&s^t 
which  enlarges  and  eentracts,  a  great  chaam,  anotbfir  pe 
pendicular  hole,  another  low  crawling  passage,   said  thm  -. 
basin  of  water,  which  is  the  well.  The  toiling  Indiana  bearb: 
their  torches,  some  above  and  some  below  in  the  deep  hollov- 
sounding  shafts,  give  the  place  a  strange  unearthly  appeara&r>. 
The  whole  length  from  the  mouth  of  the  well    is    fiftees 
hundred  feet,  and  the  water-carriers  having  to  crawl,  do  cot 
carry  the  calabashes  on  their  shoulders,  but  suspended  frrssn 
their  heads.    This  weU  was  the  sole  means  of  obtaining  water 
in  Chach. 

At  Bolenchen  (Baku,  nine,  and  ekm,  wells),  the  popnlad.3c 
during  the  rainy  season  is  supplied  from  nine  circular  opec- 
ings  of  no  great  depth  in  the  rocki  which  have  collected  th^ 
population  around.   But  in  the  dry  season  there  is  no  resooree 
but  the  great  well  of  which  we  give  an  engraving  (p.  ^T). 
The  entrance  to  this  cavern  is  broad  and  lofty,  under  a  bold 
ledge  of  rock,  following  which  for  about  sixty  feet  by  torch- 
light, you  descend  twenty  feet  by  a  !i4der.  All  light  from  ihs 
entrance  is  now  lost,  but  the  edge  of  a  vast  perpendicular 
descent  is  reached  directly,  to  the  very  bottom  of  which  a 
strong  body  of  light  is  thrown  from  a  hole  in  the  surface.     A 
huge  laddert  of  the  most  primitive  description,  descends  tc 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft.    It  is  seventy  feet  by  twelve,  and 
fashioned  of  the  trunks  of  young  pines,  lashed  together,  and 
supported  all  the  way  down  by  horizontal  tnmks,  fastened  to 
the  rock.    The  ladder  is  double,  having  two  seta  or  flights  of 
rounds,  divided  by  a  middle  partition,  and  the  whole  fabric  is 
lashed  together  by  withes.    "It  was,"  says  Stephens,  "tcit 
steep,  precarious,  X  and   insecure.      Our  Indians  began   the 
descent,  but  the  foremost  had  scarcely  got  his  head  below  the 
surface,  before  one  of  the  rounds  slippedt  and  he  only  sared 
himself  by  clinging  to  another.   The  ladder  having  been  made 
when  the  withes  were  green,  these  were  now  dry,  cracked, 
and  some  of  them  broken."   Mr.  Stephens  soon  reached  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  as  represented  in  our  engraving,  but  this 
is  only  the  beginning  of  the  cave.    We  now  quote  ^e  word^ 
of  one  who  himself  visited  the  place  since  Stephens,  and  on 
whom  we  can  fully  rely : — 

.   "  We  are  as  yet  bi^t  at  the  mouth  of  the  well,  which  is 
called  Xtacumbi  Xunan  (La  Sefiora  Bscendida),  and  here 
we  must  pause  to  explain  these  wprds.     Every  year,  just 
as  the  nine  wells  are  at  their  last  gasp,  the  ladders  undergo 
a  thorough  renewal,  which  done,  a  great  fke  is  held  in  the 
cavern  at  the  foot  of  this  ladder.  The  walls  of  a  lofty  chamber,     | 
with  overhanging  roof  and  level  floor,  on  the  side  leading  to 
the  ten  wells,  are  ornamented  with  branches  and  hung  with 
lights,  and  the  whole  village  coines  out  with  refreshments  and 
music.    Now  be  it  told,  that  in  the  town  of  Bolenchen  dwelt, 
many  years  ago,  an  Indian  lady  of  great  wealth  and  many 
possessions,  who  had,  however,  above  all,  a  pretty  and  inte-     ^ 
resting  daughter.    Of  course  many  flail  in  love  with  the  lady, 
and,  equally  %  matter  of  regular  occurrence,  the  most  ardent 
lover  and  the  most  favoured  suitor  on  the  part  of  the  damsel 
was  a  poor  fellow  of  the  name  of  Saebeg,  who  had  naught 
save  a  handsomt  face  to  trade  with.    The  mother  would  not 
even  speak  to  him,  and  forbade  her  daughter  holding  anj 
communication  with  8«ebeg.    The  village  fite  of  entm  came 
round ;  Saebeg  and  his  fair  mistress  were  of  course  present, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  day  these  persons  were  nowhere  to  be 
found.    For  a  whole  month  they  were  sought  in  vain,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  Saebeg  presented  himself  very  gravetr 
before  the  angry  mother,  and  asked  permission  to  many  her 
daughter,    {t  was  given,  and,  at  Saebeg's  request,  the  lady 
and  the  priest  went  with  him  to  the  cave.  In  a  secret  chamber 
which  Saebeg  had  discovered  they  found  the  bride,  with  ja»l 
enough  provision  left  for  one  day.    Th^y  were  married  on 
the  spot."  ' 

On  the  side  of  the  cavern  is  the  opening  in  the  rock,  which 
leads  by  an  abrupt  descent  down  another  long  and  tryisf 
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Idex  ;  this  past,  and  moTi]ig  i^oqg  by  a  alight  aaoent  oTer 
3  rocks»  at  a  disUace  of  about  Mventy-fiTe  feet,  you  come  to 
e  foot  of  a  third  laddet,  nine  feet  long  j  two  or  three  ttepa 
yond,  one  fire  feet  high,  both  of  which  you  go  up;  and 
I  paces  further,  a  fifth  descending,  and  eighteen  feet  in 
^^ih,  A.  aijLth  ia  passed,  and  then  comes  a  serenth.  This 
laid  on  a  narrow  sloping  face  of  rock,  protected  on  one  side 
'  a  perpendicular  wall,  but  on  the  other  open  and  precipitous, 
ou  then  follow  a  broken  winding  passage  two  hundred  feet 
ng,  and  descend  a  ladder,  eight  feet  long,  at  the  foot  of  which 

a  low  stifling  passage.  Crawling  along  this  on  your  hands 
id  feet«  at  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  feet  you  come 
t  a  rocky  baain  full  of  water,  fourteen  hundred  feet  firom  the 
louth,  and  flve  hundred  feet  perpendicular  in  the  earth.  This 
susin  is  the  Gkacha,  which  means  aqua  eotoradoj  or  real  water. 

TroTtk  the  open  chamber  above  alluded  to,  several  passages 


diverge,  and  foUowing  one  of  theee^  by  a  weary  and  tiresoine 
way,  you  reach  the  padmiha — a  basin  of  water  that  ebba  and 
flows  like  the  sea.  It  recedes  with  the  south  wind,  and 
increases  with  the  north-west,  and  the  Indians  add,  that 
when  they  go  to  it  silently  they  find  water ;  but  when  they 
talk  or  make  a  noise,  the  water  disappears*  The  Indians 
also  say,  that  forty  women  once  fainted  in  this  passage,  since 
which  they  have  not  allowed  them  to  go  alone.  The  third  basin, 
in  another  part  of  the  cave,  is  called  saUab,  which  means 
spring ;  the  fourth  akahba,  on  account  of  its  darkness ;  the 
fifth  choeoha,  because  it  is  always  warmi  the  si^th  osiha^ 
which  means  milky ;  the  seventh  ehintaUha,  because  It  has 
insects  called  ait.  This  is  the  only  watering-place  of  a  city  of 
seven  thousand  inhabitants.  Nothing  better  than  this  can 
explain  the  difficulties  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  the  world  labour. 


BEAR    HUNTING. 


Baxu-BuxTUfo  is  a  fisvounte  amusement  both  in  the  Old  and 
:he  New  AVorld.  In  i^urop^  it  is  made  rather  a  matter  of 
mere  fun  and  merriment  than  anything  else  ;  but  in  this 
country  the  animal  is  himted  also  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
nutrition  and  favourite  food.  *'  Bear's  meat "  is  well  known 
on  every  border.  It  ia  eaten  with  rare  gusto  by  the  hardy 
borderers,  who,  give  them  venison,  bear's  flesh,  corn-juice, 
and  tobacco,  are  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 

Bear-hunting  has  some  time  been  unknown  in  England; 
though  every  now  and  then  people  are  made  to  believe  that 
the  animal  is  not  so  rare  as  they  fancy,  by  the  exuberant  an* 
nouncement  of  some  speculative  hairdresser— or,  to  speak  in 
more  modem  style,  of  some  e^jfeur — that  another  bear  has 
been  slaughtered.    They  may  occasionally  also  see  one  of  these 
animals  in  a  show ;  or,  if  they  pay  a  visit  to  the  valuable  Gar- 
dens of  the  Zoological  Society,  they  may  also  gaze  on  one  or  two 
fine  specimens.  All  the  great  polar  travellers,  Eoss,  Parry,  and 
the  ever-naemoiable  Franklin,  demonstrate  the  way  in  which 
the  Arctic  Kegions  are  peopled  by  these  brutes.  They  are  there 
apparently  at  home,  and  many  a  deeply-exciting  narrative  of 
adventure,  recorded  in  the  journals   of  these  adventurous 
sailors,  provefe  how  dangerous  such  creatures  are  to  man. 
The  great  polar  bear,  however,  is  very  diflerent  in  his  charac- 
teristics from  the  black  bear  of  the  German  forests,  of  the 
Pyrenees,  of  Bohemia,  and  other  places,  where  they  stiU 
linger  in  spite  of  the  progress  and  advance  of  civlLbation. 

Bogs  that  would  fight  the  bear  were  wont  to  be  great 
fayourites  with  chase-loving  monarchs ;  but  for  a  good,  hearty^ 
genuine  bear-hunt  the  teader  must  come  to  America.  Some  o^ 
the  virgin  fotests  of  this  vast  and  even  now  half-unknown 
region  contain  bo  large  A  collection  of  these  animals,  that 
there  are  men  who  devote  their  whole  existence  to  bear- 
huating.  They  are  not  found  in  such  plenty  and  with  such 
ease  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Boone,  but  still  the  hunt  ia 
tolerably  productive  id  the  persevering  hunter. 

On  the  bot'defft  of  Tfeiinessee  and  Kentucky  was  once  a 
place  rich  in  beafs— It  was  a  perfect  paradise  of  bruins. 
Passing  over  A  country  Of  a  level  character,  rich  and  lovely, 
dotted  heM  l^ith  Aoweft,  there  with  Indian  com  and  tobacco, 
the  traveliefr  soon  foachis  A  iHlder  country,  a  petHtct  wilder* 
nesSf  with  cliffs  and  gorges  and  streams.  Nowhere— -«nd  we 
speak  advisedly — nowhere  is  scenery  of  a  more  striking 
character  to  be  seen  than  round  the  Pilot  Knobs  of  Kentucky. 
The  keen  lover  of  sport  Would  start  up  to  tUs  cold  and 
desolate  region,  eamp  out  beneath  a  tent  under  a  tree,  or 
perhaps  take  refuge  in  a  cabin  built  by  one  of  the  old  class  of 
hunters.  A  fine  pack  of  dogs,  fit  for  either  deer  or  bear, 
teady  for  a  peccary  pig  at  a  pinch,  were  collected,  and  with 
the^e  and  a  rifie,  the  young  men  would  go  forth  as  of  old,  with 
faom  and  hound  to<fe^e  wild  and  exciting  chase. 

The  favourite  time  for  hunting,  among  the  gentlemen  of  Ken« 
tacky,  is  when  the  first  snow-storm  is  on  the  ground*    Then 


their  enjoyment  is  in  perfection,  for  they  are  sure  of  their  game, 
and  that  game  is  in  a  goodly  condition — ss  killers  of  another 
sort,  in  more  civilised  regions,  would  say.  It  is  very  singular 
to  follow  the  game,  the  panting  hounds  driving  them  out  upon 
the  soft  snow,  in  which  you  sink  over  your  ankles  at  every  step. 
The  difference  of  such  sport  from  that  pursued  in  this  island 
by  more  scientific  sportsmen,  is  the  subsequent  result.  No 
warm  house,  no  groaning  board,  with  good  things  of  every  kind 
smoking  and  shining,  no  soft  voices  to  welcome  the  huntsman 
home.  But  the  camp  fire  has  its  charms.  It  is  pleasant  at 
even,  when  wearied  and  exhausted  with  the  day's  work,  to  see 
its  warm  glow  amid  the  disUnt  trees ;  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  with 
your  comrades  around  it,  and  enjoy  with  a  sest— only  known 
on  such  occasions — the  broiil,  or  the  roast,  or  the  stew,  cooked 
with  a  hunter's  skill  and  consumed  with  a  htmter*s  appetite ; 
it  is  pleasant,  when  eating  and  smoking  and  talking  are  over, 
to  lie  down  before  the  genial  fire,  and  test  and  sleep  the  heavy 
sleep  of  the  woodsman.  There  is  something  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  bivouac  about  it,  without  any  of  the  terrible,  sad, 
and  ruthless  images  which  are  attached  to  the  picture  of  war, 
that  fearful  scourge  Whieh  eivUised  man  submits  to  only 
firom  sheer  necessity. 

Up  one  starts  then  at  early  mom,  as  the  first  streak  of 
dawn  falls  warm  upon  the  tree  tops,  and  snatching  a  hasty 
meal,  away  we  go,  over  hill,  over  dale,  over  plain,  over  stream, 
there,  where  the  dogs  lead  us.  The  dogs  are  far  a-head,  away 
in  some  batren  or  rich  bottom.  Hark  I  as  they  open.  Msn 
and  beast  are  equally  eager  for  the  firay.  The  dogs  which  have 
been  far  a-head  have  turned  the  prey,  and  nearer  and  nearer 
they  come  %ith  a  loudet  and  louder  wail,  and  the  excited 
huntsman  staHs  as  he  Catches  the  iflimpse  of  some  huge 
black  bear,  bowling  by  at  a  t^aee  tfad  in  a  way  which  would 
be  ludicrous  to  a  dispassionate  spectator.  But  the  hunter 
only  sees  the  gamte,  Mis  hfle  is  diicharged,  the  beast  is 
wounded ;  if  slightly,  to  make  it  move  quicker ;  if  severely,  to 
induce  it  to  seek  a  tree*  The  hounds,  now  wild  with  excite^* 
ment,  dash  at  it,  and  it  disappears  from  sight.  But  its  pace 
slackens,  and  the  hunters  are  near  it  again. 

It  is  up  a  tree.  The  able  author  of  the  ■*  Hunter  Katural- 
ist"  informs  us,  that  It  has  been  known  to  roll  into  a  ball^ 
drop  among  the  dogs,  and  make  away.  But  in  general,  when 
once  it  is  treed,  it  is  all  over  with  it.  Nothing  can  stsnd 
against  the  rifle  of  the  Americans.  A  few  shots  and  it  is  dowsi 
and  the  chase  is  over. 

In  America  and  in  Europe,  it  very  often  happens  that  thtf 
animal  will  turn  at  bay.  It  is  then  a  scene  of  terror.  Sttch 
clamouring,  such  noise,  such  growling,  such  yelling.  The 
dogs  will  fasten  on  the  brute,  and  only  let  go  their  grasp  With 
death->they  flght  imtil  dashed  to  the  ground  sprawlihg  and 
helpless.  The  contest  is  nOw  a  f^rfiil  one.  The  Weight  of 
the  bear  gives  him  a  great  advantage.  He  crusjies  the  houhds 
in  his  honid  hug ;  he  teats  them  irith  his  teeth;  ht  dasfafeV 
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^tem  to  the  gronnd  witlk  hii  pawi ;  he  toiaet  them  ttlmott  m  ii  much  prized  fay  the  Indiuu.    Tbete  people,  before  fiie-ia«: 

k  bull  would,  until  tlie;  fiJl  uonnd.     Our  engrkTuig  repre-  were  much  known  (unongat  them,  were  ai  moch  mfrsid  of  s  gc;M. 

■enta  r&tbei  the  epuodei  of  a  European  bear-hunt,  just  when  black  bear  u  the  inhahitanta  o[  Algien  were  of  liona,  vasL, 

the  doga  futcn  on  tJie  animal,  and  one  already  haa  paid  the  Oiiaud,  the  celebiated  lion-hunter,  made  nich  Iistoc  aiccBi 

penalty,  and  while  the  hunters  are  yet  diilant,  than  one  of  tlieae  animsla.    The  cUwa  and  akin  of  the  bear  were  mark>  gj 

thoae  with  which  we  are  penonally  familiar.    But  the  acene  bravery   and  naturally  of  tank  among  the  red-akina,   wb, 

ia  Tery  limilat  in  character,  difleriug  only  in  the  tuual  way  in  (elected  their  chieft  rather  for  their  petaonal  qualitiea  than  !ic 


which  eventa  are  unlike,  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  their  names.    But  now  the  rifle  is  common  with  the  ci^jpei- 

the  people,  coloured  natives  also ;  and  in  the  moat  memorable  beu-hunC 

InEurope,bear'i  hams  aieeelebtatedamongmanyepicnres,  werecollect,  the  Indiana,  by  their  knowledge  of  locilitj  and 

and  few  peraoni  deny  the  utility  of  a  bear'i  slun ;  but  the  meat  the  aign*  of  the  foreat,  played  by  far  tlie  most  impomst  jiut. 

ia  not  in  such  general  use  aa  it  ia  in  America,  where  in  some  We  have,  howeyer,  said  aufficient,  without  natiating  ■  pcr- 

placea  it  ia  so  favourite  an  article  of  food  that  poik  has  been  aonsl  adventure,  to  give  oar  readers  an  outline  and  idea  of 

palmed  upon  the  buyer  for  the  genuine  game  of  the  forest  sod  thia  very  favourite,  though  somewhat  dangerous,  amuieioenl, 

hill.  Tezaa,upto«ardatbe&ontieTsof  Mexico,  where  there  are  all  bear-hunts  not  being  leeomie  as  tliat  of  poorFiidtyin 

n>cki,  gorge*,  dd  hills,  is  a  famous  place  for  this  sport,  which  "  Robinson  Crusoe." 
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HUNGARIANS. 


^t-tiovau  the  bntTB  itiuggU  for  Hungamn  independence, 
kick  ftbout  fiT«  yean  *go  ftttrMled  the  attention  of  Europe 
d  «nli»t«d  the  tTrnpathiei  of  muiy  ardent  ipiiita,  U  now  & 
^oUectirat  of  the  pMt,  fading  into  oblinon  thnnifh  the  all- 
■orbing  inteieat  of  a  yet  mightier  conflict,  nerertheleaa  a 
w  'Word*  with  icfcreneo  to  the  Magyai  nea  may  not  b« 
^og«llier  unaoceptsbla  to  oiu  iMdeia.  The  illiutrUion 
b.it:)\  we  preaent  to  their  notice  ia  deioiiptiTe  of  a  claw 
longing  to  what  may  ba  termed  the  working  population  of 
&t.  rftce,  and  it  i«  to  thia  claaa  that  we  thall  chiefly  confine 
i-r  oliferrationi.  .  It  muat  not  be  auppoaed  that  there  ii  any 
-■entift]  diitinction  between  the  noble  Magyai  and  hia  lesi 
ealthy  fellow- oonntryman.  However  direne  their  preieht 
>ii(litioo,  their  origin  ia  the  aame,  and  theii  oharaot«r  radically 
lentdcal.    Of  the  two,  the  poor  Magyar  potaaeiei  even  mote 


deapitei  the  population  of  dtiei,  and  would  conaider  hinwell 
guilty  of  efcmlnaey  if  he  were  to  avlul  himaetf  of  the  varlona 
conTenienoea  whieh  modem  improvement  haa  introdneed. 
He  ia  the  tatxaront  of  the  deaeit,  accepting  thankfully  the  lifii 
which  Frovidcnoe  haa  given  him,  and  aleeping  wherever  he 
can  flnd  a  reiting'pUoe — in  a  ahed,  under  a  waggon,  or 
•Kpoaed  to  the  aim,  wind,  and  rain. 

The  poor  Uagyai  can  only  ba  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  a 
ahepherd,  a  toldier,  or  a  Stherman,  For  every  other  employ* 
ment  he  haa  a  profound  contempt.  He  regarda  the  toil  with 
veneration  and  cultivatea  it  with  pride.  Aa  a  ahep)>erd,  ha 
paaiea  whole  montha  without  going  under  cover.  He  may  be 
aeen  wrapped  in  hii  large  white  cloak,  aeated  Tanar-faihioa 
hy  the  aide  of  the  road,  following  with  hia  eye  the  imoke  aa  it 
aaoenda  from  hia  pipe,  ttroking  hia  long  mouataohea,  and 
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intereat  for  the  buveller,  aa  retaining  more  completely  the 
traces  of  hia  original  condition.  He  ii  a  recollection  of  the 
lunth  century  living  in  the  nineteenth.  He  ha*  preaerved  the 
national  coitnme — in  all  it*  purity,  we  were  going  to  aay — hut 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  aay,  in  all  ita  baibariam  and 
primitiTe  impurity.  Ten  centuriM  have  paaaed  over  this 
people  without  materially  affecting  their  character.  The 
Magyar  of  the  preaent  day  ia  a  worthy  ion  of  the  ancient 
barbarian.  Hia  phyaiognomy,  like  that  of  hia  anoeator,  is 
hard  but  full  of  expreaaion.  It  combinea  nervoua  energy  with 
great  phyaical  inaenaibiliCy.  Like  hia  forefather,  he  wcara  hia 
hair  long  and  well  gr^aaed,  and  for  drew  haa  a  veit  made  of 
poliahed  leather,  which  often  aerret  him  ioitead  of  a  >hirt, 
large  trouaara,  and  a  aheepakin  of  many  coloon,  called  a  hunola, 
which  he  wean  with  great  dignity.    Hardy  and  caieleaa,  he 


leading  a  mott  contemplative  sort  of  life.  He  haa  all  the 
dignity  of  the  orioital  character.  Like  the  Turk,  he  ia  grave 
in  exterior  and  manner.  Nothing  abort  of  a  dance  to  the 
aonnd  of  hia  national  muaic,  or  a  plentiful  potation  of  the 
wine  of  the  country,  ia  aufflcient  to  excite  him  to  activity.  It 
ia  not,  however,  till  after  the  carea  of  matrimony  preu  upon 
him  that  he  ezhibita  tbia  gravity  in  perfection. 

"  In  the  Eaat,"  laya  Hadame  de  Stael,  "  when  they  have 
nothing  to  aay,  they  amoke  together,  and  bow  to  each  other 
bom  time  to  time,  with  their  arma  croaaed  over  the  breaat  to 
teitUy  their  mutual  friendahip."  The  Hungarian  acta  in  a 
aimilar  manner.  He  ia  aober  in  hia  language,  and  never 
free  with  ttranger* ;  but  he  ia  frank  and  faithful,  and  if 
he  Snda  a  friend  in  you,  will  open  hia  heart  without  any 
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LETTERS  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.—IH. 

.     .  .  1853. 


It  it  really  wonderful  Ur  hear  the  details  with  which  one  is 
favoured  on  all  hands  in  relation  to  the  Russians  in  this  city. 
Their  cunning,  their  foresight,  their  intrigues,  must  ha?e  been 
something  truly  Machiavellian.  The  Russian  embassy  ap^eart. 
to  have  been  a  centre  of  operations  of  a  very  singular  cha- 
racter. Money  was  no  object.  The  minister  hi^d  unlimited 
power  of  action,  his  subordinates  looked  upon  him  as  a  kind 
of  deputy  majesty.  They  were  very  numerous  and  existed 
under  all  forms.  Russia  neyer  asked  who  a  man  was  ;  all  she 
requircd^was,  that  he  should  be  capable  of  doing  her  dirty 
work.  Poles,  Jews,  Greeks,  Italians,  Maltese,  Franks,  were 
employed  without  scruple.  They  lived  in  every  corner  of 
the  town.  Their  duty  was  to  wheedle,  to  coax,  or  to  buy  over 
the  officials,  to  get  influence  at  any  price,  to  seem  to  be  the 
great  protecting  power,  and  to  force  weaker  nations  to  appeal 
to  her.  The  stories  told  of  her  duplicity  and  crawling  patience 
are  really  incredible. 

That  the  Turks  gave  her  plenty  of  occasion  to  use  her 
cunning,  is  no  defence.  If  the  Turks  were  weak,  and  had 
only  made  slow  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilisation,  that  could 
in  nowise  justify  the  acts  of  Russian  agents. 

The  Turkish  custom-house,  based  on  the  French  principle, 
was  an  admirable  institution  for  the  Muscovite  to  work  upon. 
Redschid  Pacha,  the  head  of  the  French  party,  had  brought 
with  him  from  France  several  notions  by  no  means  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  or  wise  in  tliemselves.  He  imported 
passports,  a  censorship,  and  an  octroi.  He  it  was  that  organ- 
ised the  custom-house.  Like  all  other  Turkish  institutions 
the  custom-house  is  badly  managed,  because  its  clerks  are  ill- 
paid.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  live  on  the  pittance 
they  receive.  Here  then  was  an  opening  for  Muscovite  fraud 
and  cunning.  The  Russian  embassy  became  at  once  the 
centre  of  operations  of  bands  of  smugglers  and  contrabandists. 
The  Russian  agents  bought  over  certain  officials,  and  by  their 
connivance  4,000  bales  of  silk  were  passed  as  400  bales  of 
cotton,  and  oiher  such  nefarious  practices  carried  on,  to  the 
great  personal  advantage  of  certain  merchants,  custom-house 
clerks,  and  Russian  officiaU.  Even  during  the  festivals  of 
Beixam  and  Ramadan,  they  could  get  goods  passed  with  ease. 
Their  influence  was  such,  that  the  importation  of  Protestant 
Bibles  was  almost  impossible.  The  censorship  over  books  in 
the  customs  was  held  by  a  low  Armenian,  as  no  Turk  could  tell 
one  book  from  another.  The  consequence  was,  that  bibles, 
prayer-books,  etc.  were  stopped,  while  immoral  French  novels, 
and  all  kinds  of  trash,  were  permitted  freely  to  pass. 

The  lower  order  of  Turkish  officers  made  money  openly  by 
fees,  which  they  insisted  on.  A  merchant  who  had  just 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Constantinople,  once  consigned  a 
cargo  of  447  bales  of  cotton  to  Alexandria.  Before  the  ship 
could  leave  port,  it  was  necessary  that  a  ieskere,  or  declara- 
tion that  the  description  of  the  goods  exported  was  correct, 
should  be  signed  by  some  clerk.  The  merchant  came  to  the 
custom-house,  found  the  proper  officer,  and  addressed  him : 

"Abdallah,"  said  he,  "here  is  my  declaration.  It's  all 
right." 

/<  Is  it  ?"  replied  the  Turk,  taking  it  in  his  hand  and  look- 
ing at  it  upside  do^ii. 

*'  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,'*  continued  the  merchant. 

''Allah  kerim!  God  is  great!  Think  over  it  again. 
Christian.    It*s  all  wrong." 

**  I  assure  you,  Abdallah,  you  are  quite  mistaken." 

**I  haVe  said,"  replied  the  Turk,  smoking  his  pipe  with 
profound  gravity. 

The  merchant  went  away  in  a  great  hurry,  overhauled  his 
cargo,  obtained  the  written  declaration  of  captain  and  mate, 
and  rushed  back.  Near  the  bridge  he  met  a  friend.  In  his 
hurry  he  nearly  knocked  him  down. 

'*  Whither  away  so  fast  r*  said  the  other,  laughing. 

The  merchant  briefly  explained,  and  his  friend  laughed 
heartily. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  the  new  arrival  in  Stamboul. 


*'  My  dear  fellow,  you  will  find,  if  you  are  not  earefol, 
it  is  still  all  wrong.    Did  you  give  him  a  present  T' 

*«No!" 

"  Then  make  haste  and  do  it.  That  was  all  he  muxa,  &? 
was  too  much  of  a  diplomatist  to  ask  fbr  it ;  but  jou  gire  i' . 
and  try  the  effect." 

The  merchant  thanked  his  friend,  and  entered  die  cubIosl- 
hotise  with  a  grave  and  solemn  step. 

'* Abdallah,"  said  he  in  a  low  tone,  "yon  were 
There  is  something  wrong ;  but  I  am  in  a  great  hnzry, 
cannot  remedy  it  now.    If  you  will  look  OTer  it  this  tuzi>r. 
why  I  will  be  more  careful  next." 

And  he  dexterously  slipped  a  small  paper  pared  into  i^jt 
man's  hand. 

**  MashaUah ! "  said  the  Turk  vrith  profound  gravrity,  af:er 
examining  the  amount  with  great  coolness,  ''did  I  not  ieil 
you  there  was  something  wrong  ?" 

The  loss  to  the  treasury  by  this  system  is  immense;  b:zt 
now  a  searching  examination  promises  to  probe  the  evil  azbd 
lead  to  a  remedy.  The  coming  of  so  vast  a  body  of  civilised 
Europeans  to  this  place  is  producing  its  effect ;  and  as  Russi&n 
gold  and  Russian  corruption  are  no  longer  st  work — at  all  events 
so  far  as  we  know — there  is  some  hope  of  a  better  state  of  things. 

Passports,  in  a  country  where,  out  of  Stamboul,  scarcclr  a 
native  official  can  read,  are  very  provoking  things.     I  hare 
found  them  unpleasant  enough  in  France,  Italy,  and  Austria ; 
but  they  are  even  worse  here.    The  officials  all  pretend  to  be 
able  to  read  them,  and  it  is  ludicrous  to  see  a  grare  old  Turk 
in  a  small  village  looking  at  your  document  upside  dowix.     On 
the  road  between  this  city  and  Adrianople,  the  soldiers  of  thf 
guard-houses  used  to  mske  a  good  thing  out  of  them.     Ther 
started  coffee- shops  in  the  guard- house.    Under  pretence  of 
examining  the  passport,  the  traveller  and  servants  were  sum- 
moned inside.    An  order  for  coffee  smoothed  all  difficulties, 
and  you    were    allowed  to  proceed  unmolested.      Turkey, 
however,  will  now  be  opened  up  to  the  eyes  of  thousands  of 
civilised  travellers,  and  their  suggestions  will  hare  weight 
with  the  government,  which,  I  must  say,  seems  decidedly  to 
mean  well,  and  would  be  far  more  liberal  if  it  oould.     The 
priests  of  its  religion,  however,  stand  in  the  way  of  everything. 
The  sacerdotal  power  is  very  great,  and  the  ulemas,  muftis, 
and  others,  by  unfurling  the  flag  of  the  Prophet,  and  giviog 
money  to  aid  the  war,  have  gained  singular  popularity.    This 
new  power  will  be  used  to  oppose  everything  enlightened, 
especially  everything  emanating  from  a  Christian  country. 

But  a  large  number  of  the  Turks  have  seen  through  the 
delusions  of  the  Koran,  and  only  keep  its  outward  obser- 
vances because  of  the  danger  they  would  incur  were  they  not 
to  do  so.  There  is  a  strange  fact,  which  I  have  on  the  highest 
authority,  and  which  explains  many  things.  One  or  two 
in^uential  Turks  have,  by  the  imscrupulous  use  of  gold,  been 
bought  by  Russia,  ^ase  men  will  be  found  in  all  countries, 
and  though  the  Turk  is  generally  strictly  honourable  and 
veracious,  this  may  yet  be  believed.  They,  of  course,  pretend 
to  work  with  the  reformers  one  day,  and  with  the  conservatives 
the  next,  as  Russia  orders. 

Turkish  society  is  divided  into  the  "  Old  Turbans,"  who 
still  wear  flowing  garments,  and  are  wedded  to  prejudice, 
hatred  of  the  Christians,  and  every  old  idea  of  Islamism  ;  and 
the  "  red  caps  and  tight  trousers,"  who  wish  to  advance  on 
the  road  of  reform.    In  Stamboul  they  are  pretty  equally 
divided,  though  one  day  priestly  influence  gives  predominance 
to  the  one,  while  the  next.  Western  diplomacy  raises  up  the 
other.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  recent  events  will  give 
ultimate  victory  to  the  radical  party  in  this  country,  and  the 
radical  party  is  that  which  will  give  equality  in  every  form  to 
the  Christians.    The  right  to  hold  property  unmolested,  is 
the  one  boon  the  Christians  ask  in  the  first  instance.    This 
will  probably  be  conceded  and  carried  out    It  will  double 
the  wealth  of  Turkey.  Now  every  Christian  who  makes  money 
goes  away.     There  is  little  doubt  that,  when  the  projected 
reforms  are  carried  out  here,  Turkey  will  be  able  to  defend 
herself,  unaided  by  the  Western  powers.     All  she  vrants  if  s 
pure  executive,  good  laws,  and  a  wise  system  of  finance. 
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A  GREEK  WEDDING. 

vras  in  the  autumn  of  18—  that  I  came  in  sight  of  Tenos, 
ere  the  family  of  my  mother  resided.  I  was  one-and- 
mty,  and  had  not  seen  Greece  for  fifteen  years.  It  will  be 
dily  understood  that  I  was  yery  much  excited  in  my  feel- 
a  when  the  small  coasting  yessel  landed  me  at  a  little 
xing  Tillage,  where  I  was  told  that  Leon  Vogorides,  my 
temal  uncle,  resided.  He  was  a  fisherman  and  a  sailor — a 
ji  who  carried  on  a  thriying  business^  employed  numerous 
ndsy  and  'was  as  genial  as  he  was  rich. 
He  received  me  with  open  arms,  laughed  at  my  ignorance 
Greek,  plied  me  with  Tenos  wine,  and  was  as  hospitable 
d  kind  as  an  uncle  can  be.  But  his  reception  was  cold  to 
at  I  receiyed  from  Penelope  Vogorides.  Penelope  was 
cteen,  short  in  stature,  with  jet  black  eyes,  rayen  hair, 
peks  of  rosy  hue,  and  such  a  smile  ! — an  anchorite  would 
ixe  melted  from  his  austerity  to  look  at  her.  She  chattered 
id  prattled,  and  laughed  and  sang,  like  a  child  of  nature  as 
le  was  ;  and  my  new-fangled  ways  and  ideas,  my  wondrous 
:>yages  and  trayels,  my  tales  of  London,  the  yastness  of 
hich  she  could  not  credit,  all  afforded  her  infinite  amuse- 
lent  and  delight. 

I  fell  in  loye  with  her,  of  course ;  this  was  to  be  expected ; 
ad  after  a  certain  amount  of  delay  and  hesitation,  I  was 
ccepted  by  the  father  and  daughter.  Our  marriage  was  fixed 
3r  the  autumn,  as  I  then  wss  of  age ;  and  pleasant  indeed 
rerc  the  summer  months  on  that  sunny  isle,  with  my  beau* 
iful  cousin  by  my  side — my  loyely,  my  dear  Penelope. 

One  day  a  party  of  youths  came  and  informed  me  that  A 
li:»tant  relatiye  of  my  own  upon  the  hiUs  was  about  to  b^ 
narriedy  and  that  there  was  to  be  a  great  Jollification  on  thd 
occasion.  I  was  inyited,  and  so  was  Penelope ;  but  she  had 
sprained  her  ankle  seyeral  days  before,  and  she  yet  insisted  on 
my  going. 

So  I  went,  tt  was  half-a-day*s  Journey  up  in  the  hills,  and 
there  was  no  conyeyance.  We  accordingly  started  the  day 
before,  and  ramblifig  along,  arrited  at  the  yillage  at  a  late 
hour.  Early  next  morning  we  Were  aroused  by  the  noise. 
The  day*a  r^oicing  had  commenced. 

A  Greek  island  Wedding  is  a  yery  seriotis  afiair.    It  costs 
at  least  a  year's  income.     All  the  friends  are  inyited  for  A 
week's  rejoicing,  during  which  whole  time,  mirth  and  jollity 
are  kept  up.      All  went  on  yery  well  until  dinnet  time, 
when  for  the  first  time  I  learnt  an  extraordinary  custom 
which  alarmed  me,  who  had  been  used  to  a  yery  sober  life. 
The  first  cup  was  filled,  and  the  wine-masters  of  the  feast, 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the  guests  drink^  began  theijr 
uthce.     Up  went  the  cup)  which  eyery  man  and  womati 
present  had  to  drain  to  the  yery  dregs.    When  this  was  donsi 
the  wine-captain  went  round,  made  each  guest  turn  his  cu}) 
up,  and  hold  his  thumb^nnU  uilder.    If* one  drop,  how«t«t 
small,  howeyer  f&int,  of  wine,  trickled  down,  the  guest  was 
bound  to  drink  another ;  and  this  lasted  during  the  dinner, 
after  dinner,  at  the  dance,  and  up  to  a  yery  late  hour ;  in  fact, 
until  every  body  went  off  to  rest,  utterly  incapable  of  support- 
ing themseWes  any  longer. 

I  drank  frantically.  I  refused  not  one  cup,  I  hesitated  not 
after  the  first  few  glasses,  but  held  my  hand  out  for  more.  I 
Was  wild  with  excitement,  I  whirled  about  like  a  dancing 
dervish,  I  danced  with  the  priest,  I  made  them  roar  with 
laughter  at  my  evident  intoxication ;  in  fact,  I  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  party,  though,  had  there  been  one  sober  man  present, 
he  would  4oubdees  have  looked  upon  me  as  a  raying  idiot. 

Xext  morning  I  rose  with  a  fearful  headache,  pale,  ex* 
hauated,  ill,  and  in  want  of  new  stimulants.  I  drank  win« 
before  breakftu t,  and  this  revived  me.  I  need  scarcely  enlarge 
on  the  whole  week's  debauch.  I  only  recollect  that  on  the 
seventh  day  I  was  quite  mad.  I  had  drunk  deeply,  and  yet  I 
determined  to  start  on  my  way  home,  having  a  kind  of  vague 
idea  I  should  die  if  I  remained  there  much  longer. 

I  started  down  the  hill-side  roaring  some  snatch  of  a  song, 
rolling  from  side  to  side,  laughing,  and  refusing  all  assistance. 
My  companions^  who  yrvn  much  more  sober  than  I  was,  offered 


to  take  my  arm.  I  was  irritated  at  having  my  sobriety  doubted, 
and  at  last,  on  their  insisting,  soma  mad  frenzy  seized  me,  and 
away  t  went  off  the  path,  over  rocks,  down  a  ravine,  helter- 
skelter,  on  a  wild  and  hazardous  course.  They  shouted  to  ma 
to  stop ;  I  heard  them,  but  heeded  them  not.  I  ran  all  th^ 
faster ;  and  they,  seriously  alarmed,  came  after  me  as  well  as 
they  could.  But  I  was  actuated  by  insanity;  a  wild  and 
feverish  power  of  locomotion  aided  rae  ;  I  ran  on,  on,  on, 
without  fatigue ;  and  yet  I  was  rather  heavy  for  my  ag^. 

I  ran  in  this  way  for  an  hour,  until  I  began  to  be  out  o) 
breath.  I  was  hot,  glowing,  mad.  A  river  was  before  me 
It  had  to  be  forded  somewhere.  I  eared  not  how  or  where. 
I  asked  not  was  it  deep  or  shallow,  but  I  leaped  desperately 
forward ;  my  foot  struck  a  stone,  and  I  fell  fiat  on  my  face  in 
shallow  water,  stunning  myself  by  the  blow. 

What  followed  only  came  to  my  ears  a. long  time  after.  I 
became  insensible,  and  was  unconscious  for  about  ten  days. 
When  I  woke  to  life  again  in  a  sick  chamber,  I  found  curtains 
drawn  around  me,  and  a  nurse  looking  curiously  at  me.  ' 

*'  Where  am  I  ?"  I  asked  fainUy. 

*'  Hush !"  was  the  only  reply  I  received. 

The  old  nurse  then  went  out,  and  I  distinctly  heard  a  whis- 
pering outside.  Then  in  came  Penelope,  very  pale  and  very 
serious.  She  looked  at  me,  and  she  saw  by  my  smile  of  recog- 
nition that  I  knew  her.  She  smiled  in  return,  and  then 
motioned  me  to  be  silent. 

Days  passed  thus,  imtll  at  last  I  could  rise.  I  then  found 
that  I  had  an  ugly  scar  over  one  of  my  eyes  for  life ;  and  I 
noticed,  worse  than  all,  that  Penelope  grew  cooler  and  cooler 
as  I  recovered,  while  her  father  was  very  serious. 

At  length,  when  I  was  qmte  well,  the  terrible  truth  was 
revealed  to  me. 

The  marriage  was  broken  off.  Penelope  refused  to  marry 
one  who  could  take  so  little  care  of  himself. 

I  urged  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  the  occasion,  the 
custom  of  the  island.    All  In  vain. 

"  Penelope,"  I  said,  '*  do  not  break  my  heart.  I  cannot 
live  without  you.*' 

<*  It  is  too  late,"  she  replied  sadly;  "  I  no  longer  love  you." 

It  was  agreed,  then,  that  t  ahould  return  to  England,  and 
give  up  my  dear,  my  beauteous  bride. 

A  few  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  my  departure,  I  sat 
down  at  the  dinner- table  of  old  Vogorides.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  doctor  had  left  me  free  to  eat  and  drink  as  I  pleased. 
I  ate  my  soup,  my  fish,  my  bread ;  I  ate  meat,  and  in  every 
way  exhibited  the  return  of  health.  But  I  left  the  wine- cup 
untouched. 

"  Why  do  yt>u  not  drink }  V  sidd  Penelope  with  a  laugh. 

**1  never  Will  touch  wihe  or  spirits  again/'  replied  I,  coldly 
and  firmly. 

*^  Will  ydtt  kav«  the  courage  to  persist  in  that,  Themis- 
tocles  ?*^  asked  she,  with  a  glow  on  her  cheek. 

"  I  will.  Because  I  was  weak  once,  it  does  not  prove  that  I 
am  weak  by  nature.  Everybody  is  liable  to  temptation.  The 
man  who  falls,  and  then  resists  the  fall  again,  is  a  man  of 
character  and  determination.    I  will  never  drink  wine  again." 

"  My  dear  husband,"  she  cried,  clasping  me  in  her  arms, 
**  1  love  you  more  than  ever.  You  thought  my  affection  gone. 
Kq  !  I  did  but  mean  to  try  you.  I  was  angry  at  your  coming 
home  in  that  disgraceful  way;  but  I  had  never  abandoned 
you  in  my  heart.  This  resolution  proves  your  affection.  There 
is  my  hand." 

I  kissed  it  fervently ;  the  old  man  laughed  and  clapped  his 
hands.  Before  many  days  had  elapsed,  Penelope  became  my 
wife ;  she  is  now  my  dear  companion  in  happy  England,  the 
head  of  my  house,  the  mother  of  my  children  ;  and  I  am  rich 
and  prosperous. 

I  never  recovered  my  disgust  of  the  grape-Juice,  and  havt^ 
never  since  tasted  wine. 

At  my  nhirriage  even  I  violated  all  the  rules  of  my  native 
place,  and  though  everybody  else  drank  wine,  I  wholly 
abstained ;  and  I  must  say,  that  the  light  in  which  t  saw  th« 
carousing  revellers  did  not  tend  to  diminish  my  desire  to 
r«main  what  I  am— a  total  abatalnv* 
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THE    SPANISH   DILIGENCE. 


The  dmft  of  diligeucM  on  the  continent  of  Burope,  like 
thote  of  MMichee  here,  hftre  well-nigh  pHwd  awkj  for  eTer, 
ThoM  cumbroiu  TehlclM—whioh  were  »  heterograeoni  oom- 
pound  of  ookch,  Tmn,  and  waggon,  wid  looked  u  if  the;  were 
made  up  of  b  bmnghun,  half  an  omnibna,  and  a  coach  all 
atuek  tbgether,  with  a  tort  of  canopy  orer  the  whole — are  now 
thinga  of  the  but  generation,  and  will  loon  become  anti- 
quarian cmioeitiea.  They  hare  diaappcared  to  make  way  for 
a  much  more  rapid  mean*  of  conTeyanee.  lutead  of  the 
French  diligence,  irilhiU  a>yp^,inlerieur,  rolondtaadimprriale, 
we  haye  the  flnt,  second,  oi  third  claaa  rulway  carri^e. 
But  in  Spain,  the  march  of  improTement  ii  far  leu  ipeedy.' 
There,  die  antiqiialed  mode  of  travelling  itill  exi«u,  not 
merely  in  mountainoua  and  unb«quented  diitrictt,  but  along 
the  principal  roads  through  the  country.    Our  engraving 


obliged  to  put  up  the  windows  to  keep  out  the  duet,  which  j 
thick  enough  to  mllbcate  one,  I  will  take  the  opportcnity  <i 
deacribing  our  equipage.  In  the  fint  place,  we  ha*e  ^'^ 
ten,  and  lometimea  twelve  mulea,  without  guide*,  two  tM 
two.  Oq  one  of  the  fint  pair  alts  the  postillion  ;  on  the  be: 
is  the  magDral,  who  drives  the  two  wheelers ;  and  bj  hia  nd  ' 
is  Mated  thi?  toffoL  The  lagat  ia  the  attached  frioid  of  '^ ' 
mayoral  —  like  Pyladea  to  Oreitea,  or  Eotyalus  to  Niiu' 
He  ia  hi^' 'right- hand  man — his  aide-de-camp.  If  a  tracer' 
broken,  tlie  la^nlii  down  from  hit  seat  in  an  instant. 
mule  falls  or  tuma  aaide,  or  if  it  ii  necetsuy  to  whip  ths 
team  and  get  them  into  a  gallop,  the  toga!  ia.the  ihh)  fot  iki: 
emergency.  He  follows  the  mules,  runs  by  their  side,  whipi 
them,  hollow*  at  them,  and  addresses  speeches  to  them,  enci 
at  Automedon,  the  charioteer  of  Achilles,  delivered  to  ha 
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givei  a  good  reprettotation  of  diligence  travelling  in  Spain, 
Those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  gone  from  Boulogne  or 
Calais  to  Paris  in  the  old  days  of  diligences  will  observe  that, 
though  we  have  here  mulct  instead  of  horsea,  yet  the  general 
aspect  of  the  vehicle,  the  postillion  and  the  driver  keeping  np 
a  conttant  gallop,  and  the  donds  of  dust  rising  on  all  tides, 
togettier  make  up  a  scene  with  which  they  are  quite  familiar. 
Th«  following  extract  &om  the  letter  of  a  recent  txaveller, 
contains  a  lively  and  amoting  sketch  of  the  characteia  which 
figure  in  it. 

"  The  names  of  the  travellers  have  been  callcA  over ;  the 
poetiUion  hat  mounted  the  foremost  mule ;  the  maforal  and 
the  lofol  have  shared  the  box  between  them ;  the  tmack  of 
the  whip  ia  heard,  and  we  are  on  our  way  tovrardt  Aranjues. 
The  road  is  dreary,  we  cannot  tee  a  single  tree,  and  as  we  are 


honet.   He  calls  them  by  uaote,  puts  thorn  upon  their  honour, 

encourages  and  reproves  them.  At, one  time  we  .bear  tim 
crying  out  '  CapHanal'  at  another,  'Qmvtulof'  and  when  he 
has  once  got  them  into  a  gallop,  he  catches  hold  of  the  titcei, 
jumpa  up  at  a  tingle  bound  to  the  box,  and  takei  his  letl 
betide  the  mai/onU,  who  hts  observed  all  he  hat  done  with  ■ 
msjestic  impaisive  sUence.  The  lagal  it  peculiar  lo  Spsia,  ind 
flonrishes  on  no  other  toil.  He  is  generally  little,  vigoioiu,  snd 
active.  He  spends  bit  life  in  jumping  up,  getting  down,  >nd  run- 
ning along  by  the  side ;  and  I  queeUon  whether,  aince  (he  dafi 
of  the  Olympic  games,  when  the  wrestlers  rubbed  themseliet 
with  aand,  it  hat  been  possible  to  meet  with  any  one  moie 
dusty,  nioie  ditty,  with  the  hur  more  firmly  clotted  by  iveU 
and  dust,  than  he  is  when,  panting  and  exulting,  he  mounti  the 
box,  alter  running  with  the  mules  for  a  quartet  of  an  hour." 
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WARWICK  CASTLE. 


N  the  S»xoiu  irere  the  iDMtOM  of  EngUnd,  »nd  htd  not 
est&bliahed  their  authoritj-,  but  identified  ihenuelTea 
the  KngUah  people,  the  geciua  of  their  race  becaiM  fully 
oped  in  tlie  peMou  of  Al&ed  the  Greet.  In  ^'t"  their 
culminftted.  He  wee  theii  repreeentetiTe  men.  All  the 
And  eourmge  of  Sexon  cluTelrf,  ell  tho  l—ming  end 
)in  of  Skxon  echolMsliip,  eU  the  mdoinitcble  energy  of 
nation,  wu  *een  in  him.  Whet  Solcmon  wee  to  lenel 
e  old  time,  i^t  Cenute  wee  to  the  Danee,  Peter  the 
to  the  Riuiieiu,  Louie  XIV.  to  the  French,  wee  Alfred 
jton  Hnglvid.  While  he  wee  king  he  had  meny  x  herd 
e  with  the  Dtaee.  Theee  wuriors,  treined  to  tnat  fiom 
yoL-th,  to  whom  battle  wee  their  ordioery  bueiueec,  who 
hipped  brute  force,  end  whoee  godi  were  hut  en  inoertii- 
>f  their  owrc  fighting,  hittling  heroiim,  were  no  ineigniQcent 
inentB.  They  drove  Alfred  from  hie  throne,  end  filled  ell 
And  with  Uiror.    The  people  trembled  no  let*  et  their 


in  the  full  foliege  of  treee,  the  eweet-enelling  flower*,  the 
rippling  etrewme,  the  perfumed  eir,  the  eky  inteuely  bine,  end 
the  golden  eunehine  thet  fell  everywhere.  Pity  it  would  be  if 
thet  hoet  were  to  meet  in  fierce  encounter,  end  leeve  the  rich 
greeiuwerd  a  field  of  blood !  Both  pertiee  thought  to,  per- 
hap* ;  for  they  agreed  that  each  ehould  chooae  a  champion  to 
defend  their  cauee,  and  by  the  ieaue  of  that  eingle  fight  decide 
the  oombat.  There  wai  a  man  of  gigantic  etatort,  an  A&ican 
by  birtb,*a  very  Ooliath  to  behold,  who  atood  forth  aa  the 
Deniah  champion,  and  whqee  threatening  glance  and  haughty 
worda  etruch  terror  to  all  heart*.  No,  not  ell  hearta ;  for 
there  wu  a  holy  pilgrim  ju«t  come  from  Poteatine,  who,  had 
looked  on  the  Uttle.town  of  fiethlehcen,  trod  the  Dolorona 
Way,  wept  and  bewailed  at  Calvary,  and  who,  with  fcarleu 
mien,  went  to  the  Saxon  king  and  offend  hie*  eerTiceB  aa  the 
Saxon  champion.  It  WM  the  old  atory  of  larael's  deUverer 
over  again.    Here  wae  another  David  come  to  do  battle  with 


etnbgly  invineible  foei,  than  they  did  at  the  magical  por- 
ttta  which  were  aaid  to  herald  their  approach.  At  their 
iTcnt,  eo  the  etoiy  went,  the  atara  fought  in  their  conriea, 
hiilwindt  Bwept  overthe  land,  end  foreet  treee  were  torn  up 
f  the  root*;  while  fiery  dxagona,  of  a  wondrou*  wild  end 
nible  appearance,  flew  in  the  air,  and  with  hideou  noiee 
tiled  on  lolly  mountain  heighta.  Everybody  knowe  that 
IfiedDvereametheDanee,  that  their  magical  Rea&n  fell  into 
UOQ  handa,  and  that  Hingu'a  mven  "  hung  down  ita  winga 
ilbont  the  leaat  motion."  Bat  when  Alfred  wa«  dead,  and 
Idnard,  hii'tOQ,  reigned  in  hie  etead,  the  etrti^le  between 
>«iiea  and  Sazona  atill  went  on,  and  eword  and  peatilence 
ruted  the  land. 

During  the  reign  of  Athelatan,  the  Danes  penetrated  to  the 
eighbourhood  of  Wincbeeter,  and  both  aimie*,  Danea  and 
iiiont,  met.  A  noble  eight  it  was — thoee  atalwart  apearmen, 
al  Ihou  tall  archers,  straight  and  true  ai  their  own  cl6th- 
erdihafU.  The  iplandoorof  aiiunmer'aday  waiabontthem, 
Y«L.  IV.— Ho.  XX, 


a  eling  and  a  atone.  Ue  came  in  the  palmer'e  weeda,  and 
ofliwed,  aa  he  loved  the  croae,  to  fight  for  England,  and  give 
up  hie  life  rather  than  her  honour.  So  they  let  him  have  hi* 
way.  He  came— he  eaw — he  conquered.  The  Aftican  gieat 
lay  itill  on  the  ground,  and  a  dark  red  itain  crept  into  the 
earth,  aa  if  to  hide  itnelf  from  the  aunehine. 

Who  wae  it  did  thii  deed  ?  It  waa  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick. 
It  may  be  that  you  are  incredulous,  that  you  would  number 
thia  adventure  among  the  tales  that  are  told,  would  account  U 
a  fable  or  a  myth.  But  in  Warwickshire  they  will  ehow  you 
the  very  place  where  the  battle  occurred ;  will  lead  you  to  a 
towering  cliff,  itill  chastened  with  the  hero's  name ;  and  in 
Warwick  Caatle  jou  may  see  hie  annom-,  the  etecl  harneec  of 
thia  Saxon  chempion.  It  you  require  farther  proof,  there  la 
the  story  told  in  rhyme,  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  well 
remarked,  "  etire  the  heart  more  than  a  trumpet."  Chaucer 
taUuofBevisandSLr  Guy;  is  it  not  written  in  the  "Legend 
of  Sir  Guy  "  and  "  Sir  Guy  and  Amarantr "  I«  it  not  told  of 
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by  many  an  old  English  historian,  and,  moreorer,  is  he  not 
alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  as  haying  done  this  very  thing  I  You 
remember,  in  **  King  John,"  we  hear  of  Guy's  combat  with  **  Col- 
brand  the  Giant,  that  same  mighty  man ; "  and  that,  in  **  Henry 
the  Eighth,"  there  is  another  obserration  to  the  same  effect. 
Of  course  it  has  been  denied  that  there  ever  was  any  such 
tombat;  it  hts  been  argued  that  all  the  historians  difEisr  in 
their  dates,  and  that  it  is  not  alluded  to  by  anybody  until  two 
or  tiiree  hundred  years  after  the  occurrence  is  said  to  haye 
taken  place ;  snd,  in  fact,  it  is  stoutly  denied  that  there  erer 
Was  such  a  man  at  all— his  existence  is  declared  to  be  perfectly 
apocryphal,  and  his  story  a  mere  monkish  legend.  But  there's 
the  cliff,  and  here's  the  castle,  and  there  his  helmet  and 
breast-plate  ! 

The  first  Earl  of  Warwick,  recognised  by  history,  is  one 
fienry  de  Newburgh,  a  younger  son  of  Roger  de  Bellemont, 
Earl  6i  Hellek|t,  in  Konnandy;  he  was  so  created  by  the 
conqueror,  and  died  in  1123.  The  title  remained  in  this 
family  till  Thomas  de  Newburgh,  dying  in  1242  without 
children,  left  his  half-sister  heir  to  his  estates,  and  §he  marry- 
ing first  John  Mareschall,  of  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, end  after  his  death  John  de  Plessets,  each  of  them  took 
successiyely  the  title  of  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  next  inheritor 
of  the  noble  name  was  a  baron  of  Hauslage,  a  first  cousin,  and 
firom  him  it  passed  into  the  Beauchamp  family.  The  Beau- 
champs  continued  Earls  of  Warwick  till  the  death,  without 
issue,  of  Anne,  Countess  of  Warwick,  when  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Richard  NerU,  was  created  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

Then  comes  the  great  hero  of  the  House  of  Warwick ; 
Warwick  the  king  maker ;  Warwick,  the  last  of  the  barons, 
whose  life  is  a  long  chapter  in  the  history  of  England ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  of  the  contest  between  the  rival  roses.  His  extended 
connexions  and  immense  possessions  were  joined  in  him  to 
the  most  distinguished  personal  qualities;  intrepidity,  deci- 
sion, and  all  the  military  yirtues,  eloquence  and  general 
talent,  an  affability  and  frankness  of  bearing  that  captivated 
equally  all  classes,  a  boundless  hospitality  and  magnificence 
that  enthroned  him  high  among  the  commons.  Wherever  he 
resided  he  kept  open  house,  and  thirty  thousand  people  are 
said  to  have  been  daily  fed  at  his  expenite.  Stowe  says  : 
**  When  he  came  to  London  he  held  such  a  house  that  six 
oxen  were  eaten  at  breakfast,  and  every  tavern  was  fiill  of  his 
meat ;  for  who  that  had  any  acquaintance  in  such  house 
should  have  as  much  sodden  and  roast  as  he  could  carry  upon 
a  long  dagger." 

In  .the  war  of  the  rival  roses,  the  Eal-1  of  Warwick  sided 
with  the  Yorkists,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle. 
He  declared  he  would  conquer  or  die  on  the  field  of  battle. 
When  Edward  the  Fourth  ascended  the  throne,  the  contest 
was  not  over.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  eve  of  Palm 
Sundayi  The  battle  began  about  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  continued  till  the  middle  of  the  next  day.  All  night 
long  the  din  of  the  combat  was  heard,  and  when  the  morning 
dawned,  it  showed  the  scene  of  slaughter.  The  snow-cbtered 
^und  stained  with  gore,  fathers  dying  by  the  hands  of  their 
soils,  sons  dying  by  the  hands  of  their  fathers,  and  no  less 
than  thirty  thousand  dead  lying  on  the  ground.  The  Yorkists 
Irere  victorious.  A  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Hexham, 
Edward  privately  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  the  widow 
of  Sir  John  Grey  of  Groby,  who  fell  fighting  for  King  Henry 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's.  When  the  news  of  his  marriage 
reached  the  Earl  of  Warwick  he  was  greatly  enraged ;  already 
he  contemplated  a  foreign  alliance,  which  should  not  only 
secure  the  crown  for  Edward,  but  considerably  extend  his 
dominions.  The  displeasure  of  the  Earl  increased  as  he 
found  the  feivour  and  confidence  of  the  king  usurped  by  the 
relatives  of  the  new  queen ;  her  friends  occfupying  the  posts 
of  honour;  her  protegia  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  royal 
favour.  Warwick  was  styled  the  King-maker.  He  had 
made  Edward  what  he  wfts,  and  now  he  was  ready  to  undo  all 
that  he  had  already  donei  Warwick  identified  himself  with 
the  party  of  the  late  king.  The  strongest  and  most  fearless 
VorkiBt  became  Lancasterian,  and  exerted  all  his  skill  and 


courage  for  the  overthrow  of  the  new  king.  Henry  was  ^ 
Margaret  again  in  the  field.  Once  more  the  land  wm 
scene  of  struggle^  again  the  forests  of  Old  England  re-ed 
to  the  armed  thousands  that  upheld  the  eauae  of  the  h^^ 
White  Rose ;  again  war  was  the  msster-spirit.  At  B 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  9,000  men  were  slain,  and 
them  Warwick  the  King-maker.  The  name  of  Waxwkc 
in  itself  a.tower  of  strength ;  before  it  ched;s  g;rew 
strong  arms  shook.  A  host  in  himself^  his  death 
death'  of  the  cause  he  upheld ;  and  when  his  body  la  j  exp3 
on  the  pavement  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  hope  died  out  is 
breast  of  the  Lancasterians.  The  battle  of  TewkeabcTT  \ 
decisive. 

Warwick  Castle  is  the  most  magnificent  of  the  ancient 
mansions  of  the  English  aristocracy.    It  is  atUl  uaed 
residence.    It  rears  its  beautiful  pile  of  building  on  a 
which  overhangs  the  Avon,  a  Uttle  to  the  aoath-eaat  gs 
town.    To  the  antiquarian,  to  the  artist,  to  the 
presents  peeuliar  charms,  for  it  retains  much  of  its  old 
muth  of  its  grandeur  of  appearance,  and"  is,  in  every 
an  interesting  memorial  of  by-gone  times.    To  £thelfieda, 
daughter  ofjllfred,  the  foundation  of  this  castle  ia  asenb 
and  the  original  building  is  said  to  have  been  oommeoeed 
the  year  of  grace,  915.    The  principal  entrance  to  the 
faces  the  eastern  portion  of  the  old  town,  snd  the  approscLj 
it  is  by  a  broad  but  winding  road,  whidi  is  cut  in  the 
rock.     A  disused  moat-— once  upon   a    time  a  foimi 
barrier — ^fronts  the  building,  and  is  spanned,  in  place  of 
ancient  drawbridge,  by  a  stone  arch.    On  passing  the 
gateway  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the  izmer  court  of 
castle,  surrounded,  on  all  sides  by  lofty  embattled  walls 
ramparts.  Formerly,  the  castle  was  a  strong  fortreas — *'  wl 
stony  strength  would  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn."   Now,  ho 
those  golden  days  are  over,  and  the  place  is  as  quiet 
comfortable  an  abode  as  one  could  Well  desire.    Once  it 
celebrated  for  its  cross-bowments  and  impregnable  iralla ; 
for  its  batteries  and  ordnance ;  now  for  its  pictures  and 
gardens.    A  change  has,  indeed,  come  over  the  spirit  of 
dream! 

Cesar's  tower,  147  feet  in  height,  is  supposed  to  have  be< 
built,  at  least,  700  years  ago,  but  it  is  still  in  a  state  of 
preservation.    Guy's  tower,  128  feet  in  height,  and  built 
1394,  is  also  nearly  perfect;  it  appears  to  be  of  a  d 
character  ;  and  though  very  plain,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
perfect  remains  of  the  kind  in  existence — curious  alike  si 
composition  and  construction. 

"It  appears,"  says  the  author  of  the  "Memoirs  of 
House  of  Greville,"  "  by  Domesday  Book  that  the 
belonged  to  the  crown  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confi 
as  a  special  stronghold  for  the  defence  of  the  midland  parts 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  Turkill  was  governor  thereof  for  thi 
king. ' '  William  the  Conqueror  employed  Turitill  de  Wsrwid 
to  enlarge  and  fortify  the  castle,  to  aid  in  which  imdertakioi 
the  monks  of  Coventry  were  spoiled  of  sia-aad-twe&ty  housed 
Li  the  days  when  King  Stephen  snd  the  Prinoesi  Matfla 
were  contending  for  the  crown  of  the  English  realm,  Wiij 
wick  Caistle  was  a  place  of  great  im^rtahce;  and  in  thi^ 
days  of  the  second  Henry  it  was  garrisoned  by  that  king,  oo 
aooount  of  the  rebellion  of  his  son.  There  is  s  curion^ 
account  still  remaining,  which  Bertram  de  Yefdon,  sheriff  o^ 
the  shire,  sent  in  to  his  msjesty  for  charges  which  he  h«| 
been  at  in  victualling  the  castle ;  thus  t2— To  twenty  qnartori 
of  bread  com,  £0  13s.  4d. ;  for  the  like  quantity  of  malt, 
20s. ;  for  fifty  oxen,,  at  2s.'  ^a-piece,  £A ;  to  saltiag  the  stme, 
£1  lOs. )  to  cheese,  £1 ;  to  repairing  the  castle,  £5  Ts.  lid.; 
to  soldiers'  pay,  £30  10s.  8d. 

In  HbA  time  of  Henry  III.  the  castle  was  oqnaidered  of  such 
importance  that  the-king^s  precept  was  sent  to  the  Arohbishop 
of  York,  requiring  good  security  of  liargaret,' sister  and  heir 
of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Warwick,  tiiat  she  should  not  marry  any 
person  whatsoever  in  whom  the  king  could  not  repoie  trust  w 
in  "  his  own  self."  The  chief  reason  alleged  was  the  strength 
of  the  castle  and  its  vicinity  to  the  marshes.  In  the  troublom 
days  of  Henry  IIF.  it  sustained  many  a  siege;  from  time  t? 
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was  beautified  and  repaired,  and  from  time  to  time 
'ed  and  defaced.  George,  Earl  of  Warwick,  did  mudi 
ike  the  place  more  grand  and  noble  than  it  had  ever 
While  the  citil  war  lasted  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
iment,  it  -w^as  garrisoned  b^the  latter,  and  was  besieged  by 
Xorthampton.  When  the  royalists  gained  possession  of 
)lace,  it  ^vras  besieged'  by  its  old  masters,  and  defended 
St  thezn  for  sixteen  days  by  one  small  piece  of  ordnance 
L  few  muskets.  The  castle  was  thoroughly  repaired  and 
tified  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 


Speaking  of  the  old  fortress,  Sir  William  Dugdale  says:^ 
*<  Here  is  to  be  seen  a  large  two-handled  sword,  with  a  helmet 
and  a  certain  plate  armour  for  horse  senrice,  which,  as  the 
tradition  is,  were  part  of  the  accoutrements  sometime  belong- 
ing to  the  famous  Ouy ;  but  I  rather  think  they  are  of  much 
later  date;  yet  I  find  that  in  the  first  of  Henry  YIII.,  the 
sword  haying  that  repute,  the  king  granted  the  custody  thereof 
to  William  Hoggeson,  one  of  the  yeomen  of  the  buttery,  or 
hii  sufficient  deputy,  with  the  fee  of  elcTen-pence  per  diem 
for  that  service."  .  , 


MOTHS. 


butterfliesy  of  some  of  ihe  prineipal^brms  of  which,  and  of 
'  transformations,  we  gave  a  -short  accoimt  in  a  recent 
le,  furnish  a  very  excellent  illustration  of  the  order  of 
cts  to  nrhieh  they  belcmg.  These  inseetft  are  called  Lepi- 
ira,  or  scaly-winged  in$ects,  from  one  of  their  leading 
racteristies,  ^e  possession  of  four  filmy  wings,  thickly 
ired  with  minute  scales,  to  which  the  bMUtiful  colouring 
be  butterfly's  wing  is  <lQe.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only 
anon  chso-aeter  by  which  these  creatures  are  at  once  united 
mgst  themselres  and  distinguished  from  other  insects :  the 
St  completeness  of  the  metamorphosis  which  they  tmdergo, 
n  a  crawling  caterpillar  to  a  creature  whose  life  is  spent 
Loat  entirely  on  the  wing,  with  an  intervening  state  of 
feet  repose^  is  another  distinction,  which,  although  by 
means  peculiar  to  the  Lepidoptera,  yet  serves  to  separate 
;m  from  several  other  orders,  of  insects,  in  which  the  differ- 
;e  between  the  form  of  the  creature  on  emerging  firom  the 
I  and  that  which  it  is  destined 'to  acquire  is  much  less, 
more  important  character  than  the  scaly  covering  of  the 
ngs  is  presented  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  mouth, 
bich  in  these  insects  consists  of  a  long 'tongue  rolled  up  in  a 
iral  form  between  a  pair  of  hairy  organs,  called  palpi  or 
^lers.  Dififerent  as  these  delicate  organs.appear,  at  first  sight, 
3m  the  powerful  jaws  by  which  the  caterpillar  gnaws  his 
structive  path  through  the  produce  of  the  garden  and  the 
dd,  the  same  parts,  modified  indeed  in  form,  may  yet  be 
cognised  in  the  perfect  insect  that  exiited  in  its  crawling, 
orm-like,  preparatory  state.  The  strong  biting  jaws  have 
Bcome  very  small^  although  in  most  cases  they  are  to  be 
fund  concealed  under  the  other  organs  of  the  mouth.  But 
le  second  pair  of  jaws,  with  which  the  caterpillar  masticates 
it  food,  have  undergone  a  wonderful  transformation — it  is 
!om  these  that  the  long  spiral  trunk  has  been  formed.  These, 
1  the  perfect  insect,  as  in  the  caterpillar,  are  jointed  organs ; 
ut  in  the  farmer  the  terminal  portion  of  each  is  drawn  out 
uto  a  long  filament,  ftimished  on  its  inner  surface  trith  two 
isrrow  ridges,  which  fitting  exactly  to  those  of  the  other  fila- 
[lent,  form  by  their  union  a  long  slender  tube,  piercing  the 
nmk  through  its  entire  length.  The  lower  lip  of  the  cater- 
pillar also  shares  in  the  changes  undergone  by  all  the  neigh- 
muring  organs.  In  the  preparatory  state  it  is  fumiihed  with 
I  pair  of  minute  feelers  and  with  a  fine  tube,  the  orifice  of  the 
ilk  appsratns,  by  means  of  which  the  creature,  when  ready 
»  pass  into  the  chrysalis  oonditbn,  attaches  itself  to  some 
point  of  support,  or  encloses  itself  in  a  silken  bag,  in  obedience 
;o  the  instincts  implanted  in  it  by  nature.  This  tube,  being 
Bf  couise  useless  to  the  insect  in  its  last  condition,  is  then  no 
longer  to  be  found ;  but  the  little  i»a/j9»  or  feelers  acquire  an 
morinous  development,  and  form  the  hairy  bed  in  which  the 
trnnk  is  nearly  concealed  when  coiled  up  in  repose.  The 
uitennte,  also,  which  in  the  caterpillar  are  very  small,  are 
eonrerted  in  the  perfeet  insect  into  long  ogrgans  of  very  various 
forma;  and  the  organs  of  vision,  instead  of  consisting  of  a  few 
Utile  black  points  on  each  aide  of  the  head,  are  developed  into 
those  beautUul  globular  structures  which  may  be  seen  to  cqn- 
ititate  the  great  bulk  of  the  head  in  any  of  our  coounon 
butterflies. 

The  most  striking  general  difierenee  between  the  two  great 
poupi  of  Lepi4kjpi9ra,  butterfiies  and  moths,  is  to  be  found  in 


the  form  of  the  antennae,  .which  in  the  former  are  alwayi 
clubbed  at  the  tip,  whilst  in  the  latter  they  are  thread-shaped 
or  tapering,  or  sometimes  thickened  towards  the  end,  but 
afterwards  tapering  to  a  fine  point.  Another  distinction, 
which  is  of  still  more  importance  in  a  scientifie  point  of  view, 
is  that,  in  the  moths,  the  wings  of  each  side  are  united  during 
flight  by  a  small  bristle  attached  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
hind  wing,  which  passes  through  a  little  loop  formed  on  the 
hinder  margin  of  the  forewing ;  this  arrangement  is  wanting  in 
the  butterfiies. 

In  the  sphinxes,  which  from  their  great  power  of  flight 
are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Hawk'tnoths,  the 
antennae  are.  always  thickened  beyond  the  middle,  but  taper 
afterwards  to  a  fine  point.  8ome  of  these  have  trunks  of 
great  length,  by  means  of  which  they  extract  the  nectar  of 
flowers,  whilst  hovering  over  them  in  the  manner  of  a  hum- 
ming-bird. Prom  tlus  habit,  and  its  sise  and  general  bird- 
like appearance  when  on  the  wing,  one  of  the  commonest  of 
our  native  sphinxes  has  received  the  name  of  the  Hununing- 
bird  Hawk-moth  {Maeroghsia  tteUatarum),  A  nearly-allied 
and  very  beautiful  species  ia  represented  in  the'  accompi^y- 
ing  woodcut  (fig.  1).  This  is  the  Drone-bee  Hawk-moth  (ifa- 
erogloua  fueiformia)^  an  insect  only  occssionally  found  in  this 
country,  but  which  appears  to  be  common  on  the  continent. 
The  general  colour  of  the  body  is  a  bright  olive  green,  yellow- 
ish at  the  hinder  extremity,  where  there  is  also  a  black  tuft  of 
hair  on  each  side ;  across  the  middle  of  the  body  there  is  a 
dark  brown  baud;  the  wings  are  transparent  with, a  dark 
brown  border,  and  the  anterior  pair  have  an  olive-green  patch 
close  to  the  body.  In  the  Humming-bird  Hawk-moth,  the 
wings  are  covered  with  scales  throughout,  but  in  form  and 
habits  the  two  insects  very  closely  agree. 

In  the  Death's-head  moth  {Aehmrontia  airopos,  fig.  2),  which 
also  belongs  to  the  group  of  Hawk-motlis,  the  trunk,  instead 
of  being  very  long,  as  in  the  preceding  insects,  ia  reduced  to 
comparatively  small  dimensions,  being  scarcely  longer  than  the 
head  of  the  moth,  whilst  in  the  Humming-bird  Hawk-moth 
it  exceeds  the  whole  body  in  length.  The  Death's-head  moth 
is  the  largest  of  European  moths,  measuring  sometimes  up- 
wards of  five  inches  in  expanse  of  wing  ;  its  general  colour  is 
a  blackish-brown ;  the  fore- wings  are  irregularly  clouded  with 
dull  orange,  and  have  a  white  spot  near  their  middle ;  the 
hinder  wings  are  dull  orange  with  two  brown  bands.  The 
body  is  banded  with  orange,  and  black,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  insect  is  rendered  exceedingly  remarkable  by  the  very 
singular  marking  of  the  thorax.  This  bears  a  large  dull 
orange  patch,  within  which  are  smaller  blackish  spots,  pro- 
ducing on  the  whole  a  by  no  means  indistinct  representation 
of  the  popular  **  death's  head."  This  peculiar  mark,  coupled 
with  the  generally  funereal  character  of  the  coloration  of  the 
insect,  has  on  some  occasions  obtained  for  it  an  unenviable 
position  in  the  popular  mind,  as  its  appearance  in  larger 
numbers  than  usual  has  been  regarded,  in  some  places,  as 
portentous  of  an  approaching  pestilence.  Singularly  enough, 
in  the  year  1733,  it  appeared  in  great  numbera  in  Brittany, 
simultaneously  with  a  very  fatal  epidemic  disease;  and  so 
completely  did  the  weaker  and  more  ignorant  of  the  country 
people  consider  the  insect  as  the  cause  of  the  distemper,  that 
the  sight  of  one  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  greatest  fear  in  * 
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the  beholder,  who  Kgwded  it  u  the  aieM«ng«r  of  ^proichuig 
death.  The  DBath'i-hnd  moth  poMctiet  knothei  curioos 
{unity,  which  no  douht  conipired  with  the  iTinholi  of  de«th 
with  which  it  ti  ornunented  to  »i«e  ft  feeling  of  lupentitiou* 
dre&d  in  the  mind*  of  thoM  whoM  attention  wu  ctUed  to  it 
for  the  fir*t  time ;  when  irritated  or  handled,  it  eiitita  a  little 
plain^Ts  cry  or  iqueak.  Ttui  eiieamitance  hw  long  been 
known,  bnt  although  aeTeral  eminent  naturaliiti  hare  en> 
deftTonred  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  the  lound  i«  pro- 
doeed,  they  do  not  yet  appear  to  have  anived  at  any  latia- 
Haarj  eonoltuion  oa  the  lubjcct.  The  faculty  of  emittinK  a 
aonnd  ii  probably  connected  with  a  lingular  habit  of  thi* 
iniect,  which  rendera  ita  multiplication  in  unusual  numbers  an 


i>ppoMd  that  the  thick  for  with  which  the  nutb  U  oe«a 
preTenU  the  ttlngt  of  the  heea  from  reaehutg  ita  body,  hv  : 
seema  far  more  probable  that  it  employ!  iu  pows  erf  ra:^ 
a  aound,  and  perhapt  tome  other  meana,  to  apccad  ts~ 
amongit  the  ranki  of  iti  aaaailanta.  The  catcrpiU«T  of  ^ 
moth  ii,  ai  might  be  expected,  of  great  liae,  mwmiria^  wzk. 
time*  a*  many  a«  four  inchee  and  a  half  in  lengtb,  acd  t* 
third*  of  an  inch  in  thickneai.  Like  all  the  othez  eatrrpile 
of  the  Eawk-motht,  it  hai  a  longiah  horn  attaebed  u  a 
back  of  the  eltrenth  aegment.  It  haa  also,  ia  eommna^  -ri 
moat  of  ill  near  alliea,  the  habit  of  rainng  the  anterior  ^ 
mentt  of  the  body,  tupporting  itaelf  by  adhering  to  tbe  hraei 
on  which  it  reita  by  the  membtanoui  feet  of  tbc  hin^fr  ar- 
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object  of  real  and  weU-fonnded  dread  to  keepers  of  beei.  The 
moth  haa  a  moit  glutlonoua  tatte  for  hooey,  and  i«  one 
of  the  moat  ioTeterate  plunderers  of  bee-hives.  The  bees, 
on  its  enlnnoe  into  their  domicile,  generally  dispene  immc' 
diately,  as  though  in  dread  of  the  gigantic  intruder,  who  is 
thus  left  to  surfeit  himself  at  his  ease  upon  the  aweet  stores 
which  these  industrious  creatures  had  laid  up  for  their  winter 
•tore.  "It  ia  singular,"  lays  Mr.  Westwood  in  speaking  of 
this  drcvmatance,  "  that  a  creature,  with  only  the  adTsntsge 
of  sixe,  should  dare,  without  sting  or  shield,  singly,  to  attack 
in  their  slronghald  these  well-srmed  and  numerous  people } 
and  still  more  singolar,  that  amongst  so  many  thousands  of 
bees,  it  should  slways  contend  Tictorloosly."     It  has  been 
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menta.  In  this  attitude  these  caterpillars  preaait  to  a  fanciful 
mind  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  sphinx  of  the  Egyptiani, 
and  this  induced  Llnnieas  to  apply  the  generic  name  of  SpAbii 
to  the  whole  of  these  moths.  The  caterpillar  of  the  Death'i- 
head  moth  livei  principally  upon  the  potato,  and  the  chryiala 
are  frequently  turned  up  in  digging  ug' potatoes  in  autumn. 
The  moth  generally  appears  in  October,  bat  rarely  flic*  by 

d.,. 

Another  very  beautiful  specie*  of  hawk-moth,  rery  common 
in 'this  country,  is  the  Lime  Hawk>moth  {SmfHniAiu  nUr, 
fig.  S],  so  called  from  it*  caterpillar  feeding  prindpalty  upon 
the  oonunon  lime-trees.  This  moth  ha*  the  fore  wiogi  much 
notched  at  the  tip ;   it  Taiies  greatly  in  colour,  but  in  the  i 
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rtetr    moat  i^erallj  met  with  the  wingi  ore  of  a  fawn  which  the  uttAnns,  at  *U  erenli  of  the  nula,  ua  toothed  or 

''"*'>  ^th  a  broad  band  at  the  tip,  and  two  ipota,  about  the  pectinated  on  both  aide*  ;   the  little  fllamenta  forming  the 

ddle  of  ilie  fore  wiuga,  oliTe-grsen.    In  thie  motb  the  trunk  combe  hfiag  frequently  of  auoh  a  length  a*  to  giTe  the  entire 

ereti  «lu>rta  than  in  the  Death'i-head  moth.  antennn  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  featber.    An  inatance  of 


>.    7. — MBIT  or  PBOOFJStOKABV   CATBHriLLABa 
(OKETHOCUIFA   PKOCKMIOKKa). 


no.  6.— TBS  LAPrir  motb  {outsopaoka  aTrsBciPOLu).  no.  S.—nomnt  pLVunTAui. 

The  antenne  in  the  hawk-motha  are  generallj  more  or  lew  thia  ia  presented  by  the  male  of  the  inaeot  here  figured,  tlia 

toothed  like  a  comb  on  the  innea  anrface ;  but  thia  character  Oipay  moth   {Hypogymiut  ditpar,  fig.  4],  which  oceure  not 

u  bj  no  meaoi  to  atriking  in  them  aa  in  lorae  other  motha,  in  uneommonlj  in  aome  localitiet  in  England.     In  appearance 


UD 
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the  two  sexes  of  this  moth  differ  considerably  from  each  other ; 
the  male  is  much  smaller  than  the  female,  and  is  of  a  grayish 
colour,  with  some  blackish  lines  and  spots  on  the  fore  wings, 
whilst  the  female  is  white  with  dusky  lines,  describing  much 
the  same  pattern  as  in  the  male.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on 
fruit-trees.  A  very  common  and  beautiful  British  insect, 
nearly  allied  to  this,  is  the  great  Tiger  moth  {Arctia  eaja)^ 
which  is  produced  from  the  large  hairy  bear-like  caterpillars, 
often  seen  feeding  upon  nettles  and  other  hedge-side  plants. 
The  CheUmia  pudica,  (fig.  5)  is  another  rery  beautiful  species, 
nearly  allied  to  the  two  preceding.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
win^  is  a  pinkish  white,  the  hinder  wings,  especially  in  the 
female,  being  of  a  delicate  pink  colour.  The  fore  wings  are 
nearly  covered  with  a  number  of  black  spots,  and  the  hind 
wings  hare  two  or  three  similar  spots  of  variable  size.  The 
body  is  spotted  or  banded  with  rose  colour  and  black. 

The  feathered  structure  of  the  antemue  is  also  observable  in 
the  male  of  the  Lappet  moth  {Gastropacha  quercifoliaj  iig.  6), 
the  caterpillar  of  which  feeds  on  various  trees.  This  and 
some  allied  species  of  moths  have  received  from  collectors  the 
name  of  Lsppet  moths,  on  account  of  the  curious  fleshy 
appendages  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  body  of  the  caterpillar 
and  which  completely  conceal  the  feet.  These  caterpillars 
are  very  hairy,  and  when  handled  the  hairs  penetrate  the 
skin  and  produce  considerable  inflammation  and  itching. 
The  moths  are  also  called  Eggers^  from  the  chrysalis  being 
enclosed  in  a  very  smooth,  fine,  egg-like  cocoon.  The  Lappet 
moth  {jQctatropacha  quercifolia),  represented  in  the  annexed 
cut,  is  rendered  further  remarkable  by  the  curious  position 
assumed  by  the  hinder  wings  during  repose ;  these,  instead  of 
being  concealed  by  the  upper  wings,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
moths,  project  on  each  side  in  the  form  of  rounded  notched 
leaves,  giving  the  creature  a  very  singular  appearance.  The 
general  colour  of  the  insect  is  a  deep  reddish  brown,  marked 
with  blackish  lines.  The  silk-worm,  with  the  manufactured 
produce  of  whose  beautiful  cocoon  we  are  all  familiar,  is  the 
caterpillar  of  a  moth  {Bombyx  Mort)  belonging  to  the  same 
group  as  the  Lappet  moth ;  and  many  of  our  common  moths 
also  weave  cocoons  in  which  to  pass  their  season  of  repose  in 
the  chrysalis  state.  *  But  the  most  singular  application  of  this 
power  of  silk-spinning  is  exhibited  in  tlie  history  of  some 
moths,  also  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  whose  caterpillars 
live  together  in  numerous  societies,  retiring,  after  feeding,  to  a 
capacious  nest  of  tolerably  firm  texture,  woven  by  themselves 
from  the  materials  afforded  by  their  own  bodies.  Some  of 
these,  as  the '  Processionary  caterpillar  {Cnethocawpa  procca- 
Bionea^  fig.  7),  quit  their  nest,  which  is  generally  attached  to 
oak-trees,  in  a  regular  and  well-ordered  procession  ;  one  cater- 
pillar takes  the  lead,,  and  is  followed  by  others  in  single  file 
generally  for  a  space  of  about  two  feet ;  they  then  come  in 
pairs  for  a  time,  then  three,  four,  and  five  abreast,  and  so  on, 
until  they  sometimes  march  ten  or  even  twenty  in  a  row. 
All  the  movements  of  the  leader  are  faithfully  copied  by  those 
who  follow. 

Another  species,  the  Fine  processionary  {Cnetkocampa 
piiyocampa)y  attaches  its  nest  to  pine-trees,  and  both  these 
insects  have  been  said  to  occur  in  Britain,  although  upon  very 
doubtful  authority.  The  principal  enemy  of  these  moths  is 
the  larva  of  a  large  and  very  voracious  beetle,  the  Caloaoma 
aycophantaf  which  breaks  into  their  nestk  and  commits  vast 
havoc  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants  ;  one  of  these  savages 
is  represented  in  our  cut,  just  seising  his  prey  in  the  interior 
of  a  nest,  which  is  supposed  to  be  torn  open.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  tyrant  pays  dearly  for  his  feast ;  for  when  gorged, 
he  is  no  nuitch  for  more  active  and  hungry  members  of  his 
own  species,  who,  disappointed  perhaps  by  the  vacant  nest  of 
their  expected  prey,  feel  no  scruples  about  taking  it  at  second- 
h&ad  by  an  act  of  caimibalism.  Nearly  allied  to  these,  and 
especially  to  the  silk- worm  moth,  is  the  gigantic  Atlas  moth 
[Satumia  Atlaa),  which  inhabits  the  East  Indies  and  China. 
This  moth  measures  between  eight  and  nine  inches  in  expanse 
of  wing ;  and  other  species  nearly  as  large  are  foxmd  in  several 
tropical  coimtries.  Many  of  these  insects — some  of  which 
furnish  a  siJk  which  is  used  in  manufacturee—have  singular 


transparent  spots  in  the  centre  of  the  wings,  looking  as  tbosp 
pieces  had  been  cut  out  and  replaced  by  fragments  of  IjlIc. 

Of  the  remaining  groups  of  moths  our  space  will  not  all:r 
us  to  say  much,  and  we  shall  only  refer  to  one  of  the  £.< 
interesting  and  numerous  of  them — the  family  of  Geomci'^n 
the  caterpillars  of  which  are  known  to  collectors  by  Uie  a.ts-: 
of  Loopers,  This  name,  as  well  as  the  scientific  one  {Geomttrv 
is  derived  from  the  singular  mode  of  locomotion  adopted  ^ 
the  caterpillars.     These,  possessing  only  a  single  pair  (ai. 
that  the  hindmost)  of  the  membranous  feet  on  vrbich  oth>^ 
caterpillars  support  the  greater  part  of  the  body,  are  unable  t-' 
crawl  like  their  more  fortunate  brethren;    accordingly,  il 
walking,  they  stretch  the  body  out  to  its  full  length,  when  thfy 
attach  themselves  by  the  anterior  feet,  and  then,  drawing  ^ 
the  body  in  the  form  of  a  loop,  bring  the  hinder  feet  close  v^ 
to  the  others,  attach  them,  and  repeat  the  process  until  th'-T 
have  attained  their  desired  position.     Hence  they  appear  to 
be  constantly  measuring  the  distance  over  which  they  travel, 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  name  of  geometric  caterpiUan 
has  long  been  applied  to  them.    They  have  also  a  singulsr 
habit  of  adhering  to  a  branch  by  their  hinder  feet,  and  atreuli- 
ing  out  the  rest  of  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  x 
very  close  resemblance  to  a  dead  twig :  and  thus,  no  doubt, 
they  often  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies.    The  moths 
produced  from  these  caterpillars,  one  of  which  is  repreaentcni 
in  the  annexed  engraving  (fig.  S),  are  of  a  much  slighter  make 
than  those  already  described ;  their  bodies  are  slender,  their 
wings  soft  and  weak,  and  their  flight  irregular  and  fluttering. 
They  are  mostly  truly  nocturnal  insects,  very  feif  of  them 
being  ever   seen    in    the  day-time.      Space,  unf(»'tunateiT, 
forbids  our  entering  upon  the  hbtory  of  the  vast  numbers  of 
smaller  moths  which  form    the  concluding  groups   of   the 
Lepidoptera ;  but  their  economy  presents  much  to  attract  th^ 
attention  even  of  the  most  careless  observer ;  and  the  singula 
habits  of  the  leaf-rolling  and  leaf-mining  caterpillars  will 
afford  a  never-failing  source  of  interest  to  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  study  them. 


DOWN  A  WELSH  COAL-PIT. 

Oncs  upon  a  time  an  exciseman  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  was  over- 
come with  liquor  and  fell  fast  asleep.  Excisemen  are  not 
generally  a  popular  class  among  the  Britishers.  There 
are  many  who-  owe  them  a  grudge*  This  was  the  case  with 
our  hero.  Accordingly,  the  enemy,  in  the  shape  of  a  doxen 
dusky  colliers,  made  their  appearance,  and  deposited  their 
ignoble  prize 

*'  Full  many  a  fathom  deep," 

as  Tom  Campbell  sang,  in  a  coal-pit.     From  his  glorious 
dreams,  in  which  most  undoubtedly  he  fancied  that  he 

"  Dwelt  in  marble  halls," 

in  time  the  exciseman  woke.  Wonderingly  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  around  him.  Where  was  he  ?  His  troubled 
conscience  suggested  the  answer.  His  fears  had  become  true ; 
he  had  been  condenmed  for  his  sins  to  that  fearful  locality, 
which  a  fashionable  clergyman  told  his  hearers  he  would  not 
name  in  so  respectable  and  well-dressed  an  assembly.  Every- 
thing around  the  stupified  exciseman  was  dark-  and  drear. 
There  he  was,  far  away  from  the  light  of  the  sim  and  the 
haunts  of  men.  At  length  a  light  appeared  i^  the  distance — 
It  came  nearer — ^by  its  glare  a  form  somewhat  resembling  the 
human  was  distinctly  visible.  As  it  came  nearer,  the  excise- 
man felt  with  Hamlet — 

*'  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd, 
Bring^st  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hcU, 
Be  thy  intents  VinLcked  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape 
That  I  will  speak  to  tbec." 

Accordingly  he  did,  and  told  a  melancholy  tale^^how  he  had 
been  an  exciseman  on  earth,  how  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
vice  of  drinking,  and  how  he  felt  he  was  little  better  than  one 
of  the  wicked.    The  joke  had  now  been  carried  far  enough 
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d  not  unreluctantly  the  exciseman  was  again  suffered  to 
joy  the  light  of  day. 

We  can  imagine  many  a  man  equally  frightened  with  the 
:ciseman.  A  coal-pit  does  seem  the  entrance  to  the  infernal 
gions.  It  is  generally  situated  by  the  side  of  some  bleak 
11,  where  there  are  but  f&w  signs  of  life ;  a  cloud  of  smoke 
om  the  engine  or  engines  hangs  heayily  all  round.  The 
orkmen»  of  whom  there  may  be  many,  are  all  out  of  sig^ht, 
ith  the  exception  of  a  few  lads,  who  stand  at  the  mouth  of 
le  pit  to  unload  the  coal  waggons  as  they  come  up,  or  to  run 
lem  on  t^  the  tramroad  that  connects  the  colliery  with  the 
eighbouring  railroad  or  canal.  You  seize  the  opportunity,  and 
nd  yourself  rapidly  descending,  perhaps  two  hundred  yards 
elow  the  surface.  In  South  Wales  there  are  few  collieries 
.eeper  than  this.  Here  a  candle  is  put  into  your  hands  and 
guide  with  another  leads  the  way.  Woe  be  to  you  if  you 
A\e  not  previously  changed  your  dress  for  one  better  suited 
a  the  lower  regions  than  that  usually  patronised  by  gentle- 
nen  in  the  upper  world.  If  the  vein  of  coal  be  a  pretty  good 
me,  you  will  be  able  to  walk  along  without  much  trouble. 
Vou  can  generally  do  so  on  the  principal  road  or  heading. 
But  you  must  keep  your  eyes  open,  or  a  shocking  railway 
ftccident  may  possibly  occur ;  for  here  you  will  iind  railroads 
and  mineral  trains,  drawn,  however,  by  horses.  As  you  pro- 
ceed, you  will  see  numerous  passages  on  each  side  which  lead 
to  the  **  stalls,"  in  which  the  men  work— and  hard  work  it  is. 
A  great  block  is  first  undermined,  and  then  cut  out  by  wedges 


driven  into  the  solid  coal.  If  you  enter  at  the  proper  time 
you  may  find  a  small  party  in  one  of  the  passages,  seated  upon 
coal  and  dining  and  smoking.  The  fare  is  very  poor,  but  we 
have  seen  the  colliers  very  merry  over  their  bottle  of  tea  and 
bread  and  cheese,  for  tea  is  the  general  beverage.  Not 
that  the  men  are  teetotalers.  Unfortunately,  many  of  them 
manage  to  make  up  on  the  Saturday  and 'Sunday  for  all  the 
abstinence  of  the  previous  part  of  the  week.  But  in  the  pit 
they  adopt  Father  Mathew*s  principles.  And  manage,  on  the 
whole,  to  do  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  and  to  drive  away  dull 
care.  As  we  saw  them  seated,  each  with  a  lighted  candle  by 
his  side,  that  shed  just  light  enough  to  make  darkness  visible, 
they  seemed  fitting  ministers  of  that 

**  rare  old  fellow 
Who  sate  where  no  sun  could  shine." 

Little  else  is  to  be  seen  in  a  coal-pit.  There  are  doors  by 
which  the  air  is  forced  along  the  different  passages  ;  there  are 
engines  by  which  the  water  is  drained  off;  there  is  the  con- 
stant communication  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  world, 
all  going  on  with  a  methodical  exactness  which  can  only  be 
violated  with  loss  of  life.  Let  the  engine  cease,  and  immedi- 
ately the  pit  would  be  filled  with  water.  Let  a  workman 
rashly  enter  his  "  stall "  with  a  oandle  instead  of  a  safety- 
lamp,  and  death  is  the  result ;  and  yet  the  men  are  generally 
rash  in  the  extreme.  Men  get  used  to  danger.  Familiarity 
with  it  breeds  contempt  of  it. 


GENERAL      CHANGAKNIEE'S      SWORD. 


SoMV  men  win  honours,  some  men  have  honours  thrust  upon 
them.  Of  the  latter  is  General  Changamier,  one  of  those 
young  African  soldiers  of  France  who  were  brought  home  in 
18-18  to  serve  the  Republic,  in  company  with  Lamoricierc,  . 
Cavaignac,  and  others.  For  a  time  he  took  no  very  important 
part  in  public  affiirs;  but  at  last  both  he  and  most  other 
soldiers  of  fortune  of  the  hour  saw  hope  of  advancement  and 
of  war  in  the  advent  of  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  When 
the  latter  was  elected  president,  Changarnier  placed  his  sword 
at  his  disposal. 

The  republican  party  took  alarm.    It  was  believed  that  if 

Jjouis  Napoleon  were  allowed  to  last  four  years  he  would 

betray  his  oath,  and  overthrow  the  government  the  people  had 

fought  for.     A  large  section  thought  that  the  time  was  come 

to  move.    The  secret  societies  were  re-organised.     But  this 

was  a  great  mistake.    The  fearful  June  insurrection,  which 

was  got  up  by  the  Buonapartist  and  Legitimist  paAies,  to 

destroy  sympathy  with  liberty,  had  cost  Paris  so  dear,  that 

there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance  for  an  insurrection.    The 

blood  of  the  20,000  slain  in  June,  1848, was  yet  scarcely  cold  ; 

and  though  dissatisfied,  and  fully  aware  of  the  intentions- of 

Louis  Napoleon,  the  masses  were  not  disposed  to  do  battle 

sgain.      A  certain  party  of  leaders  thought  otherwise,  and 

determined  to  hurry  on  the  catastrophe.      Small  meetings 

were  held  in  different  parts  of  Paris,  arms  were  collected,  an 

organisation  commenced,  and  at  last  a  day  was  fixed. 

But  the  insurgents  insisted  upon  having  well-known  men  at 
their  head.    On  other  occasions  they  had  fought,  won  the 
battle,  and  returned  to  their  homes,  leaving  men  who  were 
quietly  at  home  to  reap  the  benefit.    This  time  they  wished 
those  they  fought  for  to  come  and  place  themselves  at  their 
head.    Ledru  RoUin  was  asked  to  do  so.    He  told  the  men  of 
the  barricades  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come.    The  old  insi- 
nuation of  covrard  was  at  once  hurled  at  him,  and  in  an 
unfortunate  impulse  of  pique  and  anger,  Ledru  Rollin  resolved 
to  appear  as  the  man  of  the  insurrection  before  it  commenced. 
The  co-operation  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  artillery  of  the 
national  guard  was  certain,  with  Colonel  Guinard  at  its  head. 
On  the  13  th  June,  then,  Ledru  Rollin  and  one  or  two  other 
deputies,  followed  and  supported  by  some  national  guard  and 
srtillerymen,  marched  through  the  streets  to  a  public  build- 


ing in  the  centre  of  the  district  usually  the  first  to  make 
barricades.  It  was  intended  that  the  members  of  the  late 
Provisional  Government  should  sit  at  the  Conservatoire  dcs 
Arts  et  Metiers^  while  the  insiirrection  thundered  around.  But 
there  they  sat ;  not  a  barricade*  rose,  not  a  mob  collected, 
which  was  the  less  surprising,  that  barricades  are  seldom 
commenced,  except  under  great  excitement,  at  any  time  but 
dawn.  The  people  were  not  prepared  to  do  battle  with  the 
future  emperor ;  and  after  a  short  time,  the  representatives 
sitting  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  were  compelled 
to  disperse  ingloriously  and  seek  safety  in  England. 

Meanwhile  General  Changarnier  was  winning  his  sword. 
A  great  crowd  had  collected  on  the  Boulevards,  when  it  was 
known  that  there  was  an  insurrection  afloat.  Near  the  Hue 
de  la  Paix  were  congregated  a  mass  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  talking  of  t&e  rumours  afloat ;  some  regretting  the 
news,  some  hoping  there  was  going  to  be  a  battle,  but  all 
talking,  as  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  between  the  acts.  Suddenly 
up  charged  the  valiant  general  Changarnier,  at  the  head  of  a 
brilliant  staff,  and  a  regiment  of  guards  and  lancers.  The 
crowd  were  alarmed  at  the  wild  way  in  which  the  cavalry  rode 
about,  and  the  chairs  which  line  this  part  of  Paris,were  hastily 
cast  across  the  street  to  stop  the  horses,  and  the  crowd  fled. 
The  general  and  his  officers  and  men  charged,  and  cleared 
'*  the  barricade,"  as  it  was  described  in  the  Moniteur;  after 
which  they  galloped  in  all  directions,  taking  many  prisoners, 
and  alarming  several  old  women  and  some  nursery  maids  and 
children  very  much.  Having  executed  this  manceuvre,  the 
general  and  his  army  of  observation  rode  round  to  the  head- 
quarters of '*the  insurrection,"  which,  however,  was  nowhere 
to  be  foxmd.  Nevertheless,  it  was  declared  that  the  general 
had  that  day  saved  society,  and  the  sword  portrayed  in  our 
engraving  was  presented  to  him  as  a  memorial  of  the  exploit. 
The  subsequent  career  of  General  Changarnier  is  familiar  to 
all.  He  is  well  known  to  be  a  royalist,  and  when  he  saw 
that  Louis  Napoleon  meant  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  dis- 
pute, by  taking  the  crown  himself,  he  left  him.  When  the 
coup  d'etat  of  the  second  of  December  burst  upon  the  amazed 
and  deluded  Paris  public.  General  Changarnier  was  arrested 
and  sent  into  exile,  there  to  ruminate  on  the  proverbial 
gratitude  of  princes. 
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THE      HOTEL      DE      VILLE      AT      GHENT. 

^  T*at  edifit^e  exhibit!  on  iu  Tvimu/ofadet  the  geniiu  of  One  lingle  window,  in  the  pointed  etyle,  richly  4donud  with 
[:hs  far  di»t«itt  in  point  of  time  kai  altogethv  divene  in  trefoil- wmrk,  Hmi  from  the  hue  to  the  lummit  of  the  building, 
racter.     The  moit  recent  Gonuin*  nine  oi  ten  itoriea  □(        At  tit  btck  m  the  thirteenth  century,  the  p 


tqnuc  common-place  window* ;  uothei  i*  tdoraed  with  dp*Ut]>  of  Ohent  poMcwed  an  Hotel  de  Ville,  whieh  then 
eluaic  colonnadee  of  the  ler^teenth  century.  The  north  bot«  the  modett  title  of  the  couit-houee.  It  wu  rebiult  in 
10(0^  ii  one  of  the  gnudett  apecimena  of  the  Gothic  ityle.      the  following  oentmr ;  but  the  new  edifice,  with  regwd  to 


Hi 
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th«    iTchitecture  of   which  we   hive   few  pwttcultn,  vu 

remftrkable  neithei  foi  ili  le&gnifude  noi  tny  ntber  citctim- 
■tance,  haTing  Iwted  only  about  b  hundred  yean. 

The  flnt  alone  of  tlie  pre«ent  Hotel  de  Ville  wm  laid  on  the 
4dl  of  July,  1481.  Two  architecU  vhn  then  enjoyed  high 
tepiite,  notninique  de  Waghemakcre  and  Rombaut  Keldei' 
mui*,  h»d  prepwed  the  pluia  far  it.  The  civil  commotioni  vhich 
agitated  the  city  of  Ohent  in  HS8  and  1640,  betidei  other 
ohatacles,  frequently  interrupted  the  building,  which  wm 
entirely  suspended  at  the  time  of  the  religious  wars.  From 
1JS80  to  1618  the  work  of  construction  was  carried  on  without 


time  the  most  forced  and  the  least  pure.  As  tlieiT  fnsai'n. 
tation  is  eiecDled  in  eoft  stone,  it  hss  su4bred  grcatl;  Era: 
the  effects  of  time,  and  it  would  be  no  easy  matt^  new  ^ 
restore  it  to  itg  original  beauty.  The  fa^tie  opponse  :-> 
butter- market,  and  in  the  modem  style,  i«  about  a  hundrv. 
and  thirty  feet  long  and  forty  in  height  There  are  cti- 
rowa  of  rectangular  windowi  with  atooe  crott-bara,  fifty-S:  -• 
in  number,  separated  by  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  eolnnuL 
Clataical  in  arrangement,  pure  in  atyle,  and  impoaisg  a 
magnitude,  this  fofiiie  has  no  other  defect  than  an  ex.Cfs*i<^f 
uniformity,  which  gi^ea  it  a  cold,  i 


interruption;  but  as  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  was, 
under  the  influence  of  the  classic  reaction,  considered  bar- 
baroui,  and  had  consequently  fallen  into  disrepute,  the  more 
recent  portion*  of  the  structure  were  built  in  the  Romanic 
style,  and  even  the  part  of  one  of  the  painted  fa^adet  which 
yet  remained  incomplete  was  flnished  in  that  style.'  This 
hybrid  miitore  of  two  such  different  stjlee  of  architecture  ia 
offensiTe  to  the  eye  of  a  tasteful  obaerrer.  The  ancient  porliona 
are  in  the  Borid  or  tertiary  style— the  rieheit,  but  at  the.aatne 


In  the  interior  of  the  Hotel  de  Vilie  the  principal  object  of 
attraction  ia  the  chapel,  which  waa  completed  in  the  fear 
1533.  What  ia  called  the  throne-room  is  of  large  dimeiuinni 
and  richly  adorned.  In  another  hall  there  is  a  ^ery  interetliDE 
collection  of  antiquities  relating  to  the  place.  The  srchives 
of  the  city  abound  in  ancient  documents,  some  of  which  belong 
to  a  remote  antiquity  extending  as  for  back  gx  the  eightli 
century — among  other*,  a  charter  bearing  the  signaioie  of 
EginhMd,  secretary  to  Charlemacne. 
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THE  UNCLE'S  RETURN  FROM  ABROAD. 


•IP'  years  ago,  before  England  was  so  thickly  interlaced 
h.  trunk  lines  and  branch  lines  of  railway  running  in  all 
ectlonsy  there  lived  in  a  small  Tillage,  not  far  from  Liverpool, 
inner 'a  'widow  named  Stedman,  who  had  been  visited  with 
^^  misfortune.  Her  eldest  son  had  been  lost  in  a  ship- 
eck,  leaving  four  yotmger  brothers  and  sisters  to  her  care, 
is  unhappy  event  had  postponed  and  apparently  broken  off 
i  marriage  of  her  daughter  Constance,  while  it  had  injured 
i  proapectfl  of  her  son  Martin,  who  was  obliged  to  leave 
Lool  before  his  time  in  order  to  work  on  the  farm. 
But  amid  the  anxiety  and  depression  into  which  the  family 
Te  plunged,  a  ray  of  hope  suddenly  burst  forth.  A  letter, 
itten  at  Liverpool,  announced  that  a  brother  of  Mr. 
edman*8,  who  went  abroad  twenty  years  before,  had  just 
rived  in  that  port,  with  some  natural  curiosities  from  India. 
le  letter  gave  rise  to  all  sorts  of  conjectures.  Though  it 
ntained  no  precise  information,  Martin  thought  he  detected, 
the  esisy  style  in  which  it  was  worded,  undoubted  evidence 
lat  his  uncle  had  come  back  with  his  pocket  well-filled  and 
is  heart  'well-disposed  towards  the  family.  *'  Ah,"  said  the 
idow  -with  a  sigh,  "if  my  poor  Walter  had  been  alive,  he 
ould  now  have  had  a  valuable  friend."  Martin  was  sure  he 
lould  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  post  of  steward  to 
neighbouring  nobleman  through  the  powerful  influence  of 
is  rich  tmcle ;  for  the  letter  said  he  would  be  with  them  the 
oUowing  day  with  all  he  possessed,  which,  as  Martin  read 
k,  meant  that  he  would  take  care  not  to  forget  them. 

Preparations  for  the  arrival  of  the  expected  nabob  were 
:ommenced  forthwith,  on  a  scale  of  unusual  liberality.  Scarcely 
rere  they  completed  when  one  of  the  children,  who  was  on 
he  watch  outside,  ran  in,  crying  out, 
'*  He  Lb  come !  he  is  come  !" 
"  Who  r*  shouted  the  rest. 

**  TJncle  Stedman,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  answer  ^  and  at  the  ' 
same  moment  a  clumsy,  uncouth-looking  man  stood  on  the 
threshold,  with  a  green  parrot  on  his  left  hand,  and  a  sort  of 
monkey  iastened  to  his  right. 

The  little  children  ran  in  terror  to  hide  themselves  behind 
their  mother,  who  herself  could  not  help  shrieking  with  alarm. 
The  rest  of  the  family  were  stupified  with  astonishment. 

**  What  I"  said  Stedman,  smiling ;  "  are  you  afraid  of  my 
little  menago'ie }  Come,  shake  hands — you  have  nothing  to 
fear.  Yours  is  a  dusty  road,  and  I  have  had  rather  a  long 
walk  to  find  you  out." 

**  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  walked  all  the  way  from 
Liverpool?"  replied  Martin.  "  What  have  you  done  with 
jour  luggage  V* 

**  Luggage !  you  don't  suppose  a  man  like  me  goes  about 
with  more  luggage  than  he  can  c^rry  on  his  back." 

**  But  your  letter  said  you  had  come  to  reside  permanently 
among  us,  with  all  that  you  possessed." 

"  Well,  you  see  all  I  possess/'  cried  Stedman,  *'  my  monkey 
and  my  parrot." 
<•  What  I  is  that  all  V  shouted  the  whole  family. 
**  With  a  light  heart  and  a  good  conscience,  I  want  nothing 
more.  But  as  I  am  rather  hungry  after  my  walk,  and  I  see 
you  have  plenty  to  eat,  I  will  begin  at  once,  if  you  please, 
without  any  ceremony." 

Thereup(Mi  he  commenced  operations  with  a  degree  of  jsest 
that  wss  anything  but  gratifying  to  the  widow  and  her  family, 
who  looked  at  each  other  in  mute  astonishment.  In  the  course 
of  conversation,  which  Martin  carried  on  with  his  imcle  during 
his  hearty  meal,  the  latter  stated  that  he  had  spent  twenty 
yean  in  India,  and  had  now  come  home  without  any  other 
possession  than  a  good  temper  and  a  good  appetite.  The  effect 
of  this  announcement  was  immediately  visible  in  the  look  and 
manner  of  every  member  of  the  family.  One  of  tne  little  ones 
having  been  chased  rotmd  the  room  by  the  mischievous 
monkey,  the  mother  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to  the  stable ;  and 
tUe  parrot  having  ventured  on  to  the  table,  to  pick  up  what 
he  could  get  from  the  dishes,  Martin  exclaimed  that  this  sort 


of  thing  could  not  be  tolerated  any  longer.    Constance  and 
Julia  said  nothing,  but  went  pff  out  of  the  room. 

The  uncle,  left  alone  with  Martin,  who  scarcely  disguised 
his  sullen  disappointment,  after  emptying  his  glass  for  the 
third  or  fourth  time,  stuck  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  look- 
ing his  nephew  quietly  in  the  face,  said :  *'  There  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  north-east  wind  in  your  house.  You  all  look  very 
co?'dly  upon  me,  and  nobody  has  yet  said  a  kind  word.  It 
this  the  way  you  receive  an  imcle  who  has  been  absent  for 
twenty  years  ?" 

Martin  replied  rather  sharply,  that  they  had  given  him  the 
best  reoeptioh  they  Could  with  their  slender  means. 

'*  But  at  any  rate,"  said  his  imcle,  *'  you  need  not  have 
looked  quite  so  sour  and  behaved  so  coldly.  However,  enough 
upon  this  disagreeable  subject ;  but  mind  what  I  say,  you  will 
repent  of  this  by-and-by. 

With  that  he  cut  another  large  slice  of  meat,  and  began 
eating  again,  as  though  he  had  not  tasted  a  morsel.  Martin 
was  struck  with  his  last  remark,  which  he  turned  anxiously 
over  in  his  mind.  '*  My  uncle  would  never,"  thought  he, 
*'  have  adopted  this  free*and-easy  manner  with  us,  if  he  really 
possessed  nothing  more  than  this  nasty  monkey  and  that 
screeching  parrot.  He  is  only  playing  a  trick  to  put  us  to  the 
test.  We  miut  immediately  try  if  we  cannot  retrieve  our 
faiilt.  Full  of  these  thoughts  he  ran  to  his  mother  and  sister 
to  communicate  his  surmise.  They  both  hastened  back  to  the 
room  with  smiling  looks,  and  began  to  pay  the  uncle  all  sorts 
of  kind  attentions.  The  latter,  gazing  attentively  upon  Con- 
stance, who  had  taken  a  seat  opposite  to  him,  said  in  a  pensive 
tone :  **  Ah,  how  much  you  are  like  my  poor  brother  George. 
This  is  not  my  first  acquaintance  with  you.  Your  name  has 
often  been  mentioned  in  my  hearing." 

*'By  whom?"  replied  the  astonished  girl. 

Before  her  uncle  coidd  answer,  a  voice  was  heard  crying, 
**  Constance !"  She  turned  round  in  amazement,  but  saw  no  one. 

"Ah !  you  don't  know  who  it  is  that  is  calling  you,"  said 
her  unde. 

<*  Constance !    Constance !"  repeated  the  strange  voice. 

**It  is  the  parrot !  "  exclaimed  Martin. 

"  The  parrot ! "  answered  his  sister ;  **  but  who  could  have 
taught  it  my  name  ? " 

*'  Somebody  who  has  not  forgotten  it,"  slily  rejoined  her 
uncle,  at  the  same  time  winking  his  eye  in  a  very  knowing  way. 

"  Was  it  you,  uncle  ?" 

**  No,  my  dear ;  but  a  young  man  bom  in  this  village." 

"What,  Mark?" 

"  I  believe  that  is  his  name." 

"Have  you  seen  him,  then,  uncle?" 

"  Yes,  I  came  home  in  the  same  vessel  with  him." 

"  And  he  has  spoken — — " 

"  Of  you,"  said  her  imcle,  divining  her  thoughts, "  and  often 
enough,  as  you  see,  for  the  parrot  to  remember  your  name." 

Constance  blushed  with  delight,  and  her  mother  coidd  not 
conceal  her  satisfaction,  for  she  had  always  favoured  the  pro- 
posed match  between  Mark  and  her  daughter.  They  were 
still  more  gratified  when  they  heard  that  the  young  lover  was 
only  detained  at  Liverpool  by  necessary  formalities,  and 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  with  thrai  the  next  day.  Con- 
stance could  no  longer  restrain  herself;  she  flew  id  her^ 
uncle's  arms  in  a  transport  of  joy. 

"  Weil,  now  we  are  friends,  I  suppose,"  said  he,  smilingi 
''That  you  may  not  be  tired  of  waiting  for  your  beau,  I  will 
give  you  my  parrot,  which  will  talk  to  you  about  him." 

She  again  kissed  her  uncle  with  a  thousand  thanks^  and 
took  the  bird,  which  jxmiped  upon  her  shoulder  and  said 
plainly :  "  How  do  you  do,  Constance  ?" 

The  whole  family  roared  with  merry  laughter. 

"  You  have  made  one  happy,  at  any  rate,"  said  the  widow* 

"I  should  be  glad  to  do  the  same  for  you,"  replied  her 
brother-in-law,  in  a  serious  tone  ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  of 
awakening  a  painful  recollection  in  your  mind«'' 
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"  You  mean  with  regard  to  my  ion  Walter,"  uid  abe,  with 
all  a  motlier'i  promptitude  and  fbndneu. 

"I  do,"  lie  rejoined.  "Wlien  he  waa  aUpwreeked,  we 
ware  unfortouately  aepantad.  If  we  had  ha^ened  to  han 
been  on  board  the.  aame  Tewel,  jrho  knowi  bat  I  might  haTS 
aaTed  him  again,  aa  I  did  once  before  i " 

"It  ia  true,  70U  did  onee  aftve  him,  I  ought  narer  to  have 
forgotten  it," 

"  Never  miod  about  that ;  it  waa  no  more  than  m  j  duty.  But 
thii  time  it  waa  impoaaible  to  repeat  the  aerrioe.  When  oni 
ahipMmeup,Walter'iliadbeenwTMfc«dafDitnight.  Alllwaa 
able  to  do  for  him  wu  U  find  out  whcce  he  waa  buried,  and  erect 
a  frail  memorial  over  his  grare.  I  managed,  however,  to  find 
out  where  hii  watch  vraa ;  and  her«  it  ia  for  joxa  acceptance." 

With  theB«  woida  he  ofbced  her  a  handaome  ailvet  watch. 


"No,"  waa  the  reply,  "oertainly  not  I  have  tawtaghft  tta. 
up  and  kept  him  ever  lince  he  waa  bom.  He  ia  mT  aemm 
and  companiou  whecerer  I  go.  I  would  not  a^  hian  f^  'B 
timea  hia  valne.    But  who  wanta  to  buy  him  i " 

"  A.  aoUemaa'i  aon,  who  waa  paaaing  jnat  now.  •>«  >^ 
animal,  and  waa  io  pleaaed  with  it  that  he  di^red  »e  k 
pUTohaae  it,  and  take  it  to  him." 

"  Tell  him  I  won't  part  with  it  for  any  money." 

"  But  oonaider,  uncle,  what  diaappointment  you  are  canmrnf 
hy  this  rehual.  The  noblemaiL  haa  promiaed  to  make  me  h> 
(toward,  and  I  ihonid  be  very  aorry  to  diaoUigo  hia  aoai." 

"  Yea,  indeed,"  aaid  hia  toother  ;  "  if  Martin  cam  0SU7 
obtain  that  aitnation,  he  ii  made  for  life." 

"  Then  t&ke  him,  and  welcome ;  only  be  lure  and  aay  I  bofe 
they  will  oae  him  well." 


raa  tuoLa'a  »wtvtK  vaoM  asboad. 


which  the  leiced  with  paaaionate  eagenwei,  and  kiaaed  again 
and  again.  All  the  female  membeta  of  the  family  wept. 
Martin  h'"*"'^  waa  deeply  moved,  and  hia  uncle  wai  obliged 
to  oough  in  order  to  conceal  .hia  emotion,  Thp  ooldneaa  and 
reatraint  which  waa  before  exhibited,  completely  melted  away. 
He  aaaured  thnn  he  had  come  back  aa  poor  aa  he  went 
out,  and  that,  in  telling  hia  nephew  they  would  one  day 
repent  of  their  coolneaa,  he  merely  meant  they  would  rcgtet 
having  unkindly  treated  a  good-natured  relative.  Yet  both 
mother  and  daughter  continued  to  laviah  upon  him  those 
attentiona  which  they  had  prerioualy  paid  from  mere  motivea 
of  intereit.  Juit  •■  ha  waa  about  to  bid  them  adieu,  Hartin, 
who  had  gone  out  tor  a  minute  or  two,  came  back  and  ai ked 
him  whether  he  would  fall  hia  monkey. 


Hartin  ran  off  with  hia  prue,  and  preeentad  It  to  the  young 
lord,  who  prevailed  upon  hia  &ther  to  make  the  qipointment 
of  which  ha  had  long  apoken.  The  joy  of  the  whole  femily, 
(m  hearing  thia  intelligenoe,  may  be  eaaily  conoeived.  To 
atone  for  her  &nlt,  the  widow  candidly  confeaoed  the  intereated 
viewa  by  which  ahe  had  been  in&uenced  when  aha  fir«t  received 
her  brother-in-law' a  letter.  He  laughed  outright  at  the  jiAe 
of  their  expecting  ao  much  from  him,  when  he  had  brought 
only  two  uaeleaa  animala. 

"  You  are  miatakan,"  laid  Conatanoe,  mildly  ;  "  you  have 
brought  three  invaluable  treaaurea ;  for,  thinki  to  you,  mj 
mother  ha«  now  a  memento  of  het  ioat  ton,  my  brother  hai  a 
good  aituation,  and  I,"  ahe  added,  heaitating  and  UnahiDg, 
"  I  have — hope." 
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THE     MOSQUE     OF  SANTA     SOPHIA. 

O  >;  B  of  tlLc  mo«t  celebrated  buOdingi  in  die  TnTkuh  capital  ii  tfun  ttU  into  neyUct.    Then  wm  moM  Motion,  and  anotlier 

t)ie  Moaqiu  of  St.  Sophia.     Evnybody  there  goe*  to  aee  it.  flie.  and  then  eame  the  terrible  «tent  qf  the  eircu*,  in  whieh 

&3me  aie  aliickEn  with  Mtonithment,  and  eome  away  deepljr  about  thiitj  or  forty  thouiand  people  perished. 

impreaaed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  design,  and  the  The  erection  of  a  really  aplendid  building — a  building  uneh 

■olemnity  of  the  venerkble  place ;  lome  are  disappointed — they  as  Constantine  intended,  Constanlius  contemplated,  and  Theo- 

have  thought  it  greater  and  grander  than  it  really  is,  have  doaiu*  dreamt  of— was  reaervad  fur  the  .emperor  JuatiniaD, 

pictiired  to  themaelres  a  realisation  of  old  Arabian  itories,  ^  who  determined,  so  say  the  chroniclers,  to  "  erect  the  most 

building  that  teemed  as  if  it  had  been  erected  at  the  apell  of  magniScant  monnmerit  that  h^d  been  raised  aioea  tha  era^ 

the   wonderful  lamp  — and  the  reality  being  aurpassed  by  the  tion."     Bast  ani  west,  north  and  south,  the  emperor  looked 

ideal,  they  come  ftway  to  grumble,  and  to  Jest  at  white- wathed  for  help.    Every  couitry  was  to  be  put  under  tribute ;  every 

'^aUa  and  Moorish  carpet«.     But  whatever  may  be  the  result  land  wai  to  send  some  daoorition ;  the  emperor  would  search 

(•f  the  Tisit,  the  visit  is  sure  to  be  made.    8t.  Sophia's  Uoique  the  wot'd  for  it(  treasures  and  have  but  one  altar  (br  the  oSer- 


ia  the  lion  of  the  place,  and  reaUy  well  deserve!  Its  proud  ing.    Theehurchof  St.  Sophia  was  to  rival  Solomon's  temple; 

pd^tion^  the  svtxaps  of  Aala  and  the  govemora  of  provinces  were  to 

The  original  structure  was  built  by  the  Greek*,  and  is  the  make  careful  search  for  marble  for  columns,  and  sculptures  of 

largest  and  most  magnificent  church  ever  erected  by  them,  every  kind  which  might  prove  useful  in  the  new  building, 

AfUr  the  emperor  Constantine  had  seen  the  biasing  cross  in  "  Art,"  says  Mr.  Christie,  in  hi*  paper  on  Mosaic  work— to 

the  air,  had  shaken  off  hi*  paganism,  and  adopted  the  creed  which  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  these  particulars — "  was 

of  Chrisaans,  and  had  found  that  by  the  cross  he  conquered,  then  at  a  low  ebb ;  they  had  lost  the  art  of  design ;   they  were 

he  determined  to  build  at  the  capital,  which  had  been  chri*-  obliged  to  steal  their  brooms  ready  made ;  and  soon  the  spoils 

tened  with  his  uHne,  a  splendid  structure  in  honour  of  the  of  temples,  baths,  and  porticoes,  which  ornamented  the  Asian 

new  faith.     Bo  he  erected  a  basUica,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  and  European  continenU,  and  even  isles  in  the  sea,  poured 

wisdom  of  God.    After  thi«,  one  or  two  emperon  added  to  into  Byssntium."     Bpheaua  sent  the  spoils  of  her  beautiful 

the  edifice  i  but  it  fell  into  bad  repair,  as  it  was  not  properly  temple  of  Diana ;  Baalboe  surrendered  the  glories  of  it*  Sun 

eared  for.   When  the  Aiians,  in  a  riot  about  Chryioetom,  aet  it  temple ;  heathen  magnificence  ponred  out  ita  treasurei  before 

on  fire    it  waa  auffered  to  remain  in  mine,  and  eTen  after  the  Christian  temple  i  and  along  with  the  trophiea  of  ancient 

Theodosiua  had  begun  to  see  to  its  restoration,  the  work  art  came  workmen  from  all  part*  of  the  world,  ten  or  twelve 
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thousand  men  were  engaged,  and  two  Greek  architects  set  to 
work  to  build  the  last  great  wonder  of  the  world — ^more  mar- 
yelloos  than  an  Egyptiiyi  labyrii^tljr,  durable  as  Pharaoh's 
pyramids,  gigantic  as  the  walls  of  Babylon — more  sacred  than 
the  tomb  of  Msusolus  or  the  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  more 
astonishijig  than  the  brazen  Apollo — the  colossus  of  Rhodes. 
It  was  said,  an  angel  had  communicated  to  the  emperor  the 
exact  size  of  the  building,  had  given  him  an  actual,  tan- 
gible, mathematical  ground-plan ;  so  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  with  great  earnestness,  pressed  on  the  labour  with 
becoming  expedition,  had  a  gallery  ^especially  erected,  from 
which  he  might  behold  the  busy  fcene  at  his  ease.  But  not 
content  with  this,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  erection.  Peter 
the  Great  worked  bravely  in  our  dockyards-r-a  timber  for  a 
throne,  an  adze  for  a  sceptre — and  in  this  Justinian  somewhat 
resembled  him.  His  royal  hands  were  busy  with  the  rest ;  his 
body  clothed  in  a  linen  tunic,  with  a  napkin  round  his  head. 

When  the  foundation  had  been  cleared,  there  was  a  high 
and  solemn  feast.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
assembled.  The  patriarch  invoked  a  solemn  blessing  on  the 
work,  and  the  emperor  put  the  first  mortar  to  the  stone,  and 
so  the  work  began. 

There  was  to  be  a  splendid  dome,  the  final  achievement  of 
all  architectural  glory.  It  was  to  surpass  everything  that 
ever  had  been  seen,  to  be  for  ever  the  one  imapproachable 
model  of  all  excellence ;  the  admiration  of  the  world  was  to 
be  aroused,  perhaps  envy — but  impotent  envy — that  might 
hope  in  vain  to  equal  or  approach  this  high  triumph  of  art. 
How  carefully  every  brick  was  to  be  made !  how  watchful 
were  the  emperor's  confidants  to  be  that  nothing  was  omitted 
in  their  manufacture  which  could  in  any  possibility  contribute 
to  their  durability  and  beauty !  This  was  why  Troiloes,  Bazi- 
lius,  and  Coleoquintus  started  for  Rhodes  to  superintend  the 
brickmaking.  Every  brick  bore  this  inscription :— "  It  is 
founded  by  God ;  God  will  give  help."  Between  every  layer 
of  bricks  sacred  relics  were  placed ;  and  at  intervals  the  work- 
men ceased  their  labours,  and  prayer  and  praise  were  offered. 
All  this  went  on  for  a  long  time  ;  no  expense  was  spared,  enor- 
n^ous  sums  were  spent,  barbarians  were  spoiled,  coffers  were 
emptied,  taxes  vexatiously  increased,  salaries  omitted  to  be 
paid,  lands  and  houses  sold,  property  seized,  even  the  leaden 
pipes  of  the  city  fountains  melted  down.  Money  must  be  had, 
and  there  was  a  woful  want  of  it.  Tertullian,  with  respect 
to  the  prodigality  of  dress,  says : — ^'  A  great  estate  it  drawn 
out  of  a  little  pocket ;  a  weak,  slender  neck  can  make  shift  to 
carry  about  whole  woods  and  lordships ;  vast  sums  of  money, 
borrowed  of  the  banker,  and  noted  in  his  account*book,  to  be 
repaid  every  month  with  interest,  are  weighed  at  the  beam  of 
a  thin  *  slender  ear  ;  so  great  is  the  strength  of  pride  and 
ambition,  that  even  the  weak  feeble  body  of  one  woman  shall 
be  able  to  carry  the  weight  and  substance  of  so  many  pounds 
taken  up  at  usury."  Something  like  this  was  the  condition 
of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  The  lamps  that  swung  in  the 
church,  with  their  delicate  golden  chains,  and  the  elaborate 
ornamentation  of  the  six  thousand  candelabra  of  purest  gold, 
all  represented  so  much  shameful  pillage,  so  much  fair  land 
pledged,  so  many  woods  and  palaces  sold  out  and  out.  Every 
lavish  expendit'ure  was  prodigally  flung  around  the  building, 
and  £200,000  were  paid  before  the  walls  were  a  yard  high. 

After  sixteen  years, the  Basilica  was  finished.  It  was  a 
high  day  in  Byzantium.  After  the  fashion  of  the  "  good  piece 
of  flesh,"  2,000  oxen^  10,000  sheep,  600  deer,  1,000  pigs,  10,000 
hens,  10,000  chickens,  with  30,000  measures  of  wheat,  were 
distributed  to  the  people.  In  great  pomp  the  emperor  rode 
on  his  car  of  state  to  the  Hippodrome,  and  then  marched  to 
the  temple.  As  he  drew  near,  the  doors  were  thrown  back, 
and  as  ^e  long  magnificent  vista  met  his  gaze,  the  walls  and 
roof  covered  with  gold  and  mosaics,  and  so  many  lamps  and 
candelabra  that  the  place  seemed  one  vast  sea  of  fire,  he  cried 
out:  ** Glory  to  God,  who  has  thought  me  worthy  of  this 
w(»rk !    I  have  conquered  thee,  O  Solomon ! " 

Ab  a  specimen  of  the  magnificence  of  the  place,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  holy  table,  or  communion  table,  was,  by 
the  emperor's  order,  made  of  something  which  they  esteemed 


more  preoioua  than  gold.  It  was  a  mixture  made  of  pesis 
and  diamonds,  of  gold  and  silver,  of  tin  and  copper,  all  c£ 
which  were  melted  together.  Cedrenus  says,  the  altar  wm 
made  of  gold  and  silver  and  eyery  sort  of  preeioos  atone,  c5 
wood,  of  metal — in  fact,  of  everything  that  could  be  pcodoeed 
by  sea  or  land,  and  every  material  that  the  universe  eouM 
furnish.  The  ground  on  which  it  rested  was  laid  with  pistes 
of  gold,  and  the  table  itself  was  supported  by  four  goldes 
columns.  Forty  large  columns — a  mysterious  number,  acTft 
Von  Hammer  (  hence  "  The  Forty  Thieves  "}— separated  tks 
nave  on  the  south  and  north  ftojfi  the  aisles.  The  puljat  was 
of  precious  marble  covered  with  gold  and  jewels. 

When  the  Turks— so  goes  t)|e  legend— took  poaaeaaion  oi 
Constantinople,  snd  the  old  streets  of  Byzantium  echoed  to 
the  cry,  "  God  is  God  ! "  the  Sultan  Mahomet  II.  entered  tlie 
church  of  Santa  Sophia  on  horseback.    The  Christiajia  were 
at  worship,  a  priest  was  celebrating  mass,  surrounded  bj 
deacons  and  acolytes,  when  the  pavements  of  the  ehurcb  rart^ 
to  the  hoofs  of  the  horse,  and  the  Turk  with  his  broad  scimitar 
dashed  into  the  holy  place.    The  Christians,  panic-stricken, 
fled,  and  the  priest  escaped  by  a  door  in  one  of  the  galleries ; 
as  he  disappeared,  there  was  a  noise  like  thunder,  and  the 
door  was  supematurally  closed  by  a  stone  walL    The  Turks 
add,  when  the  Christians  retake  Constantinople,  this  gate  wiU 
re-open  of  itself,  and  the  priest  will  appear  to  finish  Ms  mass. 
The  modern  condition  of  the  building,  although  remarkable 
in  general  effect  for  beauty,  is  marred  and  spoiled  by  latter* 
day  inventions.    The  beautiful  marble  pavement  is  concealed 
imder  immense  carpets;   the  mosaics  which  decorated  the 
walls  are  pitilessly  whitewashed  once  in  two  years ;  a  beau- 
tiful figure  on  the  cupola  is  taken  away,  and  a  verse  firozn  the 
Koran  put  in  its  stead—'*  God  is  the  light  of  heaven  and 
earth."    While  the  inside  of  the  church  has  undergone  these 
alterations,  the  exterior  has  been  strengthened  with  enormoxLS 
buttresses  and  piers.  A  crescent  surmounts  the  cupola.    In  the 
mosque  is  the  superb  tomb  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  for 
which  the  Turks  have  the  highest  veneration.    The  dome  of 
the  mosque  is  113  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  built  in  arches  sua* 
tained  by  pillars  of  marble. 

The  mosques  are  the  principal  curiostties  of  Constantinople « 
and  that  of  St  Sophia  is  the  principal  mosque.    Pranks  are 
permitted  to  enter  its  stately  walls  on  obtaining  an  order  or 
licence  for  so  doing — not  otherwise.    The  traveller  applies  to 
his  ambassador,  the  ambassador  delivers  the  name  of  the 
applicant  to  the  diplomatic  agent,  and  a  firman  is  gran^ed^ 
the  required  sum,  varying  from  three  to  twelve  pounds,  has  to 
be  paid—this,  of  course,»wiU  be  considered  sufficient  for  a 
party  of  thirty  or  five-and- thirty  persons — and  in  company 
with  the  deputed  official  you  start  for  the  mosques  and  the 
other  sights  of  the  city.    The  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross.     It  is  about  the  same  length  and 
breadth  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    The  present  dome  did  not 
form  part  of  the  original  structure,  that  having  been  thrown 
down  one-and-twenty  years  after  its  erection.      Besides  the 
chief  dome  there  are  two  others  of  considerable  dimensions, 
and  six  smaller  ones.    The  principal  dome  is  of  an  elliptical 
form,  '*  much  too  flat  to  be  externally  beautiful,  its  height  not 
exceeding  one-sixth  part  of  the  diameter.    Twenty-four  win- 
dows are  arranged  aro\md  it,  and  it  rests  upon  four  strong 
arches."    Four  minarets,  but  each  of  a  different  shape,  have 
been  added  by  the  Mahommedans.    The  building  has  been 
outwardly  so  patched  and  propped  up  in  different  ages  that  it 
has  lost  whatever  beauty  it  may  have  originally  possessed,  and 
is  now  a  heavy,  unwieldly,  and  confused-looking  mass.    It  is 
entered  on  the  west  side  by  a  double  vestibule  about  thirty, 
eight  feet  in  breadth,  which  communicates  with  the  interior 
by  nine  broad  doors  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs.    The  interior 
is  spacious  and  imposing,  not  being  broken  by  aisles  or  choirs — 
the  building  is  said  to  contain  170  columns  of  marble,  granite, 
verd  antique,  etc.** 

'  The  mosque  of  the  Sultan  Achmet,  and  that  of  Solym'an 
the  Magnificent,  are  preferred  by  many  travellers  to  the  mosque 
of  St.  Sophia.  Many  of  the  mosques,  like  the  latter,  have 
formerly  been  Greek  churches.   Their  incomes  are  very  large. 
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THE      TURKISH     LANGUAGE     AND 

LITERATURE- 

*B  K  Turks,  it  seems,  hare  a  copious  literature  of  their  own. 
t  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  and  comprises  a  larger  number  of 
aluable  vorks  than  those  who  haTC  not  studied  it  might  be 
ed   to   suppose.    As  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Osman,  who 
uied  from  a.d.  1288  to  1326,  many  translations  from  Arabic, 
Persiax&f  Greek,  and  I^atin  were  executed.    Amiong  the  works 
LTsuck&lated  during  the  reigns  and  under  the  direction  of  his 
successors,  may  be  mentioned  Plutarch's  "  Lives,"  Csesar's 
''  Conunentaries,"  Machiavers  *'  Principe,"  and  a  number  of 
scientific  treatises  of  modem  times.  More  recently,  numerous 
works  on.  history,  mathematics,  chemistry,  medicine,  military 
science,  and  geography,  have  been  translated  from  the  English, 
Frencli,   and  German.    Aristotle  and  Euclid  were  translated 
at  tlie  T'ery  commencement  of  Turkish  history.    It  is  true  the 
original  portion  of  Turkish  literature  is  inferior  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  to  that  which  is  derived  frpm  foreign  sources. 
Yet  a  people  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  an  interest  in  good 
works — eyen  if  they  be  not  indigenous  productions — must  be 
capable   of  creating  a  literature  of  their  own  before  long. 
And  such  we  find  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Turks,  who 
possess  a  valuable  original  literature,  though  less  so  than  that 
in  the  Arabic  language.    Most  of  their  original  works  treat  of 
morals,  philosophy,  and  divinity. 

M.   Von  Hammer  enumerates  2,000  Turkish  poets.     Till 
lately,  liowever,  they  have  been  almost  unknown  to  the  western 
nations.    The  most  select  Turkish  poets,  says  Mr.  Morell,  are 
Achih  Pasha,  Cheikhi,  Baki,  Nefi,  Meschiky,  whose  '*  Ode  on 
Spring  *'  was  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  Kemal  Pasha,  Zadi, 
amongst  the  ancients  ;    and   the   first   modems    are,  Nebi 
Effendi,  Rhayhyh  Pasha,  Seed  Reefel  Efiendi,  Aini  Bffendi, 
Peitery  Efiendi,  Kiahia  Bei.    Contemplation  and  mysticism 
are  the  characteristics  of  Turkish  as  of  Persian  poetry.    It  is 
almost  always  adorned  with  a  gentle  philosophy,  resigned  to 
destiny,  and  with  a  vnse  spirit  calmly  estimating  the  shortness 
of  life,  and  admiring  the  wonders  of  creation.    Before  Con- 
stantinople was  taken,  the  Turks  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  literature ;  and  since  that  period,  historians,  astronomers, 
geographers,  travellers,  poets,  moralists,  and  economists,  have 
greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  their  literature.    There  are 
even  in  Turkish  many  Ottoman  histories,  not  written  after  the 
manner  of  our  histories,  but  presenting  a  connected  picture  of 
events,  rigorously  observing  a  chronological  order.     One  of 
the  most  valuable  points  in  their  histories  is,  that  they  pre- 
serve numerous  specimens,  in  the  speeches  of  their  vlsiers  and 
generals,  of  that  manly  eloquence  whose  inspirations  once 
used  to  electrify  the  sultan's  hosts.    The  Turkish  tongue  con- 
tains, besides,  many  valuable  translations  from  the  Persian 
and  the  Arabic ;  and  some  of  the  manuscripts  are  said  to  be 
much  improved  in  the  process,  as  many  hol^  the  **  Wallen- 
stein"  of  Coleridge  better  than  that  of  Schiller  himself.    I^ 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Turks,,  as  compared  with 
the  Arabians  or  the  Persians,  have  but  few  distinguished 
authors — that  they  have  not  one  poet  comparable  to  Ferdousi, 
Saadi,  or  Hafis — no  philosopher  to  approach  Averroes  or 
Anicenna— that  Uiey  can  boast  no  discoveries  or  observations 
in  the  exact  sciences — and  that  their  literature  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  theology,  Ottoman  history,  geography,  medicine,  and 


some  romances  in  prose  or  verse,  mostly  translated  or  inu- 
tated  from  the  Persian. 

As  regards  the  Turkish  language,  it  may  be  here  briefly 
stated  to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Tartar  imported  to  Constantinople 
by  the  Ottomans  in  1453.  Since  that  period  it  has  become 
greatly  enriched  by  a  large  number  of  expressions  derived 
from  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  introduced  by  the  Mussulman 
Nceligion,  the  necessities  of  commerce,  or  the  frequent  wsrs  of 
th^urks  in  Asia.  But,  instead  of  modifying  its  new  acqui- 
sitions, as  tlie  other  European  languages  have  done  in  similar 
cases,  the  Turks  have  received  the  foreign  words  without 
mutilating  them.  These  acquisitions  and  additions  are 
naturally  more  frequent  amongst  the  educated  than  amongst 
the  vulgar,  and  more  common  in  the  written  than  the  spoken 
language.  It  .is  almost  indispensable  to  have  some  slight 
acquaintauce  with  Persian,  and  particularly  with  Arabic,  in 
order  to  speak  and  especially  to  write  Turkish  correctly.  The 
latter  language  is  imder  great  obligations  to  the  Arabic.  It 
has  borrowed  from  that  its  alphabetical  characters,  system  of 
numeration,  and  all  words  expressing  religious  Aid  moral  ideas, 
as  also  those  relating  to  science,  letters,  and  art.  According 
to  Kieffer  and  Bianchi,  three-fourths  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
present  Turkish  tongue  are  Persian  or  Arabic,  lir.  J.  R. 
Morell  says : — **  Regarded  in  itself,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
origin  of  the  nomades  who  first  spoke  it,  it  is  clear  that  it  has 
no  greater  afiinity  to  Persian  and  Arabic  than  Hungarian  has 
to  French ;  but  though  we  may  admit  that  it  is  inferior  in 
some  respects  to  the  noble  tongue  of  Mohammed,  yet  it 
greatly  surpasses  the  Persian  in  number,  harmony,  and  ele- 
gance, and  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  undeniably  the 
most  majestic,  tongues  in  the  East." 

In  its  favour  much  may  be  urged.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  a  diplomatic  point  of  view,  being  the  only  diplo- 
matic language  used  in  the  Levant — ^the  only  tongue  used 
and  spoken  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire  by  pubUc 
officials — ^indispensable  to  all  commercial  enterprise  in  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  western  provinces  of  Piersia 
on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian— even  at  the  court  of  Teheran, 
where  the  shah,  the  ministers  and  agents  of  the  Persian 
government,  speak  little  save  Turkish — and  lastly,  without 
oriental  hyperbole,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  traveller 
can  make  himself  understood  in  Turkish  from  Algiers  to 
Candahar  on  tlie  frontiers  of  India.  A  tongue  so  vridely 
spread  must  be  subject  to  variations  of  idioms ;  hence  the 
Turkish  spoken  in  Roumelia  differs  much  from  that  of  Ana- 
tolia, and  especially  from  that  spoken  in  the  country  watered 
by  the  Halys,  in  those  provinces  traversed  by  the  Araxes, 
and  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Yet  this 
difference  is  incomparably  less  than  that  between  the  different 
idioms  of  France.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  in  Turkey, 
and  in  all  the  regions  where  these  semi- barbarous  conquerors 
penetrated,  the  language  of  the  aborigines  still  lives.  Thus 
the  masses  speak  Arabic  at  Algiers  and  Tunis,  in  'Egypt  and 
in  Syria — ^various  dialects  df  the  Sclavonic  in  Bosnia,  lUyria, 
Servia,  and  Bulgaria — Wallachian  beyond  the  Danube — and 
lastly^  Armenian  and  Kurdic  in  Asia ;  yet  in  all  these  countries 
you  cannot  meet  a  man  vrith  any  pretensions  to  education  who 
is  imable  to  speak  Turkish.  But  at  Constantinople,  the  heart 
of  the  vast  empire,  and  especially  among  the  court  ladies,  the 
softest,  purest,  and  most  elegant  Turkish  is  spoken.  In  Eng- 
land, this  language  now  promises  to  be*a  fashionable  study. 


MICHAEL    ANGELO    AND    JULIUS    II. 


pAiKTfi&s  have  never  wearied  of  subjects  connected  with  the 
history  of  their  own  art,  which  the  more  they  study,^  the 
more  their  minds  are  elevated  and  made  capable  of  rendering 
their  ideas  with  truthfulness.  Sometimes  the  <story  selected 
is  a  great  historical  scene  in  the  history  of  a  great  painter 
a&d  of  his  great  patron.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the 
picture  is  an  historical  imagination,  in  which  a  real  event, 


in  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo,  is  developed  by  the  painter's 
ingenuity  into  an  episode  of  romance.  It  has  reference  to 
the  quarrel*  that  took  place  between  Pope  Julius  and  the 
great  artist,  who  afterwards  wrought  the  sculpture  at  that 
pontiff's  tomb.  With  regard  to  their  reconciliation,  a  lively 
writer  has  added  a  story  about  his  holiness  ordering  a 
prelate    to    be   thrown    out   of  the  window  fur   daring  to 
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iiuinuftU!  tn  uiimadvcnloD  on  the  coaduct  of  tli*  reiy  mu>, 
«tio>  until  that  moment,  hmd  been  in  dugrace.  Howerer, 
whether  Jnliu*  did  oi  did,  not  permit  himielf  to  he  hnnied 
into  thii  exeeu  of  inger,  oi  whetha  hi*  thmt  wu  not' 
■Itogethei  an  affectation,  it  ia  certain  hia  method  of  patto- 
nising  art  waa  entirelj  pecnliar  to  himaelf.  If  the  artiat 
of  the  picture  we  haTe  engraved  haa  not  adhered  to  hiatorical 
ezBctneia — which,  aa  an  ardat,  who  ia  a  poet,  or  ought  to  be 
one,  he  waa  hj  no  meana  bound  to  do~he  hul  delineated 
faithfull;  the  iihaiacteriitic  feature*  of  the  pope,  of  the  painter, 
of  the  holy  Roman  dignitariet  a«*emblcd  round  the  board,  of 
the  attendant!,  and  eTtn  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  incident 
took  place.  There  lita  the  Tain  JuUna,  the  hanghtleat,  the 
moat  diacontented,  the  moit  pretentioua,  and  one  of  the  leaat 
noble  of  the  Medici  family.  Age  ha*  heightened  the  force  of 
hia  pawioiu ;  he  ia  angry  when  any  o 


BKettain  their  aeniiment*  toward*  hia  own  person,  and  tnu 
them  accordingly.  In  public  diaptnaationi,  alao,  lua  condcr'. 
waa  animated  by  a  aimilar  apirit.  One  pope  had  givoi  i 
gorgcooB  Toof  to  a  partioolar  chapel ;  another  b«d  filled  a 
gallery  with  rare  and  precioilt  aculpture;  another  bkd  added 
a  aplendid  wing  to  the  papal  palace  in  Rome ;  aam*  liad  co- 
ployed  artiat*  to  raiae  monumenta  and  memorial*  of  thei: 
reifna,  on  a  acale  of  impetial  magnificence,  in  tlie  hope  thi: 
their  work*  would  niTcr  be  eclipied ;  and  it  waa  a  maiis 
with  all  the  Medici,  that  they  ihould  never  be  edipaed  by  thi 
pMt  or  by  the  future.  Accordingly,  the  chiael  of  the  acQlptar, 
the  bnuhea  and  the  colour*  of  the  painter,  were  cnconnstd 
laviahly  to  adoin  the  public  ediBcea  of  the  Italian  oapital  with  ' 
the  triumphal  trophiei  of  art,  ButJulitiiII.*ndhi*aacceaaon 
were  pre-eminently  fortunate  in  haring  the  command  of  Bucb 
a  painter  aa  Michael  Angelo.    He  waa  the  atar  of  their  reigni ; 


before  he  ha*  apoken,  CTCn  though  that  opinion  be  oonaiatent 
with  hi*  own ;  he  rereraea  an  unuttered  determination,  leathe 
■hould  aeem  to  be  influenced  by  other*.  Hi*  large  handaome 
face  i*  lustroua  with  the  fiercenea*  of  hia  mind,  and  he  bend* 
on  Michael  Angelo  the  look  of  an  imperioua  maater  aatiaSed 
with  hi*  Taaaal'a  aubmiaaion.  At  hia  feet  we  lee  the  pooiyt 
•pectacle  that  human  nature  can  preaent — of  geniua  kneeling 
at  the  feet  of  power ;  of  a  bee,  aapixing,  generou*  man,  humi- 
liating himaelf,  in  a  lerrile  attitude,  before  a  prettndei  to 
in&llible  authority.  The  eccletiaatica  and  »tate«men  who  ait 
around  gaie  on  the  drams  enacted  before  them. 

It  waa  the  ciutom  of  Juliua  II.,  aa  of  all  hi*  family,  to  be 
eaceiBiTely  patrotuiing  to  men  who  conaented  to  yield  them 
complete  anbrniaalon,  Thia,  which  haa  been  called  magna- 
nimity, waa,  aa  it  appear*  to  ua,  the  molt  ungenerous  policy. 
He  Qjed  to  fiait  inaiynita  the  atudio*  of  Tariou*  painter*, 


.and  we  doubt  if  UTtictory,  roaterial  or-apiritual,  obtained 
by  Clement,  beatowed  auch  luitre  ba  the  period  of  hia  rule  at 
the  ezeenUon  of  "  The  Lait  Judgment."  Julio*  wu,  perhaps, 
lesa  Benaible  of  hi*  privilege  than  Clement,  or,  at  leaat,  wu 
too  vain  to  confeas  hi*  appreciation  of  it ;  for  he  trifled  wiUi 
the  painter,  and  wasted  hia  heart  by  empty  promiae*,  when  he 
/might  hate  been  encouraging  him  to  proceed  with  works  (hat 
'  would  hate  oonferred  immortal  honour  on  the  artiat'*  and  the 
patron'a  name.  It  ia  aaid  that  he  once  reproached  him  with 
the  ambitions  character  of  a  painting,  the  design  of  which  he 
had  concelTcd.  "  I  paint  the  pcAirait  of  my  mind,"  replied 
Michael  Angelo.  He  also  doubted  aomctimea  whether  there 
waa  not  too  ^toetical  a  tinge  in  hi*  delineation  of  aacced 
■ubjecta ;  but  thia  waa  not  one  of  his  serious  thoughts,  for, 
with  all  their  errors,  the  Medici  were  nerer  ignorant  or  taste- 
le**  enough  to  be  bigola  to  mere  mechanical  reality.^ 
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D-Xin   and.hOTiei  hare  >l«raf«  be«n  the   fATouiite  uiimalt      inilinet  ofthU  crettiiTP,  ind  iu  UMfalntMin  to  mtnjr  wkyr, 
selected  bf  irti*ti  far  deDneatinn.    ThU  u  hatural,  espeeiallr      cr^te  a  ajmpathy  Tor  the  canine  race  that  can  aeucelf  b* 
'  '  '  '  experienced  for  anjr,  6theT.      It  would  be  a  Wbndroui 

book  which  ihould'tell  all  the  talei  of  aflection,  of 
fidelity,  of  cunning,  Of  innttnct,  whic^i  ate  true  of  thia 
beast.  Whether  we  look  at  the  brute  u  a  iheptierd's 
companion,  ta '  the  guard  (if  the  taouae,  at  the  guide  of 
the  blind,  or  the  tavionr  of  the  perithing  traveller  in 
the  now-drift  J  whether  ire  admire  the  fleet  hotind,  the 
bea&tiful  Newfaafidland,  the  mtjTiiflcent  Mont  St.'Bet- 
.  nird;  or  the  faithful  cnr,  there  la  alwaji  aomething  to 
interest  arid  captirate  the  attention.  The  qtiickneta  of 
comprEhenaion,  the  patience  under  fktigue,  the  acute 
■enaet  of  the  dog,  are,  on  many  oceaiioni ,  wonderful.  Ji 
it  a  matter  of  miprlie,  then,  thkt  ptinten  have  been 
found  to  devote  almost  their  whole  energiei,  their  entire 
capabUitiei  ai  artiati,  to  thB  hUtory  of  th«  dog!  Thii 
hat  been  more  the  caie  in  England  than  eUewhere, 

FTtn<;oia  Deiportea  wai  the  flnt  French  artist  who 

painted  animala  and  hunting  icenea.    The  French  tchool 

of  punting,  which  had  flourithed  about  a  hundred  and 

fifty  yean,  had  never  thought  of  deeoending  to  animali  — 

at  all  eventP,  a«  the  principal  penonage*  of  a  compotf- 

tion ;  and  alter  the  Renainance  there  wu  not,  properly 

speaking,  one  painLer  oF  domeetlc  labjecta  in  the  whole 

a  the  caae  of  the  dog,  which  has  been  a  kind  of  Mend  to      French  school  pitvioui  to  the  diy»  of  Deaportcs.    It  i*  tiue, 

nui.    The  attachment  and  Hdclily,  the  daver  and  curpil<ui|j      'bat  Stbaalian  Botudon  hid  duhed  cff  in  hla  leisure  moment* 

Vot.  ly.-Xj.  .NX.  K 
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some  maaterpiecet,  but  it  was  simply  to  rest  himtelf  frem  his 
great  historical  works.  The  LenainF,  though  really  fond  of 
country  scenes,  had  only  obtained  indulgence  for  such  de- 
parture  from  high  artistic  notions  by  painting  religious  sub- 
jects. As  for  Baptiste,  who  was  a  flower- painter,  he  treated 
his  subject  in  a  showy- style,  and  with  so  much  nobility,  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  did  not  think  him  unworthy  of 
being  one  of  their  Tenerable  body,  which,  as  elsewhere,  was 
generally  made  up  of  the  second  and  third  rates  of  art  and 
literature;  just  as,  in  the  Academy  of  Paris,  Lamartine  is 
not  a  member,  Victor  Hugo  is  not  a  member,  and  Alfred  de 
Musset  is  not  a  member;  while  the  Duke  de  NoaiUes  and, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  thirty  and  odd  non-entities  fill 
the  academic  chairs. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  noticing,  that  the  public  and  posterity 
almost  always  give  fame  to  men  whom  the  learned  cliques  of 
the  hour  nexer  would  condescend  to  notice.  Every  one  can 
tell  of  some  genius  of  his  own  acquaintance,  utterly  neglected 
by  the  world,  recognised  only  by  a  limited  number  of  discern- 
ing frieijj^s.  Learned  associations  and  bodies  never  introduced 
to  the  world  either  a  Milton,  a  Shakspeare,  or  a  Byron. 
Even  the  literary  fund  of  our  own  days  does  not  falfil  its 
mission,  since  those  relieved  are  generally  but  the  outsiders  of 
literature ;  while  many  of  those  doing  battle,  and  desperately 
too,  who  might  be  saved  from  much  pain  and  misery  by 
timely-offered  aid,  never  receive  anything  from  its  over- 
flowing and  bursting  coffers* 

But  genius  and  talent  have  a  much  better  means  of  apprecia- 
tion than  the  favour  of  cliques.  The  man  wholly  neglected 
by  the  literary  world,  has  but  to  appeal  to  the  public,  and  if 
there  be  .anything  in  him,  he  will  be  supported  and  appre- 
ciated. To  return,  however,  to  the  particular  subject  of  this 
article. 

Francois  Desportes  was  the  first  who  imported  into  France 
the  style  which  had  been  made  illustrious  a^d  famous  by  the 
Sneyders  in  Flanders  and  the  Benedettos  in  Italy.  To  form  a 
paintex  of  hunting  scenes  in  France,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  live  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  vain  and  proud 
monarch,  and  that  he  should  have  witnessed  all  the  pompous 
importance  which,  induced  by  the  cunning  calculations  of  his 
intolerable  pride,  he  gave  to  his  own  acts,  his  slightest 
gesture,  his  fancies,  and  his  pleasures.  It  really  did  not  appear 
too  much  in  that  day  of  courtly  servility,  that,  because  the 
king  honoured  the  art  of  venery  so  far  as  to  force  a  boar  or 
hunt  a  stag,  an  eminent  artist  should  come  expressly  to  the 
hunt,  follow  with  his  eye  the  movements  of  the  pack,  watch 
the  bounding  leaps  of  the  hounds,  and  paint  the  greyhounds 
and  curs  of  his  majesty. 

'*  We  lost  in  1743,"  says  D'ArgenviUe,  "  an  excellent 
painter  in  the  person  of  Francois  Desportes,  bom  in  1661,  at 
the  village  of  Champigneulle,  in  Champagne.  His  father,  who 
was  a  rich  farmer,  sent  him  at  twelve  years  of  age  to  Paris,  to 
one  of  his  uncles,  who  was  established  in  business  in  that 
city.  Poets  and  painters  owe  their  extraction,  not  to  any 
particular  name  or  family,  but  to  the  beauty  and  fame  of 
their  works :  that  is  their  patent  of  nobility.  During  an 
interval  of  sickness,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  town,  his 
uncle  gave  him  a  drawing,  which  he  copied  in  his  bed.  This 
trial  and  attempt,  though  crude  and  unfinished,  demonstrated 
his  taste  for  drawing,  and  he  was  put  with  ^icasius,  a  Flemish 
painter.  This  master  was  reputed  to  be  a  very  good  animal* 
painter."  • 

Nicasius  was  in  reality  a  pupil  of  Sneyders,  from  whom  he 
had  lewrnt  the  secret  of  that  bold  and  unerring  touch,  that 
Art  of  distinguishing  each  animal  by  a  dash  of  his  paint-brush, 
tl^at  talent  of  displaying  by  contrasts  the  coloiirs  and  variety 
of  action,  those  terrible  combats  of  wild  beasts,  and  those  hunts 
with  roaring  lions,  with  bounding  and  furious  tigers,  with 
wild  boars  defending  themselves  against  a  pack  of  panting 
and  torn  dogs,  which  characterised  his  master.  What  Ni- 
casius    learnt  from  Sneyders,    he   transmitted   to  Francois 

*  "  Abreg^  de  la  \ie  dea  plus  famoux  Peintrcs,"  vol.  iv.  p.  232. 
Paris,  1762.  ' 


Desportes  ;  but  the  lessons  of  the  Flemish  pftister,  t^tr- 
root  in  the  Frenchman's  mind,  became  less  wild  and  far  ctr^ 
temperate  in  their  effects.  What  was  the  wild  fire  of  genia*  r 
Sneyders  was  graceful  motion  in  Desportes ;  the  fury  w'si-t 
the  proud  comrade  of  Rubens  infused  into  his  animal-paintiif 
was  easily  varied  and  changed  into  a  composition  quite  -* 
true,  perhaps,  but  less  warm  and  striking.  The  impu!?.- 
fire  of  the  master  became,  on  the  canvas  of  the  facile  FreE.:^ 
arUst,  mere  vivacity  and  quiet  nature.  Sneyders  and  Nioe 
had  painted  the  hunts  of  heroes  and  demi-god6 ;  Desportf 
produced  the  hunting  scenes  of  noblemen  and  eo^-. 
gentlemen. 

Unfortunately,  death  removed  Nicasius  from  the  world  <f< 
he  had  quite  formed  his  able  and  interesting  pupiL     Still  it  !^ 
easy  to  distinguish,  in  the  freshness  of  colour  of  I>esport^.  ::i 
his  free  touch,  in  his  decided  tones,  that  he  took  imraedht'i 
advantage  of  the  advice  and  example  of  Nicasius.     What  li 
certain  is,  that  Desportes,  though  very  young,  would  ntr-i 
have  another  master.    All  that  he  did,  when  Nicasius  dit:<, 
was   to  devote  himself  with  redoubled  energy   to   his  ar. 
Resolved  in  his  own  mind  to  be  a  painter  «f  hunthig  scenn. 
he  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  all  that  could  serre  ii> 
embellish  his  compositions ;  it  was  with  this  view  that  i- 
drew  the  bas-reliefii  from  the  antique  which  so  often  orru- 
mented  his  pictures.    He  also  studied  figures  from  the  mocpl 
extensively ;  and  when,  at  a  later  time,  he  painted  portrait, 
he  felt  the  impression  of  his  severe  early  studies,  in  which  ):e 
introduced,  moreover,  most  of  the  objects  which  are  fumiBhed 
to  the  painter  by  the  observation  of  real  nature:  plants,  fmiiL 
vegetables,  animals  of  every  kind,  elephants,  tortoiaes,  ser- 
pents, living  and  dead,  landscape,  and  even  grotesque  effect?. 
He  had  not  reached  the  age  of  thirty  when  his  reputation  w^s 
made.    **He  gave  himself  up  first,"  says  D'Argenrille,  "to 
all  kinds  of  work  undertaken  by  builders,  whether  roo&  or 
stage  scenery,  ornaments,  animals,  etc. ;  and  then  he  worked, 
in  concert  with  Claude  Audraih,  a  clever  ornamental  painter; 
at  the  embellishment  of  the  Chateau  d' Anet  and  the  Menagerie 
of  Versailles.    Everywhere  we  find  a  fertile  and  lively  genius 
full  of  truth  and  expression,  a  light  touch,  with  an  admirable 
tone." 

His  first  appearance  in  the  world — that  is,  in  th»  world  of 
fashion  of  the  day — was  not  as  a  painter  of  hunting  scenes. 
Some  Polish  noblemen,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in 
Paris,  and  the  Abb^  de  Polignac,  ambassador  of  Fnnce 
at  the  court  of  king  John  Sobieski,  persuaded  Desportes  to 
go  to  Poland.  Presented  to  the  king  and  queen,  he  painted 
their  portraits,  and  from  that  moment  became  a  great  favouritp 
at  court. '  To  be  the  king's  painter,  in  the  eyes  of  a  courtier, 
is  to  be  the  king  of  painters.  Men  of  the  most  dlstinguifhed 
character,  and,  amongst  others,  the  Cardinal  of  Arqaien 
wished  to  have  their  portraits  painted  by  the  hand  of  Francois 
Desportes.  He  was  loaded  with  presents,  above  all,  with 
flatteries — ^it  is  so  easy  to  respond  to  them  when  one  is  a 
portrait-painter.  This  populaiity  lasted  about  two  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  Desportes,  who  was  a  tnie  Frencliman 
in  character,  was  carried  away  by  an  irresistible  desire  to 
revisit  Paris,  which  city,  like  all  his  countrymen,  he  believed 
to  be  the  capital  of  civilisation  and  art — an  opinion  not 
merely  entertained  in  his  time,  but  still  iHdely  prevalent  at 
the  present  day. 

Hunting,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.,  was  an  ezpensiye 
pleasure,  more  expensive,  indeed,  than  at  any  subsequent 
period,  the  subjects  of  that  king  seeking  always  to  imitate  the 
gorgeous  luxury  of  their  master.  Kany  a  chronicler  of  the 
time  has  alluded  to  the  huge  preparations  made  to  kill  a  poor 
deer*  The  king's  venery  formed  a  perfect  army,  which  cost 
millions  per  anntm.  The  woods  and  forests  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  were  caifefuUy  prteerved  and  stocked  with 
deer,  bucks,  wolves,  wild  boars,  and  other  animals.  The 
customs  of  the  middle  ages  were  revived,  and  Louis  XIY.,  in 
hunting,  as  in  everything  else,  played  the  part  of  a  heartless 
and  haughty  tyrant.  In  summer  the  court  went  to  Versailles, 
to  Metidon,  tot^ompiegne  {  in  winter  to  Rambouillet  and  to 
Fontainebleau.    These  last  woods,  silent,  gloomy,  and  solitary 
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iring  nine  month*  of  the  year,  became  suddenly  full  of  life, 
JtiTity,  and  noise.  From  every  part  of  the  forest  came  to  the. 
mdezvousy  tk.e  outriders  seeking  the  wild  beasts,  detachments 
f  f/ens  d'armeSf  of  seryants  in  many- coloured  liyezies,  of 
legant  lorda  mounted  upon  foaming  steeds,  king's  messengers, 
hairs  for  tlie  ofScers  of  hunting,  carriages  for  the  fair  ladies 
ivited  to  ^witness  the  scene,  pages  on  horseback,  cross-bow 
len,  and  th.e  van  containing  the  unfortunate  deer.  Behind 
riis  came  the  pack  of  two  or  three  hundred  dogs,  held  in 
eash  by  the  king's  outriders.  The  king  always  appeared  last, 
iL3  presence  being  theatrically  announced  by  some  lord^in- 
vaitin^. 

Dedportesy  having  again  given  way  to  his  taste  for  paint- 
ng  animals  and  hunting  scenes,  was  created  by  Louis  XIV. 
li^toriographer  of  the  chase  to  the  king,  and  with  that  magni- 
ficence   iw^hich  was  so  familiar  to  him,  because  it  cost  him 
[lothing,  XA>uis  generously  presented  him  with  a  pension  and  a 
[ree  lodging  in  the  Louvre.  If  any  animals  were  sent  from  India 
to  the  menagerie  of  Versailles,  if  any  rare  birds  were  presented 
to  the  king,  Desportea  was  immediately  requested  to  paint 
them.   A^ttending  all  the  royal  hunts  in  his  official  capacity,  he 
followed  every  act  of  the  drama  on  horseback.    He  caught  at 
the  most  interesting  moment  the  attitudes  of  the  dOgs,  their 
motions,  their  boiuds,  the  deer  at  bay,  the  harkaway,  and  the 
death   scene.      "When  he  had  thoroughly  seized  the  whole 
combination  of  lines  and  figures  necessary  to  the  complete 
Ki^alisation  of  his  picture,  he  went  to  the  kennel,  and  drew 
from  nature  the  handsomest  dogs  of  the  pack,  and  when  he 
had  sketched  four  f«  five  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  showed 
them  to  the  king,  who,  recognising  them,  instantly  took  great 
delight  in  pointing  them  out  by  name.    When  he  was  satisfied 
with  merely  studying  the  structure  of  animals,  their  physi- 
ognomy, and  the  model  of  their  forms,  he  contented  himself 
with  a  charcoal  drawing  upon  tinted  paper  without  many 
shadows,   the  whole  relieved  with  white  chalk.    Sometimes 
he  caught  them  successfully  with  a  pen  and  a  little  wash 
of    India    ink.      But    as   most   of    his    studies    contained 
the  elements  of  his  picture,  he  took  care  to  colour  them, 
because  he  was  thus  able  to  prepare  the  exact  tone  as  well  as 
the  outline.     He  then  transferred  his  drawings  to  a  coarse 
thick  paper  in  oil — very  excellent  practice,  if  it  is  executed  at 
one  sitting.    We  have  seen  some  very  beautiful  studies  of 
dogs  by  Desportes  in  varied  crayons  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  all 
amateurs  have  admired  in  these  brilliapcv,  warmth,  a  careful 
and,  at  the  same  time,  fanciful  touch,  as  well  as  a  close 
imitation  of  nature.* 

When  a  painter  is  protected  by  a  king,  even  should  he  be 
clever,  he  is  always  received  into  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting.     Francois  Desportes  was  admitted  as  a  member  of 
this  institution  on  the  1st  of  August,  1699;   he  was  then 
thirty- two   years  of  age.     Jlis  reception-picture  is  a  cele- 
brated piece.    It  represents  him  standing  nobly  in  the  attitude 
and  costume  of  a  hunter  ;  and  he  has  availed  himself  of  this 
op^rtunity  to  display  in  union  all  his  versatile  talents.    We 
see  a  magpai^cent  dog,  of  the  pointer  breed,  with  elastic  and 
muscular  limbs,  who,  lookuig  up  at  his  master,  as  if  to  examine 
his  countenance,  charms  us  like  a  creation  in  some  far  more 
interesting  department  of  life.    At  the  feet  of  the  hunter  lie 
q^aantities  of  game,  hares,  pheasants,  loxes,  drawn  with  won- 
derful trtilli,  in  fine  outline  and  clear  relief,  but  all  properly 
subordinated  to  the  main  figure  of  the  composition,  the  hunter 
lumself,  a  noble  fuU-length  portrait.    He  is  leaning  on  his 
gun,  which  he  holds  in  one  9*^^'  while  with  the  other  he 
impartially  caresses  a  group  of  beautiful  dogs.    In  the  record 
of  the  Academy's  proceedings  we  find  a  memorandum,  of 
Desportes'  election,  in  1704,  as  a  member  of  the  council— no 
ineonsiderable  honour,  as  it  gave  him  a  share  in  the  power  of 
distributing  publicly  the  honours  and  rewards  of  the  national 
art.    His  son,  Claude  Francois,  also,  at  a  later  period,  enjoyed 
a  similar  distinction. 

*  Description  do  l' Academie  lioyale,  dcs  arts  de  peinturo  ct  dc 
!<'ulpturc,  par  feu  M.  Guerard,  secrctaii'u  pcrpetuel  de  la  djte 
JLcademie.    Paritf,  17 lo. 


That  simplicity,  that  perfect  interpretation  of  nature,  which 
was  the  .great  virtue  of  Desportrs'  art,  was  not  only  charac- 
teristic of  his  small  and  more  hnished  cabinet  pieces :  it  is 
observable  also  in  the  large,  elaborate,  and  more  poetical 
productions.    Yet  there  is  never  any  conventionality  in  his 
works  ;  never  any  trace  of  artistic  dogmatism,  by  which  we 
mean  the  pedantic  insisting  upon  a  set  of  stereotypeid  rules  or 
canons,  which  form  the  technicalities  by  which  inferior  minds 
are  trammelled.    Intending  to  represent  all  the  various  in- 
cidents connected  with  the  chase,  from  the  figure  of  a*  sleep- 
ing dog  to  the  animated  tableau  of  the  pack  closing  at  full 
cry  upon  the  victim,  he  allowed  Nature,  as  it  were,  to  preside 
over  the  design  of  his  picture,    He  observed,  and  what  he 
observed  he    reproduced    on  canvas,  adding  nothing    from 
fancy,  yet  softening  the  crudities  of  the  real  scene  by  touches 
more  truthful  than  imitation  itself.     In  the  beautiful  speci- 
mens contained  in  the  Louvre  collection — **  A  Bog  pointing 
at  a  Partridge,"  and  '•  A  Dog  pointing  at  Pheasants** — wc 
recognise  details  which  tell  at  once  that  the  artist  was  himself 
a  sportsman.  He  paints  dogs  as  our  own  illustrious  Audubon, 
'VI ho  did  so  much  for  the  science  of  ornithology,  painted  birds 
— under  the  arches  of  the  forest,  in  the  natural  studios  where 
genuine  art  is  most  familiar  and  most  at  home.    He  seizes 
the  sudden  fixed  expression  of  the  creature's  eye  as  it  dis- 
covers the  object  C'f  search,  and  as  it  is  caught  he  paints  it.   A 
nervous  contraction  is  visible  in  the  animal's  limbs,  an  eager 
anxiety  expresses  itself  in  its  attitude  ;  and  to  this  menacing 
steadiness  of  the  dog,  with  what  subtle  ingenuity  does  the 
painter  oppose  the  trembling  humility  of  its  prey,  crouching, 
and  expecting  vainly  to    escape  its   enemy  by  hiding  low 
and  quietly  in  the  grass.    Oudry,  another  painter  of  hunting 
scenes,  was  the  successor,  we  may  almost  say  the  contempo- 
rary, of  Desportes.    It  is  not  easy,  at  the  first  glance,  to  dis- 
tinguish their  works;  for  the  peculiarities  consist,  not  in 
deeply  toned  shades,  or  strongly  marked  outlines,  but  in 
those  less  perceptible  tones,  which  mark  the  paintings  of  the 
two  artists.    Nor  is  it  astonishing  to  find  this  general  eimi- 
larity,  when  we  remember  that  the  incidents  of  a  chase  are 
not  in  themselves  very  varied  ;  the  subjects  of  such  a  painter's 
representations  arc,  indeed,  nearly  always  the  same.     In 
addition  to  this,  they  had  both  derived  their  instructions  and 
their  inspiration  from  the  same  sources ;  they  were  pupils  in 
the  same  school.     Oudry  derived  from  Largillicre  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Flemish  masters,  and  Desportes,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  was  a  disciple  in  the  second  degree  of  the 
celebrated    Sneyders.     Nevertheless,  a    closer    examination 
reveals  the  difference  between  the  works  of  these  two  painters. 
Desportes  has  an  easy,  free,   abounding  genius;  he  atten- 
tively remarked  the  aspects  of  nature,  and  he  painted  them 
as  if  by  instinct ;  in  fact,  he  diffuses  over  his  pictures  more 
of  native  grace  and  beauty  than  of  Ecientific  touches  or 
'reflection.     Oudry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  able  pencil ;  he 
is  a  connoisseur  who  knows  all  the  resources  and  varieties  of 
his  art ;  he  is  expert  in  the  distribution  ot  shadow  and  light ; 
he  combines  his  personages  and  objects  into  striking  groups, 
and  there  is  a  unity,  according  to  academical  rules,  in  his 
productions  for  which  "we  vainly  seek  in  the  works  of  Des- 
portes, who  was,  as  Montaigne  would  have  said,  an  off-hand 
painter.     He  belonged^  that  generation  of  exuberant  and 
glowing  spirits,  who^  with  a  true  spontaneous  genius,  appeared 
in  the  seventeenth  centi^y  to  invest  its  formal  models  with 
all  the  bright  and  rich  drapery  of  the  sixteenth.    As  a  colour- 
ist  he  preserved,  in  a  greater  degree  than  Oudry,  the  traces  of 
his  Flemish  teaching.    The  latter  is  often  cold,  gray,  and 
monotonous ;  the  former  almost  invariably  fresh,  vivid,  and 
cheering,  bringing  out  his  tints  most  effectively  through  a 
transparent  medium ;    and  it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  his 
works,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  have  more  finish  than  they 
actually  poese^s. 

No  dpubt  it  is  true,  that  Oudry,  as  an  artist,  possessed 
talents  which  did  not  belong  to  Desportes ;  he  understood 
better  the  arrangement  of  a  grand  scene ;  he  elevated  into  a 
more  poetical  creation  the  object  he  was  painting.  But  how 
sharming  is  Desportes  in  his  naive  way  \    His  very  doga  arc 
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ptceiii),  UtbIjt,  and  elegant )  hli  birdi  flf  ligbUj  and 
buojuidy  through  the  tir.  There  are  in  tte  Lonrre  two 
jueces,  each  reprcMntiDg  a  eoek>flght ;  the  one  by  Detportei, 
the  Dth^by  Oadrr;  for  they  were  bMbarian*  enough  to  think 
thew  exhlbitioni,  di*gr*cefui  to  txiy  ^ut  lavigef,  wqrtlir 
of  the  effort*  of  their  pencilf,  Qu^  hu  pUced  his  bel- 
ligerent biid*  with  lomewhet  more  ilcill  duu  hie  riTel ;  one 
of  them  lie*  on  it*  back,  endeavouring  to  etrike  with  ita 
powerful.  cUw*  at  the  other,  which  hai  thrown  it  down.  It* 
plnmam  ta  brUUant  and  dauUng  i  the  motion  of  it*  wing*, 
of  which  one  1*  thrown  upward*  ao  a*  to  aaiume  a  pyramidal 
■hipe,  i*  fuU  of  grandeur  and  power.  Theae  itriking  qualitie* 
■re  not  obaerrable  In  the  compoaition  of  Deaporte*.  He  waa 
unabb  to  giTe  to  hi*  belUcoie  aeene  ao  fiery  an  aapect,  auch 
a  fierce  mimicry  of  paaiitmate  human  war.  But  the  introduc- 
tion of  a   crowd   of  fowli,  witnesaea  of  the  afEray,  terrified 


Since  he  lucceeded  in  carrying  to  such  marTcLloiu  perft-.i 
the  humble  branch  of  art  to  which  he  dedicated  all 
energiet,  there  ia  no  reaton  to  di*pute  the  probability  of 
haTing  attained  high  txcellence  bad  he  lelected  ancx 
branch.  We  are  ouraelTe*  of  opinion,  howerer,  thai  h 
undcratood  hi*  own  talent*  perfectly,  and  went  the  iCTigtt. 
hi*  geniaa  in  delineating  the  hunting -icene*  peeuliarlj  adspu 
to  the  diipotition  of  hi*  mind. 

The  nnmber  of  Deaporte*'  production*  waa  immgnaff,  Fin 
the  day  on  which  the  celebtily  of  bii  name  had  opened  to  hm 
a  tbttunate  career,  in  the  decoration,  in  high  art,  of  paniii,! 
aideboatdi,  and  dcaign*  for  door*  and  wall*,  he  coiitiiiiud  t» 
labour  without  ceaaing  until  he  attained  the  age  of  liitM 
year*.  He,  with  Claude  Audraa,  ornamented  the  Chateau  4 
Anet,  the  menagerie  of  YenaiUea,  and  the  palace*  of  Uulj. 
Meudon,  Ninette,  and  Fontainebleau.     Thirlnt  it  one  of  tbi 
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by  the  ah'Mkiag  combat  which  i^  taking  place  "  in  their 
honour,"  add*  to  the  *cene  a  piquancy,  and  atone  of  delicate 
irony,  limilar  to  that  which  wa  diacover  in  the  exquiaite 
fabtea  of  Lafontalne,  and  we  cannot  but  give  our  preference 
to  thia,  deficient  aa  It  ia  in  the  high  acience  which  mark* 
the  rival  compoaition. 

It  ha*  frequently  been  remtrked,  and  not,  we  think,  without 
tone  juatiee,  that  had  not  Deeporte*  confined  hiaeffbrtato 
the  lowe*t  department  of  art— tuch  as  dog  and  fowl-painting 
confeaaedly  ia — he  tnij(ht  have  aacended  with  ■ucceaa  to  the 
aaperior,  devoted  to  the  punting  of  fruit*  or  flowers,  and 
slUl  nature.  He  did  not  And  it  difBcult  to  mix  upon  his 
palette  that  rich  vermilion,  soft  u  velvet,  required  by  fish,  by 
the  taUhMt  of  tome  birds,  or  the  pale  though  glowing  tint* 
of  gold,  *noh  a*  would  have  been  needed  had  he  taken  the 
fruitage  or  the  flower*  of  the  East  aa  objecta 


moit  charming  retreat*  in  France ;  itself  a  picture,  wiih  the 
splendid  forests  sweeping  round,  the  artificiak  lake*,  the 
parks,  the  gieen  and  pleasant  hills,  the  rocks  heaped  up  in 
enchanting  confosion,  affording  landsoapes,  froir.  the  midit  of 
which  we  paei  into  the  long  ^alnt  gaUeriei  in  which  Napo- 
leon delighted,  to  find  the  moat  radiant  *pot*  in  Italy,  the 
palace-crowned  isle  of  leola  Bella,  the  banka  of  the  Aino  and 
the  Rhone,  and  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Ua^iori,  interspersed 
amid  anug  Dutch  interior*  and  hunting  pieces,  by  Sneydet, 
Oudry,  and  De«port«*.  In  1735,  thia  painter  received  a  com- 
mission to  execute  eight  large  designs  intended  for  the  retww- 
tion  of  some  of  the  OobeliD*  tapestries.  Amid  these  ve  find 
one  of  his  Jtest  prodnctionr,  "A  Slag  at  Bay."  But  itvunoi 
only  in  Fiante  that  his  pictures  were  appreciated  and  admired. 
He  came  to  this  country  with  the  Duke  d'Aumont,  ambsaudo: 
of  Louii  XIV.,  and  left  behind  him  many  very  agreeable  and 
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and  at  a  place  which  are  not  suitable  to  their  being  properly 
comprehended.  They  want  the  **  local  colour,"  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  time.  Who  hut  a  turf-man  admires  the  portrait 
of  a  race-horse  ?  But  these  pictures,  arranged  in  vast  galleries, 
where  they  are  preeeryed  because  of  their  origin  and  for  the 
love  of  art,  the  urorks  of  many  masters  resemble  some  of  the 
heathen  gods,  for  whom  the  Hom&n  Pantheon  was  opened,  and 
which,  when  once  they  were  within  the  temple,  lost  the  same  ■ 
4fvy  their  private  altars,  thtir  worship,  their  followers,  and' 
"Sfexfi  but  a  m.ultitude  of  random  divinities,  no  longer  recog- 
i^sed,  or,  at  all  events,-  worshipped  without  being  understood. 

But  i^  Desportes  is  no  longer  understood  or  appreciated 
in  France,  where  great  but  hardly  successful  efforts  have 
been  made  to  revive  the  gorgeous  hunts  of  the  days  of 
Louis  XIY.,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  his  dogs  and  scenes 
of  venery  will  be  without  value  in  England,  where  all  such 
sports  and  pastimes  form  a  part  of  the  existence  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  community.  The  chase,  against  which  much 
may  reasonably  be  said,  has,  at  all  events,  preserved  for  the 
English  much  of  that  stalwart  ch&racter  which  is  their  boast ; 
and  though  justly  denounced  as  barbarous  in  its  character  and 
tendency,  is  not  without  some  advantages  to  counterbsilance 
the  grave  objections  to  which  it  is  liable. 

But  though  the  French  people  do  not  and  cannot  appreciate 
Desportes,  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  is  rich  in  hie  pictures. 
In  the  catalogue  of  1847  there  were  but  five  of  his  pictures  ; 
but  the  active  and  admirable  director,  Teanson,  is  believed  to 
have  hunted  up  the  rest  in  the  garrets  Qf  the  Museum,  for 
now  we  have  thiee-and-twenty. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  Desportes,  in 
his  costume  of  a.  himter,  resting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  with  a 
pointer,  a  hound,  and  several  pieces  of  game. 

After  this  we  have : — . 

**  A  Duck,  a  Partridge,  a  ^are,  a  Snipe,  a  Cabbage,  some 
Pomegranates,  Thistles,  Onions,  and  Beetroot." 

'*Two  sporting  Bogs  guarding  some  Game." 

<*  A  fine  white  Pointer,  beside  a  vase  of  white  porcelain.'* 

<'  A  Bog  lying  down,  a  Powder-horn,  a  Game* bag,  a  Jay, 
some  gray  Fartridgef ,  a  Melon,  some  Apricots,  some  Peaches, 
some  Grapes,"  with  a  background  of  scenery. 

**  A  Bog  pointing  at  some  gray  Partridges." 

"  Shooting  Pheasants.'* 


ft 


ft 


"Bogs  and  Partridges  "  (p.  125). 

"  A  Bog  watching  some  aquatic  Birds.*' 

"A  Bog  pointing  with  Partridges." 

*'  A  Boar-hunt,"  imitated  from  8neyders. 

**  A  couple  of  Bogs  pointing  at  Pheasaats,  of  which  ou 
flying  away." 

*  Some  Prunes,  Peaches,  a  Hare,  a  Parrot,  and  a  Cat" 

**  Two  Coeks.  fighting,  a  Fowl,  and  some  Chiekens.*' 

*«  A  Fox-hunt." 

••  Two  English  Bogs  "—that  is  to  say,  of  the  King  Char! 
breed — ''  hunting  a  Hare  in  a  Park.'^ 

"  Bogs  and  Pheasants. 

**  Bogs  and  Partridges. 

"  Guns,  Game-bags,  and  Powder-horns.*' 

All  these  paintings  are  admirable,  both  in  conception  rj-. 
design. 

There  are  many  of  the  compositions  of  Desportes  to  >' 
found  in  the  museums  of  the  provinces ;  in  that  of  Orenor<> 
there  is  a  **  Stag  at  Bay,  surrotmded  by  a  pack  of  Hound«. 
In  that  of  Lyons,  eight  pictures,  "A  Bear-hunt,"  and  soTr 
still-nature  pieces.  The  catalogue  of  the  Rouen  mtupuir. 
mentions  **  A  Stag-hunt." 

In  the  royal  palaces  of  Fontainebleau,  Versailles,  Triannn, 
Meudon,  Marly,  La  Muette,  La  Menagerie,  a  raat  number  '•: 
paintings  by  Besportes  are  to  be  found. 

The  Print  department  of  the  Royal  Library  is  leas  rich  thto 
usual.  There  is  a  full-length  **  Portrut  of  Besportes,"  rn- 
graved  by  Ferrarois ;  **  A  Boar-hunt,"  engraved  by  the  same 
and  a  series  of  ten  dogs  in  different  attitudes,  engraved  br 
Le  Bas. 

The  productions  of  Besportes  in  France  are  rarely-  met  wi!}i 
in  sales,  and  their  price  is  generally  from  £12  to  £30. 


JOHN     BOTH. 


If  the  reader  would  imagine  a  rough,  savage  and  somewhat 
theatrical  Claude  Lorraine,  he  would  at  once  understand 
without  further  description  what  was  the  peculiar  style  of 
Both  of  Italy,  as  he  was  wont  to  be  called  by  his  contempora-* 
ries.  Between  the  rural  style  of  Ruysdael  and  the  historic 
conception  of  Poussin  and  of  Claude  there  was  a  style  to  be 
created,  and  John  Both  filled  up  the  gap.  The  question  has 
often  been  asked,  Why  do  men  born  within  the  cold  and  foggy 
regions  of  the  North  feel  much  more  deeply  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  nature  thair  the  children  of  the  South  r  "When- 
ever a  northern  painter — a  Fleming,  like  Paul  Bril ;  a  Butch- 
man,  like  Berghem  or  Poelemburg  ;  a  Norman,  like  Guaspre ; 
a  Lonrainese,  like  Claude— is  introduced  to  Italian  scenery,  he 
appreciates  a;id  enjoys  i(^  quite  as  m\^ch  as— French  critics 
think  more  thaiL— an  Italian  himself.  Certainly,  there  are 
geculiatitiea  ^ad  details  <^f  scenery  which  arc  more  apt  to 
strike  the  stranger  than  the  man  who  has  seen  them  from 
his  birth.  Warmed  by  novelty,  the  foreign  painter  feels  and 
endeavours  to  convey  all  that  poetry  of  landscape  with  which 
his  mind  is  imbued.  ^ 

A  Dutch  historian,  whom  we  h&ve  often  quoted,  Arnold 
Iloubraken,  relates. an  anecdote  of  John  Both,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  excellent  painter.*    Von  Ber  Hulk,  burgo- 

*  *'  Le  Grand  Theatre  de«  Fpintre.'«|  et  dci  Femrne^  Peiutrca 
«de«  Payh  Buji/'     Tiie  FreiK^  traiiMlatiOQ  of  tlu«  work  exinU  only 
in  manuHcript. 


master  of  the  town  of  Bordrecht,  proposed  a  prixe,  for  whiih 
Berghem  and  John  Both  were  alone  to  compete.  The  worthj 
citixen  wished  to  try  the  talent  of  these  two  friends.  Both 
competitors  were  to  receive  the  sum  of  800  florins ;  but  the 
victor  was  to  receive  in  addition  a  magnificent  present.  Berg- 
hem painted  on  this  occasion  his  masterpiece.  It  was  a 
mountainous  landscape,  with  numerous  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats.  The  trees,  the  terraces,  and  the  sky^  were  painted  with 
so  much  richness  of  tone  and  finish,  that  |ione  doubted  his 
carrying  away  the  prize.  But  the  landscape  of  John  Both  wd^ 
not  less  admirable.  There  was  so  much  light*  and  so  much 
of  the  lofty  and  heroic  style  mingling  with  the  rural,  that 
none  could  decide  between  Berghem  and  Both.  A  generous 
and  just  connoisseur,  the  burgomastA  of  Bordrecht,  put  an 
end  to  the  difficulty  in  a  way  that  is  worthy  of  being  recordp^I 
in'any  history  of  art,*  /*  Gentremen,"  said  he,  **  yoii  have  not 
given  ne  an  opportunity  of  choosing  between  you.  Both 
of  you   have   merited  the   prize,    and   both  of  vou  mu^t 

have  it."  t  *  '  . 

In  the  country  scenes  of  John  Both,  the  principal  objects 
are  not  silent  shepherds  keeping  their  flocks,  mor  Uie  peasant 
driving  hi*  ass  before '  him— but  great  trees  with  their 
lofty  sifmmits  and  their  verdant  houghs.  He  does  not  paint 
them   cut  by    the   trim   gardener,    nor    does   he  represent 

f .  BescampA  relates  this  fact  iu  his  article  on  Berghem,  in  the 
ijccond  vohiine  Of  his  '*  LiTes  of  Flemish  and  German  Painters.- ' 
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eux    mr earing  their  leafy  boughs  with  efEeminate  gra^e,  as 
the  pictures  of  Herman  of  Italy.    Nor  does  he  make  them 

0  ^wravy  in  their  outlines.  On  the  contrary,  he  loves  to 
present  them  wild,  with  boughs  blasted  by  lightning  or 
'oken  by  the  storm.  When  we  examine  the  magnificent 
iks  "which,  are  to  be  found  in  the  pictures  ot  John  Both, 
lie  veil  '^ith  so  much  boldness,  now  against  the  warm  light 
:  the  setting  sun,  and  now  against  the  dazzling  and  fres]) 
rightness  of  an  Italian  morning,  we  seem  to  feel  as  if  (hare 
'ere  a  life  in  these  ever-moying  objects,  and  we  cai^  loarcely 
.parate  the  conception  of  the  tree  from  something  with 
lore  than  Tegetable  existence.  ''  To  the  pantheist  palAter  of 
ic  Xarth  every  tree  is  a  hero,**  says  a  French  critip  j  **  the  forest 

1  ant  is  xvrapt  in  his  cuirass,  his  ligneous  museles  swell,  Hi4 
Tins  are  contorted,  sometimes  he  lies  down  in  an  altitude  of 
adnes^,  and  then  his  torn  bark,  his  broken  branches  give 
\itn  all  the  appearance  of  a  dying  gladiator;  but  oftener  in 
he  landscapes  of  John  Both  the  oak  stands  up  triumphant, 
i'l^kes  his  shaggy  head,  in  which  the  vulture  cradles  its 
voung,  while  larks  play  in  the  lower  branches."  The  French 
iritic  'was -doubtless  strongly  imbued  with  the  metamorphoses 
of  Ovid»  and  dreamt  of  Hamadryads  and  Faults  when  he 
indulged,  in  this  hyperbolical  picture  of  Both,  We  quote  it 
dimply  because,  amongst  our  Frenph  brethren,  it  has  been 
considered  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  artiit. 

It  is»  howeyer,  by  means  of  his  trees,  in  the  fofm,  taste,  and 
truth  of   his  rocky  scenery,  by  the  imposing  aspect  of  his 
mountains,  and  by  the  richness  of  his  luminous  back-ground«y 
that  ^-e    always    recognise    a   true  Both.      While  seeking 
to  be  great,  and  when  awakening  in  our  minds  a  sentiment 
uf  poetry  and  light,  he  does  not  ask  us  to  gaze  on  the  gods  in 
the  woods,  nor  does  he  show  us  the  beauteous  forms  of  women 
bathing  in  rivers,  like  Poelemburg.     He  does  not  introduce  us 
to  demigods,  as  did  Poussin.    He  is  satisfie)!  when  he  has 
given  an  imposing  aspect  to  the  oaks  of  his  foreground ;  and 
nature,  which  he  studied  with  such  patience  and  devotion 
beyond  the  Alps,  appeared  poetical  enough  to  him,  without 
the  assistance  of  gods  and  goddesses  of  more  than  doubtful 
morality.    The  plants,  the  lakes,  the  foaming  waterfalls,  and 
the   rural  scent  of  the  bushes  and  flowers  of  Italy,  their 
eapriciotis  profiles  relieved  against  a  fleecy  sky,  were  enough 
for  him.    With  the  great  Poussin,  history,  mythological  and 
real— man  in  his  more  elevated  actions— is  all.    With  Both 
nature  is  everything ;  but  it  is  a  wild  and  savage  nature,  so 
picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  so  real,  that  it  seems  to 
awaken  in  our  bosoms  the  wish  to  wander  through  such 
scenes,  and  to  gaze  upon  such  trees,  mountains,  and  hills. 
The  enthusiastic  lover  of  art  could  scarcely  gaze  upon  the 
warm  southern  landscapes  of  the  Netherlands  artist,  without 
l)eing  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire— in  far  distant  places, 
at  all  events -^to  whistle  some  tune  familiar  to  the  shepherd  ; 
and  he  is  even  tempted  "to  believe  that  he  hears  the  tinkling 
sound  of  the  bells  on  the  mules*  necks,  as  they  slowly  ascend 
the  mountain.    There  is  nothing  mean,  nothing  low,  nothing 
common,  nothing  dirty,  in  Botli.    He  views  still  nature  in  the 
same  way  that  Albert  Cuyp  has  studied  the  cow.    His  vege- 
tation ia  vigorous,  sombre,  and  real.    The  air  is  pure  and 
pellucid;  the  sun  shines  upon  every  detail  of  the  picture; 
and  not  one  shadow  of  the  agitated  and  active  life  of  great 
cities  ever  troubles  the  calm  and  reflective  beauty  of  the 
Bcen?s  which  seem  made  for  mute  contemplation.     He  never 
introduces  a  sign  of  civilisation,  except  in  the  form  of  ruins. 
We  see  a  broken  column,  a  huge  piece  of  a  wall,  nothing  else  to 
Tomind  us  of  the  mighty  nation  which  once  dwelt  upon  that 
historic  soil,  trodden  once  beneath  the  hoof  of  Scipio's  cavalry, 
crushed  beneath    the  weight   of  the  chariots  of  Hannibal. 
And  these  signs  of  a  life  that  is  past  are  cast  into  the  distant 
background,  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  trees.    lie  speaks  to 
us  in  his  pictures  only  of  youth— of  the  eternal  youth  of 
nature.    What  he  seeks  to  interest  us  in,  is  a  ray  of  light 
falling  through  a  long  vista  of  trees,  or  in  a  garden  dotted 
vith  beautiful  flowers.    It  is  suflloient  to  remark  that  John 
Bath  was  bom  in  Munich,  to  enable  the  student  of  art  to 
comprehend  why,  even  when  beneath  the  rich  Italian  sky,  he 


remained  faithful  to  the  purely  ru9tic  style ;  why  he  loved 
nature  more  than  men,  or,  at  all  events,  than  demigods ; 
and  why  he  asked  for  no  sweeter  fcent  than  the  honey- 
suckle. 

^  John  Both  and  his  brother  Andrew,  who  painted  him  his 
flgures  in  his  pictures,  studied  together  at  Munich,  under  tHc 
learned  guidance  of  Abraham Bloemaert.  They  started  together 
for  Italy,  and  resided  some  time  in  Rome.  They  attached 
tkeiaselves  to  two  masters  :  John  became  the  pupil  of  Claude 
Lorraine,  and  Andrew  attached  himself  to  the  style  of  Bam- 
boche.  Tl^e  former  became  necessarily  a  landscape-painter, 
the  latter  painted  the  human  figure ;  but  they  divided  their 
styles,  the  better  to  unite  their  talent;  for  Andrew  studied 
r^their  to  paint  in  the  figures  in  his  brother  John's  pictures, 
than  |o  create  tot  himself  a  distinct  reputation.  He  succeeded 
at  last  in  introducing  them  with  so  much  ability,  in  working 
them  up  with  so  much  finish,  that  if  he  had  not  compelled 
l^imself  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  general  effect  of  the  picture, 
he  would  have  spoilt  its  unity;  but,  moved  by  a  double 
feeling — great  and  tender  affection  for  his  brother,  and  by  the 
good  taste  of  an  excellent  artist — Andrew  Both  took  care  to 
make  his  flgures  subordinate  to  the  general  design,  leaving 
the  real  and  great  triumph  to  the  landscape.  It  was  rare  and 
beautiful  to  see  how  John  Both,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
sacrificed  his  landscape  .to  bring  up  with  more  (fleet  the 
^gures  painted  by  Andrew.  The  result  was,  that,  by  means 
of  this  friendship  and  by  the  full  development  of  the  two 
talents,  pictures  were  produced  so  harmonious  and  so  full  of 
beauty,  that  It  has  been  impossible  for  even  the  best  judges  to 
separate  the  work  of  one  brother  from  the  other. 

The  landscapes  of  John  Both  usually  represent  a  mountainous 
country,  great  aocldents  of  land,  convulsed  nature,  a  winding 
rocky  path  carried  away  by  rains,  or  cut  in  the  rock.  Along 
this  road,  between  two  precipices,  on -the  flanks  of  some  moun- 
tain, itself  a  spur  of  the  Apehnine  chain,  we  notice  travellers, 
peasants,  and  mules,  with  steady  foot,  covered  with  bells, 
carrying  little  barrels  of  precious  and  rare  wine.  These 
mules  have  the  shoe  made  especially  for  this  traffic,  and  on 
they  go  without  guide,  their  driver,  perhaps,  drinking  afar  off 
at  a  spring.  In  the  distance  we  remark  a  rieh  plain,  a  pas- 
turage, with  islands  of  trees,  wavihg  in  a  flood  of  evening 
sunlight ;  or  the  sdbne,  roi^gh  and  full  of  startling  ejects, 
sinks  away  at  last  intt>  the  quielt  hues  of  some  still  h^f,  such 
as  Sorrento*  All  breathe  soft  gentle  Italy,  As  the  eye  of  the 
amateur,  abaadoning  the  background^  lingers  on  the  foreground , 
he  feels  all  is  freshness,  while  the  watmth  of  day  illumines 
and  bums  the  distant  scene.  The  shadow  of  the  trees,  deep 
and  mysterious,  allows  but  faint  rays  of  the  sun  to  reach  the 
foreground  of  the  picture.  The  spectator  thus  fancies  himself 
more  at  ease,  protected  hereby  huge  masses  of  rock,  and  there 
by  the  rich  vegetation  of  that  gifted  country.  He  may  even 
refresh  his  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of  a  pond,  sleeping  silently 
on  the  front  of  the  picture,  the  transparence  of  which  is  shown 
by  tufts  of  reeds  and  water  lilies. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Sandrart,  that  even  during 
their  lifetime,  the  brothers  ■  Both  were  ranked  among  the 
first  of  living  landscape-painters  ;*  and  it  was  even  said  by 
very  eminent  judges,  speaking  of  the  great  Claude  Lorraine, 
that  he  was  less  happy  in  his  figures  than  in  those  marvellous 
creations  of  light,  those  rich  landscapes,  which  we  have 
already  described ;  while  the  brothers  Both,  uniting  their 
brushes,  excelled  in  both  styles. f  It  is  perfectly  certain  tbat 
their  style  of  art  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  that  their 
workshop  was  full  of  buyers,  emptotibua  abundatu,  though  John 
Both  always  kept  his  pictures  at  a  very  high  price.  Joachim 
Sandrart  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  proud  that  the  excellent 
painter  of  Utrecht  was  good  enough  to  make  him  a  present  of 
two    landscapes,    representing    *•  Night "  and   <*  Morning," 

*  Ut  juxta  oxcellentiMiimos  hnud  imracrito  lucart  p(M4»c'ut  arti- 
fices.   Acadegiia  artis  pictoriic.    Nuremburg,  1683.    Folio. 

f  Lorrenitts ....  subdialibus  ingeniosior  erat  c|uam  Imagfuibus 

humanis flratrcs  in  utroquc  oxercitatiaBimi  erunt.— Sandrart, 

iu.  c,  XIX. 
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irlicn  to  muif  ftnutenM  «en  glad  to  obtain  poMeaiioa  of  flniifa— tboie  bough*  of  tree»,  illumined  uid  wumcd  U  -<. 

■ueh  pictnrM  &Itno«t  for  their  we^ht  in  gold.   '  mm.      He  wu  excdleat  in  tlie  contrut  of  Mi  frouk^p. 

The  gTMt  and  crowning  merit  irtuch  hii*  been  noted  in  the  dwhing  off  on  ■  ma«t  of  lombrB  verdnre  a  projecting  ru-i 

landwiBpei  of  John  BoCh,  and  indeed  of  both  brother*,  ii  tlie  eome  neb  accident  of  re^Utitm  bj  menu  of  tfaoae  u 

nioet7,'the  care,  the  truth,  with   w^■a.  the;  have  aliraja  touehm,  or^  if  w«  ma^  bo  ipesk,  those  (heatrieal  e&ea 


eucceeded  In  inuking  the.diSBttiit.koBn  of  the  day.  In 
fiujt,  the  plaf  of- the  ran  thrbngh  the  foreat  trera,  of  ita  ail. 
tBiy  light  Id  the  morning,  and  it«  golden  light  in  the  evening ; 
— theie  were  thinga  which  the  great  landscape-painter  atudiad 
and  noted  with  aa  much  Iotb  and  artutie  devotion  at  hit 
matter  Claude  I/)tmn»  and  which  he  rtndired  with  almatt 


as  much  tucceat.  We  must  not.  however,  pietmd  that  he 
succeeded  in  rendering  aerial  peiipectiTe  aa  hia  muter  did ; 
aor  do  we  find  in  hia  pictures  that  lolemn  tnmQnillity  which 
appears  to  auit  the  gods  of  Virgil ;  but  ha  ezpieaaad  adinira- 
bly,  u  we  nay  see  in  "  An  Italian  Bnntat,"  which  adoma  the 
muienm  of  the  Lonvre — he  painted  with  truth  and^ezqwaite 


light  and  ahade,  so  fdmiliac  to  Adam  Ff  naker.  Uu  gruuail 
.  it  too  rough,  too  rude  ;  hia  foregrounda  are  coTei«d  by  tuo 
many  thorny  plants;  his  roads  are  too  rude  and  steep,  fat 
us  to  suppose  such  a  landscape  inhabited  by  diviniliea  a'. 
fable  or  by  the  toft  pastors  of  Arcadia,  The  njmph  ut 
Poelemberg  would  prick  her  btsutiful  legs  amid  those  busba, 
DQr,cpuld,het  tender  and  soft  feet  run  slung  those  patht  m 
Tud^  and  sleep.  AD>t  it  is  in  this  that  John  Both  dLs  ting  uishei 
himself  in  such  a  maiked  manner  from  Claude  Lomice.  If 
there  is  in  native,  as  represented  by  J'jhn  Both,  an  heroic 
point  of  view,  certainly  hit  peraoOages  are  not  aware  of  ii; 
they  ttead  with  light  and  thougbtleat  step  that  toil  lacred  to 
the  memory  of  great  deeds,  and  every  inch'  of  which  hu  hid 
iU  tragedy  or  story. .  The  sentiment  which  bubbles  up  from 
the  attiat'f  aoul  la  felt  only  in  the  heart  of  the  ipectator. 
That  ia  to  say,  the  landacapa  is  sublime,  grand,  sad,  and 
wild  i  but  that  man  in  a  red  c^i,  who  is  tuging  hit  mules  wiili 
many  a  cry  and  shriek,  would  never  have  naticed  the  fact. 

Joachim  Sandiart  speaks  of  the  brothers  Bath  as  haTing 
aom^timea  painted  night-scenes : — "  Nee  non  noacuinum  luni 
splendorem  et  similia  proferebant."  These  night  eflecu  ue 
not  &|Biliar  to  continental  amateurs.  None  of  them  ue 
found  in  any  of  the  Dutch  gaUerLes,so  rich  in  artistic  produc- 
tioni.  Theae  moonlight  and  evening  tcenes  are  rather  to  be 
met  with  in  Eagland  than  elsewhere,  as  we  have  alirs^i  been 
great  admiren  oflohn  Both,  &om  his  resemblance  to  Claude 
Lorraine,  the  prince  of  laqdacapc'painters,  etpecislly  in 
English  eyes.  A  very  &ae  engraving,  published  in  ilS[, 
repteaenti  a  picture  in  the  posaettion  of  Sir  Thomas  Dimdee, 
Bart.— a  picture  called  "The  9indit  Fiisoncrs."  la,  no 
other  painting  have  the  figurea  of  Andrew  assumed  so  much 
impcrtance,  and  yet  the  bestity  of  the  picture  and  of  the 
landscape  is  by  no  means  saoiificed  to  the  human  foim.  The 
.  priKmtra  are  brought  out  upon  the  edge  of  the  forest  where 
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y   tiKTe  l>e«a  jutt  c^ttured;  their  fierce  biigwid  ph7iiogDo-  tempted  to  Yentoe  to  itudjr  the  mucuUne  Wdscapea  of  Titian, 

es,  tile  f^cMtoTM  of  the  •oldiera,  the  officer,  uid  the  reflected  ho  fler;  in  touch,  to  robust,  Kod  bo  &ee.    They  remuned  uime 

ni   on   the  trmour— eU  gire  drunatic  intereet  to  the  iceiie,  time  in  thmt  city.     But  one  d»y  Andrew  Both,  h«ving  mppsd 

mpleted  in  the  dietence  by  the  eppeuonce  of  &  fortrew ;  but  with  eome  ihendf ,  wu  coming  home  along  the  sileat  highway 

B  eye  ttinu  with  plaarare  to  the  m»i«atj,  the  gnMem  of  of  Venice  in  a  gondola,  when  he  feU  overboard  into  the  canal, 

B  foliage,  to  the  irregular  beauty  of  the  knotty  trunlu,  broken  and,  for  want  of  auUtance,  waa  drowned.  •    From  that  fatal 


and  contorted,  and  the  lofty  maaa  of  underwood  that  ikirta  the      and  unhappy  hi)ur,  a  letidence  in  Venice  became  impoasible 


foiett  and  diei'sway  on  the  borders  of  tho  itreams. 

Daring  the  life  of  the  brOthen  Both,  moat  of  their  pictures 
were  owned  in  Venice ;  and  tJbough  their  appearance  in  Rome 
ws>  exceedingly  successful,  though  their  life  waa  enlivened, 
ennobled!  and  honoured  by  the  aiquaintance  and  friendship 
of  Bsuboche,  of  Herman  Swanevelt,  «f  Claude,  of  the  two 
Pouaiina,   and  Bliheimer,    tht  two  artiati  were  doubtless 


the  tutviving  brother,  who  had  lott  hi*  beet  friend, 
accordingly  returned  to  hia  natiie  country,  end  CBlablished 
himself  at  Utrecht.  There  he  again  found  hia  countrj-man 
Poelemberg,  who  had  alao  been,  before  Both,  the  pupi)  of 
■  "  Donee  alter  talonim  fratnun  qui  ima^iuibuj  ditnhit  tabulas, 
noctu,  dum  c  aodolilio  domuin  abircl,  ex  iniproviso  in  conalem 
illapsui  ilefcirtu  auxtlii,  unJi.i  miscirime  Dufibcaicliiv."— .Sondrarl. 
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Abrahiiin  Bloemaef  t.  On  many  occasionB  the  painter  of  sylvan 
beings  and  ancient  dryads  embellished  with  his  littlq  tgures 
the  rustic  scenes  of  Both;  .but  the  softness  of  Cornelius' 
pencil  did  not  suit  the  spiky  bushes,  the  rough  plants  and 
rocks  of  Jean  Both,  as  did  the  m^).eteer8  of  his  unfortimate 
brother.  Bexghem,  ii\  his  turn,  who  was  vcf y  pauch  attached 
to  this  painter,  whom  he  could  neither  compete  with  nor 
envy,  was  delighted  to  put  out  to  grass,  in  the  landscapes  of 
Both  of  Italy,  some  of  those  black- streaked  bulls  which  he 
paii;ted  under  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Benthem. 

But  John  Both  did  not,  could  not,  long  survive  his  brother, 
lie  resisted  the  feeling ;  but  he  never  painted  anything  great 
after  his  fatal  loss.  Houbraken  does  not  fix  the  date  of  the 
death  of  John ;  but  he  informs  us  that  Andrew  died  in  1650  ; 
and  as  he  adds  that  the  landscape  painter  died  soon  after,  we 
arc  able  pretty  well  to  fix  the  date  from  this  expression. 
Sandrort  also  afiirnls,  that  John  Both  died  in  1650. 

We  may  truly  say  with  the  celebrated  amateur  Le  Brun, 
that  John  Both  is  one  of  the  greatest  landscape-painters  in 
the  world,  though  his  reputation  is  less  vast  and  world-wide 
than  that  of  Claude  Lorraine.*  We  may  add,  that  he  en- 
graved several  landscapes  with  a  fine  free  point,  in  exquisite 
taste.  Upon  copper,  as  upon  canvas,  the  great  talent  of  John 
Both  was  to  enable  the'  eye  at  once  to  catch  the  truthfulness 
of  every  species,  to  notice  not  only  the  character  of  the  leaves, 
but  whether  they  are  attached  to  their  branches  in  bunches, 
or  in  regular  order.  He  was  so  minute,  so  careful,  and  so 
true,  that  we  cannot  say  of  him  what  Lairess  has  said  of 
so  many  others,  that  he  placed  the  leaf  of  an  elm  on  a  willow, 
an  ash  or  an  oak.  What  also  distinctly  marks  this  luminous 
landscape-painter  is,  that  he  seems  to  have  selected,  to  make  his 
task  the  more  difficult,  trees  which  have  no  heavy  and  solid 


This  landscape,  so  tranquil,  so  fuU  of  light,  is  also  re&s^ 
for  atrict  observation  of  the  rules  of  art  in.  all  ih.eii  nise.T 

Henri  Yerschuuring  and  Guillaume  de  Heiias  wer^  ;'..  . 
pupils  of  John  Both.    The  firs^  devoted  himself  t 
scenes,  and  those  robber  subjects  so  familiar  to  B&31    ... 
but  the  second  imitated  the  manner  of  his   master  k  ; 
fectly— his  touch,  his  light  foliage,  his  warm,  imd  Iutl^ 
skies — that  an  unaccustomed  eye  would  easily  co&fc^n. 
works  with  those  of  Both  of  Italy.    Though   free  ar.d  . 
the  touch  of  this  admirable  painter — we  are  speaking  .. 
master  and  not  of  the  pupil — is  apt  to  catch  its  tone  in  a  !~^ 
marked  manner  from  the  object  rendered.     It  is  rongb. « 
he  paints  the  rugged  trunk  of  the  huge  oak ;   it  is  tene  ? 
representing  bushes  ;  it  becomes  soft  over  the  aleepinf  p« 
is  lively  when  he  has  to  convey,  without  Bcrrile  minutc-a 
thorny  little  bushes,  small  grounds,  reeds,  roots,  iiz-  c 
light  plants.     *' John  Both  has  been  reproached,"  say-*  I 
camps,  ^*  with  tanning  his  colour,  by  touching  the  leaves  -- 
trees  with  a  somewhat  saffron  yellow."     Thia  reproach  b  «r-. 
founded  sometimes;  but  from  the  testimony  of  Descaniit 
rather  than  that  of  our  own  observation — we  must  %dii  u 
the  fault  of  which  this  historian,  and  after  him  the  a<ri^  : 
Le  Brun,  speak   is  not  general,    John  Both  cured  Lur 
of  it,  and  many  of  his  pictures  are  wholly  exempt  fr .i-l  . 
W(!  may  truly  say  of  these,  that  they  are  masterpieces,  wcr^.; 
of  being  placed  alongside  the  greatest  works  of  the  giea'a 
masters. 

For  plcturesqueness,  for  the  variety  and  richness  of  i 
compositions,  for  the  exactness  of  the  foreground,  ace  :! 
vigour  and  form,  Both  of  Italy  is  a  perfect  model.  The  j«r. 
found  and  strong  sentiment  of  rural  beauty,  in  a  nature  e 
heroic  character — this  is  what,  above  all,  marks  the  origin ^ii*] 
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mass,  those  whose  branches  let  in  the  light,  and  allow  the 
sky  to  sparkle  between  the  smallest  intervals  of  their  boughs, 
and  even  the  smallest  bunches  of  leaves. f  If  he  wishes  to 
vary  his  compositions,  he  throws  in  some  great  wooden  bridges 
Hmkcd  with  towers  and  fortllied.  He  likes  the  country  where 
a  chain  of  rocks  ends  in  a  precipitous  cliif,  where  cascades 
bound  off  and  fall  in  froth  and  ra;n  upon  a  cluster  of  bushes 
below.  At  the  foot  of  these  rocks  start  up  some  stiff  pines. 
A  tuft  of  chesnut  trees  have  fixed  their  roots  below  upon  a 
hillock  which  springs  from  the  mountain,  and  a  little  spout  of 
water  comes  bounding  along  amid  the  rocks  in  front  of  the 
picture,  while  sqme  peasants  with  two  mules  cross  a  wooden 
bridge. 

The  finest  picture  by  John  Both,  and  undoubtedly,  his 
masterpiece  in  his  own  estimation,  as  he  has  made  so  many 
copies  of  it,  is  his  '*  Italian  View  at  Sunset"  (p.  133).  A  boat- 
man is  passing  some  oxen  ov.er  in  his  ferry-boat  which  already 
touches  the  shore.  A  gentleman  appears  to  be  waiting  for 
the  animals  to  land  to  take  his  turn.  We  are  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  rock,  which  rises  to  the  left  and  dies  away  at  the  edge  of 
the  water.  Two  fine  masses  of  trees  rise  in  the  fore  and  back- 
ground; between  the  two  passes  a  ray  of  the  sun,  which 
paints  on  the  ground  the  long  shalow  of  the  legs  of  two 
horscTS  which  are  about  to  cross  the  river.  An  old  unfinished 
bridge,  or  one-half  carried  away  by  the  tempest,  stops  in  the 
middle  of  the  water.  To  the  left  is  a  large  demi-tint,  created 
by  the  shadow  of  the  mountain,  and  which  is  softened  by  the 
rellccted  light  of  the  sun ;  a  peasant  leads  his  ass  along  by  its 
halter.  Two  or  three  fleecy  clouds  fill  the  right  of  the  picture. 

*  "  Galerie  de.s  Pointrcs  Flumandb  ct  HoUandais."  Tar 
Le  Brun. 

t  Sue  Bepwthc's  "  HUtory  of  Laudj*cape  Paiutiug." 


of  Both  of  Italy — this  is  what  distinguishes  him  from  all  1. 
rivals.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  his  buildings  are  in  a  stj^: 
noble  that  they  appear  to  elevate  the  thought  of  the  paint, 
above  a  purely  Dutch  intention — that  is  to  say,  above  tt< 
rustic  style  which  Be  Piles  has  so  well  defined.  A  t€mp>. 
with  a  fa(;ade  and  colunms,  or  an  Italian  abbey,  adorned  wm 
pilasters  and  surmounted  by  a  campanile,  sometimes  give^  t. 
the  compositions  of  Both  a  purely  historical  character,  qui' 
d  la  Tbussin,  We  feel  a  kind  of  inexpressible  charm  in  ga;^^::; 
on  this  shelter,  which  a  community  of  Italian  monks  ha 
raised  at  the  foot  of  the  mountair.s,  but  ten  steps  cff  from  ^i 
river  I  which  flows  silently  across  a  scene  of  mingled  majesty. 
Bolcnmity,  and  silence* 

But  nevertheless,  on  all  occasions,  the  artist  shows  his  k^ 
for  the  rural  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  even  in  his  moss-cUd 
ruins. 

Good  Boths  are  dear  and  rare.  In  1 792»  when  the  picturti 
of  this  schoQl  were  not  valued  at  anything  like  their  presen: 
prices,  Le  Brun  paid  500  louis  (about  £i16y  for  a  fine  picture 
by  this  admirable  artist. 

The  merit  of  Both  was  recognised  by  all  his  great  contem- 
porary artists,  countrymen  and  others  ;  while  Berghem, 
Poelemberg,  Wouvermans,  and  Karel  Dujardin  were  alwaY> 
eager,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  to  paint  in  his  figuns 
for  him. 

If  we  pnay  judge  from  the  engravings  of  Daudct,  Dt  h 
Barthe,  Bovinet,  Niquet,  Duttenofer,  Dequevauviiliers,  lor- 
tier,  etc.,  from  Both,  without  counting  lus  own  ten  adminble 
copper-plates,  he  n^ust  have  painted  numerous  works,  though 
he  died  at  an  age  when  many  me^  have  only  just  begun  to 
gather  renown. 

There  were  originally  a  great  many  pictures  by  Both  in 
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r,  before  EngUsli  amateurs  began  to  buy  them  up.  Few 
erics  now  are  without  one  or  two  pictorea  by  this  artist, 
re  are  two  in  the  Louvre.  There  ate  seyeral  in  Munich, 
xn^illy  *•  Mercury  setting  Argus  to  sleep."  The  Dresden 
leiy  possesses  two  pictures  by  this  master. 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  MIGNARD. 

R  fine  June  morning,  three  men  and  a  young  girl  were 
ether  in  the  Castle  of  8t.  Cloud,  in  the  great  Salon  do 
rs.  One  of  these  men  was  Louis  XLV.,  who  was  advane* 
to  age  and  in&miity.  The  second  was  Bioin,  first  valet- de* 
mhre  of  the  king,  whom  the  Duke  of  St.  Simon  has  thus 
nteii : — "  Witty,  gallant,  particular,  eold,  indifferent,  un- 
p,Toachable,  conceited,  self-sufiicient,  and  sometimes  obsti- 
:e,  always  rather  wicked,  but  not  to  be  ofiended  with 
punity ;  a  real  personage,  who  had  good  cheer  at  home, 
io  was  courted  by  the  greatest,  even  by  members  of  state, 
10  could  serve  his  friends  but  rarely,  and  who  never  served 
y  one  else,  and  was,  in  fact^  rather  dangerous  than  other- 
se. 

The  third  was  the  celebrated  artist,  Pierre  Mignard,  the 
tly  rival  of  Iiebnin  who  did  not  bend  beneath  his  yoke. 
The  young  girl  was  Mademoiselle  Mignard,  an  admirable 
Ddel  of  the  young  beauties  and  goddesses  painted  by  her 
ther. 

At  thi»  moment,  Mdlle.  Mignard,  who  was -In  all  the 
rightness  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  was  sitting  for  Spring  in 
le  picture  of  '*  Apollo  on  his  Car,  surrounded  by  the  Four 
easons  " — a  painting  sketched  by  tlie  artist  in  the  hall  it  was 
>  adorn. 

Louis  XIV.  and  Bloin  were  watching  the  work  of  Mignard, 
nd  were  talking  as  familiarly  as  royal  etiquette  allowed. 
luddenly  the  king  interrupted  the  painter,  aiid  handed  him  a 
>archment  wilh  a  large  royal  neal  on  it.  It  was  a  brevet  of 
nember  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  founded  under  the 
luspicea  of  Lebrun. 

Louis  XIV.  expected  Mignard  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  pour 
forth  enthusiastic  thanks. 

HU  surprise,  and  that  of  the  courtier-yalet  was  great,  when 
the  artist,  after  having  read  the  brevet  attentively,  returned  it 
to  the  monarch  with  a  low  bow,  saying,  however,  these  words, 
vhich,  to  the  ear  of  the  haughty  king,  were  all  but  new  :— 

"  I  thank  your  majesty  from  the  bottom  of  my  sou],  and  I 
sht^ll  always  feel  deep  gratitude  to  him ;  but  I  cannot  sit  in 
the  academy  presided  over  by  Monsieur  Lebrun." 

Louis  XIV.  frowned.  Mademoiselle  Mignard  turned  pale, 
and  Bloin  thought  his  protege  lost  for  ever. 

'*  And  what  academy  do  you  intend  to  honour  with  your 
presence:"  said  the  king,  in  that  pompous  tone  which  by  his 
ciurtiers  was  called  crushing.  ' 

•*  The  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  which  to-morrow  will  elect 
me  president,  and  the  next  day  will  submit  that  election  to 
your  majesty." 

Louis  XIT.  uiidWstdbd  Mignard,  and  his  pride  checked  the 
•king's  anger.  -•       i    ••  •        . 

*'  Altar  against  dltar,"  said  the  king,  with  an  ironical  smile. 
'*  Brush  against  brush,*'  replied  Mignard. 
"  Wc  shall  see,"  replied  the  king,  flattered  at  the  rfvalry  of 

two  reputatiohs,  which  he  considered  owed  their  very  being 

to  hi*  glory.''  ' 

**  Pardfen,  my  master,"  said  he,  rising  to  leave  the  room, 

"I  admire  your  disdain  for  royal  parchments;   it  is  rare 

among  people  of  your  class." 
This  insolent  retxiark  caused  the  cheeks  of  Mademoiselle 

Uignaid  to  crimson.     Her  beauty  was  now  so  dazzling,  that 

the  kingr  about  to  leave  the  roJm,  stopped  to  gaze  on  her. 
Encouraged  by  his  admiration  she  spoke  :— ^ 
"  8iie !  People  of  our  clasn  have  shed  their  blood  on  the 

battle-field,  and  we  merited  the  notice  of  your  most  illustrious 

ancestor."  ' 

"How  was  that^"  said  the  king,  coming  back. 
''Sir!  my  grandfather's  name  was  Pierre  More.    He  waa 


i\\  the  service  of  Henry  IV.,  with  his  six  brothers,  all  as 
brave  as  he  was,  and  all  handsome." 

*' Beauty  is  an  inheritance  in  your  family,"  said  the  king, 
smiling. 

•  **  One  day,  when  our  seven  ancestors  had  fought  like  men, 
Henry  IV.  saw  them  together,  and  cried  •  Ventre- Saint-Grit^ 
these  are  not  Moort^  but  Mignards  !  "  They  have  preserved 
the  name,  and  it  is  nobility  of  which  your  majesty  will  allow 
us  to  be  proud.*' 

"i  will  allow  you,  and  it  depends  on  your  father,  whether 
or  no  I  one  day  remember  his  ancestors.  We  will  speak 
again  of  my  academy  and  of  yours.  I  will  sit  for  my  tenth 
portrait  one  of  these  days,  if  I  am  not  too  old !  " 

**Sire!"  replied  the  painter,  *'I  shall  only  have  to  add 
some  more  victories  to  the  glorious  list !  " 

The  king  said  no  moro  of  the  Academy,  approved  his 
election  to  that  of  St.  Luke,  and  it  was  only  at  the  death  of 
Lebrun  that  Mignard  became,  the  same  day,  academician, 
professor,  reotor,  director,  and  chancellor  of  the  Academy  in 
which  he  had  refused  to  sit  beneath  his  rival.  It  was  but 
two  days  after  the  scene  above  referred  to  that  the  king  sent 
letters  of  nobility  to  the  artist. 


MOIlEllN  BRITISH  ART— THE  HANGING 

COMMITTEE. 

When  Turner  was  a  rising  man,  and  was  exciting  some  ox 
that  notice  which  his  eccentricities  no  less  than  his  talents 
demanded,  he  sent  a  picture  full  of  brilliancy  and  colour  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  As  chance,  or  igno- 
rance of  the  Hanging  Committee,  would  have  it— (or  it  might 
be,  to  be  very  charitable,  that  the  size  absolutely  required  it) — 
it  was  hung  side-by-side  with  a  very  dark  and  sombre  painting 
by  Noithcote.  The  latter  artist,  when  he  came  to  his  own, 
upon  the  private  view,  found  it  literally  ♦* put  out."  "You 
might,"  said  he  to  the  hangers,  when  he  indignantly  remon- 
strated with  them,  '*  you  might  as  well  have  opened  a  itHndow 
under  my  picture." 

The  force  of  this  remark— and  Northcote  was  celebrated  for 
his  happy  expressions, — ^the  majority  of  art< students  must  at 
once  perceive.  The  light  and  brilliant  picture  naturally 
attracts  more  than  its  sombre  and  dull  pendant.  The  one  is 
termed  "high,"  and  the  other  "low,"  in  tone  or  colour,  and 
the  effect  produced  by  hanging  one  by  the  side  of  the  other, 
is  termed  technically  "killing." 

Now,  for  "  killing  "  other  people's  pictures,  some  artists^ 
and  Turner  was. amongst  the  number — have  a  genius.  His 
were  so  bright,  that  some  one  said  that  they  were  like  holes 
cut  in  the  wall ;  and  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  on  a  varnishing 
day,  which  happened  to  be  excessively  cold,  stopped  before 
one  of  tliat  artist's  pictures,  blazing  with  vermilion  and  chrome, 
and  rubbing  his  hands,  as  if  warming  them  at  the  glow,  said, 
**  Hang  iti  Turner,  tlhis  is  th6  most  domfortableplace  in  the 
rt)om  !  "  But  even  this  brilliant  aftist  could  himself  be  kiRed,- 
and  in  I8fii7,  at  an  exhibition  had  the  m*»fortune  io  hare  hir 
*«  Rembrandt's  Daughtei-/'  a  very  viVid  pietnre,  kuiig  oloie'to 
a  portrait  of  a  member  of  Dublin  University  in  a  scarlet  gown, 
the  eflfect  of  which  -was,  that  the  Turner  was ."  killed ;"  and  a 
pasier-by  found  that  artist  very  busy  adding  red  lead  and  ver- 
milion to  liis  picture,  and  trying  to  outblaze  his  neighbour. 
"Why,  what  are  you  at.  Turner ?  "  was  the  question.  "  The 
hangers  have  checkmated  me,"  was  the  reply ;  and  the  artist's 
pencil  pointed  significantly  to  the  scarlet  gown  of  the  iini- 
versity  man. 

These  anecdotes  we  have  quoted  to  illustrate  the  remarks 
trhich  we  are  about  to  make  concerning  exhibitions.  No  one 
ean  have  failed  to  observe  that  some  pictures,  carefully  painted 
and  well  finished,  have  a  weak  appearance  when  in  a  gallery 
of  newly-painted  pictures,  which  they  have  not  when  looked 
at  alone.  They  are  hung,  it  is  very  possible,  near  a  picture 
which  is  high  in  tone,  and  which  boasts  a  very  brilliant  colour. 
The  picture  which  hilU  its  rival  is  painted,  doubtless,  by  an 
"  income- seeking  "  artist,  who  knows  very  vrell  that  a  bril- 
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lUnt  pretdness  ii  sure  to  attract.  It  ma;  not  attiact  judgu. 
Unfortunately  the  great  majority,  even  of  picture -buyera,  mi 
much  more  bo  of  gftllary  or  exhibition  viaiCon,  are  not  judgei, 
and  the  piclute  attract!  tham,  ezcitei  an  undue  attention,  and 
e&ctuaUy  prevents  iti  mote  modeit  neighbour  from  being  - 
•eeo  and  appTecItited.  True  worth,  the  public,  may  .nrge,  i» 
Bure  to  find  ita  place  lome  day ;  ud  the  aaying  is  to  a  great 
extent  true ;  but  in  addition  to ,  the  eiila  with  which,  genius 
hu  to  atruggle,  and  we  have  Johnion'B  authority  for  the 
line— 

"  Slow  riMi  woHh  by  povtrif  oppceia'd,'' 

we  need  not  load  it  with  unfaimete,  and  by  tbftt  unfkinieai 
vitiate  ihe  tMte  of  the  public.  Pictnrea  of  a  f«ry  high  tone, 
and  of  great  brilliancy,  ahould  be  hung  in  a  room  1^  them- 
aelvei.  Then  tbe  artitta  who  lought,  by  meretiiciout  wayi,  or 
by  eccentricity,  to  jump  into  notice,  would  have  the  battle 
aU  to  themselvea ;  but  it  it  obvloiuly  unfair,  when  a  amall 
hiatorieal  picture  of  the  time  of  the  Puritant,  vhoee  chief 


And  to  far  trom  doing  it,  mo*t  of  theae  eocietiea  aeem  tn  n!^ 
for  the  putpoee  of  aSbrding  excellent  opportsniliea  ofdiqi'.iT 
to  thoae  who  are  lucky  enough  to  be  members  or  anociata  :f 

The  other  causei  of  complaint  against  ezhibitioiia,  and  thhci 
to  be  obserred  by  those  who  frequent. then),  are  of  bos;' 
importance ;  but  the  complaints  againct  the  Hanging  Coc- 
mittee  are  loud,  long,  and  uoceaaing,  and  in  every  initu» 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  moat  perfectly  founded.  Tt- 
effect  or  their  ignorance,  or  unfaimeaa,  ia  to  negative  the  nlu 
of  an  exhibition  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  artiat,  and  ^ 
loonor  they  take  the  advice  which  is  solemnly  written  oro 
the  .gates  of  the  Dublin  House  of  Correction,  and  "  ttut  v 
do  evil  and  leam  lo  do  well,"  the  better  for  art. 


merit  lies  in  iu  aombre  and  lober  hue,  it  hung  by  the  aide  ol 
a  brilliant  lunset,  Kt  off  by  a  red  cloak,  as  bright  as  the  robes 
of  a  cardinal.  The  caie  ii  no  more  to  be  seen  than  it  a  violet 
hid  behind  a  peony.  The  eye  ia  attracted  by  the  brighter 
colour,  which  has  a  greater  effect  on  the  retina ;  the  sombre 
picture  ia  passed  over ;  and  the  artist,  .who  might  deaervedly 
have  sold  his  performance,  and  have  been  sheered  on  his  way 
hy  tnccesB,  finds  that  he  has  nothing  left  but  to  paint  so 
brilliantly  as  to  outblaze  his  rival.  It  is  certain  that  the 
hangers  have  as  much  to  learn  at  the  public  on  this  subject. 
There  ia  little  doubt  but  that  the  numben  of  pictures  and  the 
various  sizes  of  the  frames,  must  to  a  certain  eiteqt  determine 
them,  and  they  have  also  to  reeerve,  which  is  moat  unfair  both  ' 
to  the  rising  artist  and  to  the  public,  all  the  best  places  on  the 
line  of  tight  for  the  pictures  of  the  metnbers  of  the  academy, 
■  of  the  other  exhibitions.  .  Under  theae  cir- 
It*  rise  but  slowly.  The  excep- 
tlona  to  the  rule,  and  Mr.  Millaia  in  the  most  brilliant  of  these, 
owe  their  happy  fortune  rather  to  an  extravagant  eecsntricity 
or  to  some  lucky  chance,  than  to  anythipg  else.'  The  Boyal 
Academy,  aUo,  and  the  other  bodies,  charlerad  or  not,  instead 
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Tub  successes  of  the  Pne-Raphaelitet  and  the  stridnrM  ol  I 
the  higher  dsss  of  critics,  and  also,  let  us  add,  the  very  fmi  | 
prices  now  given,  not  to  picture,  dealers,  but  to  thepaintcn  I 
themselves,  have  given  an  impulse  to  artisU  which  pretset  m 
one  at  a  thing  "  not  to  be  put  by."  There  ia  now  no  doubi 
about  the  success  of  the  English  school ;  each  year  nuuli  iti 
course  by  some  triumphant  work  ;  and  not  an  eihibiuw 
opens,  but  has  within  it  some  picture  of  talent,  luSdent. 
thirty  y«MB  ago,  to  have  maile.  a  reputation.  That  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  thit  year,  with  which  we  have  at  pramt 
to  do,  ia  so  much  auperior  to  those  of  the.  few  yean  lit^I; 
paaaed,  that  in  academic  history  it  is  decidedly  worth}-  to  b^ 
marked  with  a  white  stone.  It  was  heralded  with  a  am  >( 
praise  both  long  and  loud ;  foi  somehow  the  petfonnsncn  of 
artiste  creep  out  into  artistic  circlet,  and  are  known  ind 
criticised  before  they  are  exhibited.  Long  ago  we  bad  heud 
of  the  great  picture  by  hIacUse,  of  the  wonderful  and  quiial 
scene  by  Frith,  and  of  the  Matu*  to  be  made  by  the  absence  ol 
Uillais.    Long  ago  we  had  been  told  that  th*  eihilHticn  «f 
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I  year  was  to  exc«ed  iU  pfedecewort ;  but  oerUinly  we 
not  expect  that  in  thia  cue  rumour  would  Ug  bo  tti 
lind  the  truth. 

fotwithatuiding  the  brillUuc?  of  Ite  exhibitioD,  lome  of 
moat  brilliant  exhibiton — to  ute  ■  tenn  ff  expTMiion 
ltIj  amoontiiig  to  a  Hibemicum^aie  absent.  Theie  U 
Mulxeadj,  no  Djce,  do  Herbert,  no  HQlua,  who  n)»7  ill 
termed  brilliant  exception* ;  uid  betides  these  absenteea, 
!re  IB  >Uo  an  abuuce  of  funiliai'ntuiM  which  cannot  be 
jetted — we  allude  to  the  fact  of  the  wholetale  deaertion  of 
)«e  books  )»hicli  "Mr.  Punch  "  declared  to  constitute  the 
Inter's  library.  "The  History  of  England"  ia  aporingly 
oted  from,  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  is  laid  by,  and  eien 
jil  Bias  "  and  "The  Percy  Reliquea"  aeem  to  hiTe  been 
ii!ed  over.  From  this  arises  a  freshness  of  subject  which 
quite  delightful.  But  we  will  no  longer  perform  the  office 
button -holder,  and  keep  the  reader  waiting  )  but,  after 
iTing  indulged  in  a  private  view,  we  will  enter  with  him 
nongst  the  crowd  of  fashionables,  artists,  literati,  and  no- 
ddies, who  throng  the  rooms  on  the  first  day. 


yard,"  byHr.  Uwins,  are  two  very  iudiSerent  pictures,  whiok 
woold  nerer  have  made  a  reputation.  Royal  academitnaia 
sometimes  exhibit  very  indifferent  pictnrea.  If  Hr.  Uwina 
had  paid  more  attention  to  the  painting  and  drawing  of  the 
mother  in  the  latter  picture,  and  had  not  giyen  us  the  Terboie 
and  unnecessary  quotatioa  in  the  catalogue,  it  wOutd  have 
been  more  tatitfactory,  the  inbject  being  quite  capable  of 
telling  its  own  tale.  The  dog  ia  well  painted,  and  the  children 
very  fairly  executed ;  the  flesh  In  the  "  Cottage  Toilette  "  has 
a  vary  diaagreeable  hue.  There  are  several  good  portruts  in 
thisioom,  (No.  33]  "  My  two  Boys,"  by  Knight ;  "Martha, 
daughter  of  E  H.  Baily  "  (No.  44),  by  Mogford;  a  picture 
which  wotild  be  better  in  effect  if  the  backgrotmd  had  been 
cooler.  Mr.  Grant  has  some  beautiful  portraits,  of  which  we 
think  (No.  69)  "  The  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  MacauUy,"  and 
(No.  74)  "  Viacount  Qough,"  the  best  of  the  male,  and 
(No.  333)  "  Mrs.  Percival  Heywood,"  of  the  female  portratts; 
the  latter  is  vei^  life-like  and  forcible,  and  the  black  ailk 
dress  is  carefully  finished.  Sir  J.  Watson  Oordon  and  I.  P. 
Knight  also  do  credit  to  their  previously  earned  reputations ; 


In  criticising  lo  vast  an  array  of  pictures — and,  by  the  way. 
*e  may  mentioti  that  between  four  and  five  hundred  were, 
«J>rr  beinff  acc^Ud,  not  hung  for  want  of  room  ;  therefore  let 
jouog  artists  take  courage— we  may  as  well  begin  numerically, 
noticing  thoie  pictures  which  are  most  interesting,  premising 
tlisi  we  do  not  Intend,  like  Mr.  Buakin,  to  abuse  any  of  the 
public  Into  an  intense  admiration  of  any  pictntee  which  they 
neither  like  nor  understand. 

In  th>  East  room  we  find  (No.  9)  "  Cinderella,"  a  very 
clever  and  fanciful  little  picture,  by  Oeorge  Cruikshnnk ;  the 
figure  of  Cinderella  is  not  so  good  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
picture.  (No.  20)  "  Death  of  Fraaceeco  Foecari,  Doge  of 
Venice,"  by  PickerEgil),  Is  in  some  respects  a  fine  picture,  but 
we  imagine  we  have  seen  it  before,  there  is  such  a  samenesa  in 
the  figures ;  the  yellow-haired  lady  and  the  white  dress  we 
ue  lure  are  old  acquaintances ;  besides  this,  the  lady's  head 
u  much  too  small.  'These  are  grave  faults  of  carelessness  in  an 
■rtiit  o!  such  evident  talent  as  Mr.  F.  PickersgtU.  (No.  3A) 
"  The  Cottage  Toilette,"  and  (No,  79)  "ACabin  in  aVnte- 


hut  Mr.  Dicksee's  portrait  of  "  A  Lady  and  her  Child " 
(No.  96), is  decidedly  the  best  female  portrait  in  the  room; 
the  lady  dances  her  child  naturally  and  gracefully,  and  the 
silk  dress  Is  perfection.  This  is  certainly  the  best  picture 
Hr.  Dicksee  has  as  yet  exhibited. 

"The  Swing"  (No,  aO),byF.Ooodall,  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised  J  for  grace,  action,  andbeauty  of  colouring,  Itisalmost 
unequalled.  The  boy  whispering  to  the  little  girl  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  Is  quite  a  miniature  cavalier.  The  park  and  distant 
country  seen  through  the  bves,  prove  Mr.  Ooodall  to  be  a 
Brst-dasa  landacape  painter,  and  renders  his  picture  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  ezhibiticin.  The  productions  of  Mr.  Qale 
deserve  hononrable  mention  for  their  care,  brilliancy,  and 
finish,  although  their  general  effect  ia  somewhat  injured  by  an 
adhesion  to  the  missal-like  style  of  the  PrE-Raphaeliles. 
Thus  in  the  "  Wounded  Knight"  (No.  SS),  the  fema  and 
wild  flowers,  amongst  which  he  is  lying,  are  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  figure,  and  render  the  general  effect  glaring 
and  confused :  besidea  this,  such  minute  finish  is  untrue  to 
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nature,  tmaU  objeet*  being  toned  down,  end  the  mind  ex- 
ercised upon  the  larger  objecti*  prevents  the  retina  from 
attending  to  the  mmutitB  before  it.  No.  492,  by  the  sanke 
artist,  though  in  another  room,  represents  a  scene  from  "  Gym- 
beline."  This  is  equal  in  execution  to  No.  55,  while  more 
prominence  being  giren  to  the  figures,  the  picture  is  thereby 
the  better  of  the  two.  The  face  of  Imogen  in  refined,  natural, 
and  beautiful.  '*  The  Last  of  the  Crew  "  (No.  61),  C.  Stanfield, 
K.A.,  is  painted  with  this  artist's  usual  brilliancy,  and  is  the 
most  touching  and  poetical  sea-piece  we  ever  saw.  (No.  63), 
^'  Royal  Sports  on  Loch  and  Hill ;"  the  Queen,  Prince  Consort, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Viscountess  Jocelyn,  etc. 
— Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A*  Of  this  picture  it  is  difficult  to 
speak,  as  it  is  unfinished,  with  the  exception  of  the  game, 
which  is  finely  painted.  In  our  opinion  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  exhibited  in  such  a  state.  Thg  Queen's  face  has  a  most 
extraordinary  flush  on  it.  Prince  Albert's  figure  is  most 
effeminate,  while  the  Viscountess  J^oscelyn's  large  unnatural 
eyes  have  the  appearance  of  blindness.  (No.  360),  "Dandie 
Dinmont,"  the  Queen's  favourite  Skye  terrier,  is  certainly  not 
equal  to  Sir  Edwin's  earlier  efforts.  Mr.  Webster  has  an 
approaching  rival  in  a  young  artist  of  the  happy  name  of 
Smith,  who  has  two  excellently-painted  works  of  children 
(No.  70)  "  Blackberrying,"  and  (No.  142)  "  Bob-cherry."  In 
these,  colour,  execution,  and  drawing,  are  all  excellent.  War, 
about  which  every  head  in  the  nation  is  either  turned  at  the 
present  moment,  or  violently  affected,  has  two  illustrations, 
termed  "Fuentes  d'Onor,  May,  1810,  and  August,  1811" 
(Nos.  71  and  210).  Both  of  these  are  well  painted,  and  tell  a 
very  common  but  sad  tale;  the  hanging  committee  having, 
unfortunately,  spoilt  the  narrative  by  hanging  the  pictures, 


which  are  evidently  pendants  to  eac^  other,  ia  difiocBi  ix:ii 
No.  85  a  •*  ViUager's  Offering,"  and  ^g^  104  »  "Braki^. 
Party,"  are  two  highly  finished  pictures  by  Webster.  "Wei:-, 
mention,  enpoMsani,  that  only  the  other  day,  9.  pictuxe  ky  u. 
artist,  whidU  had  cost  a  connoisseur  only  forty  pounds  »^^ 
four  yesrs  ago,  sold  at  his  sale  for  three-  hfmdred  I 

Mr.  Leslie  has  three  pictures,  none  of  whidd  c»n  be  clta-.. 
as  more  than  sketches,  the  execution  being  altog^Uiar  sl>Jve:.) 
the  drawing  csrojiyi,  and  the  oolpur  crude.  YH^  priiu  ipL  c 
these  is  from  Pope's  polished  court  pastoral  of  **  The  K&{k  \ 
the  Lock,"  of  whiph  it  cannot  be  ealled  an  illustration.  V^\ 
have,  indeed,  to  complain  of  such  pictures  beings  foistea  ^ 
their  works.  Who,  for  instance,  would  dream  of  tlie  coqxi£nu] 
Belinda,  surrounded  by  gnomes  and  fairies  to  do  her  bidiiin: 
when  looking  at  the  awkward  and  someifhat  melanci^. 
sketch  in  the  picture  of  Mr.  Leslie }  The  last  picture  vai.. 
we  shall  notice  at  present,  leaving  for  our  next  number  a  hiL 
greater  treat,  is  1^  curious  and  beautiful  illuatratios.  of  raoi^i 
**  Xiife  at  the  Sea-side,''  by  Frith.  A  multitude  of  fig;ur^  ar 
seen  upon  the  sea-shore,  foUovring  all  sorts  of  metiuxis  to  ki. 
time,  which  people  at  the  sea-side  generally  indo.1^  in.  Al 
classes  are  here  represented,  from  children  who  use  their  u  t. 
shop  spades  to  dig  in  the  sand,  to  the  vagabond  £thiopk: 
serenader  who  kicks  and  flourishes  in  the  background  of  u.- 
picture.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  treatment  of  Hog  an 
about  this  painting — the  same  lifo,  bustle,  and  vivacity ;  zz-. 
if  there  is  less  force  and  knowledge,  there  is  yet  more  prcrici- 
ness.  Few  will  easily  tire  of  the  present  work,  of  stl 
Amongst  the  crowd  may  be  recognised  the  artist,  his  mitt, 
and  child.  It  has,  we  hearj  been  already  twice  sold,  the  litst 
price  given  for  it  being  one  thousand  pounds. 


SIB     JOSHUA     REYNOLDS. 


Wk  have  already  alluded  to  this  great  artist,  one  of  those  who 
has  done  so  much  credit  to  this  country,  and  whose  productions 
are  of  such  Talue  to  the  connoisseur.*  It  is  as  much  for 
what  he  did  to  eleyate  and  spur  on  others  to  the  noble 
emulation  of  fame  and  success,  that  we  admire  and  Iotc  the 
great  English  painter.  Before  his  time  art  was  at  a  low  ebb 
in  England.  We  had  taste  to  admire  the  productions  of  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Flemish  schools,  but  we  were  not  pro- 
ductive in  art  It  is  a  fallacy  very  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds 
of  continental  nations,  that  we  are  a  very  fine  race  of  shop- 
-keepers, -very  excellent  sailors,  very  good  at  constitutional 
government,  first-rate  merchants,  and  deeply  cunning  diplo- 
matists, but  that  of  fancy  and  imagination  we  have  nothing. 
It  is  in  vain  that  an  Englishman,  indignant  at  such  an 
aspersion,  points  to  the  greatest  poets  and  dramatists  in  the 
world,  English  bom,  whose  works  show  fancy  at  its  very 
highest  point — it  it  in  vain  that  we  explain  that  romancg 
writing,  as  an  art,  owes  its  very  existence  to  this  island. 
Though  Frenchmen  have  sometimes  heard  of  Shakspeare, 
possess  a  vague  notion  that  one  John  Milton  did  exist,  and 
are  familiar  vrith  Byron — whom  they  claim  as  a  Frenchman, 
Biron ! — and  Scott,  yet  still  they  stick  to  their  old  text,  and 
deny  us  any  taste,  any  fancy,  any  imagination. 

Slowly  and  vaguely  the  idea  is  working  itself  into  con- 
tinental minds,  that  England  is  great  in  everything.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  is  but  one  instance  of  the  universality  of  our 
genius.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  slow  growth  of  art  in 
this  country,  unless  we  seek  for  the  cause  in  those  religious 
and  political  troubles  which  absorbed  every  mind  in  the  days 
of  the  first  Charles  and  the  great  Cromwell,  while  imder 
Charles  II.  the  universal  depravity  of  morals,  the  degeneration 
of  king  and  people,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  moral  extinction 
which  we  had  at  that  time,  must  have  prevented  anything 
great  or  noble  from  making  way  above  the  surface  of  dis- 
organised society. 

The  study  of  Yandyck,  and  the  appearance  in  England  of 
Lely  and  Kneller,  two  foreign  artists,  paved  the  way  for  the 
•  Illustbatbd  Magazine  0¥  Art,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 


higher  art,  which  soon  was  to  be  developed  in  Sir  Joshua. 
Great  indeed  were  the  deficiencies  of  the  British  school  whea 
he  arose.  Its  members  seem  to  have  been  groping  in  the  dark, 
conscious  of  power,  of  vigour,  of  energy ;  but,  from  want  ot 
artistic  education,  ignorant  how  to  use  it.  Sir  Joshua  went  the 
right  way  to  work.  He  studied  hard,  gained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  his  art,  and  then  went  to  the 
classic  soil  of  Italy  to  complete  his  studies,  and  drink  inspira- 
tion at  the  true  fount  of  art.  It  was  beneath  the  eye,  as  it 
were,  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael — at  all  events  breathing 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  once  lived,  and  gaaing  on  their 
matchless  works ~  that  he  gained  such  perfect  mastery  over  hii 
pencil. 

High  art  is  a  phrase  which  is  often  used,  never  very  accu- 
rately defined.  £)?erything  appears  entitled  to  that  epithet 
which  elevates  the  standard  of  nature  to  sublimity.  Reynolds 
did  this  with  portrait-painting.  He  made  it  something  supe- 
rior, something  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  It  is 
probable,  that  had  Sir  Joshua  enjoyed  th^id vantages  of  a  sound 
early  education,  he  would  have  been  as  great  in  historical 
as  in  portrait  painting.  Here  lies  the  weakness  of  most  British 
artists.  Generally  speaking,  they  study  nothing  but  the 
elements  of  their  own  art.  While  the  foreign  artist,  espe- 
cially the  French  painter,  imbues  his  mind  with  general 
knowledge,  studies  history,  anatomy,  the  intricate  history  of 
costume,  too  many  of  our  own  countrymen  either  cram  for 
the  occasion  or  fall  into  strange  and  painful  errors. 

This  is  notoriously  the  case  with  many  living  men,  who,  did 
they  not  wholly  confine  themselves  to  outline  and  colour,  who, 
did  they  but  elevate  their  minds  by  grasping  that   which 
expands  and  ennobles  the  intellect,' might  rise  to  original  con- 
ception, instead  of  being  eternal  mannerists  and  copyists.    A 
man  will  never  paint  well  that  which  he  does  not  understand. 
If  he  seeks  to  produce  a  Scripture  subject,  he  must  be  familiar 
with  all  that  learning  and  research  has  laid  bare  in  refer- 
ence to  the  age  gone  by.    He  must  comprehend  the  climate, 
natural  productions,  costume,  and  couleur  locale  of  his  subject, 
or  he  never  will  be  great.    How  admirablei  how  perfect,  are 
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ly  l^ngltsh  artiBts,  when  they  paint  English  icenery.  It 
•ecause  they  paint  what  they  thoroughly  understand.  As 
speaking  and  writing,  eo  in  art,  a  thorough  conception 
the  subject  is  half  the '  batUe.  The  artist  attacks  his 
iTaa  with  a  boldncfas  and  c*ourage  which  he  can  nerer  feel, 
en  he  is  in  dofubt  as  to  details.  Imagine  a  norelist,  who 
ew  nothing  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  but  a  few  leading 
ta,  writing  a  noTel  laid  in  that  day.  His  production  would 
something  ludicrous.  Paintings,  meant  to  be  sublime,  are 
..n  ridiculoufi  from  this  great  error.  The  tragedians,  repre- 
iting  Brutus  in  a  bag- wig  and  red  heels,  were  not  more 
^urd  than  an  artidt  who,  painting  a  seene  in  British  India, 
psscd  his  natives  like  Syrians ;  nor  at  all  more  out  of  cha- 
cter  than  the  painter  who,  representing  an  erent  in  Virginia, 
linted  Fenrnan  Indians  instead  of  Sioux  or  Choctaws. 
jch  errors  Strike  not  the  Tulgar,  but  they  utterly  destroy 
[e  effect  of  a  picture  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  taste  and 
lucation. 

The  severe  taste  generated  by  the  change  from  Romanism 
)  Protestantism  checked  for  a  time  the  progress  of  art, 
'Viich,  owing  its  birth  to  lands  imbued  with  popery,  eould 
ot  fit  itself  at  once  to  the  more  chaste  and  pure  ideas  of  a 
>uTl&ed  religion. 
It  was  not  until  the  days  of  Reynolds,  when  Hogarth  and 
rainaborough  also  flourished,  that  British  art  took  an  im- 
>etTis,  and  became  a  firm  pla^  in  a  rich  soil.  They  were  men 
vorthy  any  age  and  time,  and  as  long  as  the  English  language 
mduies— and  what  mind  is  there  vast  enough  to  grasp  the 
Tact  of  what  the  English  language  has  yet  to  do  ? — will  these 
men  be  admired  and  renerated  as  the  leaders  and  masters  of  a 
school,  that  will  yet  in  all  probability  riyal  any  that  has  ez- 
if^ted.  Reynolds  matured  what  the  less  cultiyated  genius  of 
the  others  prepared. 

Deronshire  has  been  peculiarly  rich  in  painters.    It  pro- 
duced Reynolds;    it   has  since  given  us  Hudson,  Hayman, 
C  03  way,  Humphry,   Hay  don,  Northcote,   Prout,  and  many 
others.    Reynolds  was  originally  intended  for  the  church; 
but  fortunately  for  posterity  he  changed  his  Tocation.    Many 
a  good  tailor  and  shoemaker  has  been  spoilt  in  the  effort  to 
create  a  painter ;   but  many  a  man  of  genius  has  been  kept 
from  his  proper  sphere  in  the  effort  to  make  him  a  clergyman. 
The  minifitry  is  a  vocation  to  which  a  man  should  rather  turn 
from  choice  than  be  brought  up  to  it.    It  would  haye  been 
well  for  Reynolds,  perhaps,  had  he  acquired  the  knowledge 
which  a  uniyersity  education  would  have  giren  him.    But 
his  father,  good  easy  man,  taught  him  little,  and  he  began 
the  world  with  a  very  small  stock  of  knowledge. 

It  was  in  the  society  of  literary  men,  from  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  wits  and  poets  and  historians  and  divines, 
who  assembled  round  his  table,  rather  than  from  any  early 
habits,  that  Reynolds  acquired  a  taste  for  literary  composition. 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith  were  his  friends.    The  following  from 
Farrington  is  high  praise.    He  is  speaking  of  his  intellectual 
evenings : — *'  Such  an  example  at  the  head  of  the  arts,  had  the 
happiest  effect  upon  the  members  of  the  profession.    At  this 
time,  a  change  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  tha  people  of  this 
country  tfas  beginning  to  take  place.    Public  taste  was  im- 
proving.  The  coarse  familiarity,  so  common  in  personal  inter- 
cowse,  was  laid  aside,  and  respectful  attention  and  civility  in 
address  gradually  gave  a  new  and  better  aspect  to  society. 
The  profane  habit  of  using  oaths  in  conversation  no  longer 
offended  the  ear;     and   Bacchanalian  intemperance  at  the 
dinner-table  was  succeeded  by  rational  cheerfulness  and  sober 
{oibeaiance.    No  class  of  society  manifested  more  speedy  im- 
provement than  the  body  of  artists.    In  the  example  set  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  was  supported  by  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries, who  were  highly  respected  for  the  propriety  of  their 
conduct  and  gentlemanly  deportment.     So  striking  was  the 
change,  that  a  niuch-esteemed  artist,  far  advanced  in  life^ 
being  a  few  jrears  aince  at  a  dinner-table  surrounded  by  men 
of  his  own  profession,  reoollecting  those  of  former  times, 
remarked  the  great  difference  in  their  manners,  adding,  'I 
now  see  only  gentlemen  befbre  me.    Such  is  the  influence  of 
sood  example.' " 


.  But  it  is  in  his  pictures  that  Sif  Joshua' will  live.  It  is  by 
them  that  the  world  knows  him ;  and  that  which  we  repre- 
sent ill  this  number  (p.  186]  is  not  one  of  the  least  deserving. 

Here  is  the  young  street- wanderer,  holding  out  one  hand  to 
solicit  a  gift,  but  offering  in  the  other  a  few  old-fashioned 
matches  for  sale.  This  is  his  last  compromise  with  shame, 
the  last  prudent  act  of  the  mendicant-boy.  By  this  he 
half-conceals  from  himself  the  idea  that  he  is  a  beggar,  and 
eludes  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  declares  it  criminal  for  the 
hungry  to  ask  for  bread  of  the  passer-by. 

But  the  painter's  touch  imprints  on  the  figure  and  counte- 
nance of  this  boy  the  unmistakeable  characteristics  of  mendi- 
cancy. The  humble  and  patient  attitude,  the  sorrowful  ex- 
pression of  face,  the  extended  hand,  all  claim  our  pity ;  a 
compassionate  tenderness  must  be  roused  by  the  sight  of  this 
poor  suppliant.  In  nothing  has  the  painter  exaggerated  his 
subject.  Even  in  the  beggar's  clothing  there  is  a  decent  pro- 
priety observed ;  he  is  not  a  vagrant  in  uncouth  tatterin,  a 
creature  repulsive  in  his  dirt  and  rags,  but  one  who,  though 
possessing  nothing  of  value,  still  keeps  himself  above  abject 
and  degrading  destitution.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  is 
no  softly -clad  beggar,  picturesquely  ragged.  In  his  counte- 
nance there  is  nobility  and  feeling ;  we  think,  when  looking 
at  him,  that  he  is  the  best  object  of  sympathy,  as  one  who,  in 
other  circumstances,  would  have  been  sympathising  himself. 
Thus  it  is  not  by  the  externals  of  misery,  or  by  tears,  or  by 
distorted  features  that  Reynolds  moves  o^xx  pity  for  this  poor 
boy ;  his  appeal  is  not  to  our  senses ;  it  speaks  directly  to  the 
soul.  The  moral  sympathies  of  our  nature  are  :ouched  and 
awakened  far  more  completely  by  this  sad,  quiet,  manly 
countenance,  than  by  an  aggregate  of  terrible  details  of  suf- 
ffering,  of  want,  wretchedness,  and  privation. 

It  is  in  this,  if  our  theory  be  not  altogether  erroneous, 
that  we  find  the  true  solution  of  that  problem,  so  long  dis- 
puted— What  is  art }  Art  idealises  form  and  colour,  so  as  to 
clothe  a  sentiment  or  an  idea  in  truth  and  beauty.  The  artist 
who  describes  an  object  in  painting  or  sculpture,  as  a  poet 
would  depict  it  in  an  epic  or  an  ode,  possesses  the  real  genius 
to  which  chisel  and  pencil  should  belong.  The  most  skilful 
imitiUor  of  nature  is  not  the  true  painter ;  he  stands  to  him 
in  the  same  relation  that  a  mason  holds  to  an  architect. 
Otherwise  an  exact  copyist  would  be  equal  to  the  original 
painter. 

The  artists  who  have  adopted  this  as  their  principle,  have 
usually  selected,  for  the  subject  of  their  compositions,  the 
high  and  noble  emotions  of  human  nature— sorrow,  enthu- 
siasm,  devotion,  and  meditation ;  while  those  of  the  more 
material  school  delight  chiefiy  in  scenes  of  earthly  joy,  in 
dances  such  as  made  Boccacio's  gardens  happy,  in  festivals 
such  as  Cagliari  painted,  in  f6tes  like  those  of  Velasquez, 
in  flowery  and  radiant  landscapes,  or  laughing,  blooming 
groups  of  beauty.  The  Flemish  school  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  such  painters.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  because  joy 
has  less  power  over  the  deepest  emotions  of  man  }  Is  it 
more  accidental  and  external  to  him  }  Is  it  less  bound 
to  ^him  by  roots  striking  far  into  his  innermost  nature  ?  It 
seems  diificult  not  to  believe  at  least  something  like  this. 
The  appearance  of  felicity,  no  doubt.  Is  pleasing  to  us;  it 
inclines  us  to  agreeable  thoughts,  and,  perhaps,  communicates 
such  thoughts  to  our  minds;  but  it  does  not  assume  that 
control  of  all  our  emotions  which  belongs  to  the  sight  of  moral 
suffering.  We  are  fascinated  by  the  smiling  Hebe ;  but  we 
are  riveted  by  the'  Niobe,  with  upturned  eyes,  speechless  and 
stricken,  wiUiout  even  a  prayer  or  a  cry  upon  her  lips.  That 
seems  to  command  all  the  feelings  which  live  in  us ;  it  pierces 
thrpugh  our  human  materialism ;  it  troublesf  it  softens  us, 
and  makes  us  yearn  for  power  to  assuage  those  pains  of  the 
soul  which  we  witness ;  and  it  is  by  this  invisible  bond,  linking 
all  humanity  into  one,  that,  unless  evil  passions  completely 
sway  our  hearts,  we  are  made  to  weep  with  those  who  weep ; 
so  that  it  is  among  the  gracious  dispensations  of  Providence, 
that  to  console  others  is  consolation  to  ourselves. 

It  results  from  this,  that  every  work  which  awakens,  by  the 
representation  of  sorrow^  such  a  remembrance  of  our  better 
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nAture,   tandi  10  eUroto  tlie  HUtimenU  tmd  W  dignifj  tlie.  p«rtim»]*r  cIm*  of  paintora.     There  Me  two  tWogi tot* ^^ 

monl  BTiiipathiet.     It  teaclwi  what  l»  noblMtin  hanuBiity;  »de»din»qaMtioi»of«rt— the  perfection  of  the  wi)tk,tt<n 

for  it  iiuplrea  the  hewt  with  ■  deure  to  Rccomi^uh  thou  influence  on  men— uid  the  Utter  ie  by  no  me«iu  amiuiij 

duties  whioh  the  dirine  pTecepU  md  the  l»w»  of  wcietj  Imtc  propactionrnte  to  the  former.       A   work  miy  be  i  ijt^ 

eit«blished  u  reUtioni  between  man  and  man.  marterpiece  without  enercieing  any  appreciaUe  Mwof  ■, 

The  ipectacle  of  a  bright  irtwge  or  a  joyou  scene  awakens  the  beholder's  mind,  or  ita  influence  may  be  fer  fron  g^ 


by  no  means  such  great  emotloni.     It  pleaiea,  it  diverts,  but  ,  while  a  statue  or  a  piotuie  oi  couaidetably  leu  exceUauuf 

it  doe*  not  improTe  ua  ;  it  is  addreaaed  to  the  inclinations,  attract  or  excite  a  crowd.     It  is  rarely,  indeed,  tbatltion'^ 

but  it  does  not  penetrate  to  the  heart.    Eren  if  iti  influence  be  one  painter  i<  so  pprfect  as  to  combine  the  highelt  ja?" 

powerful,  the  effect  stops  with  us,  and  ia  of  no  value  to  odiers.  witk  the  highest  povei  of   eseentiMi,   to  make  ihc  <"''' 

This  ia  not  said  in  order  to  ureate  a  p»!)udice  against  any  admirable'  in  spirit,  taflte,  and  beauty.     Whm  the  uutdM 

•chool,  or  to  stamp  with  inliBriotity  the  productions  of  any  this,  he  is  indeed  a  poet. 
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THE  FOREST  OF  MORVAN,  IN  FRANCE. 


Thk  forest  of  Morvan  is  a  district  extending  over  the  three  depart- 
ments of  Nievre,  Yonne,  and  Saone-ct-Loire.  The  subterranean 
rvvolations  to  which  it  has  been  subject  have  impressed  a  marked 
character  upon  its  soil.  Abrupt  rocks,  which  have  been  forced  up 
by  an  enormous  power,  seem  to  dart  their  sharp-pointed  tops  towards 
heaTen.  Amid  these  rocks  are  enclosed  meadows  which,  like  the 
surrounding  hills,  are  thickly  overgrown  with  wood.  In  all  these 
(larto  nature  presents  a  bold  and  solemn  aspect.  The  villages  are 
arranged  in  a  picturesque  manner  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  or  in  the 
depths  of  valleys.  Numerous  paths,  though  but  little  frequented, 
winding  round  the  hills  and  through  the  country,  give  it  an  air  of 
modem  life  which  was  altogether  unknown  to  it  thirty  years  ago. 
Still,  it  ia  only  the  great  centres  of  population  that  have  profited  by 
thti  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of  society  within 
that  period.  The  Morvan  rustic  stiU  drives  the  old  antiquated 
duuriot  with  its  four  wheels  without  tire.  His  oxen,  with  their 
long  horns,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  remind 
one  of  those  of  ancient  Rome.  He  still  sings  his  old  laments 
in  a  slow  and  measured  strain,  just  as  his  ancestors  did  for  ages 
iK^fore  him.  If  he  meets  a  stranger,  he  salutes  him  in  an  inqui- 
sitive way  with  his  lai^  hat;  and  if  the  latter  asks  him  the 
way,  he  t^lls  him  with  a  saucy  look,  that  he  knbws  it  as  well  as 
himself. 

The  MorVan  women  wear  short  and  scanty  petticoats.  They 
liave  their  hair  twisted  behind,  and  covered  with  flying  ribands  of 
lively  colours  ;  which  gives  them  a  certain  coquettish  air  that  is  by 
no  means  unpleasing.  When  the  young  villagers  dance  one  of  those 
lx>ree  dances  which  have  delighted  generations  long  gone  by.  accom- 
panied by  the  monotonous  moaning  of  the  bagpipe,  it  is  surprising 
what  enthusiasm  they  display. 

(>n  leaving  the  road  from  Lyons  to  Avallon,  a  pretty  town  in  the 
department. of  Tonne,  as  you  enter  the  district  of  Morvan,  you  come 
to  the  market-town  of  Quarr6-les-Tombe8,  formerly'  the  barony  of 
the  illustrious  knights  uf  ChasteUux,  whose  castle  stands  not  many 
wiles  off,  like  an  eaglets  nest  on  the  hill,  sur.70unded  with  thick 
wuods,  carrying  the  observer's  thoughts  back  to  the  stormy  times 
of  the  feudal  wars.  Quarr^  owes  its  name  to  a  collection  of  stone 
titmbs,  destined,  aocording  to  some  authors,  for  the  uses  of  the  rich 
Gallic  Horaans  of  the  district.     The  cemetery  is  still  oov^:ed  with 


these  tombs,  many  of  whieh  are  empty.  Every  grave  recently 
filled  is  ornamented  with  a  stone  monument,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  altogether. 

The  most  important  .places  in  Morvan  Proper  are  Lormes,  Cor- 
bigny,  Montsauche,  and  Ch4teau  Chinon,  small  towns  in  the 
department  of  Nievre.  From  the  top  of  the  mountain  upon  whieh 
the  church  of  Lormes  stands,  the  view  extends  over  a  distance  of 
more  than  thirty  miles  all  round.  The  waters  of  the  stream  at 
Lormes,  issuing  from  a  large  pond,  or,  we  might  almost  say,  lake, 
'  are  precipitated  with  great  force  in  foaming  cascades  from  the 
higher  level. 

Ch&tcau  Chinon,  which  was  known  to  the  Bomans,  still  exhibits 
the  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle.  Mount  Beuvray,  celebrated  in  the 
legends  of  this  district,  was  one  of  the  central  points  of  the  ancient 
iEdui.  Vestiges  of  a  camp  may  still  be  seen  thert^  and  several 
Roman  roads  meet  at  this  point.  The  warm  springs  at  St.  Honor6, 
which  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  Roman  conquerors  of  the  Gauls, 
enjoy  no  mean  reputation  in  the  present  day. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  France 
now  consists  of  breeding  cattle  and  working  in  the  woods.  Buck- 
wheat, rye,  and  barley,  form  their  chief  supplies  of  food,  from 
which  they  manufacture  black  bread.  But  in  some  parts,  which 
are  more  favoured  by  nature,  fine  wheat  is  produced  in  abundanoe. 
There  is  an  old  proverb  whicU  says,  that  from  Morvan  comes 
neither  a  good  wind  nor  good  people.  The  latter  part  of  the 
proverb  is  probably  owing  to  the  destructive  ravages  formerly  com- 
mitted by  the  warlike  Mduij  who,  issuing  from  their  mountainous 
abodes,  massacred  all  whom  they  encountered  without  any  touch  of 
pity  or  remorse.  The  civilisation  of  Christian  times  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  softened  the  ancient  ferocity  of  their  character ;  but  the 
rudeness  which  is  inherent,  so  to  speak,'  in  mountainous  districts, 
still  remains  in*  the  villages.  The  peasantry  are  obstinate  and 
quarrelsome.  Rather  tbim  yield  a  single  iota  of  a  disputed  daim, 
they  will  make  a  sacrifice  of  ten  times  the  value.  As  to  the  wind 
from  Morvan,  that  is,  of  course,  pretty  much  the  same  as  it  always 
.  was ;  and  when,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  it  blows  from  the 
south-west  over  the  mountains  covered  with  three  feet  of  snow,  it 
comes  upon  the  valleys  of  Yonne  and  Cote-d'Or  with  a  cutting  and 
destructive  keenness. 


THE   DEAD   BRIDAL. 

A  VENETIAN  TALE  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

BY  JONATHAN  FREKE  8LIN0SBY. 


OONCLVSTOIf. 


It  was  one  of  those  delicious  days  in  autumn,  when  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  tempered  by  the  fresh  breeze  and  the  gray  clouds 
that  steal-  athwart  the  blue  of  the  heavens.  In  the  balcony  of 
the  palaszo  upon  the  Adriatic,  of  which  we  have  already  made 
mention  in  our  tale,  two  persons  were  sitting  enjoying  the 
cool  sea- air,  and  conversing. 

**How  tranquilly  yon  bright  water  slumbers  in  the  sun- 
light,"  said  one  of  the  two  to  his  companion.  **  Who  would 
ever  think  that  not  long  since  it  was  tossing  to  ?.nd  fro  in 
troublous  billows }  And  just  such  is  life.  Ah,  may  ours, 
after  the  sorrows  and  trials  which  we  have  so  lately  endured, 
be  henceforth  peaceful  and  filled  with  sunshine,  dearest 
Bianca." 

The  girl  looked  up  tenderly  at  her  lover.  The  traces  of  sick- 
ness had  not  yet  altogether  departed  from  her  face,  tor  her 
cheek  was  pale  and  her  eye  somewhat  languid,  but  these 
enhanced  rather  than  impaired  her  loveliness. 

"  Heaven  grant  that  it  may  be  so,  dear  Qiulio.  Heaven  has 
been  very  mercifol  to  me,  first  in  saving  me  from  a  union  that 
would  have  been  worse  than  death,  and  next  in  preserving  me 
through  that  terrible  malady,  which  was  fatal  to  my  poor 
maiden  Oiovanna.  Do  you  know,  Giulio,  it  is  a  very 
singular  fact  that'  we  were  both  bom  on  the  same  day  and 
hour." 

Vol.  IV  .-No.  XXI. 


Giulio  remained  silent  for  a  time,  as  in  deep  thought ;  at 
length  he  said  : — 

'*  Dost  thou  remember  the  prophecy  of  the  man  with  the 
rebeck  in  the  gondola,  that  thou  told'st  me  of  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes  !  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  How  strangely  true, 
in  words,  has  it  proved ;  yet  how  different  in  sense  to  what  I 
feared.  The  bridegroom  came  indeed,  and  death  entered  in 
with  him — ^but  thou  wert  not  the  bridegroom,  nor  I  the 
victim!" 

**  Well,  tliou  must  know  that  I  too  have  encountered  this 
diviner,  and  he  has  spoken  strange  and  terrible  things  to  me— 
a  part  of  it  still  weighs  painfully  on  my  heart — that  which  he 
predicted  when  first  I  saw  him.  Yet  do  I  hope  that  what  I 
applied  to  myself  was  addressed  to  my  companion ;  the  rest 
ha»,  I  now  perceive,  received  its  fulfilment,  for  it  related,  not 
to  thee,  as  I  supposed,  but  to  the  poor  girl  thy  attendant" 

And  Giulio  then  relkted  his  interview  with  the  astrologer 
upon  the  evening  of  Giovanna's  death. 

"  And  now,  dearest  Bianca,"  continued  he,  *'  I  have  come  to 
advertise  thee  that  thou  art  to  have  an  unwonted  visitor  to- 
day." 

"  Who  may  it  be,  Giulio  ?  Thou  knowest,  that  since  my 
illness,  I  have  received  no  one  save  thy  father." 

**  Well,  he  oomes  by  my  father's  penniision,  who  will  be 

-      •  L 
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here  to  receive  him  in  peiion,  and  entreats  thftt  you  will  not 
refuse  to  see  him." 

"  No  more  suitors,  I  trust,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  frightened 
look. 

"  No,  in  faith,"  replied  Giulio  smiling ;  "  on  the  contrary, 
he  comes  for  the  purpose  of  relinquishing  all  claim  to  thy 
,  hand.  You  must  know  that,  upon  my  father's  recovery  from 
the  plague,  he  informed  Fietro  Molo,  the  old  goldsmith,  that 
-  he  still  held  himself  his  debtor,  and  proposed  such  arrange- 
ment to  him  as  he  is  able  to  make.  In  return,  the  banker  has 
requested  permission  to  attend  here,  and  formally  resign  all 
claim  to  thy  hand  on  the  part  of  his  nephew.  Thou  wilt  not, 
I  trust,  feel  any  disinclination  to  be  released  from  the 
addresses  of  the  wealthy  plebeian,  even  though  thou  shouldst 
have  to  put  up  with  a  poor  noble  instead.  But  here  comes 
Giudetta  ;  I  warrant  she  hath  some  news  for  us,  she  looks  so 
important." 

'*  Ah !     dear  children,"    said    the    old   woman,   looking 

lovingly  upon  them,  for  she  had  at  length  discovered  their 

ecret,  **  here  is  the  count,  fresh-arrived  from  the  city  ;  he  has 

sent  me  forward  with  his  greetings  to  my  young  lady,  and  he 

requests  that  she  will  receive  him  in  her  boudoir." 

**  Come  then,  dearest,"  said  Giulio,  "let  me  lead  thee  in. 
My  father  will  rejoice  to  see  the  bloom  again  returning  to  thy 
cheeks." 

The  two  young  people  passed  in  from  the  balcony  to  the 
apartment  into  which  we  foftnerly  introduced  our  readers ; 
Giudetta,  with  the  privilege  of  a  fiivoured  servant,  following 
them. 

The  Count  Polani  embraced  his  ward  tenderly,  and  then 
seating  himself  beside  her,  he  saidf — 

*<  My  dear  Bianca,  I  crave  your  indulgence  for  pressing  this 
interview  upon  you.  .  I  would  have  gladly  spared  your  feel- 
ings the  recollection  of  a  scene  which  this  meeting  cannot  fail 
to  revive.  But  the  request  was  made  so  urgently  by  Messer 
Molo  that  I  could  not  venture  to  refuse  it,  considering  the 
position  in  which  I  stand  in  relation  to  him.  You  have, 
however,  nothing  to  fear  from  his  importunity." 

Punctual  to  the  appointed  time,  the  banker  reached  the 
Palazzo  Morosini,  and  was  conducted  to  the  boudoir  where 
the  count  and  his  ward  awaited  him.  Giulio  rose  to  retire, 
but  his  father  said,  "  I  should  wish  you  to  be  present  as  a 
v^tness,  Giulio,  unless  Bianca  object." 

The  girl  bowed  a  ready  assent,  and  added,  "  I,  too,  should 
desire  that  Giudetta  stay  neair  me ;  you  know,  dear  signore, 
I  may  need  the  presence  of  one  of  my  own  sex." 

"Be  it  as  you  vnll,  then.  Ah !  here  comes  the  gold- 
smith." 

The  old  man  walked  up  the  apartment  vnth  the  cabn,  self- 
possessed  deportment  which  was  habitual  to  him,  and  bowing 
with  an  air  of  deference,  not  unmixed  with  pride,  he 
said: 

**  Count  Polani,  I  am  come  to  hear  the  terms  you  propose 
in  relation  to  certain  moneys  which  I  had  the  honour  to  lend 
your  excellency,  upon  conditions  which  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
Be  pleased  to  state  your  intentions." 

"  Messer  Molo,  I  again  ofier  you  the  same  terms  which  I 
offered  on  the  day  the  obligation  lecame  due :  I  am  ready  to 
pay  three  thousand  ducats  now,  and  to  secure  you  the  residue 
upon  my  palazzo  in  Venice,  provided  you  cancel  the  bond." 

**To  that  proposal,  signor  count,  I  reply  now,  as  I  did 
before,  that  I  shall  abide  strictly  by  the  terms  of  the  obliga- 
tion." 

The  Count  Polani  was  about  to  interrupt  him  passionately, 
but  the  banker,  raising  his  hand,  said  quietly — 

*'  I  pray  your  lordship  to  hear  me  out.  I  was  saying  that 
I  shall  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  obligation.  You,  signor 
Polani,  failed  to  pay  me  the  moneys  on  the  day  specified,  and 
thereupon  I  was  entitled  to  demand  from  you  the  hand  of 
your  ward  in  the  name  of  my  nephew.  That  hand  was  not 
refused  by  you;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  voluntarily  relin- 
quished it  and  withdrew  my  nephew.  Therefore,  sir  count,  I 
now  release  you  from  all  obligation,  and  do  here  destroy  the 
bond  which  you,  gave  me.**      Saying  which,    he  tore  the 


instrument  in  two  and  handed  it  to  the  count.      "Aad  I 
formally  acknowledge  that  I  have  no  claim  on  the  part  of  m 
nephew." 
The  count  seized  the  hand  of  the  banker  with  emotion. 
"  Nay,  nay,  good  Messer  Molo— thou  art  too  generous— c 
must  not  be  so." 

"Your  pardon,  my  good  lord,"  said  the  banker  proudly 
"  You  once  said  that  I  was  a  just  man,  and  I  alSrmed  tbjc 
you  spoke  truly ;  suffer  me  still  to  be  so.  I  must  not  for^s 
my  own  self-respect.  I  will  now  take  my  leave ;  but  I  w2i 
crave  permission  first  to  touch  the  hand  of  this  fair  nvarirp. 
whom  I  would  have  been  proud  to  call  niece,  had  cot  Heare 
visibly  interposed  to  forbid  it." 

The  old  man  advanced  to  where  Bianca  sat,  and,  taking  het 
hand,  raised  it  respectfully  to  his  lips,  and  then  placing  a 
jewel  of  great  price  upon  her  finger,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  h& 
fair  head,  and  uttering  a  fervent  benediction,  he  turned- 1« 
depart.  At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  youLf 
man  entered.    All  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  stranger. 

"  Ah,  nephew  Girolamo,"  said  Molo,  who  met  him  near  tkf 
door,  "  this  is  indeed  unexpected.  I  did  not  know  thou  wot 
in  Venice ;  but  I  have  arranged  all  matters  with  the  Coum 
Polani,  even  as  thou  didst  desire." 

"Thanks,  dear  uncle,"  said  the  young  man;  and  tha 
passing  by  him,  he  flung  off  his  travelling  cloak  and  walked  up 
the  room.  In  a  moment  he  was  pressed  in  the  arms  of 
Giulio. 

"  Jacques !  my  dearest  and  best  of  friends.  Wdcome,  2. 
thousand  times  welcome  V 

"What  do  I  hear?"  exclaimed  the  banker,  who  hsi 
hastened  back  after  the  yoimg  man. 

"There  is  some  mistake  here;  this  youth  is  not  called 
Jacques,  but  Girolamo — Girolamo  Molo,  the  son  of  my  brother 
Jacopo." 

"  Ay,  truly,  dear  imcle,  and  yet  my  good  Giulio  here  will 
not,  you  see,  deny  his  old  friend  Jacques  de  la  Mole." 

"How  is  thisf"  asked  the  count  in  amaaement.  "Be so 
good  as  to  solve  this  riddle  for  us." 

But  no  sooner  had  old  Giudetta  heard  the  Toiee  of  the 
young  man,  than  she  hurried  forward  and  cried : 

"  Santissima  Madre !  I  swear  by  my  hopes  of  salvation 
that  this  is  none  other  than  the  learned  Ghreek  doctor,  Deme- 
trius, who  brought  the  count  and  my  young  lady  through  the 
plague,  and  then  disappeared  so  suddenly — ay,  indeed, 
though  he  has  lost  his  white  hair  and  beard." 

"The  same,  the  same,  good  Giudetta.  Suffer  me  to  con- 
gratulate my  patients  on  their  thorough  convalescence.  Fair 
lady,  you  vnll  not. refuse  your  hand  once  again  to  your 
physician.  My  lord,  the  friend  of  your  son  seeks  your 
acquaintance." 

While  the  young  man  thus  passed  from  one  to  another  of 
the  party,  with  the  unembarrassed  freedom  of  one  of  courtly 
breeding,  all  remained  silent  with  wonder  and  perplexity. 

"Count  Polani,"  he  continued,  "you -asked  me  to  scire 
this  riddle.  I  will  do  so,  if  you  give  me  a  few  minutes' 
hearing ;"  and  seating  himself  in  the  chair  to  which  the  count 
pointed,  he  said :  "  My  good  imde  here  will  tell  you  that  the 
liberality  and  love  of  my  father  denied  me  no  advantage  which 
his  wealth  could  procure.  Thus  I  travelled  much,  visited 
most  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  found  that  the  son  of  the 
great  banker  of  Milan  was  a  welcome  guest  wherever  he  went. 
It  so  chanced  that  an  affair  connected  with  the  loan  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  reqidred  great  secrecy  and  caution,  1^ 
me  to  the  capital  of  France  for  the  first  time  some  two  years 

since " 

"  I  remember  it  well,  nephew  Girolamo,"  said  the  banker, 
interrupting  him.  "  Thou  didst  acquit  thyself  very  creditably 
in  the  affair.  I  warrant  me  your  young  ruffling  gallants,  who 
affect  to  look  down  upon  us  merchants,  could  not  do.as  much." 
The  young  man  looked  at  Giulio  with  a'  smile  full  of 
meaning,  and  continued :  "  Well,  I  found  it  desirable  to 
adopt  an  incognito;  I  assumed  another  name,  gave  myself  out 
to  be  a  Frenchman,  and,  that  I  might  sustain  the  diaracter 
appropriately,  I  did,  my  dear  unclei  dress  myself  somewhat 
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the  fkshioii  of  the  young  gallants  of  whom  jou  haye  just 
token,  and  Jacques  de  la  Mole  had  the  happiness  of  making 
,e  acquaintance  of  Oiulio  Folani.*' 

"Ay,  faith,  dear  friend,"  said  Oiulio  laughing;  "and 
at  same  Jacques  de  la  Mole  was  the  most  fashionable 
Tslier,  the  best  swordsman,  the  luckiest  gambler,  and  the 
ost  fortunate — 


•» 


"Hush!  hush.!  Giulio,"  said  Girolamo,  interrupting  any 
rther  disclosures  ;  *'  you  will  make  me  blush  if  you  praise 
e  thus.  Remember  I  had  a  par(  to  play,  and  I  tried  to  play 
to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability.  Besides,  you  know  I  was 
\t  always  successful.  Dost  forget  our  gay  wager  on  the 
inks  of  the  Seine,  and  how  I  lost  it  to  thee  ?" 
Giulio  smiled,  and  held  up  his  finger  admonishingly  to  his 
lend. 

"  Well,  well,  I  shall  not  speak  of  it,  at  least  just  now.  We 
id  not  long  parted  when  I  learned  of  thy  strange  compact, 
ly  dear  uncle ;  and  though  I  knew  that  thy  love  and  thy 
nbition  would  select  none  for  me  but  a  most  worthy  object, 
etwas  I  determined  to  judge  for  myself;  and  so  I  visited 
'enice  without  thy  knowledge,  and  again  assumed  my  cha- 
icter  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Mole." 

"It  was  well  that  I  did  not  meet  thee,  Girolamo  ;  I  should 
ave  rated  thee  soundly  for  going  about  in  thy  mumming 
'rench  frippery." 

''Nay,  but  thou  didst  meet  me,  dear  imde.  My  first  visit 
ras  to  the  Corso  degli  Orifici,  where  thou  didst  very  civilly 
ive  me  gold  for  one  of  my  own  bills  on  thee." 

'*  Truly,"  said  the  old  man,  '*  I  do  now  bethink  me  of  a 
opinjay  in  a  slashed  velvet  doublet  and  perfumed  gloves,  who 
rore  a  hat  and  feathers ;  I  did  not  see  his  face,  for  he  was 
lasked ;  but  he  spoke  only  French,  except  one  or  two  words 
f  vile  Italian." 

"  Precisely,  dear  imcle ;  you  would  not  expect  a  French 
;allant  to  speak  good  Italian.  Well,  Giulio,  thou  remem- 
)ereflt  our  wager,  and  how  thou  didst  often  boast  to  me  when 
n  France  that  thou  wouldst  show  me,  if  I  ever  came  to 
iTenice,  a  maiden  fairer  than  those  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Ups ;  and  so  thou  didst  keep  thy  word,  and  I  lost  my  wager, 
md  would  have  lost  my  heart  too— pardon  me,  dear  lady,  if  I 
ye  too  bold  of  speech — but  that  I  quickly  discovered  that  one 
rery  dear  to  me  (and  he  looked  at  Giulio)  had  already  lost  his 

0  thee,  and,  as  I  believed,  had  stolen  thine  in  return." 

The  Coimt  Polani  looked  at  Bianca  and  then  at  Giulio :  the 
confusion  of  both  betrayed  a  secret  which  a  more  vigilant 
{uardian  than  the  count  would  have  long  since  discovered. 

"  By  Saint  Mark,*'  said  he,  *'  pretty  one,  I  have  been  but 
lim-sighted  after  all ;  I  must  have  good  old  Father  Chrysos- 
jom  to  confess  thee ;  or  perhaps  thou  hast  made  thy  confession 
ilready  to  a  younger  ear,  and  we  must  reserve  the  good  father 
:ot  mother  office.  Well,  Ser  Girolamo,  or  Jacques,  or  Deme- 
trius, whichever  it  is  your  good  pleasure  to  be  called,  we 
nrould  hear  the  rest  of  your  story." 

"  Ah,  signore,  it  is  well  nigh  told.  As  I  said,  I  feared  for 
my  own  heart,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  fly. — Thou  got'st  a 
aote  from  me,  Giulio } " 

"Yes,  and  I  marvelled  much  at  thy  sudden  departure,  and 
itill  more  at  thy  continued  sUence." 

"  TJpon  the  day  before  the  appointed  day,  I  returned  to 
Venice,  determined  to  supply  the  money  to  liquidate  the  bond, 
in  case  the  count  should  not  be  in  a  condition  to  pay.    How 

1  arranged  the  matter,  Giulio,  thou  knowest ;  but  why  thou 
didst  not  make  use  of  the  bills  I  gave  thee  I  know  not." 

Oi\iUo  informed  his  friend  of  the  casualty  that  had  befallen 
him,  and  detained  him  in  delirium  till  the  day  was  past. 

*'  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  painful  scene  at  the  Palazzo  Polani 
farther  than  to  say  that,  at  the  moment  your  lordship  had 
appealed  to  me,  and  that  I  was  about  to  disclose  my  fHend- 
%^ip  with  your  son  and  to  decline  the  honour  of  a  hand  which, 
even  were  I  worthy  of  it,  would  not  have  conferred  on  me  a 
heart,  the  sudden  illness  of  the  signers  rendered  it  unneces- 
i^-  We  hurried  firom  the  palazzo ;  but  not  before  I  had 
satisfied  myself,  notwithstanding  my  imcle's  precautions,  that 
it  was  indeed  the  plague  with  which  the  young  lady  was 


seized.  I  had  been  long  in  the  East,  and  had  seen  that  terrible 
scourge,  and  learned  of  a  celebrated  physician  in  Damascus  the 
best  mode  of  treating  it.  Speedily  procuring  the  dress  of  a 
Greek  physician,  I  presented  myself  at  once,  and  had  little 
difficulty  in  procuring  admission  in  the  emergency.  Heaven 
be  praised,  I  was  enabled  to  save  the  lives  of  two  of  the  three ; 
.the  other—" 

"  Ah  !  yes,"  interposed  Giudetta ;  *'  the  other  my  poor 
Giovanna.  But  see.  Signer  Demetrius,  I  have  the  amulet 
which  you  gave  me,  and  it  preserved  me  through  the  whole 
time  of  the  plague— though  I  did  not  understand  all  the 
learned  things  you  said  to  me." 

Girolamo  laughed  gaily. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  flatter  myself  I  spoke  with  due  professional 
unintelligibility.  To-day  I  returned  by  chance  to  Venice,  and 
finding  that  my  good  uncle  had  come  hither,  I  determined  to 
be  present  at  the  last  act  of  a  drama  in  which  I  had  been 
playing  more  parts  than  my  friends  knew  of.  And  now  my 
tale  is  told." 


And  so,  dear  reader,  may  I  say  with  Girolamo,  **  My  tale  is 
told."  '  Yet,  ere  we  take  our  leave  for  ever  of  those  whose 
fortunes  we  have  been  following  through  many  scenes,  and 
for  whom,  I  trust,  you  feel  an  interest,  let  us  follow  those 
fortunes  to  a  close.    As  one  who,  from  the  cliffs,  watches  a 
bark  buffetting  with  wind  and  waves,  now  mounting  on  the 
top  of  the  billows,  now  plunged  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  till  it 
disappears  from  his  view — ^as  such  a  one  watches  with  anxious 
heart  and  strained  eyes,  till  at  length  he  sees  the  vessel  enter 
the  harbour — ^then  his  spirit  is  glad,  and  he  breathes  freely — 
nevertheless,  he  will  surely  hurry  down  to  the  water's  edge 
and  see  the  poor,  storm  and  sea- tossed  voyagers  landed  safely, 
and  entering  their  happy  homes ; — just  so  do  I  hope  that  you, 
dear  reader,  would  see  those  with  whom  we  have  had  to  do 
safe  at  their  destination.    Know,  then,  that  ere  a  month  had 
passed,  Giulio  and  Bianca  were  wedded — the  count  gradually 
retrieved  his  fortunes  and  rose  in  the  state,  an4  finally  became 
one  of  the  Council  of  Ten.    By  a  strange  fatality,  one  of  the 
last  victims  of  the  plague  was  Michaele  Morosini  who  suc- 
ceeded Contarini  as  doge.    His  immense  wealth,  which  was 
amassed  by  the  most  sordid  and  heartless  means,  was  divided 
between  his  relatives,  and  a  considerable  portion  came  to  his 
kinswoman  Bianca.    Old  Pietro  Molo  still  dwelt  in  the  Corso 
degli  Orifici,  to  the  end  a  wealthy  and  an  honourable  banker, 
who  ever  performed  and  enforced  a  contract  with  unflinching 
scrupulosity ;  and  he  had  at  length  the  happiness  to  see  his 
dear  nephew  mated  with  a  noble  fady  of  Milan,  and  per- 
petuating the  name  of  Molo,  which  he  adorned  not  less  by  his 
magnificence  and  liberality  than  he  did  by  the  nobleness  of 
his  nature. 

Three  others  there  are,  to  whom  our  thoughts  may  revert 
with  a  pleasant  interest.  Of  Carlo  Zeno  we  need  not  say  any- 
thing :  his  long,  active,  and  most  adventurous  life  ;  his  peace- 
ful death ;  his  obsequies — magnificent  and  pompous  as  became 
a  great  state  honouring  the  remains  of  her  greatest  son,  and  a 
mourning  people  paying  the  last  tribute  to  their  bravest 
general — all  these  are  matters  of  history,  to  be  found  on  its 
brightest  and  broadest  pages.  The  chronicler  who  turns 
aside  tp  ramble  through  the  byways  of  history,  will  now  and 
then  meet  with  the  name  of  Sir  William  Cheke,  and  find  him 
still  the  soldier  of  fortune,  ever  gallant  and  true-hearted,  till 
at  last  he  sank  down  in  his  harness  upon  the  battle-field,  and 
brave  companions  in  arms  gave  him  sepulture  in  a  foreign 
land.  And,  last  of  all,  stout  Roger  Harrington  failed  not  of 
his  hoped-for  future.  He  won  his  way  back  to  his  own 
Britain ;  and  beside  the  waters  of  his  beloved  Trent,  even  in 
that  pleasant  valley,  through  whose  once  sylvan  solitudes  the 
steam- train  now  thunders  along  upon  its  iron  way — even  there 
the  smoke  rose  once  again  from  his  father's  cottage ;  and, 
sitting  near  to  him  in  the  chimney-nook  of  a  winter's  evening, 
a'  blooming  matron  with  mild  blue  eyes  smoothed  down  the 
yellow  curls  of  their  infant  boy,  while  she  listened  to  the 
happy  yeoman  recounting  his'  soldier's  life  and  the  feats  of 
the  memorable  Wab  op  tbb  Csioooii. 
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PEIZE  nGHTING  IN  CHILI. 


hu  laen  a  good  deal  of  ■oathem  mannen,  Uins 
irriUa  :  —  If  in  Chili  jon  have  the  miBtbrtune  to  eni»Diit«r  an 
■dveraary,  ■who  comei  igi^nBt  jon  with  a  laio  in  his  haod,  Xill 
him,  or,  at  leaM,  wound  him  dangerouilj  ;  olherwiBS  jour  cbm  ie 
bopdeu.  Do  not  bne;  you  will  have  time  (ti  load  your  piece 
before  the  fatal  thong  is  fasteoed  TDuad  ;uar  boilj  ;  it  cornea 
quickly  and  reaches  far.  It  is  the  boa-comitrictar  dartiag  fortli  at 
its  Tictiin  ;  the  haDgman'e  rope  by  vhich  th«  culprit  is  launched 
into  eternity  ;  the  lightning  which  in  a  moment  vrapa  nmod  the 
Iwdy  and  scorohee  it  to  death.  The  boa-congtrictor  may  bare  a 
mnoent  of  generoeity,  the  tiger  and  the  bjama  certainly  bare 
than  ;  the  reptile,  before  deroniing  its  [irey,  may  abandon  it  after 
having  eoiered  it  with  its  Tenomons  saliva  ;  but  the  laa>  is  inexor- 
able, and  when  onee  it  grasps  yon  in  ita  folds,  in  rain  will  be  all 
your  tean,  cries,  and  enti«»tie«. 


hung  ;  anil  one  would  almost  think  the  marrtds  of  di  time  la* 
revived  in  Chili,  for  as  soon  u  the  childrsD  can  ran  aloDe,  thrv 
be^n  to  practise  the  use  of  the  foEO  witii  untiring  aindahr 
When  they  grow  op  to  be  men,  they  engage  in  frequent  mnott 
for  a  Blated  snm.  Our  engraving  repreaeDts  one  of  Oieet.  TW 
reader  will  perceive  that  one  of  tiie  combatants  is  armed  will  i 
mf  Aillo,  or  sharp  steel  blade  set  in  a  handle— in  bet,  a  ^an  •( , 
dagger — and  the  other  with  'a  lazo.  He  may  imagine  tibce  a  i 
likely  to  be  some  desperate  work — the  breast  slabbed,  the  h^s; 
pierced,  the  shoulder  maimed,  or  a  hand  gashed.  Bnt  he  need  1*  i 
under  no  apprehension.  It  is  altogether  a  rose-water  aSth,  \ ! 
delicate  sort  of  duel,  sach  as  Bometimes  takes  pUce  amoni:  yiu.: ' 
ladies  at  school.  Whichever  of  the  two  combatants  first  paim  in 
skin  of  bis  opponent,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  is  eonsidmj  \ 
the  conqueror  and  wins  the  stakes.      Ac«onlingly,    the  due  ttki 


The  Chilian  on  horseback,  with  his  punc&o  over  his  shoulder,  his 
felt  over  his  forehead,  and  his  laxo  in  bis  hand,  is  safe  ngtunst  all 
oppoaition  from  man  or  beast.  The  bull,  the  jaguar,  and  the 
poumas,  may  come  agunst  him ;  but  bnll,  js^aar,  and  poumas, 
must  all  be  vanqoished.  The  one  he  takes  by  the  hnms,  the  next 
by  the  neck,  and  the  third  by  the  leg.  Wielded  by  a  skiljol  hand, 
the  lain  falls  with  onerring  precision  upon  the  part  d(sired.  The 
victim  may  twist  and  turn,  coil  itself  up,  or  streloh  itself  out ;  but 
it  is  all  in  vain  ;  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  hand,  the  7iiio  changes 
its  direction,  slackens  or  increases  its  rapidity,  and,  like  an  eagle  or 
a  hawk  after  its  pray,  it  soon  winds  its  remorseless  folds  round  the 
body  of  the  victim  with  ineitricabU  tenacity. 

The  historians  of  (lie  middle  ages  tell  ns  that  in  the  Balearic 
Islands  a  child  was  not  allowed  to  have  any  breakfi»t  tjll  he  had 
knodted  it  down  with  his  sling  (nun  the  trcea  upon  which  it  was 


good  care  not  to  wound  the  other  with  his  racAilfo,  if  h^  an 
powibly  help  it,  while  the  latter  does  his  best  to  get  a  HCraVk, 
but  nothing  more.  The  ajplity  and  skill  which  they  diKplnj  is 
this  singular  sort  of  contest  is  quite  surprising. 

These  ,  Tise-Gghts  do  not  always,  however,  lerminale  witli<«t 
mischief.  The  Chilian  heart  is  not  exempt  from  pawuon.  It  B 
irritated  by  detwt,  and  when  once  it  ie  pcssessed  widi  the  Ihin^hl 
of  vengeance,  the  loia  and  the  cucAiWo  do  their  work  verj  effeftmllj, 
and  a  neck  is  strangled  or  a  breast  pierced.  In  case  of  deatli,  th«T  , 
is  no  mercy  (or  the. survivor ;  he  is  either  executed,  or  sent  td  tb 
gaJleyi  for  life.  Bnt  the  laxo  oonfhrs  special  priTileges.  It  i>  u  ' 
hononrable,  a  latrician  weapon,  althoogh  only  the  people  ntakt  ii» 
of  it.  The  murderer  who  atnnglfs  with  its  Utong  is  mrely  pur- 
sued :  for  he  has  shed  no  blood,  and  it  is  blood  aloac  that  ooi^ 
totes  s  crime  in  ChiU.  ■-     ' 
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HEKNAK     CORTES     AND     J  Uir-'utlitie  idMlItUi.     Soweelr  ooudou  of 

im,  our  dreuner  puMued  hj«  eouiM  home- 

MKKiotH  liiHtutr  Bbouncla  with  Kubjefla  adupted  alike  for  the      'J'""'^*"'""*^  ^t  he  entered  hi*  "  eyry  home,"  huniedlf 

.inter's  pencil  luid  the  poet'a  |)eti.     There  is  not  a  more  romuitLc      of  the  faith  h»d  eeat  ^.book,  »nd  hanng  duhed  off*  mnim*> 

fry   in  the  wurld  than  the  diBCuviTy  of  tit'a  vast  continent  and  ila       Htrength  and  power  oi  .j,j„j^',  ^jon,  threw  hlnuclf  into   a 

ed  feeling*  of  a  man  who  hw  involTed 
tjond  the  meant  of  extrication ;  he 

Sre  toch  a  depiction  a*  wotild  be 
e,  he  had  long  leaolred  to  autt 
•  .»™ii.  tr.  •:._  sboTB  the  rank  of  a 

ura  that  might  raiie 
eniitj,  by  gaining  a 
ining  the  faTonrable 
I  had  conuneneed  the 
lentt  when  a  diitruat 
ipietion  of  the  beauty 
ai  the  young  bride, 
■".^^f,i  ■  almoit  inclined  to 

■  / --^is^  "^  Ibeae  mooda  that 

■:^^7^P'  *"* — atiAgHag  nnda 

^(V'^B^^  '  '*  **'  deepondmcy, 

'.    T^.^TjS  knocking  at  the  door 

^^^  round,  betield  the  Ut 

■•■  '^^3  iding  before  him, 

'  "^^i^^  dam,"  aaid  Reuben ; 

'^^•'  '  ^"^Ji  panting  with 

--^^&  *ted  chair*  which,  in 

*^^^^  k«n  -  legged  bedstead, 

gred  Hn.  Bniggini. 
-  -^  I  a  tone  of  sympathy, 

Jj  Dg  that  th«y  woe  at 


firel  colonisation  by  the  Spanish  Bettlem  ;  and  the  record  of  the      which  rent  from  English  control  the  great  and  gU 
(nlgrim  father*,  so  toneliing  in  its  quaint  rimplicitj,  never  lacks      eatabliahed  the  republic  of  the  United  Slules. 
interest '  and  fnrther  un  Btill,   when  martial  music  of  European  Hov  sUange  it  se 


this  vaat  continent  alkonld  have 


THE  ILLUSTRAXfED  MAOAZINB  OF  AST. 


A  iRtYWLlMM,  who  hM  wsn  a  good  deal  of  m 
wrilM;  — If  in  Chili  yon   h»TB  the   i  '  " 


hj  the  inhabiUuti  of 
made  to  Suit  ont  tbe 


.dTOPW,,  Who  «>m«  .^ort  jm>  with  J  ^^  ^  ^tt  in  .  land 
him,  or,  at  teart.  woond  hm.  dang^rond,  ^^^  ^^^  ,^^ 

hopde«.     D»-»tfc»^.r»;'*-^»«'Vj;h.„^„gdown.     It  w«, 
befbre  the  latal  thong  u  futened   re  *   " 

qnioklj  and  reachei  far.     It  is  the  bar 
ita  Tictain  ]  t^e  hAngmim^s  rope  by  k  -,  HtatcB, 
into  Bteniity  ;  the  lightning  which  i  jr  dlTined  of  yote." 
ttody  and  ioi>Teh«a  it  to  death.     The  >>elieTed  by  aane  men  ;  so  the 
moment  of  generonty,  the  tiger  and' caa  ruled  in  golden  glory. 
Ih^n ;  tfa«  reptile,  before  dvroniing  i^  ^ndard  of  Castile  and  Leon 
haTiug  iwTfred  it  with  iU  renomoua  »,t,  md  the  Nina  auled  ftrou 
able,  and  when  once  it  graap*  you  Jj  ,l,y  ,ere  filled  with  omena 
yonr  tean,  ctiei,  and  entreaties.       ^^  Colnmbus,  with  hil  deep  and 
'.  him  the  certainty  uf  conquest, 
(  n  arose  a  /more  (or  America,  ■ 
I  of  Europe,  the  eagentaa  to 
new  henuiphere  became  bo 
I  were  in  a  manner  depopn- 
(  and  vhard ;  new  veiaeU 
jy  uf  their  common  biuineas 
;  they  flew  away  like  tunli 
loutit,  were  fall  of  hope  and 

ity,  gave  new  attiactiona  to 
>ro  held  out  a  bright  promise 
'  waa  nid^  was  »  rich  Uiat 
tan  pebbles  as  large  ai  birds' 
in  nets  I  Ramonra  irf  the 
re — where  gold  was  cheaper 
Uon  and  led  to  tin  enterprise 

people  no  longer — as  earlier 

I  and  half-clad  saTageB,  but 
jTing  in  stone  houses.  The 
rtiUty.  Wild  mmoura  wete 
eady  done,  and  >o  a  battle 
of  Coriw.  UoDttsuma,  the 
the  otgect  of  the  Bpaaiarda. 
Lerriew  with  the  king  ;  Uiis 
I ;  hoatilitiea  were  renewed, 

ened  before  them.  Ah  they 
»r  in  the  centre  of  the  plain, 
lit  on  the  iiland  within  it, 
wood  of  dark  old  trees,  and 
monarch^a  signet-ring.  All 
round  about  the  dty  stretched  tiie  white  tents  of  the  people. 

MoDteiuina  reoeiyed  the  Spaniaida  with  kindnesa— «dmitted 
them  into  the  inty,  appropriated  to  their  ase  splaidid  mansions, 
nnpplied  all  their  wants,  and  presented  them  with  oostly  gifts. 
fjhnt  up  in  the  unknown  city,  Cortes  began  to  fear  for  hii  saletj.  A 
bold  expedient  occurred  to  bim.  He  seised  the  person  of  the  king, 
imprisoned  him  in  his  own  pftlaee,  and  so  worked  upon  his  mind, 
that  he  at  length  induced  the  monateh  to  aoknowledge  himself  a 
vassal  ol^pun,  and  engaged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 

The  euunple  of  cruelty  which  Cortes  set  was  bettered  by  those 
whnmhelefibdiind,  when|r«a:Blledto8pain,  The  HezicaDS  rebelled, 
and  on  his  return,  Cortes  found  an  enemy  ready  to  eont«ad  with 
his  own  weakened  forces,  and  hii  people  tboroighly  dispirited. 
Battie  followed  battle.  As  of  old,  the  Mexicans  were  hnnted  down 
like  wild  beasts,  and  the  deep  bay  of  the  bloodhounds  was  heard 
through  the  wintry  nights.  At  last  the  imprisoned  king  was 
bronght  forth,  and  iu  the  preseuce  of  his  subjecta  declared  himself  a 
van^  of  Spain.  It  was  enough — a  piercing  otj  was  taised,  a 
trighLful  battle  eniraed,  and  Uonteiuma  was  the  first  alun.  On 
this  the  MeiitiuiB  (led.  The  aupanrtition  of  their  creed  taught  them, 
that  Hcaveu'i  Tcngeance  must  bli  upon  them,  now  that  their  king 
was  dead  :  so  Cortee  wu  triumphant. 


The  great  effort  of  Cortsa  was  to  raise  the  power  of  Ua  aui'  ^ 
above  tiiat  of  all  the  [nations  of  the  wrth.  For  this  be  aarrfcr^ 
everything,  and  he  had  his  reward.  Spun  was  isitbaa  -d  ha 
heroea  when  the  work  wai  dons .  Colambai  had  diad  of  a  Inbei 
heart— Balboa  the  death  of  a  felon.  What  conld  Cartes  ttftnt 
He  fell  into  neglect.  One  day  he  forced  his  way  throng  the  tnrr. 
which  had  oolleetod  aboot  the  carriage  of  the  soiereisB,  nmsnai 
the  door-sl^  and  looked  in.  Astonished  at  m>  gram  a  bnaA  -' 
etiquette,  the  monarch  demanded  to  know  who  he  waa. 

"I  am  a  man,"  replied  tlte  Hexioan  casqneror,  "  wko  has  f^vi-j 
yon  Bwre  prorimsea  than  yonr  ancestors  have  left  yoo  eitiea '." 

After  this  he  withdraw,  and  and«d  his  life  in  KilitDde. 

More  de^y  interesting,  and  still  more  tontJiing  and  romaaue 
than  the  life  of  Cortea,  is  the  story  of  Captain  John  Snith.  Tt 
of  whom  Smith  wu  one,  had  intended  to  otahliai 
the  old  settlement  of  Sir  Walter  Bakigh;  but  i 
storm  ohanged  their  puipcM,  and  the  emlgnuit  ship  ioatcd  in  ak 
magnificent  Bay  of  Cbesape^e.  The  headlands  at  the  eatruce  a 
the  hay  are  still  called  Cape  Henry  and  C^e  Charles,  uudsb  whir:: 
were  given  to  them  in  honoar  of  King  James's  sons,  rv  the  firw 
arrival  of  the  emigranta.  nie  aspect  of  the  country  w*a  then,  a> 
now,  beautiful  and  dieerin;.  "Haven  and  earth,"  saiys  Smith. 
"  aeemed  never  to  have  agreed  better  to  ftaoie  a  place  fsr  maa'i 
commodious  and  deli^tful  hatstation."  Fifty  mitea  ahon  ih- 
river  was  founded  the  first  permanent  English  setUenKSI  a 
America,  ailed,  after  the  nagning  mmmieh,  Jamestown.  Tb 
nnjnst  aowuatioo  broogfat  against  Smith,  the  raicare  &4ei>dahipi> 
Bobert  Hunt,  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  wanderiaga  tu  tbe  Indiu 
empeRH-,  Powhatan,  a  tall,  sour,  and  athlstie  man,  ab««t  miq 
years  old,  were  the  Bi«t  inddenla  that  oconrred  to  tbe  early  settla* 
Then  disease  broke  out,  |wovisionB  became  aanty,  the  water  wat 
bad,  and  Ae  country,  once  so  beautiful,  seemed  blighted  ■■  • 
moment.  Death  made  sad  havoc  amoig  the  little  eompttoy ;  Bf? 
perished  before  the  end  of  the  autumn,  ^ks  dishonesty  of  Praidia'. 
Wingfield  threw  the  burden  of  the  community  on  Smith,  and  it  ww 
then  that  his  wisdom  and  energy  began  to  display  Ibomselvcs.  Ati 
that  he  did  for  that  coloay  need  not  be  rdated  here.  Anxioas  !■ 
acoomplish  the  great  purpose  of  the  minoo,  he  set  abont  seckin; 
for  a  oommunication  with  the  South  Sea.  liHth  a  spirit  (/  hence 
daring  be  advanced  up  the  river  Chichahominy,  accompanied  b; 
two  Englishmen  and  two  Indian  guides.  Then  it  was  tbat,  after  i 
desperate  resistance,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  ths  Indians.  Hii 
captivity  among  this  tribe  of  Indiaiu  b  a  more  wonderfU  inl 
romantic  ereaA  than  any  otiier  preserved  in  its  Uaditioa.  StTrr 
had  they  seen  a  man  so  brave,  so  wise,  so  calm  and  Klf-poaEEawii 
Indians  ftom  other  Bsttlements  flocked  to  look  on  the  wise  pale-&B, 
and  they  treated  him  with  hoa^utality  and  reverenoe. 

At  last  came  the  tine  when  hia  ttUi  must  be  decided.  The  ;tId. 
warriors  of  the  fbrest,  with  old  Powhatan  in  their  midst,  nt  down  m 
solemn  ooumdi.  They  taw  this  brave  while  man  to  b«  anpttiar  t' 
tbemBelfei;  they  feared  him,  and  determined  on  his  dsath.  Bel 
they  did  not  slay  him  at  onoe.  Days  past  on,  and  the  white  nur 
made  balcheta  and  strung  beads  for  Pocahontas,  the  daoght^r'^ 
Powhatan.  Pocabontaa  waa  a  girl  about  twelre  yean  old,  calM. 
not  unfittingly,  "the  nonpardl  of  the  country;"  and  she  learnt  t> 
listen  to  the  vtnce  of  the  stranger,  and  to  feel  oommiseratioa  fa 
him  in  his  exile  and  approaching  doom.  Then  the  day  came,  n-l 
tbe  boar;  and  within  the  palisade  the  chief,  arrayed  in  all  tt< 
pomp  of  savage  attjre,  sat  down  to  see  the  end.  The  priHooer  vu 
to  <Ue  by  the  blow  of  the  hatchet;  and,  with  hia  hand^  bound, 
knelt  down  beside  the  Mai  log.  His  lip  did  not  tremble,  nor  hu 
eye  quail.  Already  the  axe  waa  uplifted,  when  Pooahontas  spruj 
to  his  tide,  and  as  she  pleaded  with  all  the  energy  and  eloqoentx  tt 
a  loring  heart,  the  grim  warriors  were  turned  from  thnr  purpuK. 
and  spared  his  life. 

The  stem  refusal  of  Smith  to  engage  in  any  attempt  npja  Iht 
people  uf  Jamestown,  his  comasteut  and  nobis  bearing  won  fur  hk 
a  plaoe  in  the  estimation  of  the  Indiana,  and  his  reodence  annHii!! 
them  was  tbe  means  of  establishing  a  friendly  intercourse  Wl>ei 
them  and  the  English  oolony,  Pocahontas  remained  fiiitbful  to  la 
old  Mend ;  and  when  &mine  came  upon  the  emipaala,  she  it  iv 
who  brought  baskets  of  sum  and  other  provisions  for  Smith  and  ia 
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THE    EXHIBITION    PICTURE. 

.ETxsTf  and  aathon  haye  erer  been  prone  to  make  their 
nt  effi>rt8  for  the  attainment  of  fame  and  fortune  in  attio 
titadea ;  a  choice  which  not  only  offers  the  adyantage  of 
leapneas,  but  predudet  all  annoyance  from  lodgers  oyeSrhead, 
>  say  nothing  of  unpleasant  yisits  frt>m  the  landlady  under- 
eath,  especially  where  the  house  happens  to  be  three  or  four 
;ories  high,  and  the  proprietress  suffers  under  the  affliction 
ither  of  asthma  or  rheumatism.  Doubtless,  it  was  for  the 
iirpose  of  securing  either  one  or  other  of  these  advantages, 
lat  our  young  artist,  Reuben  Jessop,  took  up  hit  abode  in  the 
iree^pair-front  of  a  house  in  the  retired  locality  of  Penton- 
ille,  London.  Waiving  all  ceremony,  let  us  introduce  him 
t  breakfast,  seated  before  a  scanty  fire,  suffering  his  toast 
ad  coffee  to  grow  cold  while  absorbed  in  scrutinising  the 
merits  and  imperfections  of  a  half-finished  painting  that  rests 
Q  his  easel,  near  the  window.  It  is  a  fancy  sketch,  portray- 
)g  a  young  female  of  exquisite  beauty,  standing  at  a  window 
pen  down  to  the  floor,  looking  out  upon  a  lawn  from  an 
partment  elegantly  furnished,  and  displaying  a  breakfsst- 
ible  laid  in  a  style  that  exhibits  the  most  exquisite  taste  and 
efinement.  It  forms  a  picturesque  and  fascinating  little 
cene  of  domestic  comfort,  rendered  doubly  interesting  by 
tie  charming  attitude  and  expression  of  the  female,  in  whose 
oontensnce  the  artist  has  happily  and  strikingly  depicted  the 
6nd  and  anxious  gsse  of  a  young  bride,  looking  for  the  return 
f  her  loTcd  companion  from  his  mOmiieg's  ramble.  What  a 
ontrast  to  the  discomfort  snd  desolation  of  the  poor  artist's 
ttic  I  But  such  evils  were  almost  entirely  overlooked  or  for- 
;otten  by  Reuben,  whose  soul  was  absorbed  in  the  pursuit 
f  his  profession.  With  this  intense  devotion,  the  young  artist 
iombined  an  anxious  yearning  for  fame  that  impelled  him  to 
inwearied  study  of  the  rules  of  lus  art,  which  he  pursued  with 
tn  ardour  so  unremitting  as  scarcely  to  allow  himself  sufficient 
ime  for  rest ;  and  as  *'  Uie  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain," 
le  never  felt  the  want  of  relaxation. 

The  following  is  the  incident  that  had  impelled  our  artist  to 
us  present  labour.  It  was  on  a  beautiftil  day  in  autumn, 
rhen  the  lingering  sunshine,  like  the  farewell  of  an  old  friend, 
leems  to  console  us  with  the  assurance  of  only  temporary 
ibsenee,  that  a  group  id  gazers,  who  had  been  drawn  together 
t>y  the  arrival  of  a  wedding  cort^e  at  Marylebone  church,  were 
Blustered  together  on  the  pavement  waiting  to  see  the  bridal 
party  return  to  their  carriages.  Twelve  o'clock  struck,  and  the 
Bomber  of  idlers  had  increased  to  such  a  crowd  that  many 
respectable  persons  stopped  also ;  some  because  they  did  not 
choose  to  be  jostled  among  a  mob,  and  others  in  the  hope  of 
beholding  one  or  more  of  those  glowing  impersonations  of  female 
beauty,  commonly  to  be  found  among  the  daughters  of  our 
gentry  and  aristocracy.  The  expectant  crowd,  among  whom  was 
Reuben,  had  not  to  wait  long  ere  the  wedding  party  made  their 
appearance.  First  came  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  former 
so  heavily  veiled  that  not  only  her  face  but  the  greater  portion 
of  her  dress  vras  completely  hidden.  She  wss  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  hiisband,  a  fine,  noble,  handsome  young  man, 
attired  in  full  military  uniform,  and  accompanied  by  a  veteran 
officer,  the  bride's  father,  a  bluff,  hearty,  jovial-looking  old 
gentleman,  whose  countenance  evinced  such  delight  as  fully 
showed  how  completely  the  marriage  met  with  his  approval. 
And  now  came  a  troop  of  bridesmaids,  all,  not  only  elegantly 
attired,  but  more  or  less  possessed  of  personal  attractions ;  one 
especially,  the  last  of  the  train,  a  dark,  bright-eyed  damsel, 
displaying  a  countenance  so  strikingly  beautiful  as  to  excite 
the  intense  admiration  of  all  the  by-standers,  and  particularly 
of  our  artist,  who,  the  instant  he  beheld  the  maiden,  involtm* 
tarily  expressed  lus  delight  by  exclaiming  rapturously,  *^  What 
a  pofect  Hebe ! "  There  he  stood,  his  eyes  intently  fixed 
upon  her,  as  she  took  her  seat  in  the  bridesmaids'  carriage, 
and  still  he  remained  rudely  staring,  and  endeavouring  to  get 
a  parting  glance  at  his  idol  aa  the  vehicle  drove  ofi^  a  rudeness 
for  which  the  offender  was  to  be  excused  by  his  having  found, 
in  that  enchanting  face  and  figure,  almost  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  style  of  beauty  which  constituted  one  of  the  most 


delightful  of  his  artistic  idealities.  Scarcely  oonsdons  of 
anything  aroimd  him,  our  dreamer  pursued  his  course  home- 
wards, and  the  instant  he  entered  his  "  eyry  home,"  hurriedly 
snatched  up  his  sketch-book,  and  having  daahed  off  a  reminis- 
cent outline  of  the  morning's  vision,  threw  himself  into  a 
chair,  with  the  dissatisfied  feelings  of  a  man  who  has  involved 
himself  in  a  difficulty  beyond  the  means  of  extrication ;  he 
distrusted  his  ability  to  give  such  a  depiction  as  would  be 
worthy  of  the  original.  True,  he  had  long  resolved  to  exert 
his  utmost  skill,  and  endeavour  to  rise  above  the  rank  of  a 
mere  portrait-painter ;  to  produce  a  picture  that  might  raise 
him  above  his  present  poverty  and  obscurity,  by  gaining  a 
purchaser,  among  the  virtuon,  and  winning  the  favourable 
opinion  of  the  public.  Yet  even  after  he  had  conunenced  the 
work  we  hate  described,  there  were  moments  when  a  distrust 
of  his  ability  to  give  a  full  and  faithful  depiction  of  the  beauty 
of  the  original  he  intended  to  represent  as  the  young  bride, 
came  so  strongly  upon  him  that  he  was  almost  inclined  to 
abandon  his  attempt ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  these  moods  that 
we  find  him  at  the  opening  of  our  narrative — suffering  under 
a  sad  misgiving,  amounting  almost  to  a  fit  of  despondency, 
from  which  he  was  aroused  by  some  one  knocking  at  the  door 
of  his  apartment. 

"  Come  in!"  cried  he,  and,  on  turning  round,  beheld  the  fat 
figure  of  Mrs.  Sniggins,  his  landlady,  standing  before  him. 

**  Have  the  goodness  to  take  a  seat,  madam,"  said  Reuben ; 
in  compliance  with  which  invitation,  the  lady,  panting  with 
exhaustion,  sank  into  one  of  the  dilapidated  chairs  which,  in 
conjunction  with  a  rioketty  table,  and  broken-legged  bedstead, 
constituted  the  chief  furniture  of  the  attic. 

**  Them  stain  is  such  a  height  I  *'  mattered  lilrs.  Bniggins. 

**  They  are,  madam,"  replied  Reuben,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy, 
though  at  the  very  moment  he  was  wishing  that  they  were  at 
least  a  story  higher. 

**And  your  rent  is  a  running  up  so,  Mr.  Jessop,"  con- 
tinued his  visitor,  "  and  there's  the  collector  threatening  to 
seize  upon  me  for  taxes." 

*'Dear  me!  what,  seize  upoii  you!"  exclaimed  Reuben, 
scarcely  able  to  suppress  a  smile  at  the  idea  of  so  daring  a 
capture. 

*<Yes;  such  an  exposure  to  the  neighbours,  you  know, 
sir,"  continued  Mrs.  Sniggins ;  *'  when  do  you  think  yon  will 
be  able  to  let  me  have  some  money,  sir  ? " 

"Soon  after  that  painting  you  see  yonder  is  finished,  I 
hope,  madam." 

**  That's  a  very  uncertain  chance,  I'm  afraid,  sir ;  for  people 
has  no  money  to  lay  out  on  pictures.  But  maybe  you've  got 
a  customer  for  it  already  ? " 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  I  had,  madam ;  but  I  hope  to  procure 


one. 


*t 


**  Well,  I  hope  you  will,  I'm  sure,  and  soon  too,  though  I 
really  cannot  wait  for  that ;  you  must  let  me  have  some  money 
this  week — you  must  indeed,  if  it's  only  a  trifle." 

"  I'll  endeavour,  madam." 

'*  Pray  do ;  if  you  can  get  me  half-a-sovereign,  it  will 
materially  help  me  in  making  up  the  man's  money." 

Reuben  promised ;  and  saying  she  should  fully  rely  upon 
his  word,  Mrs.  Sniggins  took  her  departure.  Here  was  the 
pressure  of  poverty,  of  which  he  waa  too  prone  to  be  unmind- 
ful, stimulating  him  to  the  completion  of  his  task ;  for,  in 
order  to  keep  his  promise  to  Mrs.  Sniggins,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  borrow  from  a  friend  who  had  kindly  offered  to 
assist  him  with  his  purse,  that  he  might  not  be  harassed 
while  the  picture  was  in  progress. 

It  was  intended  for  the  Royal  Academy's  ensuing  exhibition ; 
and,  by  slightly  availing  himself  of  his  friend's  generosity,  he 
was  enabled  to  devote  so  much  time  to  the  work,  and  bestow 
such  great  pains  upon  it,  that  it  was  not  only  completed  before 
the  required  time,  but  received  the  highest  encomiums  from 
several  first-rate  judges  of  art  to  whom  he  submitted  it  for 
inspection.  Within  the  time  appointed  for  receiving  the  con- 
tributions of  exhibitors  it  was  sent  in,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Reuben  received  an  official  communication  fh>m  the  Academy, 
informing  him  that  it  had  been  accepted. 


U4  THE  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  OF  ART. 

SCENERY   ON   THE   NILE. 

rHiu  «re  Mvenl  circumittaticm  lyiDaeiMd   with   the  river   Nile,  gaton.     This   bianch   of    Uie   Nile   risea  from    two   fuuntuiB   u 

which  nader  it  one  of  the  raoxt   renuirkable  riTeiB  in  the  worlil.  AbjsaiiUA,  whence  it  flows  on   with  man;  chuiga  uf  dtrectii^  u4 

It<  DUtgnituJe  and  unknown  extent ;  tlie   myntery  which,  in  npite  nuny  iotemiptiong  and  cataracU.      The  While Birer,  no  odlnlfna 

of  all  tbe  gncBsea  of  ancient  writers  and  all  the  eiptorationa  of  the  quantity  of  fine  white  clajamuJl;  coloanng  iu  walen,  ii  lir^jr 

modern  travellers,  atJII  han^  over  iU  origin  ;  ita  periodical  innnda'  and  broader  than  the  other  atream,  and  its  srarces  faave  ne-er  »> 

tiooa,  to  which  Egypt  owes  its  fertility,  and   tbe  inhabitants  thtir  been  discovered,  though  tbe;  aie  with  great  probability  SBp[->nI 

verj  eaiatecce  ;  the  ontraordinary  changes  tliat  take  place  at  these  to  be  Bomewbere  in  the  mountaioB   tf  tbe  Moon.      Alter  tbe  aura 

times,    in  its  colour,  tast«,   and  etTecta   upon  the  health  of  tbi'so  of  these  two  branches,  the  river  flows  Dortfaward  with   many  wiud- 

who  drink  it ;  tbe  singular  animaht  that  froiueul  itH  waters,  such  logs,  until  nt  last  it  enters  tbe  boundaries  of  Egypt  at   Pb^  nt 

as  the  crocodile,  hip|iop'>tamns,  etc  ;  the  great  c'tiea  which  in  olden  miles  from   what  wan  fumierly  calleil  Syene,  bat  now-   bran  tb 

time   lined    ita    bonks;    and    the   m^eatic    remains   of    teinplrs,  name  of  Asaouan. 


lomlB,  pyramid*,  nnd  other  inunnnienlo,  whicli  are  still  to  be  a.rJi  It  is  ;it  tli  =  |.„lut  tlmt  the  btantiful  skelcli,    ot  wiiioJi  >i\;   )..» 

there— idl  these  tl.iNK"  S'»e  a  ae;;ite  of  intcrtst  to  t' e  river,  far  give   an  tngraviu;,    « as  made  by  a  diatingnialied  travrlltr.     Tl.r 

exceeding   that   which    nt  aches  tu  any  other.      It   is    furmtd    by  island  uf  Thila,' isoue  of  the  smallest  of  those  which  are  inter.i.ri>Bi 

tlie    union   of  two   Jong  arms,    which   come  from    the  anulli-e,ist  along  the  course  of  the  Nile,  but   it  is  very  remaHtable  for  l-aol. 

and  sonth-west,    the  former  called    the  Blue  and  the  latter  the  of  aspect.      It  also  poasesses  auroe  interest,  is  having   been  tbe  sjil 

Whit*   River.       The   Blue    River,    which   derives   its   name   from  where  the  French  armydeeisled  fki>ra  theirpnrsnitof  tbe  Maiu,4olii 

its  dart  colour,   was  traeed  t.i  its  oriuin  and  described  by  Paei,  during  Bon»part*'s  expolition  to  Bgjpt.      The    aoldiern  enpnW 

in  ]fil8,  and  was  nfterwards  esplorol   by  Bruce,  who  had  tho  upon  one  oftbose  masaive  sqaare  stonea  found  at  the  entrantp  t' 

foolish   presumption  to   pret*nd  th«t   be  hn<l  by  so  Juing  solved  Egjptian  edifices  and  called  jjgloTir*,  the  dates  of  the  landbtu  oft)-  | 

the  pn,blem  which  1^1  for  ages  baffled  the  skill  of  all  invcsti-  army  and  the  names. of  the  genenJa  airfwmn./.  with  Uiem. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  OP  ART.  Hj 

COBLENTZ. 

BiMirn  oTH  itc  nuns  la  ita  podtioD.     It  U  lutunled  at  the  con-  Venlun,   a.d.    843,   were  diiKuaed  at  an   iniperUl   diet   iu  the 

i-.aae  of  the  Bhine  and  the  Moselle,  v>d  the  Bomuu,  whn  bnilt  a  callieilnkl  M  Cnbleulz.    After  having  fnniitd  part  uf  tbe  kingdom  of 

"tresw    there  thirtaSD  yean  befote  the   Christian    era,    called    it  Lotoulo,  in  pBraosnce  of  tliia  treaty,  Giblenti  wm  re-united  to  th* 

"tflitfTliaf^r  Oot^iKitla.     From  thU  I*tin  appellation,  alightly  empire  of  Qennanj   in   978,   by  Otho   the    Great.      During  the 

'     '     '■  deriTed    Coblend  ;  the  name    by  wLich  the  town  neit  two  Maturiw,    thongh  the  tuwn  ncminally   paaed  into  th* 


occupying  the  same  site  is  now  known.     At  the  time  nhea  Anto-  hands  of  several  posscHSors,  the  inhabitants  gnidnally  adraneeJ  in 

uinua   wnM   his   "  Itinerarium,"   the   fortress  contained  about   a  wealth  and  Ireedoui,  unUI  at  Ico^rth  they  Hnc«eeded  in  completely 

Ihounanil  inhabit«nt«.      After  the  Uonrnns  came  the  Pranks,  whnse  throwing  olT  the  yoke  of  subjection,  anJ   made  (^blenu  one  of  the 

kings  built  a  pftlace  at  Cui\flamlia,  Called  CophetaiKi.     When  the  chief  centres  of  commerce  in  Qennany.      It  eitended,  not  merely 

three  eons  of  Lnuis  the  Dehonnaire  divided  among  then  selves  tlie  Iieluw    Elirenbreitstein,    but  along   the   left  Unk  of  the  Homlle, 

ein{Hre  of  Charlemagne,  the  preliminaries  of  the  famona  treaty  of  where  may  now  l>e  traced  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town. 


IM 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  BIAOAZINE  OF  ART. 


Towudfl  the  end  of  tbe  thirteenth  oentuiy,  the  archbLshops  of 
Tieres  wished  to  fortify  Goblenti,  nominallj  to  protect  it  againgt 
fordgn  attack,  but,  really,  to  increase  their  power  and  reoorer  the 
liberties  which  the  people  had  extorted  from  them.     At  first,  the 
people  were  lather  iayonrable  t-o  the  project,  and  voted  fands  for  « 
the  oonstmction  of  an  onter  wall ;   bnt  afterwards,  seeing  the  snare 
that  was  laid  for  ihem,  they  opposed  it  with  equal  zeal.     The  result 
was,  a  violent  insurrection,  followed  by  a  bloody  war  whidi  lasted 
two  years,  and  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  archbishop, 
under  whose  snooessors  it  remained  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
oentury.     Baudonin  of  Lnxemboni^,  the  last  of  these,  gained  abso- 
lute authority  over  the  town,  but  was  also  its  great  benefiMtor.    He 
surrounded  it  with  fortifications  ;  enlarged  Bhrenbreitstein,  then 
called  Hermannstein ;  built  the  old  bridge  over  the  Moselle ;  de- 
stroyed all  the  castles  within  his  territory  from  which  the  barons 
and   knights    emerged  to  waylay  and  plunder    the    defenceless 
traveller,  and  established  peace  and  order  throughout  the  district ; 
leaving  Goblents  a  flourishing,  if  not  a  free  town.     After  his  death, 
in  1867,  Coblents  experienced  great  alternations  of  fortune.    During 
the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  it  was  thrioe  taken  by  the  Swedes,  the 
French,  and  the  Imperialist  forces.     In  1688,   Boufflers,    having 
fidled  to  take  it,  reduced  it  to  ashes.     During  the  revolutionary 
war  at  the  dose  of  the  last  oentury,  it  was  the  chief  asylum  for 
French  emigrants.     In  1794  it  was  taken  by  Maroeau,  and  made 
the  chief  town  of  a  French  department. 

Sinoe  the  conduuon  of  the  peace  in  1816,  Coblents,  has  belonged 
to  Prussia,  and  it  now  forms  the  capital  of  the  Bhenish  provinces, 
upon  which  France  is  perhaps  not  nnfidrly  suspected  of  looking 
with  an  evil  eye.  The  population  amounts  to  20,000,  or,  if  we 
include  Bhrenbreitstein  and  the  garrison,  26,000.  In  a  military 
point  of  view,  Coblents  is  not  without  importance.  Since  it  has 
been  united  to  Prussia,  much  has  been  done  to  render  it  pvoof 
against  attack,  and  it  is  now  considered  one  of  the  strongest  defences 
of  that  side  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  The  fortifications,  which 
are  constructed  on  the  most  improved  prinoiples,  extend  over  a 
large  space,  and  are  capable  of  containing  as  many  as  100,000  men. 
Bhrenbreitstein,  on  the  other  side  of  the  BUne,  which  is  connected 
with  Coblents  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  being  also  strongly  fortified, 
adds  Btill  further  to  the  strength  of  its  position  as  a  bulwark  of  the 
Prussian  kingdom. 

The  interior  of  the  town  presents  few  objects  of  interest.  The 
old  town — ^that  is,  the  part  nearer  the  Moselle — ^is  rather  animated ; 
but  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  Though  the  new 
town,  which  extends  behind  the  Royal  Gastle—a  building  raised  by 
dement  Wenoeslas,  the  last  bishop-elector  of  Treves — has  r^:u]ar  and 
■traight  streets,  the  number  of  persons  to  be  seen  there  is  so  small  that 
it  appears  at  first  sight  uninhabited.  But,  to  see  Coblents  fisiriy,  it 
la  necessary  to  disembark  from  the  steam-boat,  and  go  behind  a 
frightful  wall,  which,  without  answering  any  useful  purpose,  com- 
pletely hides  from  view  the  quay,  the  Royal  Castle,  the  government 
palace^  splendid  hotels,  and  fine  private  houses.  One  must  also  go 
aeroBS  the  bridge  of  boats  —more  tlian  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length — 
aadaaoend  the  fortreas  of  Bhrenbreitstdn,  or  the  neighbouring  heights 
cf  PfiUTendor^  frt>m  either  of  which  positions  may  be  obtained  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  views  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  At  your 
leet  you  have  the  Rhine,  which  has  only  just  issued  from  the  moun- 
tains, and,  joined  l^  the  Moselle,  rolls  along  the  waters  of  the  latter 
onmingiLed  at  first  with  its  own,  with  graceful  meanderings  at  the  foot 
of  smiling  hills,  which  skirt  its  right  bank  as  fifir  as  the  distant  ehain 
of  mountains  lost  in  the  horiaon.  At  the  junction  ot  the  two  rivers 
Coblents,  enridied  by  her  commerce,  which  is  increasing  every  year, 
seems  already  too  much  confined  by  the  limits  of  the  fortifications. 
Every  quarter  of  an  hour  the  bridge,  over  which  an  incessant  crowd 
of  people  are  passing,  opens,  to  let  either  a  steamer  or  a  number  of 
towing-vessels  go  through.  On  the  left  you  see  Fort  Alexander 
and  Fort  Constaatine  ;  on  the  right  Fort  Francis,  which  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Moselle  ;  and  beyond  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine 
a  vast  plain,  interspersed  with  villages,  extending  westward  and 
northward  as  fiir  as  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Maifeld  and  Eifel. 
'WhUe  beholding  the  cultivated  richness  of  this  undulating  plain, 
one  esnnot  help  calling  to  mind  the  numerous  battles  which  have 
been  fought  there,  from  the  time  when  Cnsar  marched  triumphantly 
over  It  to  the  day  when  Marooau  and  Hoche  were  buried  there. 
Byi»%  in  his  <'  Chllde  Harold,'*  thus  alludei  to  CoUente  :— 


**  By  CoUettts,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  g:re«ftd 
There  is  a  small  and^suoiqile  pyramid, 
Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound ; 
Beneath  its  base  are  heroes*  ashet  htd^ 
Our  enemy's — ^but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honour  to  Maroeau !  o'er  whose  early  tomb, 
Tears,  big  tears,  guth'd  from  the  rough  soldif^**  lid. 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom. 

Falling  for  France,  whose  rights  he  battled  to 


Brief,  brave,  and  glorious,  was  his  young  career. 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and  foc*s. 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  here 
Fray  for  his  gallant  spirit's  bright  repose  ; 
For  he  was  Freedom's  champion,  one  of  those. 
The  few  in  number,  who  hsd  not  o*crstept 
The  charter  to  chastise,  which  she  bestows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons ;  he  had  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o*cr  hin  wept' 


THE    IONIAN    ISLANDS. 

Rionr  and  current  events  have  once  more  given  temporary  intere4 
t)  the  Oreek  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  weak  gs^iLa 
of  revolution  and  piracy  is  being  played.  Much  haa  been  said  >{ 
the  Ionian  Islands,  which  would  fiun  take  part  with  Baaaxa  at  thii 
moment.  Bome  account  of  the  history,  etc.,  of  the  protectorate  m&r 
not  be  out  of  place. 

The  origin  of  the  word  Ionian  is  doubtful.  We  find  lo  giving  Uie  naK«, 
aooording  to  JEsohylus  and  Hyginus  ;  and  lonios  aeeoiding  to  StnJ».'. 
The  ancient  names  of  Corfu  were  m%ny,  while  the  modem  ia  derived 
fi'om  Koruphoi.  Boccaccio  calls  it  Ourfo.  The  aneieni  capital^ 
where  Nausithoos  dwelt — ^is  supposed  to  have  been  mtnatod  on  ths 
promontory  opposite  Bpirus.  There  are  now  no  remains  aave  a  fev 
pillars.  It  is  now  called  Palacopolo,  and  has  many  more  reoest 
antiquities.  There  are  also  remains  of  a  fort  erected  by  Miehad 
Comnenos. 

The  early  history  of  Coroyra  is  veiled  in  uncertainty  ;  bnt  w« 
have  some  evidence  that  a  colony  of  Colchians  settled  there  134V 
years  before  our  era.  In  time  it  became  a  powerful  naticm  through 
its  maritime  supremacy.  Seven  hundred  and  thred  yean  before 
Christ,  the  Corinthians  sent  a  colony,  and  lour  hundred  and  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  Agathodes,  of  Syracuse,  captured  it.  After  b»ug 
oeupied  by  the  Illyrian  queen,  Teuta,  it  fell  into  the  hands  df'the 
Romans. 

In  the  twelfth  oentury  it  passed  from  Manuel  Comnenua,  emperor 
of  Bymnee^  to  Roger  Normannus,  king  of  Sicily,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  Leon  Yitrano,  a  Genoese  pirate.  The  pirate  was 
subsequently  oaptured  and  hanged  by  Pietro  Zane,  doge  of  VenSoe. 

Corfu  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  until  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  despite  repeated  attacks  of  the  Tnrks,  who 
in  171i  bemeged  Corfu  with  80,000  men,  but  were  beatoi  back  bj 
Cteneral  Sehomburg.  The  island  became  French  in  the  early  days  cf 
Bonaparte  ;  but  was  wrested  from  them  in  1799  by  a  Russian  and 
Turkish  force.  It  became  a  republic  protected  by  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  but  was  restored  to  France,  and  then  finally  became  again  a 
republic  under  the  protection  of  Bngland,  whose  ccmmissioner 
rasides  at  Corfu;  "and,**  says  Dod  well,  ''its  little  rebellions, 
murders,  and  intrigues  are  now  at  an  end.*'  The  Turks  called  the 
island  Franoonesia: 

The  snrfiboe  ot  the  island  of  Corfu  is  227  square  mileB,  and  is 
ohiefly  mountainous.  Speaking  of  the  forts,  Dodweli  says  :  "  There 
were  two  forts  in  Corcyra,  one  of  which  was  called  Hjllaihos  by 
Thncydides  ;  and  the  other,  the  great  fort,  designated  by  tjic  same 
author  as  irp^c  &yopdv,  before  the  Agora.  The  mouth  of  the 
former  opens  towards  the  east ;  at  the  entrance  is  a  pointed  rocky 
island  eddied  wov^ueo  vq^n,  or  the  Island  of  Rats.  The  fort  must 
have  been  formerly  ciqMcious  and  good,  and  eheltered  from  erery 
wind ;  but  it  is  at  present  so  filled  up  with  sand  and  mud  that  eves 
small  boats  enter  it  with  difficulty.  The  surrounding  country  i* 
the  most  delightful  that  can  be  imagineid  ;  it  is  encireled  by  hiUs  of 
varied  forms,  which  are  richly  shaded  by  the  deep  verdure  of  the 
olive,  intermingled  with  the  foliage  of  the  orange^  the  pomegnoate, 
the  fig,  the  almond,  and  the  cypress.  Thus  it  has  the  soft  aspect  cf 
a  freshwater  lake,  environed  by  every  rural  charm.  The  viUsge 
of  Obzyada  ii  aitoated  in  the  immediate  vidnity.     There  a  luDpid 
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irbg,  gnabing  ^m  nnder  the  spreading  ahade  of  a  kige  fig-tree, 
nus  ft  rapid  stream  and  tarns  some  mills  at  a  few  paces  from  its 


»» 


oroe. 

With  the  exception  of  the  southern  side^  the  island  blooms  with 
laberant  fertility.  Oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  and 
^8,  grow  to  a  great  siae  and  are  seen  in  each  direction  ;  and  all 
inds  of  fruit-trees  are  dispersed  through  the  extensive  olive-groves, 
ixel  with  the  richest  vineyards.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  all 
ind  of  useful  grain  and  vegetables,  are  produced.  The  mountains 
"e  rich  in  wood.  There  is  the  oak — (BaUinia  and  Eermes)  ;  there 
the  cypnBB,  too,  in  the  plains,  with  palm-trees  and  myrtles, 
isemary,  etc.  Near  the  streams  are  the  rhododaphne  and  tamarisk* 
The  church  of  Saint  Speredion  is  celebrated.  It  is  extremely 
jch  in  the  inside^  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  lamps,  some  cf 
)ld  and  some  of  silver.  The  body  of  the  saint,  clothed  in  splendid 
}beB,  is  preserved  under  the  altar  ;  and  being  one  of  the  principal 
Ireek  saints,  his  shrine  is  said  by  travellers  to  be  visited  with 
reat  voneration. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  a  story  told  by  Homer,  how  a 
liip  was  converted  into  stone  by  Neptune^  and  antiquaries  have  not 
een  above  learnedly  discussing  which  was  the  particular  rock 
bat  Homer  alluded  to.  Qibbon  says  that  Frooopius,  about  the 
ear  549,  was  shown  "  the  petrified  ship  of  Ulysses  ;  but  he  found  it 
0  be  a  recent  fiabrie  of  many  stones,  dedicated  by  a  merchant  to 
upiter  Gasaius.'* 

The  island  is  divided  into  seven  cantons.  The  first  is  Ckvfu, 
Kth  a  town  of  the  same  name,  capital  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The 
own  is  divided  into  dtadel,  town,  and  suburbs.  The  citadel  is 
livided  from  the  town  by  wet  ditches  and  an  esplanade.  It  has 
rithin  it  many  private  houses  and  several  churches,  the  palace  of 
he  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  the  arsenal  and  barracks.  It  is 
lommanded  by  two  strong  castles.  The  town  is  fortified.  It  has 
i  university,  first  opened  by  Lord  Guilford  in  1824.  The  lectures 
ire  delivered  in  modem  Greek.  The  population  of  the  town  and 
niburbs  is  15,000,  of  whom  4,000  are  Jews.  The  rest  of  the  island 
la  dotted  with  towns  of  various  size. 

The  constitution  of  the  island  was  proclaimed  in  1818.  The 
parliament  contained  forty  members,  deven  of  whom  sat  de  jure, 
vhile  twenty-nine  were  elected  by  the  electoral  bodies  of  the  dif- 
ferent islands.  They  mt  for  five  years.  Electors  and  elected  are  of 
the  noble  class*  The  island  has  three  classes — the  nobles,  the 
burghers,  and  the  peasants.  The  burghers  and  peasants  have  net 
even  a  vote.  This  part  of  the  constitution*  was  copied  from  the 
ooMtitution  given  in  1803  by  the  Kussians. 

The  senate  has  five  members  and  a  president,  the  latter  appointed 
by  the  Bnglish  government,  the  others  elected  by  the  parliament, 
which  passes  laws  in  ^the  same  way  as  in  the  mother  country,  the 
Lord  High  Oommissioner  standing  in  the  place  of  the  crown.  The 
whole  population  of  the  seven  islands  is  225,000  or  thereabout, 
and  yet  this  restless  little  nation  wants  to  be  independent,  which  is 
simply  impossible.  The  trade  is  considerable  for  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  present  century  the  place  was  greatly 
infested  by  pirates,  particularly  the  canal  of  St.  Maura,  but 
British  rule  soon  put  a  stop  to  this  nuisance.  Parja  is  a  rocky 
place  with  a  conaideiable  town,  where  very  fine  oranges  are  to  be 
foond.  It  is  curiously  built.  It  stands  on  so  steep  a  rock  -that  the 
bouaes  are  seen  rising  one  above  the  other.    The  streets  are  narrow 


and  dirtr,  but  the  InhabitKitti  tn  muikable  fi«r  personal  beauty. 
A  small  stream,  five  yards  broad,  enters  the  fort,  coming  down  from 
hi  Id  andsarage  hills,  above  gloomy  and  wild,  below  mottled  with 
verdure  and  cultivation.  Cottages,  vineyards,  and  orange-groves, 
together  form  a  perfectly  enchanting  scene. 

Santa  Maura  was  formerly  joined  to  the  shore  of  the  continent, 
but  is  believed  to  have  been  artificially  separated.  It  is  an  unhealthy 
place,  though  the  plague  has  not  appeared  since  1742.  Near  here 
is  the  Lencadian  promontory.  The  island  of  Santa  Maura  is 
inhabited  by  Greeks  and  descendants  of  the  Venetian  conquerors. 
The  two  languages  are  spoken  in  the  upper  circles.  It  produces 
grain  enough  for  half  the  year,  and  wine,  oil,  salt,  and  dye  are  eX' 
ported.  The  inhabitants  consume  their  own  butter,  honey,  wool« 
wax,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  pomegranates,  apples,  and  other 
fhiits.     The  red  dye,  which  is  animal,  is  valuable. 

Ithaca  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  islands  from  our  early 
classic  studies.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Ulysses,  and  how  admirably 
does  he  paint  the  description  of  the  approach  to  the  island. 

"  Far  iVom  the  town  a  spacious  fort  appears, 
Sacred  to  Phorcy's  town,  whose  name  it  bears : 
Two  craggy  rocks  projecting  to  the  main. 
The  roaring  wind's  tempestuous  rage  restrain ; 
Within,  the  waves  in  softer  murmurs  glide, 
*  And  ships  secure  without  their  hawsers  ride." 

In  the  time  of  Homer  the  island  was  covered  by  trees,  but,  as  else- 
where in  Greece,  these  have  disappeared,  and  reduced  rivers  to 
rivulets,  the  connexion  between  wood  and  water  being  well  known. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Fountain  of  Arethusa  ?  It  is  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  The  water,  which  is  clear  and  good, 
trickles  gently  from  a  small  cave  in  the  rock  covered  with  smooth 
and  fenny  moss.  It  has  formed  a  pool  four  feet  deep,  agunst 
which  a  modem  wall  has  been  built  to  prevent  its  overflowing  ; 
after  oozing  through  an  orifice  in  the  wall,  it  fislls  into  a  wooden 
trough,  placed  there  for  cattle. 

Zwte,  or  Zaponthos,  contains  40,Q00  inhabitants.  It  produces  the 
Corinth  grape,  or  currant,  so  much  prised  in  this  country.   It  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  pitch-spiings,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.     The  well 
whence  the  bitumen  is  now  drawn  is  near  the  sea.    It  is  five  feet  in 
diameter,  and  three  or  four  deep.     This  does  not  correspond  with 
the  description  given  by  Herodotus  ;  '*  but,"  says  a  traveller,  '*  two 
furlongs  frx>m  the  shore  is  a  spot  with  which  his  description  cor- 
responds.    This  space  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  a  circular 
wall  about  seventy  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is  indeed  for  the  most  pert 
filled  up  with  earth  ;  but  three  or  four  small  pits  of  considerable 
depth  are  encircled  by  the  enclosure,  within  which  the  ground  is  fer 
more  tremulous    than  that  which  surrounds  the  first-mentioned 
fountain.     These  indications  lead  me  to  believe  that  this  must  have 
been  the  situation  of  the  pit  described  by  the  historian  ;  and  it  is 
singular  that  on  this  spot  the  tedious  process  of  extracting  the 
bitumen  is  still  in  some  measure  the  same  as  that  which  he  has 
described  ;  and  the  same  kind  of  instrument  is  employed.     In  both 
these  springs  the  bitumen  is  produced  in  a  pure  and  perAct  state, 
rising  in  large  bubbles  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  is  so 
impregnated  with  it^  that  it  reflects  a  most  beautiful  variety  of 
colours." 

The  people  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  chiefly  Ghreeks,  bear  a  vety  low 
character  in  the  Bast.  They  are  wanting  in  education,  and  are 
said  to  be  cunning,  revengeful,  and  discontented* 
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ttLt  JBlLOtS  lK>0. 

**  0  beWaM,  my  }§fd,  of  jealousy ; 
It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  make 
ThemeatitfiBedson." 


Iaoo  was  right  fer  once.  Nothing  makes  a  man  more  wretched,  feel 
more  unutterable  terror,  and  do  more  absurd  or  abominable  things, 
than  jealousy.  When  it  once  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  all 
happiness  is  fer  ever  gone;  the  world  becomes  accursed,  life  a 
borden  toe  bitter  to  be  borne.  Man  delights  not,  nor  woman 
either*   Jealouqr  plays  strange  pranks  with  mortals.   You  go  to  tea 


with  the  friend  o^  your  bosom,  tnereiy  to  talk  a  litUe  scandal  anJ 
eat  a  few  muffins,  when,  somehow  or  other,  the  green-eyed  monster 
steps  in  uninvit<>d.  and  you  hurry  from  the  room  with  an  indignant 
step  and  an  uching  heart.  You  take  your  adored  Julia — to  whom 
you  have  writien  so  many  sonnets,  for  whom  you  have  ^;one  to  so 
much  expense— to  the  Falls  or  Saratc  ga,  for  a  day's  fresh  air^  and  iit 
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the  mum  wrruge  liti  a  fine  gentlemkidj  jvung  fellow  vith  the  clenahed  fiit,  ai  if  to  keep  his  hud  is  till  be  had  as  opportnii  4 

claar  skin  and  liaodiome  fottares  which  all  vamen  loTe  to  >««;  exerdnog  it  Qpan  the  festurea  of  Hme  otktr  gatitlemaii.     And  la 

aod  beoaiue  he  'paja  your  adored  Bome  fev  attentioDS,  which  ehe  Sqaaere  toa*ed  her  bead  vith  mch  indignaUoo,  lliat  the  gin  1 

reoeiTCB  with  the  mild  coqnetry  that  it  part  and  parcel  of  fanule  wind  raiaed  b;  (he  mnltitodininiB  curie  m  motion  Dearlj  Un  Ik 

honian  nature,  joa  ait  rnmlDg  all  the  while,  eiecraUng  the  trip,  candle  out. 

wiebing  joa  had  stopped  at  home,  thinking  ifour  channer  the  mcmt  "  '  1  nerer  bad  audi  luek,  reallj  1'  eidaimed,  c«|ucttiBhlj,  £• 

heartless  of  her  sex,  and  all  the  while  oonugniDg  the  innocent  caoae  Price,   after  another  hand  or  two.     ■  It  is  all  along  of  jf,  lb. 

ofoffeoce  toa  looalitjrunmentionable  to  ear*  polite.   Oan  oor  readen  Hicklebjr,  I  think.    I  ahoold  like  to  have  yon  for  a  partner  tlnit' 

forget  the  little  lea-partj  at  DathebofB  Hall,  in  the  abaenoe  of  the  "  '  I  wish  joa  had.' 

respected  proprietor  thereof!    It  in  a  fine  specimen  of  jeabnay.  "  'You'll  have  a  bad  wife,  diongh,  if  you  alwava  win  at  tar:-.' 

Kicholaa  Nickleby,  Miaa  Squeera,   Miaa  Price,  and  her  betrothed,  sud  Uiaa  Price. 

John  Brodie,  ait  down  to  ■  game  at  cards.      Miai  Prioe  becomes  the  "' Not  if  your  wish  ia  giati6ed,' replied  Nicholas  ^   laomiRl 

partner  ot  Nicholas.     The  immortal  Bui  shall  tell  the  reat : —  shall  bsTe  a  good  one  in  that  ease.' 

"The  deal  fell  to  Nicholas  and  the  hand  preapered.  "  To  see  how  Miss  Squeen  loeaed  her  head  sod  the  cun-beu 

"  'We  intend  to,  win  BTeiything,'  said  be.  flattened  bis  noae  while  this  conictaatioD  wa«  csrrying  on.   Ilicii 


■"  Tilda  Aa*  won  Bonietbing  sbe  didn't  cipect,  I  tbiak  ;  haven't  have  been  worth  a  Mualt  annuity  to  have  beheld  that,  \tt  •!■'.■ 

jun,  dear  I"  said  Uin  Squeera,  malidonaly.  Misa  Prioe'a   evident  joy  at  making   them  jealons,    and  Nk*.L 

'"Only  a  down  and  eight,  love,'  replied  Miaa  Price,  affecting  to  Nickleby'a    happy    unconBciousneaa   of  making    anyWi    vikk- 

lake  the  queetiOT  in  a  literal  eeune.  fortable." 

'"  How  dnU  you  are  to-night!'  auwi-ed  Mim  Sqneers.  8i)  much  -fur  jealouay  in  tbe  human  animal.     The  jaiMj  •' 

"'No,  indeeil,' replied  UiBaPriue;  '  1  am  in  excellent  spirits.      I  Othello  l*k«B  a  gnmder  form  ;  the  jealooiy  of  Hiaa  Squeen  in  UjI 

»>■  thinking  j«m  leemed  out  uf  «>rU. '  of  common  erery-daj  life.     The  one  is  tragedy,  the  other  i>  .  dm, 

•"Mal'criedMiMSqueers,  biting  ber  lipa,  and  trembling  with  This  enda  in  a  cry,  that  in  blood.      The  one  is  a  summer  dooi  ik 

very  jealousy.     'Oh,nor  other  a  tbundersloon  with  death  and  deeoUUon  in  it*  track.  iJBk 

"  '  That's  weU,'  remarked  Uua  Prioe.     '  Your  bair'a  coming  out  natnrec  can  feel  the  one,  onlj  colossal  one*  the  other.     Bol  lo  ii 

ufcnri,  dear.'  mildest  fbim  it  is  an  unpleasant  omnpaniou.     It  make)  nw  la 

"'Never  mind  me,' tittered  HisaSqnearBi 'you  had  better  attend  sonr  and  your  muffin  indigestible.     It  spoils  your  goodlooluui 

to  jonr  partner.'  the  amnaenents  of  tbe  evening.     Oh,  reader,  beware  of  jajnai- 

■"Tbank  yon  fcr  reminding  her,'  Said  Kicholaa  ;    'so  she  bad.'  we  wmrt  quote  BhakapMre  attain— "  it  is  the  pwo-ve'l  »»K 

_    "  The  Torksbiremaa  flattened  hia  nose  once  or  twice  with    his  which  makes  (lie  meat  it  feeds  on." 
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Tow  for  jealowf  in  dog*.  In  geaeni  it  ii  u  imtionftl  u  that 
(he  SmithB  and  Jmim'b  of  real  lifo.  Cnu  ve  uj  more )  Fnr 
siie«,  ks  tmr  artJit  hta  pot  it.  A  joung  girl,  innocent  nf  mom 
gamiia  objecili  of  sttnetioa  at  prewnt,  nr,  ns  HncauUj  sin^fi, 


angrj  and  j«a]oni 
not  pet  him  the 
inatcAtI  nf  nnarlii 


whiliit.lie  en 


M,  Icnmcd 

arroiuided  b;  bsr  darling  peta  :  a  kitMn  lull  of  li;eliuess  and 
J  ;  a  oat  all  nutenuJ  affection  ;  ■  monkey  dtBpwsd,  im  monkejs 
leraUy  arei,  to  make  themselves  as  agreeable  as  the;  posuUf  can, 
Lhis  mpeet,  at  l«a«t,  ihowing  how  different  tbej  are  tu  men. 
ly  nhoald  Uiej  not  all  be  bappy — happy  as  the  fiunily  of  Irirda 
1  bcaatH  exhibited  duly  to  an  admiring  public  in  Trafalgar: 
laie,  Iiondoa  !  Happy  aa  we  are  all  to  1«  in  Mr.  Robert  Owen's 
w  Moral  World  ?  Why  not!  we  repeat.  The  anewer  ie  soon  giieo, 
■e  look  at  the  pietore.    There  is  a  dog — rertiiiuty  not  tlie  sort  nf 


he  ia,  has.  no  caose  for  it.  The  .maiden  will 
■  nor  tore  him  the  lesa.  Shs  would  be  glad  if, 
md  Bhoving  hii  teeth  and  making  the  monkey 
rould  join  them  in  their  play,  and  be  happy 
lake  the  beat  of  the  little  span  of  tim«  he  calU 
his  life.  But  he  will  not  do  an,  absurd  jealons;  preTsnti  him. 
Why  the  dog  is  almort  as  foolish  as  many  men.  Let  us  no«  torn  to 
uur  second  cngraiiug,  which  represents 


"  Oh.  whither  are  we  driren 
Wiih  the  Tapoun  all  aroui 
Kol  a  light  i*  in  ibc  sky,  i 


ir  thcw 


and  the  breakers  on  our  Ih  ^ 
a  light  ii  on  the  tea  : 

Ah  ms  I  ah  me  ! 
We  are  hurried  1o  our  doom.     Oh,  how  wild  and  how  (trong 
Are  the  billowi  on  tthow  bosom  we  arc  beating  along ! 
And  the  tcropcit  he  is  callins  (hnrk,  how  terrible  hii  long  ') 
For  thee,  for  me. 


d"g  a  girl  ihoiild  love,  bnt  ladies  do  lake  strange  thingii  to  their 
lnAinia  at  times— a  dog  of  ill-bi-eeding  and  sadly  degenerate,  that 
Xets  jcnions  because  erery  one  else  in  happy,  and  tluit  cannot  forgive 
iU  little  mistress  her  niunten^onal  neglect,  and  he  slinvs  his  ill- 
aatnre  by  ranting  it  on  Jacko,  who  baa  done  nothing  to  denerve  it 
hejond,  perhaps,  playing  off — as  monkeys  are  wont  to  do— a  harm- 
less practical  joke.  It  is  a  sad  thing  such  dogs  exist.  It  u  a  pity 
that  dogs  cannot  rise  superior  to  such  petty  feelings,  and  take  more 
COtaprehensiTe  riews  of  life.  "  Love  to  beings,^'  said  Edwards — 
and  Qodvin  repeated  it  in  his  "  Foliticsl  Justice,"  a  book  which 
was  to  have  upset  the  world,  but  which  now  sells  (or  waits 
paper — "  is  virtne."  Biidently  the  dog  of  onr  {nature  does  not 
think  so.  He  takes  a  very  different  liew  of  rirtue.  It  simply 
cunsists  in  lore  to  himself;  W«  fesr  the  idea  is  too  common.  That 
it  is  not  confined  (o  dogs,  but  extends  to  men  as  well.    Yet  the  di^. 


The  thunder  iii  awakennl— he  ix  talking  tfl  the  night; 
And  see  what  romoth  flnodiiiR  down  in  caUracti  of  light : 
Ti»  hi<  parnnwur,  the  lightning— ihs  withcrcth  my  sight. 


•.  ahm 


Su  ciifga  Barry  Cornwall.  We  can  aliuoat  realise  the  scene.  The 
stout  strong  ship  drilUng  away  without  rudder,  dismasted,  robbed 
of  all  her  finery,  an  utter  wreck  ;  despair  in  the  fsoes  of  her  orew, 
some  of  whom  curse,  seme  of  whom  pny,  and  some  of  whom  seek 
in  intoxication  to  forget  the  terror  of  tiie  hour  and  to  bus  the 
destroyer  Death.  When  that  good  ship  was  launched,  it  was  on  a 
bright  anmmer  day.  Thousands  came  to  see  the  sight.  Beauty,  in 
the  shape  of  woman,  named  her ;  and  caimous  rowed,  and  Sags 
waved,  and  drums  beat,  and  the  people  cheered,  as  aha  made  her 
way  to  the  eleuKnt  on  which  fur  a  time  she  aeemed  so  proudly  and 
sn  securel;  to  float.     And  then,  with  a  cargo  rich  and  rare,  and 


IM 
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with  seftmen  known  for  expoienoe  Mid  akiU,  and  with  plM»eni;fin 
hop«folly  leftTing  the  old  bnd,  where  oompetitiom  is  rifo  and  erery- 
thing  ▼aloable  bnt  roan,  lor  more  congenial  dimes,  ahe  gaily  left 
the  port  as  if  danger  was  an  idle  dream.  Bnt  the  storm  eame,  and 
the  giant  w^res  arose  in  their  fniy,  and  nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
hhusk,  iron-bonnd  coast,  to  toneh  which  was  death,  and  the 
gallant  bark  became  a  hideous  wreck. 

**  Then  rose  from  »ea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell; 
Then  shriek  *d  the  timid  and  stood  still  the  braye ; 
Then  some  leap*d  OTcrboard  with  dreadful  yell, 
An  eager  to  anticipate  their  graTe ; 
And  the  sea  yawned  around  them  as  a  hell.** 

It  is  the  hour  of  the  power  of  death.  There  is  no  hope,  fiearen 
and  earth  alike  seem  to  refuse  their  pity  and  their  aid.  The  only 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  dying,  as  one  after  another  they  are 
swept  away,  is  the  roar  of  the  everlasting  sea»  as  sullenly  and 
relentlessly — sparing  neither  sex  nor  age,  neither  the  tenderness  of 
woman,  man  in  his  prime,  nor  the  gray  hairs  of  age — ^it  rents  its 
irresistible  rage.  Like  death,  you  can  neyer  satiate  the  sea.  Its 
cry  is  still,  ''More !"  Down  in  its  deep  lie  the  loved,  the  beautiful, 
the  young — ^the  great,  the  pure,  the  good.  It  has  gathered  to  itself, 
and  holds  with  a  miser*8  clutch,  the  gems  of  act,  the  treasures  of 
nations,  the  jewels  of  imperial  diadems.  Oh,  what  a  reyelation 
will  that  be,  when  the  command  shall  go  forth,  and  the  sea  shall 
give  up  its  dead  ! 

But  the  ^Teck'  to  which  we  have  referred  shall  yet  have  its 
chronicler.  One  victim  is  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death.  The 
sacrifice  of  life  is  not  complete.  One  escapes  the  common  lot.  The 
dog,  fidthfttl  to  his  master  when  all  other  ties  are  broken,  when  all 
other  obligations  are  torn  asunder,  rescues  him  from  a  watery 
giave.  Possibly  just  as  he  was  sinking,  just  as  he  had  become 
helpless  and  weary,  his  faithful  companion  bears  him  to  safety  and 
life  once  more.  Such  cases  are  not  isolated:  we  have  heard  of 
them  times  without  number.  They  teach  us  that»  if  man  be  but 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  many  of  the  animals  in  faithfulness 
and  courage  are  but  little  below  man. 

And  so  our  hero  is  once  more  restored  to  life.  He  lies  there  all 
consciousless  and  seemingly  dead.  But  life  will  come  back  to  him ; 
the  red  blood  will  dance  in  his  veins  as  of  old ;  he  will  wake  up  as 
from  a  fiearful  dream.  Once  more  he  will  rejoice  himself  in  the 
light  of  the  sun  and  in  the  society  of  his  fellows ;  the  world,  with  its 
charms,  will  appear  to  him  as  attractive  as  ever.  In  a  short  time, 
it  may  be  that  all  the  terrors  of  the  scene  through  which  he  has 
passed  may  be  completely  erased  from  his  mind.  Such  is  human 
nature.     **What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !** 

Hen  who  have  been  on  the  point  of  drowning^  and  have  been 
saved  just  before  the  silver  cord  was  loosened  and  life  became 
extinct^  have  told  us  that  in  the  last  moments,  before  consciousness 
was  gone,  all  the  buried  past  rose  before  them  in  all  the  reality  and 
majesty  of  life.  Then  came  back  to  them  childhood  with  its 
innocence,  the  mother  with  her  love,  the  father  with  his  manly 
caie,  the  brotherly  companionship,  the  sisterly  caress.  Then  came 
back  to  them  the  passionate  love  of  early  youth,  the  very  smiles 
and  words  perhaps  of  one  long  sleeping  in  her  quiet  grave.  All 
that  they  had  ever  thought,  or  felt,  or  done,  or  said,  seemed  at 
that  moment  to  come  back  to  them  at  once.  If  we  remember 
aright,  De  Qnincy  states  that  this  was  the  case  with  him,  in  his 
* '  Gonfiessions.**  One  moment  seems  sufficient  for  the  review  of  a  life. 
With  what  a  lightning  glance  must  the  mind  review  the  past !  We 
donH  forget  things;  we  ^y  bury  them.  They  lie  in  our  hearts 
awaiting  a  resurrection  mom.  And  that  body  snatched  from  death 
has  just  passed  through  such  a  crisis.  Out  in  that  roaring  sea, 
with  angry  winds  singing  in  his  ears,  or  the  shrieks  of  the  dying 
borne  onward  on  the  gale,  he  may  have  heard  the  village  bells  of 
his  boyhood  sounding  for  Christian  worship ;  or  he  may  have 
listened  to  his  mother's  voice ;  or  it  may  W  that  his  own  little  ones, 
sleeping  safe  on  shpre,  may  have  come  and  whispered  in  his  ears ; 
or  that  in  fiuicy  he  may  have  clasped  once  more  to  his  bosom  the 
wife  of  his  youth,  and  he  may  have  sunk  down  pleasantly,  with 
peace  in  his  heart  and  a  smile  upon  his  lip,  forgetful  all  the  while 
of  the  death  following  in  his  wake.  Drowning  man,  we  are  told, 
are  Bljaian  dreams. 


Wall,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that\he  seemingly  lifideas  ct<pf«  ^ 
may  find  the  waking  up  equally  pleasant^  and  thai,  be  will  W^ 
the  noble  animal  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his  life  in  s  cju 
manner.  That  dqg  should  be  iLepi  in  clover  for  the  rest  i^  | 
days;  he  should  wear  a  brass  collar;  he  should  be  intrr«iQiv,i| 
the  best  company ;  he  should  become  an  honorary  member  xi  tj 
Boyal  Humane  Society ;  his  portrait  ahonld  i^ipear  in  tL«  ii 
Exhibition.     Why  not!    Every  dog  has  his  daj. 

In  conclusion,  our  engraving  suggests  two  remarka.  0«r  fim  j 
that  Horace  was  right  when  he  says,  that  he  was  a  buidu 
who  first  trusted  himsdf  at  sea.  Our  second  is  more  pzad^ 
When  you  do  go  to  sea,  be  sure  and  take  a  Life  Preserver  vith  >.i 
If  it  be  possible,  let  it  be  a  fine  powerful  dog,  soch  s*  ve  h\ 
engraved. 


PORTSMOUTH  DOCKYARD. 

Op  all  the  interesting  sights  in  and  about  Portsmouth,  \*-{y^ 
there  is  none  so  interesting  as  this  immense  estabUshmoit ;  uid  }\ 
perhaps  none  is  so  difficult  to  describe  or  to  convey  an  kkt  fit  j 
print  as  this  same  dock-yard.  Wherever  we  turn  there  k  »£.! 
thing  to  strike  us  with  wonder.  The  great  dimensions  of  ererrx^ji 
around ;  the  yard  itself  seeming  like  a  manufiMsturing  torn ;  \\ 
immense  ships  upon  the  stocks  in  course  of  building ;  ihe  sdcImj 
lying  along  in  a  continuous  line  of  five  or  six  abreast,  and  <>f  «■  i 
400  or  500  feet  in  length,  and  some  of  them  weighing  npvsrtki 
five  tons ;  cables  to  match  these  anchors,  some  of  them  t]i«  thit^ 
ness  of  a  man's  waist ;  the  masts  lying  along  the  fic«r  d  Hi 
Hast-hoQse,  showing  themselves  in  their  true  size,  no  longer  ly-kiii 
the  slender  rods  we  foncy  them  when  seen  in  the  ships ;  whik  ib 
*'tops,**  those  small  (?)  platforms  placed  at  the  junctioQ  af  ^ 
lower  mast  and  the  top-mast,  upon  which  it  has  often  msde « 
giddy  to  see  sailon  standing,  we  now  find  to  be  Urge  enough  Ui 
very  comfortable  quadrille.  Everything  seems  magnified.  "Mid 
ning  the  yards,"  too,  we  had  always  looked  upon  as  a  spede  i 
tight-rope  performance ;  to  see  the  sailors  standing  upright  on  this 
mere  bits  of  stick,  as  they  appear,  and  never  fisUing  off)  K«De^ 
wonderful.  But  that  is  over  now.  We  saw  at  the  dock-yiri 
several  of  these  yards  lying  about.  Wonderful  to  stand  nprigfct  d 
those  great  beams  of  timber !  Nonsense ! — we  could  trot  a  bcrv 
along  a  considerable  portion  of  their  length,  and  think  no  kdaI 
things  of  our  horsemanship  after  all. 

But  let  us  proceed  with  our  inspection  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  this  truly  wonderful  establishment. 

Close  to  the  entrance  gate  is  situated  the  Mast-house.  Here,  % 
its  name  implies,  the  immense  masts  of  which  we  have  sp>i(i 
above  are  made,  and  also  the  yards,  bowsprits,  etc.,  for  rbipK 
These  yards  and  masts  are  of  necessity  made  of  several  sepsiik 
pieces  of  timber,  which  are  accurately  joined  together  ud  tkei 
hooped  with  iron,  the  hoops  being  put  on  while  hot,  so  tluit  w 
contraction  of  the  metal  on  cooling  compresses  the  whole  ixatA^ 
together.  Hanging  up  in  the  Mast-house,  the  lovers  of  rdirs  mir 
feast  their  eyes  upon  what,  with  this  ofilcial  guarantee,  we  myfm 
we  must  consider  to  be  a  genuine  piece  of  the  wreck  of  the  Ronl 
Oeorge,  sunk  at  Spithead  on  the  29th  August,  1782.  We  w  ^* 
suppose  this  to  be  genuine,  and  as  such  must  look  upon  it  as  i 
rarity ;  for  it  is  a  pretty  well-established  fiact^  that  enough  valkio^- 
sticks,  snuff-boxes,  and  other  articles  have  been  manufactured  froa 
''genuine  pieces  of  the  wreck  of  the  Boyal  George'*  to  bnild  tvo rr 
three  ships  of  the  sise  of  that  vessel.  However,  whether  this  t^ 
genuine  or  not  matters,  we  suspect,  but  little ;  there  are  thing* 
awaiting  our  inspection  &r  more  interesting  than  any  old  weather- 
beaten  log  of  wood,  though  it  were  proved  to  be  a  geniuBe  TSt(^ 
the  Argo  itself,  with  a  bit  of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  be  seen  adh«rio£ 
to  it. 

Ijeaving  the  Mast-house  and  proceeding  to  the  left — or,  if  onr 
readers  prefer  our  fpeaking  geographically — to  the  west,  w«  see  r 
extensive  pile  of  buildings,  upon  the  top  of  whidi  is  a  lofty  nmi 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  semaphore.  This  instrument— a  ralh 
interesting  relic  now  -something  to  show  us  what  telegraphB  vi^ 
before  the  very  lightning  was  made  to  carry  our  thoughts  aloo^  x^ 
magic  wire ;  this  instrument^  we  say,  still  may  be  seen  thnviai 
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rukH  out  in  ih«  strangest  forms,  m  if  deelaiming  fieroely  against 
rieity  for  taking  away  its  business,  while  it  telegraphs  messages 
le  shipping  in  the  harbour  and  at  Spithead  (for  which  purpose  it 
» w  eHiplojed),  and  defies  the  eleotric  wire  to  interfere  with  that. 
pile  of  buildings  beneath  the  semaphore  consists-  chiefly  of  the 
^ng. house  and  tiie  Sail-maker's  loft. 

I  the  former  of  these  we  see  the  workmen  basily  engaged  in 
^K  together  the  rarious  ropes,  blocks,  and  all  the  infinite 
etie3  of  articles  comprised  under  the  name  of  rigging.     There 

also,    stores  here,  where  the  *' fitted  rigging"  is  kept,  to  be 
\y  when  i-equired. 

ti  the  Sai1-maker*8  loft  we  see  the  canvas  cut  out,  sewn  toge- 
:.  bound,  the  ropes  sewn  around  the  edge  of  the  sail ;  and,  in 
,  the  whole  business  of  sail-making.  Here,  too,  the  same 
in<^  of  bigness  seises  the  mind,  and  the  men  sitting  down  sewing 
^  i'limense  masses  of  canvas  with  a  needle  and  thick  twine, 
lok  us  as  being  in  most  admirable  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
fcblishuient.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  we  might  &ncy  the 
rkiueu  a  race  of  Gullivers  who  had  fallen  somehow  amongist  the 
•  Kit  jiiHgian  workshops,  and  the  group  before  us  seemed  to  have 
keil  up  some  fi^ir  lady^s  needlework,  on  which  they  were 
a^il  ^'ith  all  their  might.  In  one  room  we  saw  a  lot  of  boys 
A:lLing  away — ^tbese,  we  were  informed,  were  naval  apprentices, 
o  were  sent  there  to  leam  to  sew  and  to  mend  sails — a  very 
uisite  acoompliahment  sometimes.     In  this  same  building  there 

also  stores  of  s^ls,  each  ship's  canvas  being  stowed  away  by 
ii£,  with  the  name  of  the  ship  to  which  it  belongs  painted 
ar  it. 

Near  to  this  building  is  the  '^testing  machine" — a  powerful 
Iraalic  press  used  for  testing  the  chain-cables,  mooring-chains. 
The  chain-cable  store  is  also  close  by.  Here  we  witnessed  the 
>ce8B  by  which  chains,  which  have  become  rusty,  are  cleaned.  It 
jAisis  simply  in  putting  them  into  a  revolving  cylinder,  toge* 
*r  with  several  small  pieces  of  iron  of  different  shapes ;  tiie 
liader  being  then  set  in  motion  by  a  steam-engine,  the  chain  and 
c  btt»  of  iron  so  rub  over  and  over  against  each  other  that  the 
st  is  rubbed  off,  and  fiills  through  small  holes  in  the  cylinder, 
le  noise  made  by  the  immoise  chain  rolling  about  in  the  hollow 
linder  is  absolutely  deafening,  and  let  any  one  wearing  a  good 
%t  beware  how  he  goes  within  some  yards  of  it — unless  he  wishes 

be  oovered  with  the  rust. 

Leaving  this  comer  of  the  doek^yard,  we  pass  on  between  some 
jre  storehouses,  until  we  come  out  not  far  from  the  Mast-house 
i  have  before  visited,  then  walking  onward  towards  the  interior 

the  yard  we  see  on  our  right  a  long  buildiug,  along  the  side  of 
liich  are  arranged  the  gigantic  anchors,  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
iiH  buildiug  is  the  rope- house.  It  measures  1,097  feet  in  length, 
id  the  floors  being  very  low,  the  perspective,  as  yre  look  from  one 
id  to  the  other,  seems  absolutely  interminable.  Here,  in  different 
urieH,  we  see  the  hemp  spun  into  yam,  and  the  yarn  again  twisted 
to  ropes  or  strands,  and  these  again  into  cables  of  all  sizes- 
be  effect  of  these  ropes,  with  the  men  at  work  on  them  at  the 
itreme  end  of  this  long  building,  is  very  strange. 

Before,  however,  the  yam  is  twisted  into  ropes,  it  has  to  be 
lickly  coated  with  tar.  This  is  effected  in  the  tarring-house  close 
y.  On  enterin^here  the  smell  of  the  tar  is  almost  overpowering 
»  the  visitor.  The  workmen,  however,  who  are  breathing  that 
:moaphere  for  several  hours  in  the  course  of  the  day,  seem  not  at 

II  to  mind  it ;  one,  indeed,  assured  us  that  he  liked  it  very  much, 
he  yam  is  brought  from  the  rope-house  wound  on  reels,  from 
bich  it  is  unwound  on  to  other  reels  by  steam-powo',  passing  on 
s  way  through  a  large  cistem  of  boiling  tar.  Each  workman 
ianages  two  reels  at  a  time ;  holding  some  hemp  in  each  of  his 
anils  he  grasps  the  ynm,  and  thus  wipes  off  the  superfluous  tar, 
nd  at  the  same  time  guides  the  yam  properly  on  the  reel. 

Still  proceeding  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  tarring-house 
i-e  pass  the  docks,  where  we  see  the  ships  which  are  in  course  of 
epair.  These  docks  are  provided  with  immense  flood-gates,  which 
re  eloNed  when  the  ship  is  brought  into  dock,  and  the  water  is 
ben  pumped  out  by  means  of  large  chain-pumps  worked  by  steam. 
K^he  ship  while  in  dock  is  kept  in  an  upright  position  by  propping 
t  in  every  part  with  large  pieces  of  timber  against  the  sides  of  the 
Ixk,  which  follow  the  outline  of  the  ship. 

Just  beyond  these  docks  we  come  to  a  department  of  peculiar 


interest,  from  the  beautiful  machinery  to  be  seen  woiking  there. 
We  allude  to  the  block-making  machinery.    Here  we  see  the  nume* 
rous  blocks,  or  pulle;;8,  used  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  made  in  aU 
thdr   parts,  from  the  rough-hewn  timber  to  the  finished  block. 
The  whole  of  the  varied  and  intricate  prooessee  by  which  the  pecu- 
liar shape  of  each  block  is  given  to  it,  are  effected  by  the  different 
machines  in-  this  building.  '  A  seventy-four-gun  ship  requires  no 
less  than  1,430  blocks  of  various  sixes,  the  whole  of  which  can  be 
made  at  this  establishment  if  necessary  in  one  day,  by  the  aid  of 
the  machinery  we  have  mentioned,  with  the  superintendence  of  only 
four  men.     In  one  part  of  the  building  we  see  circular  saws  driven 
at  an  immense  velocity ;  a  solid  piece  of  timber  is  presented  to  the 
saw,  and  is  almost  instantly  cut  up  into  square  pieces  the  size 
required  for  the  block.     Another  machine  then  turns  this  square 
piece  into  the  shape  required.     Others  again  make  the  groove  in 
the  block  for  the  reception  of  the  rope  by  which  it  is  to  be  fastened 
to  the  rigging  ;  cut  out  the  space  or  spaces  in  the  centre  of  the 
block  for  the  '*  sheaves"  (the  wheels  of  the  pulley) ;  bore  holes  for 
the  pins  of  the  sheaves  to  go  through  ;  and,  in  £sct,  as  we  have  said 
before,  from  the  rough  wood  turn  out  a  finished  block.     Several  of 
these  machines  are  in  principle  the  same  as  the  lathe,   but  the 
peculiar  shapes  required  to  be  given  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
block,    of  course  necessitate  the  application  of  apparatus  very 
different  frx>m  that  employed  in  ordinary  turning.     It  is  this  which 
makes  the  machinery  so  beautiful.  We  see  the  great  blocks  whirling 
round  with  such  vdodty,  the  splinters  and  dust  flying  away  in  all 
directions,  and  the  cutting  tools  eating  their  way  int)  the  very 
heart  of  the  block,  as  though  nothing  but  the  absolute  cutting  away 
of  the  whole  mass  could  stay  their  progress.      We   feel   that 
another  moment  and  the  block  must  be  cut  completely  through ; 
but  at  the  instant  we  see  the  operation  stopped  40  if  by  magic,  and 
the  block  tumed  out  with  exactly  the  amount,  to  a  hair's  breadth^ 
out  from  it  that  was  requisite.     In  another  part  of  the  building  are 
the  different  lathes  for  tuming  and  shaping  the  sheaves.     These  are 
made  of  liffnum  viUf,  the  hardest  wood  that  can  be  procured,  and 
they  are  tumed,  grooved,  and  polished,  with  a  precisian  which  only 
machinery  could  attain.     In  the  isentre  of  Uie  sheaves,  where  the 
pin  goes  through,  a  socket  of  brass  is  let  in.     The  machine  for 
cutting  the  groove  for  this  socket  is  very  beautifhl ;  so  perfectly  and 
exactly  does  it  cut  it  to  fit  the  brass.     When  the  brass  socket  is 
fitted  to  it,  the  whole  is  placed  in  a  kind  of  lathe  to  be  planed  and 
polished.   Here  the  same  tool  cuts  away  both  the  wood  and  the  brass, 
never  exerting  too  much  force,  so  as  to  cut  too  deeply  in  the  softer 
part,  and  never  lacking  force  to  cut  quite  deep  enough  when  operat- 
ing upon  the  metal.     Then  there  are  machines  ftr  smoothing  and 
polishing  the  iron  pins  which  form  the  axes  of  the  pulleys.     All 
these  different  machines  are  driven  by  a  steam-engine  of  thirty -two 
hone  power.      Close  to  the  block-making  machinery  is  a  large 
sawing -house,  where  circular  and  vertical  saws  may  be  seen  oun- 
stantiy  at  work,   cutting  up  large  pieces  of  timber  into  planks  of 
any  thickness  required,  and  with  an  almost  surprising  rapidity. 
These  saws,  like  all  the  I'est  of  the  machinery,  are  worked  by 
steam,  and  with  such  preoimon  do  they  work  that  the  planks  seeui 
scarcely  to  require  the  carpenter's  plane. 

From  this  department  we  walk  on  and  view  the  building  slips. 
Here  we  see  the  vessels  in  course  of  construction  and  in  every  stage 
of  their  progress.  We  went  inside  of  one  of  these — a  vessel 
of  120  guns.  She  had  only  her  principal  timbers  laid  down,  the 
decks  not  having  been  put  in  nor  any  of  the  framework  lined.  To 
describe  this  sight — or  rather  the  feeling  it  inspired — when  we  were 
standing,  as  it  were,  within  the  skeleton  of  this  mighty  monster  of 
the  deep,  would  be  no  easy  task.  It  seemed  indeed  to  us  more 
like  the  skeleton  of  some  great  animal  than  anything  else  we  could 
compare  it  to.  The  keel,  running  right  along  the  centre,  made  of 
so  many  pieces  of  timber,  formed  a  very  fair  representative  of  some 
gigantic  vertebra ;  while  on  both  sides,  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
sprang  out  the  timbers  of  its  sides — ^the  ribs  of  the  great  creature. 

Further  on  we  come  to  the  Anchor-smiths*  shop.  Her?  is  a  &ew 
scene  of  wonder :  the  dark,  grimy,  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  place, 
reUeved  every  here  and  tiiere  by  the  fierce  glowing  of  the  forge  fires, 
as  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  enormous  bellows;  then  the  dim 
outlines  of  the  workmen,  as  they  are  seen  moving  about  through 
the  mist  and  smoke  that  hangs  over  the  whole;  the  immense 
masses  of  iron  heated  almost  to  inoandesoenee ;  and  the  sounds  of 
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Uie  pondcroai  hunmen  itriking  tfacM  muwi,  and  ihixtliiig  off 
thooBuida  of  brillisnt  spark*  in  every  dintetinii — ■  petfeot  pjro- 
tachiiie  di^laj.  The  steam  hammer  ii  well  warthj  of  Bolioe,  M 
Ml  iiubuioe  of  the  peiftot  mbjecUoD  under  whiob  the  gUot  alcam  a 
held  by  nuui.  Tbig  eaormoiu  hammer  can  be  made  to  deaeend 
upon  (be  iioD  placed  beneath  it  with  a  fbroe  of  lot  lom  at  ererr 
etroke;  and  yet  m  docile  ia  it,  that  it  can  be  made  to  osok  a  nnt 
witbont  injaring  the  kumel.  And  ^m  these  two  extremes  it  can 
be  regulated  to  strike  with  any  amount  of  force  required  U>  tbe 
DU«t  exact  nicety.  Ancbom,  bolls,  and  other  wrought-iron  work 
are  forged  in  thia  department;  and  the  riutor  ia  abownhow  tbe 
old  Bcnp  iron  is  tied  op  in  bandies,  plaeed  in  the  famaoe,  and 
tlien  forged  at  the  hammer  for  new  naea. 

Near  to  the  Anchor-smiths'  shop  ii  the  New  Steam  baain,  a  very 
large  baain  used  for  the  repairing  of  slnm-TCBsels,  of  which  it  is 
capable  of  containing  a  very  great  number.  It  is  a  bandaamely 
construotcd  baain,  heed  with  giaoite,  and  baring  dry  dooks  attached 
to  it,  ia  wbicb  steamers  uodergo  repairs  that  could  not  be  done  in 
tbe  bann.  Some  very  large  steameni  are  often  to  be  seen  in  couree 
of  repairing. . 

Mirt  br  off  is  a  very  bandaome  new  range  of  baildinga  devoted  to 
the  Stcsm  Engine  Pactory.  Here,  aa  tbe  name  implies,  tbe  various 
IiartB  of  steam-engineaara  constructed.  It  is  a  curious  aight.  large 
maasea  »f  iron  are  turned  in  lathes,  as  if  they  were  the  soflest  wood ; 
holes  are  drilled  in  immense  plates  of  tbe  same  metal  with  the  most 
perfect  flieility ;  and  a  piece  of  iron  ia  smoothed  by  ueans  of  a  plane, 
the  shavings  coding  np  and  falling  off,  juat  as  we  aee  them  at  the 
carpenter's  bench.  Ia  bet,  wa  aee  in  tbis  ftctory  iron,  copper, 
brass— anything,  in  short — cnt  up,  bjred  through,  smoothed,  and 
planed,  as  tiiongh  the  bardnesa  or  aoflneas  of  tbe  nnterial  worked 
upon  were  immaterial  to  tbe  migbty  agent  which  sets  the  macbinea 


And  well  might  it  be  so,  when  we  luok  at  thia  agent  lloelf.  A 
lai^  steam-engine  works  in  au  engine-houae  near  to  the  factory, 
and  gives  motion  to  all  tbe  variona  machinery  within  it. .  This 
engine,  whiob  is  the  largest  b  the  dock -yard,  is  one  of  Boulton  and 
Watta'  oonstmotjon.     It  ia  of  eightj-borse  power,  has  a  seven-fbat 


stroke,  and  tbe  fly-wheel  measurea  twaaty-eos  feet  ni  iuki  < 
diameter  and  weighs  twenty-five  Uaa. 

Some  very  eitennve  amitha^  shops  an  snetad  dosF  bi  u 
en^DC-house  by  Hcans.  Poi,  Hendwaro,  and  Co.,  the  veU-laa 
contractors  for  the  Exhibition  bnildiog  of  ISSl.  The  im(  a  n 
ported  by  inm  eolnmna,  in  which  we  aee  llie  aams  ptiDciplc  oni 
oDt  as  that  employed  in  the  Crystal  lUace,  the  oalamm  t.^ 
boUow,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  drunsge  from  the  rooC 

The  foundry  ia  an  intwoating  sight.  Seme  of  the  metal  nsti) 
are  of  great  ein,  as  they  most  be  to  be  employed  in  tbe  imau 
ships  for  which  they  aro  designed. 

Returning  from  the  northern  peirt  of  the  yard,  and  obierTii; 
new  battery  recently  ereoted,  where  gnna  an  uoonted  fs  I 
defence  of  that  pintion  of  the  establishment,  we  pass  Uie  reaJrc 
of  the  prindpsl  officera  of  the  eataUisbinent.  There  is,  aku. )« 
an  exIenuTe  pile  of  buildings  used  ae  a  achool  of  naval  Birhilccca: 
■  cbapel,  a  snigery,  etc. 

In  addition  to  tiie  varied  objects  we  have  thna  eodearoanil 
paint  out,  there  are  innumerable  storehouses  filled  with  tbe  vu:.- 
storea  required  for  tbe  naval  service ;  large  dstema,  in  whicb  li 
timber  is  bailed  or  steamed  before  using  it;  imnmnae  stacLi 
timber  ia  coune  of  seaaoniog,  all  marked  with  the  desaii'lii 
tbe  wood,  and  the  <late  when  stacked;  joiners'  shots,  ann 
shops,  blacksmiths'  shops;  a  canvas  shed,  wbeie  the  taniK  1 
hatchway  -  cloths,  hammocks,  etc.  is  paioled  ;  boat  -  houas  j 
boat-ponds,  where  boats  are  kept  in  constant  rcadioees  ^  u 
And  at  almoet  every  comer  of  tbe  yard  are  tbcM  most  iaporlu 
articles^fire-enginea  and  buckets. 

Oar  space,  however,  warns  di  thai  we  must  quit  llie  dndiv 
We  have  done  our  best  to  convey  an  idea  of  llie  Domcruiu  a 
varied  processes  carried  on  there.  We  have  telt  the  diOcvIl;: 
describiog  these  processes  with  anything  like  completoiesa ;  SJ 
if  we  have  conveyed  any  notioo  of  how  nwtten  are  manageil  i 
this  great  national  establishment — if  we  have  imparled  u>  Hi 
article  any  portjim  of  Uie  interest  which  an  inqxcUon  of  the  ]il« 
cannot  fail  to  afford — our  visit  to  the  Pottsmooth  Dock-yaid  hu  a 
been  qaite  in  vain. 


OUTSIDE  STKIPE  FOR  BED  QUILT. 
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I,  ORO    ABERDEEN. 


ATitMANiHir  and  longerjty  Mem  quite  compMible — at  vijr  , 
te,  they  tie  »o  in  Lard  Aberdeen 'i  cue.  He  was  bom  in 
linburgli  in  I7B1,  educated  at  Harrow  uld  at  St.  John'i  Col- 
;e,  Cambridge,  where,  in  1804,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
It  before  then,  hii  lordship  had  tailed  the  pletaurei  of 
reign  traTcl.  Having  suecMded  to  tha  title  bj  the  death  of 
■  father  while  jet  ■  minor,  the  young  earl,  in  1801,  pro* 
eded  on  ■  tour  through  the  clanio  landi  of  Greece.  That  he 
*nk  deeply  of  the  inspiration  by  which  he  was  turroimded 
clear  from  the  fact,  that  when  he  returned,  he  founded  the 
ihenian  Society,  the  fondamental  condition  of  which  was, 
\t  no  one  ahould  be  a  member  who  had  not  viiited  Oreece. 
is  loTdahip  did  more  than  this,  he  wrote  a  review  in  the 
iiiibiirffh  at  "  dell's  Topography  of  Troy,"  creditable  alike 


sixteen  representative  peers  which  Scotland,  by  the  ArtlelM 
of  Union,  ii  entitled  to  lend  to  Parliament.  This  honour  he 
held  till,  in  ISK,  he  was  c^led  to  the  British  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Viscount  Gordon. 

Lord  Aberdeen's  lUiut  in  public  life  was  not  a  very  brilliant 
one.  For  five  yeaii  he  was  a  silent  snpporter  of  Ur.  Percival. 
It  was  not  till  1811  that  he  ventured  Co  address  their  lordships, 
when  he  made  his  maiden- speech,  by  moving  the  address 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  aniwer  to  the  Prince  Regent's 
speech.  Two  yean  after  we  &nd  him  engaged  in  diplomacy. 
England  was  then  at  war  with  France.'  It  was  desirable,  if 
poeaible,  to  get  Austria  on  her  aide,  ^ia  was  a  task  of  some 
difficulty,  and  Aberdeen  was  lent  to  Vienna' to  negotiate ;  for  a 
long  time  Austria  hesitated,  but  at  InigtK  the  coancili  of 


]  his  lesraingt  to  his  power  of  observation,  and  his  taste, 
'his  was  enough  for  Bjron,  who  was  preparing  to  avenge 
imself,  in  his  "  Bnglish  Bards  and  Scotch  Ueviewers,"  for 
he  wrong  he  had  received  from  the  Edinburgh  Reviae,  and 
ras  doubly  delighted  thus  to  have  a  chance  of  gibbeting  a 
ival  author  and  a  brother  peer.  Accordingly  in  his  burning 
Wire  we  read  ; — 


Aberdeen,  howsver,   did  not  take  nrnch  barm  from  the  ill- 
alured  couplet,  tbr  in  1806  we  find  him  elected  as  one  of  the 
Toi,.  it!— Mo.  XXI. 


Aberdeen  and  Mettemich  prevailed.  The  former  remained 
with  the  Austrian  emperor  till  the  coucluslon  of  the  «sr> 
and  acGompuiied  the  advance  of  the  Austrian  •  army  to 
Paris,  where  he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace  on  behalf  of 
England,  on  the  first  of  June,  18U.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
negotiation  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  was  thought  thst 
Murst,  whom  Napoleon  had  seated  on  the  throne  of  Naples, 
could  be  weaned  from  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  so  much, 
Aberdeen  was  employed  to  dettch  kim,  and  succeeded.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  diplomatist's  reward — he  was 
made  a  peer  of  the  re»lm. 

Peace  accomplished,  his  lordihip  retired  from  the  stage.  For 
this  absence  from  public  life  two  reasons  may  be  assigned— 


IM 
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his  retiring  disposition  and  his  attachment  to  domestic  co- 
cietj.  Soon  after  he  became  of  age  he  married  the  daughter 
of  the  first  Marquis  of  Abercom.  That  lady  died  in  1812. 
It  may  be,  that  to  dissipate  his  grief  and  to  obtam  change  of 
scene  he  entered  upon  public  life.  In  1816  he  again  became  a 
married  man,  the  object  of  his  choice,  this  time,  being  the 
widow  of  Viscount  Hamilton,  and  mother  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Abercom;  and  possibly  be  may  haye  preferred  the 
language  of  the  domestic  hearth  to  the  applause  of  listening 
senates.  It  was  quite  as  well  that  his  lordship  thought  so. 
Liberal  principles  were  abroad,  and  his  lordship  was  not 
prepared  to  support  them.  The  English  people  demanded — 
J  usUy  and  respectfully  demanded — ^reform,  but  his  lordship  was 
not  prepared  to  grant  ii.  An  accursed  alliance — ^blasphemously 
calling  itself  "  holy" — lM|d  been  esublished  by  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  for  the  y—pose  of  keeping  down  their  respectiye 
peoples  by  brute  force,  and  it  was  understood  that  his  lord- 
ship heartily  supported  it  Canning,  as  it  was,  had  sufficient 
foes  to  contend  against  in  that  bitter  struggle  which  ended  in 
his  death;  and  milKJi  Canning  was  deserted  by  the  Tories, 
Aberdeen  went  into  opposition  with  the  rest.  When  the 
Iron  Duke  took  office,  with  "  No  surrender  to  the  liberal 
tendencies  of  the  age"  for  his  motto,  Lord  Aberdeen  entered 
upon  official  life.  This  was  in  1828.  At  first  he  was  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  but  that  office  he  did 
not  hold  long.  He  soon  became  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Afiairs. 

At  that  time  considerable  interest  attached  to  foreign  affairs. 
The  battle  of  Navarino,  *<  an  untoward  erent,"  as  the  mimstry 
termed  it,  had  just  been  won,  and  the  Turkish  fleet,  for  a 
time,  completely  destroyed.  Don  Miguel  had  seised  upon 
the  throne  of  Portugal,  and  when  appealed  to  by  the  friends 
of  Donna  Maria,  Lord  Aberdeen  refused  to  arenge  her  wrongs. 
More  to  his  credit^  howerer,  was  his  non-interference,  when  the 
three  days  of  July  swept  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne  of 
Prance  to  place  whom  there  England  had  so  lavishly  poured 
out  her  treasure  and  her  blood.  This  was  right  enough.  But 
it  was  felt  that  the  English  foreign  minister  was  too  closely 
connected  with  the  promoters  qf  the  Holy  Alliance  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  people  of  the  continent  in  their  onward  struggle 
for  right  and  might.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  pre- 
judices as  regards  the  continent,  his  lordship,  however,  was 
compelled  to  bow  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  at  home.  As  a 
Presbyterian,  we  can  imagine  he  shed  no  bitter  tears  over  the 
abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts;  and  though  a 
Scotchman,  he  supported  Catholic  Emancipation,  when  it 
was  found  dangerous  longer  to  refuse  the  boon.  So  far  he 
deserved  well  of  his  country ;  but  the  time  was  coming  when 
that  country  was  about  to  refuse  confidence  in  him.  The  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  reform  had  reached  its  maturity.  Men 
were  clamorous  for  it  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other ;  a 
House  of  Commons  pledged  to  it  had  been  returned.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  quailed,  and  Earl  Grey  became  premier 
in  his  stead ;  of  course,  Lord  Aberdeen  went  into  opposition, 
but  his  opposition  was  not  of  a*  very  active  character.  How- 
ever, when  the  question  of  foreign  policy  was  discussed.  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  a  severe  critic  of  Palmerston  and  the  Whigs. 
It  is  not  clear  that  his  lordship  was  altogether  wrong.  It  is 
not  dear  that  the  non-interference  in  the  affiurs  of  other  states, 
for  which  he  contended,  was  not  the  proper  course  to  pursue. 
It  is  not  dear  that  Palmerstonian  policy  always  shines  when 
contrastecf  with  his  own.  These  matters,  however,  must  be 
reserved  for  graver  pages  than  ours. 

In  the  nieanwhile  Lord  Aberdeen  had  again  resumed  official 
life.  In  1841  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Whigs — ^the 
Whigs  never  seem  to  have  confidence  reposed  in  them — was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  about  ninety.  Sir  Robert  Ped  came 
into  effice,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  again  became  fordgn  minister. 
The  result  was  a  good  understanding  with  France,  with 
which  country  we  had  been  on  the  eve  of  war,  and  the 
memorable  visit  to  Eu,  where  Louis  Philippe  bestowed  upon 
our  foreign  minister  the  flattering  epithet  of  '*  Ce  bon  Aber- 
deen"—a  phrase  afterwards  applied  in  irony  to  its  object, 
when  it  became  manifest  that  the  wily  old  monarch,  in  many- 


ing  his  son  to  the  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  had  owr. 
reached  the  English  cabinet.  While  Lord  Aberdeen 
office,  le  was  also  successful  in  bringing  the  Chinese 
a  close,  though  he  had  disapproved  of  the  steps  which  had  Jr- 
to  the  rupture.  Another  question,  more  important,  was  ^ 
definition  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  British  possesrlafi 
in  North  America  and  our  own  States,  both  on  the  wsriA 
east  and  the  north-west.'  To  settle  the  first.  Lord  Ashbortca- 
better  known  as  Alexander  Baring,  of  the  house.of  Baring  «r. 
Co. — was  despatched  to  our  government,  with  full  power  t 
conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  qnestLi 
has  been  set  at  rest  for  ever.  The  north-west  boundary,  e 
Oregon  question,  was  settled  in  an  equally  aati 
manner.  After  (ome  discussion,  a  treaty  fairly  providiag  & 
the  rights  of  all  parties  was  happily  negotiated,  the  nJdSc* 
tion  of  which  arrived  in  this  country  in  1846,  just  as  S:i 
Robert  Peel's  ministry  were  quitting  office. 

From  1846  to  1868  we  seldom  read  his  name  in  the  enut 
taining  columns  of  Hansard.  Lord  Aberdeen  rardy  spok{ 
except  when  foreign  affairs  were  debated.  In  1850,  on  t^ 
Don  Pacifico  affair,  he  delivered  a  powerful  speech  agaia^ 
Lord  Palmerston's  intermeddling  and  mischievoiu  and  ezj^ 
perating  policy.  The  next  year,  when  all  England  grti 
ddirioua  with  the  fear  of  the  Pope — ^when  old  ladies  thougl^ 
St  Paul's  would  be  used  for  the  cdebration  of  the  mass,  a^ 
the  fires  of  Smithfield  would  be  again  relit— he  objected  t\ 
legislative  interference,  and  strongly  opposed  the  Ecdeaia^ 
tied  Titles  Bill.  When,  in  consequence  of  their  conduct  a 
this  matter,  the  Whig  cabinet  was  in  ariieuto  tmortu.  Lor] 
Aberdeen  wss  sent  for,  with  a  view  to  the  formatian  of  n  ce^ 

^^  _  I 

one.  In  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  February  28i^ 
he  stated  that,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  her  Majettt 
he  had  met  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  James  Grahaic,  sal 
had  discussed  the  basis  of  the  proposed  cabineL  On  sosj 
questions  they  agreed  entirdy ;  on  otherp,  there  was  a  prob^ 
bility  of  theur  accommodating  their  sentiments  to  each  other 
but  there  waa  one  to  wMch  he  had  an  invindble  repugnancy 
namdy,  any  pend  legialation  against  the  Boman  Catholi 
subjects  of  her  Majesty  in  respect  to  the  prohibition  of  ecd^ 
siastiod  titles.  To  any  legidation  of  that  kind  he  waa  oppose^ 
No  doubt  the  noble  lord  had  proposed  certain  modificatioai 
but  all  legialation  of  such  kind  must  necessarily  be  indficiat 
For  two  hundred  years  they  had  tried  by  persecution  to  liai 
the  numbers  of  tiie  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  only  effect  hs^ 
been  to  increase  them.  But  while  deprecating  legislation  on  th^ 
subject,  he  had  not  been  the  less  sensible  of  the  arrogasi 
assumption  of  the  pope  and  cardinals,  though  he  did  bo< 
think  that  afforded  any  grounds  for  legislative  interferend 
with  the  religious  liberties  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fcUo^ 
subjects  ;  and,  therefore,  he  and  Sir  James  Graham  bj4 
dedined  to  join  Lord  John  Russdl  in  the  reoonstractian  oi 
the  ministry.  Her  Majesty  had  then  requested  hizn  to  fon 
an  administration ;  but  when  he  considered  that  the  Sedesiat- 
tied  Titles  Bill  was  before  the  other  House  of  Parliameat^ 
and  had  been  approved  of  by  a  large  majority,  and  that  it 
would  most  likely  meet  with  the  approbation  of  a  majority  ot 
their  lordships,  he  felt  that  he  must  decline  the  task  wkiet 
her  Majeaty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  impose  on  hisi^ 
but  to  which  he  had  never  felt  himself  equd.  Perhaps  his 
lordship  felt  that  the  pear  was  not  ripe,  and  that  he  coiild 
bide  his  time.  At  any  rate  he  was  wise  in  doing  so.  Lord 
John  soon  went  out  of  office.  Lord  Derby  then  came  in,  ani 
after  his  administration  was  utterly  broken  up.  Lord  Aberdeea 
became  the  head  of  the  new  cabinet. 

We  may  add  here  in  condusion,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  hif 
never  been  unmindful  of  the  daims  of  sdence  and  art  In 
1812,  he  was  elected  preddent  of  the  Sodety  of  Antiquirio, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1846.  In  1823,  he  appeared  before 
the  world  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  "  Grecian  Ardiitectiirf/' 
in  ^hich  he  criticises  Burke's  theory  of  the  association  of 
ideas  in  his  celebrated  ^  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautifol/' 
As  lords  are  but  rarely  authors  or  critics,  this  of  itself  u 
something  in  his  favour,  though  Burke  still  retains  poasetsioa 
of  the  place  of  honour. 
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THE    GIRAFFE. 


IE  s|)ecLineiis  of  th«  giraffe  uqw   comparatively  easy  of  access 
list   have    rendered  the  appearance  of  this  animal  so  familiar 

laost    of  our  readers,    that   they  will  probably  be  surprised 

learn,  that  at  one  period  the  very  existence  of  such  a  crea- 
re  was  doabted,  and  the  accounts  given  of  its  sise,  form,  and 
luurs  were  regarded  as  mere  travsUers'  tales.  This  surprise, 
Mrever,  is  considerably  lessened  when  we  consider  the  amount  and 
laltty  of  the  information  extant,  respecting  this  animal,  at  a  oom- 
ratively  recent  period.  Furchas  tells  his  readers,  that  the  ca> 
cflopard  was  **a  beast  not  often  seen^  yet  very  tame,  and  of  a 
nange  composition,  mixed  of  libard,  harte,  buffe,  and  camel ;  and 

reason  of  his  long  legs  before,  and  shorter  behind,  not  able  to 
aze  without  difficulty."  In  another  passage,  he  says  it  was  *'so 
ige,  that  s  man  on  horseback  may  pass  upright  under  him,  feeding 
k  leaves  from  the  tops  of  trees,  and  formed  like  a  camel."  The 
re  legs  were  said  to  be  twice  as  long  as  the  hind  legs,  "so  that 
\e  who  was  not  acquainted  with  it,  would  think  it  was  sitting, 
thongh  it  was  standing.  Such  was  the  length  of  the  neck,  and 
te  animal  raised  his  head  so  high  when  he  chose,  that  he  could  eat 
ith  &«IHty  from  the  top  of  a  lofty  wall ;  and  from  the  top  of  a 
igh  tree  he  could  reach  to  eat  the  leaves,  of  which  he  devoured 
•eat  quantities."  These  palpable  exaggerations  are  contained  in  a 
ascription,  otherwise  tolerably  accurate,  of  a  giraffe  seen  by  some 
[vanish  travellers,  in  the  year  1403;  so  that  we  need  not  be  much 
jktontshed  if  sober  people  treated  the  whole  matter  as  fabulous,  and 
>naigned  the  giraffe  to  the  same  tomb  as  the  unicorns,  satyrs, 
riffins,  and  other  monsters,  in  the  existence  of  which  the  ancient 
aturalista  placed  such  implicit  fiuth. 

It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  the  end  of  th?  last  century  that  Buro- 
eans  obtidned  any  precise  and  credible  information  as  to  the  form 
nd  habits  of  the  giraffe,  an  animal  which  must  have  been  well 
nown  to  the  Romans  of  the  empire,  as  we  find  that  it  was  exhibited 
n  many  occasions  in  their  amphitheatres,  and  one  of  the  emperors 
UK>rdian  III.)  had  as  many  as  ten  giraffes  living  at  one  time. 

The  giraffe  is  undoubtedly  the  tallest  of  all  living  quadrupeds ; 
he  male,   when  full  grown,   sometimes  measuring  seventeen  feet 
rom  Uie  top  of  the  head  to  the  fore  feet.     Nearly  hidf  this  height 
s  due  to  the  length  of  the  neck,  which,  however,   contains  only 
he  same  number  of  vertebra  (seven),  as  the  neck  of  any  other 
inadruped.      Hence,   although  the  movements  of  the  i^eck  are 
ometimes  not  devoid  of  grace,  there  is  generally  a  degree  of  stiff- 
I  iss  about  them,  and  we  never  get  the  elegant  curves  which  the 
leck  of  the  swan  and  of  many  other  birds  present  to  our  view, 
rhis  structure,  however,  may  well  excite  our  admiration  in  another 
ray — it  exhibits  in  a  striking  manner  the  wonderful  resources  of 
he  Creator,  who  can  form  by  a  simple  modification  of  the  sa^iie 
ilan,  and  without  the  addition  of  any  new  parts,  the  short,  thick 
leck  of  the  elephant,   and  the  long,   slender,   tapering  column 
vhich  supports  the  el^ant  head  of  the  giraffe.     And  our  admira- 
.ion  is  increased  when  we  consider  how  perfectly  this  structure 
Its  the  creature  for  its  mode  of  life,   and  enables  it  to  play  the 
nrt  assigned  to  it  in  nature.     An  inhabitant  of  the  arid  regions  of 
>ropical  Africa — finom  Nubia  almost  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — • 
A  here  the  amount  of  herbage  would  scarcely  suffice  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  smallest  herbivorous  animal,  the  stately  giraffi^  is  enabled 
l>y  means  of  his  long  neck  to  browse  peacefully  upon  the  tender 
twigs  and  foliage  of  the  trees  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  desert, 
vKich  derive  their  moisture  from  far  below  the  parched  and  dusty 
mr6Eu%  of  the  ground.     And  in  this  respect,  even  the  small  number 
luid  large  size  of  the  vertebne  of  the  neck  are  found  to  be  not 
without  their  object ;  for  if  the  number  of  these  bones  were  in- 
creased sufficiently  to  give  this  part  of  the  animal  greater  flexibility, 
the  labour  of  maintaining  it  in  the  erect  position  would  be  vastly 
increased,  and  the  creature  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  unfitted 
for  the  peculiar  conditions  in  which  it  is  phiced.     The  giraffe  is 
Insisted  in  reaching  down  his  food  by  the  singular  prehensile  power 
of  his  tongue,  which  is  capable  of  being  protruded  from  the  mouth 
to  a  considerable  distance   and  by  an  admirable  arrangement  of 
the  muscles  of  which  it  is   composed  can  then  seize  upon  any 
object  within  its  reach.     In  this  way,  the  tongue  of  the  giraffe 
serres  him  as  an  organ  of  prehension  almost  like  the  trunk  of  the 


elephant,  although  by  no  means  capable  of  performing  the  same 
variety  of  offices  as  the  proboscis  of  that  unwieldy  quadruped. 

The  head  is  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  giraffe. 
The  delicacy  of  its  form,  the  gentleness  of  its  aspect,  and  the  sofl- 
ncsi  of  its  full,  lustrous  eyes,  render  the  head  of  the  giraffe  one  of 
the  most  charming  objects  to  be  found  in  the  animal  creation.    Like 
mj3t  other  ruminant  animals  (the  ox,  deer,  etc.),  the  giraffe  pos- 
sesses  two  horn? ;  but  these  differ  remarkably  from  those  of  any 
other  quadruped  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     In  the  deer  tribe 
we  find  the  horns  forming  branched  antlers,  often  of  great  size,  but 
always  fiklling  off  annually,  and  giving  place  to  a  new  pair.     In  the 
ox  and  antelope,  on  the  contrary,  the  horns  consist  of  a  perma- 
nent bony  core,  covered  by  a  sheath  of  the  substance  commonly 
known  as  horn,  and  these  weapons  are  never  shed,  but  continue 
growing  during  the  whole  life  of  the  animal.   The  horns  of  the  giraffe 
present  the  characters  of  neither  of  these  groups,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  may  be  said'to  exhibit  a  combination  of  both.  Like  the  latter, 
they  consist  of  permanent  bony  processes  of  the  skull,  but^  instead  of 
a  homy  covering,  they  are'clothed  with  the  same  skin  that  covers  the 
rest  of  the  head  ;  a  circumstance  which  also  occurs  with  the  deci- 
duous antlers  of  the  deer  during  the  period  of  their  rapid  growth, 
although  the  skin  dies  and  peels  off  as  soon  as  the  homji  have 
attained  their  full  size.     The  horns  of  the  giraffe  are  three  or 
four  inches  in  lengthy  and  terminate  in  a  singular  tuft  of  hair, 
which  gives  them  an  appearance  altogether  different  from  those  of 
any  other  animal.     It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  appendages 
to  the  head,  which  occur  in  both  sexes  of  the  animal,  are  rather 
intended  for  ornament  than  use  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case,  for  the  males  have  been  observed  to  use  them  with  great  vio- 
lence in  their  combats,  and  one  of  the  females  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens is  said  to  have  driven  her  horns  through  an  inch  board. 

The  most  formidable  weapons  of  the  giraffe  are,  however,  his 
hinder  hoofe,  with  which  he  kicks  out  with  such  tremendous  force 
'  that  even  the  lion  is  sometimes  repelled  and  disabled  by  the  wounds 
thus  ignobly  inflicted  upon  him.  His  powers  of  defending  himself 
against  his  enemies  are  wonderfully  increased  by  the  position  of  the 
eyes.  These  are  situated  quite  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  are 
remarkably  prominent,  so  that  the  giraffe,  when  browsing  on  the 
twigs  of  his  favourite  trees,  can  still  keep  a  good  look-out  on  all 
sides  of  him,  and  be  prepared  for  any  coming  danger. 

Another  error  which  has  been  induced  by  the  singular  appearance 
of  the  animal,  and  which  has  been  copied  from  one  datoral  history 
into  another  for  many  years,  is  the  statement  that  the  fore  legs  of  the 
giraffe  are  twice  as  long  as  his  hinder  extremities.  The  flMst  is,  that 
all  the  legs  are  nearly  of  the  same  length,  but  the  shtauMers  and  fore 
part  of  the  body  are  veiy  much  elevated,  giving  the  hinder  quarters  a 
very  low  appearance,  and  rendering  it  very  easy  on  a  cursory  glance 
to  suppose  that  the  fore  legs  are  much  longer  than  the  hinder.  It 
has  a)so  been  often  stated  and  often  denied  that  the  giraffe  has 
great  difficulty' in  reaching  the  ground  with  his  mouth,  and  succeeds 
only  by  stretching  out  his  fore  legs  to  a  considerable  extent  so  as 
to  bring  the  fore  part  of  his  body  nearer  to  the  ground.  This 
appears  really  to  be  the  case  in  most  instances,  although  scarcely 
to  the  extent  that  has  sometimes  been  described ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  ppwerful  mechanism  of  ligaments  required  to  maintain 
the  neck  in  its  customary  erect  position,  we  shall  be  able  easily  to 
understand  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  without  lengthening  the 
animaFs  le^s  to  any  inordinate  extent. 

The  skin  of  the  giraffe  is  of  a  light  fawn-colour,  covered  with 
large  brownish  spots,  which  giye  the  animal  a  very  elegant  appear- 
ance. The  skin,  when  taken  from  the  animal  and  dressedf  is  so 
large,  that  the  natives  of  the  countries  which  it  inhabits  sometimes 
cover  their  huts  with  a  single  skin  ;  and  Le  Vaillant,  the  French 
traveller  in  Africd,  mentions  this  as  the  first  indication  of  the  exist' 
ence  of  the  animal  that  he  met  with.  **I  was  struck,"  he  says, 
'*  by  a  sort  of  distinction  which  I  perceived  on  one  of  the  huts  j  it 
was  entirely  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  giraffe.  I  had  never  seen 
this  quadruped,  the  tallest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  1  knew 
it  only  by  false  descriptions  and  figures^  and  eould  therefore  scarcely 
recognise  its  robe.  And  yet  this  w<it  the  skin  of  the  giraffe.  I 
was  in  the  country  inhabited  by  this  creature  ',  I  might;  perhaps, 
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we  some  of  them  alive  ;  I  louked  forward  to  the  momeat  •"hep  I  ' 
ahonld  be  (hiu  recompeiuwd,  at  lwa(  in  part,  for  all  ths  aufferinga 
and  uDojaoce*  of  m;  expadition."  The  thickness  uf  the  hide, 
however,  oocauonailsqipIieatiDn  (o  another  and  less  piutnresiuH  use. 
It  is  ooDBidered  b;  the  natives  to  be  the  best  material  for  nandals  ; 
aid  in  thiii  form,  although  the  aigfat  of  it  xanj  ntver  again  produuc 


dawn  on  boiveback.  Hr.  QuidoD  Cimuiung,  however,  iiihiiW>{ 
"Sonth  African  Field  Sports,"  relates  gcTeral  imtaoNi  if  li 
having  done  this  ;  and  Ur.  Hethaen,  in  bia  "  Lile  in  the  Vmf:. 
nesa,"  sajrs,  that  any  person  of  light  weight,  moauled  on  a  \m.\ 
good  horse,  can  eaail;  overtake  a  herd  of  giraffes,  and  cnt '  f  iVj 
line  he  wishes  to  shoot.      He  gives  Uie  fallowing  desciipttat  <  ( u 


the  name  feelings  in  tlie  luiud  of  any  future  naturalist  as  thone  no 
eloqnently  eipreesed  by  Le  Vaillant  in  the  passage  jost  quoted,  it 
may  oertainlj  greatly  assist  him  in  his  search  after  tlie  many 
other  wonderful  things  still  to  be  discovered  in  the  vast  continent  ol 
Africa. 

It  is  generally  aaiipmed  that  the  giraffu  is  an  exceedingly  swift 
beaw,  and  that  it  i»  diffienlt,  if  not  almsst  impossible,  to  run  him 


prueess,  witli  which  we  will  oinclnde  this  article  :  "Vt  d^ihI 
noiue  giraflea  quietly  cr'ppiug  the  high  boughs  of  the  moUo-In' : 
their  long  taper  necke  stretched  to  the  full  length,  twiitiiif^i' 
lung  prehensile  tongues  round  the  leaves  and  young  shoota.  .... 
The  animals  soon  [icrceiveil  us,  and  took  to  flight,  chargioj  llirnti 
some  bueheH,  and  striding  uleiir  oier  otheiB  with  their  Bnilnl>£nv>^ 
legs,  and  entering  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner  posidiije ;  iW 
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'■ul'r  !•(■  at  (Mh  ipTiiig  ooming  bafoie  ihs  fore  odm,  tad  BtemiDg  Lave  MinihiUted  ; — (nil;  U  '  th*  fiw  of  miui  on  all  crtatniM.' 

I  w^<»k  ontdda  Uicm  b;  at  leart  tiro  feet ;  their  tails  were  curled,  Thami  Kiatehed  and  tore  my  elothea  to  ribbou  ;  all  mj  -^nimj-ni 

lid  tiuty  proceeded  vith  a  pecatiar  jnmping  motion,  thnr  long  taper  Tonielied,  thoagli  reporta  on  all  aides  prasUimed  the  work  of  death 

*cfal  and  lofty  heads  OTertopping  the  tallest  nhrnba.    I  wn  qmMj  ia  progrrai ;  and  toy  ^rafie  amusing  itaclf  hj  throwug  diit  and 


>li>B(ad«  the  iMgeat,  and  oontriTed  to  aqiante  it  bom  the  herd,  elJeha  behind  it  in  m;  fiioe,  I  galloped  ahead,  and,  djazaonntuf, 

•hen,  though  Mrongl;  excited,  I  omild  not  help  nmaiUng  Ihs  rtrange  fired  m;  brourite  two-ouoce  Piodar'a  rifle  behind  ita  ■hoaldo', 

light  vhidithtaeoolcaaalbrDteaeiJiibited,  each  followed  bj  inch  com-  when,  to  my  great  joj,  the  animal  itopped,  after  ruraing  t««4 

panliTelyuiBigniflcutdwarfiahiDenaad  hones,  whom,  had  the  fugi-  yard*— leeled— lott<T«d,  and  1^  ita  iMple-neek  pnirtratc  M  tht 

liTea  potMatd  wmng*  to  aukn  nmMBDe,  one  of  Ihe'r  hiehi  ma«t  entii." 
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THE  OAK  OF  HENRY  IV.  AT  FONTAINEBLEAU. 


Hbni^t  IV.  of  France,  the  luoky  prince  who  escaped  the  maasacre 
of  St. Bartholomew,  when  so  many  thousand^  became  the  Tictims  of 
the  savage  revenge  of  Catherine — because  they  had  not  upheld  her 
against  the  Guises — was  almost  the  greatest  patron  the  castle  and 
wood  of  Fontainebleau  ever  had.  Catherine  and  the  ferocious 
Charles  IX.  had  previously  made  it  a  scene  of  pleasure,  and  had 
here  successfully  cajoled  some  of  the  Huguenots,  who  were  then 
making  efforts,  which,  if  successful,  would  have  raised  France  to  'a 
pinnacle  of  extraonlinary  prosperity,  and  would  effectually  have 
prevented  the  subsequent  revolution.' 

But  things  were  ordained  otherwise-;  and  Henry  IV.  was  himself 
obliged  to  recant  his  religion  ere  he  could  secure  the  throne  of  his 
beloved  France,  of  which  he  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  best 
kings. 

In  the  manuscript  department  of  the  king's  library  of  Paris  is  a 
letter,  by  which  the  monarch  announces  to  the  celebrated  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees  his  arrival  at  Fontainebleau.     It  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  king,  who,  in  some  particulars,  rather  resembled  Henry  YIII. 
of  this  country. 

F&OK  OUR  Dblioious  Desert  of  Fontainb-bblle-Eau. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — The  courier  arrived  this  evening.  I  have 
sent  him  back'  at  once,  because  he  informs  me  that  you  have  given 
him  instructions  to  return  immediately  with  news  of  me.  I  am 
very  well,  thank  God.    All  X  desire  is  to  see  you. — Henri." 

Gabrielle  d'Estrees  loved  the  king.  She  was  determined,  in  her 
own  mind,  t6  be  queen  of  France.  There  was  easy  morality  in 
those  days,  but  there  was  also  inordinate  ambition  in  many  minds. 
That  the  beautiful  Gabrielle  should  aspire  to  be  the  spouse  of  the 
king,  who  loved  her,  was  not  at  all  surprising ;  but  the  task,  with 
every  good  disposition  on  the  jMirt  of  the  king  towards  her,  was  a 
difficult  one. 

There  was  a  minister  in  France  to  whom  the  king  was,  with 
justice  and  reason,  very  much  attached.  He  was  a  man  who  loved 
his  country,  and  he  was  well  aware  that  a  king,  who  owed  his 
throne  to  a  successful  revolution,  would  do  much  wiser  to  ally 
himself  to  some  of  the  princesses  of  royal  blood,  than  to'any  private 
individual. 

(Gabrielle  knew  that  she  had  to  contend  with  this  powerful  and 
firm  opposition.  But  she  did  not  despair.  She  played  for  a  throne, 
and  that  was  a  prize  worthy  in  her  mind  of  every  risk.  She,  there- 
fore, on  the  receipt  of  the  king's  letter,  came  in  all  haste  with  other 
ladies  to  0|ptainebleau. 

She  saw  at  once  that  Rosny  de  Sully  was  aware  of  her  design 
and  prepared  to  oppose  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.  He  re- 
ceived her  with  great  respect,  and  showed  a  degree  of  humility 
which  was  surprising. 

But  Ghibrielle  was  not  to  be  deceived.  The  next  morning,  as  a 
pirty  of  ladies  and  courtiers  were  j)romenading  in  the  beautiful 
park,  she  contrived  to  be  alone  with  the  king  under  the  great  oak- 
tree,  of  which  we  have  given  an  engraving. 

The  king  was  as  usual  gallant,  and  spoke  of  her  beauty  and  his 
affection  in  no  measured  terms. 

**  Your  majesty  is  very  good,."  said  the  beautiful  favourite  with 
much  emotion;  **but,  sire,  do  you  remember  a  certain  promise 
made  at  St.  Germain,  which  — " 

'*  What  promise  V  asked  the  king. 

*^  A  promise,  sire,  which  was  to  have  been  carried  out  there,  but 
which  a  certain  Aosny  de  Sully  — " 

"Do  you  speak  of  my  friend  and  first  adviser?'*  said  the  king 
with  a  slight  frown. 

"  Your  friend,  sire,  I  know;  but  not  mine,"  replied  the  lady. 
*'  He  hates  me ;  but  I  return  the  compliment." 

"Beautiful  Gabrielle  !"  said  the  king,  who  loved  a  little  mischief; 
"  I  do  not  think  Sully  could  hate  a  woman:  he  cares  too  little  about 
them." 

"Sire  I"  exclaimed  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  blushing  with  anger, 
<*you  mea\i  that  we  women  are  beneath  the  notice  of  so  great  a 
man. 


♦1 


-   "  I  am  afraid  he  is  sufficiently  ungallant  to  consider  the  heart  of 
k  woman  not  a  very  valuable  commodity." 


"Sire,  it  matters  little  what  Bosny  de  SuUy  thinka,  if  the  m«Ei^ 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France  be  good.  I  remind  your  majesty  oaee  m^  i-i. 
of  your  promise  at  St.  (Germain." 

''Tut!  tut!  fliamie,  what  promise f 

"  You  said,  sire,  that  you  loved  me,  and  were  miffi<aently  cf  a 
peasant — ^those  were  your  majesty's  words-^-to  think  that  a  gjod 
wife  was  a  thing  which  a  king  should  oovet  above  eveiytliiiig." 

"  A  good  wife  is  an  excellent  thing,"  said  Henry  lY.  gravely. 

"Then  your  majesty  recollects  your  promise  at  St.  Qennab^ 
said  the  lady,  whose  eyes  flashed  fire.     Ambition  now  overesBe 
every  other  feeling. 

"  'Faith,  Gabrielle,  and  thou  wouldst  make  a  rare  queen.  Fev 
would  equal  you,  if  any.  None  would  surpaas  yon  in  lovelinesar 
continued  the  king,  musing.  ^ 

"When,  then,  will  you  announce  it  to  the  court?"  exdaioied 
Gabrielle,  seiring  the  king's  hand. 

"Tut!  tut!"  said  the  king  laughing;  "ma  flueis  in  a  hnrTv. 
|lo5ny  de  Sully  is  not  a  man  to  be  gained  over  in  a  minute." 

At  this  moment  the  grave  minister  appeared  before  theiB  ooly  a 
few  yards  distant.  The  king  affectionately  nodded  to  him,  and  th^ 
minister  bowed  profoundly. 

"Your  majesty  recollects  the  interview  at  twelve?'*  he  ak 
inquiringly. 

"Ah!  yes,"  exclaimed  the  monarch  rather  nneasilyy  "abunt 
that  eternal  question  of  my  marriage." 

"  Your  majesty,"  said  the  grave  minister,  who  saw  the  king  wu 
inclined  to  talk,  "marriage,  in  crowned  heads,  is  a  duty  they  ov« 
to  society.  As  long  as  your  majesty  u  without  due  heirs  and  sor- 
cessors,  there  will  be  fear  of  civil  war." 

"Sully,  you  mean  well,  but  I  fear  marriage  ia  too  gr^t 
a  tie." 

"Your  majesty  is  too  great  a  king,  to  consult  yonr  pecRnul 
feelings.     The  good  of  your  country  will  be  your  first  thought.'* 

"Rosny,"  said  Henry  IV.,  with  a  laugh  ;  "yon  nsoally  con- 
demn flatterers.  .  Where  have  you  been  taking  anoh  apt  lessons  ?*' 

"  I  never  flatter,  sire.  But,  perhaps,  this  question  of  tiie  mar- 
riage had  better  b?  reserved  for  the  council-chamber." 

"  Why  not  speak  of  it  now  ?"  exclaimed  Gabrielle  d'Bstreea,  with 
a  fierce  and  angry  look  at  Sully,  her  chief  enemy,  she  well  knew,  as 
regarded  the  marriage  question. 

"  Gabrielle  is  right,  in  truth.  Under  this  oak-tree  ia  pleasanter 
on  such  a  day  than  in  my  cabinet.  Seat  yourself  there,  my  trusty 
councillor,  on  that  wooden  seat,  and  let  us  talk  of  aflBurB  of  state." 

"  The  presence  of  a  lady,"  said  the  minister  gravely,  "  is  •ome' 
what  against  the  usual  custom  of  councils." 

"Sully,"  replied  the  king,  "you  forget  Jeanne  d'Albrei,  bn- 
whose  courage  saved  me  from' early  death  ;  you  forget  Catherine,  uf 
evil  repute." 

"  I  forget  nothing,  sire,"  said  the  minister,  with  a  look  of  meek- 
ness, which  made  Ghibrielle  d'Estrees  wince;  "and  if  the  I^r 
d'Estrees  takes  an  interest  in  the  subject,  I  see  no  reason  wfc; 
your  mi^esty  may  not  combine  pleasure  jind  business." 

"Take  an  interest  in  the  subject!"  exclaimed  the  king,  laugh- 
ing, and  roughly  bringing  on  the  question,  like  a  school-boy  who 
fears  the  consequence,  "why,  as  she  is  probably  the  fiur  dame  who 
will  grace  my  crown,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  the  sohject  is  not 
interesting  to  her." 

Gabrielle  d'Estrees  looked  triumphantly  at  the  minister. 

"Sire,"  said  the  minister  coldly,  "that  is  impossible." 

"  Ventre  St.  Gris,"  said  the  ex-king  of  Navarre.  "How  im- 
possible ?    Why  impossible  ? 

"Rosny  de  SuUy,"  whispered  Gabrielle,  "bewareP' 

"Sire,"  said  the  minister  solemnly,  "it  is  impossible.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  that  under  present  dranxi- 
stances  your  migesty  should  marry  a  subject.  Spain  is  awake  scd 
alive.  The  son  of  the  Marquise  de  Vemeil  ums  at  supplanting  yo« 
on  the  throne.  Every  mistake  must  be  avoided  by  yonr  majesty. 
Besides,  the  negotiations  for  ths  hand  of  Marie  de*  Medici,  thoc^ 
not  officially  commenced,  m  in  train — *^ 

"  How  in  train  ?"  askeo^e  king  frowning. 

Gabrielle  smiled.     It  was  clear  the  king  was  on  her.  side. 
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Your  nuqestywill  please  to  recolleot  that  you  doubted  my 
Utility   to  bring  about  this  marriage,  and  said  you  feared  leia  to 
k,  than  to  risk  a  refusal." 
**  Yes,  yes,  I  recollect,"  exclaimed  the  king  rather  uneasily. 
*'  Your  majesty,  I  have  this  morning  received  a  private  intima- 
on,  that  an  official  demand  will  be  met  with  a  warm  consent." 

*'Sire,  do  you  allow  this?"  said  Gabiielle,  who  began  to  be 
ianned,  the  influence  of  the  minister  over  the  king  being  un- 
:>ubted,  and  the  quiet  way  in  which  he  had  acted  proving  his 
etermination,  and  at  the  same  time  his  great  confidence. 

••  But,  Bosny  de  Sully,"  exclaimed  Henry  the  Fourth,  **I  have 
iven  my  word." 

"Sire,  your  majesty  will  pardon  me.  You  never  gave  your 
'ord  xmconditionally.  The  Lady  Ghtbrielle  d'Estrees  must  see  that 
le  interest  of  the  state  is  above  all  private  considerations.  Your 
lajesty  then,  I  hope,  will  make  the  formal  demand  for  the  hand  of 
Earie  de'  Medici  this  day." 

"  Tut  !  tut !  man,  there  is  no  such  hurry,"  said  the  king,  who 
ow  deeply  regretted  the  presence  of  the  &ir  charmer,  to  whose 
.<i|>e8  he  had  given  so  much  encouragement. 

*' Sire,"  exclaimed  Qabrielle,  "your  royal  word  is  given.  I  have 
3  good  as  your  bond.  The  .promise  made  at  St.  Germain  your 
aajesty  ratified  but  t«n  minutes  since." 

•*Nay,  ma  tii«.'"  said  the  king;  "I  only  said  you  would 
iw>k  a  queen  indeed." 

*'  Of  that,"  interposed  SuUy,  "no  man  will  doubt.  Did  beauty 
ind  grace  and  el^ance  decide  royal  marriages,  there  can  be  no 
loubt  that  the  Lady  Qabrielle  d'Estrees  would  carry  all  before  her." 
"And  pray,  most  learned  expounder  of  the  royal  matrimonial 
theory,  why  may  not  a  king  direct  his  choice  where  beauty,  grace, . 
ind  elegance  lead  him  ?"  asked  the  monarch. 

'  *  Because,  sire,  a  king  has  more  duties  than  rights,  more  of 
lx»lioy  to  think  of  ihan  privileges  to  epjoy,"  replied  the  minister. 

*'  Sophistry  !"  cried  Ghibrielle  d'Estrees,  now  losing  her  temper, 
and  allowing  her  fine  eyes  to  be sufi'used  with  tears  ;  "this  is  all 
mere  idle  talk,  to  move  his  majesty  to  break  his  royal  word.     'Tis ' 
treachery,  rank  treachery  !" 

"Madam,  were  there  no  treachery  t^.his  majesty  in  France,  save 
in  the  heart  of  Eosny  de  Sully,  Henry  lY.  might  marry  safely 
where  he  loved.  But  there  is  danger,  and  treachery,  and  doubt, 
and  tribulation  ;  and  a  great  king  must  yield  to  state  policy." 

The  king  mused  deeply,  Gabrielle  d^Estrees  began  a  scene  of 
mingled  tears,  supplications,  threats,  reproaches,  and  fainting,  to 
which  Sully  offered  only  the  calm  reasons  which,  in  truth,  did 
guide  the  mind  of  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  politicians  France,  has 
ever  produced.  The  contest  was  long  Imd  alarming.  The  lady  was 
alternately  a  terrible  Juno,  and  a  melting,,  yielding  Danae.  The 
king  wavered,  but  at  last,  as  was  natural  with  one  of  his  character, 
the  woman  appeared  clearly  about  to  gain  tlie  day.  He  could  not 
resist  the  "  tears  (U  big  as  little  peas'*  that  fell  from  her  beautiful 
eyes,  and  the  minister  began  to  fear  that  the  day  was  lost.  He 
determined  to  make,  therefore,  one  last  and  bold  stroke. 
He  rose. 

**  Your  majesty^*'  said- he,  bc»wing  respectfully,  "  appeai-s  to  have 
decided.  You  h|pre  determined  to  do  that  which  1  believe  to  be 
ruinous  to  the  prospects  of  the  country,  fatal  to  the  peace  of  France. 
I  have  but  one  duty — a  solemn  and  unpleasant  duty — and  that  is, 
to  request  your  majesty  to  appoint  my  successor." 

"  You  desert  me.  Sully,"  exclaimed  the  king  in  a  reproachful 
tone. 

"  Sire,  I  cannot,  loving  my  country,  and  desiring  an  honest  fame, 
incur  the  odium  of  having  connived  at  an  unpopular  and  unwise 
act.     1  must  resign,  to  save  my  honour  and  my  reputation." 

"  Your  majesty  will  find  many  cm  faithful  and  attached  minis- 
ters," exclaimed  Ckkbrielle  d^Estrees,  beginning  to  recover  her 
hopej. 

"  And  so,  Koany,"  said  the  king  affectionately,  "you  have  made 
up  your  mind,  in  this  case,  to  leave  me." 

"  I  say  it,  your  majesty,  with  deep  regret;  but  it  is  my  duty  • — '* 

"  Then,  Hosny,  it  must  be  that  yon  are  right.    You  would  never 

leave  me,  were  you  not  persuaded  oi  the  justness  of  your  cause. 

This  afternoon  send  the  demand  for  the  hand  of  Marie  de'  tfedid. 

Go,  my  ftien  d/  ^ 

The  ministe  i  oowed,  without  a  word^  and  retired. 


"Your  mi^esty,"  exclaimed  the  alarmed  Lady  Gabrielle,,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  to  understand  the  king's  fickleness,'  "your 
majesty  prefers  that  Bosny  to  your  beloved  Gabrielle." 

"  That  Eosny,  Gabrielle,"  said  the  king  gravely,  "  is  the  guardian 
of  my  crown." 

Gabrielle  tried  every  art  to  persuade  the  king  to  disgrace  the 
minister,  and  take  one  more  compliant.  Then  it  was  that  Henry 
made  his  historical  reply  to  the  fair  dame.  « 

"Fardi,  madame  !  this  is  too  much.  You  have  been  incited  to 
this  by  some  enemies  of  mine.  In  order,  then,  that  you  may  be 
quite  at  ease  on  the  subject,  let  me  tell  you,  that  I  would  rather 
lose  one  hundred  women,  as  beautiful  as  you,  than  obe  man  like 
Sully." 

Gabrielle  d'Estrees  was  silenced.  After  dinner  she  renewed  the 
conflict  in  Sully's  pavilion,  but  in  vain. 

The  hand  of  Marie  de'  Medici  was  formally  asked  by  Ihe  king, 
and  Gabrielle  d'Estrees  returned  to  Paris,  after  begging  the  monarch's 
pardon  on  her  bended  knees. 

She  retired  to  her  apartments  in  the  Hotel  Zamet,  where  a  few 
days  later  she  died,  after  eating  a  meal  which  had  been  all  poisoned. 
It  was  never  know^,  nor  even  suspected,  by  whom  this  poison  was 
administered,  as  tho  object  could  not  very  well  be  discovered.  It 
has  even  been  suggested  that  she  ate  only  some  mushrooms  which 
were  of  a  poisonous  tribe,  and  was  thus  accidentally  killed. 

King  Henry  IV.  was  a  little  hurt  in  heart  at  the  disappointmmt 
of  which  the  great  oak  had  been  the  theatre,  and  visited  it  for 
several  days  with  considerable  gravity. 

But  soon  all  Foutainebleau  was  in  activity.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony was  settled,  and  Henry  lY.  became  the  husband  in  a  few 
days  of  Marie  de'  Medici,  Avho,  on  the  21st  of  September^  1601, 
presented  him  with  a  dauphin.  The  king  was  delighted,  "placed  his 
own  sword  in  the  infant's  hand,  and  addressed  the  queen  thus  : 

"  Ma  mie!^'  he  exclaimed  ;  "  rejoice  !  Heaven  has  granted  our 
wish.     We  have  a  handsome  son." 

And  he  ran  in  such  a  hurry  to  hear  a  Te  Deum  if  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  that  he  lost  his  hat  in  the  crowd .  He  was  as 
ardent  a  Romanist  as  he  had,  at  one  time,  been  a  firm  Huguenot. 

Many  of  the  plans  and  designs  of  Henry  IV.  were  conceived  and 
debated  under  that  spreading  oak,  which  is  only  one  of  the  many 
magnificent  trees  that  adorn  that  delightful  forest. 

One  day,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  St.  Louis  was  hunting  in  the 
forest  of  Bieve,  in  the  Gatinais.  He  lost  a  dog  he  was  very  fond  of, 
and  which  answered  to  the  name  of'Bleau.  The  king  was  very 
much  vexed  at  his  loss,  and  all  the  court  exerted  themselves  to 
recover  it.  Saints  as  well  as  other  beings  have  their  flatterers. 
The  flatterers  of  St.  Louis  hurried  so  swiftly  about  the  forest,  that 
they  found  the  dog  drinking  at  a  spring.  The  spring  was  made 
into  a  fountain,  which  was  called  Foutainebleau. 

Such  is  the  legend  which  Francis  I.  and  the  Primatice  have  con* 
secrated  by  a  (lainting.  But  Mabillon  tells  us  that  it  was  an  old 
domain  named  Breau  ;  while  Philander  and  De  Thou,  without 
showing  any  respect  for  old  stories,  tell  us  thait  it  is  derived 
from  Fontaine-belle-eau,  corruiited  into  Foutainebleau.  Here  the 
French  kings  built  a  residence. 

Old  Guillaume  Moriss,  an  ancient  chronicler  of  France,  says: 
"  The  Gatinais,  diversified  by  woods,  rivers,  plains,  and  mountains, 
is  very  healthy  and  agreeable,  which  is  the  reason  of  its  being  much 
peopled,  and  of  our  seeing  that  those  who  inhabit  it  generally  live  to 
a  good  old  age,  and  die  full  of  years  and  in  a  healthy  old  age,  .not 
so  common  anywhere  else  in  France.  This  induced  our  kings  to 
construct  a  pleasure-pnlace  in  this  locality.  The  most  beautiful 
and  royal  house  in  Europe  is  Foutainebleau.  Our  kings  not  only 
made  it  a  residence  with  a  view  to  pleasure  and  health,  but  here 
were  chiefly  born  and  brought  up  the  young  princes  of  the  crown.'* 

Montarges  and  Melun  had  previously  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being 
the  nursery  of  Franco.  The  forest  was  peopled  in  the  days  of 
St.  LouLs  by  robbers.  The  following  is  related  as  having  happened 
under  the  great  oak.  The  king  had  lost  his  way,  and  was  seeking 
his  suile,  when  he  fell  into  the  midst  of  a  band  of  robbers. 

"  You  are  the  king,'*  said  the  chief. 

"  Leave  me  my  life,  and  yoU  shall  have  king  Loois,"  TepUed  the 

saint. 
At  the  same  time  he  soimded  his  horn,  and  the  suite  cftme  up. 
"  Well,  where  is  the  king?"  said  the  robber  chief. 
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"J  MB  the  king,  md  ]n>a  Br«  wi  todAdoni  briguid."     Ai  he  "Hnnger,  liM." 

qmkt^  Ike  UiieTM  vsre  0T«rp<nreml.  "Vei?  good,"  nid  the  inioocj   "jon  Aall  c 


"Howkp^hiTejoaaniei]  oBdiii  tnde!"  1?  fghling  the  ioMcli.      In  fUtn*  jm  ihcU    mi  tht  koi'i 

"  Swea  }wtwd«]r."  brMi)." 

"VhMdiDn  jomtoitt"  It  ii  retorted  Uurt  tin  robbw*  b*mat  \mj  gwJ  wHim- 
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■iiuftted  in  Lnnt- 
>i  HOT  tfae  Hrath-veat  eoaat  of  Ilalf,  cm  the  Quif  of  FKetam, 
w  (he  Gulf  of  S&termo.  The  oeUbntl«d  nuDi,  eoiuiating  of  the 
DKina  of  two  templw,  ko  unphitheatre,  and  aoothei  baUdiog,  h 
il  ms  tb«  tovn,  are  about  twantj-fiTS  milsi  uath-ea>t  of  Salermo. 
icorditig  to  iIm  report*  of  nuHt  tiaT«11«n,  the  aurroundtDg  i^- 
lei  is  hairnm  aod  dowrted,  owing  to  the  nnwholesomeueti  of  tlie 
moaphore,  which  ia  infiated  by  axhalationa  from  the  alagnant 
arahes  that  aboiind  in  the  lowlaDdi.  Othoa,  dd  the  oontrair, 
aintaiu  tliat  there  ii  mare  exaggenlion  tban  truth  in  these  itate- 
•ntH, — that  the  [Jaiii,  thoogh  nncnltiTated,  is  naturall;  fertile, 
id  th&t  the  nogfaboaring  billa  we  oorered  with  eani-fi«lda  and 
Bajwds.  Bat  eren  theu  panoni  regret  that  meaanrea  are  not 
kipted  for  getting  rid  of  the  neda  and  brushwood  whiob  encDmber 
te  aoil,  and  dijing  the  matahsa  iibieh  GU  the  air  with  pcatilsBtial 


featnre  in  the  iceoe  represeutei]  id  onr  engnviug.  The  artist  luw 
tbere  depicted  the  temple  as,  we  have  ever;  ressan  l«  Bugipose,  it 
appeared  in  it«  original  "ktate,  sad  introdawd  vnrious  accHnoriea 
which  add  to  the  general  eflect  of  the  picture,  withoat  at,  all  vio- 
lating probabilitj.  The  temple— aamaj  be  seea  from  our  i  Dust  ration 
— waa  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  ancient  times.  The  three 
■teps,  whieb  form  its  pedestal,  are  well  proportioned  ;  Die  peristjle 
eonneta  of  ais  columna  in  front,  lii  at  the  back,  and  fourteen  on 
each  aide,  ^e  colnmns,  Uke  those  of  other  temples,  are  rerj  low, 
being  odI;  fire  times  thur  diameter  in  height ;  but  tbeir  arrange- 
ment at  diitaueea  acanely  greater  than  the  thicknesii  uf  each,  pro- 
daoea  the  h^ipieat  effect.  There  are  two  portiooea,  one  in  tlte  &ont 
aod  another  at  the  back.  In  other  respects  the  form  of  constmc- 
tion  ia  eiactl;  like  that  of  all  Oreek  Ismpies.  The  oolumns,  which 
>i«  all  fluted,  haTS  no  baae,  and  belong  to  the  ancient  Doric  order. 
Kenoa  it  is,  not  without  reaaon,   conjeetured  that  the  temples  of 


What  nsnains  of  the  andent  Fcandonia  ia  BnSdeDt  to  gira  a 
gcod  idea  of  tke  Ibrm  of  the  town,  which  was  an  irregular  sqnara, 
from  four  to  Ere  miles  round,  on  a  perfeetlir  Ie*«l  platform.  The 
walla,  whteh  are  almoat  entirely  preserred  in  oertwn  parla,  were 
about  tweotj  feet  high  and  six  feet  in  thickness.  At,  regular 
interrala  it  was  flanked  with  towen,  and,  like  manj  Roman 
ediGosa,  boilt  of  large  — wtt  of  stone  well  fitted  together,  but 
without  wf  kind  of  eemant.  Tk«  town  had  firar  gates  opponte 
one  another  on  the  four  rides,  nu  principal  one  on  the  east  side, 
DOW  cBlkd  the  Qata  of  the  Bona,  on  aeoonnt  of  a  small  figure 
rudely  aculptutad  abon^  looki  towards  Capaodo  and  the  monntaios. 
It  ia  in  pariaet  preaerratloa  and  ai«bad,  but  without  any  ornament. 
Cloae  by  waa  the  aqueduct  which  couTeyed  water  from  the  moan- 
tains  to  the  town,  and  traces  of  whiah  may  yet  be  discerned. 

Tba  mast  iaMrsstiag  remains  are  those  of  the  temples  of  Ceres 
and  SepMuSh  ai^ecdaUy  the  latter,  which  is  both  beaatifiil  in  arohi- 
tettnre  a^  w«ll  ptssscraJ.     It  is  this  whiob  foruM  the  principal 


built  at  the  period  when  the  Greeks  began  to  appmach 
the  perfection  of  architecture,  and  were  preparing  to  give  it  that 
ligbtneaa  and  beauty  of  proportion  which  arc  not  to  be  found  in 
their  heavy  Bgyptiiui  models, 

We  will  ooDclude  with  a  few  worda  on  t^  Ipstory  of  pKStum.  Il 
ia  full  of  obscurity,  uncertaiuty,  and  coDJecture,  bat  the  fulluwing 
filets  may  beaafely  admitted,  Founded  by  ■  colony  of  the  tireeka, 
Fsstom  waa  near  the  bmous  Oiwk  dty  of  Sybaris,  with  whieh  it 
waa  closely  allied  by  many  ties,  and  shared  in  those  haUts  of 
Inxory  that  have  been  ever  since  proverUal.  Tbo  Bomana  took 
poaaesuon  of  i*  about  2T3  a.c,  when  they  changed  ita  Qreek  name 
Posaidoaia  to  the  Soman  pKatom,  and  made  it  a  mooidpal  town. 
From  that  time  to  the  age  of  Aoguatas,  when  poets  celebrated  the 
beauty  of  its  rosea,  which  bloomed  twice  a  year,  it  ia  rarely  men- 
tioned ia  ancient  writings.  Il  rs'sppsan  ia  history  eight  centnriee 
after,  whan  the  Saracens,  having  oonquered  Bidiy,  wished  lo 
otaliliah  thamaelves  in  aonthem  Italy  ;  bat  the  sons  of  Ifahowrt, 
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finding  it  impoaaible  at  the  commenoement  of  the  tenth  century  to 
uvercome  the  Christians,  determined  to  retire  from  the  country,  and 
signalifed  their  departure  by  pillaging  and  destroying  Pieetum.  In 
1080,  Robert  Guisiard  completed  the  work  of  destruction  by  con- 
yeying  most  of  the  remaining  columns  and  ornaments  to  Salermo  to 
build  a  church. 

POLITICAL  ASPECT  OF  CHINA. 

BT  WILLUX  KMiaHTOV,    V.A. 

Thk  system  of  goremment,  prevalent  for  ages  in  China,  is  based 
upon  that  of  a  family.  The  Chinese  constitute  the  vast  fiimily  ( f 
which  the  emperor  is  the  &ther ;  and,  as  absolute  filial  obedience 
is  required  by  their  fiiith,  as  the  father  has  absolute  power  over  his 
'Children,  even  so  has  the  emperor  absolute  authority  in  the  state, 
the  most  implicit  obedience  being  required  from  his  officers  and 
subjects.  Such  a  system  is  often  miscalled  the  patriarchal,  but  it 
is  quite  a  misnomer — ^the  foundation  of  both  may  be  alike,  but  the 
practice  is  quite  di£ferent.  The  emperor  is  styled  *'the  sacred  son 
of  heaven,"  "the  sole  ruler  of  the  earth,"  "the  great  fiither  ;" 
oSerings  are  made  to  his  image  and  to  his  throne ;  his  person  is 
adored  ;  his  people  prostrate  themselves  in  his  presence.  When  he 
goes  abroad,  all  the  people  take  care  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses  ;  whoever  is  found  in  the  monarch's  way  is  liable  to  instant 
execution  unless  be  turns  his  back,  or  lies  flat  with  his  &ce  upon  the 
ground.  The  children  have  evidently  no  reason  to  rejoice,  under 
such  circumstances,  in  the  visits  of  their  father  ;  his  journeys  must 
be  rather  alarming  to  travellers.  Everything  about  him  partakes 
of  the  idolatrous  homage  paid  to  himself,  whUst  the  mandarins, 
who  are  his  delegates  in  distant  provinces,  have  authority  as  abso- 
lute as  his  own. 

No  despotism  was  ever  more  unalloyed,  no  power  more  abso- 
lutely without  control  than  that  of  this  "  son  of  heaven  ;"  and  yet 
it  was  all  based  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the  domestic  relationship. 
The  language,  spoken  and  written,  of  China,  is  an  admirably-con- 
trived  supporter  of  this  state  of  things  ;  each  sign  representing  an 
idea,  often  without  any  corresponding  word,  so  that  a  piece  of 
writing,  although  intelligible  to  the  learned  reader,  cannot  be  read 
aloud  to  others  ;  and  hence  the  information  acquired  by  the  privil^ed 
classes  has  no  means  of  becoming  diffused  amongst  the  bulk  of  the 
})eople.  Reflectiou  and  memory  are  the  only  powers  called  into 
exercise  by  this  dumb  language— the  imagination  can  never  be 
appealed  to  by  it.  Even  in  a  Chinese  poem,  which  cannot^  of 
course,  be  read  aloud,  the  beauty  consists  in  the  adaptation  of 
symbol  to  symbol ;  it  excites  no  feeling  in  the  breast,  it  affords  no 
culture  to  the  imagination.  ' '  Not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  Chinese 
characters,"  says  Uemusat,  *'has  any  vocal  expression,  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  the  literati  of  that  country  to  conduct  their 
disputes  by  describing  in  the  air,  with  their  fans,  characters  which 
do  not  correspond  to  any  word  in  the  language  which  they  spteak." 
(Essai  sur  la  Langue  Chinoise,  p.  33.)  Eminently  absurd,  we  are 
inclined  to  call  such  symbolic  argument,  and  to  us  it  does  certeunly 
Hppear  so;  but  it  is  eminently  note- worthy,  by  reason  of  the  deductions 
that  may  be  drawn  from  the  feu^t,  that,  if  appeals  are  thus  made  to 
the  reason  aud  to  the  memory  only,  all  the  fervour  of  eloquence 
must  be  quite  thrown  away  and  all  the  aid  of  the  imagination  lost 
nil  religious  or  political  addresses. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  authentic  Chinese  history^  that  is,  about 
five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  country  was  divided 
into  nine  sovereignties,  all  subsequently  united  under  an  enters 
prising  prince  named  Lo,  the  Chinese  Egbert.  For  centuries  the 
country,  thus  united,  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  under  its  native 
lords.  The  intestine  tumults  were  few  and  fiu*  between,  and  the 
military  art  became  almost  unknown,  for  there  was  no  foreign 
aggression  to  repel.  Ghenghis  Khan,  the  great  AsLitic  conqueror, 
swept  over  the  country  like  a  whirlwind,  carrjring  everything  before 
him  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  bdt  the  Ming  or  nall^  dynasty  was 
restored  subsequently.  About  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  however, 
the  Ming  dynasty  was  again  displaced  by  the  Mantchoo  invaders 
fiV>m  the  north-east,  whose  monarehs  have  evei*  since  sat  upon  the 
Chinese  throne.  The  paternal  rod  by  which  China  had  previously 
been  governed,  was  heavy  and  severe  enough;  but,  since  then,  the 
whip  of  the  Tartar  has  been  added  to  the  domestic  tyranny,  until 
subserviency  has  superseded  obedience.      "The  despotism  of  the 


Mantchoo  sovereign,*'  says  Balbi,  <<  keeps  that  of  the  graaili»t4 
order,  and  obliges  them  to  remain  united.  There  is  no  reslita:" 
on  the  part  of  the  people ;  they  have  much  cunning:  bat  bitf 
courage,  and  find  it  safer  to  preserve  a  part  of  their  propenr  ►- 
grovelling  at  the  feet  of  their  masters,  than  to  risk  the  low  *:4  dn 
whole  in  order  to  obtain  their  liberty."  Had  Balbi  lived  in  t^ 
days,  he  might  have  learnt  ihat,  however  bound  down  by  a  hrao 
yoke,  however  tyrannised  over  by  foreign  rulers,  the  Chinese  hd 
not  yet  lost  their  nationality  entirely,  and  were  oertunlj  dispai 
to  make  a  violent  effort,  and  able  to  make  it,  to  rogaht  their  liK^t 
and  to  shake  off  the  Mantchoo  rule.  V^ether  they  be  sneoes«h 
or  not  remains  to  be  seen — probably  they  will  not  be  so  :  re; » 
must  always  be  remembered,  to  their  hononr,  that  the  sttempC  «>t 
made,  and  that  they  exhibited  in  it  courage,  constancy,  and  p^i> 
veranoe,  not  unalloyed,  it  is  true,  with  cruelty  and  intolcraiKX.  B- 
these  are  always  the  vices  of  the  fallen  ;  long-oontinued  slsr^r 
produces  them  naturally  in  the  mind ;  long-oontinned,  pect-»; 
indignation  feeds  itself  upon  blood  when  it  gets  the  opportunity. 

The  various  civil  and  military  appointments  are  filled  by  cji 
classes  of  officers,  called  originally  mandarins^  by  the  Porti^ufar 
from  the  Latin  verb  mandart,  to  command.  The  power  of  ths* 
officers  is,  as  I  have  said,  absc^te,  when  they  are  sent  bj  :& 
emperor  as  his  viceroys  into  the  various  provinces  of  the  *sm\rf. 
An  officer  of  this  description  entering  a  city,  can  order  any  pei^q 
he  suspects  to  be  arrested  and  executed,  without  giring  any  fonke 
reason  for  the  summary  procedure  than  that  noted  in  his  deq^d 
to  the  High  Court  of  Pekin,  in  which  he  announces  the  fact.  E 
is  unquestionably  a  formidable  officer.  A  hundred  lictors  go  bef  ? 
him;  announcing  his  mission  with  discordant  yells.  Should  i&i 
one  be  found  in  the  way,  notwithstanding  this  annooneement,  be  a 
mauled  with  bamboo  rods  or  castigated  with  heavy  whix*s.  h  a 
some  consolation  to  know  that  the  officer  himself,  who  thus  h»  tli 
power  of  tyrannising  at  his  will,  is  liable  to  the  sane  summ^'^ 
punishment  he  inflicts  on  others.  If  tales  to  his  discredit  are  tU<' 
pered  by  influential  men  in  Pekin,  and  come  at  length  to  the  eiDpcj 
ror's  ears,  an  imperial  mandate  may,  at  any  moment,  arrive,  wLW 
orders  the  inferior  officers  to  seize  the  viceroy,  of  whom  they  haii 
been  standing  so  heartily  in  dread,  and  to  bastinado  him  soua-lj 
It  is  likely,  under  such  circumstances,  that  they  would  lay  it  -a 
with  hearty  good-will. 

The  redeeming  point  of  all  this  Chinese  government  mu$t  \<\ 
mentioned,  however.  It  is  this,  that  these  mandarins  are  h'i 
hereditary  nobles,  bom  to  rule,  aud  brought  up  in  saperdlie^i 
contempt  of  all  around  them,  but  men  who  have  paesed  exaoiisa- 
tions  in  the  classical  literature  of  their  country — men  versed  .a 
such  religion,  in  such  mathematics,  in  such  science,  in  snch  }r}i> 
sophy)  as  Chinese  wisdom  has  attained  to.  LeanUAg  is  the  Liii'ka 
of  nobility,  and  he  has  a  chance  of  climbing  highest — other  thi^ 
being  equal — who  has  learnt  most.  Prom  their  peculiar  bvsuj 
of  symbols,  this  learning,  however,  is  not  so  powerfully  operatn 
for  good  as  it  might  otherwise  be.  It  is  cold  and  heartless,  rtJs- 
rating  the  head  much,  but  leaving  the  warm  impulses  of  the  btft-^ 
unregulated)  nnnourished,  and^unreplenished  from  the  stores  <  f  m 
imagination.  The  human  mind  has  many  fiusulties,  all  of  vk- 
require  simultaneous  development  to  constitute  a  superior  1<I«^ 
ultimately.  No  one  of  these  fiACulties  can  be  neglected  withes 
^il  being  induced. 

The  insurrection  which  has  been  threatening  for  the  laat  year  j; 
two  to  overturn  the  Mantchoo  dynasty,  and  once  more  place  the  vasi^ 
line  of  princes  on  the  throne,  excited  little  attention  in  England  u:>| 
the  intelligence  was  brought  by  one  of  the  Indian  mailsy  iut 
autumn,  that  Nankin  had  been  taken  by  the  rebels.     Indi^iad 
rumours  of  troubles  in  the  southern  proirinoes  of  the  empiR  bl 
been  heard  and  canvassed  in  Ctoton  months  bejfoiv.    At  first,  th 
disturbers  were  ruhher^t  and  numerous  imperial  decrees  dedaill 
that  the  leaders  of  these  robbers  had  been  seised,  and  quartered  4 
Peking   their  dismembered  limbs  being  affixed  on  'the  gales,  fd 
elsewhere,  as  a  warning  to  evil-doeis.    J^ut  still,  all  the  ispeail, 
decrees    notwithstanding,   the    troubles    continued,    and   it  ^j 
further  rumoured,  that  the  des<Je&dant  of  the  old  Ming  famil.T  «< 
the  head  of  the  insurgents.     At  length  Nankin  was  taken,  ano  ^ 
robbers  became,    forthwith,  rtlni*,      Nankinj   the  centre  of  tis 
arts,  fiwhions,  and  literature  of  China — Nankin,  the  old  capital  «*f  tk 
country,  was  taken.    Europeans  b^giUi  then  to  doubt  whether  rttt 
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serial.  prooUmatioQB  were  always  to  be  credited — it  was  erident, 
eed,  that  they  were  not.  The  insurgents  adyanoed ;  they  seized 
southern  Lanns  of  the  Great  Canal  ;  they  commanded  the 
itha  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  One  imperial  army  after  another 
{  defeated ;  they  threatened  Pekin  itself  They  became  forth- 
h  pcUrioi^.  Who  shall  say,  after,  this,  that  there  is  nothing  in  a 
Qe  ?  Nothing  in  a  name !  robbers  and  i)atriot8  convertible  terms  \ 
nly  there  is  much  in  a  name.  Success  will  afford  a  healing 
Bier  for  many  wounded  consciences ;  sucoess  will  blind  the  eyes  of 
»t  looken-an.  A  man  makes  a  great  leap  to  attain  a  distant 
«<ing< — ^he  iails,  and  people  laugh  at  his  temerity  ;  he  succeeds, 
I  they  applaud  his  heroism. ,  Had  the  Chinese  insurrection 
idhed  ia  its  first  efforts  in  the  South,  we  should  have  heard  of  it 
Y  as  the  troubles  caused  by  a  few  paltry  robbers. 
3ien-fbung,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  Complete  Abun- 
ice,    is  the  present  emperor  of  China,  the  Mantchoo  sovereign 

0  reigns  in  'Pekin.  He  is  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  "a 
ing  man^"  aays  M.  Callery,  '*of  middle  height,  his  form  indica- 
$  great  aptitude  for  bodily  exercises.   He  is  slender  and  muscular, 

a  high  forehead,  and  a  defective  obliquity  of  the  eyes  ;"  which 
ber  meansy  in  plain  English,  that  his  majesty  squints.  *^  His 
ek-boDes  are  very  prominent,  and  strongly  marked.  The  space 
ween  his  eyes  is  broad  and  flat,  like  the  forehead  of  a  buffalo.** 

no  means  a  flattering  simile,  M.  Callery  !  for,  although  Juno 
B  c^led  the  ox-eyed,  that  is  no  reason  why  Complete  Abundance 
)uld  be  likened  to  a  buffalo.  There  is  little  to  be  added  to  this 
fteh  of  Complete  Abundance,  save  this,  that  he  appears  to  be 
rays  in  want  of  money, 
rien-te,   the  head  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  representative  ot 

1  Ming  dynasty,  is  also  a  young  man,  only  a  year  or  so  older  than 


Complete  Abundance.     ''  Study  and  want  of  rest,**  says  M.  Callery, 
''have  made  him  prematurely  old.     He  is  grave  and  melancholy, 
leads  a  veiy  retired  life,  and  only  communicates  with  those  about 
him  when  he  gives  his  orders.*'    Tien-te  means  Celestial  Virtue  ; 
and  the  cunning  Chinese,   anxious  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
western  barbarians,  assured  them  that  this  Celestial  Virtue  was 
really  a  Christian  at  heart,  and  intended  establishing  Christianity 
when  he  became  emperor.     The  &ct  of  his  having  thirty  wives, 
however,  when  it  became  known,  made  the  Europeans  look  with 
suspicion  on  Celestial  Virtue's  Christianity,  as  well  they  might. 
So  they  have  left  Complete  Abundance  and  him  to  fight  it  out,  .their 
sympathies,  perhaps,  being  with  the  insurgents,  their  diplomatic 
communication  still,  however,  with  the  Mantchoo  and  his  oflicers. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  insurgents  have  shown  no  favour  what- 
ever to  Buddhism,  which  is  the  religion  of  the  {(antchoo  court, 
since  they  have  invariably  destroyed  its  temples  and  images  as  they 
have  advanced.      Whether  they  intend  to  restore  the  system  of 
Confucius,  or  to  amalgamate  it  with  some  of  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, does  not  yet  sufficiently  appear.     They  seem  to  have  correct 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  Deity  and  of  his  nature,  ideas  probably 
obtained  from  Christian  sources.     It  is  almost  certain,  however, 
that  if  they  do  succeed,  the  insurgents  will  settle  down  into  the  old 
political  forms ;  all  their  sympathies  and  tendencies  seem  to  point 
in  that  direction.     Reeent  accounts  leave  it  doubtful  whether  they 
will  Bucoeed  at  all.     They  have  got  to  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
Pekin,  having  traversed  a  district  of  country  as  extensive  as  the 
whole  of  European  Russia.     They  have  been  almost  uniformly  suc- 
cessful   hitherto ;    but  the    fierce  Tartar  tribes  may  possibly  be 
too  much  for  them,  if  the  latest  intelligence  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
credited. 


A    VISIT    TO    THE    EAST. 


a  recent  ent^iaining  work,  entitled  *' Scenes  in  Eastern  Life,** 
rurs   the  following  amusing    episode,   which  we  give  without 
iichtng  for  the  strict  accuracy  of  every  particular  : — 
Stanislas  Duhamel  was   a   hltiai  Parisian.     He  had  exhausted 

the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  wasted  all  his  energies  in  the  feverish 
rsuit  of  pleasure.  As  a  student,  a  man  of  fiishion,  a  politician,  a 
srcantile  man,  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  National  Guards,  he  had 
m  foremost  in  ijl  sorts  of  exciting  scenes,  till  at  last,  having  run 
i  whole  round  of  worldly  activity,  he  sat  down  like  Alexander 
i  Great,  and  mourned  that  he  had  not  another  career  open  to 
n.  In  his  vexation  and  embarrassment  for  want  of  yet  one  more 
rt  to  play,  one  .additional  scene  in  the  drama  of  life,  he  suddenly 
thought  hiin  of  an  expedient  which  promised  to  answer  his 
rpose  admirably.  He  would  go  to  Constantinople,  assume  the 
rban^  and  become  a*  thorough  Mahomedan.  He  would  get  a 
lace  with  beautiful  fountains,  a  palanqoin,  with  a  procession  of 
ives,  etc.  etc.  As  he  dwelt  upon  the  bright  visions  of  enjoyment 
ening  up  before  his  mind's  eye,  his  heart  throbbed  with  delight, 
I  jaded  emotions  once  more  resumed  their  intensity,  and  the 
clamation — La  Alia  ila  Alia  !  burst  forth  from  his  lips. 
Without  delay  he  was  ^  off  to  Marseilles,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
sek  or  two  landed  safely  st  Constantinople,  where  he  hired  a 
lendid  palace,  of  whi(ih  the  reader  may  form  some  conception 
)m  our  engraving  (p.  164).  It  was  surrounded  by  a  court,  a 
rden,  fine  colonnades,  and  shady  avenues,  and  had  a  marble  pave- 
!nt,   fountains,   arabesque^,   and  whatever  else  could  contribute 

elegance  or  use.  The  Parisian  was  delighted  with  his  new 
ode, '  which  appeared  quite  a  Mahomedan  paradise.  But  before 
.  hour  had  passed  in  self-congratulations,  he  began  to  feel  pain- 
lly  conscious  of  some -serious -defects.  In  the  first  place,  he  did 
it  like  the  solitude  in  which' he  found  himself.  Then  the  win- 
•wa,  though  artistically  formed,  were  none  of  them  glazed,  so  that 
e  heat  by  day  and  damp  by  night  had  free  admission,  bringing 
hthaUnia  and  rheuniatism  in  their  train.  '*  We  must  remedy  this,** 
id  he  to  his  dragoman,  "by  getting  some  splendid  furniture  and 

company  of  dandhg-g^ls.**      Accordingly,   the  dragoman  went 

the  nearest  hazaar,  and  the  furniture  was  supplied  the  same 
ening.  It  conffisted  of  sofiM  made  of  palm-wood,  stuffed  with 
tton  and  covered  with  Persian  silk,  divans  and  beds,  a  small 


round  table,  curtains,  mats,  caps,  pipes  and  narguileha.  Highly 
delighted  with  the  way  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  his  commission, 
the  dragoman  exclaimed  :  *'  Here  you  have  furniture  fit  for  the 
reception  of  a  pasha  himself.'* 

Our  hero  had  also  a  numerous  suite  of  personal  attendants, 
including  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  two  cooks,  three  pipe-bearers,  four 
ooffee-scrvers,  five  interpreters,  and  six  ass-drivers,  not  to  mention 
an  armour-bearer,  a  groom  to  hold  his  horse,  and  several  extra  hands 
to  assist  the  others.  *'  At  any  rate,*'  said  he  himself,  '*  I  shall  be 
well  waited  on.*'  Next  day,  however,  his  cooks  brought  him  lean 
chickens  hatched  in  the  oven,  .dog*s  flesh  dressed  up' as  mutton, 
and  dried  locusts  from  Egypt,  the  whole  seasoned  to  a  fiery  heat 
with  pepper  and  mustard.  He  soon  began  |^  find  out  what  it  is  to 
be  the  slave  of  slaves.  Each  of  his  servants  being  professedly  about 
his  appropriate  work,  and  most  of  them  taking  their  aietta  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  he  could  never  get  their  attention  when  he 
wanted.  If  he  had  occasion  for  the  ass-driver,  he  stumbled  upon 
the  secretary,  and  vice  veraa.  The  extra  hands  were  indignant 
when  he  asked  them,  to  shut  the  door,  or  do  anything  else  so  fiir 
beneath  their  dignity.  His  horse  was  never  saddled  except  for  hia 
groom  to  have  a  ride.  The  pipe-bearers  and  coffee-servers  brought 
him  a  hundred  pipes  and  as  many  cups  of  coffee  a-day,  that  they 
might  regale  themselves  at  his  expense.  All  the  neighbours  and 
passers-by  came  in  to  squat  upon  his  divans,  smoke  his  tobacco, 
and  taste  his  mocha  coffee.  To  crown  all;  tiie  entente  cordtale, 
which  subsisted  between  the  tradespeople  and  his  servants,  was 
productive  of  ruinous  results. 

Unable  to  endure  this  any  longer,  Stanislas  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  it  by  turning  Turk  in  real  earnest.  Off  he  ran  to  a  barber, 
who,  in  Uttle  more  than  a  twinkling,  completely  shaved  his  head, 
with  the  exception  of  one  small  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top  of  his 
cranium. 

**  But  why  leave  this  tuft  ?**  he  asked. 

''For  the  day  when  you  have  your  head  cut  off,**  replied  the 
barber.  "Every  good  Mussulman  ought  to  be  prepared  for  that 
operation,  particularly  those  who  were  originally  Christians,  as 
they  rarely  escape  this  taXe.  Without  this  tuft  for  the  execntiontr 
to  lay  hold  of  when  he  shows  yo«r  head  to  the  crowd,  he  would 
have  to  take  you  by  the  noaa-Hin  indignity  past  all  bearing.'*    The 


■raE  ILI.USTRATRn  MAGAZINE  OF  ART. 


T  Pr«ilcliiiiaD  aliaiUnail  and  Hliiaggeil  liin  alioiilJeTH,  bat  had      after  a  comely  abaw  of  relneteBOC,  Ui  aixupi  hui  It 


nKH* 


not  the  heart  to  attempt  Mij  raplf ,  and  Uwrcfote  made  the  beat  of      ding-daj  airiTed,  on  which  he  waa  at  Icogtli  to  realiae  the  hifptm 


hit  va;  home.  Aa  soon  aa  he  arrwed,  he  otdeted  the  aimeht  o 
danriDg'girU  to  be  seat  for  to  aoothe  bis  perturbed  aiurit.  ScTsral 
were  mtcodoeed,  most  bnltiantl;  attired,  and  promiung  l«  delight 
him  wjtji  a  fine  diapla;  of  their  art.  The;  danced  avknrdljr  and 
wog  badlf,  but  he  tried  to  peituade  hiDUelf  tbej  were  adonlble. 


of'which  he  bad  m  bng  twnl;  dreamt.  Hii  bride  had  alwaji  lef. 
her  ttae  moat  aacredlj  Toled  EuttJl  the  ceremon;  vaa  eonpkM. 
When  there  was  no  longer  an;  reason  for  fnitliei  iiauiie,  Ai  nt< 
fered  bim  to  lift  her  Teil,  and  he  had  tiie  feliot;  of  diacoraai 
Uuit  she  was  an  old  Parisian  dreamaker  !    On  making  an  ~ 


When,  hawerer,  after  conlfaoing  tbiii  erolntions  for  suae  time,  for  the  dovi;,  he  waa  infermed  that  in  tha  East  it  wm  the  halai'l 

the;  one  and  bowed  themaelrM  before  him  and  be  apprntched  who  furnished  that.     This  was  mora  than  be  eonld  b«>r.     Hana 

thon  to  gire  each  a  handmne  gratnit;,  aoaon]ing  to  eariem  cnstani,  ititation  gave  wa;  undm'  sneh  repeated  blows.     He  wai  aUKbi 

what  waa  his  horror  and  disma;  to  End  that  theae  pivteaded  (!«■•  with  brain-ferer,  from  which,  howarer,  Ike  at  last  ncsiBeil  'i 

uuta  were  men  in  women's  drcn!  spite  oftbc  remedial  preacribed  bj  the  ph;Bciana;  and  thaa,  ite 

.  To  replsnidi  his  parw  ud  aolaoe  hi*  heart,  he  reMlred,  ■■  a  lait  MMoimterinK  man;  sariona  obatadaa  in  BBOotasi^  ke  naufid  t 

reaoarce,  to  take  to  himself  a  rich  wife.      He  waa  not  long  in  meet-  make  his  e«ape  to  Paris,  where  he  wm  now  reeoMOed  toiBi^ 

ing  with  a  lad;  mid  to  be  pnasawed  ot  an  unple  fertmu^  and  willing,  of  Ufe  which  had  b«A>t«  been  a  aoarM  of  oonstant  dJMSrtieiariia*. 


E  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  OF  ART. 


HARVEST   IN   ITALY. 


^  P'>KT  of  the  miteentfi  oenturj  hta  left  lu  a  prettf  Kog,  aoppused 
fl  be  Huag  by  &  girl  to  her  oinnpiuiioDa  aa  she  U  winnowing  torn. 
,1  ia  Bach  a  duraelar  that  the  artist  has  portmjed  in  tha  loiel)' 
pictare  from  which  onr  engraTing  is  taken.  As  wo  gaie  upon  her 
ha&utiful  feMtorai  and  gracefiil  funn,  it  ia  easy  to  l^c;  her  boning 
the  flsm«.of.her  ■diiiirer'B  ■ff«ctiott  bj  idnging,  io  merrj.  mood, 
mmbeheR  of  eome  popubr  ballad  to  a  well-known  air.  Biit,  if  we 
IUB7  believe  the,  sccountA  pvea  of  an  Italian  harvest  hj  weli- 
iafbniied  aad  tFnatwortliy  travellers,  there  is  nothiog  in  that 
cunotry  oorrBBpondinyto  this  pkaginfi  illturioD.   ■  It  in  tniei  the  poor 


in  traope  of  several  handreda,  each  under  the  oummand  of  a  sort  of 
eorporal,  armed  widi  a  itaff,  the;  prtaent  alrooat  the  appcantnoa  of 
an  arm;.  If  a  poor  gjrl,  eihansted  bf  fatigue,  panting,  and  Unting 
with  UurBt,  resia  for  a  moment,  she  ia  immediatel;  goaded  m  to 
work  by  lome  huah  word,  some  threatening  movement  of  the  ooi- 
poral'e  sbtff,  or  even  a  blow  from  hie  bmtaL  hand.  A  meUndioIr 
.  uleace  pervades  this  laborioiu  moltitade.  Nothing  is  heard  bnl 
the  aonnd  of  the  aickle  aa  it  cuts,  and  the  com  as  it  &lla.  The 
sickle^  and  UUhooks  glitUr  in  the  snn  like  weapona  of  war,  and,  to 
complete  the  cnniiarison,  death  reigns  among  the  reapora  as  on  Uie 


girls  who,  with  their  brothera  and  th«r  betro^ed  loven,  go  down 
from  the  Abraad,  tai  the  monntaina  of  Imcca,  and  the  Sabine 
diitnet,  to  get  in  the  harvcBt  abnnt  Borne,  are  not  on&eqneutly  aa 
bemtifai  as  the  one  d^Hcted  in  our  engrkving  ;  hot  they  are  rarely 
ehMTfol  enoagh  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings  in  songs.  It  is  not  on 
their  bther'a  fields  tiiat  they  reap  the  com,  bind  the  sheaves,  and 
winnow  th«  gi«n.  For  a  miserable  pittance  of  hire  tJiey  go,  mnob 
agaiiut  their  inclination,  to  expose  themselves  to  the  m^gnant 
inflnenCe  of  the  atmcaphere,  and  work  laborioniily  for  several  monthx 
nnder  very  sbiot  discipline.     As  they  move  along  the  vast  plains 


dekl  of  battle.  "Bipoeed,"  sayB  s  traveller,  "to  severe  toil, 
passing  speedily  without  b«nlitiDn  from  the  temperate  climate  aad 
pure  air  of  their  monntains  to  a  bnrnlng  plain  which  sends  forth 
pfstilentlal  miasma,  these  unhappy  creatares  are  often  the  victims 
of  dreadful  feven.  The  sesson  of  harvest  is  moat  dangerous.  The 
mortality  is  then  sometimea  fiighlfnl,  and  it  is  not  ancommon  to 
see  ten  or  a  dosen  victims  carried  every  evening  from  the  fields  to 
the  hospital,  tJieir  snBeiings  being  aggrarated  by  the  ooldnns 
of  the  night  and  the  baitlneas  of  the  vehicle  in  which  (hey  are 
conveyed." 
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IHE  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  OF  AKT. 


THE    WALLACHIAN    ROBBER. 

Tub  valley  ihroagh  which,  the 'river  Temes  rolls  its  rapid  waters 
serves  as  a  road  through  the  mountains  from  Lugos  to  Mehadia  and 
Old-Orsova.  Not  far  from  the  commencement  of  this  valley  lies  the 
town  of  Karansebes.  Farther  up  are  the  scattered  fiinn-houscs 
which  form  the  village  of  Szlatina,  and  the  traveller  who  goes 
against  the  strong  current  of  the  river  sees  on  the  left  bauk  a  small 
'  church  which,  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  is  visible  A  long  way 
off.  This  little  church  is  not  particularly  ancient.  Its  present 
form  dates  from  the  year  1771,  and  its  origin  d)e8  not  go  back  more 
than  about  three  centuries.  But  with  this  origin  is  connected  a 
recollection  which  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and,  though 
scarcely  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,'  combines  the  poetical 
interest  of  an  ancient  tradition  with  ihe  reality  of  an  historical 
event.  As  all  eyes  are  now  turned  towards  this  part  of  Surope, 
our  readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  pleased  to  be  made  acquainted 
>vith  the  story,  which  is  in  substance  as  follows. 

It  was  in  the  year  1738.  Prince  Bugene,  the  noble  knight,  lay 
wrapped  in  that  dark,  cold  slumber,  from  which  none  awake  till  the 
judgment-day.  The  death  of  the  old  hero  had  inspired  the  sons  of 
the  prophet  with  courage.  They  now  considered  they  had  no  longer 
any  reason  to  fear  the  arms  of  Christendom.  The  expedition  «f 
1737)  which  was  at  first  successful,  had  been  braught  to  an  inglo- 
rious conclusion  through  the  incapacity  of  Seckendorf  Fasha.  But 
of  what  avail  was  it  that  Seckendorf  was  now  in  iirison,  and  that 
the  timid  Dorat  Pasha  had  been  beheaded  ?  The  Turks  had,  never- 
tiieless,  pressed  forward  as  far  as  Mehadia,  and  the  a|K>statc  Bon- 
neval  was  celebrating  a  new  triumph. 

Ih  the  neighbourhood  of  Karansebes  lay  an  imperial  army,  in 
which  lime  the  two  dukes  of  Lorraine,  Francis  and  Cliarles,  the 
sons  of  the  liberator  of  Vienna.  The  elder  of  these  two  princes, 
afterwards  known  as  the  German  emperor  Francis  the  First,  had 
been  married  in  the  year  1736  to  tl^  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa^ 
daughter  of  Oharks  the  Sixth. 

The  Turks  were  at  Mehadia.  This  place,  which  is  known  to 
many  on  account  of  the  medicinal  springs  in  its  neighbouriiood,  lies 
about  six  hours'  journey  above  Ors3va,  in  a  narrow  defile  which 
extends  sideways  from  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  The  position  ot 
the  Turks  was  cjvered  in  the  rear  by  the  fortified  town  of  New- 
Orsova.  Their  out{)osts  had  pushed  forward  up  to  the  river,  and 
their  marauding  parties  went  on  the  road  to  the  upper  {uirt  of  the 
pass,  which  is  called  the  key  to  Teregova  and  Sslatina.  Tliere 
skirmishes  frequently  took  place  with  the  imperial  marauders,  but 
only  at  a  distance.  Sabre  and  scimitar  remained  in  the  scabbard, 
and  the  shots  came  for  the  most  part  from  such  a  distance  that 
they  appeared  destined  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  awaken  the 
echoes  of  the  wood^  and  thus  give  intimation  of  the  prevalence  of 
war  in  the  land — ^a  fitct  which  otherwise  there  might  have  been 
some  danger  of  forf^etting. 

On  the  flanks  (f  both  armies  crowds  of  desi)eradoes  collected  fr^m 
the  surrounding  mountains  and  woocfs,  but  they  were  at  this  time 
more  anxious  for  their  own  security  than  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  usual  vocation.  The  interruption  of  intercourse  injured*  their 
calling,  but  they  hoped  for  a  full  compensation  for  all  their  priva- 
tions and  dangers  as  soon  as  the  armies  had  withdrawn.  They  had 
at  this  time  powerful  opponents  in  the  Turkish  soldieiv,  whose  envy 
they  awakened  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  im})erialiste  treated 
them  with  all  the  severity  of  military  vengeance.  Whenever  thej 
caught  an  unlucky  votary  of  St.  Nicholas,  they  hung  him  upon  the 
nearest  tree,  for  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wood  to  feast  upon  his  flesh, 
and  the  birds  to  prey  upon  his  head,  shoulders,  and  breaAt. 

The  evening  sun  was  shining  upon  such  a  poor  sinner,  who  a  few 
hours  before  had  been  thus  summarily  despatched.  He  was 
hanging  upon  the  branch  of  an  oak  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  near  the 
village  Sdatina,  clothed  in  a  short  shirt  and  loose  linen  trousers 
full  of  folds,  which  presented  the  appearance  of  a  woman's  dress. 
His  weapons,  his  hat,  and  his  upper  garment  had  douMless  been 
carried  off  by  those  who  had  rendered  these  articles  superfluous  to 
him.     In  other  respects  the  body  wtn  uniigured. 

About  a  hundred  p&ces  off,  a  woman  might  be  seen  guing  at  the 
unfortunate  creature,  peeping  out  of  some  thick  bushes  in  which 
she  was  anxiouslj  endeavouring  to  Conceal  herself.  Her  desire  to 
avoid  observation  arose  principAlly  from  a  dread  of  the  manuding 
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dragoons,  who  appeared  here  and  there  almost  always  is  |'4.r 
sometimes  on  horseback  with  their  muskets  across  the  saddk,  j?^ 
sometimes  on  foot  with  their  weapon  over  ^e  shoalder,  sa  1  t*i 
bridle  slung  round  their  arm.  The  woman,  though  aot  very  yt^m 
— being  rather  more  than  thirty — was  handsome  and  statdj  i 
a;>pearance,  with  &  good  figure  and  large  powerful  fr»me  \nt\xerf 
of  robust  health.  A  pair  of  bright  grey  eyes  sparklGd  in  her  r- 
chubby  face.  Her  short  neck,  broad  shoulders,  and  well-derelf^ 
breast,  were  covered  with  clean  white  linen.  From  ber  ^Ies 
waist  a  pretty  sort  of  gown  descended  to  her  anklesy  and  he  M 
were  encased  in  a  pair  of  high  boots,  such  as  are  fAmwbeie  «an;  ^ 
men.  A  broad-brimmed  man*s  hat  overshadowed  her  browa  iv^ 
Over  her  shoulders  was  thrown  a  gaudy-coloured  coarse  «>ji:<r| 
clotli,  which  the  Wallachians  make  use  of  as  a  cloak  or  M 
coverlet.  In  the  scarf,  which  served  as  a  girdle  ronnd  her  «sLj 
were  stuck  a  sabre  and  two  horse-pistols.  The  Amaxcm  carried  'i 
her  hand  a  Janissary's  gun,  with  long  barrel  and  diort  eto^  H 
provided  with  a  French  percussion  lock. 

From  her  hiding-|^ace  the  armed  woman  kept  anxiously  Ixki^l 
ronnd  at  the  river,  the  wood,  the  mountain,  and  the  dracoa?  ii 
succes4on ;  but  ever  and  anon  she  returned  to  gase  with  still  dec^^ 
attention  upon  the  corpse  that  was  dangling  in  the  air.  And  vk«j 
at  last  she  began  to  move  off,  she  muttered  to  herself,  a;  4 
clenched  her  fist  and  held  it  up  towards  the  troop  in  Uie  vallej 

"Maruschka  will  yet  find  means  to  avenge  poor  Dphni,  h 
faithful  messenger.  Hadst  thou  no  pity  for  his  youUi,  tkM  execnl  i 
hangman  ?  Scarcely  twenty  times  had  his  bright  eyes  beh^  ti 
return  of  spring.  Hb  lip  was  covered  with  the  first  light  tjrrx] 
which  betokened  a  manly  heart.  What  can  I  say  to  hi^  vv^h 
when  she  asks  me  what  I  have  done  with  her  youngest  and  d»rr 
son  ?  I  must  reply  that  the  Imperialists  have  murdered  him  ait  I 
mere  wanton  caprice  and  violence.  He  had  done  nothing  to  de^eH 
such  a'late.  He  had  simply  gone  out  in  a  friendly  country  to  kvi 
me  some  powder  and  shot,  whieh  we  q^not  dispense  with  here.  Hi 
carried  armour  and  weapons,  as  became  a  brave  man.  A  CQ08ci>.«^ 
ness  of  his  innocence  alone  could  have  thrown  the  wary  and  aftivj 
youth  sufficiently  off  his  guard  to  be  thus  overtaken.  He  iiib{ 
have  thoughtltssly  gone  and  asked  the  hirelings  for  a  pipe  of  iohaer^ 
This  is  what  I  must  tell  his  aged  mother;  yet  before  I  have  vd 
finished  the  sad  tale,  Twill  add,  *Be  comfisrted,  afflicted  motkr 
your  Dobni  \a  avenged.'  " 

Maruschka  cast  yet  one  more  indescribably  fierce  glance  at  t'  i 
hated  foes,  then  shouldered  her  long  gun,  and  bounded  off  niaUj 
and  safely  as  a  chamois  through  the  gathering  darkness  of  the  o'l^hti 
It  was  pitch  dark  before  she  reached  the  cleft  in  the  rock  o&  ^ 
other  side  of  the  first  hill,  on  deacending  which  she  heard  a  }«3^ 
long  whistle.  A  double  whistle  gave  the  expected  an>T<eri 
Maruschka  hastened  on  her  way,  and  soon  reached  the  s{jot  «brrj 
she  was  expected.  She  found  there  a  square-built  min,  who «i^ 
enjoying  a  comfortable  doze  on  a  mods-covered  stone,  upon  wklcj  b^i 
stretched  himself  out  like  a  great  bear. 

*'  You  have  kept  me  waiting  a  long  Ume,*^  said  he,  gaping,  "i 
had  almost  fitllen  asleep.     But  where  is  the  young  fellow  ?'* 

**  He  is  not  come  yet,"  replied  Maruschka,  in  a  melancholy  ti<3f. 
**  Ask  me  no  more  questions,  Dschurdscbu,  you  will  learn  all  at  ti? 
proper  time."  • 

The  old  man  refrained  from  urging  her  any  further,  for  hesa- 
plainly  enough  by  her  manner  of  speaking  that  she  had  Brt| 
with  some  mishap,  and  he  had  no  ynah  to  excite  her  temiver,  irlii^H 
was  already  not  a  little  ruffled.  He  could  not»  however,  hdil 
saying,  after  a  while  :  "I  suppose  you  will  soon  expect  lae  li 
light  the  fire,  and  get  you  a  comfortable  bed  ready.  You  miut  U 
tired  and  hungry  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  I  should  think.'* 

•*  Don't  you  know  yet,  that  I  am  "never  tired,"  was  MaruscJibV 
reply.     •*  We  must  only  stay  here  long  raough  for  me  it*  est  s 
morsel  of  food  and  swallow  a  draught  of  something  to  slake  k^ 
thirst.     It  is  no  use  waiting  any  longer  for  Pobm.     We  mii>t  p 
up  towards  MUkaberg  as  quickly  as  we  can.*' 

"You  command,  mistress,  and  I  obey,"  muttered Dsehnnbrii 
in  a  scarcely  intelligible  tone.  Maruschka  laughed  heartily,  »& 
said  :  **  You  don't  like  to  go  to  Mlakaberg  then  I  you  have  not  / 
made  up  matters  with  the  beautiful  Wantscfaa.  She  has  set  }vr 
old  heart  all  in  a  flame,  and  instead  of  southing  yt>nr  pain,  r>h«  takf 
delight  in  irritating  it  to  the  utmost  of  her  ability. 


ft         m 
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*'  Tou  are  quite  rixbl  in  what  yon  say,  only  yon  forget  one  thing. 
e  lass  will  not  giTe  me  her  consent,  it  is  true,  although  her 
renin  are  willing,  yet  she  will  not  let  me  go  firee.  As  often  as 
i  Aees  me  at  a  distance,  she  smiles  at  me,  and  when  she  comes  np, 
^  aska  me  how  I'  do  in  a  most  winning,  affectionate  way,  and 
eps  on  flattering  me,  till  at  last  all  my  displeasure  changes  into  a 
rfect  sanahiBe  of  delight.  Tet,  no  sooner  am  I  wanned  with 
»sarable  emotion,  than  she  suddenly  becomes  cold^  and  her 
ile  of  affection  is  exchanged  for  a  bitter  laugh  of  scorn.  Hence, 
m  glad  to  get  out  of  her  way  as  quickly  as  I  can." 
'*It  is  lor  that  very  reason,"  interrupted  Marusdkka,  ''that  I 
ke  you  to  her.** 

**  I  don*t  understand  you.  What  pleasure  can  it  afford  you  to 
oae  me  patn  f " 

*'I  will  put  an  end  to  your  pain  then.  The  old  one  must 
eroome  the  resistance  of  the  young  lass." 
The  rough  fellow  jumped  up  from  his  seat  more  astonished  than 
lighted,  great  as  his  joy  was.  Unable  to  refrain  from  expressing 
a  wonder  in  words,  he  said  :  ''Yon  don*t  like  to  see  your  folks 
uried.  It  Is  a  common  saying  with  you,  that,  whenever  a  fool  is 
be  bom,  a  young  girl  is  married  to  an  old  man.  Now  I  am  not 
ixiufff  nor  am  I  the  greatest  favourite  with  you.  Whence^  then, 
lis  sudden  change  of  feeling  towards  me  ?  Bo  you  wish'  to  get  rid 
me?" 

*'  Your  head  is  turned  with  delight,"  said  Maruschka,  smiling. 
Just  think,  a  little  soberly  if  you  can,  for  a  momeut,  and  von 
ill  need  no  answer  from  me.  Don^t  you  know  why  I  dislike  to 
e  my  people  get  married  ?  Simply,  because  the  first  year  after  a 
tbber  has  taken  a  wife,  he  loses  all  interest  in  his  occupation, 
b  thoughts  are  at  home  as  often  as  he  goes  out,  and  if  be  is 
anted  for  a  long  expedition,  he  is  no  use  at  all.  But  with  you 
te  case  is  very  different.  You  are  no  longer  young  enough  to  be 
illing  and  cooing  with  your  mate  from  morning  to  night." 

"  But  wlukt  is  wanting  in  youthfulness,"  interrupted  Dschurdschu, 
may,  perhaps,  be  made  up  in  ardour." 

'^Wantscha  is  a  good  lass,"  continued  Maruschka,  ''as  any  in 
le  neighbourhood.  Besides,  she  is  the  only  child,  and  will  in- 
erit  the  fiurm.  Young,  beautiful,  prudent,  and  rich,  is  tae  bride 
im  have  in  view.  Already  your  heart  longs  for  her,  and  yet  you 
re  afraid  to  take  her.  One  scarcely  knows  what  to  think.  Do 
on  tremble  at  your  unexpected  good  fortune  ?" 

Ddchurdschu  reflected  a*  while  ^before  he  ventured  to  reply. 
'  When  the  fox  sees  a  hen  lying  with'  its  legs  tied,  he  is  in  no 
urry  to  touch  it.  Easy  prey  is  often  only  a  bait.  If  I  am  to  follow 
our  advice,  you  must  tell  me  plainly  why  you  wish  me  to  marry 
t  once.  You  have  some  particular  reason,  and  I  must  know  it 
efore  I  advance  a  single  step." 

"If  you  don*t  like  Wantscha,"  said  Maruschka,  "you  may 
emain  single  for  what  I  care." 

* '  1  have  only  one  more  question  to  ask  you, "  rejoined  E^hurdschu . 
'  Against  whom  is  the  blow  directed  ?" 

"  You  shall  -know  that  too,  you  old  chatterbox,"  was  the  reply. 
'  The  blow  is  aimed  at  the  man  whom  I  call  mine.  I  can't  agree 
rith  him,  I  don't  like  him ;  he  may  bestow  hia  heart  upon  whom 
ke  likes,  but  not  in  my  domains.  Let  him  keep  within  his  own 
Imits,  as  I  do  in  mine.  I  am  jealous,  it  is  true,  but  not  of  Petru 
o  much  as  of  my  territory.  Mlakaberg  lies  in  my  dominions,  the 
ources  of  the  Temes  are  mine,  Gsema  and  Motru  are  unquestionably 
ay  brooks.  It  was  so  settled  when  1  withdrew  with  my  companions 
ri)Ui  connexion  with  him.  He  may  hunt  where  he  likes,  only  not 
>a  my  grounds.** 

Dschurdschu  asked  no  further  question.  He  had  heard  enough 
/)  understand  that  Maruschka  was  more  jealous  of  her  husband 
ibin  she  chose  to  admit  in  words.  The  imperious  woman  had 
separated  from  the  harampashah,  or  robber-chief,  because  he 
aeither  would  nor  could  submit  to  her  overbearing  conduct. 

As  the  two  wanderers  descended  quickly  and  silently  into  the 
ralley  which  serves  as  a  channel  for  the  waters  that  spring  from 
the  south-west  side  of  the  hill,  they  came  to  a  sudden  stand.  A 
glimmer  of  light  shone  upon  them  from  the  depth  of  the  valley, 
rhe  yellow  spot  of  light  seemed  no  larger  than  a  lamp  behind  the 
window  of  a  hut.  But  the  travellers  well  knew  that  there  was  no 
buman  dwelling  there ;  consequently  the  light  must  oome  from  a 
fire  in  the  open  air. 


"  Who  can  it  be,"  asked  Dschurdschu,  "  that  is  encamped  Uiere? 
Surely  it  is  not  Petru*8  company." 

"  A  company  of  gipsies,  perhaps,"  replied  Maruschka ;  "we  shall 
soon  see." 

"  Shall  we  go  down  to  themf' 

"As  if  we  had  any  choice  in  the  matter.  We  have  no  other 
laeans  of  crossing  the  water.     Let  us  approadi  cautiously.^* 

Maruschka  felt  in  her  girdle,  to  be  quite  sure  her  pistols  were 
there  ready  for  use.     She  took  her  gun,  loaded  it,  and  primed  it. 
Her  companion  also  prepared  his  weapons  for  immediate  use.    Thus 
armeid  for  whatever  exigency  might  occur,  they  cautiously  went 
towards  the  fire. 

'  This  caution  was,  for  once,  needless.  By  the  fire  lay  a  single 
man,  who  was  neither  a  gipsy  nor  one  of  Petru*s  company,  but  an 
able-bodied  Turk,  apparently  about  five-and-thirty  years  of  age,  in 
a  small  waistcoat  and  large  trousers,  with  his  hair  cut  dose  and  his 
beard  long.  He  was  sitting  cross-legged,  after  the  Turkish  fashion, 
on  the  ground  near  the  fire,  smoking  his  chibouk  as  comfortably  as 
if  he  were  seated  in  a  tavern  at  the  Golden  Horn,  where,  even  at 
the  present  day,  the  sons  of  the  propKet  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
the  dark  waters  of  wisdom.  Yet  he  was  not  so  completely  confident 
of  peace  a^  he  would  have  felt  in  the  coffee-house  of  a  roguish  Greek 
or  a  contemptible  Armenian.  He  had  his  weapons  pretty  near  him, 
not  excepting  even  his  gun,  which  was  leaning  against  a  stone  dose 
by.  Near  the  gun  lay  a  deer  stretched  out,  a  tender  piece  of  which, 
rolled  up  in  fat  Jind  put  upon  a  spit  to  the  fire,  diffused  a  savoury 
smell  around.  The  part  which  the  brave  Turk  ^'as  cooking  for  his 
solitary  meal  was  the  liver.  Among  his  companiona  he  would  not 
have  ventured  to  eat  this  forbidden  part.  With  his  right  hand  he 
turned  the  spit,  while  he  held  his  chibouk  with  the  left.  He 
.seemed  to  be  dreaming  over  the  job,  if  not  asleep  ;  but  he  was  still 
all  on  the  alert.  He  heaid  the  footsteps  of  the  two  who  were 
approaching.  In  an  instant  he  exchanged  the  spit  and  chibouk  for 
bis  gun,  and,  nimble  as  a  weasel,  he  darted  into  a  bush  close  by, 
from  which  he  could  look  out  in  concealment.  But  before  he  had 
tifue  to  see  who  it  was  that  startled  him,  a  clear  voice  said, 
"  Pear  nothing,  Fortunatus;  1  ahi  alone  with  old  Dschurdschu." 
The  voice  sounded  fiskmiliar  to  him,  and  the  speaker  went  close  to  tht 
fire,  that  the  light  falling  upon  her  might  remove  all  suspidon  from 
his  mind.  "Gome  foi-th,"  said  Dschurdschu;  "if  we  had  been 
disposed  to  do  you  any  harm,  you  would  have  had  a  bullet  in  you 
before  you  were  aware  of  us." 

The  Turk  came  out  to  greet  the  new-comers,  and  resume  as 
quickly  as  possible  his  two-fold  occupation.  Directly  he  had  lighted 
his  chibouk  and  begun  to  turn  the  spit  again,  he  said,  "Welcome, 
friends  of  old  times.  I  invite  you  to  my  meal.  .  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  once  more.  Above  all,  1  beg  you  not  to  call  me  Fortunatus — a 
name  1  no  longer  bear — but  Selim,  in  future. 

Maruschka  and  her  companion  had  taken' their  seats  on  moss- 
grown  stone^4  The  warlike  woman  took  a  short  pipe  from  her 
girdle  and  filled  it  out  of  a  leather  pouch.  After  she  had  lighted  it, 
she  thus  replied  : "  What  I  have  heard  several  times  without  believ- 
ing it,  is  true,  then,  after  all  ?  You  have  forsworn  the  true  faith  of 
a  Christian ;  you  have  denied  the  Sariour  of  your  immortal  soul, 
and  changed  your  auspicious  name  for  an  ill-boding  one." 

"  We  won't  quarrel  about  that,  fiur  Maruschka,"  said  he;  "I 
think  1  have  made  a  good  exchange.  The  prophet's  paradise  is  a 
happier  place  than  your  heaven." 

"  If  one  were  only  sure  of  it, ^rejoined  Maruschka. 

"Faith  is  better  than  knowledge,"  continued  the  Turk  ;  "I 
bdieve  in  the  glory  Mahomet  promises  me  as  firmly  as  I  formerly 
believed  in  heaven  with  its  angels  and  saints.  1  am,  therefore, 
ddighted  with  bright  visions  of  the  future,  while  I  thoroughly  enjoy 
the  present.  What  was  I  before!  A  miserable  robber,  under 
Petru*s  stem  command.  What  am  1  now  ?  A  prosperous  chief  of 
fifty  men,  with  the  prospect  of  something  still  better." 

"  Yet  you  did  wrong  in  running  away,"  said  Maruschka  in  a 
subdued  tone  ;  "  had  you  remained,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  preferred 
you  to  the  present  harampashah." 

'*If  I  had  known  that,"  replied  Selim,  "  I  might  have  invited 
you  to  go  with  me." 

"Are  you  in  earnest  ?"  asked  Maruschka,  with  strangely  flash- 
ing eyes,  whose  glance  the  Turk  could  not  &oe. 

"  Yesterday  is  past^"  said  he^  "  and  to-morrow  is  not  yet  oome." 
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RAISED  ROSE  CROCHET  COLLAR. 

Utnuiu.— Brook's  QrMt  BxhitntioD  Priie  Omt's-hud  Crocliet 
ThrMd,  No  10,  Mid  Fenelape  Crochet  Hook,  Na.  5.  Thia  •»U&r 
ii  made  id  partiau,  and  joined  together  with  n«edla  and  thread,  or 
irork«d  together  with  one  plain  at  the  option  of  the  worker. 

To  torn  the  Bom  ;  Make  a  chain  of  8  Ioo[)a,  plun,  I  to  fono  a 
ronnd,  fiulea  oB. 

2Dd  round  ;  Work  1  treble,  chain  3,  repeat  round,  plain  I,  and 
aiUn  off ;  ;ou  ehonld  hais  aeren  treble  in  the  round. 

3rd  :  FUin  1  at  the  top  of  the  1  treble  of  laat  round,  work  S 
treble  ia  the  3  chain  oT  laat  round,  plain  1  at  Ihe  top  of  the  uert 
1  treble  of  laat  round,  repeat  in  the  nme  1  treble  ftll  round, 
Bstenoff. 

4th  :  Work  1  treble  at  the  top  of  the  1  pUiu  of  last  round,  ebain 
6,  repeat  ronnd,  plain  1  at  the  top  of  the  1  treble  to  fl>nn  tbe  round, 
fiuteu  oS, 

Stii ;  Plain  1  at  the  top  of  the  1  treble  of  last  roand,  work  8 
treble  in  the  6  chain  of  laat  round,  plain  1  at  the  top  of  the  next 
1  treUe  of  laat  round,  repeat  in  Uie  mne  Inop  as  bef»re,  repeat 
ronnd,  Gtateo  off. 


6th:  Chain  1,  [Jain  1  in  the  oentre  of  the  S  Atia  ofUitTmi, 
repeat  round. 

7th  :  Chain  3,  plain  1  in  the  oentre  of  the  4  Aaia  lA  laat  i^ 
repeat  round,  bilen  off,  which  Oompletea  the  round ;  yon  thtt  »r 
74  of  the  fblloving. 

Hake  a  round  loop,  the  aiie  of  thii  O,  and  worii  21  donhle 
round  loop. 

2Dd  ronod :  Ouuii  9,  nam  2,  pUn  1  ;  repeat  romid ;  yon  A^ 
have  7  late  of  the  S  chain  in  the  round. 

Brd :  Work  double  eroehet  in  each  loop  all  round,  vhidi  aa 
pletes  the  round  ;  jon  now  require  14  of  the  following. 

Make  a  chain  of  12  loops,  torn  l«ek,  and  woik  t^  li  Uf 
double  crochet. 

2nd  round :  Chain  3,  min  2,  work  two  treble  in  1  loop,  Ufa 
to  the  end,  and  in  the  end  loop  chun  3,  work  2  treble,  work  li 
other  side  the  same,  with  the  treble  oppoute,  the  treble  and  3  ctu 
M  the  enU,  plain  1  in  the  end  loop,  balen  off. 

3rd:  rkitu  1  in  the  centre  of  the  first  3  chain  of  last  rouM 
clriin  3,  i>nrk  1  treble  ab  the  top  of  the  first  treble  of  la»  r'vrl 


6th  ■■  Work  1  treble  at  the  top  of  the  1  plain  of  laat  round,  chain 
R,  repeat  muod,  plain  1,  fasten  off. 

7th  :  Plain  1  at  the  top  of  the  1  treble  of  laat  round,  work  10 
treble  in  the  6  ohaia  of  lost  ronnd,  plain  1  at  the  top  of  the  next 
1  treble  of  lut  round,  repeat  in  the  xaaie  loop  as  before  all  round. 

8th  :  Work  1  treble  at  the  top  of  the  1  plain  of  last  round,  chain 
IS,  repeat  ronnd,  plain  1,  faatei}  o^ 

eth:  Plain  1  at  the  top  of  the  T  treble  oi  laat  round,  work  13 
treble  in  the  12  chain  of  laat  round,  plain  1  in  the  1  treble  of  laat 
round,  repeat  round. 

10th:  Chain  fi,  miss  2,  plain  1,  repeal  ronnd  each  fold  of  the  rose. 

11th:  Chain  5,  plain  1  in  the  centra  of  the  t>  chuu  of  last  round, 
repeat  round,  fasten  efi,  which  oompletea  the  rose  ;  you  require  7  of 
those  flowers  to  form  the  collar,  and  six  of  the  following. 

Hake  a  round  loop,  the  eise  of  this  0,  and  work  30  treble  in  the 
mnod  loop. 

2nd  nund :  Chain  19,  mia^  G,  plain  1,  repeat  round. 

3rd :  Work  double  crochet  in  each  loop  all  round. 

4th  :  Chain  H,  miss  3,  plain  1,  repeat  round. 

fith :  Chun  n,  plain  1  in  llie  centre  of  the  5  chain  of  hut  round, 
repeat  round. 


chain  2,  work'l  treble  at  the  iop  of  the  nu\c  treble  of  laIt^'ll(Kl. 
yon  repeat  all  r^iund  the  leaf  with  3  chain,  opposite  the  3  cbiii  •* 
liat  round,  and  2  treble  at  the  top  of  Uie  2  treble  of  taut  ntnd, 
with  2  cbiin  between  them,  working  both  aidea  to  oonKpinl, 
turn  back. 

4tli :  Chain  4  and  pbiin  1  in  each  lot  of  the  chain  of  lail  ndeiL 
fasten  off,  which  completes  the  leaf ;  yoo  then  work  a  atalli  loeub 
leaf  as  f< illuws  :  chain  5,  work  1  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  tliic 
round  between  the  edge  and  the  centra,  work  1  treble  on  the  oIIh:' 
side,  the  same  turn  back,  and  work  the  5  chains  plaia,  &Mtii  "f. 
which  completes  the  stalk  ;  after  working  the  number  of  ti-i 
portion  required  and  joining  them  together,  as  shown  in  the  illu^ 
Iration,  you  work  a  band  for  the  neck-part  of  the  collar  as  Mlois. 

Work  a  few  plain  at  the  end,  then  chain  10,  and  work  1  tnLli 
where  it  requires  a  treble,  and  a  double  where  It  requires  a  dinlJ'. 
and  a  plain  in  the  centre  of  the  stalka  and  rounda  aa  you  wilt 
stitches  in  the  engraving,  so  as  to  make  it  lie  to  the  shape  of  the  iK^' 

2nd  row :  Chain  2,  niiaa  2,  work  1  treble,  repeat  to  lie  «i 
turn  back. 

3rd:  Chains,  work  1  treble  at  the  lop  of  the  treble  of  U.4 1">' 
repeat  to  the  end,  turn  back. 

4t1i :  Double  crochet,  fasten  off,  which  Completes  the  collii. 
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SIR  CUSACK  BONEY. 

the  ixrane  of  s  memoir  of  Kr.  WilliAm  Du-gu,  which  tppeared  primm.     Hi.  Peto,  having  bad  long  experience  of  Mr.  Boiwt'i  peea- 

our  psgea  in  September,  18S3,  and  more  eipeci&ll;  in  reference  liar  aptitnde  of  the  kind  referred  to,  embraced  the  mggtBtiaiui 

th&t  gentlemui'B  promotion  of  the  Dublin  Bibibition,  vbich  baa  offered,  with  a  promptitnde  kUke  flatterihg  to  the  diacenunent  of 

Kw   met  with  a  recegnitiaii  to  umTeraal  and  so  eologiitio  at  the  the  one  and  confideaoe  of  the  other,  aa  the  iaeiie  proTed.   Porthwith 

ada  slike  of  tojaltj  and  of  the  multitude,  there  oomured,  in  allu-  Mr.   Bonej  developed  the  higblj-oomplicated  but  moat  nmplT- 

•a  to  the  indiTidutl  irhoee  name  beads  this  notioe,  Mme  remark*  eiecnted  scheme,  known  as  the  'Touriat  Traffic  Sjatam,'  whereby 

lich   we  take  the  Hbart;  of  repeating,  an  the  beat  introduction  the  requirements  of  the  tnTsUing  public  were  met  with  a  eomplete- 

tbe    abBerraliooa  OuA  are  about    to   follow.      HaTing  giren  sen  which,  all  things  oonaidered,  would  Iwve  been  declared  wholly 

me    details  of  Hr.  Dargan's  earl;  life  and  enbsaqoent  railway  imposuble  three  months  before  the  machinraj  was  in  fall  operktioa 


proceedinp,  the   Kography  oontinned  :—"  Towards   the    end   of  and  which  leDiJrf  haTe  been  nttorlj  impossible  in  any  other  hands. 

1851,  the  pre«ient  eja  of  Mr.  Roney— well  known  in  England,  and  According  to  the  TIma  of  the  IBtb  of  KoTember,  in  its  rrriew  of 

whose  oqacity  for  administering  the  affftirs  of  great  mercuUle  Sir  Franois  Bead's  '  Fortnight  in  Ireland,'  upwards  of  200,000 

corapaniea  and  associatioDJ  had  long  been  established — foreeaw  that  English   touriste  ™ited  that  country  in  1862.      This  enonoops 

there  was  aboat  to  be  an  '  exodns,'  as  the  mying  is,  of  the  British  crowd,  equal  to  the  entire  population  of  a  German  priniapality,  or 

trarclling  puUie  into  Irelantl.     This  idea  he  soon  made  apparent  to  South  American  republic,  made  their  acquaintance  with  the  island 

the  ohurman  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  Mr.  8.  U.  Peto,  at  probably,  on  an  average  cost  per  head,  one-fiRh  what  they  would 

the  idnent  and  enlightened  member  for  Norwich,   whose  name  hare  been  able  to  do  but  for  the  suggestion  of  Hr.  Boney  s  system 

is  scarcely  Ina  known  in  any  oountry  in  Europe  than  his  own,  while  the  country  and  aU  the  railway  eompanite  were  immeiMely 

ewiog  to  the  vastoess  and  genentl  diffusion  of  his  nulw^  oitec-  benefited,  anil  the  finiodation  laid  for  the  illimitable  future  exten- 
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sioa  ot  the  same  plan.  Ireland  was  full  of  English  visitors,  who 
expressed  their  admiration  of  what  they  saw,  and  their  delight  with 
the  civility  and  attention  lavished  upon  them  by  a  people  whose 
natural  disposition  was  pronounced  to  be  worthy  of  their  scenery 
and  their  soil— and  the  force  of  flattery  could  no  further  go.  The 
common  topic  of  conversation  was,  of  course,  the  wonders  of  the 
World's  Fair  the  previous  summer  in  Hyde-park,  where  every  one 
had  been,  and  whence  every  one  had  oarried  some  idea  to  inter* 
change  for  a  neighbour's.  A  Lilliputian  reproduction  of  the  Brob* 
dignag  structure  had  been  got  up  at  Cork,  and  with  very  great 
snooessi  though  confined  only  to  the  contributions  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  tcntimetU  of  the  desirability  of  a  Great  Irish  Exhibition, 
doubtless,  occurred  simultaneously  to  numbers  all  over  the  country; 
but,  as  the  poet  defines  wit  to  be,  what  was 

*  Oft  thought  before,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed  '— 

so  these  vague,  dreamy,  and  as  yet  voiceless  predilections  had  to  be 
reduced  to  form  and  substance  and  tangibility  ;  and  they  were,  by 
Messrs.  Dargan  and  Roney.  When,  where,  or  under  what  circum- 
stances these  gentlemen  originally  came  together,  wo  have  not 
heard.  But  certain  it  is  there  ensued  from  this  meeting  a  mutual 
recognition  of  capacity,  ingenuousness,  and  determination,  which 
has  resulted  in  a  conviction  that  the  two  individuals  were  essential 
to  the  completion  of  the  purpose  which  then  germinated,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  in  the  mind  of  either.  Probably  the  merit,  if  it  be 
one,  of  priority,  belonged  to  neither ;  and  spontaneously  the  con- 
ception came  forth.  There  were  two  Frankensteins  at  work  on  the 
same  materials;  but  such  'fiiultless  monster  as  the  world  ne'er 
saw,'  at  least  in  Ireland  (the  land  of  phenomena),  will,  we  believe, 
be  the  result  of  the  double  parentage.  Wholly  devoid  of  jealousy, 
superior  to  the  littleness  that  would  seek  the  gratification  of  a 
paltry  vanity  by  enforcing  obscurity  on  others,  as  shown  by  his 
rejection  of  a  Utular  honour  proffered  by  the  late  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Mr.  Dargan  not  only  insisted  on  keeping  altogether  in  the  back- 
ground, but  that  Mr.  Roney,  as  his  representative  on  the  committee, 
should  become  the  secretary  of  the  undertaking.  This  Mr.  Roney 
did,  stipulating  only  that  his  position  should  be  honorary,  his  ser- 
vices gratuitous,  and  immediately  he  proceeded  to  justify  in  Ireland 
the  expectations  which  his  English  antecedents  had  already  created. 

' '  The  unparalleled  act  of  Mr.  Dargan  in  placing  £20, 000  at  the  dis- 
ix)6al  of  the  committee,  would  in  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  stamp 
any  project  with  abundant  eclat  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  to 
ensure  the  donor  an  universal  celebrity.  But  what  lent  it  the 
prestige  of  assured  success  in  the  eyes  of  persons  who  were  to  be 
called  upon  to  send  to  it  those  articles  which  alone  could  make  it 
what  it  ought  to  be,  was  the  knowledge  that  a  practical  man  like 
Mr.  Roney  had  pledged  himself  to  realise  Mr.  Dargan's  ^pirations, 
by  achieving  for  Ireland  an  eminent  industrial  status  among 
nations,  and  thus,  by  ODe  effort,  obliterate  the  odium  of  ages. 
Accordingly,  his  reception  on  the  continent,  with  many  of  the 
language.}  of  which  he  is  well  acquainted  (he  was  partly  educated 
in  France),  was  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying.  The  letters  he 
took  from  our  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  secured  him,  of 
course,  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  British  corps  diplomcUiqne 
abroad,  and  procured  him  admission  to  circles  that  would  have 
been  otherwise  impervious  to  all  private  efforts.  But  in  the  coun- 
tenance personally  extended  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  of  Prussia,  and  by  the  various  Dntcb, 
Austrian,  and  other  continental  authorities,  and  all  the  great 
manufiicturing  and  artistic  interests  of  every  kind,  in  the  course  of 
his  extensive  tours,  there  was  a  heartiness  and  cordiality  far  more 
Impressive  and  significant  than  what  any  formal  introduction, 
however  exalted,  could  have  commande<l." 

"Mr.  Roney,  well  knowing  on  whom  he  had  to  rely,  instead  of 
circumscribing  his  scope  and  concentrating  his  efforts  when  he  saw 
how  brilliantly  the  scheme  was  being  taken  up,  put  forth  fresh 
feelers,  and  derived  fresh  strength  and  daring  from  each  response. 
Mr.  Dargan  added  another  £6,000  to  the  original  sam.  Again  the 
work  proceeded ;  and  again  Mr.  Dargan  seconded  the  efforts  of  his 
ally  by  still  another  advance  of  £14,000 — making  a  total  of 
£40,000  !  Here  it  has  been  necessary  to  stop,  not  from  the  ex* 
haustion  of  Mr.  Dargan's  liberality,  and  still  less,  if  that  be  pos- 
sible, by  a  cessation  of  the  conHequences  wo  have  been  particula- 


rising ;  but  because  of  the  pressure  of  inexorable  time,  the 
of  now  seeking  to  mature  and  perfect  what  had  beea  so  fnmr/-- 
Ously  initiated.     On  that  object  the  enei^pes  of  the  Dnbliu  *'- 
cutive  are  now  being  brought  to  bear.     The  erection  of  ihe  \mzJ  i^- 
is  keeping  pace  precisely  with  the  calculations  on  whidi  it  ha»  t^^i^ 
erected.     We  do  not  wish  to  encumber  this  paper  with  detA3«  c 
its dimiensions  and  peculiarities,  and  shall  content  oaTselr*:^  v.**- 
saying  that  it  is  after  the  design  of  Mr.  Benson,  C.E.,  who  enr<:t' ' 
the   Cork  Exhibition  already  alluded  to.     Selected  fri^m  ai::  cs| 
twenty-nine  competing  designs, — the  rivalrr  being  ptrovoked  £.' 
^jBss  by. the. proffered  priie  of  £50,  than  by  the  desire  to  partic:;  .!« 
in  the  fame  redounding  from  a  prominent  association  in  sn-li  .. 
work — it  is  uniquely  beautiful ;  and  though  it  has  neeeesarilj  n^i 
in  oommon  with  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  is  in  no  respect  a  pUzi-iri^j 
of  that  conception,  and  abounds  in  merits  of  its  own  that  stan  f*  a 
as  thoroughly  original.     Be  the  result  of  the  ExhilntioD  wha:  :: 
may — and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  it  can  fiiil  to  be  all  and  ctctj 
thing  its  projector  and  creator  can  expect — the  remembraaeK  f 
1853  will  at  least  confer  an  enviable  immortality   on  Willia'. 
Dargan,  and  for  ever  *  keep  his  memory  green '  with  a  grateful  ai . 
admiring  posterity." 

It  is  with  no  inconsiderable  satisfaction  that  the  vnriter  of  tin 
foregoing,  after  the  lapse  of  eleven  months,  quotes  his  then  ast-  .- 
pations  now,  and  appeals  for  their  confirmation  to  what  luw  an  . 
become  matter  of  history.  If  the  magnanimity  of  Mr.  Dargan  v-a,* 
remarkable  in  refusing  at  the  hands  of  the  Irish  viceroy  the  b*.«'sr 
of  a  knightliood,  how  much  greater  must  it  have  been  in  dedinii  z* 
still  higher  dignity  when  proffered  personally  by  the  Bngliah  monar-. 
herself?  But  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  raised  him  io  a  br  m-  r. 
exalted  eminence  than  his  acceptance  of  any  mere  titnhir  appellati'ii 
could  have  done.  Her  Majesty,  with  a  truly  royal  gtwQ>jQsi3in» 
worthy  of  all  panegyric,  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  DaUin  \asi 
year,  proceeded,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  Consort^  to  the  prirsic 
residence  of  Mr.  Dargan,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Irish  metr* 
polls,  and  expressed  to  him  and  his  amiable  wife  her  flense  of  it-. 
admiration  with  which  she  had  been  filled  by  a  oontemplatioc:  •( 
the  superb  fiibric  his  truly  patriotic  munificence  had  erected  en  t..: 
lawn  of  Leinster  House.  Not  only  did  her  Majesty  do  thi^,  )«( 
she  took  care  to  manifest  her  feelings  towards  him  in  the  m'»: 
conspicuous  manner  possible  within  the  area  of  the  beantifal  licil.I- 
ing  he  had  created,  and  repeated  inspections  of  whose  varied  xi.  I 
extraordinary  contents  she  made-  in  company  with  him.  Tk 
success  of  the  Exhibition  was  great,  though  it  resulted  in  a  1<jc5  4 
not  less  than  £20,000  to  the  projector — a  loss  whidi  he  estinut/I 
as  light  indeed  compared  to  the  enduring  good  it  was  calcalate-I  t> 
confer,  and  which  it  has  conferred,  on  his  country. 

The  main-spring  of  the  ^>lat  that  attended  the  mem<^Tal4- 
Dublin  Exhibition  of  1853,  was  admitted  on  all  hand*  V>  !• 
in  the  secretary.  Through  his  exertions  it  was  invested  witii  it* 
thorouglily  cosmopolitan  character  throughout  Eampc,  eontril 
tions  from  nearly  all  parts  of  which  were  forwarded,  princii>aIlT  r. 
his  instigation  and  personal  solicitation,  to  the  value  of  nearly  tbn:> 
quarters  of  a  million  sterling.  There  never  was  a  question  ni>  i 
in  any  quarter  as  to  the  paramount  credit  due  to  him,  not  onU  f  - 
his  indefatigable  exertions  in  connexion  with  this  great  work,  K; 
for  the  tact  and  discrimination  that  gave  efficacy  to  those  exeiti<«& 
and  imparted  to  his  colleagues  a  reliance  thai  everything  he  uQ«k  r 
took  would  be  carried  out  to  the  letter.  So  emphatic  wa.^  tl» 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  executive  staff,  not  only  during  the  i^«- 
tmuanoe  of  the  Exhibition,  but  after  its  dose,  when  the  mat 
temporary  value  of  his  presence  and  counsels  might  be  supic^r  j  u 
have  i)assed  away,  that  the  "Offidal  Record"  of  the  nndertaliL,* 
was  dedicated  to  him  by  the  chief  financial  officer  of  the  oummitu*, 
in  terms  whose  warmth  and  deservedness  were  abundantly  juHt36-i. 
as  the  facts  we  have  enumerated  will  readily  suggest. 

Acting  in  conformity  with  the  voice  of  public  approval,  the  I-o 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  on  the  openio;; 
of  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  intimated  that,  at  its  dose,  he  jiro] 
conferring  on  Mr.  Honey  the  honour  of  knighthood — a  piece  of  ia'^l- 
ligence  that  was  received  with  unqualified  approval,  not  only  ftroo: 
his  countrymen,  but  in  England,  where  he  had  formed  a  Lrjv- 
circle  of  friends  than  almost  any  private  individual  not  muvio^  ..- 
political  life  or  commanding  high  sodal  station  could  boast  •{ 
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AC  of  the  more  influential  of  tiieee  friends  ha^tpg;  about  the  time 
speak  of,  imatnred  plans  of  immense  magnitude  in  oonnexion  'w^ith 
development  of  the  resources  of  Canada  and  British  North 
lerica  generally,  by  means  of  railways,  naturally  turned  their 
ention  to  the  gentleman  who,  by  common  accord,  was  regarded 

iu  every  way  the  most  competent  to  carry  these  plans  into 
^cutioQ  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  discretion.  Accordingly 
^otiations  were  opened  with  Mr.  Roney,  by  the  directorate  of  the 
^luficent  system  of  railways,  of  which  the  main  artery  is  tlie 
nailian  Grand  Trunk,  extending  upwards  of  1,400  miles,  and 
meeting  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  the  English  side  with  the  net- 
rk  of  the  States*  railways  and  the  chain  of  lakes  on  the  west,  and 
[uiring  no  less  than  eleven  millions  sterling  for  its  forniation. 
e  ExUibition  being  now  in  the  full  tide  of  its  popuhu-ity,  Mr. 
ney  closed  with  these  overtures,  and  in  June  proceeded  to 
nacla,  -where  his  fiiculty  of  railway  organisation  in  creating  an 
^'utive  stair  and  simplifying  the  arrangements  for  traffic  that  was 
t  lion -existent,  though  certain  to  be  enormous  as  soon  as  the 
inisite  facilities  should  be  forthcoming,  speedily  made  itself  felt 

a  mode  as  satisfactory  as  circumstances  would  possibly  permit. 
ftving  niade  repeated  inspections  of  every  portion  of  the  country 
>d  its  vicinage  about  to  be  embraced  in  tlie  sphere  of  the  Britisli 
orth  American  railways,  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  on  the 
.^iug  day  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition  had  conferred  upon  him,  by 
e  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  the  honour  of  knighthood,  when,  to  quote 
e  '*  Official  Record"  already  alluded  to,  *'  12, 500  of  his  assembled 
I  low-citizens  manifested  their  approval  of  the  action  by  their 
iarty  cbeen,  which  rang  through  the  entire  building." 

Had  Sir  Cusack  Boney  remained  in  Europe  during  the  entire 
iriod  the  Dublin  Exhibition  was  open,  it  is  believed  by  those  most 
>mpetent  to  form  an  opinion  of  such  matters,  that  the  pecuniary 
!sult  would  have  been  a  considerable  gain,  instes^  of  a  heavy 
k3%a  to  Mr.  Dargan.  It  would  be  useless  now  to  analyse  the  pro- 
ability  on  which  this  conjecture  was  based;  but^  however  we 
light  have  rejoiced  for  Mr.  Dargan's  sake,  had  such  really  been  the 
ise,  the  absence  of  Sir  Cusack  Roney  from  Canada,  at  the  precise 
eriod  when  he  visited  that  most  flourishing  dependency  of  the 
Iritiah  crown,  would  have  retarded  events  pregnant  with  material 
oDsequenoes  that  are  not  to  be  moisured  by  gains  or  losses  of  a  pri- 
ate  nature,  however  large.  His  personal  acquaintance  with  Canada 
nd  its  wonderful  resources  as  a  field  for  his  countrymen^  and  the 
onfidence  with  which  the  latter  looked  up  to  his  judgment,  enabled 
inn  to  direct  to  the  shores  of  the  British  North  American  colonies 
)  considerable  portion  of  that  tide  of  Irish  emigration  which 
tad  hitherto  flowed  almost  exclusively  to  our  States,  even  when 
lowing  through  the  Canadas.  Hence,  every  mail  from  our  shores 
tears  news  of  a  constantly-increasing  proportionate  influx  of  Irish, 
knd  not  only  of  Irish,  but  of  English  and  Scotch  immigrants  into 
!}anada,  the  powerful  previous  attractions  of  which  for  labourers 
>f  every  class,  and  especially  &rmers  and  men  of  small  means,  more 
[nrticuhirly  with  large  families,  have  been  infinitely  enhanced  by 
^ho^e  stupendous  railway  works  of  which  Sir  Cusack  is  the  director, 
xad  the  progressive  benefits  of  which  to  the  mother-country  and  the 
colony  must  be  inestimable.  He  remained  some  months  in  England, 
actively  employed  in  the  promotion  of  the  onerous  duties  entrusted 
to  him,  and  with  such  success,  making  so  apparent  the  solidity  and 
self-sustaining  nature  of  Canadian  prosperity,  that  the  war,  which 


annihilated  so  many  other  schemes  of  great  promise  by  disorganising 
the  money-market  and  scaring  capitalists  from  investing,  fiftUed  to 
prevent  the  necessary  funds  from  being  raised  for  the  construction  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  Grand  Trunk  as  rapidly  as  was  desirable. 

During  his  stay  in  England  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  getting 
up  one  of  the  most  imposing  demonstrations  of  respect  and  esteem 
ever  shown  in  the  city  of  London-  to  any  individual  subject  in  this 
realm,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  was 
a  dinner  at  the  London  Tavern  to  Lord  Elgin,  Governor-general 
of  Canada,  who  happened  to  be  in  that  country  at  the  time  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  post  to  which  he  has  since  returned  with 
renewed  ^clat,  and  where  he  has  just  established  fresh  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  the  Canadians  and  admiration  of  the  English  com- 
munity. The  price  of  the  tickets  to  the  dinner  was  three  guineas 
and  a  half  per  head — a  circumstance  which  we  mention,  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  inducement  to  be  present 
must  have  been  something  more  tluin  ordinary,  when  such  a  cost 
did  not  prevent  the  great  room  from  being  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  with  mon  of  the  highest  station  in  the  metropolis,  Lord 
John  Russell  being  in  the  chair,  supported  by  nearly  one-lialt 
the  present  cabinet,  and  by  several  ex-secretaries  of  state  for 
the  colonies,  who  came  forward  to  testify  their  concurrence  in  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  guest  of  the  evening,  at  the  instance  of  the 
committee,  to  whom  Sir  Cusack  Roney  acted  as  honorary  secretary 
— a  position  anything  but  a  sinecure  in  his  hands.  He  soon  after- 
wards returned  to  Canada,  in  company  with  Lord  Elgin,  and 
accompanied  his  lordship  to  Washington,  where  the  noble  earl 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  our  States,  that 
has  not  only  for  ever  put  an  end  to  the  perilous  disputes  which 
so  long  endangered  the  peace  and  good  feeling  of  the  two  countries, 
in  respect  to  the  right  of  fishing  within  certain  debateable  limits, 
but  has  made  free-trade  and  genuine  reciprocity  the  basis  of  all 
future  commercial  relations,  whereby  each  nation  will  be  a  most 
substantial  gainer,  Canada,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  profiting  by 
the  new  and  never-failing  markets  thus  opened  for  her  teeming 
and  varied  produce  at  her  own  doors. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say,  in  the  words  of  "  Dod^s  Knight- 
age "  for  the  current  year,  that  Sir  Cusack  Roney,  whom  we  intro- 
duce into  our  gallery  as  an  evidence  of  what  energy,  industry, 
and  exemplary  conduct  will  aehieve  in  England,  even  when  not 
exercised  in  the  ordinary  professional,  commercial,  or  political 
walks  of  life,  is  the  "  son  of  the  late  Cusack  Roney,  Esq.,  an  eminent 
surgeon  in  Dublin,  who  was  twice  president  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  there.  Bom  in  Dublin,  1810  ;  married,  1837,  daughter 
of  Jas.  Whitcombe,  Esq. ;  educated  in  France  and  at  the  University 
of  Dublin,  where  he  graduated  B.A.,  1829,  and  in  the  same  year 
passed  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  ;  but  shortly  afterwards 
abandoned  the  medical  profession.  Was  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Literary  Fund  from  1835  to  1837  *,  subsequently  became  private 
secretary  to  the  Right  Hon.  R.  More  OTerrall  (late  Governor  of 
Malta),  when  he  was  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  and  the  Treasury  ; 
was  next,  for  some  years,  a  clerk  in  the  Admiralty  at  Whitehall  ; 
became  secretary  to  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  in  1845  ;  and 
managing  director  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  in  1853  ; 
was  knighted  by  Earl  St.  Germans,  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  for 
his  eminent  services  as  secretary  to  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition 
in  Dublin  in  1853." 


MONUMENTAL  FOUNTAIN,   IN  THE  PLACE   SAINT   SULPICE,   AT  PARIS. 


Tnis  beautiful  work  of  art,  which  was  rused  at  the  expense  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  of  which  we  present  an  engraving,  stands  close  to 
the  Church  of  Saint  Sulpice,  in  the  middle  of  the  great  square 
before  the  doorway.  It  is  of  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangular 
pavilion,  surmounted  by  a  hip  roof,  which  terminates  in  a  flower 
and  a  cross.  At  the  foot  of  the  pavilion  are  three  basins  one  above 
tlie  other,  the  two  nppermost  of  which ^ are.  connected  by  four 
petlestals  with  two  steps.  The  upper  step  of  each  supports  a  vase 
uilh  two  handles,  from  which  flows'  a  jet  of  water;  on  the  lower 
step  is  a  lion  couchant  with  a  cartouche  in  its  daws,  represent- 
ihgthe  arms  of  Paris. 7  The  water  which  eso^es  from  the  vases 
fills  ia  cascades  into  the  lowert  basin,  which  is  octagonal  in 
ana. 


In  the  niches  on  the  four  sides  of  the  pavilion,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  Corinthian  piksters,  have  been  placed  the  statues  of  four 
great  pulpit  orators — Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Flechier,  and  Massillon. 
The  niches  are  surmounted  by  escutcheons  crowned  with  caps  of 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  the  dioceses  of 
Meaux,  Cambnii,  Nlmes,  and  Clermont. 

The  monument  was  constructed  according  to  the  plans  and  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Visoonti,  by  whose  recent  death  France  has  lost 
a  great  artist,  of  whom  shelnay  well  be  proud.  It  has  been  charged 
with  being  a  little  too  heavy  in  general  appearance,  and  there  is 
Hsertainly  some  truth  in  this ;  -but  the  excuse  of  the  artist  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  conform  to  the  type  set 
before  him  in  the  doorway  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Sulpice.     There 


X^n  THE  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  OF  ART. 

is  1«B  room  lor  m;  meh  «ieiiM  io  th*  cm*  of  th«  itetnea  of      ttanding  tnatMd  of  idttiDgt    Had  tliii  1>Mn  doM^  tte  artist  M 

FeneloD,  M»ollan,  Bad  Ftmhier,  which  m«  ftr  (oo  benj-    I'  w      voald  hne  been  gnat];  improTed  in  rctct*]  reapeda.     Bat  H  A 


tone  (hat,  •■  each  Ggnra  is  in  ■  litting  poatnra  and  abo*e  tha  lerd  proportioDB  adopted  hj  the  architect  preT«>t«d  that  oooim,  tt^ 
at  Tinon,  thej  oajinat  but  appear  Babject  to  Uiia  defect ;  but  the  conld  not  the  lame  l^hluew  and  ammation  have  hem  gira  u 
qneMran  )a,  why  ihoald  not  the  biihapa  have  been  repmented      theee  three  Ggnraa  aa  are  ririble  in  that  of  Bwntet ! 
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THE    SOLDIER    RETURNING    FROM    WAR. 

s  *i  touching  tcene,  and  iuiluq>[H];  ooe  that  ia  verj  opportnae  Kt  hii  fasving  his  urm  rtill  in  a  iliog.     He  sighi  as  he  ooatnuta  hia 

proa  But  time,  vhich  our  utiit  haa  d^cl«d  in  the  iroik  before  present  eihaiuted  and  alnuiat  hopelca  condition  with  the  cheerful 

"We   there  see  the  biokea  warrior  mming  back  to  hii  native  light-heatteduess  with  which  he  first  enliM«d  in  the  t^noj.     He 

mga    mtiei   Uatg  and    hard  Mrrice   abroad.      His    strength   is  looks  back  with  a  Tceling  of  melancholy  upon  the  daj  when  he  fint 


eihausUd,  his  brow  ia  wriaklcd,  nnd  hln  louk  penuire,     Tlie  sirlpeH  Bet  out  fruni  home  in  nil  the  buoyancy  ot  jantb,  pleueil  with  bis 

uptin  hie  arm,  which  ore  honourable  proofii  of  blii  good  conduct,  uoiturm,  and  fiiil  of  hopeful  aspii-atioiiB.     He  remeinbeni  the  looks 

unhappily  cannot  cure  hia  woiuids  or  replace  the  matilated  band,  of  admiration  which  Sashed  ution  him  from  gentle  eyes  as  he  passed 

from  the  low  of  which  he  has  not  yet  reoorered,  aa  apptan  from  a'ung,  the  eiprwaions  of  good-will  poured  forth  by  kind  oeighboun. 


in 
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and  ihe  affeeiionate  embraoes  of  dearrelaUref.  Here  it  was  that 
be  parted  vitb  his  fond  motber,  who^  like  all  hia  fiuKanating 
illvatoDB,  is  now  no  more. 

His  limfis  totter,  and  y^et  he  hastens  on  to  keep  up  witli  the  two 
yonng. guides  who  go  before  him.  They  are  his  sister^s  diilcfren, 
who  hate  etfrne  out  to  meet  him.  The  eldest  has,  with  some 
difficult  J,  prevailed  npon  him  to  let  her  carry  his  luggage,  and  he 
has  scarcely  been  able  to  refuse  the  youngest  his  gun.  They  both 
knew  him  at  once ;  his  uniform  was  fiimiliar  to  them ;  they  eren 
knew  the  number  of  his  regiment.  As  the  girl  looks  round  st  him, 
he  is  forcibly  reminded  of  her  mother,  whom  he  has  not  seen  tor 
years,  but  to  whom  he  is  strongly  attached.  A  thousand  emotions 
are  stirred  within  his  breast  as  he  bears  the  Tillage  church-dock 
strike,  and  sees  the  field  in  wbicb  he  used  to  work,  the  well-known 
road,  and  the  old  house.  Scenes  long  forgotten  rush  in  rapid  sue- 
cesrion  before  his  mind^s  eye — the  hay-making,  the  harrest,  and  all 
the  rarious  occasions  of  merriment  which  enliven  tanl  life. 
Arrived  at  the  home  of  his  youth,  he  is  received  with  open  arms. 
The  children  play  with  his  sword  and  his  gun,  and  amuse  themsoives 
by  putting  on  his  soldier's  clothes ;  while  all  the  neighbours  come 
to  listen  to  the  story  of  his  adventures. 


PAUL    SCARRON.* 

A  UYTLB  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a  grand  car- 
nival at  Mans.  It  was  not  such  a  carnival  as  we  see  now-a-days. 
All  was  open  and  above  board ;  there  was  no  concealment.  One  of 
the  madcaps  of  the  hour  was  a  youth  of  seven-and-twenty,  who 
desired  to  be,  however,  quite  disguised.  He  accordingly  postered 
himself  with  oil  and  then  rolled  himself  in  a  foitfaer-bed,  which 
certainly  gave  him  a  very  grotesque  and^  absurd  appearance.  The 
whole  carnival  was  taken  by  surprise  at  this  original  mask.  People 
ran  after  him  in  crowds;  at  last^  however,  the  boys  became 
unpleasant  in  their  oonduct,  and  the  young  man  and  his  three 
companions  plunged  into  the  Sarthe,  which  was  toll  of  ice,  A  few 
days  later  his  three  oompanioas  were  dead,  and  he  was  attacked  by 
hopeless  paralyids  of  his  limbs. 

The  'heto  of  this  scene  was  Pftul  Scamm,  the  most  uproarious 
e<miic  poet  and  writer  of  France,  autlior  of  the  **  Comic  Romance  '* 
and  other  productions  of  the  same  class. 

Bom'  in  Paris  in  1610,  his  father  being  a  counsellor  of  parlia- 
ment, 8earron  would  have  had  nearly  a  thousand  a  year,  English 
money,  if  the  annoyances  of  a  step-mother  had  not  driven  him  to 
commit  the  greatest  follies.  The  above  adventure  was  the  last  of 
a  series  of  extravagancies  and  wild  conduct  that  were  leading  him  to 
ruin.  At  his  father's  death,  he  pleaded  against  his  stepmother, 
amused  his  judges,  and  lost  his  case.     He  was  now  doomed  to 

•  Some  account  of  this  writer  was  given  in  vol.  iii.  p.  61. 


obscurity  and  poverty,  but  he  took  it  with  exlnme  good  hv^^-n 
He  took  refuge  in  a  house  in  the  Mamis,  living  in  a  mc 
■'  having  no  motion  leftlyvt  that  of  his  tongue  and  fiftfrcn."  ^ 
deformity  was  increased  by  a  fall  from  a'hoTK.  He  be^  j 
live  as  a  poet,  and  was  patronised  by  BohUitj.  The  Ihft^  \ 
Longuerille,  Gastoa  d'Orleans/  Madame  do  Haatefint^  s«cet«.r^ 
gave  him  employment.  At  last,  he  was  presented  to  Aim  i 
Austria,  who  offered  him  a  plaee.  i 

•*  Madam,'*  said  he,  '*  the  only  post  I  can  fiD,  is  that  of  if-^ 
hick  fnan  of  the  crown.'*  I 

The  offioe  was  created  and  a  pension  sitaehed  to  it. 

"  I  promise  to  fulfil  my  functions  admiiabljr,"  he  said. 

He  wrote  away,  however,  and  lampooned  everybody.  Usiiri 
nately,  he  did  not  spare  Cardinal  Maaarin,  who  supprssKd  ^ 
pension.  The  princes,  the  rebels,  and  their  coa^juton  made  it  ^ 
to  him  in  popularity.  He  asked  in  vain  for  the  smallest  lirhtf-^ 
living,  even  without  any  parishioners.     He  oonld  not  olilahi  it. 

One  evenin;^',  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  came  to  one  «f  ki 
evening  parties.  Sbe  was  very  poor.  Daughter  of  a  Calviniat,  k 
existence  had  been  a  miserable  one.  Her  youth  had  been  spest  i| 
prisons  and  in  huts.  She  became  a  Gatholic  to  aave  herself ;  m 
when  once  converted,  was  abandoned  by  her  patzons.  She  vi 
driven  forth  to  die  without  a  hope.  Seanon  aaw  her,  heard  k 
story,  %nd  was  much  moved. 

"Ton  must  go  into  a  convent  or  marry,**  aid  he.  "DoH 
want  to  be  a  nun  ?  If  so,  I  will  write  poetry  until  I  can  pay  t7«{ 
dowry.  Do  you  prefer  a  husband  T  I  can  offer  you  half  my  braij 
and  the  ugliest  &ce  in  France." 

Fran9oise  d'Aubigad  preferred  the  poor  cripple  to  the  vrnxioi 
She  married  him  ;  and  never  was  there  a  tenderer  wi&.  Id  ik 
marriage-contract  Scarron  described  her  dowry  as  "four  pi\ 
pieces,  two  fine  eyes,  a  splendid  figure,  beautiful  hands,  and  mul 
wit." 

**What  a  dowry !"  said  those  who  were  preaeni. 

*'It  is  immortality,"  said  the  poet ;  **  the  name  of  Madame  Sw- 
ton  will  live  fbr  ever." 

Nine  years  of  devotion  rewarded  Seanon.  In  his  house  iM 
became  acquainted  with  Tnrenne,  Mignard,  and  Iieviga^  A 
widow  at  five-and-twenty,  she  had  reputation,  beauty,  and  eren 
accomplishment ;  but  she  refused  every  offer. 

Some  yean  later,  there  took  place  in  the  du^l  of  Vemillefi.  li 
presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Pteris  and  many  witnesses,  a  naim? 
oeremony,  which  reasons  of  sta|e  rendered  it  neoeasary  iboiild  b 
kept  secret.  The  contracting  parties  were  Louis  XIV.,  kins  *^ 
France,  and  Madame  de  Maintenoa,  the  widow  of  Scamn,  vIm 
from  this  hour  governed  France,  and  was  generally  esteemed  to  \r 
as  great  an  enemy  of  her  early  fifiith,  as  any  of  those  who  penecnfci: 
her  when  a  child. 

Scarron  is  recollected  as  a  coarse  rhymester.  Hia  widow  Vdi&i  titf 
position  of  a  queen  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Fi«n<A  kings,  legailr, 
though  not  avowedly  so. 


THE  HY^NA. 


All  the  wanner  parts  of  the  eastern  continent,  from  India  to  the 
.  Senegal,  in  Western  Africa,  are  inhabited  by  great  numbers  of  a 
singular  animal,  which  appears  in  some  respects  to  unite  the  cha- 
racters of  several  distinct  creatures.  This  is  the  common  Striped 
Hy«na  {Hyana  Vvlgarit\  a  creature  of  the  mf.«t  repulsive  aspect, 
and  to  the  full  as  disgusting  in  his  habits  as  in  his  external  appear- 
ance. At  firsts  sight  he  has  a  good  deal  of  the  appearnnce  of  a  large, 
and  very  ugly  do^,  and  agrees  so  doeely  in  some  of  his  characters 
with  the  dogs,  that  lannteus,  the  great  Swetll^h  naturalist^  associated 
the  hyaena  with  these  animals  (dogs,  wolres}  and  foxes),  under  the 
name  of  Canit  Hyttma,  Later  naturalists,  however,  have  found 
distinctions  which  warrant  the  complete  removal  of  thtf  hyiena  from 
this  locality.  These  arc  derived  partly  fit>m  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  the  teeth,  which  somewhat  approach  those  of  the 
cats,  and  the  toUgue  of  the  hyirna  is  furnished,  like  that  of  the 
Urger  eats  (the  lion,  tiger,  etc),  with  a  number  of  priekle^  ser^g 


to  rasp  the  last  particles  of  flesh  from  the  bones  of  its  prry. 
Unlike  the  cats,  however,  their  claws  are  not  lelractile;  and  the)* 
possess  beneath  the  tail  a  little  pouch,  like  that  which  we  meet  witii 
in  the  civet^  and  which,  as  in  that  animal,  serves  as  a  reoeptade 
for  an  odorous  secretion.      The  jaws  and  teeth  of  the  hysau  an 
exceedingly  solid  and  powerful;  'and  the  former  are  UMred  I7 
muscles  of  prodigious  strength,  enabling  the  animal  to  ersck  k»M* 
whidi  one  would  have  thought  beyond  his  power  ;  so  firmlr  il4»< 
he  bite,  and  so  tenacious  is  he  of  his  hold  upon   anythiog  tiist 
he  has  once  seised,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  kiln- let  it 
go.     The  Moors 'are  said  to  avail  themselves  of  their  knowkilgr  of 
this  circumstance  to  capture  the  hyaraa*     They  throw  him  tbe  cwl 
of  a  long  sack,  made  on  purpose,  and,  when  he  haa  seised  if*  tbf) 
•may  drag  him  wherever  they  please^  without  any  fear  of  his  hamK, 
his  hold.     Cuvier  tells  u%  also,  that  the  Arabs  employ  tke  vok 
of  the  hyvna  as  eapressive  of  obstinacy )    aad  thj  teni  "fltlf- 
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iced  **  wKUkj  cMrtaiiiily  be  applied  to  this  ammal  in  more  genses 
A  on«  ;  lor  it  not  uafrsqneiltly  happens  that  tl^e  yeiiebm  of  his 
«t»  ihick  neck,  become  fixed  together  by  a  bony  seeretion,  in 
iseqttenoo  of  the  violent  mnaenlar  action,  to  which  they  are  oon» 
ntly  expofidd,  so  that,  in  some  cases,  ihe  whole  of  these  bones 
)  at  last  united  into  a  stngie  piece.  Hence,  the  <dder  writers,  to 
lOn  tills  fact  appears-  to  have  been  well  known,  were  induced  to 
tert  that  the  hyena,  uolike  other  animals,  had  bnt  a  ungle  bone 
hm  neck.  The' whole  fort-part  of  the  body  in  the.hyiena  is  mas- 
lar,  aad  vell*deTeloped— a  structure  enabling  the  creature  to  di|p 
^  the  earth  with  great  fitcility,  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
of  no  small  importance  to  him ;  but  the  hinder  quarters  are 
preased,  the  legs  beii  g  thrown  out  behind  very  much,  so  as  to 
re  a  very  awkward  appearbuee  of  weakness  to  this  part  of  the 
imal.  The  head  is  short  and  thick  ;  the  nose  broad  and  black  ; 
e  eyes  prominent ;  the  ears  very  large,  upright,  nearly  naked, 
d  of  a  dall  purplish  colour.  The  general  colour  of  the  animal  is  a 
ownish-gray,  marked  with  irregular  dark  brown  or  bladush 
Add  on  the  body  and  limbs  ;  the  tail  is  rather  short  and  bushy  ; 
td  along  the  back  runs  a  strong,  bristly  mane,  which  the  creature 
ects  when  irritated. 

The  hy.vna  generally  lives  in  caTes,  where  it  sleeps  during  the 
iy,  being  a  strictly  noetnmal  animal  in  its  wild  state.  It  feeds 
rincipally  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals  which  it  may 
teet  with  in  those  inhospitable  solitudes ;  but,  in  many  cases, 
entoring  nearer  to  the  habitations  of  man,  it  seeks  its  food  in  a 
lanner  wliieh  tends  more  than  anytbing  to  excite  our  abhorrence, 
he  creatures  prowl  into  the  cemeteries  daring  the  nighty  and  tear 
(len  the  graves  in  search  of  newly-buried  bodies,  which  they  mangle 
nd  devour  with  iusatiable  voracity.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  these 
Mis,  periiaps  imperfectly  observed,  and  embellished  with  the 
narmth  of  Oriental  imaginatioD,  should  have  given  rise  to  an  infinity 
r  supersutious  tales ;  one  instance  of  which  will,  probably,  be  well 
:nown  to  the  majority  of  our  readers — for  there  is  no  doubt  the 
Ihouly  in  whose  company  the  lady  in  the  *' Arabian  Nights** 
adulg^  her  taste  for  human  flesh,  is  merely  the  hyeena  in  a  super- 
atural  dress.  Mr.  Bruce,  also,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  says  that 
he  streets  of  Gondar  were  '*fuU  of  them  from  the  time  it  turned 
Uksk  till  the  dawn  of  day,  seeking  the  different  pieces  of  slaughtered 
arcasea  which  this  cruel  and  unclean  people  expose  in  the  streets 
vithout  burial ;  and  who  firmly  believe  that  these  animals  are 
ralasha  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  tiunsformed  by  magic, 
tnd  come  dawn  to  eat  human  flesh  in  the  dark' in  safety.**  .  It  is 
angular,  in  this  case,  to  mark  the  close  coincidence  of  superstitious 
belief  in  all  countries;  by  merely  substituting  the<  wolf  for  the 
liyena,  and  making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  tlie  habits  of  the 
two  animals,  we  get  at  a  superstition  which  was  long  prevalent  in 
our  own  land.  Disgusting  as  the  carrion-eating  halnts  of  the  hyiena 
appear  to  us,  especially  when  manifissted  in  the  way  last  mentioned, 
we  must  not  forget  that,  in  common  with  the  vultures  and  many 
other  creatures  equally  offensive  to  fiutidious  minds,  he  is  perform- 
ing hia  part  in  the  economy  of  nature.  And  this  part  is  by  no 
means  one  of  the  least  important ;  for,  in  the  hot  climates  inhabited 
by  these  creatures,  none  can  render  more  effectual  service  to  their 
fellows,  than  those  which,  undeterred  by  abominations  which 
would  probably  turn  the  stomadi  of  any  of  the  more  aristocratic 
camivora,  dear  away  dead  animal  matter,  which,  if  left  to  the 
gradual  process  of  decomposition,  would  poison  all  the  atmosphere 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  hyma,  however,  by  no  means  confines  himself  entirely  to 
animal  food  in  a  state  of  deeompoeition — kiffh,  as  our  epicures 
would,  doubtless,  term  it— on  the  contrary,  he  appears  not  to  let 
slip  any  opportunity  of  supplying  himself  with  fresh  meat  when  it 
fiills  in  his  way.  Bruce  tells  us  that  the  hy»na  was  "  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  asses  and  mules,  which,  above  all  others,  are  his 
isvourite  food  f*  and  tiiis*  traveller  had  considerable  experience 
ss  to  the  habits  of  the  animal.  He  appears  rarely  to  attaok 
man  unless  provoked,  bnt  then  knows  how  to  defend  himself  with 
courage,  as  the  following  extract  from  Brace's  wo^  will  show. 
It  is  also  interesting  as  showing  the  great  variety  of  objects  to 
which  the  i^pstite  of  the  creature  can  adapt  itselt  "  One  night  in 
iCaitsha,**  says  Mr.  Bruee,  "  being  very  intent  on  observation,  I 
heard  something  pass  behind  me  towaidg  the  bed,  but  vpon  lookiaig 


lonnd  oould .peneive  nothing.  Having  finished. what  I  was  then 
about,  I  went  out  of  my  tent,  intending  dureetly  to  zetum«  which  I. 
immediately  did,  when  I  peroefred  large  blue  eyes  glaring  at  me  in< 
the  dark.  I  called  upon  my  servant  with  a  light,  and  there  vaa 
the  hysna  standing  nigh  the  head  of  the  bed,  with  two  or  three 
large  bunches  of  candles  in  his  motkth.  To  hav^  fired  at  him  I  was 
in  danger  of  breaking  my  quadrant  or  other  Aimiture,  and  he 
seemed,  by  keeping  the  candles  steadily  in  his  jnouth,  to  wish  for 
no  otiier-prey  at  that  time.  As  his  mouth  was  fiiU^  and  he  had  no 
daws  to  tear  with,  I  was.  not  afraid  of  him,  but  with  a  pike  struck 
him  as  near  the  heart  as  I  could  judge.  It  was  not  till  then  he 
showed  any  sign  of  fierceness ;  but  upon  fi^ng  his  wound,  he  let 
drop  the  caudles,  and  endeavoured  to  run  up  the  shaft  of  the  spear 
to  arrive  at  me,  so  that,  in  self-defence,  I  was  obliged  to  draw  a 
pistol  from  my  girdle  and  shoot  him,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time 
my  servant  deft  his  skull  with  a  battle-axe.** 

There  is  a  very  general  opinion  that  the  hyeena  ii^  quite  untame- 
able,  arising,  probably,  to  a  great  extent  from  the  ferocity  and  even 
malij^ty  of  his  aspect,  and  this  and  the  opinion  acting  together, 
have,  no  doubt,  often  prevented  the  experiment  from  being  made, 
for  the  animal,  although  not  much  uglier  than  many  bull-do^,  is 
certainly  not  one  that  would  be  very  generally  attractive  as  a  pet. 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  the  hy»na  is  tiapable  of  being  tamed, 
and  will  even  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  the  affection  of  a  dog ;  for  Bishop 
Heber  states,  that  he  saw  one  in  India,  which  followed  his  master 
about,  and  fawned  upon  him  and  his  friends  exactly  in  the  manner 
of  our  more  amiable-looking  canine  friends.  Another  dyaiacter- 
istic  of  the  beast,  which  no  doubt  is  not  without  its  efflect  in  pro- 
dudng  the  general  feeling  of  dislike  towards  it,  is  its  singular  voice. 
This  sounds  like  a  very  haisli  imitation  of  a  human  laugh,  rather, 
perhaijs,  of  ihat  quality  known  to  theatrical  managers  as  *'  fiendish,** 
a  horrible,  unearthly  cachinnation.  Which  may  be  heard  in  almost 
any  menagerie  at  feeding  time.  Ill-adapted  as  the  noise  is  to  pro- 
duce any  impression  of  joUity  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  so  as  to 
attract  them  into  its  neighbourhood  to  see  what  is  going  on,  tliere 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  that  led  the  andents  to  believe  that 
the  hyaena  possessed  the  power  of  imitating  the  human  voice,  and 
that  by  this  means  he  lured  unwary  travellers  to  his  den,  with 
many  other  particulars,  which  are  rdated  by  Pliny  with  becoming 
gravity.  Still  mere  extraordinary  was  the  belief  entertained  by 
the  andents  that  these  animals  annually  changed  their  sex,  bdng 
maies  one  year,  females  the  next,  and  so  forth  r 
'  Although  the  form  of  the  hyaena  does  not  give  promise  oi  much 
activity,  he  runs  very  swiftly  when  &irly  in  motion ;  for  some  time 
after  starting,  however,  he  is  said  to  halt  in  his  gait  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  produce  an  impression  that  one  oi  his  legs  is  broken, 
and  it  is  not  until  this  wean  off  that  he  gets  t  >  his  full  speed. 

Two  other  spedes  of  hyssna  are  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  are  known  to  our  colonistB  by  the  name  of  wolvjes. 
One  of  these,  called  the  Strand- wolf  (Hyttna  vUhaa),  is  of  a  dark 
grayish-Jiirown  cdour,  with  only  a  lew  blackish  stripes  on  the  legs  ; 
the  other,  the  Tiger-wolf  (i^yena  eroeuta),  which  appears  to  be  the 
commoner  species,  is  of  a  grsyish  colour,  like  the  striped  hyaena,  but 
instead  of  stripes,  is  covered  with  black  spots.  In  most  of  thdr 
habits  they  greatly  resemble  the  striped  hynna,  but  appear  to 
depend  for  food  more  upon  their  own  exertions.  They  pursue  and 
destroy  even  the  larger  domestic  animals.  Br.  Andrew  Smith  says 
that  the  hyiena  never  ventures  to  attaok  any  animal  unless  it  is  run- 
ning from  him  :  '*  So  anxious  is  he  for  the  flight  of  the  animals,  as 
a  preliminary  to  his  attack,  that  he  uf  es  all  the  grimace  and  threat- 
ening he  can  command,  to  induce  them  to  run.**  And  the  Bev. 
Henry  Hethu^i  informs  us  that  the  hyaenas  "seem  invariably  to 
sdse  their  prey  in  the  flank,  where  neither  horns  nor  heels  can  be 
of  much  avail ;  and  deep  scars  are  often  to  be  seen  on  oxen  and 
horses  that  liave  been  caught  by  them  and  escaped.**  Both  the 
authors  here  quoted,  agree  that  animals  which  frt>m  sickness. or 
other  causes  are  unable  to  run  from  the  hyaena,  and  are  conse- 
quently forced  to  defend  themselves,  are  rardy  injured  by  him. 
Such  a  formidable  enemy  is  he  to  the  Gape  fiurmers  that  eveiy 
means  are  adopted  fur  his  destruction,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oap^  Town,  where  hyaenas,  were  formerly  very  plentiful,  coming  in 
great  numbers  even  into  the  town  during  the  night,  their  numbers 
are  now  greatly  reduced.    His  cpnniijgy  hQwever,  often  renders  him 
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M  tliMii  match  tor  hii  enemJei;  no  0Tdiiuu7  nurs  wiU  do  for      finiDg  ahildren  ol  tha  &iiuly.     "Sous  tod  Buka  on  ihtn 


the  hjaoa ;  daring  bii  noctanul  prowlinga  be  csnMI;  examina 
ererj  aniiBiuJ  object,  and  if  gniu  Ve  ut  with  coidi  or  leatfaer 
thongs  attached  to  thdr  triggera,  and  croniDg  the  h^ana'i  path,  hU 
iovertigatioiu  gAierall]'  lead  to  hii  avoiding  the  danger  b;  taking  a 
difierent  path.  "Thefitnuen,"  aye  Hr.  Hethuan,  "hare  so 
uftea  ohaervad  this  result,  that  they  nov  very  rarely  attempt  hie 
daatraotioa  by  this  means,  bat  occaaionally  sncceed  by  Bubstitating 
for  oonb  the  delicaU  Rt«ins  of  ereaping  plants,  which  are  r^arded 
by  him  without  sanpicion,  until  he  has  actually  suffered  by  them." 


parts  of  the  body,"  says  the  doctor,  "  oAcm  testily  to  Ute  Banttc 
igeroos  a  foe  the  oatiTes  have  in  Uiis  antwaT  "  Hfltvhk- 
;  tiiis  f^odty  of  natnral  diqxiutko,  the  jotted  Hyaaa  H 
imestieated  by  the  nativei  and  oaloniKa  of  Bc«tli  Afria,! 
(rhom  he  ia  aud  to  be  even  pieferred  to  the  dog  ''  hi 
g«aenl  tagadty,  and  eroti,  it  is  k  l 
for  his  qunlificationa  for  the  chaae." 

We  miy  add,   in  cinclnaiaa,  that,   prior  to  tbe  laat  gen^^d 
changes  undergone  hj  that  put  of  the  vdrld,  SngtsHl  HM(  mi 


Although  diminished  in  number  in  the  more  populous  puta  ot 
the  Cape  oalony,  hy«iaa  are  Btill  very  numerous  in  the  Gaffre 
eonntry,  where,  from  Uieir  being  eipoeed  to  ao  much  less  danger, 
they  exhibit  ui  unnsnll  degree  of  boldness.  Here,  Dr.  Smith  telli 
01,  they  frequently  endeavour  at  night  to  get  vithin  the  wattlea 
with  whieh  the  honses  are  defended.  If  they  Bucoeed  in  this  object, 
they  next  endeavour  to  enter  tiie  houses,  where  ttoy  will  devour 
anything  they  oao  find,  and  not  nnfrequeaUy  carry  off  aome  of  the 


lis). 


inhabited  by  a  gigantio  qiecies  of  h 
reaemblaflce  to  the  C^w  apeciee,  bat  aWainirg  nearly  tke  aw  oTltt  I 
Blown  Bear.  The  bones  of  thia  animal  have  hem  Ibimd  is  ana  i 
both  in  Knglfuid  and  on  the  oODtinast,  aiaocialad  with  the  biM  ' 
of  hertdvorotu  aaimaU,  whieh  had  saved  hin  far  ■ 
aetoaDy  bearing,  in  many  iustaneea,  tibe  naib  of  hia  ti 
an  additional  proof  that  the  ovn  were  Nally  the  n 
bytesMi  ii  derived  from  the  pnaanea  of  hia  «] 
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THE   MURDER   OF   THE   YOTTNG   PRINCES   IN   THE  TOWER. 

L  no  man  h^^r  Ull  he  ii  deud,  njn  an  uidenl  proTerb,  Nid  diy.     Th«a«  bcti  ara  1«m  uldom  witD«Med,   1b«M  trnthi  uBtm 

«  18  viBdom  in  it.     When  tha  babo  is  bom,  Doaa  qui  t«U  wiut  almMitleu  trneiDtheudajiof  iDanotoDoiuiciTiliiatioB,  ofrailwftj*j 

lie  its  coum  w  wh«n  iU  life  will  end.     Th«  daj  ma;  bnak  of  rotding  apd  vritiDg  utd  Ibe  eleotrio  telegnidi.    But  all  lugtary 

"ioc,   but  Tain  and  cloudi  noA  storm*  ma;  aome  bdbre  oighi.  aboaods  with  ^lem.     In  the  put  tliej  leem  to  be  bat  eommon- 


BmrvhiM  annind  nt  are  obangc,  decay,  and  dsalli.     Hone  can  phuw  miiina.     In  the  part,  to  be  was  Ui  be  great  In  peill ;  to  U 

hoart.  ftr  none  know  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.   Bhame  mmj  oome  bom  to  a  crown  wa»  often  a  aure  road  to  death  ;  to  be  in  .  podtjon 

to  honoor  and  honoor  to  Bhame.     UmroB  and  DLtes  may  change  that  all  would  eoTy,  wa«  the  enre  and  certain  prelude  to  beii>«  in  a 

plaocs      A  turn  in  llie  wheel  may  exalt  tlie  peamnt  into  a  jaince.  poMtioD  from  wbioh  eren  the  pooreat  and  Tii^areat  would  ahrink. 

Another  turs.  and  the  prinoe  may  be  a  peaeant  or  a  liMeea  lump  of  Let  ni  take  an  illurtmtion  from  Iho  national  chrtmidea  of  En^glaiid. 
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On  a  Mght  May  pionfiBg— ff  waji  Xaf  4Cb,  148d^thefe  wti  a 
roral  proc^^on  winding  its  way  from  the  great  north  road  along 
the  nuoient  streets  of  London.  From  lar  and  near,  from  crowded 
balcony  and  quaint  housetop,  looked  down  admiring  eyes.  London 
hay^  come  fdrth  to  gteet  her  young  king,  though  there  was  terror  in 
its  walls  HevertheleitB.  The  queen  and  her  son  the  Duke  of  York 
and  her  five  daughters  were  trembling  all  the  while  in  the  sanc- 
tuary at  Westminster.  They  trembled,  as  well  they  might ;  for 
they  knew  the  man  who  had  now  placeil  himself  at  the  head  of 
power,  and  who,  under  a  mask  of  seeming  loyalty,  had  but  one 
object  in  view — the  aggrandisement  of  himself.  Richard,  Duke  of 
G^loucester,  the  Protector,  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the 
worst  characters  In  English  history.  In  childhood  we  leom  his 
loathsome  crimes,  and  in  after-life  Shakespeare  peri)etuates  the 
i  npressions  of  childhood.  If  wc  believe  many  of  the  historians, 
l^ehard  III.  was  a  monster  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind.  *'  The 
tyrant  king  Richard,^*  says  John  R-)ss  of  Warwick,  his  con- 
temporary, *'  was  bom  at  Fotherlngay,  in  Northamptonshire. 
Having  remained  two  years  in  his  mother's  womb,  he  came  into . 
the  world  with  teeth  and  long  hair  down  to  his  shoulders.'*  What 
he  adds  is,  perhaps,  niorb  strictly  true.  "He  was  of  a  low  statui-e, 
liaviug  a  short  face  with  liib  right  shoulder  a  little  higher  than  his 
left,"  a  picture  which  was  wrought  up  into  absolute  deformity  by 
subsequent  historians,  but  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  ot  undoubted  credit—  a  picture  which  Shakspeare  has  made 
popular  in  the  speech  of  the  Duke  himself,  where  he  say.)  — 
**  I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  uportive  trick«. 

Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass ; 

I,  that  am  rudely  stamped,  and  want  love's  migoity 

To  strut  1)cfore  a  wanton,  ambdng  nymph ; 

I,  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fair  prpportion^ 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature ; 

Deformed,  unfininhed ;  sent  before  my  time 

Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 

And  that  tfb  lamely  and  unfashionable, 

Thai  dogs  bark  at  me  at  I  halt  by  them.'* 

But,  in  reality,  it  seems  that  Richard's  defects  were  more  moral 
than  personal.  It  was  his  mind  that  was  so  marred.  It  was  the 
soul,  and  not  the  carcase  in  which  it  was  set,  that  was  sO  defeetlve^ 
His  enemies  reluctantly  oonfesse^  that  Richard  possessed  personal 
couragd.  If  I  may  venture  to  say  anything  to  his  honour,  though 
he  was* a  little  man,  yet  he  was  a  noble  and  valiant  soldier,  says 
one.  He  was  liiuoh  admired  for  his  eloquence  and  powers  of  per* 
suasion,  which  were  almost  irresistible ;  especially  when  luded  by 
his  bounty,  which  was  sometimes  excessive.  His  understanding 
was  good  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  cunning  man  rather  than  a 
great  one — impenetrably  secret,  and  a  perfect  master  of  all  the  arts 
of  dissimulation.  Ambition  was  his  ruling  passion.  It  was  this 
which  prompted  him  to  supplant  his  hapless  nephew,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  crown  :  and,  when  he  had  formed  that  design,  he  seems 
to  have  stuck  at  nothing  in  order  to  secure  its  success.  Coolly 
and  deliberately  he  murdered  the  Sari  of  Rivers,  Lords  Grey  and 
Hastings,  because  they  stood  between  him  and  the  crown.  His 
ambition  led  him  to  still  darker  deed^.  Between  him  and  the 
objeet  of  his  guilty  and  unscrupulous  ambition,  were  two  young 
prinees — chargeable  with  no  crime — innocent  of  all'  wrong — the 
children  of  his  brother  and  wards  of  his  own.  But  it  was  necessary, 
or  it  seemed  to  him  such)  that  they  should  die,  and  their  &te  has 
ever  been  the  one  flagrant  enormity— the  one  damning  crime  with 
which  all  generations  of  men  have  associated  his  memory,  and  for 
which  tbey  hate  for  ever  abhorred  his  very  name.  If  great  men 
knew  in  what  light  history  would  paint  them,  or  how  cold  and 
impartial  would  be  the  verdict  of  posterity,  they  would  less  fre- 
quently venture  to  go  wrong.  But,  for  Richard,  as  for  every  man, 
there  was  some  excuse  in  the  circnmstances  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  in  the  character  of  his  age.  Most  men  would  have 
done  as  he  did  to  obtain  power.  All  men  had  to  wade  through 
seas  of  blood ;  yet  no  one  would  have  suspected,  as  he  rode  through 
the. streets  of  London,  bare-headed,  before  his  nephew,  calling  to 
the  people,  ' '  Behold  your  king  !  '*  that  to  him  that  youthful  king 
would  have  to  owe  not  merely  the  loss  of  his  crown,  but  of  his  very 
Itfe.  Many  qught  have  envied  that  young  boy,  as  he  was  the 
direct  of  evi»ry  eye,  and  as  the  public  vented  its  aochnnatiou  in  fait 


praise.  To  many,' snoh  a  life  must  Imveseemed itaXi  of  pffy»ti«  i 
all  that  the  world  desires —the  dawn  of  a  day  that  inmid  knov  ». 
cloud. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  month,  that  power  anfd  ^leDdoor  M 
pasjed  away.  By  the  Protector's  antlborfty,  a  mrmtm  bad  bees 
preached  in  8t.  FanPs  Cross  by  a  time-serving  cUrgftomii—makd  lad 
men  are  always  to  be  had  when  they  are  wanted — to  pfrodaha  t^ 
young  king  and  his  brother  bastards.  Tlie  Doke  of  Backngfass 
made  an  eloqneat  harangue  on  the  same  subject  to  the  mayor  sru 
citisens  of  London  ;  and  in  August  the  crown  had  been  plaeed  oa 
Richard's  head.  But  the  yonng  princes,  where  were  they  f  Beaeitik 
the  stone  steps  of  the  Tower,  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death  after  h&'i 
little  fever  of  greatness  and  glory.  The  murder  haj  been  dealed : 
but  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  it.  It  has  come  da^ra  k 
us  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  only  wrote  five-aaJ 
twenty  years  after  its  cocurrenoe,  when  a  variety  of  sources^,  that  W 
might  not  be  enabled  to  acknowledge  publicly,  were  oj>ea  i>  kis. 
for  the  acquisition  of  materiak.  The  following  is  his  rennoa :  - 
"  King  Ricliard,  after  his  coronation,  taking  his  way  to  Gloncestcr  i  • 
visit  in  his  new  honour  the  town  of  which  he  bjte  the  name  -4 
old,  devised,  as  he  rode,  to  fulfil  that  thing  which  he  bad  ht4>-K 
intended.  And  forasmuch  as  his  mind  misgave  bim,  tftiat  kU 
nephews  living  then  would  not  reckon  that  he  could  have  right  u 
the  rtahn,  he  therefore  thought  without  delay  to  rid  them,  im 
though  killing  of  his  kinsmen  might  aid  his  cause,  and  make  hia 
kindly  king.  Whereupon  he  sent  Jolm  Greene,  whom  be  espedaUr 
tnijited,  unto  Sir  Rolwrt  Brakenbury,  constable  of  the  Tower,  vitk 
a  letter  and  credence  alto,  that  the  aune  Sir  Robert  abonhl  in  sb}- 
wise  put  the  two  children  to  death.  This  John  Greene  did  bU 
errand  to  Brakenbury,  kneeling  before  our  Lady  in  the  Tov«r. 
who  plainly  answered,  that  he  would  never  put  them  to  death  t> 
die  therefore.  With  which  answer  Greene  returned,  recoanting  tlf 
same  to  King  Richard  at  Warwick,  yet  on  his  journey  ;  wberewitli 
he  took  such  displeasure  and  thought,  that  the  same  night  ht;  add 
to  a  secret  page  of  his :  '  Oh  !  whom  shall  a  man  tnut  f  Tlk^ 
that  I  have  brought  up  myself — they  that  I  thought  would  hare-  | 
mostly  cerved  me — even  those  fidl,  and  at  my  comraandmeot  «iJ 
do  nothing  for  me.*  '  Sir/  quoth  the  pSige,  'there  lleth  one  ii 
the  pallet-ehamber  without  that  I  dare  well  aay  to  do  yoar  gmxt 
pleasure — ^the  thing  were  right  hard  that  he  would  refnse ;'  mean- 
iog  by  this  Sir  James  TyrrelL"  Accordingly,  l^rrrell  was  sent  fi^, 
and  became  compliant.  It  was  a  villany  from  which  he  had  n<4 
the  grace  to  shrink,  and  it  was  devised  that  the  two  yonng  prints 
should  be  murdered  in  their  beds,  "  to  the  execution  whereof  be 
appointed  Miles  Forrest,  one  of  the  four  that  before  kept  them ;  ami 
to  him  he  joined  one  John  Dighton,  hia  own  horse-keeper,  a  bi^ 
broad,  square,  and  strong  knave."  And  when  the  time  cam^. 
More  tells  us,  *<  all  the  others  being  removed  from  them,  this  Mile* 
Forrest  and  John  Dighton,  about  midnight,  came  into  the  chamber, 
and  suddenly  wrapped  them  among  the  clothes,  keeping  down  br 
force  the  feather-bed  and  pillows  hard  upon  their  mouths,  that 
within  a  while  they  smothered  and  stifled  them,  and  their  iNreathi 
failing,  they  gave  up  to  God  their  innooent  souls,  into  the  joys  nc 
heaven,  leaving  to  their  tormentors  their  bodies  dead  in  bed ;  after 
which,  the  wretches  laid  them  out  upon  the  bed  and  fetched  Tyrr^ 
to  see  them  ;  and  when  he  was  satisfied  of  their  death,  he  cao^ 
the  murderers  to  bury  them  at  the  stair-foot^  mostly  deep  in  tli« 
grouiid,  under  a  great  heap  of  stones."  The  stranger  who  miv 
visits  the  chapel  of  the  White  Tower  will  see,  at  the  end  of  the 
pikssage  which  leads  from  the  outer  door  to  tiie  foot  of  the  drcnlsr 
staircase  winding  upwards  to  tlie  sacred  edifloe,  the  M  trunk  of  s 
mulberry-tree,  reared  against  the  wall  in  the  oomer.  Tkete  stond 
the  stairs;  and  beneath  those  stairs,  in  1674,  were  foond  bnnei 
"  answerable  to  the  ages  of  the  royal  youths,*'  which  were  aecerd- 
ingly,  by  Charles  the  Second's  orders,  honourably  interred  is 
Henry  the  Seventh's  cftapel  at  Westminster.  Tlie  spot  was  marked 
by  the  erection  of  the  above  mulberry-tree,  whieh  was  cut  do«s 
a  few  years  ago,  when  the  present  passage  was  opened.  Thus  the 
tale  was  confirmed — ^if  confirmation  was  reqeired — tad  wboi  tk« 
evidenoe  for  the  universal  belief  was  of  the  most  eonviiMsiag  kind. 
lUehard  waded  through  seas  of  blood  to  the  throne.  Between  him 
and  it  stosd  the  royal  princes ;  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  tkmt 
prinoes  would  soon  be  dear^    Oaoe  wrong;,  for  BiehaiPd  then  wm 
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altcroAtiTe  bal.to  eo&tiftae  wre&g.  It  was  his  neooariiy.  Th0 
le  was  even  defied  ;.tliere  seems  no  rMson,  bowev^,  to  doubt 
I  trath.  Shakspeare — ^who,  aa  fill  the  world  knows,  was  a  better 
storian  than  many  a  man  wbo  wonld  deem  plaj-writbg  a  profime 
i»  and  .  Shakspeare  himself  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked 
-maj  have  set  down  Tyrrell's  very  words  as  he  narrated  the 
nrder  : — 

*'  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  set  Is  done« 
The  most  aroh  deed  of  piteous  massaera 
1  hat  erer  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 
Dighton  and  Forrest,  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  this  ruthless  deed  of  butchery, 
Albeit  they  were  fleshened  villains,  bloody  dogs. 
Melting  wiUi  tenderness  and  mild  compassiont 
Wept  like  two  children  in  their  death's  sod  story. 
'  Oh  thus,'  quoth  Dighton,  '  lay  the  gentle  ba1)es.' 
'  Thus,  thus,*  quoth  Forrest,  '  girdling  one  another 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  arms ; 
Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 
Which  in  their  summer  beauty  kissed  each  other. 
A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pUlow  lay, 
W^hich  once,'  quoth  Forrest, '  almost  changed  my  mind. 
But  dh !  the  deril  *— Here  the  villain  stopped ; 
But  Dighton  thus  told  on : — *  We  smothered 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature 
That  tn/m  the  prime  creation  ere  she  framed. 
Hence  both  are  gone,  with  conscience  imdlj^ilorsc. 
They  could  not  speak,  and  so  I  left  them  \f6ih' 
To  bear  thus  tidings  to  the  bloody  king.'  " 

• 

But  the  Clime  fiuled  to  answer  its  end.  Bichard  had  to  pay  the 
)enalty  of  his  crime  by  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  and  thus  Nemesis  was. 
kvenged.  In  the  shame  attached  to  Richard's  name  erer  since — in 
he  horroT  with  which  all  have  regarded  it — she  has  liad  a  still 
keeper  and  more  enduring  revenge,  and  the  two  young  princes  mur- 
ler«^  in  the  Tower  still  live  in  the  page  of  history  and  in  the 
lympfttbies  of  men. 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  THE  FRENCH  PUBLISHER. 

Ik  1838,  a  young  author,  quite  unknown  to  &me,  called  one  mom- 
ing  early  upon  the  worthy  Ambrose  Dupont,  the  celebrated  pub- 
lisher of  the  Rue  Vivienne.  The  lord  of  the  book-trade  was  very 
much  in  the  humour,  on  that  bccosion,  of  a  wUd  boar  after  a 
day*s  chaae  by  fierce  dogs.  He  received  the.  young  author  liter- 
ally with  a  growl,  enough  to  have  terrified  a  timid  man  oat  of 
the  house.  He  coolly  pulled  out  his  manuscript,  and  begged  the 
publisher  to  read  it.  Ambrose  Dupont,  a  worthy  man,  though 
rough,  refused  even  to  look  at  it.  The  author  insisted.  The  pub- 
lisher told  him  to  take  it  and  himself  away  together.  The  young 
man  politely  declined  ;  and  Dupont  at  last,  to  get  rid  of  his  impor- 
tnnitiea,  told  him  to  leave  his  book  and  go. 

A  week  later  he  called  again,  and  so  on  for  about  three  raonthn, 
once  erery  week,  to  ssk  the  fate  of  his  novel,  which,  at  last,  he  did 
bear.     It  was  not  a  very  flattering  opinion  that  was  communicated 


to  him.  Bat  he  only  amUedy  and  went  away.  *  About  a  iorinij^it 
later  he  presented  himself  agun  in  the.  ante-chamber  of  Mt  Dupon^. 

*'What,  sir,'*  exclaimed  he,  **  again?  Methinks  I  tofd  you  my 
mind  last  time  suflSdently  clearly." 

"Sir,  you  convinced  me,'*  said  the  young  Jesuit ;  ''and  I  have 
called  to  say  that>  acquiescing  in  your  opinion,  I  hare  burnt  my 
manuscript." 

''Ah!"  replied  the  publisher,  somewhat  surprised,  'Mben  I 
scarcely  comprehend  the  present  object  of  your  visit." 

"  I  have  not  come  on  my  own  account,  but  if  you  will  8))tre  me 
a  few  minutes — ^" 

"Walk  into  my  private  room,  sir,"  said  Dupont. 

''Sir,"  .began  the  other  (our  readers  will  recollect  the  rcene  is 
laid  in  France),  "you  have  heard  of  Manzoni?" 

"Sir,  his  reputation  is  Enropean.  •!  would  have  given  him  any 
price  for  a  book." 

"  Then,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  that — ^it  is  a  great  secret — I  bring 
you  the  first  Tolume  of  a  translation  of  a  new  work  by  him." 

"  A  whole  volume?"  exclaimed  Dupont  e^erly. 

'*  Yes,  a  whole  yolume,"  said  the  young  author. 

"  Will  you  leave  it  a  day  or  two?"  asked  the  publisher. 

"  No ;  I  can  ouly  hand  it  to  you,  if  sold." 

"But  you  can  read  a  few  chapters? " 

"  With  pleasure." 

"Excuse  me  a  moment,"  said  Dupont;  and  he  went  out  and 
brought  a  gentleman  from  an  inner  room. 

The  young  author  read  a  chapter ;  the  publisher  and  his  friend 
looked  at  each  other;  they  smiled.  Presently  Ambrose  Dupont 
interrupted  the  reader. 

"  What  do  you  want  for  the  Ixwk  V*^ 

"  Twenty-five  oopies,  and  forty  pounds  a  volume.". 

"  You  agree  to  that.'* 

"  With  pleasure." 

The  treaty  was  made,  an  agreement  drawn  up  and  signed.  The 
publisher  was  full  of  admiration.  He  addressed  Soulid,  the  author, 
whom  he  had  brought  in  to  listen,  in  no  hesitating  language.  He 
declared  to  him  that  it  was  better  than  any  of  the  celebrated 
author's  prerious  works ;  the  warm  atmosphere  of  Italy  breathed 
forth  in  every  page.     The  translator  twwed  and  smiled. 

The  work  went  to  press,  the  publisher  read  the  sheets  with  real 
interest. '  At  last  the  eventful  day  came,  when  the  title-page  was 
placed  in  his  hands.  He  read  with  amasement  the  name  of  a 
popular  French  novel,  "  Bertrand  de  B(«ii." 

"  What  do  you  mean ?"  he  exclaimed  angrily ;  "this  is  the  title 
of  the  book  I  refused." 

"Exactly,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  And  why  have  you  put  it  to  the  translation  ?" 

"  It  is  not  a  tni^nslation.  This  is  the  book  you  refused  without 
reading  it." 

Ambrose  Dupont  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  shook  hands  with  the 
cunning  fellow,  and  published  his  book,  which  was  very  successful. 
Such  a  trick  would  scarcely  have  l)een  appreciated  in  this  country, 
but  as  French  ideas  are,  it  was  considered  very  natural  and  wa8 
generally  admired,  as  what  may  be  called  a  shrewd  and  clever  rute* 


JAPAN    AND    THE    JAPANESE. 


TiK  idteroonrfle  between  Japan  and  China  is  ah  interesting 
feature  in  the  history  of  these  two  remarkable  countries.  They 
w«Te  at  one  time  intimaie  and  active,  though  not  always  friendly. 
The  Central  Empire,  as  Japanese  writers  call  China,  looked  down 
ufjon  Dai  Nippon  with  great  contempt,  claiming  a  sovereignty  over 
it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  looked  upon  the  Chi- 
nese as  inferior  animals^  below  them  in  morals,  in  physical  forma- 
tion, and  everything.  Th^  are  ready  to  own  that  in  letters  the 
Chinese  were  beforehand  with  them,  because  lliey  actually  did 
receive  their  literary  knowledge  from  the  Celestial  Nation.  Adconl' 
in*;  to  Chinese  historians,  civilisation  was  conveyed  to  Japan  in  a 
very  curious  way^  by  a  kind  of  colony*  We  ire  told  that^  in  the 
eooond  century  otcnren^  the  lord  of  the  Centnd  Empire^  having 


been  informed  by  certain  leafned  and  Worthy  philoiiophers  thAt  the 
herb  which  gave  immortality  grew  in  Japan  in  abundance^  sent 
over  to  the  island  som^  three  thousand  boys  and  girli^  who  were  to 
discover  and  bring  back  the  inestimable  plant.  It  appearsi  how 
ever,  that  the  said  three  thousand  boys  and  girls,  being  unable  to 
find  the  valuable  vegetable  in  question,  and  being  all  familiar  with 
the  summary  methods  of  punishment  in  vogue  in  China,  remained 
in  Japan  and  settled  there ;  thus,  they  all  being  fresh  from  school, 
gave  Hhe  Japanese  the  benefit  of  their  learning  and  letters.  Japn- 
neiie  writers,  however,  contemptuously  reject  this  learned  explana- 
tion) and  say  that  lettere  ahd  science  eame  ifid  thetTorean  peninsula; 
an  explanation  neither  so  romantic. nor  bo  striking  as  the  foimer^ 
but,  apparentiy,  having  the  advantage  of  truth,  • 
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TW  dtfm  of  Ohina  to  lonralgBljr,  ■cmathiiig  Uke  Lbc  eUiM      Uudi  m  patent,  appoiiituig  him  Wang  of  ITippoo.     Itaiipnnifa 
of  Mdj  p^>ei  to  iurisdiotiaD  ovsr  all  Amarioa,  dates  from  very      in  tlnM  daji  Ihere  were  dril  van  b  tlie  Uad,  aad  tV*  the ;« 


ranota  pwioda,  tmm  &e  oaaqnat  of  Da!  I^>pMi  b;  ZiD-mn-loa-  ningliMclof  tkeCekvUal  Bmpire  wtabcd  to  gun  a  fintiotiliilitui 
WM),  But  va  haTe  it  reoarded  that,  pnrioiisly  to  (ha  Qirirtiaii  en,  one  lide.  It  wm  uat,  howerer,  until  tha  time  i^  the  Hongdi,  (k 
^li«  gicat  Son  of  thg  Hoon  and  Stan  tent  to  the  Emparor  of  tiie      had  ODaqnerad  OhiBa,  that  •DjrMriauaUtemptwaa  mads  oaJifu 
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re  had   ba«i  Ighting,  it  Ii  in*,  in  the  Con* ;  bat  i»'her  in  tbe  lish ;  >nd  t^r  expenditure  Gonlribnted  Urgel;  to  kaap  op  the 

form  of  aqiabHw  th»n  van.  160  te«-«bopa  in  e,  tovn  oF  7^0,000  iubabituilj. 

tut  th^re  vu  trada  vid  eomincroe  betveeu  the  two  natjona,  we  The  Mndy  of  J&[«neM  litentiue  is  nthsr  CDfiou  thaa  uefbl ; 

V  ;   but  tbe  Talgaiity  of  the  aabject  hariog  terrified  tbe  gnve  and  yet,  u  we  became  more  coDaected  witb  the  race,  we  ihall  get 

Juiclera  of  auoieBt  daja,  who  eoDdesoendeil  to  nothing  leia  than  a  interealed  in  their  histoiy.     la  tlie  preseot  da;,  no  oatioa  eao  keep 


battle,  or  an  eniliuif ,  or  tbe  death  of  fcioge,  we  hare  little  detaila  ; 
though  we  do  lean,  iDcidentailj,  that  manj  Chineie  came  to  Japan, 
becanN  of  tbe  free-and-eaay  life  to  be  led  in  the  tea-homea  of  the 
inlaod—M  mnch  more  at  libert;  than  those  of  Chba,  which  were 
under  wrera  rasolationa.    Theae  ttarelled  CbineM  wen^  of  wane. 


wholly  apart ;  ami  we  have  little  dnnbt  that  tbe  time  wiU  oome, 
wben  it  will  be  coomdered  a  part  of  polite  ednoatioD  (o  be  iDtimatei; 
acquainted  with  the  geography  and  hiiitorif  ot  all  tboee  nations 
which  Meam  ie  bringing  bo  cloee  to  ue. 

Tbe  earlieat  epeamea  of  Japanese  iiteratore  ii  an  aoooBot  of  aa 
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embemy  to  CSiiiiA,  in  the  year  659.  It  is -written  by  a  learned 
Corean,  a  professed  litenury  man.  It  is  called  "  The  Jounial  of 
Tukino  Muxasi  of  Petcd/'  and  comes  down  to  ns  in  a  chronicle  of 
the  local  history  firam  661  b.c.  to  a.d.  696,  called  <'Nipponki," 
Mid  published  ji.d.  720.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Japanese  were 
before  ns  in  learning  in  those  days,  for  this  work  is  in  thirty 
Tolnmes.  If  we  judged  a  book  as  a  Dutchman  did,  by  size,  it  would, 
indeed,  be  a  great  work.  The  only  pity  is,  that  the  Japanese  have 
allowed  us  to  go  so  far  ahead  of  them  since.  This  \«ork,  and  an 
historical  sunrey,  in  seven  yolumes,  published  at  Ohosaka,  in  1795, 
bring  down  Japanese  hiartory  to  1611. 

One  of  the  ambassadors  was  loat  at  sea  ;  but  Kisa  and  Tukino 
Murasi,  aQer  a  nine  weeks*  voyage,  made  the  coast  of  China, 
stopped  there  as  prisoners  some  time,  and  itrtumed  to  Japan, 
having  done  as  much  business  as  many  other  ambassadors  in  times 
past.  In  the  year  716,  two  students  went  to  China ;  and  one, 
Simo-roitid-no>Mabi,  went  home,  after  a  residence  of  nineteen  yearv, 
and,  taking  the  name  of  Kibino  Daisi,  became  a  most  celebrated 
literary  character.  The  other  was  induced  to  remain  in  China,  as 
Archive  Keeper,  and  kept  the  office  sixty-cneyears,  when  he  resigned, 
and,  i^uming  to  Japao,  was  drowned,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

In  1607,  the  Chinese  sent  an  embassy  to  Japan.  Relations  had 
been  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the  patent  sent  to  the  Ziogoon 
Hideyofti,  or  Tayko-aama.  This  potent  prince  was  so  indignant  at 
being  appointed  Wang  of  Nippon  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  that  he 
replied — **  Sovereign  of  Nippon  I  have  already  made  myself,  and, 
if.it  coiaes  to  this,  I  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  make  Tai  Ming 
my  vassal.**  A  terrible  war  ensued  between  the  two  sovereigns. 
It  appear^  as  iar  as  we  can  judge  the  politics  of  China  and  Japan, 
that  the  emperor  of  the  former  country  wanted  to  play  the  Czar, 
and,  like  that  potentate  in  Turkey,  caught  a  Tartar. 

The  death  of  the  ziogoon  ended  the  war,  which  must  have  been 
rather  a  personal  affair  between  two  kmgs  ;  for  no  sooner  was  the 
death  announced,  than  the  Chinese  embassy  came  to  treat  of  peace 
and  commerce,  all  tlie  while,  however,  keeping  up  a  skirmishing 
little  war  in  the  Corean  i  eninsula.  There  is,  farther,  a  very  inte- 
resting narrative,  in  Japanese,  of  the  disasters  and  adventures  of  a 
band  of  Japanese  traders,  who  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Tartar 
subjects  of  the  Hanchoo  Emperor  of  China.  It  is  kept  at  Yedo, 
and  is  contained  in  a  history  of  Chao-se^n.  It  commences  with 
great  gravity.  *'  From  the  earliest  times,**  says  the  adventurer, 
"  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  towns  Sinbo  and  Mikani-ura,  in  the 
province  of  Yetsizen,  have  been  wont,  at  the  close  of  winter,  to  pass 
over  to  the  dependencies  of  Japan,  there  to  trade.*'  But  then  it 
seems  that  there  was  a  doubt  if  the  so-called  dependencies  were, 
indeed,  dejpendencies ;  the  fact  being,  that  Chao-seSn,  like  a 
refractory  daughter,  had  thrown  off  all  allegiance,  and  claimed 
liberty  from  vassalage.     It  appears  that  the  traders  hit  upon  a 


desert  plaoa  instead  of  CfhiiO-seen,  and  Bi  onoe  gave  vp  thar 
merdal  speeulation.  A  terrible  storm  arising^  ^be  Japaiia^  luj 
a  TOW  that,  if  they  were  preserved,  they  would  throw  away— m^v 
fice  to  the  deities — ^all  their  defensive  weapons.  It  imntt^ 
after  happened,  that  they  were  attacked  by  a  horde  (rf'enemks.  ta 
all  the  fiunons  Japanese  bows  and  arrows  being  at  the  bottooi  -^  -i* 
sea,  the  adventurers  had,  of  course,  no  means  of  resistaDoe.  %si  i 
but  fifteen  oat  of  fifty-eight  were  slain.  But,  far  thia  mas 
the  Tartars,  a  kind  of  Bashi  Bazonks,  were  wdl  basrUoa^K 
There  is  a  curioos  passage  illustrative  of  Japanese  manners.  Wba 
the  governor  *' questioned  ns  by  signs;  whereupon  Fioaajt re- 
taking out  his  nose  papers,  blew  away  a  leaf  to  indicate  that  n 
were  driven  to  this  coast  by  the  wind.  He  then  sat  down,  ii 
peaceful  attitude,  to  intimate  that  we  were  merehanta.'^ 

Japan  is  known  as  the  empire  of  3,850  ialancla,  and  takc«  ^ 
name  from  the  Chinese  form  of  Nippon,  J7h-pw%  origin  of  tW  ^ 
according  to  the  learned  Klaproth.  Marco  Polo  calls  it  ^paad 
a  corruption  of  Jlh-pun-kw6,  kingdom  of  the  origin  of  tie  «?J 
Authentic  records  give  Zin-mu-ten-woo  as  the  first  mortal  ixk^it  k 
who  founded  the  rule  of  the  mikados.  He  appear?  to  hare b> ii 
Chinese  conqueror,  or  invader  ;  but  as  he  lived  060  B.&,  i^e  iiv 
not  very  detailed  accounts  of  his  parentage,  which  some  ascrik  % 
the  terrestrial  god  who  preceded  him,  the  last  of  a  long  liae 
divine  monarehs. 

The  mikados,  relying  on  their  divine  right — ^which  n<4i>js  ka 
pervaded  every  savage  nation  in  early  times — were  despotic,  thi  zii 
abdicating  young.  At  last^  one  mikado  abdicated  in  &vour  of  >] 
son,  tliree  years  old,  whose  mother  was  daughter  of  a  pc'^erf, 
prince.  This  &ther-in-law  usurped  authority  until  Yivrit'. 
appeared,  and  after  a  time  restored  the  old  mikadoi,  who  an^.^sLf 
him  riogoon.  In  future,  the  mikado  was  only  supposed  to  rule.  i. 
ziogoon  holding  all  the  power  in  his  hands.  The  liogocn,  as  -vtl. 
the  mikado,  became  at  last  an  hereditary  office. 

Hence  followed  all  the  ehiborate  military,  civil,  and  rells 
orders,  which  make  Japan  one  of  the  most  oddly-governed  ciKiLtr 
in  the  world,    though  always  remaining  a  semi-rdigions,  ?c:r 
military  monarchy,  upheld  by  the  bows  and  arrows  of  the  sfA'h. 
on  one  hand,  and  the  priests  on  the  other.     The  priestly  indo^ 
in  Japan,  however,  appears  to  have  been  even  above  the  rarliun 
In  savage  countries,  where  the  two  infiuences  appear  to  mmA 
in  general  the  religious  will  be  found  to  predominate.     The  par 
ticular  priest,  of  whom  an  engraving  is  given  (p.  181),  is  one  of  t'. 
high  priests  of  the  sect  of  Buddah,  called  by  the  Dntdii  tiavdWi 
^'Buddadienst,  Secte  aee-sj<3l,**  or  of  the  sect  8enju.      This  H 
have  Inade  great  way  in  Japan  without  having  gained  any  p>Inra{ 
power.     The  surrounding  features  of  the  cut  are  omamenbi  ^  >n 
by  the  high  priest  of  this  religion.     The  chur  occupied  Ij  t 
worthy  father  i%  curious. 


BURIED      ALIVE. 


Tiikhb  was  not  a  better  young  fellow  in  the  Canton  de  Taud  than 
Louis  Fischer ;  pwhaps  there  were  handsomer,  wiser,  and  more 
polished  striplings — doubtless  there  were  ;  but  when  we  aay  better, 
we  mean  more  thoroughly  honest,  straightforward,  and  good-hearted. 
You  could  not  beat  Louis  at  this.  You  might  equal  him  perhaps  ; 
let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  canton,  that  this  could  lie  done  over 
and  over  and  over  again  ;  but  you  could  not  go  beyond  him. 

And  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  Lucy,  the  herd8man*B 
pretty  daughter,  for  Lucy  was  as  pretty  as  alie  was  good,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal — for  sincerity  and  kindness  and  thrifty  homely, 
ways  she  could  not  be  surpassed.  In  many  respects  sh~e  was  better 
than  Louis,  and  in  her  own  sweet  comely  person  was  a  realisation 
of  the  Alpino  proverb — the  hen  is  the  better  bird  all  over  Switzer- 
land. 

Why  do  we  talk  about  Louis  and  Lucy  in  the  same  paragraph, 
and  bring  them  thus  so  closely  together ;  why  ?  They  loved  one 
another.  You  are  not  surprised  at  that ;  at  all  events  you  would 
not  have  been  surprised  if  you  had  known  them — nobody  wail  who 
did.  They  liVed  In  the  same  vilhige,  met  every  day,  and  many 
times  a  day  sinee  they  vtte  little  children  wondering  at  the  snow 
DMiuntaina.     They  had  played  together,  worked  together,  learnt 


together,  worshipped  together,  and  they  loved  each  other  D't: 
friendship  had  ripened  into  love ;  the  playfellows  had  become  nn 
friends,  and  the  friends  lovers.  Who  could  blame  them  ?  Witi>= 
a  circuit  of  ten  miles,  measuring  from  the  little  village  ehor', 
there  was  only  one  who  harboured  anything  but  love  towaiO<  iLr-i 
for  their  love  to  one  another.     This  was  Pierre  Joseph. 

A  young  man,  maybe  three  years  older  than  Louis,  was  Ficrr. 
Joseph.     Some  people  thought  he  was  better  looking,  and,  periu:*. 
they  were  right.     He  had  a  higher  for^ead  and  a  more  Bjmi 
trical  figure ;   he  wore  a  smarter  doublet,  and  had  gold  in  h 
pouch,  he^  had  received  a  better  education  and  had  seen  m^fs 
society  ;  people  said  he  knew  the  world  better.     Perhaps  he  il^i 
But  fine  feathers  do  not  always'  make  fine  birds.     There  vsi  »'. 
that  opeo-hearted  honesty  in  Pierre  that  was  always  to  he  ftxitid  ir 
Louis  ;  and  as  to  his  acquaintance  with  society  and  knowIeJf?  i 
mankind,  we  are  apt  to  say  men  know  the  world  what  dur  •> '.' 
:know  the  worst  part  of  it)  and  this,  or  report  spake  falselv.  %> 
4he  case  of  Pierre  Joseph. 

'However-  other  people  l\kei  him,  snppofling  that  there  vere  iS) 
who  did,  and  giving  Pierre  loseph  the  full  beaelt  of  the  li^'^ 
Iiuey  had  no  love  for  him.  Be  kftd  tamed  Mi  aftteBtioiF  toviHi  Iff 
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I  long  time,  had  come  over  to  the  villaf^e-  -for  he  lived  farther 
in  tVie  muTutain — many  and  many  a  time,  had  brought  her 
ers  in  the  sammer  time,  and  gossipped  by  the  roaring  fire  in 
winter  ;  had  hiid  himself  oat,  as  it  were,  to  please,  even  to  liiB 
amc — like  Malvolio  with  his  cross  garters  ;  had  talked  and 
;,  and,  to  do  him  Justice,  he  conld  sing  very  fairly  ;  had  re- 
tted IjIs  own  strange  adventures,  described  Milan  and  the  city 
he  sea,  and  xlone  all  that  he  fancied  would  win  her  admiration 
esteem.  But  it  did  not  answer  his  expectations.  Whatever 
lid  or  ssud,  it  centred  in  himself.  He  appeared  to  labour  under 
idea  that  he  was  behaving  yery  handsomely  and  with  consider- 
t  condescension^  and  appeared  to  intimate  that  a  match  witH 
self  would  be  a  decidedly  good  thing. 

Tell,  it  is  an  old  story  ;  here  was  a  rich  lover,  and  there  was  a 
r  one.  Blind  love  holds  the  balance,  and  ducats,  dollars, 
leas  kick  the  beam.  Lucy  plighted  her  faith  to  Louis,  and  the 
idiug-day  was  fixed.  Pierre  Joseph  withdrew  in  high  disdain, 
was  heard  to  threaten  mischief  on  the  blithesome  couple,  and 
I  to  frOwn  that  horseshoe  frown  of  his,  which  made  him  look 
i  ScotCs  '*Red  Qauntlet."  But  what  of  that  ?  words  arc  but 
ath  ;  let  him  threaten — let  him  frown  ;  the  sun  will  shine  as 
;htly,  and  days  and  nights  will  come  and  go,  as  if  he  had  no 
Dg.  So  the  wedding-day  came.  It  was  a  busy  day  in  the  ril- 
e,  and  a  happy  day.  Preceded  by  an  old  musician  and  the 
desmaldfl^  the  young  people  walked  id  church,  followed  by  a 
man  with  a  basket  of  flowers — a  bit  of  nature  for  the  festal  dny. 
len  they  entered  the  chorch,  they  were  all  surprised  by  noticing 
!rre  Joseph.  There  he  sat,  in  a  dusky  part  of  the  church— quite 
ay  from  the  sunshine — moodily  watching  all  that  took  place. 
Kever  mind — Pierre  Joseph  cannot  stop  the  way  ;  he  can  only 
»tch  with  his  dark  frown  and  his  bright  eyes  ;  he  can  only  follow 
e  a  dark  shadow,  as  the  company  go  back,  and  the  flowers  are 
ittered  in  their  way.  When  all  is  over,  he  turns  away  to  the 
'untain-road  and  goes  moodily  homeward,  plucking  a  flower  to 
Kea,  leaf  by  leaf,  as  if  he  were  going  through  the  old  charm  of 
loTc  mc,  love  me  not,"  which  Marguerite  tries  in  the  play  of 
Faust.'* 

S  J  time  w^ent  on;  and  the  young  bride  became  a  thrifty  housewife, 
ttouring  with  her  husband  bravely  at  all  the  duties  of  a  peasant's 
e,  and  never  flinching  from  work  for  a  moment.  While  the 
•ung  man's  axe  rang  in  the  forest,  and  here  and  there  a  stately 
ee  wavered  and  tottered  and  fell  ;  while  his  bright  scythe  glided 
er  the  rich  greensward,  and  with  right  good  will  he  delved  the 
rth,  till  the  perspiration,  in  great  drops — labour's  bright  jewels 
stood  on  his  brow,  his  busjr,  bustling,  thrifty  wife  was  binding 
p  the  vine  to  the  poles  on  which  it  grew,  twitching  off  superfluous 
avcs  and  tendrils,  gathering  in  the  orchard  fruit,  and  making,  in 
er  cleanly  dairy,  the  finest  cheese  that  was  ever  placed  on  table. 

They  were  very  happy  ;  still  happier  when  a  little  one  was  bom 
-"a  well-spring  of  pleasure,  a  messenger  of  joy  and  peace." 
hey  heard  no  more  of  Pierre  Joseph — they  almost  forgot  him ; 
LThaiw,  indeed,  they  sometimes  recollected-  -but  always  kindly — 
»w  friendly  he  had  once  appeared.  As  to  his  later  conduct,  his 
lircatening,  his  risit  to  the  church,  and  the  rest  of  it,  no  reference 
\ya  ever  made.  But  trouble  came.  Lucy's  father  died  ;  and  with 
Keir  grief  on  this  account  came  the  disooyery  that  he  was  much 
oorer  than  they  thought  for  ;  that  he  was  in  debt — deeply  in  debt 

and,  worst  of  all,  in  debt  to  Pierre  Joseph.  What  could  be  done? 
^hey  saw  that  at  any  moment  all  that  was  owing  could  be 
lemanded  ;  they  saw  that  what  little  property  the  old  man  pos- 
csscd  would  not  meet  a  tithe  of  the  sum  due  ;  they  felt  that  to 
Jlow  matters  to  take  their  cdurse,  would  be  to  dishonour  the 
nemory  of  one  whom  they  dearly  loved.  So  Louis  resolved  to  ride 
>ver  to  Pierre  Joseph  and  attempt  to  make  some  arrangement 
vith  him. 

He  was  received  coldly,  but  with  respect.  Pierre  professed  to 
leeply  regret  the  death  of  the  old  man.  The  money,  he  said,  had 
iHSjn  owing  a  long,  long  time — long  before  the  marriage  ;  that,  of 
jonrse,  he  could  have  no  demand  on  Louis  or  his  young  wife. 
Aifter  talking  a  long  time,  Louis  made  the  proposal  which  he  had 
Bome  to  make.  Would  Pierre  allow  the  matter  to  stand  over  fur  a 
fear,  if  he  became  answerable  for  its  payment?  Pieire  would 
advise  him  not  to  do  that.    Better  think  o{  it  again.    Better  not^  fof 


the  sake  of  a  foolish  pride,  involve  himself  in  other  people*8  dlffi- 
eulties ;  especially  when  those  other  people  were  under  the  sod. 
Dead  men  tell  no  tales,  and,  doubtless,  are  heedless  of  all  tales 
told.  What  if  the  villagers  lost  somewhat  of  their  old  res2:ect  for 
him;  he  would  still  sleep  soundly  under  the  daisy -quilt  I  No.  Louis 
was  resolved.  Would  the  other  grant  him  the  time  required  ?  No. 
Tet,  stop ;  for  old  acqmuntance  sake,  he  would.  They  parted 
more  cheerfully  than  they  had  met ;  and,  as  the  young  man  rode 
away,  he  <)id  not  obsen^e  the  horseshoe  frown  that  came  upon  the 
other's  forehead,  or  how  he  muttered  to  himself,  that  it  would  work 
bravely  yet. 

Spring,  Bummw,  autumn,  winter,  the  year  was  over  and  past, 
but  it  was  a  year  full  of  disaster.  On  the  anniversary  of  the 
agreement,  Louis  stood  once  more  in  the  best  room  of  Pierre's 
residence.  There  was  a  deep  flush,  a  red  spot  on  his  otherwise 
pale  cheeks  as  he  bowed  to  the  other  when  they  met.  He  told  in  a 
few  words  the  story  of  his  disaster.  Not  a  sentence  from  Pierre.  He 
mentioned  how  sickness  had  been  in  his  house,  and  Ids  wife  and  child 
were  but  slowly  recovering  even  then.  Not  a  word.  He  told  of 
bad  crops,  bad  vintage,  accident  and  disaster.  Not  a  syllable.  Ho 
begged  for  time.  Time  !  not  a  day,  not  an  hour.  Time  !  no  ;  ho 
had  waited  long  enough.  The  tide  had  ebbed.  Let  Louis  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst.  Pierre  did  not  raise  his  voice,  but  he  spoke 
in  a  calm,  measured  strain,  without  lifting  his  eyes,  and  without 
betraying  any  emotion;  except  that  the  horseshoe  frown  was  on 
his  face,  he  was  the  same  quiet  man  as  ho  had  been  that  day 
twelvemonth. 

And  the  worst  came.  Louis  and  his  family  were  turned  adrift. 
They  had  to  leave  their  old  home,  give  up  all  they  held  dear, 
resign  everything  into  the  hands  of  their  inexorable  creditor.  It 
was  not  for  nothing  he  tore  the  flower  leaf  from  leaf  long  ago.  It 
is  a  hard  thing  to  quit  a  place  that  we  love,  a  place  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  our  earliest  recollections,  where  every  leaf  and  flower, 
every  blade  of  grass  and  creeping  plant  is  eloquent,  and  telb  the 
story  of  our  early  life.  There  is  a  sacredness  in  home,  a  first 
home.  To  the  earliest  places  of  human  worship  there  clings — so 
goes  the  Arab  legend — a  guardian  sanctity ;  there  the  wild  bird 
rests  not ;  there  the  wild  beast  may  not  wander;  it  is  the  hallowed 
spot  on  which  the  eye  of  God  dwells,  and  which  man's  best 
memories  pi*e8erve.  There  is  some  such  feeling  clinging  to  a  first 
home,  and  to  quit  such  a  home  after  long  years  of  haiipiness  is 
sometimes  sad  and  bitter. 

As  a  hired  labourer  Louis  obtained  employment  £ir  up  in  the 
mountains.  His  home  was  now  a  poor  rough  place,  but  very  dear 
to  him.  He  had  a  good  heart  and  hoped—  hoped  on  ;  hoped  ever  1 
One  evening  he  was  returning  from  his  daily  labour,  singing  softly 
to  himself  an  old  stave  that  he  had  often  sung  in  happier  days. 
The  sun  was  sinking  fiist,  and  flung  its  red  rays  on  the  ice  moun- 
tains, and  as  Louis  turned  a  comer  of  the  circuitous  path,  he 
noticed  a  stranger  mounted  on  a  mule,  and  riding  slowly  along. 

Ho  had  scarcely  perceived  this  figure,  when  a  sort  of  rushing 
sound,  not  very  loud,  but  steadily  increasing  in  its  strength,  wa? 
heard.  Louis  stopped ;  ho  knew  too  well  ^hat  it  meant.  The 
stranger  in  advance  stopped  also,  and  as  they  glAnoed  around  their 
eyes  met — it  was  Pierre  Joseph. . 

"Stop  !  stop  !"  cried  Louis,  "the  avalanche  is  upon  us  !" 

Steadily,  but  with  tremendous  velocity  the  snow-drift  was 
advancing.  At  first,  a  narrow  line  of  blue  upon  the  white  surface 
of  the  snow,  it  gradually  assumed  a  more  terrible  appearance,  there 
was  no  time  to  move  or  to  attempt  any  escape  ;  it  was  upon  them. 
Man  and  mule  rolled  over,  the  feet  of  Louis  slided  from  beneath 
him,  amid  the  mass  of  drifting  snow  they  were  hurried  forward,' 
till  some  projecting  rock  became  a  barrier,  and  they  were  cast 
against  its  rugged  side.  After  a  few  moments  of  terror,  Louis 
aroused  himself  and  found,  although  bruised  severely,  he  was 
otherwise  uninjured.  He  looked  about  him  for  Pierre,  and  discovered 
him  not  £»r  off.  His  first  movement  was  towards  him,  and  he 
found  he  lay  there  quite  senseless.  Aware  that  this  drift  of  snow 
was  in  all  probability  but  the  forerunner  of  another,  and  perhajs 
more  disastrous  one,  he  endeavoured  to  r^stjrc  the  &llen  man,  in 
order  that  they  might,  if  possible,  seek  some  shelter.  Tliat  shelter 
was  Aot  far  off.  There  was  a  rov.gh  cabin  or  chiUet,  built  in  the 
rock,  which  was  thought  to  be  a  safe  retreat  in  such  circumstances. 
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Hem  forgot  hii  old  grudge,  nv  the  ta&j  of  hia  ctd  oibrt  ■ 
light,  and,  tondied  bj  the  tender  kindnen  of  lAnn,  \b^ 


Unable  to  nstore  Kerre,  Lanis  made  a  Tigoroni  eObrt  and  mp- 

ported  him  la  tlie  place  of  Mcnritj.     EaTJug  gained  tMi  refnge,  he 

attempted  to  nstore  the  nncODadcnu  man,  bnt  ai  he  did  eo,  the      that  the  past  might  be  fbrgivra.     Of  coniw^  it  waa  d 

■ame  nuhlng  Bound  was  heaid  agun,  louder,  and  loider  atill,  with      of  Louis  at  any  time  to  reuat  mofa  an  aifieal.     He 

the  CTMhing  of  pine  trees,  tlie  wild  cry  of  the  monnlsin  birds ;  the 

Bound  oame  nekrer,  it  pasged 


alvajs  Trite  them,  in  Uie  dnil.     How  they  talh 

bnt  was  soon  agun  renewed  with      together  of  poor  Loey — both  called  her  t^  tbat  name — and  i^  t 

child  who  would  be  her  only  auppnrt  now.     Bal  ndief  a 


Fnaently  Herre  recovered.     He  was  greatly  injured,  and  full  of  hearts  and  willing  hands  found  ont  the  cbtlet,  and  tlie  bqiud  ib 

alarm.     Kren  Lonia  had  upon  him  an  undefined  dread,  a  dread  were  leecued. 

which  took  a  defined  charaoter  when  he  perodred  thai  the  ice  and  Where  wss  Lucy  I    Driven  almost  to  distnctiaD,   ahc  had  n 

Nlow,  the  fallen  trees  and  masses  of  rock,  had  settled  all  about  the  dsred  over  the  mart  dangerous  anow-pwaa,  climbed   when  i 

(JiUet,  Moving  them  in  as  effeotually  as  though  bolts  and  ban  had  eagle  builds  ila  netf  and  the  ehamua  seeki  it«  home ;  at  lad  l^ 


been  drawn  upon  them.  There  was  no  means  of  escape.  The 
horror  of  their  poution  presented  itself  to  both.  It  fell  most 
heavily  on  Ilerre.  There  he  was,  with  a  man  whom  he  hated,  and 
whom  he  had  deeply  injured — alone— without  food^baried  alive. 
It  is  nnueoessaiy  to  dwell  upon  what  followed.  For  mere  than 
five  days  they  saw  no  hope  of  rescue.  The  little  food  which  Louis 
had  with  him  was  carefLilly  portioned  out  and  ahared  between 
them  ;  but  what  were  they  to  do  when  that  was  gone  t  And  gone 
it  WW,  all  gone,  at  the  end  of  the  third  day.  Pot  two  days  they 
tasted  DO  food  at  all.  Daring  this  time- Louis  had  made  every 
effort  to  effect  some  means  of  escape,  but  allt^ether  without  aucceae  ; 
be  had  talked  with  Pierre  when  Pierre  wss  rational ;  but  his  mind 
wandered  very  ofteo — and  the;  had  become  fiiendt,     Buried  alive, 


tamed  her  b«e  homewards— not  her  new  h(Hne — but  hex  pvt,  b 
old  home.  So  they  sought  her  then^  and  fotUKl  fas'  ia  the  tkir^ 
yard,  the  quiet  reating-place  of  those  whom  she  had  loved.  Ttir: 
they  found  her,  kneeling  at  her  fMho'a  grave,  with  her  bule  ^ 
beside  her.  She  heard  her  hosband's  vtHoe,  and,  with  a  wiii  97, 
ran  to  meet  him.  And  what  more  need  be  sud  T  The  Icci  «n 
found-  -the  dead  were  rwsed — Ue  elonda  which  veti  abinl  i)« 
rolled  awaf — and  henceforth  happincas  was  tbeira.  They  ilna 
had  one  oanatant  friend,  who  grew  to  be  a  gr^-haired  mu,  bJ 
whose  delight  it  was  to  sit  beneath  thor  cottage  porch  on  a  nun: 
eve,  or  by  th^  blamng  fire  on  a  wiuter'a  night,  and  tell  tn  ••• 
aoxioualy-lialening  group  of  bright-eyed  (Utdrm,  the  ofl-i^iol^ 
story  of  Buried  Alive.  •  1 
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btics,  whose  subjects  arc,  iadeed,  quite  of  anotber  order,  imd  ove 
tbeir  being  to  a  very  different  taste  and  iaspii&tion.  The  finmer  ' 
is  fitteil,  indeed,  to  represent  tbe  bonr  wben 

"  Day  dwindlea  to  »  ipan, 
And  sLlcace  S])riMds  bcr  mcditutirc  irin^ 
Before  tbe  glimmering  light : — no  itraggliDg  Miuid 
Breaks  o'er  the  deep  uninterrupted  gloom, 
Bare  in  the  distant  fold  where  cattle  graie, 
1  he  sheep-bell  hreatbei  a  moment  tbrongh  the  calm ; 
Then  all  is  hunb'd  in  slumber  ssft  ngain. 
The  eTcning  lepbjrs  glide  nlong  the  nir, 
Spreading  their  gauij  wings  in  playful  sport, 
And  catch  against  these  lofty  elms  below 
Which  tremble  at  the  touch,  so  soft  and  pure." 
Bat  the  poetic  and  vcnaUle,  and,  we  muit  ny  it,  rather  fickle 
iqind  we  have  now  to  deal  with  vaa  of  another  order.     The  i^ve 
BQggesta  ealm  bome-Monerj,  the  scenery  of  England  or  HoUaod; 
hat  now  we  are  about  to  eater  on  that  land 

"  Where  the  eitron-trccs  are  gTowiog, 

. and  the  sunlight  glowing 

O'er  a  land  of  balm  discloses 
■         lis  gardens  and  its  beds  of  rotes; 

Where  tbe  palm-tree's  solemn  shade 
Spreads  along  the  sultry  plain. 
Ere  the  clouds  of  evening  fade, 
Which  shall  ncvifr  come  again."  • 
The  author  of  these  picturesque  lines  oould  uareely  have  indi- 
cated better  the  subjects  chosen  by  two  men  of  inch  different 
^H  rf  the  Frenol.  school,  like  Duurdon,  we  aooa  find      «=''<»'»  "  P>"1 1""*'*'  •'"'  SebaaUen  Bourdon. 
1  eoaimanication  .with  one  of  very  different  character-  •  "  Hours  of  Itccreatiun,"  by  Chatln  S.  HUdlelon.' 

;V.— Ho.  XH.   '  • 
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A  man  of  easy  and  nniTersal  talent,  Bourdon  had  liis  day  of  gloiy 
and  fitme,  and,  more  fortunate  than  many  equally  clever  men, 
he  has  preserved  the  reputation  of  the  past,  and  descended  with 
approbation  and  smiles  to  posterity.  His  southern  impetuosity, 
the  vivacity  of  his  mind — which,  however,  penetrated  no  deeper 
than  the  surface  of  art — ^the  suppleness,  tiie  liveliness,  and  the 
unprecedented  good  fortune  of  his  pencil-  all  these  characteristics 
are,  in  him,  curious,  eccentric,  and  as  erratic  as  his  wandering 
life ;  for  this  painter,  who  was  to  emulate  so  many  masters,  and 
reflect  so  many  styles  in  his  productions,  was  educated  on  the 
highway,  and  remained  all  his  life  a  picker-up  of  trifles — ^a  filcher 
from  other  men's  bnuns«  Like  the  celebrated  Gil  Bias  of  our  early 
I'eading,  he  wandered  much  in  search  of  truth,  and  did  not  appear 
ever  to  approach  it  very  nearly.  He,  too,  had  to  contend  against 
many  difficulties,  like  most  men  of  genius,  who  only  win  &me  and 
distinction  at  the  price  at  which  man  has  been  destined  to  earn  his 
bread.  This,  though  inconvenient  for  the  individual,  has  been 
useful  to  the  world,  which  has  owed  its  literary  masterpieces  to  the 
humble  in  position,  if  not  in  spirit. 

The  career  of  many  a  poet  and  punter  should  well  stir  up  the 
earnest  spirit  of  youth  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  whatever  their 
position,  with  energy  and  vigour.  Milton  was  a  schoolmaster, 
Shakspeare  a  player;  Goldsmith  wrote  for  bread  at  a  guinea  a 
letter — his  ''Citixen"  was  thus  published — and  it  is  needless  to 
remind  our  readers  of  the  lowly  origin  from  which  t>ur  great 
Franklin  rose  by  dint  of  industry  and  talent  to  the  hij^est  emi- 
nence. And  if  we  come  down  to  the  present  day,  which  is  not  our 
province,  we  migHt  tell  of  the  humble  walks  from  which  rose  many 
noted  men  of  the  hour. 

Indeed,  genius  is  seldom  hereditary.  Few  instances  are  known 
of  talent  descending — except,  as  some  think,  in  aristocratic  circles. 
Thei'e  have  been  few  sons  of  artists  great  painters ;  and,  widi  rare 
exceptions  indeed,  no  family  has  been  distinguished  for  literary 
attainments,  if  we  except  the  Roscoes,  sons  of  the  Boacoe^  and  one 
or  two  more  such  instances.  But  generally  we  have  seen  an  Oliver 
Cromwell  give  us  a  Richard,  a  Hilton  but  unknown  children, 
artists  imitators  unknown  to  £une.  Let,  then,  those  who  really 
feel  the  sacred  fire,  have  oonnige ;  the  road  is  all  before  them,  where 
to  choose. 

Bourdon  had  not  much  encouragement  in  early  life  to  continue 
tlie  profession  of  an  artist.  He  was  bom  4it  Montpellier  in  1616,* 
in  the  house  of  an  artist.  His  father  was  one  of  those  painters  on 
glass,  that  were  still  found  in  those  days  in  the  remote  provinces  of 
France ;  patient  and  laborious  defenders  of  the  Jienaiatancef  that 
iH,  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  oentury.  The  honest  glaiier  and 
IKvinter  was  himself  bis  son's  first  master,  until  the  day  when  he 
was  taken  away  to  J*aris  by  one  of  his  uncles.  He  worked  in  the 
irapital  under  the  guidance  of  an  obscure  artist,  whose  name  has 
not  descended  to  posterity,  though  he  is  very  generally  supposed  to 
be  an  imitator  of  Simon  Vouet.  Soon,  however,  led  away  by  the 
extreme  fickleness  and  versatility  of  his  nature,  Sebastien  Bourdon 
left  Paris  to  run  after  dame  Fortune  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
France. 

His  biographers  inform  us  that  he  was  at  Bordeaux  in  1630,  in 
the  employment  of  a  new  master,  and  painting  in  fresco — ^it  is  the 
Abb6  Lambert  who  gives  us  this  minute  detailt — ^theroof  of  a  great 
etUon  in  a  chateau  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town.  Then  we 
find  him  starting  for  Toulouse,  where,  not  finding  it  so  easy  to  suc- 
ceed as  to  daub,  he  became  thoroughly  disgusted  with  his  profenon, 
and  threw  up  painting.  Led  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  cha- 
racter to  adopt  the  profession  of  all  others  least  suited  to  his 
(Mpricious,  volatile,  and  feeble  nature,  he  became  a  soldier.  The 
king's  army  gained  by  this  freak  but  a  poor,  ill-disciplined  soldier ; 
while  art  lost  an  ardent  mind,  an  impatient  but  clever  handf  and 
Bourdon  lost  what  he  loved  above  everything—  his  personal  liberty. 
Regrets  soon  began  to  assail  him;  and  the  young  painter  shouldered 
his  musket  with  such  a  very  ill  grace,  that  his  captain  took  pity 

*  Bryan,  a  good  authority,  says :  "  Tho  French  writers  diffbr  in 
their  account  of  this  artist.  1  hey  place  his  birth  in  1605, 1606, 
and  1619 )  and  his  death  in  1662, 1671,  and  1673.*' 

t  L*Abb<  Lambert,  '*  Hi«toirc  Litteraire  d«  Regne  de  Louis 
XIV.,'»voLiil.p.a6r. 
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on  him,  and  granted  him  some  hours  of  rslaTalwn  and 
Powerful  friends  now  interposed,  and,  afler  aoane  difficaltieil 
delays,  they  succeeded  in  liberating  the  soldier  who  had  enlii^ 
imprudently.  j 

Once  free,  Sebastien  Bourdon  never  stopped  nntil  he  fi>ui  | 
self  in  Rome.  At  this  moment  he  was  but  eighteea  yean  dl 
The  sentiment  of  art,  which  lor  a  mopient  had  been  deadcne^^i 
not  killed  within  him,  revived  with  firaah  ardour  and  m^ 
energy.  He  was,  indeed,  destined  to  fixueh  at  Rome  an  eii 
whidi  had  oommeneed  under  such  strange  anapioes  and  in 
bulent  a  manner.  It  was  in  this  city  of  art,  where  are 
the  monuments  of  gigantic  men,  men  of  old,  saaa  of  reaowi,^ 
the  genius  of  the  young  disdple  of  painting  was  to  make  § 
known  to  himself  and  to  the  world.  At  this  early  period,  it| 
be  Bud,  Bourdon  was  guided  by  ill-regulated  instincts,  1^  i| 
plicable  and  somewhat  foolish  and  inexcusable  bursts  of  e^ 
siasm  for  some  particular  style.  All  kinds  of  paintings  attni! 
him,  every  style  pleased  him  alike.  We  may  ai  once,  Im^ 
remark,  that  the  hesitation  and  fickleness  of  hia  eariy  daji  i 
tinned  all  his  lifi^  it  being,  in  fiict,  based  on  his  ohaneUcf 
instincts.  It  was,  indeed,  firom  this  inconsiatenoy,  which  le 
times  descended  to  weakness,  that  Sebastien  Bourdon,  iostoi 
becoming  a  grave  and  original  painter,  ooodeianed  himself  ait 
to  be  the  brilliant  reflection  of  oontemporiuy  styka. 

Sebastien  Bourdon  was  poor.  His  first  duty  was  to  fifid 
means  of  exist^oe^  and,  led  awny  by  the  sacoeas  then  olAaiacn 
Italy,  and  soon  to  be  obtuned  in  France,  by  military  soeaeK 
picturesque  groups  of  Bohemians  and  beggars,  by  the  interi3n 
guard-rooms  and  tap-rooms,  which  Pierre  de  Laer  had  made  ( 
fashion,  he  executed  some  of  those  pictures  called  Bamboeiifi 
and  though  his  pencil  was  as  yet  inexperieaoed,  and  had  do;  t 
true  humour  and  coarse  wit  required  by  these  somewhat  eoeoj 
scenes,  still  Bourdon  had  b^^un  to  succeed,  and  in  the  plan 
poverty  saw  a  more  golden  and  promising  future  before  him,  vii 
an  unfortunate  adventure  compelled  him  to  leave  Rome  in  all  kasl 

Sebastien  Bourdon,  as  we  should  have  intimated  before,  t» 
Protestant.  This  was  quite  suffident  for  him  to  be  riewed  viil  i 
un&vourable  eye  in  the  land  of  intolerance.  After  a  mmevh 
fierce  quarrel  with  a  French  painter  named  Rieux,  whoie  naae  b^ 
for  this  anecdote  would  be  utterly  unknown,  the  latter  mmi 
him  with  his  vengeance,  and  threatened  to  denounce  him  to  tj 
Holy  Inquisition  as  a  heretic.  Tery  likely  the  danger  was  lyA  i 
great  as  he  apprehended  ;  but  Bourdon,  who  was  seriously  aUi!sc| 
thought  proper  to  eso^  from  the  tortures  of  the  castle  of  9 
Angelo,  and  he  took  flight.  Havmg  escaped  from  the  Papal  it 
tory,  he  took  refuge  in  a  more  hoepitable  land,  at  Yeaioe. 
visited  also  several  other  Italian  towns,  and  at  length  retnn&i 
France,  after  an  absence  of  about  three  years. 

It  was  a  profitable  voyage  to  the  young  artist  in  an  arti^e  y'l 
of  view.  Bourdon  had  at  all  events  learnt  in  Italy  the  nfi 
process  of  fitshionable  piunting.  He  had  watched  the  magic  resk 
of  the  labours  of  the  great  imprawitatore,  Andre  Sacchi,  a&l  k 
returned  to  his  native  land  with  an  ardent  desire  to  do  mocfa,  ej 
that  quickly,  if  even  not  well.  The  French  school  of  pnin%  >J 
the  time  when  Bourdon  once  more  saw  Ids  home,  was  ralei  1^ 
the  powerful  and  brilliant  influence  of  Simon  Vouet.  Tbe  jt^^ 
painter  was,  therefore,  without  being  quite  prepared  for  it,  pcifr.^ 
in  the  fisudiion,  and  his  successful  productions  soon  proved  thi«  t  H 
a  &el.  He  halted  first  at  Montpellier,  where  the  cliaptcr  <i  ti; 
cathedral  coined  to  bim  the  execution  of  a  vast  {MLture,  "  Tl^ 
Fall  of  Simon  the  Magician."  Bourdon  painted  on  Uiis  ostsii 
more  than  thirty  figures,  and  only  took  three  months  t^  csttt  d 
his  somewhat  stupendous  design.  It  was  scflreely  finished  m  ;i 
was  publicly  exhibited  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  g..Te  'xtas.^ 
to  a  very  violent  and  somewhat  disgraoeful  scene.  Beiig  anr^i^ 
criticised  by  a  painter  of  Montpellier,  whose  name  v.is  S^sJ 
Boissiere,  Bourdon  flew  into  a  passion  and  boxed  the  cnUr»ei3' 
The  aflfair  havmg  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect^  Bourdoa,  b!^^ 
to  his  habits  of  prudence,  suddenly^  and  without  wanung,  kft:^ 
city  of  Montpellier. 

He  now  came  to  Paris,  where  a  mote  fortunate  career  wu  'f£'i 
to  him.  He  was  scarcely  twenty-seven  years  of  age  wba  ^^  '^ 
poration  of  goldsmiths,  who  had  adopted  the  custom  of  oiFer 
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luma  er«T  J*"'  •'»I*''*^  *"  ■""*  *«  exemte  for 
"*"         !rf^^eK«tjidoi»ofSt.P«ter."  Theopportanity 

,  [iiBtiiW  "^^^  jBtnfaOj  by  Sel»rti«i  Bonrdon,  -who  now 

iiffsred  •••  ''r^r  to  apeak  more  oorrectlj,  hii  niistdrpiece. 
"^  »  ""f 'S'^ow  to  bo  wen  in  th«  inimitable.  giUerj  of 

'***'  '^  of  it»U  'ortby  of  »  Tiait  to  Pari.-i.  punted, 
"'""'*  lUmd  by  "U  enticM,  with  greX  ekre,  free- 
'  S"*^'  t7tl«.i!      The  touch  i«  bro»d,  fuUy  d»Tdoped, 

"^^^.  S.  dra-lng  i-  ►.-""»'  m<«  lo<«,  th«i  U 
hll  oT  spit"  >  _bi«ct,  while  the  oolourmg  ie,  nnfortuMtelj, 
'*'*'"'  ""^l^  fiery  ttiw«i  f"*  eioeeejie  vnlgaritj  of  which 
,jp  irf*""™/™^  ^  „B  compelled  to  ftdd  th&t  the  eceae  U 
^  (jeijboily-  ^^  jjeondary  ■cton  in  the  dnuoa  encroaeb 
^lBlop."VV__ad  the  chief  »ctor  is  kept  buk  in  undne 
.irf,  ooJ3>»  ™*f"       '.--h.  „d  boldnee*  of  the  bnuh  cftiiMd 

"''^"         lid  iiiuneto*"^/- 

»)rk  to"^^  j^jy-  ipedmoi  of  panting  vhere  Bourdon 
, ^re  toW  0"  •  ""l^^jgo^'-inreUtiontowhici  »  writer, 
MDted  "^'^'J,^  l^Ht  of  inditing  uiything  seriouB,  wrote 
ni  Kldom  in  W"  "" 

'^'"'''  ..O  B-rdon'  "" '"*'"""• 
^i!r.,,t«itdyenionTert« 
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tiey  were  to  the  original  pMklng-cuM,  uul  a  fcnry  itriking  her. 
the  qoeen  requested  the  French  artlit  to  open  the  boiei  nnd 
make  a  report  u  to  their  oontenU.  Bourdon  came  back  to  her 
majesty  with  a  Yerj  warm  report  of  the  pictures,  jmrtieukrlj  of 
one  of  Corregglo.  The  good-uMared  princess  requested  him  at  onco 
to  accept  this  as  ■  present  from  her.  But  the  artist,  more  generous 
'  eren  than  the  queen,  repissented  to  her  tlie  bet  that  they  were 
some  of  the  finest  paintings  in  Earope,  and  that  Bhe  should  not 
part  with  one  of  them.  The  queen,  aooonlingly,  acting  on  his 
•dric^  kept  the  luctores,  and  when  she  abdicated  the  tiiroue  tank 
them  with  her  to  Borne,  where  she  increased  tie  value  of  the 
eoUestion  by  jadicioue  purohases.  After  her  death,  the  heirs  of 
Don  Lirio  Odesoalchi,  who  had  bonght  them,  sold  them  again  to  " 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  profligate  regent  oj Prance,  in  whose  honee 
they  remMned  nnWl  the  BeyolutioD.  Host  of  them  are  now  in 
landon,  in  the  Bridgewater  Oallery,  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl 
of  Blleamere. 

Pelibien,  already  quoted,  who  «ai  the  intimate  friend  of  Sebastjen 
Bourdon,  assure,  us  that  at  Stockholm  the  worthy  pdnter  confined 
himself  diieBy  to  the  painUng  of  portraits ;  and  he  mentionB, 
among  his  most  snceessful  works,  that  of  the  Count  Palatine, 
t-harla,  Quitavn.,  cousin-german  of  the  queen,  the  very  prince  in 
»hoae   fcToar  she  atterwanls  abdioited.     The  iiolf  and  slmule 


kXtist  who  should  attempt  U)  elevate  the  mind  to  profound  medita- 
^ic^iis  would  Isil  in  hia  object,  because  tbe  tery  existence  of  Utis 
;lL-vatc(I  train  of  thought  in  the  spectator,  would  dr»T/  his  fttteU' 
'.ion  from  the  general  magnificence  of  the  whole.  A  painter,  who  is 
\blc,  in  a  simple  group  of  three  figures,  to  concentrate  the  eipressiou 
if  the  mi»t  elevated  thoughtB,  the  most  seeret  impolsea  of  the 
ic.trt,  and  epitomise  the  human  mind  in  a  picture,  is  not  the  man 
■/(I  execute  those  paintings  which  are  destined  to  doole  the  imagina- 
tion  and  the  eyes.  Nicol.is  Foussin  was  gifted  with  too  serious  a 
:{:iiius  to  employ  his  time  in  decuraling  roots  and  walls.  Sebaatien 
B  lurdon,  on  the  other  haml,  was  snre  to  e.\ccl  in  it.  The  one  only 
:Vi'lud  over  the  aoul,  the  other  dug  to  ila  very  deepest  foundations. 

It  ia  extremely  fortunate  for  the  glory  and  tame  of  the  painter  of 
Itfixitpellier  that  his  paintings  in  the  Hotel  of  Breton viliiere  have 
liiida  bandeil  down  to  us  in  tbe  admirable  engravings  of  Bunie  of  his 


lyre,  and  thus  attracted  a  dolphin,  which  took  him  on  his  book, 
and  escaped  with  him  to  Cape  Tenarus.  This  is  the  way  that 
Sebaetien  Bourdon  celebrates  Uie  magic  power  of  harmony,  by 
means  of  an  anecdote  ^miliar  to  every  student  of  that  apocryphal 
lore  of  gods  and  goddesses  which  the  an<»ents  have  handed  down  to 
us  in  sach  very  beantifnt  forms,  that  we  forgire  the  absurdity 
within  for  the  outward  lovelinees.  A  French  ccitic  says  :  "Always 
occupied  with  the  idea  that  he  must  make  a  picture,  and  b^ng  above 
everything— a  painter,  he  substitutes  (or  the  monotony  of  traditional 
emblems  a  drama  full  oi  life,  colour,  and  poetry.  Borne  npon  the 
baok  of  the  wondering  dolphin,  as  upun  a  living  bark,  tbe 
musician  of  Lesbos  sniles  at  death,  which  has  been  overcome  by  hie 
songs,  and  seems  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  the  mnmnring  waves 
more  harmonious  than  his  lyre.  Abr  off  we  see  the  ship, -whence 
the  poet  has  been  cast  into  th*  waves,  and  we  cannot  help  admiring 
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how  ably  the  ftrtisi  has  maxkaged  to  gire  an  ftntiqne  and  noble 
ehanieter  to  the  imaginary  conatntotion  of  the  distant  ship,  which, 
without  this  heroic  physiognomy,  wonld  at  once  have  ynlgarised  the 
picture." 

Again,  he  has  to  paint  "Geometry.**  Instead  of  remaining 
chained  to  oonrentional  tradition,  he  recollects  the  history  of  Archi- 
medes^ and  seises  the  occasion  to  represent  a  town  on  fire,  and 
soldien,  whose  unbridled  ferocity  and  wild  intoxication  contrast  in 
a  most  effective  manner  with  the  sublime  tranquillity  of  the  philo- 
sopher. All  the  heroes  of  classical  antiquity  are  called  upon  to 
figure  in  person,  in  place  of  their  wearisome  attributes  and  em- 
blematical nonentities,  which  were  so  repugnant  to  the  boiling 
southern  genius  of  our  artist.  We  are  indeed  led  to  observe,  that 
the  more  metaphysical  his  subject  is,  the  more  does  he  show  his 
ingenuity  in  giving  a  striking  and  energetic  form  to  his  idess. 
"  Astronomy  **  serves  as  a  pretext  to  Bourdon  to  tell  us  the  story  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  who,  preparing  a  sacrifice,  is  astounded  to  see 
the  lightning  strike  the  sltar  and  cast  to  the  ground  the  priest  and 
the  victim.  It  would  have  been  hardly  possible  to  invent  better 
materisls,  to  have  found  more  happy  and  successful  outUnes,  or  to 
unite  in  a  oomposition  of  such  small  sixe  more  life  and  a  grander 
character.  The  proud,  quick,  and  noble  gesture  of  the  emperor, 
the  bull  struck  by  the  lightning,  the  fi>re8hortened  figure  of  the 
sacrifioer — ^all  this  is  in'  a  savage  style,  and  executed  with  a  vigour 
which  is  not  far  short  of  genius. 

The  triumph  of  Pompey,  drawn  by  Olympian  horses,  the  libe- 
ralities of  Augustus,  casting  heaps  of  sesterces  to  theBoman  people, 
the  celebrated  act  of  Scnvola  bumiog  the  hand  that  had  killed  the 
guard  of  Porseua  instead  of  Foisena  himself  represent  '*  Magna- 
nimity," ' '  liberality,"  and  ' '  Constancy."  All  the  active  and  fiimiliar 
figures  in  fkble  and  history  are  presented  to  us  in  the  place  of 
insipid  abstractions,  and  most  amateurs  will  allow,  with  consider- 
able success.  The  allegorical  sulgeet  of  '* Pointing"  is  celebrated  in 
a  picture  which  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  Alexander  presenting  his 
favourite  CWpaspa  to  the  great  painter  Apelles,  who^  while  painting 
her  for  the  king,  has  fidlen  in  love  with  her.  It  will  readily  be 
allowed  that  the  king,  the  artist^  and  tiie  lovely  heroine  of  the 
tale,  whose  beauty  enhances  the  generosity  of  Alexander,  s^tis- 
fiictorily  replace  the  usual  dry  mementos  (  p.  197).  In  everything 
we  find  the  subject  speaking,  animated,  alive.  Even  the  cold 
subject  of  "  Qrammar "  is  clothed  in  the  form  of  a  young 
woman  watering  plants,  aooording  to  an  ancient  tradition  of  the 
imaginative  Greeks. 

The  learned  collectors  of  anecdotes  pretend  tl^  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Gervais  ordered  from  Bourdon  six  pictures 
destined  for  the  ornament  of  the  nave,  which  were  to  recount 
the  history  of  the  "  blessed  patron  of  the  church  and  of  its  friend 
St.  Protais."  Bourdon  accordingly  set  to  work.  But  unfi)rtunately 
for  him,  as  regards  the  execution  of  this  order,  he  could  not  get  rid 
of  his  Calvinistio  feelings ;  and  not  being  able  to  abjure  his  religion, 
like  the  accommodating  queen  of  Sweden,  he  was  led,  with  regard 
to  the  pious  martyrs  whose  apotheosis  he  was  painting,  to  perpetrate 
certain  joLes  on  their  history,  which  were  very  offensive  to  the 
churchwardens.  Bourdon  wss  thanked,  and  dismissed,  the  more 
that  his  first  picture,  the  '*  Beheading  of  St.  Frotais,"  did  not  re* 
oeive  the  approbation  of  the  chapter.  This  picture^  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Louvre,  is  generally  considered  by  Boman  Catholics  to 
be  worthy  of  the  blame  which  it  received  from  the  worshipful 
chapter  of  St.  Gervais.  The  labours  of  Bourdon  were  continued  by 
Philippe  de  Champaigne,  Lesueur,  and  Goulay;  and  on  a  candid 
examination  of  '*  St.  Gervais  refnsbg  to  sacrifice  to  False  Gods,** 
we  are  not  led  to  regret  the  change,  firom  Bourdon  to  Lesueur, 
however  much  we  may  sympathise  with,  and  comprehend,  the 
very  natural  feelings  of  the  Calvinist. 

The  landscapes  of  Bourdon  are  not  the  least  important  parts  of 
his  works.  Everybody  is  fiuniHar  with  them  ;  everybody  has  seen 
a  hundred  times,  in  old  books  and  albums,  in  shop  windows  and 
collections,  his  fevourite  subject,  **  The  Flight  into  Egypt**  (see  p. 
196),  a  landscape  in  which  the  grandeur  of  nature  is  almost  on  a 
par  with  the  elevation  of  the  subject.  When  we  say  nature,  in  the 
strict  and  philosophical  sense  of  the  word,  we  are  wrong ;  nature 
certainly  does  not  hdd  a  very  high  pUce  in  these  strange  and 
savage  oomposations,  whioh  awaken  in  us  neither  the  sentiment  of 


reality  nor  the  image  of  the  ideaL  Sebasiaett  Bovrdoa  iiiifertaBtt».T 
lived  at  a  time  when  the  sentiment  of  nature  hsd  not  dgn^o-. 
itself  in  France^  at  all  events  in  the  arts,  though  it  vas  smt 
become  the  rage  in  painting,  poetry,  and  proae — on  tlie  csbtv  ' 
the  fiishionable  artisty  and  in  the  pages  of  Floriaa  sad  othen,  sh . 
in  the  end,  made  nature  appear  ridiculous.  The  oosmtry,  is  Me 
eyes  of  the  artists  of  those  days,  was  but  aooessoiy  to  the  ifssi\ 
the  mere  amusement  of  man,  the  frame  in  whidi  their  thoo^tc  f^ 
developed.  In  those  artificial  times,  certainly  no  member  of  tki 
Academy,  Le  Nain  excepted,  would  have  ever  thought  it  poflsbb  t&it 
a  painter's  landscape  could  be  anything  else  but  a  aoene  vk& 
invented,  composed  to  serve  as  the  theatre  of  one  of  thoae  fehdwn 
or  vulgar  dramas  which  ^U  up  the  history  of  humsoity.  Lea  tfas 
any  one  else,  could  Bourdon  escape  the  univeiSBl  tendeaey  i(  k 
Bohool^-hej  whose  fency  slwi^ys  overpowered  every  oilier  fadi^. 
His  landscapes  are,  therefore,  wholly  drawn  from  his  extnvi|ttS 
and  sombre  imagination.  There  is  none  of  that  wanntli  which  ;W 
subject  demands,  none  of  that  goldein  eastern  glow,  vhkk  '»  » 
essential  to  successful  landscape  painting,  but  which  can  oalj  U 
acquired  by  a  visit  to  southern  dimes.  We  find  violent  and  ssra^ 
horses  galloping  along  a  vast  plain;  brigands  dragging  along  the  W/ 
of  a  man  whom  they  have  just  slaughtered;  warriors  on  the  vnuk 
travellers  alarmed ;  or  cavaliers  galloping  away  from  uorne  startihi 
danger.  Sometimes  we  have  Spanish  muleteers  making  thetr  ynj 
along  difilcult  roads;  but  his  .fevourite  subject  is  the  "Ht^; 
Family,**  Joseph  and  Mary  flying  with  their  preoiona  burden  fra 
the  wild  rage  of  His  enemies  to  the  land  distantly  seen  beyond  tk 
flowing  waters.  Moreover,  despite  the  intiwLuctioa  of  these  figura 
the  landscapes  of  Sebastien  Bourdon  always  represent  uninhalaiei 
or  aninhabitsble  countries,  dotted  here  and  th«are  with  rains  vhaie 
presence  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  did  we  not  know  what  exU^ 
in  European  Turkey,  where  vast  plains,  deserted,  unoalthateiL 
and  abandoned,  yet  teem  with  the  ruined  habitatioiia»  oAener  w£i 
the  crumbling  tombs  of  the  millions  who  once  dwelt  there.  'Tva 
such  scenes  Bourdon  loved  to  paint— scenes  whieli  might  onoe  hi^ 
b^en  beautiful^ 

**  Till,  when  the  ruthless  conqueror  caiao 
With  vengeful  sword  and  eyes  of  flame, 
'Twas  from  its  stately  basts  hurled, 
Where  the  bulbul  all  day  long 
Chamu  the  valley  with  her  song ;. 
And  at  ev*mng*8  silent  gloom 
Sighs  above  Saadi's  tomb. 
Now  he  wanders  wide  and  far, 
Along  the  plains  of  Istakar, 
Whose  ruined  temples  and  whose  shrines 

No  longer  give  the  voice  of  prayer, 
But  while  the  Day  God  brightly  shines 

His  altars  lie  in  ruins  there ! 
Where  palaces  and  tombs  are  spread. 
Sad  relics  of  the  mighty  dead ! 
And  while  he  gases  on  each  scene. 
Where  pomp  and  power  and  wealth  have  been ; 
Where  costly  pearls  and  rabies  shone 
Upon  the  steps  of  Jenuheed's  throne ; 
1  he  owl  within  her  lonely  cell 

Sits  brooding  o*er  the  pride  of  kingSj 
And  watches  like  a  sentinel 

Above  the  wreck  of  human  things.** 

He  paints  solitary  scenes,  it  is  true  ;  but  not  the  melancholj  snd 
silent  and  solemn  solitudes  of  the  tender  Lesueur,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, savage,  broken,  terrible  solitudes,  teeming  with  all  the  noisea 
of  creation,  the  fall  of  heavy  waters,  the  roaring  of  the  bleak  wind, 
the  shuddering  of  the  trees,  as  in  the  tempests  of  Gnaapre,  and  oov 
and  then  the  unexpected  rolling  of  chariot  wheels  over  stony  iwds. 
And  even  when  agricultural  occupations,  the  labour  of  the  fields, 
the  harvest,  and  hay-making,  became  the  subject-matter  of  his  laad- 
scapes,  the  rustic  figures  introduced  have  a  quaint  gait,  vUdk 
carries  us  back  to  the  rudeness  of  the  middle  ages^  and  rembda  ss 
neither  of  what  we  have  seen  in  real  nature^  nor  evoi  wlist  vis 
painted  in  this  style  by  the  Venetian,  Jacques  Basnnn 

Another  remark,  which  it  is  essential  to  make  with  reganl  to  tbt 
somewhat  disorderly  flights  of  Sebastiea  Bourdon's  flmcy  is,  tKst  bs 
of^  forgetf  the  geographical  fltness  of  the  mnierj^  th«  cwltir 
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*cal€ — M  our  friends  over  the  water  lay — as  wdl  ae  that  strict 
delitj  to  4Mwtiiiiie  to  which  an  artist  shonld  adhere  when  painting 
istorical  personages.  He  was  not  at  all  particular  or  careful  in 
lese  things,  would  eolleot  in  the  same  country  trees  of  widely 
ifferent  orders,  introduce  genuine  Egyptian  palm-trees  amid  Italian 
)nstnietion8,  and  even  paint  and  engrare  impossible  trees,  imagi- 
sry  boshes,  and  absurd  dwellings. 

There  are  individnals  to  whom  this  eeoentrictty  is  a  charm  ;  it 
leases  eertaia  artists,  too,  affording  them  novel  and  ineturesque 
leas ;  bat  it  will  only  seriously  seduce  and  captivate  those  who 
vefet  the  scenery  of  the  stage  to  unadorned  and  real  nature,  the 
oetry  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  to  that  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare ; 
be  Minerva  press  to  the  liealthy  writings  of  Scott,  Cooper,  and 
Hckens ;  the  ravings  of  a  Reynolds  to  the  tmth  and  satire  of  a 
errold ;  the  fidse,  untrue,  and  theatrical^  to  the  beau^  and  loveliness 
f  eternal  tmth. 

Supple  and  varied  in  the  style  of  his  painting,  seeking  to  imitate, 
tow  the  colours  of  Lombard  artists,  liow  th^  grave  rules  of  Poussin, 
lovr  the  pomp  of  Paul  Veroneae,  or  the  easy  elegance  of  Simon 
Tonet — doing  over  again,  in  fact,  for  a  crowd  of  masters  what>  in 
he  beginning,  he  had  done  for  Claude  Xjorxaine  and  Benedetto — 
iebastien  Bourdon  naturally  applied  to  various  subjects  the  great 
UTersity  of  his  aptitudes  and  his  characteristics.  We  find  him 
lesoending  with  satisfiustion  to  the  interiors  of  guard-houses  in  the 
ityle  of  Midiael  Angelo  des  Batailles  or  of  John  Miel,  and  to  wild 
gipsy  ecenee  in  the  style  of  the  brothers  Le  Nain  and  de  Callot.  It 
3  quite  useless  to  disguise  a  £iet  which  any  picture-dealer  will  be 
kble  to  prove.  These  little  pictures  are  much  more  sought  after 
than  many  of  his  more  ambitious  works.  The  real  fact  is,  that  in 
these  pretty  and  agreeable  trifles — delicious  little  treasures  at 
times — Bourdon  is  marvellously  successful,  without^  however, 
bsTing  any  of  that  style  which,  in  the  Dutch,  is  iMiv«f^.  He 
Introduced  an  agreeable  mode  of  colouring  into  them,  a  piquancy 
of  style,  the  general  base  of  whidi  was  that  fine  gray  tone  which 
eolourists  are  so  fond  of— Yciasqnes,  for  instance,  Simeon  Chardin, 
and  Dandr^  Bardon,  whose  manner  no  one,  according  to  a  critic  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  understood  better  than  Bourdon. 

Upon  this  neutral  and  soft  ground  is  admirably  relieved  the 
brilliant  and  gaudy  rags  of  his  Bohemians,  the  bright  adjustments 
of  his  cavaliersi  the  yellow  vests  of  his  old  soldiers,  or  the  red  feather 
of  a  beaver  cast  carelessly  on  the  ground.  The  wide-topped  boots, 
the  chamois  leather  gloves,  and  the  buff  jerkins  also  play  their  part, 
with  drums  which  serve  the  soldiers  to  gamble  on  with  dice.  He 
is  also  very  fond  of  introducing  an  old  lean  horse  with  outstretched 
neck,  his  dirty  white  crupper  brought  up  by  a  warm  ray  of  the 
Bun.  After  carefully  studying  for  so  long  a  time,  in  antique  bas- 
reliefii,  that  type  of  race-horses  with  swan-like  necks  that  drew 
the  triumphal  chariots  in  ancient  Borne,  Bourdon  suddenly  catches 
a  glimpse  of  a  caravan  of  ragamuffins,  and,  forgetting  all  the  sub- 
limities of  style,  eaught  for  a  moment  by  a  genuine  bit  of  nature, 
he  paints  with  energy  the  lean  Bozinante  mounted  by  a  knight  of 
sad  and  rueful  countenance,  or  the  injured  steed  of  the  company  of 
comedians  in  the  <*Comio  Bomanoe"  of  Scarron. 

Much  is  said  in  the  books  of  art-critics  of  the  engravings  ot 
Sebastien  Bourdon  ;  and  some  even  go  so  &r  as  to  assert,  that  they 
are  fit  to  rank  alongside  the  productions  of  the  best  mast^  in  the 
cabinets  of  amateurs.  Thus  carelessly  is  history  written,  above  all, 
the  history  of  art,  which  being  on  a  subject  with  regard  to  which 
few  understand  much,  every  attempt  at  guiding  men*s  minds  in  the 
right  direction  should  be  strictly  correct  and  impartiaL  The  error 
arises  from  the  critics  of  one  era  copying  word  for  word  the  ideas 
and  thoughts  of  those  who  have  preceded  them,  without  ever  taking 
the  trouUe  to  think  or  reflect  for  themselves  in  snything  like  an 
independent  manneir.  The  tmth  is,  that  the  engravings  of  the  artist 
of  Montpellier  m«  only  worthy  of  being  collected  and  preserved  by 
artists^  beeause  they  are  able  to  draw  from^hem  happy  ideas, 
inspiratiims,  and  thoughts  ;  but  as  works  of  art  Ho  be  kept  in  the 
portfolios  of  amateurs,  they  are  rery  inferior.  They  are  executed 
with  eitreme  negligence^  and  could  never  please  men  whose  taste 
had  been  formed  by  a  study  of  beautifnl  Italian  line  engrav- 
ings, particularly  those  of  the  Baroed,  the  Carraoei,  and  the 
Beaedette.  The  coarseness  of  execution  which  is  partieulariy 
remarked  in  the  numerous  compositions  celled  "  The  Plight  into 


Bgypt,*'  is  not  admissible  in  pieces  of  such  dimendons.  Scratchy 
lines,  when  they  are  done  with  proper  spirit,  are  tolerable,  and  are 
even  charming,  in  little  pieces  ;  but  plates  of  the  sise  of  a  large 
quarto  become  dull  and  heavy  when  they  appear  to  be  scratched  as 
with  a  sabre,  crudely,  roughly,  inartistically.  The  roughness,  too, 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the  intention  of  the  style  which  is  visible  in 
the  figures.  In  a  picture  where  the  artist  takes  the  trouble  to 
select  elegant  form,  a  graceful  gait  and  mien,  it  is  not  reasonable 
for  the  exeoutioil  to  be. so  much  behind  the  thought.  This  is 
exactly  the  error  of  Bourdon.  His  heads  are  graceful  and  pleasing ; 
his  Madonnas  are  extremely  pretty,  a  little  in  the  taste  of  Parmesan ; 
but  their  costume  and  other  details  display  unpardonable  negligence. 
His  draperies  seem  to  convey  the  idea  of  his  having  studied  them 
on  a  stiff  lay  figure.  They  never  cbthed  a  human  form'— let  it  be 
here  remembered  that  we  are  speaking  of  his  engravings — and  it 
must  be  apparent  that,  without  fiilling  into  the  exaggerated  seizing 
after  effect  which  gives  to  drapery  the  appearance  of  wet  linen, 
sticking  here  and  there  on  the  body,  it  is  well  that  the  form  of  the 
human  figure  be  seen,  and  that  the  folds  should  have  some  object 
in  view.  With  Bourdon  the  drapery  is  in  general  greatly  of  tiiat 
metallic  look,  that  stiff  unwieldy  conception  so  often  found  in  the 
engravings  of  Albert  Durer,  without  possessing  at  the  same  time 
any  of  his  learned  precision.  His  Virgins  are  clothed  in  stiff  rags, 
or  in  angular  cloaks  which  are  exceedingly  displeasing  to  the  eye, 
and  which  mar  the  effect  of  his  general  picture.  His  best  effects  in 
this  line  are  his  trees  and  his  backg^unds,  which  at  times  are 
touched  off  with  considerable  delicacy  and  lightness. 

The  fine  works  of  Bourdon  are  not,  therefore,  these  hasty  engrav- 
ings, but  rather  those  which  he  hss  touched  up  with  the  burin,  or 
some  few  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  with  more  attention, 
earnestness,  and  determination  to  do  justice  to  his  subject.  His 
*'Halt  of  the  Holy  Family*'  (p.  198)  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
noblest  compositions  of  the  French  school.  We  find  in  it  some  of  the 
sublimity  of  Nicolas  Poussin.  How  admirably  the  verdure  agrees 
with  the  buildings,  and  what  an  august  character  does  the  scene 
assume  frtmi  the  very  solemnity  of  the  landscape !  We  remark  also 
the  ineffable  sadness  of  the  Virgin,  surrounded  by  the  childish 
games  over  which  she  presides  with  so  much  grace ;  and  we  take 
the  more  notice  of  this,  as  it  is  not  common  in  the  work  of  the 
painter.  The  acUon  of  the  washerwoman,  so  ardent  at  work,  forms 
a  great  contrast  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  maternal  group.  Even 
the  details  of  the  donkey  engaged  in  eating  his  thistles,  and  the 
ducks  playing  in  the  water,  add  happily  and  harmoniously  to  the 
beauty  of  the  picture^  which  is  a  mingling  of  sacred  history  with 
ordinary  nature.* 

One  characteristic  feature  in  Bourdon,  another  of  those  things  in 
which  he  resembles  Poussin,  is  his  taste  for  architecture.  With 
him,  as  with  the  Norman  painter,  the  buildings  introduced  into  his 
compositions  hold  a  very  important  place.  Bat  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  Poussin  uses  them  soberly,  and  when  it  is  fit  they  should  be 
used.  Bourdon,  on  the  other,  abuses  this  love,  and  goes  so  far  as  to 
make  it  an  habitual  source  of  composition.  Taillassont  has  said, 
with  considerable  truth,  "that  one  of  the  things  which  chiefly 
characterise  the  pictures  of  this  master  is — the  same  may  be  said  of 
his  engravings — ^the  habit  he  has  of  placmg  in  the  foreground  archi- 
tectural remains,  and  always  round  forms  opposed  to  square  ones. 
We  will  suppose  that  he  has  too  many  straight  lines  in  a  pcture : 
the  broken  reu:auis  of  a  column  come  to  his  assistance^  If  he  wants 
to  bend  or  seat  one  of  his  figures,  to  make  it  sssume  an  attitude 
at  varianqe  with  those  which  are  upright,  immediately  a  piece  of  an 
old  wall,  a  happy  pedestal,  starts  from  the  ground  at  his  command. 
He  makes  a  very  picturesque  use  of  the  variety  of  these  forms. 
But  besides  that  the  repetition  is  frtiguing,  it  takes  away  the 
illusion,  because  it  is  improbable.** 

When  gasing  at  the  architectural  productions  of  Bourdon,  we 
fhney  him  an  ardent  student  of  antiquity.  In  his  classical  sub- 
jects may  be  recognised  much,  though  irregular  knowledge  of  his 
subject;  and  especially  in  his  *' Seven  Charities'*  are  we  led  to 
believe  him  cognisant  of  much  that  is  described  in  die  followict; 

•  This  beautiful  composition,  engraved  p.  188,  is  called  by 
liobert  Dnmesnil  the  "  Ssinte  Fanille  au  Lavoir." 

t  "  Obsenrations  sur  ^uelques  Orands  Peiutres."  .  Paris :  1807. 
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gtiaHtgfi  from '  Hecrcn  :*  —  "  The  houMS  of 'the  heroes  were 
.1^^  and  8|iaciou»,  oud,  at  the  same  lime,  suited  to  the  climate. 
Tte  Ouurt  V.OS  smrouBiicJ  lij-  a.  gallery,  abaut  which  the  bed- 
chAmbers  were  hiiilt.  Thore  v.ia  a  direct  entrance  from  the  court 
t<)  the  liall,  wbii'h  was  the  cuiaiixm  |jlitce  af  rcaort ;  miivealle  se&ta 
iituud  aloug  the  suka  uf.tlie  wullii.  Kverythiu){  Bli:.teaod  with 
brass.  Oa  one  si<le  was  a  ]i\ace  uf  depoiBt,  vlieis  the  oinu  were 
kept,  la  the  backgrouud  was  the  hearth,  aail  the  seat  for  the  lad; 
oftlie  maesioD,  when  she  made  her  appearance  below.  Sererol 
jteps  conducted  frum  thence  to  a  higher  gallery,  near  which  were 
the.chambeiv  of  the  women,  where  they  were  emplajed  in  hooiM- 
hold  labours,  espedall;  ia  weaTiog.  Serenl  onthoowa,  tor  the 
purpose,!)?  grinding  and  baking,  were  connected  with  the  house ; 
others  for,  the  common  habitations  of  the  male  and  female  slarta  ; 


all  they  Osed  fron  IbM  eonntry.  *   In  hU  pictiiTe'ef  "  The  PI^m, 
much  of  this  is  riuble. 

Tliere  are  oocsaioDS,  hewerer,  when  arefailectore  ia  ui4  ai 
the  pictures  of  Bi>urdun,  on  expedient  to  pnMlaoe  Roplrwt 
]ine,  to  balance  the  uiaase*  of  colour,  or  to  make  the  ^\iini 
-ports  appear  lew  square  by  oppodng  them  to  round  oa< 
via  teria.  When  this  is  not  the  cae^  his  piUacc*,  slnrnt 
iiirented  of  a  new  and  original  style  of  ordiitectare^  hare  nil  u< 
grand  ecoentricity  ot  his  landacapea  and  historical  mbjccts.  T»rti 
is  a  eompoutioD  by  this  nusta,  one  of  tbone  whioh  jieiiiiied  Tik\ 
the  Hotel  de  Bretoniilliera,  ami  which  the  bario  of  Bonidan  uH 
his  pupils  has  preserved,  in  which  architecUire  is  tlie  object,  b 
bears  a  sioguhu  title,  "  Uagnifiaentio."  Artani«i»,  ■nimnndtil  W 
her  women,  contemplates  the  monoment  which  she  bsa  ertctd  ig 


Rud  also  stables  (or  tlie  horses.  The  stalls  fur  cattle  were  com- 
nmnly  in  the  fields.  Astonishment  is  excited  by  the  abnudance  of 
metals,  both  of  the  precious  and  baser  ones,  with  which  the  man- 
sions were  adorned,  and  of  which  the  household  utensil*  were 
made.  The  walls  glittered  with  them  ;  the  eeala  were  made  of 
them.  Water  for  washing  waa^treeented  iu  golden  ewers  oa  silver 
salfers  ;  the  benches,  arms,  ulensils,  were  umamented  with  theni. 
Efen  if  we  supiioae  that  much,  called  golden,  was  only  gilded,  we 
slill  hare  reason  to  ask,  whence  this  wealth  [a  precious  metals  t 
Homer  gives  us  a  hint  res;>ecting  the  silver,  when  he  qieaks  of  it  as 
belonging  to  Alibi,  in  the  land  uf  the  Halticnes.  Most  of  the  gold 
probably  came  from  Lydia,  where  this  metal  in  hter  times  was  so 
abundant  that  tiic  Greeks  i>ere,  for  the  mOBt  part,  supplied  with 

■  "  Ancicnl  Qreccc,"  by  Arnold  H.  L.  Hecrcn. 
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Hausolus.  Here  the  deoorator  has  proved  himsdf  to  be  poa!«»i 
of  eitraordinar;  invention.  This  monnment,  of  which  die  rU'.<lri 
exists  nowhere  but  ii'  the  brain  of  our  artist,  is  eompCMed  of  iir» 
oniara  uf  architecture  piled  one  upon  anotiier,  and  is  annuoiulBi 
by  a  pyramid  whieh,  on  all  sides,  preeente  a  flight  nf  steps  racujii 
from  the  base  to  the  summit.  From  the  .angles  of  the  edifirviltn 
forjh  four  borsej  in  a  row,  which  prance  and  are  kept  dovi  till 
difficulty  by  the  groonfs.  This  immense  tomh,  nbich  is  I'^imlii 
its  lower  part  by  ngallery  of  the  Ionic  order,  shuts  up  andcltii" 
it  rises  in  elevation.  The  second  story  receives  light  hy  iiAs. 
which  separate  pilasters  of  the  Doric  order.  The  third  R»iJ  ii 
without  windows,  and  complelel;  closed  up,  and  it  is  pkiai:i!l^ 
survey  the  stepJ  ranging  round  the  pjismid  and  reminding  u>  li 
the  great  and  m^eatic  sUira  which  lead  to  the  lower  galleiy. 
The  last  dagrs  of  the  life  of  SalHutien  Boordua  won  3l«ib<<  , 
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(!«iu«leHs  lahonr.  AaMTding  it  aW}  eieellent  tntltDTitjr,  the 
Xf-ttonniiire  d«s  Beaux  Arts,"  he  worked  in  a  Kirt  of  gamt, 
ITS  he  aometioieii  remiune'l  irholo  monthe  without  eoming  ont. 

o-ivpred  hi>  cbdtju  with  Tmeiampled  and  uneouin;  ncUvitf. 
ingh  aire  had  a  littla  aotleaed  hia  natural  fire,  he  preaerred 
u^h  to  hnTfi  the  decoration  of  a  palace  ronfided  to  him  ;  a  hind 
plintiDg  vhioh,  as  w«  liava  alreadj  remarked,  u  adminblj 
l«d  hU  fertility  ef  mind  aod  the  repidit;  of  hii  brush.  Iionis 
v.,  in  bet,  confided  to  him,  in  eompany  with  Nicholai  Loir,  his 
lil,  and  »lmdf  hig  liral,  the  talk  of  deeoialing  some  halli  of 

palace  ijf  the  Tuitldries,  e>peoia1tj  «ome  of  tb«  lowt^  halta.  Bnt 
inloD  was  onable  to  Bniah  the  task  he  bad  nndertaksn.  A 
lent  fevor  xuied  him  in  the  month  of  Hay,  ISTli  and  earned 
I  off  io  a  few  daya,  at  the  eailj  age  of  fiftj-STe.  He  died 
lident  of  the  ietdaaj. 


There  wax  aho  a  certain  (fnillerot,  whose  renown  does  not  seem 
to  have  extended  Tery  far.  Learned  men  alnnc  are  aware  that  ho 
onpied  nnd  imitateil  the  inndscape*  of  Bourdon  at  well  as  he  conld. 

Felibicn,  who  was  the  friend  of  SeliasUta  B'lurdun,  speaks  with 
interest  oF  t)ie  prodigiuni  faciljtj  of  thia  master,  whose  errors, 
howerer,  he  freelj  cenSDres,  while  he  ie  warmed  and  animated  liy 
the  fire  which  snimfLtea  bis  wocka,  especiall;  in  hia  Toath  ami 
riper  age.  Bnt  a  writer  who  appears  to  have  admired  Bourdon 
Tsr;  maeh,  oannot  help  expressing  his  regret  "that  he  did  not 
finish  his  pictures  a  little  more,  and  that  he  did  not  presnve  that 
boldncas  and  that  eonra^  of  the  mind  which  givM  strength  to  per- 
fect Ilia  iiiTMition  by  constant  labour."  *  We  ma;  be  allowed  to 
suggest  Uiat,  perhapa,  a  greater  asiidait)'  would  not  have  oorretited 
the  defect*  of  a  too  ardent  imagination.     "  It  i 


Bourdon  left  behind  him  several  daughters,  who  were  very  suc- 
Hsful  (ttinters  in  the  miniature  stjle ;  and  some  puiala,  who  were 
ither  too  &itbful  to  the  frivolous  traditions  which  he  had  brought 
vm  Itol?  Mid  spread  over  Fnmoe.  We  have  mentioned  Nicholas 
uir,  who  was  more  of  a  eolourist  than  Bourdon,  and  Pricquet  de 
'auruee,  prufeeeor  of  anatomy  in  the  Academy  of  PainUng,  who, 
wre  of  an  engrarar  than  a  painter,  undertook  the  task  of  repro- 
ucing  the  works  of  his  master  in  line  engravings  To  these  names 
'6  must  add  that  of  Pierre  Moan  ier,  who  was  only  a  hean  Acade- 
jician,  different  in  this  re»t«ct  from  the  wit  Piron,  who  wijjte 
lis  own  epitaph: 

Cy-git  Piron 

Qui  Bc  tilt  rien. 

Pas  mSme  Acaderaickn, 


— ritaH  A  rAiRTiKa  bt  Bouamii. 

■  the  Ifcvtt  fiuish,  were  the  works  which  were  often  more  snc- 
ceasfiil  tlian  those  which  he  tried  to  work  up  more  completely;  be- 
cause at  the  Gret  outset,  the  fire  of  his  imagioation  supplied  him 
with  the  power  to  satlefy  the  eyes  ;  but  when  he  tried  to  punt  a 
subject  completely,  he  stopped  short,  and  could  never  succcssfiiUy 
carry  it  to  the  pjint  it  should  have  reached.  In  this  way,  by  too 
careful  a  work,  he  obscured  bis  firet  ideas,  rather  than  rendered 
them  clear  and  beautifuL  This  has  often  been  noticed  with  regard 
to  portniitfl  from  his  pencil.  For,  whatever  puns  he  took  to  com- 
plete a  head,  it  was  noticed  that  the  mote  be  sought  to  reach  the 
■  Taillaston,  "  Obiervations  sur  qnelques  grands  Peintres." 
+  '■  Entretiena  iur  la  Vie  et  Ics  Ounages  des  plus  'eicellents 
Peintree.     Part  V.     Paris,  1688." 
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natural  and  the  likeneM,  the  more  it  fled  before  Um,  1>ecanae  he 
di'l.not  Buffioiently  oomprehend  the  fint  prinoiplee  of  his  art." 

We  are  told^  on  the  subject  of  this  manrelloas  improvisatorial 
powor  of  the  painter  of  MontpelUer,  that  one  day  he  laid  a  wager  to 
finish,  in  a  day*B  work,  twelve  heads  of  the  sise  of  Ufe^  and  that  he 
won  his  wager.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  they  were  by  no 
me.\ns  the  worst  heads  produced  by  his  fertile  pencil.  8o«mueh 
power  of  prompt  conception  and  quick  painting  was  partly  bwing 
to  a  yery  dang^ous  &culty  for  an  artist  to  possess — ^memory. 
Bonrdon  had  seen  everything  and  forgotten  nothing.  His  head  was 
liko  one  of  those  museums,  in  which  are  collected  all  the  finest 
pieoes  of  every  school  of  painting.  Hence  his  reminiscences,  some* 
times  flagrant,  sometimes  iaint,  sometimes  hai^y,  sometimes  dis- 
jointed, ineffective^  and  dissonant. 

We  could  point  out  many  of  these  evident  and  marked  instances 
of  memory,  in  a  series  otherwise  so  beautiful,  "The  Seven  Deeds  of 
Meroy,"  the  originals  of  which  are  in  this  country,  the  engravings 
everywhere,  one  of  which  we  reproduce  (p.  192),  under  the  title  of 
''Works  of  Mercy."  Baphael,  Poussin,  and  Hannibal  Carracci,  are 
all  laid  under  contribution.  Here  we  have  a  figure  of  the  *'  Incendie 
del  Borgo"  taken  wholesale ;  here  is  a  comply 'copy  of  the  Germa- 
nicus  of  Poussin.  The  masterpieces  of  Bologna  and  those  of  Venice 
bend  in  turn  to  the  caprices  of  the  French  painter.  But  we  must  be 
just.  These  diverse  reminiscences  Bourdon znakes  his  own.  Figures, 
gestures,  attitudes,  everything  which  from  all  sides  comes  to  his 
memory,  he  unites,  he  "marries"  together,  and  introduces  them 
to  his  fiery  canvas,  which,  after  all,  is  improvisation — original 
edeotleism,  if  we  may  associate  these  two  words  which  have  so 
little  right  to  meet  together.  Sebastien  Bourdon  stamps  with  his 
effigy  the  treasures  he  has  pilfered  here  and  there,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  his  work  is  a  melting  down  of  Italian  coins. 

Prom  Sebastien  Bourdon  to  Nicolas  Poussin,  there  is  apparently 
but  a  little  interval }  but  that  interval  is  the  magic  abyss  of  genius. 
Imagination,  wit,  memory ^these  are,  doubtless,  very  fine  qualities 
in  a  painter.  But  there  must  be  added  to  them  that  profound 
sentiment,  that  sublime  reason,  that  judgment,  which  Poussin 
calls  Le  Jiameau  eTor  de  Virgile  qiie  niU  ne  peiU  cueiUir,  HI  tCett 
conduit  par  le  dettin.*  The  golden  branch  was  what  Sebas- 
tien Bourdon  wanted,  to  take  the  very  first  rank  in  the  French 
school.  There  are  too  many  thoughts  with  a  want  of  judgment, 
they  become  scattered  and  without  guide,  just  as  the  slavish 
multitude  of  whom  Tacitus  speaks,  who  finding  themselves  without 
masters,  were  struck  with  terror  and  alarm — Vuffftit  Hue  rectwe 
pavidum,  iocort ! 

Bourdon,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  known  by  his  pictures  alone  ; 
amateurs  of  a  certain  class  admire  him  also  for  etchings  and 
engravings.  irArgen?ille  only  attributes  foi'ty  to  him,  but  the 
number  must  be  raised  to  forty-four,  and  the  description  of  them 
may  be  found  in  the  excellent  work  of  M.  Robert  Dumesnil,  "Le 
Peintre-Graveur  Francais."  To  l^is  the  learned  student  is  referred; 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  best  of  the  pieces  : — 

Old  Testamehi.-  "The  Betum  of  Jacob,"  "  The  Seven  Works 
of  Pity,"  a  continued  series  of  pieces  in  Boman  figures,  with 
the  following  titles  : — "Esurientes  pascere  ;"  "Potare  sitientes;" 
"  Hospitio  exipere  (excipere)  advenas;"  "Yestire  nudos;" 
"  ^gros  ourare  ;"  "  Liberare  captivos  ;"  "  Sepelire  mortuos." 
These  seven  works,  engraved  and  known  by  the  above  names, 
were  copies  of  seven  pictures  which  are  now  in  England.  They 
are  his  finest  productions.  There  is  in  them  great  nobility  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  figures  and  in  the  lines,  but  the  details  are 
unfinished  and  sacrificed  to  the  dignity  of  the  figures.  The  ex- 
pression  we  should  expect  to  meet,  the  evangelical  tenderness  of 
the  sacred  text  which  the  painter  has  sought  to  translate,  are 
replaced  by  a  somewhat  grand  eecentricity,  by  a  marked  and 
striking  style  which  astonishes  and  pleases,  "^e  Works  of 
3Iercy,"  filled  as  they  are  with  reminiscences,  have  become  a  potent 
source  of  inspiration  for  subsequent  artists,  they  have,  in  faet,  been 
eopied  by  L.  Audran — a  {u*t  which  demonstrates  their  success. 

New  Testambht.— "The  Angelic  Salutation;"  «'The  VisiU- 
tion  ;"  "  The  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds." 

♦  That  golden  branch  of  VirgU,  which  |A0bod.j[  can  pick, 
«nleas  he  it  led  on  bj  destiny* 


••*    l»T 


HotT  FAiauM.--OT!d  pleoei.~<<  The  ^Yiri^  ;**  <'Tkt  Tap 
and  the  Curtain." 

FuLt-iBvaTH  PncBS.— "  The  >^rgm  and  Bo<^ ;"  "  The  Virri 
of  1649  ;"  "The  In&nt  Christ  trampling  on  Sin ;"  "Tke  PL:. 
into  Egypt ;"  another  "  Flight  into  Egypt" 

Laboe  Pieoes.—"  The  Holy  Family  and  St.  Oatlienne ; 
Yirs^n  of  the  Terrace;"  "The  Virgin  and  the  Biid;^*  'Ti^ 
'Dream  of  Joseph;"  "The  Angel  advising  St.  Joseph;"  '<Fli^ 
into  Egypt ;"  another  "  FUglit  into  Egypt ;"  "  Halt  in  Egn^ 
"Betum  from  Egypt;"  "The  Holy  Family  andAngeisf  "5 
Holy  Family  and  the  Washerroman ;"  *^Tk%  Bni^isB  of  ti 
Bunudi." 

Sosras. — ^Two  fneoM  In  the  s^Ie  of  Piene  de  Laa-,  not  mnltn 
r-''Tbe  Poor  rating,"  "The  ChUd drinking." 

Lavmoapes,  chiefly  with  subjects  from  the  Old  and  Kev  T^ 
ment.  These  form  a  series  of  twelve,  not  figured,  and  to  }^ 
the  catalogue  of  H.  Bobert  Dumesnil  gives  no  namc^  bntcfvk^ 
there  is  a  full  descriplion. 

There  are  three  apocryphal  pieces  attributed  to  Bourdon  ^ 

1.  "The  Holy  Family,"  in  an  ootagon  frame.  Thispieab 
been  recognised  to  be  the  work  of  Jean  Miel,  in  the  exoeUeel  ts^ 
logue  of  Eossi,  picture-dealer  at  Bome,  in  1700,  in  whidi  ve  fa 
this  line  : — **Iniaglio  d^cusquafinie  di  Qwvamd  MieU.*^ 

2.  "  The  Holy  FamUy,"  fuU  length,  which  IL  Bobert  Doiks 
fupposes  to  be  by  Cars,  who  is  simply  called  the  puMisber  of  h. 

8.  ^'The  Virgin  beneath  an  Arch,"  which  Is  believed  to  h* 
been  executed  by  Mariette. 

The  engravings  of  Bourdon  show  the  power  of  his  tsleBt  ia  ut 

respects ;  but»  as  we  have  had  oocasion  to  remari:,  they  sre  vLi 

'  and  want  finish.     The  extremities  of  his  figures  want  ooncctEfl 

and  ddieaey.      His  heads  are  marked  by  diatinctnesB,  aod  u 

Virgins  are  admirable  in  their  attitudes. 

With  regard  to  the  engravings  whidi  have  been  executed  ifb 
Sebastien  Bourdon,  there  are  many  of  very  medioere  oharaetff,  u 
a  few  only  that  are  worthy  of  being  admired.  Amon«st  ihiM  en 
be  quoted  those  of  Van  Schuppen,  Natalie,  Poilly,  Pitau,  Ejfib 
ger,  and  Nauteuil. 

The  last-mentioned  engraved  one,  admirably,  as  usual,  of  t^ 
Queen  of  Sweden,  which  is  known  by  having  the  following  renes  i 
the  bottom : — 

«  Christine  pent  donner  des  lois, 
Aux  G^BUTs  des  vainqueurs  les  plus  braves, 
Mais  la  terre  a-t-elle  des  rois,  » 

Qui  soient  dignes  d'en  6tre  esclaves  ? "  * 

The  first  proofe  of  this  fine  portrait  have  a  full  stop  at  the  es^  i 
the  verses  ;  the  second  have  a  note  of  interrogation,  in  the  fi-m  4 
an  S  ;  the  third  have  the  ordinary  note  of  interrogation. 

Natalie  engraved,  after  Bourdon,  some  valuable  platen;,  afeeb): 
"A  Holy  Family  with  Angels ;"  "  The  Karriage  of  St.  Catherirr 
and  "The  Virgin,  with  the  Infimt  Christ  asleep."  In  the  i^- 
proofii  of  this  work  the  bosom  of  the  Virgin  is  not  covered. 

Van  Schuppen  has  engraved  "The  Virgin  and  Dovef  e 
brilliant  style,  the  first  proofr  of  which  are  before  the  dmpen  i 
made  to  cover  the  child.    At  public  sales  these  fetch  over  £Z. 

Picard  le  Bomain,  Boydell,  and  Earlom,  also  engraved  a&: 
Bourdon;  and  the  enumeration  of  these  engravings  is  to  be  ibud  a 
the  catalogue  of  Brandes. 

Bryan  mentioned  among  the  celebrated  prints,  which  "^ 
esteemed  by  the  judicious  collector  :" — 

"  Jacob  returning  to  his  countxy  in  the  absence  of  Labsn."* 

"  Eebecca  meeting  the  servant  of  Abraham." 

"The  Ark  sent  back  by  the  Philiatinea  to  the Bethsheaute ; 
scarce. 

The  drawings  of  Bourdon,  saya  D*AigetfTiUe,  are  full  <^ad^|iX' 
All  fire  and  freedom.  The  strokes  are  generally  executed  is  ie^i 
pencil ;  sometimes  in  red  ehalk ;  and,  on  nxn  oecasioufl^  vitk  i 
pen,  and  a  slight  wash  of  Indian  ink,  bistro,  Indian  Uoe,  or  iti 
ehalk,  relieved  with  wUte ;  he  has  also,  sometimes,  KYtenti  u 
work  with  blade  lead  and  white  chalk.     He  hsa  left  k^>^ 

•  This  effusion  by  Seudery  means :  '*  Christina  is  able  to  niktk 
hearts  of  the  hravest  conquerors.  But  are  there  on  earth  kin^ 
iKorth^  to  be  h^  sU^es  T' 
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i<lscapea  in  water  body  eoloar,  very  effeetire^  though  much  in- 
'^^  The  drawlngB  of  this  painter  are  recogniaed  by  hia  heads, 
eir  singular  head-dreases,  and  the  extremities,  whidi  are  heavy 
*1  neglected. 

As  for  the  nnmerons  jiaintings  of  Bourdon,  they  most  be  sought 
r  rather  in  ohnrehee  than  in  moseunui.  We  have  been  unable  to 
td  a  trace  of  a  picture  by  this  master,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
ridgement  of  D*  Ai^genviUe,  and  whieh  it  would  be  curious  to  find. 
^  *  Some  business,"  says  his  biographer,  *<  took  him  to  Montpellier; 
d  daring  the  short  stay  he  made,  Bourdon  executed  several  large 
ctorea^  and  numerous  family  portraits.  A  tailor  of  this  town, 
^eemixi^  the  artist,  whom  he  knew  not-to  be  rich,  sent  him,  by  a 
inter  named  Franeis,  a  complete  suit  of  clothes,  with  a  red  cap 
d  cloak.  Bourdon  made  him  a  present  in  return  of  his  own 
■^^raity  dressed  in  the  same  dress,  with  the  same  cap,  and  painted 
rancis  sdongBide  him.  This  painter  looking  upon  it  as  a  very  fine 
odttctiooy  made  a  oopy,  whieh  he  gave  to  the  tailor,  and  kept  the 
iginaL** 

It    would  be  interesting  if  any  tidings  oonld  be  had  of  this 
ctnre,   and  we  dtonld  be  glad  to  learn  that  some  of  our  learned 
aders  shre  able  to  furnish  the  information. 
The  Muaeum  of  the  Louvre  has  nine  pictures  by  this  master  : — 

1.  *'Noah  oiTering  aSaerifioe  to  Qod  after  leaving  the  Ark.*' 
alaod  at  £$20. 

2.  *«  The  Halt  of  the  Holy  FamUy.''    Valued  at  £320. 
8.    "  Holy  Family."    Valued  at  X12. 

4.  '*  Christ  and  the  little  Children."    Valued  at  £160. 

5.  *' Christ  taken  down  from  the  Cross."  No  value  is  set  oik 
iia  ;  at  the  time  of  the  estimation  being  made,  this  picture  was, 
>Qhile88,  in  some  Paris  church. 

6.  *'The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter."  Variously  estimated  at 
400  and  £600. 

7.  *■  Julius  Cssar  before  the  Tomb  of  Alexander,"  a  pictuie  in 
le  style  of  Poossb.    Valued  at  £140. 

8.  '<A  halt  of  Gipsies.    Valued  at  £140. 

9.  '*The  Portrait  of  Sebastien  Bourdon."  He  is  seated,  and 
olds  in  his  hands  the  head  of  Caracalla.  Estimated  at  £80 
nd  XIOO. 

These  are  all  that  are  found  in  the  '*  Handbook  of  1847."  But  in 
xamiiiing  the  new  French  galleries  ^  of  the  Louvre,  we  find 
nother  portrait,  and  two  other  Bambochades  of  Bourdon,  in  the 
tyle  of  Jean  Miel  and  also  Le  Kain,  in  a  gray  tone,  which  would 
e  agreeable  if  it  was  not  too  uniform. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  connoisseurs,  who  in  general  underrate 
be  real  value,  have  &ere  given  it  too  high. 

The  Louvre  also  possesses  some  drawings  of  Bourdon,  more 
Tecious  even  than  his  paintings. 

We  remark  amongst  these,  studies  for  the  "  Crucifixion  of  St. 
*eter,"  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  subject  ^ith  changes. 

•'  Tobias  burying  one  of  the  Children  of  Israel  by  Torchlight ;" 
.  drawing  washed  over  pencil  and  touched  up  with  white. 

'*  The  Apparition  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Pdre  Ktemel  granting 
he  prayers  of  St.  Boch ;"  a  drawing  with  the  pen  touched  up  with 
rhite. 

The  **  Portrait  of  the  Author,"  after  that  which  he  painted  in 
he  picture  of  *' Simon  the  Magician." 

The*  ''Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  dravn  with  a  pen,  coloured,  in 
he  collection  of  Mariette. 

In  the  native  town  of  Sebastien  Bourdon,  there  are  some  fine 
rorks  of  this  master.  The  following  are  contained  in  the  Fabre 
tfuseum  at  Montpellier. 

1.  "The  Portrait  of  a  General." 

2.  "  A  Landscape)"  a  very  hirge  oompositioOi  but  not  equal  in 
K)neeption  to  its  size* 

3.  **  Landscape  crossed  by  a  Biver." 

4.  •*  Discovery  of  the  body  ot  St  Theresai" 

The  three  last  pietures  were  given  to  the  toim  by  the  fottnder  of 
^e  museam,  M<  Fabre. 

5.  "  A  Halt  of  Gipsies,"  gift  of  M.  Valedot,  of  t'aris; 

6.  '*A  Descent  from  the  Cross,^*  a  little  piet<ire,  i«ree6iit«d  to 
the  museum  by  the  government* 

7.  *'  Portrait  of  a  Spaniard^'  i!his  was  £>nntoly  in  ik^  mi^or^a 
bouse  at  Montpeliierj 


8.  "Portrait  of  Bourdon  with  the  head  of  Caracalla."  A  copy 
froifa  that  of  the  Louvre,  by  M.  Ferogio,  jun.,  a  pupil  of  the  art- 
academy  of  Montpellier. 

In  the  Museum  of  Grenoble,  is  "The  Continence  of  Scipio." 
This  picture  formerly  formed  a  part  of  the  gallery  of  the  Hotel  of 
BretonviUiers,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  It  was  pUced 
over  one  of  the  chimneys  of  that  hotel.  In  1811,  it  was  given  to 
the  Museum  of  Grenoble  by  the  imperial  government.— In  that  of 
Toulouse,  "  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew."  This  painting  is 
well  painted,  and  is  not  wanting  in  style. — In  the  Museum  of  LiUe^ 
"A  Car  supported  by  Angels." 

The  paintings  of  Sebastien  Bourdon  which  are  found  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  are  not  signed.  The  signature  which  is 
preserved  of  thi^  painter,  is  taken  from  the  records  of  the  old 
academy  of  painting,  of  which  he  was  the  rector. 


CAIN. 

A  TALE  OF  THK  LUXSMBOURO  OALLKRV. 

I  HAD  ali*eady  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  painting,  when  I 
went  over,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of 
self-improvement  amid  the  priceless  treasures  of  art  amassed  in 
queenly  Paris. 

For  soi^e  weeks  after  my  arrival  I  roamed  from  gallery  to  gallery, 
fr\>m  church  to  church— dreaming,  hoping,  worshipping.  I  spent 
long  days  in  the  Louvre.  To  me  it  was  a  sacred,  almost  an  awful 
place;  and  I  well  remember  how  I  often  stood  gazing  into  the 
golden  glooms  of  a  Bembrandt,  or  lost  myself  amid  the  classic 
groves  and  airy  distances  of  a  Claude^  till  the  quick  tears  of  boyish 
enthusiasm  blinded  the  picture  from  my  sight. 

It  was  a  happy,  happy  season  of  hope  and  wonder.  I  have  long 
since  resigned  all  ideas  of  painting  as  a  profession,  but  I  shall 
always  deem  those  years  of  student-life  as  the  pleasanteet  of  my 
existence. 

It  was  strange,  but  I  allowed  almost  a  month  to  pass  away 
before  I  visited  the  collection  at. the  Luxembourg.  Many  events 
combined  to  occasion  this  delay.  My  lodgings  were  situated  in  a 
street  branching  off  the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  quite  at  the  north 
of  Paris,  and  consequently  distant  enough  from  the  palace  of  Marie 
de'  Medici ;  I  had  seen  the  Louvre  first,  and  there  was  a  daily 
fascination  in  its  portals  that  I  could  not  resist ;  I  was  devoted  to 
the  old  school' of  painting,  and  I  knew  that  the  Luxemboui|;  was 
principally  filled  with  the  works  of  modem  artists ;  in  short,  it  was 
only  by  resolutely  appointing  a  day  in  my  own  mind  that  I  at  last 
accomplished  what  I  felt  to  be  a  visit  of  duty.  I  went  to  Paris 
with  the  intention  of  copying  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
art  there  assembled ;  but  as  yet  I  had  not  touched  a  pencil.  Op* 
pressed  with  the  splendour  of  the  Grand  Mu£6e,  I  had  wandered 
from  painting  to  painting,  unable  to  choose  where  everything  was 
perfection.  Now  I  resolved  upon  "La  Belle  Jardinidre"  of 
Bafiaelle ;  now  I  was  tempted  by  the  youthful  beauty  of  the  con- 
quering David,  and  again  by  the  marvellous  grouping  and  the  vivid 
life  of  the  ' '  Nessus  and  Dejanira  "  of  Guide.  Sometimes  a  painting 
of  the  Italian,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  Flemish  school  reigned 
paramount — ^but  only  for  a  day. 

1  was  in  this  state  of  luxurious,  indolent  uncertainty,  when  one 
superb  morning  in  June  I  visited  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg^ 
There  had  been  rain,  and  the  bright  drops  were  yet  glittering  on 
the  flowers  and  quivering  on  the  broad  leaves  of  the  acadaa.  The 
sky  was  blue  and  sunny  overhead;  the  dancing  fountains,  the 
graceful  statues — white  among  the  trees—the  glass  dome  of  the 
Obeervatoire^  and  the  stately  summit  of  the  InvalideS|  all  looked 
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1  in  the  rsdunt  nuiniDer  light,  u  I  entered  Iraiii  the 
Bae  d«  Vangirard  &nd  turned  reluctantlj  from  the  ught  of  to  much 
jojonsneM  and  beautj  iota  the  low  portal  leadiog  to  the  upper 
apartmeatg  of  the  poUce.  Liitleeal;  I  passed  through  the  Ent  of 
these,  pnnsing  but  briefly  now  and  then  before  some  of  the  more 
striking  worfca  of  DeUroche  or  Veruet.  At  hut,  in  an  obteure 
comer  of  a  sman  and  ill-lighted  room,  mj  eyej  fell  npon  a  picture 
that  oompleleij  rivWted  my  attention.  The  subject  was,  "Cain 
after  the  Murder  of  Abel;"  the  artut's  name,  Cnmaie  Prfvost. 
KeTer  ihaU  I  forget  the  BensiUona  witli  which  I  firrt  beheld  that 
dark  and  fearful  painting,  or  the  baantJng  expression  stamped  upon 


crime,  about  it  that  bsdnated  me  with  herror.  Then  «u  a  \  ,, 
almost  of  madness,  in  the  ghasUj  face  of  Oin,  the  dropc  ■!  v  v 
seemed  starting  on  hie  brow,  Ms  tangled  locks  were  lunt-.v-  i 
the  serpents  of  the  Hednsa,  and  an  unearthly  meaniu;;  ii  ti, 
dilated  pa{Hls  of  hii  eyca  appeared  to  tell  of  some  stiUEt  y^ 
poesing  before  them. 

The  Tery  sea  louksd  thick  and  lifeless — the  distant  tieo  ■>: 
like  funereal  ploinet. 

How  long  1  remuoed  there  I  know  not;  bat  Eiar  o'doek  .1.; 
the  notice  for  withdrawal  was  uttered  by  the  guardians,  asJ  1  n 
sUU  standing  before  the  picture. 


the  haggard  eotuitenanee  of  the  world's  first  fratricide.  He  stood 
upon  a  bold  massy  rock  forming  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  His  head 
was  portly  turned,  and  his  wild  guilty  store  fixed  fhll  upon  me. 
The  red  son  was  setting  behind  a  gloomy  forest  on  the  horiion ;  the 
sky  was  blood-like,  and  its  sanguine  hues  were  reflected  in  a  copper- 
Coloured  glare  upon  the  stagnant  ocean  far  away ;  a  glittering  snake 
was  gliding  beneath  a  gronp  of  loatbcBome  weeds  in  the  foreground ; 
and  a  distant  vulture  havering  in  the  ^r  seemed  to  scent  the  fint 
ontpauring  of  human  blood. 

But  the  design,  powerful  as  it  was,  formed  the  least  part  of  the 
picture.     There  was  a  wondrous  auity,  an  atmosphere  of  death  and 


When  I  went  out,  the  bright  glory  of  the  snnuner  lAem-a 
offended  my  eyta :  I  chose  a  shady  aTonue  amid  the  ties,  smi  lit" 
paced  to  and  fro,  still  thinking  of  it.  Biening  csme ;  I  not  iiv 
a  nwghbouring  TeBtauratear**,  but  1  had  no  appetite  for  the  fliiw 
placed  before  me^I  stepped  into  one  of  the  theatns,  lit  ti' 
Isughter,  the  mudc,  the  lights,  weip  all  insupportable  tu  cf-l 
went  home  to  my  books,  but  I  could  not  read^to  bed,  li«  -^^ 
forsook  me. 

All  nighl  the  picture  was  before  me,  and  early  the  sett  mnii: 
I  fonnd  myself  again  at  the  entrance  to  the  palace.  I  (v« !«' 
•orlj,  and  t  paced  about  with  fererish  tmpatienoe  lilt  the  k'U  - 
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littKuoaJ  (fmst  nan  I  *p«nt  tK;  Entire  iij  before  tha  painting 
rewilval  to  eopj  it.  The  next  daj  wm  occupied  in  the  pur- 
ser DecesBaiy  fin-  my  task,  and  a  week  elapsed  before  1  w»j  able 
MiiimcDce  ;  hnl  in  the  mean  time  I  had  paid  nuuiy  viiita  to  the 
lery. 

>ace  established  there  with  my  etwel,  I  tiecnme  utterly  absurlied 
tbe  Bubject.  I  got  tbe  general  effect  In  the  lint  few  dayi,  but 
inged  to  reach  that  point  of  finish  when  the  aunelew  expression 
ihe  whole  rfionW  be  my  employment. 


J9J 
at  ftble  to  ponroQt  a  glasi  of  n»ter 


of  a  candle  onsbaded,  and  w 
without  spilling  it. 

Tliia  WAS  but  tbe  first  stage  of  my  (liseate.  The  second  was  stilt 
more  diatrrssing.  A  morbid  hscination  now  seemed  to  bind  me  Ui  tbe 
picture.  My  identity  of  being  bi'came  merged  in  tile  canvas,  and 
I  fult^  OS  if  I  could  no  lunger  lire  away  from  it.  Cain  became  l«  me 
M  a  tiring  man,  or  sumethiog  more  than  man,  harlng  possesiion  of 
my  will,  and  transfixing  me  with  the  bright  horror  of  his  eyca.  At 
night,  when  tbe  gallery  was  closed,  I  used  to  linger  round  tbe 


Qradually,  tbis  picture  acquired  over  me  a  stmnSc  mysteiioiu 
lowEr  ;  I  began  to  dread  it,  and  yet  I  felt  how  impossible  it  would 
x  fur  me  to  leave  it.  Weeks  passed  on,  and  I  was  sensible  of  a  great 
Literation  in  myself.  Uy  youtbliil  gaiety  of  heart,  my  ambition, 
uy  peace  of  mind  was  gone.  My  health  suffered— I  lost  appetite 
md  rest.  My  nerves  were  painfully  overwrought ;  I  started  at  the 
ililjbteat  soand,  and  trembled  nt  the  merest  excilement.  E:[cept- 
LDg  while  in  the  very  act  of  pajnting,  my  hand  had  lost  its  steadi- 
uss  and  my  eye  its  certainty.     I  could  not  endure  ev«n  the  light 


precinds  ol  the  paluce  ;  and  when  at  lust,  worn  with  mental  and 
physical  fatigue,  1  weut  home  and  tried  to  sleeji,  I  lay  awake  and 
restless  all  the  long  night ;  or,  starting  from  tiuuns  of  the  picture, 
woke  but  to  dream  again- 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  yielded  myselfa  willing  victim  to 
this  mental  suffering.  Pur  from  it.  I  strove  to  subdue,  to  light 
against  it.  I  wrestled  with  my  delusion,  I  reasoned,  I  combntted, 
but  in  vain.  It  was  too  strong  for  me  alone,  and  1  had  no  friend, 
not   "en  an  acquaintance  in  whom  I  could  confide,  in  all  that  cit^. 
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I  was  young — I  was  imagmatlye— I  was  unpressioiiAble—tlie  place 
was  new^  and  the  language  all  around  was  foreign  to  my  ears.  I 
might  die,  and  there  would  be  none  to  weep  for  me.  I  might  go 
mad — ah  !  that  was  the  thing  I  dreaded — ^tiiither  I  was  tending— 
what  should  I  do  t  Write  to  my  friends  in  England  ?  Impossible, 
fbr  of  what  disease  could  I  complain  t  I  might  leave  Paris  ?  Alas ! 
my  power  of  volition  was  gone.  I  was  the  slave  of  the  picture}  and 
though  it  were  death,  I  felt  I  must  remain. 

Hatters  were  at  this  crisis — ^and  I  devoutly  believe  that  my 
reason  was  tottering  fast — ^when  a  young  man,  somewhat  older  than 
myself^  took  his  station  in  the  same  room,  and  began  copying  an 
altarpiece  at  a  short  distance  from  me.  His  presence  gave  me  great 
uneasineBs  ;  I  was  no  longer  alone  with  my  task,  and  I  dreaded 
interruption.  At  first  he  seemed  disposed  to  open  an  acquaintance 
with  me,  but  my  evident  disinclination  repulsed  his  advances,  and 
our  dvilities  were  soon  limited  to  a  bow  of  recognition  on  entering 
or  leaving  the  room. 

He  was  very  quiet  and  respected  my  taciturnity,  so  I  shortly 
ceased  even  to  remember  that  he  was  in  the  same  apartment.  I 
may  observe  that  his  name  was  M.  Achille  ]>6Bir6  Leroy. 

It  were  useless,  as  well  as  painful,  for  me  to  analyse  more 
minutely  the  monomania  that  possessed  me.  Each  day  it  became 
leas  endurable,  and  each  day  found  me  more  than  ever  incapable  of 
resistance.  The  whole  thing  wears  now,  in  my  memory,  the  aspect 
of  a  dream — ^long,  terrible,  vivid,  but  still  a  dream.  Even  while 
subjeoted  to  it,  I  felt  as  one  walking  in  sleep. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  I  could  no  longer  bear  it.  It  was  a 
dark,  oppressive  day  ;  and  a  tempest  seemed  brooding  in  the  air. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  gallery  was  warm  and  dose — the  bright, 
bright  eyes  of  Coin  seemed  to  eat  Inta  my  soul ;  I  felt  suffocated  ; 
my  head  swam  ;  my  brain  was  wildly  throbbing  ;  my  fingers 
refused  to  obey,  and  the  pencil  fell  upon  the  floor. 

I  staggered  back,  dropped  into  a  chair,  and,  uttering  a  suppressed 
groan,  covered  my  fiioe  .with  my  hands. 

A  light  touch  on  my  shoulder  roused  me.     It  was  M.  Leroy. 

^'Come^  mon  ami,"  he  said  in  a  compassionate  tone,  "you  are 
not  well,  and  a  turn  in  the  gardens  below  will  restore  you.  Here 
is  your  hat ;  now  take  my  arm,  and  let  us  go.** 

I  was  passive  a#a  child,  and  did.  as  he  desired.  He  led  me  out 
among  the  trees,  and  sought  a  bench  in  a  retired  spot,  where  we 
sat  down.  I  had  not  yet  spoken ;  and,  after  a  few  momente'  pause, 
be  began. 

"I  have  been  observing  you,"  he  said,  "for  some  days;  and  I 
see  that  you  need  a  change  of  occupation.  That  picture  of  Prdvost's 
is  not  a  very  lively  subject  for  a  nervous  man  to  work  upon,  and  it 
has  a  had  effect  upon  you.     Take  my  advice.  Monsieur  B ,  and 

give  it  up." 

'*  Alas,"  I  said  hopelessly,  "  I  cannot  f 

"  Cannot )  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  that  is  a  delnnon.  A  man  can 
do  anything  he  wills.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  art  or  science. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  real  or  imaginary,  physical  or  moral,  which 
can  long  maintain  ito  ground  against  resolution,  A  resolution, 
IConsieur,  U  the  most  powerful  agent  in  the  world." 

"No,"  I  said,  '*  there  is  something  more  powerful  still." 

«  And  that  is — " 

^'  Fate." 

Uy  companion  laughed  aloud.  A  bright,  cheery,  ringing  laugh, 
such  as  I  used  to  utter  myself  two  months  previously. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand  to  me  with  an  air  of 
cordial  kindness  that  was  quite  irresistible  ;  "  I  will  be  your  fate, 
and  I  will  not  loose  my  hold  upon  you  till  I  accomplish  your  cure. 
It  is  of  no  avail  to  refuse  the  services  of  your  d6ctor — ^remember,  he 
Sb  your  fiste ;  and  against  that,  you  confess,  it  is  useless  to  strive." 

He  rose,  and,  making  me  take  his  arm,  walked  briskly  into  a 
neighbouring  thorough&re.  There  he  called  a  fiacre,  drove  to  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  and,  teking  me  into  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant eafii  of  that  quarter,  ordered  a  somewhat  extravagant  repast 
to  be  served. 

"  A  generous  diet  is  your  best  medidne,"  he  said  gaily,  as  he 
filled  the  sparkling  champagne,  and  nodded  my  health. 

Well,  he  would  not  permit  me  to  bear  the  least  share  of  the 
expense ;  but  when  seven  o'clock  arrived,   he  insisted  on  my  * 
accompan^fing  him  to  th^  Th^Atre  GymnasS ;  thence  we  returned 


to  my  apartmente,  where  he  left  me,  annoancliig  hk  buati :  ; 
visiting  me  early  the  next  morning. 

I  slept  better  than  I  had  done  for  many  months,  and  hu  \m 
Just  ris^i  the  following  day  when  M.  Leroy  arrived.  He  be  a 
overcoat  on  his  arm  and  a  small  carpet'bag  in  his  hand. 

<'  Good  morning,  M.  B ,''  he  said,  aa  pleasantly  as  ae 

"  are  you  ready  to  start  f 

<' PerfiMUy,"  I  repUed  ;  "  but  may  I  ask  where  to  T 

'<  Certainly.  To  Melun,  Arst  of  all,  and  then  to  P<mtua!^J£n 
We  shall  be  absent  about  eight  or  ten  days ;  and  at  the  ead  of  tk 
time.  Monsieur  B ,  —by  the  way,  what  is  your  Chiistaaa  osae  !* 

"Prank,"  I  repKed  ;  *'  but,  really  I  — " 

"  By  the  end  of  that  time,  aa  I  was  obserring.  Prank,  ve  ^ 
both  be  the  better  for  our  journey,  as  regards  health  and  tpnaC 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Leroy,  I  am  afraid  "  — 

"Come,  come,  Frank,"  interrupted  my  new  friend,  notsoffiaql 
me  to  remonstrate,  "  we  must  really  lose  no  time  in  talkinf.  Tk 
train  sterte  at  ten  o'clock,  and  you  have  not  anything  {aekH.; 
Where  is  your  carpet-bag  f* 

And  thus,  hurried  out  of  my  resolution  and  self- 
found  myself  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  on  the  road  to  ¥mt»i» 
bleau,  and  inextricably  captured  by  my  "Pate." 

We  went,  as  he  had  proposed,  to  Melun;  and  from  ihtaot  pn 
ceeded  on  foot  to  Fontainebleau,  where  we  renuuBed  fbr  moR  tii:| 
a  week,  visiting  the  splendours  of  the  palace ;  wandering  ht  \m 
days  in  the  vast  forest,  and  sketching  the  ravines,  valkjs,  ml 
tree-clad  slopes,  in  which  that  most  picturesque  reg^n  is  so  ala 
dant.  Here  we  saw  the  Weej^g  Bock,  and  had  a  picdc  »t  d 
Hermita  o  Franchard.  In  short,  at  the  end  of  ten  daja  ^' 
turned  towards  home  ;  and  when  we  entered  Paris,  ladai  %£ 
planto,  crystals,  and  sketdies,  I  was  perfectly  reoorered. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  the  Luxembourg  together.  The  fictr? 
had  lost  ito  terrible  fi»oination  for  me  ;  but  I  shuddered  once  m  #| 
as  I  stood  before  it. 

"Decidedly,  Prank,  this  'Cain'  is  not  good  for  you,"  taii 
companion,  who  was  attentively  regarding  me.  "Let us  h^Jlk: 
to  the  Louvre  and  copy  Titian's  <  Mistress.'  Nothing  coidd  b 
finer  study.  Tou  shall  entrust  me  with  the  sale  of  your  copy  fr^ 
Provost ;  and  if  you  follow  my  advice,  you  will  never  look  at  ehk 
of  them  again.  I  will  send  a  porter  to-morrow  for  our  vto{«i^ 
and  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  whole.  Now,  oome  out  «it^  » 
into  the  gardens,  and  I  will  tell  you  something  about  this  lictm. 
and  why  I  was  so  resolute  to  tear  you  away  from  it." 

We  went  out.  He  chose  a  pleasant  seat  beneath  the  treo,  is 
frt>nt  of  the  principal  fountain,  and  thus  began: 

"  Camiile  Provost  was  the  younger  of  two  brothers— I  koev  \<A 
intimately — and  their  father  was  a  ntgodant  of  modomte  femie. 
He  died ;  and  following  the  dictates  of  an  unjust  partislhj,  ^ 
everything  in  the  hands  of  Hippolyte,  the  elder  lirothcr ;  so  ibt 
Camiile  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  his  profession  as  an  ute. 
Kdther  of  them  was  an  amiable  man.  Hippolyte  was  an  ezeejes 
man  of  business,  prudent,  cold,  crafty — Camiile  was  suUeD,  tIjj^ 
in  temper,  and  somewhat  of  a  misanthrope.  After  the  deatit  i 
old  Provost  I  seldom  visited  Hippolyte ;  and  had  I  not  met  CSulT- 
almost  daily  in  the  Louvre  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  I  bn 
little  doubt  that  our  acquaintance  would  altogether  have  ceaad. 
Unloveable  as  he  was,  Camiile  could  love,  and  that  pMsoiuitci?. 
Men  of  his  disposition  love  but  once — ^they  are  frequently  je&losi 
exacting,  even  harsh  to  the  objecte  of  their  attachment ;  bat  tkt 
feeling  has  ito  rooto  in  the  inmost  depths  of  their  bdng.  Tkt  k; 
on  whom  Camiile  centred  his  affections,  was  by  Urth  a  ooosds,  it. 
by  chance  a  neighbour.  Mademoiselle  Dumeanil  was  remaibbljl 
beautiful,  and  possessed  a  considerable  dowry.  She  was  an  oipbi^ 
and  shared  her  home  with  an  aunt,  who  was  sufiid^lly  adTiscvii 
in  life  to  act  as'her  chaperone.  Camiile  Prgvost  was  a  proiui  oc. 
and  one  who  could  not  endure  to  owe  all  to  the  bounty  of  i  t^. 
He  avowed  his  love,  was  fiivourably  reodved,  and  rcjolTis^  t 
make  at  least  some  name,  and  to  render  himself  worthier  d  ^ 
lady*s  hand  and  fortune,  he  left  Paris  for  Bome^  and  then  tp^-'^-i 
himself  so  sedulously  to  his  art,  that  he  carried  off  not  only  ie^tA 
prizes  from*  the  Italian  academies,  but^  on  forwarding  to  Fans  i 
painting  of  especial  merit,  he  obtained  the  title  of  Chevalier  of  ib 
Legion  of  Honour* 
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*  Wben  he  receiTed  inielligenoe  of  tkb  difltinetion,  he  teiarned. 

*  Those  who  knew  him  in  Borne  said,  that  Teaerred  and  tacitorn 
!ie  was,  the.arriTal  .of  this  news  seemed  to  overwhelm  him  with 

He  gave  a  fiuewell  entertainment  to  his  fellow-stndents,  and 
S  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  hoepitable,  and  almost  cordial, 
bre  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  he  was  in  Paris  ;  bnt  if  his  absence 
1  been  fortunate  in  one  way,  it  had  been  fiital  in  another  ;  if  he 
I  gaiped  £ime,  he  had  lost  happiness. 
'*Mademoiflelle  Domesnil  was  manrfed  to  his  brother. 
'  Totally  anprepared  for  the  blow,  he  had  hastened  to  her  kdtd 
nediatelx  upon  his  arrival.  He  asked  for  Mademoiselle  Dnmes- 
,  and  was  told  that  Madame  Provost  was  within.  He  entered, 
1  fonnd  her  in  her  boudoir  reading  the  last  new  norel  by  Dumas, 
k  his  brother,  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  sipping  his 
miog  chocolate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  Hippolyte  had 
tyed  his  cards  well,  and  while  Gamille  was  toiling  day  and  night 
his  Roman  atdier^  the  more  fortunate  and  less  scmpnlons  elder 
I  stepped  in,  and  borne  away  the  bride  and  her  twenty  thousand 
res  of  dowry. 

"  The  lady  reoeiTed  him  as  if  there  had  never  been  any  a£fection 
ondeTBtanding  between  them.  Hippolyte  affected  to  welcome 
r  brother  with  delight,  and  pressed  him  to  make  the  H6tel 
^Tost  his  home  whenever  he  was  in  Paris.  Gamille  disguised 
)  rage  and  disappointment  under  an  impenetrable  mask  of  silent 
liteness.  He  neither  wept  nor  stormed.  He  was  outwardly 
id  and  cynical  as  ever,  and  did  not  betray  by  word  or  glance  the 
ssioDs  that  were  boiling  at  his  heart.  When  he  withdrew,  after 
t>rief  stay  of  iicareely  half  an  hour.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Pr6vost 
ttered  themselves  that  he  had  forgotten  all  the  circumstances  of 
s  early  passion. 

***  Three  years  travel  and  application,  ma  chh'e,^  said  the 
isljand,  as  he  put  on  his  gloves  for  his  daily  ride  in  the  Bois  de 
miogne,  '  make  wonderful  havoc  in  a  lover*s  memory.* 
*'  About  a  week  afterwards  the  body  of  M.  Pr6vott  was  found 
urtlered  in  one  of  the  retired  corUre-alUea  of  the  wood,  with  his 
>Tse  standing  beside  him.  He  had  been  shot  through  the  head. 
"  No  suspicion  attached  to  any  one — ^there  were  no  traces  of  the 
sassin — ^the  police  were  completely  baffled  in  their  investigations, 
kd  after  a  while  the  event  was  foxgotteq.  Gamille,  who  had 
herited  the  bulk  of  his  brother's  property,  continued  to  follow  his 
"ofesdion  with  great  industry,  and  many  said  that  he  would  now, 
all  probability  be  united  to  the  fiur  and  wealtby  widow  ;  but  no, 
)  never  re-entered  the  H6tel  Pr6vost,  and  it  was  at  last  ru- 
oured  that  he  had  made  a  vow  to  see  and  speak  with  her  no 
ore. 

'*  About  this  time  he  began  his  last  and  finest  painting — 'Gain, 
ler  the  murder  of  Abel.*  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  describe  to 
m  the  merits  of  this  wonderful  composition,  for  you,  Frank,  of  all 
«n,  except  the  artist,  can  best  appreciate  them. 
"Ever  since  his  return  from  Italy,  Gamille- Provost  had  sunk 
ecper  and  deeper  into  a  dark  and  sullen  melancholy.  He  had 
(ways  been  misanthropic,  but  now  he  seemed  to  shun  all  contact 
ith  his  fellow-creatures.  He  was  never  seen  to  cross. the  threshold 
r  his  door,  and  it  was  said  that  he  worked  all  day,  and  nearly  all 
ight  upon  his  picture ;  and  daring  this  time  his  despondency 
icreased  continually.  People  said  tiiat  the  murder  of  his  brother 
ad  given  a  painful  shock  to  his  feelings  ;  but  whether  it  was  so,  or 
hetlier  the  fearful  subject,  and  still  more  fearfal  working  up  of 
tie  *Cain,*  dwelt  too  forcibly  upon  his  imagination,  as  in  your 
ise,  I  cannot  tell.  At  all  events  he  became  subject  to  paroxysms 
f  nervous  terror,  at  which  times  he  woald  scream  aloud,  as  if 
nable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  painting,  and  onoe  or  twice  was 
iicovered  insensible  at  the  foot  of  the  easel.  His  servant,  on  one  of 
hese  occasions,  called  in  the  assistance  of  a  medical  man,  who,  on 
he  artist*s  recovery,  endeavoured,  but  without  avail,  to  induce 
im  to  desist  from  art  for  awhile,  and  try  the  effect  of  change  of 
ir  and  scene.  Gamille,  with  the  fatal  obstinacy  of  his  disposition, 
efused  to  listen,  and  treated  the  doctor  with  so  much  rudeness  that 
he  visit  was  repeated  no  more. 

'*At  last  the  painting  was  finished,  and  has  since  obtained  a 
»lace  on  the  walls  of  the  Luxembourg*  Doubtless,  it  will  one  day 
•^to  use  the  words  of  the  catalogue — receive  a  last  and  honourable 
«ylom  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre^  where  it  will  take  a  place 


beside  its  illustrious  predecessors,   and  continue  the  History  of 
French  Art. 

"  Bat  the  artist  !**  I  exclaimed,  when  Leroy  had  finished  speak- 
ing ;  '*  what  became  of  the  artist  f ' 

We  had  some  little  time  since  risen  from  our  seat  in  the  gardens, 
and  were  now  walking  arm-in-arm  through  some  of  the  quiet  old- 
fashioned  streets  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Qermain.  As  I  spoke  we 
arrived  just  in  front  of  the  heavy  wooden  gates  of  a  large  private 
mansion  in  the  Rue  de  Mont  Pamasse.  To  my%urprise  Leroy, 
without  replying  to  my  question,  raised  the  heavy  knocker,  and  on 
the  condtrge  presenting  himself  in  answer  to  his  summons,  we 
were  instantly  admitted. 

Leroy  seemed  known  to  all  'there,  for  when  we  met  a  plainly- 
dressed  livery-servant  in  the  courtyard,  the  man  touched  his  hat 
and  conversed  for  some  moments  in  an  under  tone  with  my  com- 
panion. He  then  preceded  us  up  the  steps  and  into  the  house, 
where  we  were  received  by  an  elderly  gentleman  dressed  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  black,  who  shook  hands  politely  with  Leroy,  and 
desired  the  servant  to  conduct  the  gentlemen  to  the  east  wing. 

Everything  in  this  house  seemed  so  silent  and  oppressive  that 
even  Leroy*s  usual  spirits  had  forsaken  him.  Since  we  had  reached 
the  door  he  had  not  addressed  a  single  word  to  me,  and  some- 
thing Kppwnd  to  restrain  me  from  even  repeating  my  unanswered 
question. 

The  servant  led  us,  silently  and  swiftly,  through  several  long 
corridors,  and  stopped  at  last  before  a  door  thickly  clamped  with 
iron.  I  had  observed  in  this  gallery  that  the  doors  were  all  .secured 
in  a  similar  manner. 

He  drew  a  key  from  his  pocket,  unlocked  it,  and  motioned  us  to 
enter.  We  were  in  a  small  sitting-room,  neatly  but  plainly  fur- 
nished, ^here  was  a  bookcase  at  one  end  and  an  easel  with  a 
half-finished  p^jnting  (a  wretched  fantastic  daub,  by  the  way)  at 
the  other.  The  window,  like  the  door,  was  secured  with  iron 
bars. 

There  were  strange  sounds  in  the  inner  room,  I  thought,  as  our 
guide,  still  preceding  us,  went  over  and  entered. 

A  stnmge  sight,  though,  met  my  eyes  when  I  followed  him.  A 
raviifg  madman  strapped  upon  a  bed,  cursing  the  attendant  by  his 
side,  laughing,  yelling,  and  crying  aloud  that  Ae,  he  was  Gain,  and 
the  murderei'  of  his  brother ! 

**  There  is  the  artist,  Frank,*'  said  Leroy,  pointing  to  the  bed, 
"  there  is  Gamille  Provost.  This  is  one  of  his  violent  moods.  That 
fiital  picture  drove  one  painter  mad,  my  poor  boy,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined that  it  should  not  do  so  by  another.*' 

**  But  did  he  really  murder  his  brother  f  *  I  asked,  as  I  ttimed 
away  pije  and  shuddering. 

**  Qod  only  knows,**  said  my  firiend,  solemnly,  "  and  He  alone 
can  judge  the  culprit  now.  Jealousy  is  a  dreadful  passion*  Pray 
to  Him  that  you  may  never  know  its  misery.^ 


THE  FRENCH  EXHIBITION. 

Onb  of  the  effects  of  the  present  happy  union  between  two  nations 
which  should  have  ever  been  joined  happily  in  almost  loarital 
connexion,  has  been  the  foundation  of  ''an  Exhibition  in  London 
of  the  productions  of  the  most  popular  artists  of  France,"  which  it 
is  hoped  ''must  greatly  contribute  to  augment  the  esteem  of  the 
British  public  for  the  French  school.*' 

Under  the  direction  of  a  visiting  committee,  consisting  of  two 
celebrated  English  artists,  Messrs.  Stanfield  and  Maclise,  and  four 
other  gentlemen  more  or  less  connected  with  art,  tliis  Exhibition, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  has  been -opened  at  No.  121,  Pall  Mall,  oppo< 
site  the  Opera  colonnade. 

The  various  specimens  of  the  Srench  masters  there  exhibited  are 
not  very  numerous  (there  are  but  195  pictures  catalogued,  a  few 
others  appear  since  to  have  been  added),  |ior  do  we  believe  them  to 
form  by  any  means  a  fair  criterion  of  'the  power  and  ability  of 
artistic  France.  Still  they  are  decidedly  worthy  and  interesting^ 
and  in  a  few  cases,  6uoh  as  the  "Delaroche  and  Ary  Scheffer," 
works  of  genius  which  could  not  be  surpassed  by  any  other 
nation. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  which  strikes  the  yUnUa  onaticustomed 
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to  French  picture?,  is  the  want  of  that  glowing  colour  which  pecu- 
liarly distinguishes  the  English,  and  also  the  excellent  drawing 
almost  -everywhere  preralent,  an  excellence  unfortunately  not 
ohaervable  in  every  English  picture.  There  is  also,  here,  a  large 
preponderance  of  conversational  cabinet  pictures,  beautifully  drawn, 
and  imagined  with  great  delicacy,  but  wanting  in  force  and 
colour. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  arrangement  oi  the  numbers,  which 
are  not  consecutire  upon  the  walls,  but  stuck  about  in  the  oddest 
manner  possible,  No.  1  being  next  to  45,  and  the  next  to  102,  and 
90  on.  Upon  consulting  the  catalogue,  the  visitor  finds  tbat  all 
pictures  by  the  same  artist  have  consecutive  numbers ;  but  the 
pictures  being  of  various  sizes,  and  thun  requiring  to  be  sepa- 
rated, the  numbers  attached  thus  appear  as  if  they  had  come  up  in 
a  lottei'y. 

(No.  6),  '*  Bepose,*'  by  Henri  Baron,  is  almost  familiarised  to  the 
reader  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  artistes  illustrations  upon 
wood.     It  is  a  pleasing  design,  of  good  colour. 

(No.  7),  "  The  Rose-coloured  Domino,"  by  Joseph  Beaume,  an 
artist  of  standing,  and  celebrated  in  Paris,  is  the  very  best  specimen 
of  portrait  punting,  both  as.  to  finish,  colour,  and  grace,  in  the 
exhibition.  The  work  in  question  is,  indeed,  of  very  high -class 
merit. 

(No.  10),  **  Madame  Du  Barry  consulting  Cagliostro  on  her  Des- 
tiny,"- by  Francois  Braid,  is  rather  distinguished  for  its  subject 
than  for  its  treatment. 

(No.  13),  *' Gulliver  in  the  island  of  Brobdignag— microscopic 
studies  of  plants  in  the  forest  of  Fontaineblcau,"  by  the  same  artist, 
ia  worthy  to  be  classed  with  any  eccentric  absurdity  ever  perpetrated 
by  a  painter.  It  is  absurd  because  it  travels  out  of  the  region  of 
art.  An  immense  canvas  is  covered  with  gigantic  l^ves  and 
flowers,  insects,  etc.,  which  almost  hide  Gulliver,  who  in  relation 
to  them  is  a  pigmy,  and  who  seeks  to  escape  frAi  an  immense 
hand,*  which,  with  part  of  a  fiice,  fiir  bigger  than  tbat 

**  Of  Memphian  sphinx, 
Pedestalled,  haply,  in  some  palace  court. 
When  eages  looked  to  Egypt  for  their  lore,** 

is  shown  in  a  corner  of  the  picture  ready  to  pounce  U])on  him. 
Had  this  been  the  only  picture  by  Braid,  we  should  have  been 
inclined  to  speak  but  slightingly  of  him.  (No.  14)  however,  "The 
Interior  of  a  Custom-house,"  with  an  enraged  lady,  whose  bonnet 
has  been  completely  sacrificed  by  the  douaniers,  and  several  other 
victims  of  these  intelligent  officers,  affords  us  one  of  the  few  pictures 
which  are  provocative  of  mirth,  and  at  the  same  time  artistic.  The 
picture  before  us  is  full  of  yery  high  comedy,  and  although  hilarious 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  perfectly  true  to  nature,  is  by  no  means 
coarse. 

(No.  43),  "The  Portrait  of  the  Emperor  on  Horseback,"  by 
Alfred  de  Dreux,  is  admirable,  not  only  as  a  portrait,  but  as  a 
work  of  art.  The  position  is  spirited  and  free ;  the  di-awing  of  the 
horse  might  be  improved. 

(No.  46),  "  Aji  Arab  Woman,"  by  Augnste  Delacroix,  is  a  fine 
study,  remarkable  for  its  colour. 

Paul  Delaroche,  one  of  the  gi*eatest  of  French  artists,  not  only 
of  the  present  day,  but  also  of  all  time,  is  represented  here  by  four 
specimens  from  his  pencil.  (No.  49),  '*The  Great  Artists  of  the 
Bevival,"  which  seems  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  composition  painted  in 
fresco  in  the  hemicycle  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  and 
which  is  scarcely  within  our  province;  (No.  60),  "The  Death  of 
the  Due  de  Guise  ;"  (No.  60*),  "Napoleon  at  Fontaiuebleau  ;"  and 
(No.  61),  "  The  Burgomaster^s  Family,"  a  sepia  drawing.  Of  these 
^^ The  Death  of  the  Due  de  Guise"  is  the  chief.  It  is  the  property 
of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  and  is  a  work  of  art  of  the  highest  class,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  of  the  most  ambitious  kind — the  historical. 
The  stiffening  corpse  of  Guise,  lying  with  glazed  eyes  and  matted 
hair ;  the  whispering  group  of  assassins,  one  of  whom  is  sheathing 
his  sword ;  the  approach  of  the  king,  who  draws  back  the  arras 
with  a  guilty  look,  are  all  excellent.  The  grouping  and  attitudes 
are  true  to  nature,  and  by  no  means  exaggerated.  The  costume 
and  details  of  the  picture  accurate  and  most  carefully  painted. 
The  chiaroacuro  is  especially  remarkable,  everything  being  per- 
fectly distinct  in  the  darkened  gloom  of  the  vast  chamber.     This 


picture  has  been  now  painted  some  twenty  years,  and  cnthia 
on  so  well  known  and  valued  a  work  of  art  maj,  ihenixt,  w, 
somewhat  supererogatory. 

Louis  Devideux,  pupil  of  Paul  Delantche,  oontribates  tvo  t^K 
mens  of  paintings,  which  are  both  excellent  in  colour,  but  wmi 
are  destroyed  by  the  subject ;  they  are  (No.  62),    *<  The  Cli^ 
Guitarist,"  in  which  a  not  ungraceful  Chinese  woman  is 
as  playing  upon  that  instrument,  and  (No.  63),  a  pendant  U 
foregoing.     The  high  cheekbones,  and  the  transiverse  positioa  c:  ;h 
eye  betokening  the  Mongolian  race,  render  the  pictures  bo  cpik 
to  ideas  of  beauty  formed  in  an  European  school,  that  ve  ]» 
upon  these  rather  as  curiosities  than  works  of  art. 

(No.  64)  and  (No.'  66),  "Cupid  and  the  Gimoes,"  a&d 
"Woodcutter's  Family,"  quite  stand  out  from  amongst  tb  wB' 
rounding  pictures ;  the  colour  being  remarkably  beaotifD],  t< 
much  I  in  the  manner  of  the  best  productions  of  Titian.  7- 1 
are  painted  by  Dias,  an  artist  who  haa  studied  ms±  Ij 
&ome. 

Of  (No.  67),  "Cow3  and  Landscape,"  and  (No.  67*1,  sbaLs 
*  *  Landscape, "  by  the  same  artist,  Raymond  Bshnvt,  we  can  saj  Im^i 
favourably.  In  truth,  the  French  do  not  by  any  means  ex<tl  a 
landscape.  Not  so,  however,  in  c:bbinet  couTersstioaal  piciiux:,  h 
which  the  next  thirteen  pictures  .in  the  catalogue,  frcnn  No.  C«  >| 
No.  80,  are  excellent  examples.  The  four  first,  "Coosd 
Cards  ;"  "A  Young  hidy  ;'*  "  Meditation  ;"  and  "A  Page,*'  wtV 
Jean  Fauvelet,  a  pupil  of  Laoour.  The  remainder  are  Yfj  Eb;^ 
Fichel,  pupil  of  Drolling  and  Delaroche.  Of  his  productions,  "I: 
Music  Lesson,"  and  "The  Desert,"  are  probably  the  best,  but 
are  excellent.  The  drawing  is  capital,  the  acocssories  well  inai:a;rr' 
and  the  colour,  which  is  the  most  &ulty  p:iit  of  the  jMcicres, 
delicate.  The  great  fault  in  tiiese  Httle  gems  is,  that  thf7 
force  ;  but  a  little  varnish,  for  which  the  majority  of  the  pi 
in  the  exhibition  are  perishing,  would  add  both  briUiancj  Msi 
force  to  them. 

From  No.  161  to  No.  168,  the  productions  of  Antoine  Eai^ 
Plassan,  are  cabinet  pictures,  so  delicate  in  their  finish,  and  ckim 
in  their  execution,  that  they  have  attracted  universal  attentaoa  sa 
admiration  ;  the  best  of  this  artist's  productions  (No.  162),  <'T^ 
Foot  Bath,"  a  little  picture,  which  is  perfect  in  every  respect,  hi 
been,  we  hear,  purchased  by  Queen  Victoria,  at  a  price  whieb,  N 
the  size,  is  very  high  indeed.  It  does  not  measure  more  Uias 
ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  has  been  sold  for  forty  goineas. 

(No.  170),  "  An  Incident  in  the  life  of  Peter  the  Great,  wkrd: 
he  attends  Menzikoff  upon  his  sick  bed,"  by  Bobert  Fleuiy,  k  la 
historical  composition  of  great  merit.  It  does  not,  however,  ir& 
its  size  and  the  unpleasant  nature  of  the  composskion,  sbov  t. 
advantage  in  this  gallery. 

(No.  176)  is  an  admirable  drawing  .of  a  "Turkish  Odalbqie, 
laughing,  as  she  indolently  lounges  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  Cki- 
bouque.*'  The  tencture  of  the  skin,  the  ease  and  graoe  of  tfe 
figure,  are  beautifully  rendered  by  the  artist  Schlesinger. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  room  is  the  piece  by  Ary  ScheSs,  i 
reproduction  of  his  picture  so  well  known  from  the  engnr.!^ 
published  of  the  "Franoesca  di  Rimini  of  Dante."  The  esti:* 
devotion  of  love  was  never  more  thoroughly  and  chastely  exhi>4ted; 
Paolo,  in  pain  and  contrition,  veils  his  fi&oe  from  Dante  and  Virpl 
whilst  around  him  Francesca  clasps  her  arms,  tears  at  the  tkt 
starting  from  her  eyes,  as,  thus  embracing,  the  figures  are  bos 
onwards  through  the  gloom  of  Hades. 

"  As  doves 
By  fond  desire  invited,  on  wide  wings 
And  firm,  to  their  sweet  nest  returning  home. 
Cleave  the  air,  wafted  by  their  will  along; 
Thus  issued,  from  that  troop  where  Dido  ranks, 
They  through  the  ill  air  speeding." 

I>anie.  Inf.  Qai.s. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty,  we  believe,  commissioned  the  admirable  tri^ 
to  execute  this  duplicate,  "for  which  she  has  givoi  £1,200.  1? 
Scheffer  has  five  other  productions  in  the  gallery,  hut  none  of  ihs 
are  of  equal  interest  with  the  one  we  have  criti<ased,  and  ill  ■•' 
them  want  the  glow  of  colour  which  distinguiahss  Titian,  RuUi^, 
and  our  own  Etty. 


FtORENTTint   MOSAIC  WOM. 
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FLORENTINE      MOSAIC      WORK. 


IF,  City  of  Florence,  Avhich,  with  Rome  and  Venice,  was  long  one 
the  must  distinguished  seats  of  Italian  art,  is  remarkable  for 
ving  prodaced  a  beautiful  kind  of  ornamental  work  which  bears 
'  name.      It  is  a  species  of  mosaic  m  costly  material,  based  upon 
rectly  opposite  principles  to  those  recognised  by  ancient  artists, 
lie  of  the  chief  of  these  consists  of  an  intelligent  selection  of  the 
irious  shades  of  colour  presented  by  agates,  j:i8perB,  and  other 
rd    stones,    cut  into    forms    adapted    to   a  settled   plan,   and 
Itibtically  arranged  with  a  view  to  one  predominant  effect.     This 
Igeuious  combination  produces  a  kind  of  pa'nting,  in  which  the 
ricd  hues  of  these  beautiful  productions  are  employed  to  imitate 
e  true  colours  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  light  and  shade. 
ATCs,  flowers,  butterflies,  birds,  and  even  varied  landscapes,  are 
it  out  with  the  chisel  and  polished  with  the  file.     The  artist  con- 
ires  to  give  them  the  richness  of  tone  which  is  found  in  nature, 
id  at  the  some  time  the  harmony  of  that  great  model  by  bringing 
igether  objects  which  there  usually  appear  together.  n 

In  the  churches  of  Florence  masterpieces  of  this  kind  of  work 
lay  be  seen,  either  decorating  altars  or  forming  part  of  the  archi- 
idure  of  these  edifices.  The  palaces  and  museums  of  Europe  also 
)Dtain  specimens,  more  or  less  remarkable,  of  tliis  work  applied  to 
le  ornamentation  of  furniture  of  various  kinds.  The  most  ancient 
lorentine  mosaic  work  is  plane,  like  that  which  the  artists  cf 
ntiquity  produced  with  small  cubes  of  various  colours,  and  which 
hxMe  of  modem  Rome  imitate ;  but  in  later  times  the  Florentines 
onght  to  give  some  kind  of  relief  to  their  mosaic  iiictures,  by 
(ilaying  upon  the  surface  hard  stones  and  other  costly  materials, 
rhich  they  modelled  after  nature,  at  one  time  to  represent  a  fruit, 
A  another  a  leaf,  and  at  another  a  fiower.  Fine  pearls,  and  even 
Uaiounds,  also  found  a  place  in  these  bas-reliefs.  At  the  present 
lay  there  are  artists  in  France  who  produce  works  of  this  class. 

In  the  Museum  of  Cluuy  there  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
Florentine  art  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
>f  which  an  engraving  is  given  on  the  opposite  page.  ■  It  is 
» rich  cabinet  partly  covered  with  mosaic  work  representing  land- 
Kapea,  birds,  fruits,  and  butterflies.  Small  bas-reliefs  in  precious 
materials  are  mingled  with  the  lively  colours  of  the  mosaic,  and 
form  a  magnificent  enaemble  by  means  of  the  variety  of  framing  in 
Upis-lazati,  cornelian,  and  silver.  Numerous  figures,  seated  or 
ataoding,  caryatides  in  silver,  give  a  brilliant  effect  to  the  whole, 
and  present  a  luxuriant  richness  of  materials  which  can  be  but 
imperfectly  represented  in  any  drawing  or  engraving.  The  upper 
portion,  which  exhibits  a  beautiful  contour  in  its  forms,  is,  like  the 
body  of  the  work,  enriched  with  mosaics  and  bas-reliefs  surrounding 
tarved  work  and  projecting  ornaments  in  silver  and  gilt  bronze. 
Five  statuettes  in  gilt  bronie  suimount  the  whole,  giving  it  some- 
what the  form  of  an  elegant  pyramid. 

This  piece  of  furniture,  supported  by  four  sphinxes,  rests  upon  a 
table  enriched  with  squares  of  jasper,  covered  with  inlaid  mother-of- 
p<>arl,  and  having  for  supports  four  columns,  the  capitals  of  wliich 
are  adorned  with  beautiful  carving  and  gilding.  The  cabinet  opens 
in  front  hy  the  separation  of  the  two  doors,  which  meet  in  the 
middle,  and  the  inner  udes  of  which  are  decorated  with  landscapes 
and  birds  in  Florentine  mosaic.  The  interior  compartments,  which 
are  divided  into  recesses  and  drawers,  underwent  great  changes 
about  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  Most  of  the  Florentine  mosaics, 
vbich  ought  to  have  been  here,  have  been  replaced  by  miniatures  in 
the  style  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  valuable  article  of  furniture  was  first  removed  to  Poland,  and 
afterwards  to  France;  under  the  empire  of  Napoleon  the  First. 


THE    TURKISH    AllMY. 

Toe  improvements  in  the  Turkish  army  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  have  been  such  as  to  surprise  and  astound  even  the 
Jno«t  incredulous.  The  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruesios  lias  long  been 
avare  of  the  extraordinary  efficiency  of  the  artillery  of  the  Mussul- 
mau8.  A  work  lately  published  in  Germany  records  an  anecdote  of 
conaiderable  interest  at  the  present  moment.  "When,  last 
aummer,  General  Wrangel  took  leave  of  liis  Majesty  the  Emperor 
Vol.  IV.— No.  XXII. 


Nicolas,  the  latter  presented  him  with  a  letter,  and  said :  ^  When 
you  get  to  Cs)nstantinople,  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  Turkish 
artillery ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  We  owe  this  to  you 
Prussians.  It  will  require  hard  teeth  to  crack  that  nut.^  General 
Wrangel  has  looked  at  the  Turkish  artillery,  and  pronounced  its 
efficiency  excsllent  In  the  arsenal  of  Tophana,  in  Constantinople, 
there  are  1,500  tubes  for  field  artillery,  quite  newly  cast.  The 
manufactory  of  Tophaua,  managed  by  an  Englishman,  and  furnished 
with  a  steam-engine,  works  away  continually.  A  great  number  of  new 
field-carriages,  now  mounting,  form  a  pretty  considerable  reserve.'* 

This  is  a  little  exaggerated.  The  Turkish  artillery  is  not  quite 
so  formidable — ^indeed,  was  not  so  at  all  until  the  present  crisis 
brought  80  many  Pules,  Germans,  Hungarians,  and  Italians,  to  do 
the  work.  The  Turks  themselves  found  some  difficulty  in  managing 
six  field  batteries.  At  the  tia.e  when  the  generous  conduct  of  the 
Sultan,  in  reference. to  Kossuth,  threatened  war  with  Russia,  an 
English  officer  examined  the  artillery  of  Turkey,  and  found  its 
carriages  good,  its  guns  excellent  and  cleanly  kept,  and  all  the 
general  appliances  in  good  order ;  but  when  he  came  to  look  at  the 
ammunition,  he  found  that  there  was  not  a  ball  that  would  fit  the 
guns.  Recent  events  have  made  this  arm  of  the  service  sj  im- 
ix>rtant  and  so  essential,  that  all  this  has  been  remedied  by  able 
European  officers. 

•  Artillery  was  always  the  &voured  and  honoured  arm  of  the 
Turkish  government.  Mahmoud  destroyed  his  rebsUious  and  stiff- 
necked  janissaries  by  the  use  of  cannon.  In  the  year  1796,  General 
Aubert  Dubayct,  then  French  minister  to  the  Porte,  introduced  a 
reform  in  the  men  and  matter  of  the  Turkish  artillery,  carrying  out 
the  designs  of  the  Baron  de  Tott.  Dubayet  further  organised  a 
squadron  of  cavalry  in  the  French  style,  and  drilled  some  of  the 
infiintry;  but  the  janissaries  were  opposed  to  this  and  to  every 
other  reform.  But  when,  under  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  these  disciplined 
troops  acquitted  themselves  very  well  at  the  defence  of  Acre,  Sultan 
Selim  was  so  delighted,  that  he  caused  a  large  now  barrack  to  be 
erected  for  them,  added  to  their  pay,  made  them  an  independent 
corps,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Sham  J)j:idittis,  or  New  Regulars, 
ile  used  to  take  singular  delight  in  watching  their  movements  and 
manoeuvre}.  Their  instructora  r/erc  all  Europeans,  but,  in  acconl- 
ance  with  the  monstrous  tenets  of  the  Koran,  no  Christians  could 
rank  except  as  renegades. 

The  surest  evidence  of  a  religion  being  false  and  rotten^  is  its 
ohstiufite  rejection  of  all  ideas  of  reform  and  progression.  The 
leaders  of  the  religious,  or  old  pftrty,  viewed  these  changes  with 
alarm;  muftis,  ulemas,  sheiks,  and  imams,  were  all  furious.  They 
vowed  exteimination  to  the  new  military  establishments  ;  they 
denounced  the  new  state  in  private ;  they  declared  that  religion 
and  law  were  coming  to  an  end ;  and  they  incited  the  ferocious 
janissaries  by  every  art  they  could  devise  to  rebel.  They  agreed, 
rose  in  insurrection,  attacked  the  regulars,  burnt  their  barracks, 
killed  the  men,  or  drove  them  into  exile.  They  did  not  stop  here. 
They  deposed  the  king,  and  placed  Ids  imbecile  cousin  Mustapha 
on  the  throne.  He  reigned  but  a  little  while.  The  old  king 
retained  a  friend  in  the  person  of  Mustapha  Bairacter,  pasha  of 
Rudshuk.  He  determined  to  restore  Selim ;  and  having  organised 
a  force,  attacked  the  palace,  surrounded  the  seraglio,  and  demanded 
the  person  of  his  sovereign.  The  reigning  Sultan  Mustapha,  much 
alarmed,  began  to  treat  with  the  rebels,  while  Selim  was  assassinated 
by  his  orders.  But  the  assassination  was  useless :  Mustapha  was 
deposed  immediately  after  Selim  had  been  strangled.  Bairacter 
found,  however,  only  his  master's  corpse.  Mustapha  was  seized  by 
his  orders  and  thrust  into  prison,  just  in  time  to  save  Mahmoud, 
his  brother,  who  would  have  been  massacred  had  he  not  concealed 
himself  under  a  heap  of  caqjets  and  mats,  where  he  was  found  by 
the  old  pasha.  He  was  the  only  male  of  his  race  left^  and  he  was 
instantly  proclaimed  sovereign  by  Bairacter,  who  himself  became 
grajid  vizier,  or  prime  minister.  The  new  reign  was  inaugurated, 
as  usual,  by  blood.  Bairacter,  on  the  day  of  his  installation, 
caused  thirty -three  heads  to  fiill  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
The  murderers  of  Selim,  all  the  favourites  of  Sultan  Mustapha, 
with  several  officers  and   civil  servants,  were  strangled  and  cast 
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into  the  Bosphoms,  wliile  all  the  women  of  Mustapha's  seraglio 
were  Hewn  in  sacks  au'l  cast  into  the  seji. 

The  new  vizier,  the  Pasha  Bairacter,  now  legan  his  military 
reforms,  and  organisCvl  a  special  regular  corps  in  the  army  under 
the  title  of  Seymans.  The  janissaries  murmured,  conspired,  and 
rose  in  arms.  One  dark  night  the  old  reforming  pasha's  house  was 
fjund  in  flames,  and  every  avenue  was  guarded  by  his  deadly 
enemie?,  the  old  pretorian  guards  of  the  empire.  The  house 
flamed,  and  out  ran  the  servants  and  others,  all  of  whom  were 
ruthlessly  put  to  de\th.  But  no  Bairacter  was  seen.  It  was  only 
some  time  after  that  it  was  found  that  the  unfortunate  and  well- 
meanint?  old  man,  having  collected  his  jewels  and  his  gold,  and 
taken  with  him  liLs  favourite  wife  and  a  black  slave,  had  shut  him- 
self  in  a  thick  stone  tower,  hoping  thus  to  escape  the  lire  and  defy 
the  swords  of  his  enemies.  The  three  botlies  were  found  some  time 
after  on  digging  out  the  ruins.  They  had  been  suffocated.  The 
tr>wer  had  been  ill  constructed  for  its  puq>ose. 

The  next  object  of  the  janissaries,  after  murdering  Bairacter 
Pa^ha,  was  to  reinstate  the  imbecile  Mustapha.  Mahmoud  strangled 
him  at  once;  so  true  is  it,  that  brothers  are  not  brothers  when 
a  throne  stands  in  the  way.  Cadi  Pasha,  commander  of  the  artil- 
lery, meanwhile  swe]>t  the  streets  with  his  guns,  and  killed  all 
who  resisted  him.  He  even  destroyed  the  barracks  of  the  janis- 
K'iries ;  but  such  is  the  force  and  }>ow6r  of  prejudice,  that  Mahmoud 
the  reformer  was  c:>mj)elled  to  disliand  his  regular  troops,  and 
submit  to  the  old  st^ite  cf  things. 

Seventeen  long  years  of  diHiculty  and  danger  were  reqtiired  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  new  step  in  military  progress.  The  bold, 
daiiag,  open  policy  was  changtd  f  »r  one  more  suited  to  the  Turkish 
character- -a  slf>w,  secret,  and  insidious  policy.  The  Sultan  bought 
Htmie  of  the  janissaries,  exiled  some,  and  quietly  and  secretly 
strangled  others.  All  this  had  its  effect;  for  at  last  a  majority 
of  the  officers  signed  a  declaration,  by  which  they  bound  themselv^ 
to  furnish  a  liundred  and  fifty  recruits  from  each  ortOj  and  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner  approved  of  the  ref  iriua. 

But  the  Sultan  put  not  too  much  confidence  in  all  this.  He 
knew  that  in  Constantinople,  as  in  Paris,  the  victory  generally  is 
decided  in  the  streets,  and  he  also  knew  that  until  the  total 
destruction  of  the  obstinate  and  foolish  janis-:aiies,  he  would  never 
be  safe.  In  June,  1825,  they  showed  signs  of  murmuring  and  of 
rebellioi.  They  received  grape-shot  and  cannon  as  a  reply.  A 
bold  officer,  Kara-gehennem  (Black  Hell),  obeyed  the  Sultan's 
l)ehests.  He  fired  the  first  gun  himself,  and  before  night  the  valiant 
cohort,  that  had  supported  the  empire  so  long,  had  ceased  to  exist. 
It  now  became  a  very  difficult  thing  to  re-organise  an  army.  As 
f^r  as  internal  tranquillity  was  concerned,  the  destruction  of  the 
janissaries  was  useful ;  but  it  was  a  false  act  when  outward  defence 
was  considered.  The  subversion  of  the  spahis,  that  magnificent 
irregular  cavalry,  was  also,  a  cause  of  great  weakness.  General 
Valentini  has  said  that  * '  an  enlightened  prince,  instead  of  intro- 
ducing European  pmctices  into  Turkey,  would  have  deveh»i)ed  their 
own  peculijvr  ta^-ticM."  But,  after  all,  a  regular  army  is  the  thing 
\vante<l  in  these  days,  and  any  step  towards  that  was  a  step  in 
advance.  It  is  true  that  the  spahis  were  useful.  They  were  the 
l?'>ssacks  of  the  Turks.  Their  attacks  were  sudden  and  irregular ; 
tliey  hid  behind  rocks  and  bushes ;  they  darte  1  from  gullies  and 
narrow  passes ;  they  burst  from  places  where  none  would  have 
suspected  their  presence.  An  eye-witne»j  says:  **Two  or  three 
men  will  advance  and  look  about  them  ;  then  you  will  see  at  once 
five  or  six  hundred,  and  woe  to  the  battalion  which  marches 
without  precaution,  or  which  is  seized  with  a  panic."  Such  troops 
were  invaluable,  and  would  have  always  aided  the  action  of  a 
regular  force ;  but  Mahmoud  was  in  a  hurry,  and  preferred  trusting 
liimself  to  a  half-disciplined  horde,  utterly  incapable  of  attack  or 
defence. 

This  accounts  for  the  marvellous  success  of  the  Kussians  in  the 
campaign  of  182S-9.  Tlie  Turks,  deprived  of  their  old  bold  and 
effective  troops,  and  not  yet  sure  of  their  new  discipline,  durst  not 
face  the  Russians,  who  arrived  at  Adrianople  with  10,000  (vkly 
troops,  in  presence  of  40,000  regular  Turks,  who  all  but  ran  away* 
They  were,  in  fact,  imperfectly  disciplined  troops,  as  Mr.  Macfarlane 
has  said,  composed  in  good  part  of  unformed  striplings,  torn  by 
forcu  from  their  homes  and  families. 


Ever  since  1828  great  effoi-ts  have  been  made  to  a'lvai^-^  '• 
Turks  in  their  military  tactics  and  habits.     A  certain  jii  -  - 
them  had  evidently  progressed  even  in  1848.    Their  dre««  "»::.«>.- 
European,  the  great,  thick,  unhealthy,  and  nglj  fez,  or  r-:}  -« 
excepted.      They  looked,    however,    exoeediagly  well,  ex.vp^  :' 
their  slovenly  legs  and  feet.     They  were  all  slijMibod ;  their 
were  never  properly  cleanecl,  were  large,  and  had  sever  m^s  Mi; 
ing.     Their  only  way  of  cleaning  is  to  put  them  under  a  (r'^-ys 
and  rub  them  with  a  birch  broom.     This  caosaB  colds  an    \t\ 
ehitis,  esi)6cially  among  the  recruits  from  the  suany  plains  an]  J 
of  Asia  Minor. 

General  Marshal  Marmont  has  given  a  very  unfavourable  ••-  ^- 
of  the  Turkish  army,  and  a  very  correct  one.  Bat  he  «ri 
twenty  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  imi^ssible  to  deny  thai  :*  r  i 
change  for  the  better  has  since  taken  place. 

For  ages  the  finest  cavalry  in  the  world  was  tliat  of  tl.e  Trr. 
A  clever  writer  says :  *'  In  great  part  both  men  and  hor^«r*  r. 
brought  over  from  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire*,  nod  ii-e  r* 
of  the  men  and  horses  were  principally  of  Turkish  desert  T: 
horses,  though  not  lai^ge,  seldom  above  fourteen  hanJ^  » 
nimble,  spirited,  and  yet  docile,  and  bo  trained  and  bitteil » %  i 
perfectly  under  control :  the  hollow  saddle  was  rather  btravr.  ti 
all  the  rest  of  the  appointments  were  light.  The  soldier  r  «i', 
the  broad  short  stirrup,  to  which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  d«. 
been  accustomed,  and  in  which  he  had  a  firm  and  natural  t.j 
and  off  which  it  was  n»ost  difficult  to  throw  him.  His  i'^.-^x 
was  light,  bright,  and  sharp ;  and  in  addition  to  it  he  gf:yirJ\ 
carried  in  his  girdle  that  shorter,  slightly-curved  weapon  cali^i  .i 
yataghan,  with  an  edge  like  that  of  a  razor.  Some  of  tl<  ^:  ^ 
carried  long  lances  or  spears,  but  these  were  always  throva  mJ 
as  useless  in  the  miUe  of  the  battle.  Their  tactics  were  f<. «-  aa 
simple.  If  they  could  not  get  in  the  small  end  of  one  welg«.  1. 1 
tried  another  and  another  wedge:  if  they  penetrated  the  b«- 
line,  they  dealt  death  around  them,  their  sharp  weajiuns  jx^ui 
infiicting  mortal  wounds  or  lopping  off  limbs.  If  the  tnt-mr  aj 
way,  they  spread  out  like  a  fan,  and  while  some  pressed  urt  d 
front,  others  turned  their  flanks  and  got  into  the  rear.  0>x^a;*i^<^^ 
to  gain  time,  the  Turks  mounted  some  of  their  infantry  m  ■-  aj 
behind  their  spahis.  Thus,  early  in  the  battle  of  Bjminit^,  *»  L< 
they  had  to  contend  with  Marshal  Suwarrow  and  some  Anst:  a-4 
a  body  of  G,000  janissaries  jumped  up  behind  an  equal  nuiziV.71 
Turkish  horsemen,  and  were  carried  at  full  speed  to  occupy  a.  -  ^ 
manding  eminence,  of  which  the  Anstrians  were  also  dt:ili>.&  j 
taking  possession." 

All  this  activity  and  peculiar  power  vanished  at  the  e^miij«eif 
ment  of  the  reform,  and  men  learnt  to  regard  the  Turks  witii  1 1 
dread.  But  now  a  long  rest,  the  aid  of  efficient  European  "tr  -  n 
and  a  growing  disposition  to  enter  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  ck^u 
and  progress,  have  once  more  riused  the  Turks  to  a  level  «itb  i:  i 
troops  in  Europe.  Their  conduct  on  the  Danube  holdi  oat  r-i 
hopes ;  and  before  the  end  of  this  most  just  war,  there  id  Lv.  1 
doubt  that  they  will  have  acquired  practical  ezperimire  tha: « J 
enable  them  to  cope  with  almost  any  soldiers  in  the  world, 
improvement  is  most  marked  and  evident.  The  numerous  p 
illustrations  which  have  been  recently  published  demonstratr  tuii 
for  regular  and  disciplined  troops  can  be  judged  of  even  from  d: : 
outward  appearance. 


i-..n  i  4 


LETTER  FROM  COPENHAGEN. 

Jane  — ,  1«»^4, 

TufiRB  is  no  part  of  Eurojie  where  so  much  is  thought  of  thr  laj 
as  in  Sweden.  We  ai^e,  as  it  were,  on  the  spot,  and  the  evrrt^  .j 
the  Baltic  have  roused  us  to  a  pitch  of  enthuaiasm  qoittf  &  tA 
The  presence  of  the  English  and  French  fleets  has  f>et  J  -ir 
statesmen  devising  plans  for  the  aggrandisem^t  of  8wedea.  <w: 
military  men  are  getting  up  a  war  fever,  wbieh  would  be  l  »^ 
ludicrous  did  not  the  futnre  actually  present  continjvend«^>  t^* 
may  make  Sweden  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  comisu;  ??"■ 
of  this  unfortunate  struggle.  Sweden  is  perftcUy  awar«  tlu! '' 
progress  of  Russia,  unchecked  and  unriiaken,  would  have  e:i<l> 
the  entire  absorption  of  hor  territories;  and  it  is  laore  with  d  •>' 
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n-vent  this  than  for  the  value  of  Finlandi  that  we  hear  ot 
inpjelse  here  but  the  re-conquestof  that  territory,  and  the  uuiting 
e  Pins  to  this  country  again.  Should  this  be  decided  on,  the  fate 
ronst^dt  and  St.  Petereburg  is,  as  it  were,  sealed,  for  the  aid 
afforded  to  the  allied  fleets  would  be  incalculable. 
'  course,  a  country  which  was  united  to  Sweden  for  more  than 
uudred  years  must  contain  within  itself  the  elements  of  restora- 
Tlierc  are  the  seeds  of  union.  The  Finlauders  hate  the 
iaiis ;  they  are  wretchedly  oppressed  by  that  power,  and  are 
le^Iy  torn  from  their  homes  to  serve  the  great  northeni  despot 
ea  and  land.  The  immense  im^xjrtauce  of  this  territory  in 
i'»n  to  Russia  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  map;  and 
1  all  probability,  this  comparatively  unknown  country  will  be 
jeat  of  important  military  operaticms  by  the  Baltic  forces,  a 
•h  will  not  here  be  out  of  place. 

is  a  very  large  district,  being  about  500  miles  long  by  250 
,  uneven,  mountainou.s,  full  of  valleys,  and  almost  wholly 
•ut  plains.  It  is  a  kind  of  Kussian  Switzerland,  and  some  of 
favnery,  though  rather  bleak,  is  very  striking  and  magnificent. 
I'tn.al  area  is  about  7,000  miles,  and  it  is  placed  in  a  very  hi^h 
icni  latitude,  a  portion  of  it  bemg  almost  arctic  in  its  situation. 
tnHiiided  on  the  north  by  Norway,  on  the  west  by  Sweden  and 
lulf  of  Bothnia,  to  the  south  by  the  (xulf  of  Finland,  to  the 
by  three  Russian  provinces.  It^  population  is  not  very  fur 
two  millions.  A  large  and  indnential  portion  of  tliis  popula- 
arc  c*  ^nnected  by  marriage  and  ti-adition  with  Sweden,  to  which 
tiy  they  look  with  hope.  The  Russians  have  a  party,  but  not 
influential  in  point  of  numbers.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
if  the  patriotic  party,  the  pure  Fins,  who  desire  to  be  neither 
;ians  nor  Swedes,  bat  Fiulanderg. 

lere  ai  e  several  very  lofty  mountains,  and  numerous  elevated 
IS  of  hills.  There  are  a  great  many  rivers  with  names  of 
trity  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  lakes  are  of  very  fre- 
it  occurrence.  The  climate  is  not  tempting ;  it  is  very  cold  and 
ment ;  and  the  winter  is  very  long  and  harsh,  in  some  places 
ng  nine,  in  others  six  months.  The  air  is  said  to  bs  whole- 
;;  and  with  civilisation,  culture,  and  the  introduction  of  drain- 
tlie  climate  itself  is  said  to  be  becoming  warmer.  It  is  very 
rently  peopIe<l,  according  to  the  climate,  the  southern  portion 
Z  more  thickly  populated  than  the  northern.  Lapland  is 
?ely  peopled  at  all. 

be  country  is  purely  agricultural.  Sweden  looks  to  it  as  a 
able  colony,  which  would  be  improved  by  trade  and  commerce, 
give  a  fine  field  for  enterpi^ise,  if  it  were  restored  to  its  ancient 
exion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its  resources  might  be  con- 
■jibly  developed.  The  country  produces  rye,  barley,  wheat,  and 
,  to  a  very  great  extent.  Potatoes  are  reared  to  the  extent 
b«)nt  six  million  bushels  per  annum.  Hemp,  flax,  and  tar  are 
chief  exports,  with  pine  and  birch  wood.  These  ai'e  the 
ties  which  it  is  believed  might  be  developed  by  a  genial  govorn- 
t.  Russia,  it  is  true,  lays  Finland  rather  extensively  under 
ribution  for  all  these  articles,  but  not  in  a  way  that  is  at  all 
factory  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  which, 
igh  it  produces  the  best  and  hardiest  sailors  of  the  empire,  is 
!  tlie  less  oppressed  and  misgoverned. 

nee  the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  perfect  razzia  of  cattle 
taken  place.  The  Russian  contractors  for  the  army — or  by 
tever  crack-jaw  name  they  call  them — have  not  been  very 
tate  in  their  mode  of  appropriating  the  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
le,  and  goats,  which  feed  on  the  somewhat  rich  x^isture  and 
(low  lands  of  the  country.  The  reindeer,  which  are  tamed, 
?  hitherto,  from  their  northern  position,  escaped  the  rapacity  of 
e  gentlemen,  who  are  even  worse  than  Turkisli  tax-gatherers, 
rith  such  resources  a?  Finland  possesses  in  this  way,  it  is  not 
)rising  that  the  production  of  butter  is  great,  while  wool  is 
r  productive  and  long  in  staple.  The  horses  remind  one  of 
mustangs  of  Texas,  and  those  wild  creatures  which  Head  so 
uresijucly  describes  in  the  Pampas.  They  are  not  so  wild, 
ever,  and  though  small,  do  good  ssr\'ice  to  their  owners, 
•ugh  the  amount  of  i)roduce  is  small,  the  tin  and  copper  mines 
valued  in  Russia;  while  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
<ju  and  glass  mills.  They  do  not,  however,  employ  a  very 
;e  section  of  the  population. 


It  will  not  surprise  many  of  your  readers,  when  I  say  that  the 
ex|)ort  trade  of  this  obscure  country   is  considerable.      A   land 
which  depends  so  much  on  natural  resources,  which  is  rich  only  in 
raw  materials,  must  necessarily,  to  share  the  general  luxury  of  the 
world,  export  its  own  growth  in  exchange  for  the  manufactures  of 
others.      It  employs  nearly  five  hundred  large  vesseU  and  nine 
hundred  coastei-s,   which  convey  its  planks,   tar,  potash,   cattle, 
tallow,  etc.,  to  the  markets  of  Euroi)e  and  to  the  ports  of  Russia. 
Every  encouragement  has  l)een  given  to  the  development  of  trade, 
for  obvious  reasons. 

The  oflicial  language  of  the  country  is  Swedish.  Nearly  all  the 
Fins  are  Protestants ;  Russia  has  not  been  able  to  force  the  im- 
postures of  its  Greek  creed  ujion  the  peopb.  It  is  suppai?ed  to  be 
governed  by  its  own  laws,  but  Russia  takes  care  never  to  summon 
tho83  who  should  make  and  administer  these  laws.  It  retains  its 
constitution,  but  this  is  not  allowed  to  work.  It  is  8usi)ended,  thouirh 
not  suppressed ;  and  the  suspension  is  as  perpetual  as  the  fabled  one 
of  Mahomet's  coflSn.  There  are  very  few  Russians  in  the  country, 
and  these  chiefly  oflicials  residing  at  Ilelsingf  irs,  the  new  capital. 
The  native  troops,  according  to  the  usual  Russian  policy,  have  been 
sent  to  Poland,  a  country  of  which  they  know  little,  and  Finland 
i.^  garrisoned  by  Russian  soldier.^. 

There  is  an  archbishop,  who  resides  at  the  old  capital,  a  uni- 
versity, several  academics  and  schools ;  and  by  these  means  much 
progress  in  education  has  been  made ;  but  this  is  rendered  of  no 
avail  from  the  foct  that  all  books  are  prohibited  i^'  by  the 
Russians,  save  a  few  elementary  chemical  and  agricultural  works. 
All  works  of  the  fancy,  novels,  poetry,  all  works  of  general  historj', 
are  virtually  excluded ;  so  that  the  Finlanders  live  in  happy 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  rest  of  the  world—  a  happy  state  of 
things,  of  course  very  conducive  to  the  civilisation,  and  at  all  events 
to  the  quiet  government  of  the  country.  The  theory  of  the  Czar 
appears  to  be,  Mind  your  own  business,  dig,  hew  wood,  draw 
water,  go  to  school,  learn  to  read,  but  don't  attempt  to  make  any 
practica.1  use  of  your  acquirements.  As  long  as  the  despots  of 
Russia  are  able  to  keep  up  this  state  of  things  will  they  be  able  to 
rule  80  many  millions.  But  as  certain  as  that  no  government  has 
any  right  to  keep  its  population  in  abject  ignorance,  so  surely  will 
this  system  end  in  some  terrible  convulsion.  Education  and  religion, 
after  all,  are  the  only  true  safeguards  of  society. 

The  Finlanders,  by  the  exercise  of  these  arts,  have  been  brought 
to  regard  the  English  anel  French  as  a  very  sanguinary  race ;  but 
this  delusion  cannot  last,  especially  as  many  of  the  Fins  have  l)een 
long  voyages,  and  will  be  able  satisfactorily  to  dispel  such  absurd 
delusions. 

There  are  several  mining-schools  lately  established,  I  am  assured, 
with  a  view  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  tin  and  copper  mines, 
which  hitherto  have  been  rather  rudely  worked.  The  absence  of 
British  and  French  engineers  and  professors  will  be  much  felt. 
I  find  that  many  British  mercliants  have  appointed  American 
correspondents  in  Russia,  and  that  an  attempt  will  be  made 
in  tliis  way  to  introduce  machinery.  A  close  blockade  will  be 
the  only  means  of  entirely  crippling  the  enemy.  Loss  of  men  is 
no  punishment  to  the  Czar.  Material  and  money  are  the  chief 
objects. 

Such  is  the  country  which  Sweden  dreams  of  re-aanexing  by  the 
aid  of  the  allied  powers ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  parts  of  it 
will  soon  be  familiar  to  you,  as  the  scene  of  the  operations  of  the 
British  and  French  fleets.  The  policy  of  England  and  France  is 
very  jx^pular  here  with  the  masses,  who  dream  of  the  time  when 
Sweden  made  such  a  noise  in  the  miliiai7  histoiy  of  the  world ; 
while  the  thinking  and  educated  classes  view  with  teiTor  the 
prospect  of  any  Rus3:an  success,  which  would  certainly  be  the 
prelude  to  a  Russian  occupation  of  Sweden.  Russia  has  for  some 
time  considered  Sweden  as  a  protected  power,  and  Sweden  seems 
eletermincd  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  cf  shaking  rflf  Muscovite 
iuflucuco. 

I  soud  you  no  ordinary  news,  as  you  will  receive  that  through 
the  usual  channels.  By  the  constitution,  the  king  can  Taise  the 
army  to  150,000  men ;  at  present  it  is  at  25,000  men :  but  a  few 
weeks  will  pr  .bally  decide  the  policy  of  the  gr-vernraeut,  which  is 
not  much  inclined  to  lean  to  that  of  the  |>arty  which  takes  Gustavus 
as  their  polar  star. 
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GERMAN   CHARIOT   OF   THE    SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 


TuERE  u  uoTccI;  nny  history  inoie  ifpUIe  with  inteieit  or  more 
rich  in  ToluaMe  instruction,  than  theiiatory  of  iavention  and  dia- 
Corery.  It  is  curinua  to  trooc  tlie  grmt'i^I  advnnces  which  have  l>een 
made  from  the  niiieat  implemcnta  of  barharoua  times,  to  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  a  highly  civilised  age,  anil  to  marlt  how  the 
gaesses  and  imperfect  attempts  of  one  period  rcap]>ear  in  another, 
developed  to  a  degree  of  perfection  of  iciiich  tlic  onginatora  bad  not 
the  remotest  conception.  How  striking,  fur  inslaace,  is  the  con- 
trast hetween  the  Bttnm-engine  of  the  Marquia  of  Worceater,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  eenlury,  and  those  iiow  in  use.  Had  the 
noble  projector  been  told  of  the  high  stale  of  perfection  to  which  his 
invenUoo  would  be  hronght  in  the  midilie  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
lie  would  iiarc  rejected  the  idea  as  utterly  abannl.  A  similar 
remark  would  apply  to  n  thouaand  other  eaacs  of  this  sort. 

The  art  of  locomotion  is  one  in  which  we  have  made  greater  pro- 
gress than  almost  any  other.  Yet  it  cannot  be  naid  that  the  men 
of  pnst  ain'a  fuileil  fir  want  nTindnatryin  attempting  to  improve. 


lu  aereral  special  works  upon  the  hiatoiy  of  chaiiut  i>'jildi:;:. ; 
improvements  in  locomotion  in  the  fifteenth  and  tvo  ' " 
centuries,  »e  find  it  stated  that  a  mechanist  of  Karem*jer.-,  hi 
John  Haafitch,  "made  chiriota  which  moved  by  a  bpr 
went  two  Ihonaind  puces  an  hour."  We  preicut  cci 
with  an  cn,^;iaving  uf  one  of  theae  ain^ular  vehicles  fr  i 
Qermnn  [late.  The  peraon  atanding  in  the  chariot  )i  tlmi 
himself,  diivinjt,  or  rather  conducting.  In  spte  of  m-jc-i  ,.• 
rcscarth,  we  hare  not  been  able  hitherto  to  asfcrtiUB  will 
degree  of  clearness  cr  precision  what  kind  of  sjiriug^  tb-:  ee. 
contriver  employed.  In  all  probability  the  n^echanLiin  na^  i 
thing  like  tliat  of  a  watch  or  meat-jach,  and  rei]uLrid  i 
wound  up  at  certain  inlerrols.  If  au,  the  iDventi'in  Cp  i 
curious  tlian  \i^fid.  At  nny  rate,  we  doubt  ncit,  our  !••■ 
will  he  gild  to  see  aa  exact  repre:<ent.itl'>n  cf  this  C3;v 
which  iiersona  properly  qiuilified  might  find  worthy  .J  ni.-. 
consideration. 


RELIGIOUS   CUSTOMS    OF    THE   KALMUCKS. 


Ok  a  fon 


ner  occasion*  wefurnishe<lourrcailurH  with  some  paiticulan 
■0  the  Kalmucks  and  their  mmle  of  life.  It  is,  therefore, 
now  tn  entt'r  int)  any  minute  detail  on  the 
sabjcct.  All  that  we  propose  to  do,  is  ti>  give  some  accouit  of  their 
religious  cnstoma,  pMrticularly  their  aacred  festivals. 

Like  moat  of  the  Mongolian  race,  the  Kalmueki  are  Bu.Idhiats, 
or  rather  Lamists ;  but  their  Baddliism  is  very  much  mrnlilied  by 
the  admictnre  of  other  notions  and  pcacliccs.  They  have  a  grcit 
number  of  idoU,  most  of  which  assume  the  form  of  woman.  They 
recognise  one  supreme  God,  to  whom  all  other  divinities,  whethtr 
good  o^vil,  are  completely  subject.  They  believe  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  aouls,  which  they  regard  os  affording  a  probationary 
fimrae  of  discipline,  more  or  less  protraeteil,  that  every  creature 

■  Vol.  iii.  p.  23B. 


must  go  through,  before  admisjion  t>  the  pre^neeaml  s.'-ii-iT  i 
Bivereign  jndge.  The  saints,  with  whom  every  BudJlLfi  1 
aipire  to  lie  aisociated,  will  be  recompensed  by  etenul  rcpivi 
happiness,  without  sacrificing  their  individual  erlilenee.  ' 

The  Kalmucks  celebrate  three  great  festivali  every  ytar,  il 
lasting  for  a  fortnight.  The  most  important  is  that  Ly  ■litt  -\ 
celebrate  the  return  of  spring  ;  the  seeood  takes  place  ii  Jus.,  I 
is  rlevoted  ti  the  blessing  of  the  watera  ;  the  third  is  tite  h-i 
the  himp,  and  is  celebrated  in  December, 

Bergmann  hr.s  given  an  eicelient  description  of  ibc  fan 
spring  called  zarlan-ian.  Priests  headed  the  proceisiim,  ]h^i 
strange  airs  on  b.rge  tmmpela,  such  as  are  Feen  in  our  illijt!!.. 
In  the  rear  came  persona  carryiag  saci-ed  chesta,  cintainioi  ■"-- 
images,  which  Ibey  pLiced  on  an  altar  raised  in  the  l^!' i 
Shortly  after  foHowetl  the  Lan.a  in  a  palanquin.      He  was  -r  . 
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re  tlie  allnr,  »nl  tli«n  the  curtuoB  vlitch  concealed  tlie  ^3 
:;  reaioved,  all  present, 'people,  priests,  ^adprincei,  bowed  down 
e  tiiups.  The  Ticc-khan  took  his  pUce  iieiir  the  Luna,  under  a 
ered  iimbielta.  A  dinner,  in  the  cnurseof  which  thej  coDsamed 
y  !ihe-'p  and  ■  great  quantity  of  tea  a:id  cakei,  famed  part  of 

rrrciuuny.  It  buted  till  sunset,  and  was  intermingled  with 
.■era  anil  rarious  eTolutJon)  ojanected  with  religious  worship. 
a  the  religioDS  music  of  the  KalmnckB,  liigh  and  low  notes  foltov 
1  other  altem-iteij,  and  the  time  also  changes  in  succession  from 
'to  qiiiek  and  quick  to  slow.  According  (o  the  trav.  Her  from 
«e  sket'^'h  our  engraving  is  taken,  this  strange  altemnUon  of  tone 

time  Lti  Dot  altogether  vithout  some  kind  of  hamionf. 

cUow  and  ral  are  thereligio'is  colours  of  the  Kalmncks.     Their 


temples  are  generally  decorated  with  riohlj-dyed  ulk»  and  a  mnlti- 
tnde  of  imagefl,  among  which  the  bronie  idol  of  Buddha  Shak- 
kiamouni  occupies  a  promineat  place.  There  are  also  a  great  many 
offering-CDps  filled  with  Tarioui  sorts  of  grain,  and  a  Tossel  of  holy 
water  in  which  peacocks'  feathers  are  p'aced.  The  priesta  sprinkle 
ths  people  with  thia  water,  which  is  miicl  with  aaffron  and  sugar. 
They  also  drink  part  of  it  and  wash  their  faces  with  the  remainder. 
Although  the  Kalmucks  do  not  beliers  in  eternal  pnnishmeDt, 
the  I'riesto  har  •  cadenToureil  to  impress  npon  them  the  belief  that 
endlesj  torments  will  be  the  portion  of  those  who  luiTe  committed 
any  oae  of  the  AJloKing  sins — irreTercnce  towards  QmI,  aocrilege  or 
the  plunder  of  the  temples,  want  of  respect  towards  pu^nta, 
murder,  and  ofiences  against  the  clergy. 


BRITISH  PARLIAMENTARY  ORATORS. 

onn  BroDouaU,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  own  or 
Dj  nther  age,  and  among  the  first  of  forcnnlc  and  pnrliameatary 
rat'im,  thus  speaks  of  Canning,  in  his  contests  with  whom  he  won 
is  proudest  UarcU:  "Hie  declaination,  though  often  powerful, 
Iwsys  lieantifnlly  ornate,  never  deficient  in  admirable  diction,  waj 
ertainly  not  of  the  higlieat  order.  It  wonted  depth.  It  came 
->im  the  month,  not  from  the  heart."  If  this  be  true  of  Canning, 
till  more  is  it  true  of  him  who  stands  at  the  head  of  our  list, 
ir  Robert  Peel  was  hardly  nn  orator  at  all.  It  is  rather  as  a 
tattHnian  tliat  he  will  be  kuown  to  pLiatority.  It  is  true,  as 
>isnieli  B-rites.  that  he  jilsyed  upon  the  House  of  Commons  aa  an 
Id  fiddle,  but  be  did  that  because  he  knew  the  house  well — because 
le  sp>ke  to  every  section  of  it — bi cause  lie  made  it  bis  great  aim  to 
•e  the  first  man  in  the  house.  Fosilbly  he  might  bnie  been  sn 
fratoi  if  ho  had  tried,  but  aucli  ivoa  not  his  object.     He  lived  in  a 


tranEillon  age,  and  his  epeeehes  all  bear  marks  that  sueh  waa  the 
cose.  Apparently  candid,  he  was  in  reality  cauUous  and  reaerred — 
gradnolly  feeliug  his  way,  never  abandoning  himself  to  a  lofty  im- 
pulse or  n  noble  principle— never  borne  alofl  in  divine  ecstacy.  He 
spoke  as  a  cold,  prudent  man  of  the  world.  One  would  think  such 
a  man  never  could  have  been  an  oratDr.  Yet  he  was  of  a  portly 
presence  and  noble  air.  He  would  have  been  an  orator  bad  ho  had 
the  motive  power.  The  best  description  we  liave  seen  of  Bir  Robert 
viaa  that  by  Ur.  Francis,  wlien  Sir  Robert  was  premier.  Sometimea 
a  sturdy  radical  or  an  indignant  agriculturist  determines  to  catch 
the  eel  h;  the  tail  and  skin  him.  He  puts  some  plain  direct  question, 
and  demands  an  answer.  You  think  3ir  Robert  must  now  be  (airly 
poseil ;  his  veil  must  be  rent  -parties  must  resume  their  old  habitr, 
for  he  must  say  somethlns  pcisitive  on  nhich  a  war-Cry  can  be  laisei). 
He  rines,  leans  forward  on  the  table,  playing  with  his  glasaee,  or 
puts  his  hands  under  the  (aihi  of  his  blue  frock  ooat,  and,  in  the 
most  open  and  candid  way.  declares  hia  determination  frankly  to 
answer  the  question  that  has  been  put  to  him.  This  is  satisbctory  ; 
it  propiUates.     All  ore  on  the  qui-rire.     There  ia  hushed  silence; 
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all  heads  ai'e  stretclied  forward  iu  expectaiiuu  of  the  anaouncemeut 
uf  policy.  Meanwhile  the  soft,  bland  voice  has  poured  itself  forth, 
itB  faintest  tone  heard  in  the  most  remote  corner;  the  bearing 
besiieaks  a  fall  consciousness  of  the  responsibility  of  the  duty  of  the 
moment ;  the  £»ce  wears  the  placid  expression  of  innocence.  Yuu 
are  fisiirly  prepossessed  for  such  a  man.  But  what  is  he  saying  ? 
By  that  cheer  from  Mr.  Cobdea  and  his  Sancho,  Mr.  Bright,  he 
appears  to  have  said  something  pleasant  to  the  manufacturers. 
But  that  roar  of  delight  from  the  other  side  ?  Oh,  he  has  convulsed 
the  country  gentlemen  by  some  well-turned  compliment  to  agri- 
culture, not  as  yet  the  object  of  his  ridicule.  And  now  another 
cheer,  more  general,  is  the  reward  of  some  ]X)mpous  maxim  of  the 
public  good.  It  is  clear  the  house  has  warmed  to  him.  The 
more  kindly  they  entertain,  the  more  candid  grow  the  speaker  s 
tones,  the  more  earnest  is  he  to  do  the  best  which  the  state  of 
things  allows.  An  elaborate  statement  follows  of  the  three  courees 
open  to  him,  of  their  several  advantages  and  disadvantages,  in 
all  of  which  he  adroitly  rouses  the  prejudices  slumbering  for  a 
moment  around  him,  and  establishes  a  sympathy  with  each ;  cen- 
treing hopes  in  himself  and  setting  old  hatreds  anew  against  each 
other ;  until,  having  thus  led  the  various  parties  into  a  mental 
mdee,  he  winds  up  with  **  upon  tlie  whole,"  leading  with  pompous 
affectation  of  resolve  to  a  declaration  of  what  he  means  to  do,  which 
in  fact  comprises— in  an  artful  woof  of  phrases,  sounding  but  bodi- 
less— almost  everything  that  he  does  not  mean  to  do.  Meanwhile, 
he  has  skilfully  diverted  the  attention  of  all  from  the  real  point  at 
issue  to  their  mutual  jealousies  and  asperities.  Ten  to  one  he  sits 
down  amidst  loud  cheers,  having  uttered  much  but  avowed  nothing. 
At  times  Sir  Robert  vraa  more  than  this — ^at  limes  he  soared,  and 
was  almost  an  orator. 

Far  more  oratorical  power  belonged  to  Daniel  0*CJonnell.  You 
must  have  had  a  clear  head  and  oool  heart  not  to  be  carried  away 
when  he  spoke.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  high 
appreciation  of  O'Connell's  parliamentary  abilities.  One  day, 
while  the  Reform  Bill  was  under  discussion,  the  speeches  of  its 
friends  and  foes  were  canvassed  in  a  fisishionable  drawing-room. 
On  O'Conneirs  name  being  mentioned,  some  critic  fastidiously 
said  :  **0h,  a  broguing  Irish  fellow,  who  would  listen  to  him?  I 
always  walk  out  of  the  house  when  he  opens  his  lipa  !'*  *'  Come, 
Peel,"  said  old  Lord  Westmoreland,  *'  let  me  hear  your  opinion.'* 
**  My  opinion  candidly  is,"  replied  Sir  Robert,  'Hliat  if  1  wanted 
an  efficient  and  eloquent  advocate,  I  would  readily  give  up  all  the 
other  orators  of  whom  we  have  been  talking,  provided  I  had  with 
me  this  same  broguing  Irish  fellow."  Slieil  is  said  to  have  re- 
mai-ked  of  O'Connell,  that  '*  he  flung  a  brood  of  stunly  ideas  upon 
the  world  without  a  rag  to  cover  them."  With  a  strong  sturdy 
frame,  with  a  ready  flow  of  humour,  or  invective,  as  the  occasion 
required — with  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  if  he  were  bam- 
boozling you  all  the  while — O'Connell  was  the  beau- ideal  of  a 
l)opiilar  orator.  The  most  unyielding  audience  could  not  choose  but 
listen  when  he  spoke.  He  excelled  iu  clear  and  forcible  language, 
iu  ready  and  dexterous  reply,  and  in  bold  and  defiant  denunciations 
of  tyranny.  His  invective  was  frequently  powerful ;  it  sometimes, 
however,  degenerated  into  commonplace  personal  abuse.  Like  his 
great  countryman,  Curran,  he  was  unequal.  He  could  soar  to  the 
loftiest  heights  of  parliamentary  debate,  or  talk  down  to  the 
level  of  the  lowest  democratic  audience.  A  writer  in  the  *'  New 
Monthly,"  some  years  ago,  gave  the  best  account  of  O'Connell  we 
have  yet  seen.  He  says  ;  **  His  great  art  is  in  stating  a  question. 
He  places  it  on  the  most  invincible  ground  he  can  select ;  and  the 


iron  vigour  of  his  intellect  is  seldom  concealed  beneath  any  '^  i:^^ 
*  wreaths.     Unlike  Mr.  Stanley,  he  owes  all  the  effect  of  his  n^t  -■. 
to  his  apparent  sympathy  with  all  generous  emotions.     Wc-.  !• 
indulges  in  them  his  eye  glistens,  and  the  deep  muMc  uf  hi>  .l 
rivalled  voice  seems  to  halt  and  falter.     This  may  be  the  rt-^,  ' 
his  art — for  he  is  a  most  experienced  artibt — but  it  Las  tLe  -^jj. 
blance  of  nature.     Never,  perhajjs,  has  he  produceJ  a  mort:  U/. . 
phant  effect  over  his  audienoe  than  the  one  when,  replying  lu  1: 
Stanley,  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  he  arrested  him£»elf  end^  -l'< 
from  the  course  of  fiery  invective  on  which  he  had  prepanri  vu^;  w 
suppose  he  was  about  to  enter  :  *  But  the  right  honourable  f:^> 
man,'  said  he,  with  a  changed  and  softened  tone,    *  ha^  d^.^[>L 
that  Ireland  is  *  dear  to  him.'     I  thank  him  for  that  asvoraLt^. 
retract  whatever  I  have  said  harshly.     I  forbear  whatever  lu  r 
angry  emotion  was  about  to  rise  to  my  lips.     The  man  »b  •  *« 
tell  me  that  Ireland  is  dear  to  him,  ceasts  to  be  my  cclut 
Throughout   the   whole    hostile    majority    there   was   a    :ai..r<. 
movement ;  there  was  scarcely  a  man  among  them  who  u:i  i , 
seem  touched. 

The  mention  of  O'Connell  reminds  us  of  his  countryman,  (tt»iv^ 
Brougham,  who  must  often  have  heaitl  him,  says  :  *'  His  el'ia^.f*^ 
was  of  a  very  high  order,  all  but  of  the  very  highest,  and  it  • . 
eminently  original.     In  the  constant  sti'eam  of  a  dicTh>n  rc;>k- 
with  epigram  and  point — a  stream  on  which  floated   gTAcefoj , 
because  naturally,  flowers  of  various  hues — was  ponred  fortk  tic 
closest  reasoning,  the  most  luminous  statem^it,  the  most  i^r--^ 
sive  display  of  all  the  motives  that  could  influence,  and  of  a),  jr 
details  that  could  enlighten  his  audience.     Often,  a  different  ^trji 
was  heard,  and  it  was  declamatory  or  vehement — or  pity  wa?  : 
moved,  and  its  pathos  was  touching  as  It  was  simple — or,  ab^vr  u. 
an  adversary  sunk  in  baseness,  or  covered  with  crimes,  wa<i  t- 
punished   or  to  be  destroyed,    and  a  storm  of  the  most  ierr.-i 
invective  raged,  with  all  the  blights  of  sarcasm  and  the  thuak 
of  abuse.     The  critic,  led  away  for  the  moment,  and  unable  t* 
more  than  feel  with  the  audience,  could,  in  those  csises,  >l(^s 
came  to  reflect  and  to  judge,    find  often  nothing  to  repreb^'-d 
seldom  in  any  case  more  than  the  excess  of  epigram,   whicL  L: 
yet  become  so  natural  to  the  orator,  that  his  argument^  and  iuj 
narrative,  and  even  his  sagacious  unfolding  of  principles  sarui^ 
spontaneously  to  clothe  themselves  in  the  moist  pointed  t«n>eiies^« 
and   most  apt  and   felicitous  antithesis.      From  the  £iults  <-f  b  j 
country's  eloquence  he  was,  generally  speaking,  ii%e.     And  if  Ij 
had  some  i)eculiarity  of  outward  appearance,  as  a  low  and  awkB^&r*] 
person,   in  which  he  resembled  the  first  of  orators,   and  evc:^  'i 
manner,  in  which  he  had  not,  like  him,  made  the  defects  of  La;  'd 
yield  to  severe  culture  ;  so  had  he  an  excellence  of  the  very  hki-v: 
order,  in  which  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  left  all  the  unt:<  r  -f| 
modern  times  behind*— the  severe  abstinence  which  rests  .-ai>jr«!| 

I 

with  striking  the  decisive  blow  in  a  word  or  two,  not  weaki-iT. 
its  effects  by    re|)etition   or    expansion — and   another   exccilj*^. 
higher  still,  in  which  no  orator  of  any  age  is  his  eqxiaL  tbcti- 
and  copious  flow  of  most  prufouud,   s«\gacious,   and  ori^lniji  ]€3 
ciples,  enunciated  in  terse  and  striking,  but  appropriate  laii^'jaL^. 
To  give  an  example  of  this  hotter  peculiarity  would  be  K'.<-  a} 
and  would  occupy  more  space  ;  but  of  the  former,  it  may  If  tn  •- 
said  that  Dante  himself  never  conjured  up  a  striking,  a  patL-^t. 
and  appropriate  image  in  few^er  words  than  Mr.  Grattan  ca-pl  vf 
to  describe  his  relation  towards  Irish  independence,  wLcOt  &lln<L.. 
to  its  rise  in  1782,  and  its  fall  twenty  yean  later,   be  Atd:   1 
sat  by  its  cradle — I  followed  its  hearse  1'  " 


THE  TOAD. 


"TflK  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,"  says  Shaksp&ire,  echoing  the 
common  sentiment  of  mankind  in  all  ages  i-egarcling  this  harmless 
reptile.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  a  popular  notion 
more  deeply-rooted  than  this  of  the  venom  of  the  toad ;  and  there 
are  doubtless  many  of  our  readers  who  will  smile  with  incredulity 
when  we  tell  them  that  this  cherished  belief  has  no  foundation  in 
fact.  The  first  part  of  our  great  poet's  description  of  the  toad  does 
not  admit  of  denial ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the 


Ugliest  anltnals  breathing.  It  is  this  hideous  asiK'Ct,  Du  'I- ./  - 
that  has  led  to  the  popular  belief  in  its  malignity ;  for  ^  e  au*!  - 
such  property  ascribed  to  the  frog,  although  the  two  aniin^l-^  arv » 
nearly  allied  in  every  re3i)ect.  The  real  natural  hiBiory  f  1  • 
curious  animal,  however,  presents  so  many  interesting  pc4lLs  -  • 
we  may  easily  console  ourselv&s  for  its  destroying  our  faith  :.  >  . 
wonderful  tales  with  which  the  credulity  of  our  anctst'i- 
amused ;  but  there  is  one  story  told  by  Erasmu^    *•'  su  cur. 
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euluns,'*  to  use  Dr.  Shaw's  expression,  that  we  cannot  resist 
iii.ir  it  here,  especially  as  it  turns  upon  two  equally  singular 
ions  — xhe  venomous  nature  of  the  toad,  and  the  enmity  suppoeed 
'xist  between  the  spider  and  this  animal : — 
^  There  was  a  monk,'*  says  Brasmus,  "who  had  in  his  chamber 
&rs  bundles  of  green  rushes,  wherewithal  he  strewed  his  chamber 
his  pleasure:  it  happened  one  day,  after  dinner,  that  he  fell 
.'ep  upon  one  of  those  bandies  of  rushes,  with  his  face  upward ; 
I  while  he  thus  slept,  a  great  toad  came  and  sat  upon  his  lips, 
triding  him  in  such  ft  manner  as  his  whole  month  was  covered. 
V  when  his  fellows  saw  it,  they  were  at  their  wits*  end ;  for  to 
I  away  the  toad  was  an  unavoidable  death ;  but  to  suffer  her  to 
ad  still  upon  his  mouth  was  a  thing  more  cruel  than  death  :  and 
refore  one  of  them,  espying  a  spyder's  web  in  the  window, 
f^reiu  was  a  great  spyder,  he  aid  advice  tliat  the  monk  should  be 
ried  to  that  window,  and  laid  with  his  face  upward  right  undor- 
iih  the  spyder's  web,  which  was  presently  accomplished.  Aul 
8a.»a  as  the  spyder  saw  her  adversary  the  toad,  she  presently 
vc  her  thread;  and  descended  upon  the  toad,  at  the  first  meeting 
ereof  the  spyder  wounded  the  toad,  so  that  it  swelled  ;  and  at 
}  second  meeting  it  swelled  more ;  but  lit  the  third  time  the 
rder  killed  the  toad,  and  so  liecame  grateful  to  her.  host  which  did 
nUh  her  in  his  chamber."  This  is  wonderfully  circumstantial, 
L<idering  that  there  can  hardly  be  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole 
Tative.  However  slight  may  be  the  foundation  for -all  tliese 
,rvelluus  stories,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  history  of  the 
4  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  truth  of  an  old  proverb, 
erring  to  the  effect  of  "giving  a  dog  a  bad  name." 
Few  of  those  who  start  with  a  Sort  of  instinctive  shudder  when  the 
ul  crofitses  their  path  in  a  summer^s  evening,  are  at  all  aware  of 
e  wonderful  changes  which  this  creature  undergoes  before  reach - 
r  the  form  in  which  it  excites  their  disgust  and  abhorrence, 
iring  the  breeding  season,  the  toad,  which  at  other  periods  is  a 
rrestrial  animal,  visits  the  waters,  and  here  the  females  produce 
^reat  number  of  eggs,  which  are  arranged  in  long  strings,  look- 
ti  like  necklaces  of  black  beads  imbedded  in  jelly.  These,  when 
tched,  produce  an  animal  very  different  in  appearance  from  its 
rent  ;  furnished  with  a  broad  head,  a  long  thin  tail,  and  possess- 
;  no  traces  of  legs.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  in  this 
nditicm  the  young  toads,  like  fishes,  which  they  much  resemble, 
eathe  the  water,  through  which  they  move,  by  means  of  little 
fts  or  gills  attached  to  the  broad  head.  Presently  limbs  begin  to 
rout  from  the  little  creature,  the  hinder  ones  appearing  first,  and 
^(^n  these  are  complete,  the  tail  is  got  rid  of,  and  the  perfect  toad 
fitted  to  commence  its  existence  in  another  element.  But  for 
is  purpose  a  great  internal  change  is  also  necessary,  and  this  has 
'.u  going  on  simultaneously  with  the  alterations  in  the  external 
rm  just  described.  The  gills,  which  served  it  for  aquatic  res- 
ration,  are  useless  in  the  air,  and  accordingly  lungs  have  been 
iveloped  in  the  cavity  of  the  body,  and  the  temporary  breathing 
>paratus  is  at  last  dispensed  with  as  no  longer  necessary.  But 
though  no  longer  an  inhabitant  of  the  water,  the  toad  always 
mains  in  moist  situations ;  continued  exposure  to  a  dry  atmo* 
(here  would,  in  fact,  soon  be  fatal  to  its  existence.  The  experi- 
(Qts  of  Dr.  Townson  show  that  these  creatures  require  the 
resence  of  a  great  deal  of  moisture  in  their  bodies  ;  in  some 
stances  he  found  that  more  than  one-third  of  their  weight  was 
•tt  by  transpiration  when  left  in  dry  air  for  a  day  or  two,  and  that 
ley  recorered  it  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  when  placed  in 
ater.  They  are  commonly  met  with  in  our  gardens  and  fields, 
it  not  unfrequently  find  their  way  into  cellars,  where  they  have 
jen  known  to  live  for  years.  Unlike  the  frog,'  whose  jumping 
otion  must  be  familiar  to  every  one,  the  toad,  from  the  compara- 
ve  fthortness  of  its  hind  legii,  can  only  crawl,  and  this  not  very 
f^^ant  mode  of  jjrogression  has  no  doubt  assisted  greatly  in  pro- 
iicin;;  that  feeling  of  aversion  towards  this  animal  to  which  we 
ive  already  alluded.  Its  food  consists  entirely  of  insects  and 
nrms,  and  it  never  touches  an  insect  unless  it  be  in  motion.  Dr. 
oA'nfion  tells  us  that  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  get  a 
favourite"  toad  of  his  to  feed  during  the  winter  upon  a  large 
lOck  of  dead  flies  which  he  had  collected  for  its  support,  was  by 
reathing  gently  upon  them  when  lying  before  the  creature,  and 
wan  it  immediately  seized  and  devoured  thenv^ 


It  is  assisted  in  the  capture  of  animals,  which  one  would  imagine 
might  have  set  the  toad  at  defiance  through  their  mere  activity,  by  a 
very  curious  arrangement  of  the  tongue.  On  this  subject,  we  can  - 
not  do  better  than  quote  the  remarks  of  Professor  Bell: — **'The 
toad,  when  about  to  feeJ,"  says  the  Professor,  '*  remains  motionless, 
with  its  eyes  turned  directly  forward  upon  the  object,  and  the  head 
a  little  inclined  towards  it,  and  in  this  attitude  it  remains  until 
the  insect  moves,  when,  with  a  stroke  like  lightning,  the  tongue  is 
thrown  forward  upon  the  victim,  which  is  instantly  drawn  into  the 
mouth.  So  rapid  is  tliis  movement,  that  it  requires  some  little 
pnictice  as  well  as  close  observation  to  distinguish  the  different 
motions  of  the  tongue.  This  organ  is  Constructed  as  in  the  frog, 
being  folded  back  upon  itself;  and  the  under  surface  of  the  tip 
being  imbued  with  a  viscid  mucous  secretion,  the  insect  is  secured 
by  its  adhesive  quality.  When  the  prey  is  taken,  it  is  slightly 
pressed  by  the  margins  of  the  jaw ;  but  as  this  seldom  kills  it, 
unless  it  be  a  soft,  tender  lana,  it  is  generally  swallowed  alive ; 
and  I  have  often  seen  the  muscles  of  the  toad's  sides  twitch  in  a 
very  curious  manner,  from  the  tickling  movements  of  a  hard  coleop- 
terous insect  in  the  stomach." 

Still  more  extraordinary  are  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of 
this  animaVs  being  found  completely  enclosed  in  stone,  trees,  and 
other  localities,  where  they  must,  in  all  probability,  have  remained 
for  years  in  a  condition  of  almost  total  deprivation  of  all  the  neces- 
saries of  existence.  In  fact,  in  many  cases,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  creatures  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  would 
lea4l  one  to  infer  that  they  had  been  living  without  food,  air,  or 
m3isturo ;  but  these  stories  must  be  received  with  some  allowance 
for  exaggerations  naturally  induced  by  the  tendency  of  human 
nature  unconsciously  to  make  the  most  of  any  marvellous  fact  which 
falls  itnder  its  notice.  We  are  told  that  toads  have  been  discovered 
imbedded  in  masses  of  stone,  or  in  growing  trees,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  preclude  ^le  access  of  air ;  and,  of  course,  in  such  cases,  the 
creature  would  find  it  perfectly  impossible  to  obtain  a  particle  of 
food  during  its  solitary  confinement.  But,  to  use  the  words  of 
Professor  Bell : — ''To  believe  that  a  toad  enclosed  within  a  mass  of 
clay,,  or  other  similar  substance,  shall  exist  wholly  without  air  and 
food  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  at  length  be  liberated  alive,  and 
capable  of  crawling,  on  the  breaking  up  of  its  matrix,  now  become 
a  solid  rock,  is  certainly  a  demand  upon  our  credulity  which  few 
would  be  ready  to  answer!"  We  must  certainly  in  these  cases 
adopt  Dr.  Shaw's  opinion,  that  much  of  the  incredible  in  these 
stories  is  owing  to  "  neglect  of  minute  attention  at  the  moment  to 
the  surrounding  parts  of  the  spot  where  it  was  discovered." 
Deduction  made  for  all  this  exaggeration,  however,  enough  still 
remains  to  excite  our  surprise ;  for  the  fact  of  toads  having  been 
found  alive  in  situations  where  even  the  air  necessary  for  their 
respiration  would  find  some  difficulty  in  penetrating,  rests  upon  t-oo 
good  authority  to  admit  of  any  doubt. 

The  toad  appeara  to  be  rather  a  long-lived  animal  ;  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  being  assigned  as  its  ordinary  period  of  existence, 
whilst  Pennant  mentions  a  pet  toad,  which  lived  forty  years  under 
some  steps  in  a  garden,  and  even  then  its  days  appear  to  have  been 
shortened  by  injuries  done  it  by  a  tame  raven,  which  probably 
thought  it  an  excellent  stroke  of  policy  to  get  rid  of  a  rival  and 
fill  his  belly  at  the  same  time.  During  the  winter  it  becomes 
torpid,  retiring  into  some  hollow  tree,  or  under  large  stones, 
where  it  remains  until  the  genial  influence  of  spring  recalls  it  to 
activity  and  love.  It  changes  its  skin  annually  ;  and  this  process, 
according  to  Professor  Bell,  is  attended  by  some  curious  circum- 
stances. The  skin  splits  down  the  middle  of  the  back  and  belly, 
into  two  halves,  which  are  gradually  worked  off  by  the  twitching  of 
the  animal's  sides  and  the  action  of  its  legs.  When  the  whole 
skin  is  fairly  off,  the  creature  rolls  it  up  into  a  little  bnll  with 
its  fore  feet,  puts  it  into  its  mouth  and  swallows  it  at  a  gulp. 

Two  species  of  toad  are  found  in  this  country — the  comra  n  toad 
(Bafo  vidgarisSj  which  is  to  be  met  with  almost  anywhere,  and  the 
Natter- Jack  toad  {Bufo  calamita),  which  is  f^ir  less  generally  dis- 
tributed. The  preceding  statements  apply  especially  to  jhe  former 
species,  although  the  Natter-Jack  resembles  it  in  most  respects. 
The  common  toad  is  usually  of  a  brownish  colour,  with  the  belly  of 
a  paler  or  yellowish  tint.  The  skin  is  covere<l  with  warts  in  which 
(ure  situstted  the  organs  thi^t  secrete  the   cutaneous   exudfstioa 
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TUB  COHHOl'  10AD   (bVtO  VULOAEtS).        THE  KATTBR-JACK  TOAD   (BtJfO  CALAHITA). 

already  refcrrcd  lo.     Tbe  eyeii  eicerfingljbtsntjful.     The  Natter-  large  Bpedmen  ol  the  Katter-Jack,  and  a  Bmall  Epecimfo  f-i  U. 

Jack  U  alsi)  trown,  douJed  with  dull  olire,  and  a  jellow  line  mn>  common  toail.     To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  ijriiportions  'if  fiJi- 

dovD  the  middle  bf  the  bock.     Our  engraving  coataiDB  representa-  grown    iadiTiduala   of    the   two   Epecies.    tlie   tiiea   unghl    )■>  !• 

liou  of  both  Bpecies,  but  tbe  artist  ha»  noiortunittel;  selcctad  n  rtTeisail.                                                                                         J 
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JOHN     HUNTER. 


he  liiatorj  of  the  parwit  of  kaowledge  under  UIHlcallies,  Juha 
iter  has  very  spproprintely  a  place.  He  waa  «  rare  eiftmpU  of 
It  iuduatry  and  penereniDoe  can  ocoampliab — of  nieceu  achieTsd 
.pnratively  late  in  life.  He  Wks  not  brought  up  to  bis  pro- 
ion  ;  he  entered  it  late.  He  began  hii  education  when  the 
'inpliiihed  youth  of  our  medical  schools  are  finishing  tliHra ;  but 
persevered,  and  won  tor  himself  an  immortal  name. 
ohn  tlunter,  the  ynungert  of  ten  children,  iras  l>ora  in  tiit  begin- 
f  "f  the  Ust  century,  at  Long  Calderwood,  Lanark,  Scotland. 


taking  thirty  drops  of  landanom.  From  school,  haYing  aequind 
but  little  information,  Hunter  remored  to  QloagoT,  vhere  he  lived 
with  bis  brother-in-law,  a  cabinet-maker.  But  his  brother-in-law 
havin;{  failed,  Huuter  waa  again  thrown  upon  the  world.  For- 
tunately his  brother  William  liod  acquired  Bome  repntation  in 
London  na  a  teacher  of  anatomy.  To  him  he  wrote,  requesting  that 
he  would  allow  him  to  come  to  London  on  a  visit,  making,  at  the 
same  time,  an  oSer  to  be  his  aa»itant  in  hia  asalomiokl  researches, 
or.  ifthat  propoaol  should  not  be  oreeiited,  eipresaing  a  wish  to  go 


lIiBbtherwasasmalllandedproprielor,anuonbiBdeath,wbichhap-  into  the  army.  His  brother  sent  him  a  kind  inTitation,  wid  he 
peoed  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  John  seeroa  to  have  been  left  to  do 
oa  he  pleased.  If  ever  a  boy  stood  n  fiiir  chance  uf  being  ruined,  it 
HAS  be.  He  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school,  but  not  having  a 
tarn  for  languages,  and  being  spoilt  by  indulgence,  he  negltcted  his 
studies  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  country  amuse- 
ments. Afterniuda  he  felt  the  consequences  of  this  neglect  acutely. 
Giving  lectures  w.ia  always  particularly  uupleanant  to  him.  It  was 
witli  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  speak  in 
public.     Ha  never  delivered  the  first  lecture  of  his  course  without 


reached  London  in  September,  171S. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  difference  between  a  niccessful 
and  an  unsuccessful  man  in  life  is,  that  the  one  misses  his  oppor- 
tunities while  the  other  improves  them-  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  Hunter.  His  brother,  who  was  aniious  to  form  some  opinion  of 
his  talents  for  anatomy,  gave  him  an  arm  to  dissect  for  the  muscles, 
with  the  necessary  directions  as  to  how  it  was  lo  be  done,  and  be 
found  the  performance  such  as  greatly  eiceeded  his  eipeolation. 
Hunter  was  next  employed  in  a  dissection  ot  a  mor«  difSmlt  Datura. 
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This  was  an  arm  in  which  all  the  arteries  were  injected,  i^nd  these  as 
well  as  the  muscles  were  to  be  exposed  and  preserved.  The  way  in 
which  this  was  done  gave  his  brother  so  much  satisfaction,  that  he  at 
once  declared  that  his  brother  would  become  a  good  anatomist  and 
that  he  should  not  want  for  employment.  Henceforth  Hunter  laboured 
at  anatomy  unremittingly.  In  the  summer  of  1749  Hr.  Gheselden, 
at  the  request  of  his  brother,  Br.  Hunter,  permitted  him  to  attend 
at  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  there  he  learnt  the  elements  of  surgei?. 
The  following  winter  he  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  assist  bis  brother 
by  teaching  dissection  to  his  pupils.  In  the  summer  of  1750  Mr. 
Hunter  again  attended  the  hospital  at  Chelsea.  In  1751  he 
became  a  pupil  at  St.  Bartholomew's.  The  following  summer  he 
went  to  Scotland,  and  brought  up  his  sister  Dorothea;  and  in  1753 
entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford.  In 
1754  he  became  a  surgeon's  pupil  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  where 
he  continued  during  the  summer  months ;  and  in  1756  was  appointed 
house  surgeon.  He  had  previously  become  a  partner  with  his 
brother  in  lecturing.  All  tliis  time  he  worked  unremittingly  at 
anatomy.  With  the  view  better  to  understand  the  human 
structure,  he  extended  his  researches  amongst  the  inferior  animals, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  collection  in  comparative  anatomy. 
So  eagerly  did  he  attach  himself  to  this  pursuit,  th'at  he  sought  by 
every  means  in  his  power  the  ox>portunity  of  prosecuting  it  with 
advantage.  He  applied  to  the  keejier  of  wild  beasts  in  the  Tower 
for  the  bodies  of  those  which  died  there,  and  he  made  similar 
applications  to  the  keepers  of  traveflirilg  menageries.  He  purchased 
all  rare  animals  that  came  in  his  way,  and  these,  with  such  others 
as  were  presented  to  him  by  l»is  fiiends,  he  entrusted  to  the  show- 
men to  keep  till  they  died,  the  better  to  encourage  them  to  assist  in 
his  labours.  His  fondness  for  animals  made  liim  keep  several  of 
different  kinds  in  his  house,  which,  by  attention,  he  made  familiar 
with  him.  Occasionally,  however,  this  familiarity  was  attended 
with  danger,  as  in  the  following  instance  related  by  his  biographer, 
Sir  Everard  Home : — "Two  leopards,  which  were  kept  chained  in  an 
outhouse,  had  broken  fh>in  their  confinement  and  got  into  the  yard 
among  some  dogs,  which  they  immediately  attacked.  The  howling 
thus  produced  alarmed  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Hunter  ran 
into  the  yard  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  found  one  of  them 
getting  up  the  wall  to  make  his  escape,  and  the  other  surrounded 
by  dogs.  He  immediately  laid  hold  of  ihrna  both  and  carried  them 
back  to  their  den ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  secured,  and  he  had 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  risk  of  his  own  situation,  he  was  so  much 
agitated  that  he  was  in  danger  of  fainting." 

In  1760,  Hunter's  health  was  so  much  impaired  by  cKcesslve 
attention  to  his  pursuits,  that  he  was  advised  to  go  abroad,  con- 
sumptive symptoms  having  made  their  appearance.  In  October  of 
that  year,  Mr.  Adair,  Inspector-general  of  Hospitals,  appointed 
him  a  surgeon  on  the  staff,  and,  in  the  following  spring,  he  went 
with  the  army  to  Delleisle.  Hunter  served,  while  the  war  continued, 
as  senior  surgeon  on  the  staff,  both  in  Belleisle  and  Portugal,  till  the 
year  1763  ;  and  in  that  period  acquired  a  knowledge  of  gun-shot 
wounds,  on  which  he  wrote  a  treatise,  published  after  his  death. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  settled  in  London,  where,  not  finding 
the  emoluments  from  his  half-pay  and  private  practice  sufficient  to 
support  him,  he  taught  practical  anatomy  and  operative  surgery 
for  many  years.  In  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  practice,  from 
1768  to  1774,  his  income  never  exceeded  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
But  it  gradually  improved.  In  1778  it  exceeded  that  sum ;  and  for 
several  years  before  his  death  it  was  five  thousand  a  year — the  year 
before  his  death  it  was  more.  No  sooner  had  Hunter  come  back  to 
England,  than  he  returned,  with  unabated  ardour,  to  the  study  of 
comparative  anatomy  ;  and,  as  his  experiments  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  in  a  large  town,  he  purchased  for  that  puipose  a  piece  of 
l^round  near  Brompton,  at  a  place  called  Earl's  Court,  on  which  he 
built  a  house.  We  have  already  related  an  anecdote  connected 
with  this  retreat.  His  collection  of  birds  and  animals  here  was 
very  extensive  ;  but  his  familiar  study  of  them  and  their  habits 
was  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  always  unaccompanied  with 
danger.  The  fiercer  animals  were  those  to  which  he  was  most 
partial ;  and  he  had  several  of  the  bull  kind  from  different  parts 
of  the  world."  Among  these  was  a  beautiful  small  bull  he  had 
received  from  the  queen,  with  which  he  used  to  wrestle  in  play  and 
entertain  himself  with  its  exertions  in  its  own  defence.    In  one  of 


these  contests  the  bull  overpowered  him  and  threw  him  down;  a 
h.ad  not  one  of  the  servants  accidentally  come  by  and  frightent^i  it 
animal  away,   this  frolic  would,   most  probably,   have    o  st   L.i 
his  life. 

In  1767,  Hunter  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Soviet  v.     H  • 
desire  for  improvement  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  vhich  mk  ; 
assist  him  in  his  researches,  led  him  at.tiiis  time  to  propose  t"  j.. 
George  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Cuming,  an  eminent  mcchanjc,  that  tl  ^% 
should  adjourn  from  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Sodcty  u>  *ia- 
coffee-house,  and  discuss  such  subjects  as  were   ecmneeted  -^A' 
science.     This  society  compriseil  several  eminent  men,  sneh  as  n- 
Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.   Maskelyne,  Mr.  Watts    jf  Br- 
mingham,  and  others.     In  1768.  Hunter  became  a  member  af  tf 
College  of  Surgeons;  and,  in  the  year  following,  was  electe*!  «:-   f 
the  surgeons  of  St.  George's  Hospital.     In  1771,  his  trfiTiiL*    . 
"The  Natural  History  of  the  Teeth "  was  published  ;  and  in  J-.  - 
of  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Home.      The  exi»3.-*    i 
his  pursuits  had  been  so  great,  that  it  was  not  till  several  yr•l-^ 
after  his  first  engagement  with  this  lady  that  his  sffairs  cox:]''  > 
:^ufficiently  arranged  to  admit  of  his  marrying.     In  a  short  iamt  :i'. 
private  character  and  professional   reputation  advanf-cd   raji*  h. 
His  family  also  began  to  increase  ;  but  still  as  much  time  and  m- !' 
money  than  ever  were  devoted  to  his  collection.     The  whole  -u  • 
of  the  best  rooms  in  his  house  were  occupied  by  !iis  preparat*- 1  >. 
and  he  dedicated  his  mornings,  from  sunrise  to  eight,  entirely  * 
his  iavourite  pursuits.     In  the  winter  of  1773  be  fiirmerl  u  t»1. 
of  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  principles  of  surjr.n. 
with  a  view  of  laying  before  the  public  his  own  opinions  (m  tl  : 
subject.     In  the  winter  he  read  his  lectures  gratis  to  tiie  pQ|i]<  { 
St.  George's  Hospital,  and  in  1775  gave  a  course  for  monej.  u|n 
the  same  terms  as  the  other  professors.      In  1/76,   Hunur  «i> 
appointed  surgeon- extraordinary  to  his  Majesty.      Other  hoQ<<a:> 
were  heaped  upon  him.     Learned  sodeties  at  Edinburgh,  Gotten- 
burg,  Paris,  and  America,  enrolled  1dm  amongst  their  member: . 
and  in  1792  he  was  appointed  snrgeon-general  to  the  army;  he  Ld 
previously  been  deputy.     And  then  came  the  end.     Hunter  died  .f 
angina  pectoris,  in   the  65th  year  of  his  age^  on  October  16:'r, 
1798.       When  in  his  usual  state  of  health,    he  vent  to  St. 
George*s  Hospital,  and  meeting  with  some  things  wliich  initak. 
his  mind,  he  went  into  the  next  room  ;    turning  round  U>  >.-.- 
of  the  physicians  of  the  hospital,    he  gave  a   deep  gruan  asl 
dropped  down  dead.      He  was  buried  in  the  parish   ehurt*b  >: 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields. 

Hunter  was  of  a  short  stature,  uncommonly  strong  and  a*i:^t, 
and  capable  of  great  bodily  exertion.  His  countenance  w^^  an  - 
mated  and  open,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  dee^dy  impr^^-  • 
with  thoughtfulness.  When  his  portrait  was  shown  to  Lavat^^r,  !»> 
said, ' '  That  man  thinks  for  himself. "  In  his  youth,  writes  Sir  £  rtr  r  J 
Home,  he  was  cheerful  in  his  disposition,  and  entered  into  y^Mtl f ! 
follies  with  others  of  the  same  age  ;  but  wine  never  agreed  with  hH 
stomach,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  dramk  noih  -u- 
but  water.  His  temper  was  warm  and  impatient.  His  disposti  r 
was  candid  and  free  from  reserve.  His  mind  was  perpetually  ol  li^r 
alert.  He  used  to  say  it  fatigued  him  to  be  long  in  a  mixed  com^sLj, 
which  did  not  admit  of  connected  conversation,  more  partienbHr 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  He  required  less  relax^t* 
than  most  other  men,  seldom  sleeping  more  than  four  hours  b  tl' 
night,  though  almost  an  hour  afber  dinner. 

In  his  writings  Hunter  displays  extraordinary  powers.   One  of  L.> 
most  important  papers  was  th'it  on  the  muscularity  of  arteries  I-' ' 
his  grand  discovery  was  that  of  the  life  of  the  blood.     More  th&o  •  < 
most  men  is  it  true  of  Hunter,  that  his  works  yet  live.     HL-  <  .- 
lection  of  comparative  anatomy  was  purchased  by  the  English  (or 
liament  for  £15,000.  Tliis  collection  must  be  considered  as  thi'  ins' 
object  of  Hunter's  life,   and  as  a  surprising  proof  of  Lis  takniv 
assiduity,  and   lalioiir.     It  is  an  attempt  to  expose   to  vie^  t^ 
gradations  of  nature,  from  the  most  simple  state  in  whirL  I/- 
found  to  exist,  up  to  the  most  perfect  and  most  complex  rf  f 
animal  creation — man  himself.     Hunter,  by  means  of  prti»irai>  '* 
was  enabled  to  preserve  the  parts  of  different  animal  hjclit- 1 
tended  for  similar  uses,  so  that  the  varions  links  in  the  ohaio  .^ 
readily  followed  and  clearly  understood.     This  collection  U  at 
ranged  according  to  the  subjects  thej  are  intended  to  illujEtrat 
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Kicli  are  placed  in  the  following  order  : — first,  paiis  constituted 
r  luotioQ  ;  secondly,  parts  essential  to  animals  respecting  their 
in  internal  economy ;  thirdly,  parts  superadded  for  parts  con- 
vtc-d  with  external  objects  ;  and  fourthly,  parts  for  the  propaga- 
•u  of  the  species  and  maintenance  or  support  of  the  young. 
Hunter's  museum  was  offered  to  the  College  of  Physicians, 
liicJi  declined  the  trust.  It  was  then  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
liege  of  Snrgeons,  Lincoln's-inn^fields,  London,  where  it  is  open 
tlie  inspection  of  the  public  during  the  aftenioons  of  Monday, 
tfiuesday,  and  Friday.  The  corporation  has  enlarged  the 
iii>eum,  insitituted  professorships  for  the  illustration  of  it,  and  is 
w  forming  a  library.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  collection  is 
lit  in  the  area  of  the  gi'eat  room,  consisting  of  upwards  of  2,000 
iparations,  which  were  the  result  of  Mr.  Hunter's  experiments  on 
e  inferior  animals,  and  of  his  researches  in  morbid  human 
atomy.  All  these  originally  were  arranged  as  illustrative  of  his 
rttires.  The  first  division  alone,  in  support  of  his  theory  of 
ilammation,  contiiins  602  preptarations.  Those,  illustrative  of 
e<>i1ic  diseases,  amount  to  1,084.  There  are  besides,  652  dried 
ecimeus,  consisting  of  diseased  joints,  bones,  and  arteries.  On  the 
or  there  is  a  very  fine  collection  of  the  skeletons  of  man  and  other 
imals  ;  **  and  if  the  council  of  the  college,"  says  the  writer  of  the 
'e  of  Hunter,  in  the  Gallery  of  Portraits,  '  *  continue  to  augment  this 
lltvtion  with  the  sauie  liberal  spirit  which  they  have  hitherto 
own,  it  will  be  creditable  to  the  nation."  The  osteological  speci- 
ens  amount  to  1,936.  But  the  most  interesting  portion — we 
iglit  say,  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  in  Europe  to  a 
viV-sophical  and  inquiring  mind — is  that  which  extends  along  the 
liule  j^allery  :  there  the  glory  of  his  system  shines.  Let  us  take  one 
nail  Cimpartnient  in  order  to  understand  it.  "Suppose,"  says  the 
riter  we  have  already  quoted,  **  it  is  wished  to  learn  the  im- 
)rt.iiice  of  the  stomach  in  the  animal  economy.  The  first  object 
reaonted  to   us  is  a  hyatid,*an  animal,  as  it  were,  all  stomach — 


being  a  simple  sac  with  an  exterior  absorbing  surface.     Here  ve 
have  the  polypus,  with  a  stomach  opening  by  one  orifice,  and  no 
superadded  organ.     Next  in  order  is  the  leech,  in  which  we  see  the 
beginning  of  a  complexity  of  structure.     Then  advancing  to  crea- 
tures in  which  the  stomach  is  complex,  we  find  the  single  mem- 
branous  stomach  ;    then  the  stomach    with   a  crop  attached  to 
macerate  and  prepare  the  food  for  digestion ;  then  a  ruminating 
stomach  ;  and  finally,   all  the  appended   organs  necessary  in  the 
various  classes  of  animals."     When  Hunter  died,  the  museum  con- 
8i8te<l  of  70,000  preparations,    and   was  said  to  have  cost  him 
£10,000.     Hunter  began  the  catalogue  several  years  before  hi:i 
death.     He  bequeathed  to  the  world  nineteen  folio  volumes  of 
MS.  materials,  written  either  by  himself  or  at  his  dictation,  and, 
there  is  little  doubt,  of  the  most  valuable  kind.     More  MSS.  were 
burnt  by  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  £.  Home,  for  no  other  apparent 
reason  than  that  Sir  Everard  feared  his  own  plagiarisms  from 
Hunter's  MSS.  would  be  discovered.     Thus  an  irreparable  injury 
has  been  done  to  Hunter's  fame.      **  Every  year,"  writes  one,  *'a8 
his  museum  is  more  closely  studied,  proves  that  Hunter  had  been 
well  aware  of  facts,  for  the  discov&'i/  of  which  other  observers  have 
since  his  death  received  the  honour."     Happily,  however.  Hunter's 
fame  has  8ui*vived  even  so  scandalous  an  iict.     Every  year  there  is 
a  gi'and  day  at  Lincoln' s-inn -fields.      Waniors  and  statesmen-  - 
poets  and  artists — men  of  celebrity  in  every  walk  of  life,  are  found 
among  the  audience.     The  president  is  the  orator.     Referring  to 
the  fitness  of  the  day  for  tlie  subject-  the  14th  of  Februarj',  and 
the  birthday  of  Juhn  Hunter — he  proceeds,  in  a  notice  of  his  life,  to 
show  what  the  college  and  the  profession  and  the  world  owe  to 
this  illustrious  man.     Surely  no  more  fitting  place  could  be  found 
for  such  a  theme.     Under  the  bust  of  Wren,  in  St.  Paul't',  we  read, 
"6't  inMiumentum  requii-is  civcunupice.^^     Under  the  portrait  of 
Hunter  in  Linooln's-inn-fields  the  same  might  be  written.     Every- 
thing around  speaks  of  Hunter's  talent,  energy,  and  ix)wer. 


ROMAN  MONUMENTS  AT  TUBBIA. 


L'RBiA  is  one  of  the  principal  points  of  interest  in  the  doubtful  and 
Lsputed  territory  between  Nice  and  Monaco.  On  leaving  the  village 
e  begin  to  descend ;  Monaco  lies  diicctly  below,  and  looking  upon  it 
om  the  terrace  of  Turbia,  we  feel  almost  inclined  to  take  a  leap 
owuwards ;  but  it  would  lie  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  for  the  perpen- 
ioular  height  is  more  than  1,500  feet.  The  path  is  cut  like  a  s^tair- 
li^e  in  tliis  awful  declivity,  and  if  this  is  the  ancient  way,  as  it 
hilars  to  be,  modern  progress  has  judged  well ;  for,  commencing  at 
lie  same  point  as  this  frightful  break-ntck  path,  there  is  a  fine  post- 
»a'l,  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  descending  so  gradually 
»warils  It^ily,  that  it  only  reaches  the  plain  at  the  distance  of  three 
:ii:ni?s.  As  at  the  extremity  of  the  mountain,  bilow  which  Nice 
s  >ituute<l,  the  eye  li overs  over  France,  so  here  Italy,  with  its 
uhV,  its  windings,  its  hills,  and  its  mounta'n.«,  lies  spread  out 
ijfnre  us.  When  the  atmosphere  ii  sufficiently  clear,  we  may  dis- 
iugui>h  Cur.-uca,  and  the  jaj-'gtd  peaks  of  the  Apennines  beyond 
n'Doa,  stretched  out  afar  u])on  the  horizon.  Most  striking  is  tiiis 
l.>rious  spectacle :  it  seems  evident  that  we  here  pass  from  one 
onntiy  to  another. 

Tradition  would  make  it  appear  that  it  was  upon  the  very  { oil  of 
Turbia  that  Augustus  vanquislied  the  people  of  the  Alps,  and,  in 
Act,  the  possession  of  this  decisive  Bix>t  seems  wortliy  of  dispute. 
But  we  imagine,  that  even  had  not  Turbia  been  the  theatre  of  war, 
*.s  towering  position,  which  rendei-ed  it  visible  from  the  coast  of 
?r.vuce  as  well  as  from  the  coast  of  Italy,  would  have  sufficed  to 
Itieriuine  the  conquerors  to  erect  there  tlie  trophy  of  their  victory. 
iVe  know  very  little  of  this  war  of  the  Alps,  which  nevertheless 
ba'l  such  inipoi'tant  results,  since  it  confirmed  the  Koaia:i  dominion 
in  these  countries.  Historians  are  singularly  laconic  on  the  subject, 
ivnitouiuj*,  in  hb  *'Life  of  Augustus,"  merely  says:  *'He  sub- 
jn^'atcd  the  Alpine  nations."  Appian  says  :  "He  subdued  l»y  force 
Ul  the  barbarous  and  warlike  nations  which  inhabit  the  suniiuits  of 
tlic  Al])s."  We  find  that  this  war  was  concluded  in  the  year  of 
Rome  739,  or  «.c.  14.  Several  witnesses  show  that  Auguntus  was 
a&>isted  by  Drusos,  Tiberius,  and  Yarro.    It  may  be  conceive<l  that 


a  war  which  involved  all  the  population  of  the  mounUiins,  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Durance,  would  be  very  uncertain,  and  require 
several  campaigns.  The  war  itself  was  a  natural  cmsequence  of 
the  extension  of  the  empire  by  the  conquests  of  Julius  Csesar. 
Iwome  could  no  longer  tolerate  independent  nations  between  the 
two  Gauls,  nor  that  this  communication  should  be  long  exposed  to 
the  turbulence  of  the  mountaineers.  It  is  astonishing  that,  having 
been  mistress  of  Provence  so  long,  she  should  have  delaye<l  until 
now  to  reduce  Liguria  to  obedience.  Perhaps,  with  its  traditions 
of  imticnec  and  perseverance,  the  senate  had  judged  it  >wise  to 
attend  first  to  the  uiost  imporUvnt.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Appiau. 
"  I  think,  '  baid  he,  "  that  the  state  is  anxious  first  of  all  to  secure 
to  Rome  the  right  of  passage  through  the  Alj^s." 

However  that  may  be,  we  learn  from  Dion,  that  in  order  to  pre- 
serve to  posterity  the  memory  of  this  great  event,  the  senate  com- 
manded thc'ercction  of  a  monument  upon  the  summit  of  the  A]{)s ; 
and  Pliny  has  preserved  to  us  the  inscription  iu  full  which  was 
placed  upon  it.  This  monument  is  the  tower  of  Turbia.  Too  much 
injured  by  the  barbarians  to  claim  any  interest  as  a  specimen  of 
art,  it  is,  nevertheless,  interesting  to  study.  Who  could  gaze  upon 
the.se  crumbling  stones — the  infinite  eea  stretching  out  before  him, 
the  horizon  of  France  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  that  of  Italy — 
and  feel  no  interest  in  I'efiectmg  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  past, 
which  predict  so  many  for  the  future  ? 

The  monument  has  undergone  such  metamorphoses,  not  only 
from  the  hand  of  destruction,  but  also  from  change  of  use,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  idea,  from  its  present  condition,  of 
what  it  must  have  been  originally.  It  now  consists  of  an  enormous 
mass,  which  ap))ears  to  have  been  formerly  a  quadrangle  :  it  is 
surmounted  by  a  tower  which  has  been  cut  tlirough  the  centre,  and 
only  one  half  left  standing.  It  is  only  in  the  lower  structure  that 
the  hand  of  the  primitive  architect  is  to  be  discovered  :  not  only 
the  construction  of  the  tower,  but  the  embrasures  which  orown  the 
summit,  indioite  it  a  work  of  the  middle  ages.  We  have,  in  fact, 
the  witness  of  historians  to  prove  that  the  monument  upon  which 
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the  bM-bariMtB,  bj  i 


ra;  of  revenge,  vers  pleased  to  iuflict  the 
kt  rlianged  into  a  faiireu  in  the  time  of 
the  Gnelphs  and  Qhibellines.  Thns  cren  its  greatness,  wbieh 
would  Bcem  to  have  bees  its  guuiuitee  against  the  iLction  of  time, 
became  the  principal  caese  of  its  roin.  We  find  in  the  "  Nouvean 
ThMtre  dn  Pifmont  et  do  In  Savoie,"  prluted  at  tlie  commencement 
of  Uie  eighteenth  century,  a  fine  engraying  of  this  curious  fortresa  ; 
bat  it  would  be  difficult  to  diatinguiEli  there  any  tnce  of  ita  an- 
tiqoitj.  The  qiiadrwigular  structuro  has  been  simplified  bo  as  to 
farm  the  base  of  a  rampart,  from  the  four  angles  of  wliicli  spring 
qoadrangnbr  turrets,  and  a  circular  tower  crowns  the  whole- 
Long  the  lubject  of  dispnte  between  tbe  rival  parties,  this  ritadel 
was  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Marshal 
Villien,  upon  the  iDBtigation  of  the  Prince  of  Mooaeo,  the  frontJera 
of  vhoM  territories  it  threntened.  Sut  theee  remains  Mill  shed 
over  the  cunntry  a  rsy  of  the  past,  and  preserve  there  the  great 
name  of  Borne. 

After  examining  the  ruins  aUll  rem:uning  on  the  spot,'  or  ECat- 
tered  over  the  vilhige,  and  comjBring  them  with  the  account  of  it 
iS  authors,  it  nmj  be  conjectured,  that  the  moau- 


IfUieheipof  rubWsh^hiehhasaocuniuLiied  ■iflmBd  tie  »r« 
ment  were  thoroughly  ciamined,  no  doubt  some  import""*  ratta 
would  be  found ;  for,  although  the  stitnes  hare  been  bn*en.  ttr 
have  not  been  taken  away.  A«  for  the  inscription,  llie  ■d/oci; 
representation  will  show  i.hat  remains  of  it.  What  ta»  bec-««  J 
the  other  fragmratsl  Bedooed  to  the  ccmditJoa  of  bnUding-ifcTWf, 
they  serve  perhaps  for  walls  to  other  rained  houteo,  «*>e  owoen  il 
which  were  not  ambidons  of  affiiing  white  marble  to  their  doorwij, 
Probsbly  also  the  stones  of  the  arch,  upon  which  no  letters  ui 
visible,  would,  it  reversed,  bring  to  light  the  Tetouiadei  r,f  it, 
inscription.  It  wonld,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  Uie  city  of  Nif-  ii 
remove  these  stonea,  and  place  them  in  the  HDsenm  llbi»t7 ;  bi 
to  ne  their  present  situation  seems  to  full  of  inatmctioo.  Hut  w 
Hhouhl  regret  to  tee  them  removed. 

Aided  by  the  teit  of  Pliny,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  v«lne  i 
each  frsgnieat  presented  to  us  by  this  doorway.  The  princip"!  pari 
beloncs  to  the  first  and  second  tines  of  the  list  of  Tmiiqoi»lit. 
nstiona  :— "Genlea  Alpintedevicta  :  Trumpilini,  Camani,"  rtf.  Wi 
read  uiion  tho  stone  ovir  the  left  pillar  the  lower  part  of  "  Alpi,"  yrf 
ceded  by  an  s,  the  Dnil  letter  of  "Oenlcs,"  and  abore  that— fa 


ment  oonaisted  of  a  quadrangle  surrounded  by  Dune  columns, 
adorned  wilh  statues  of  the  lieutennnls  of  Augustus,  and  those  of 
the  vanquished  barbariaos,  and  enrmaunte<l  by  a  cotoEsnl  image  of 
the  emperor. 

H.  P.  Buyer,  a  Frenchman,  who  visited  Turbia  in  1085,  relates 
that  bs  discovered  in  the  enclosure  of  the  fbrtroa  a  colossal  head 
of  Augustus,  terribly  mutilated,  but  sufficiently  preserved  to 
allow  him  to  take  its  measurement,  from  which  he  calculated 
that  the  entire  figure  must  haxo  bejn  tiventy-eight  feet  in  height. 
He  discovered  also  the  upper  part  of  the  torso,  and  studied  it 
Huffidently  to  deliver  a  dissertetion  npon  the  costume.  He  sup- 
posed that  the  rest  of  the  statue  hod  been  cut  away  to  fnrui^ 
material  for  two  large  tombs,  one  of  which  then  served  for  a  horse- 
pond.  Another  interesting  discovery  was  n  knee  clasped  by  two 
bonds,  appearing  to  have  belonged  to  the  lignre  of  a  captive,  from 
nhish  he  concluded  that  the  imnge  of  the  emperor  was  not  the  only 
Uecoration  of  the  monitaient.  Towards  the  end  of  the  bst  century, 
a  fine  head  of  Drnsns  wns  dug  from  the  ruins.  It  was  purchased 
upon  the  spot  by  the  prince  of  Denmark,  and  placed  by  him  in  the 
Uunom  of  Copeahagen,  where  it  may  still  be  seen. 


the  letters  are  upside  down — "  nimpili''  of  "  KranpQini."    Vp't    l 
the  right  pillar,  the  letters  kob  belong  t«  the  word  "Teueita,' 
the  only  word  of  the  list  in  which  this  syllable  is  fbusd.    Tlic 
Kjlhlblo  KI,    which  we  read  upon  two  stones,    Cannot  he  exsctlj 
determineil,  fi'r  in  the  list  given  ly  Pliny  there  are  ten  names  'Utl 
have  this  termination.      However,  if  we  suppose  all  these  ttonn 
belong  to  the  first  lines  of  the  inscriptioui  the  letters  may  belong  to     ' 
"Camuni,"  to  "Bruciui,'!  or  tlse  to  the  final  of  " TmiDplliDi."      i 
Bnt  that  is  of  little  importance. 

We  have  only  to  remark  that  the  stone  on  the  left  pillar  nay  sene 
OS  a  commentary  on  tbe  too  concise  passage  left,  us  by  Pliky.    At 
naturalists,   by  the  irid  of  one   bone,    con  reconstmct  tlie  esliK      j 
animal,  so  may  we  endeavour  by  the  help  of  this  single  piece  tii     1 
restore  the  whole  tablet. 

In  the  teit  of  Pliny  there  are  two  distinct  things  to  be  ndinif :      | 
lat.   The  dedication  to  Augnetna,   "Imp.  Cesar,  div  ,  ,  .  qgnl      j 
ejus  dactu  anspieiisqne,  etc."     "  To  the  emperor  Oaemr  Aupmu      ' 
.   ,  .  because  it  was  by  his  command,  and  nndtr  his  auspi(«,  that 
all  the  Alpbe  nations  of  the  upper  and  lower  sea  were  mlp 
gated  to  the  empire  of  the  fioman  people )"  Snd.  The  liit  c^  lie 
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nquUIied  natiam,  "  Gentss  Alpinie  devictre,  Trnmpilini,  Cwnuni, 
■no«tea,  etc"  It  is  probable  ,thot  these  two  imoriptioiiB,  of 
aLff«reiit     a  charaet«r,   occupied  different  sitimtiona  upon  the 

We,  however,  have  only  to  notice  (ba  li«t  of  rsnquiahed  nations, 
ic«  of  the  other.)  wj  hive  na  remiina.  The  inscription  upon  the 
•no  of  the  left  pilhr  wilt  saiist  as  to  c^kubte  the  longlh  aril 
■wuUh  of  the  whole.  TUe  IstUra  "  Alpifl|"  oo^npyinj  a  ap»ce  of 
■arly  four  indiej,  it  i»  easj  to  detenniiie  that  "Qentea  Alpiiue 
ivictm  '  upon  tjs  aims  st^le.  would  ODCupy  injre  than  nino  feet, 
bis,  th»a,  ■wonldhifebaen  th«bri»dthof  the  tiblet, 
Tite  leogth,  or  height,  of  the  in*!riptio:i  may  ba  calculated  bj  the 
imH»  ai3.)tu)33l  by  Plinj,  cunpirel  with  thj  diiaensiona  of  the 
liiraa^erj   emplay.>].     Tin  height  of  Ui3  lelteri  is  aoven  inches, 


that  of  the  gpi-^  between  the  liue^  four  inchos,  whenos  it  fbllava 
thlt  the  apice  oc^apiel  by  the  forty-deven  names,  with  title  and 
mir^lu,  would  be  sbont  forty-fire  feit.  Perhaps  this  long  inserip- 
tio.i  WA)  divided  int)  two  tables,  and  placed  npon  the  front  of  the 
mimu'Lit.     Dut  be  that  ni  it  may,  it  muat  have  been  of  ooIoimI 

migDitode. 

.  It  mky,  pirui.is,  ba  conte:!  leJ  tbit  tha  namsi  of  the  utliotu, 
iaiteid  of  oiaupyiaj  et:h  ila  own  liue,  were  placed  one  afUr 
ni^tli°r,  waich  would  much  diminish  the  height  of  tha  tablet ;  but 
tUst  each  af  the  names  occupied  ita  own  line  can  admit  of  »o  doubt, 
llera  U  enough  to  atimul:ita  the  seal  of  nraateura  ;  and  we  viah 
that  these  lioet,  ineetinj  the  eye  of  Home  oae  of  onr  conntrjmen, 

may  help  to  cure  him  of  his  ill-humours,  by  inspiring  him  with  the 
id?i  oF  exiiloring  this  precious  mine  of  urcliieilogy  and  the  line  art*. 


THE    WALLACHIAN    ROUBKR.-U. 

StAscscniA  fare  no  answer  (o  Selliii's  ambigiinns  remark,  yet  it  nni 
eriilent  theae  words  of  the  renegnde  fill  opna  her  like  sparliS  npou 
gOLpowder.  He,  howcter,  said  to  hiniae.f,  "Be  Tcry  cnrefnl, 
Selun  Btwchi.  The  caprioinnB  eonl  of  woman  ofien  desires  what  it 
nnce  disdained.  They  flee  that  Ihey  may  be  jiurBued,  and  when 
fie  pursuit  is  over  the  game  aometimea  turns  hunter.  Thus 
MamsoUka  may,  perhaps,  have  changeil  her  refusal  into  a  laidj 
toDKnt  because  she  thought  herself  a  medhir,  which  must  be  fiilly 
i4pe  to  taste  well." 

Thia  musing  was  interrupted  by  n  (jiicstion  which  the  old  robbir 
pul,  "How  U  it,"  wiid  he,  "young  apostale.  that  you  roam 
about  alone  ns  a  wanderer  in  our  mountains  t" 


"DjI  mitkuow  ttiese  hillf  as  wtll  <;«  you  ?"  replied  Selim.  "I 
linrc  not  lost  my  way  hunting,  but  merely  sintd  ont  rather  la(e, 
and  ail  now  preparing  W)me  refreshment  that  I  may  make  my  way 
bnct  with  renewtd  i-igour.  I  have  a  reason  for  hunting  b«yond 
the  ploa-iiire  of  it  We  are  all  fund  of  game,  and  erery  deer  I  get 
improTos  my  poaiUon  nitli  my  superior." 

"You  takeagooil  deal  of  trouble,' obgerred  Hanuchka,  "to 
please  your  oommanden." 

"It  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  promotion,"  was  the  apoataU'a 
reply.  "Even  Turks  are  not  above  studying  what  ia  expedient 
for  tha  attainment  of  thrir  object.  I  am  earnestly  endeavouring 
to  get  inlfl  favour ;  and  if  a  bold  attempt  of  mine  ia  auccewful,  I 
sh^l  then  hare  powerful  advocates  who  will  appredatc  roy  merit 
as  it  deserree.     Uark,   MaraKhka,  if  yon  were  in  a  poai^on  to 
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assist  me  in  a  brilliant  exi  loit  against  the  Imperialists,  then 

Bat  what  do  I  say  ?    You  are  a  zealous  Christian,  and,  consequently, 
devoted  in  your  attachment  to  the  double-headed  eagle." 

''  Hush  ! "  interrupted  Maruschka,  with  great  impetuosity. 
'*The  eagle  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  sx^iders  and  toads.  If  you  are 
disposed  to  venture  upon  an  attack,  I  will  assist  you  both  with 
advice  and  in  action,  and  I  think  I  can  render  you  gi*eat  service,  so 
that  you  may  take  half-a-dozen  dragoon's  heads  to  Mehadia.  I  am 
prepared  to  look  out  for  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  hope  soon  to 
succeed." 

Selim  nodded  and  smiled  with  satisfaction,  and  the  two  were 
soon  deep  in  conversation  about  the  i  osition  and  movements  of  the 
Imperial  forces. 

While  the  Wallachian  female  robber  and  the  apostate  were  pre- 
paring their  secret  schemes  by  the  fire  in  the  wood,  Zdenkn,  the 
Mlakaberg  peasant,  was  sitting  at  ease  upon  a  bench  in  his  kitchen, 
which  served  both  for  a  sleeping  and  sitting  room.  There  was  a 
maple-wood  liedstead  in  the  room,  on  which  he  often  lazily  stretched 
himself,  after  the  manner  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  near  the 
Danube,  who  are  all  alike  in  idleness  and  cowardice,  whether  they 
call  themselves  Servians,  Wallachians,  or  Croatians.  He  wa6  looking 
lazily  at  the  curling  wreaths  of  smoke  from  his  pipe,  while  his  wife 
and  daughter  were  getting  ready  the  supper  at  the  fire.  The  wife, 
an  active  woman,  was  as  repulsive  and  dirty  as  her  husband.  The 
daughter  bore  some  resemblance  to  both,  but  yet  had  rather  a 
different  aspect.  Her  fresh  countenance,  which  inherited  the 
prominent  features  of  her  father*s,  was  attractive  to  behold  in  iU 
youthful  bloom.  The  short  figure,  which  she  derived  from  her 
motlier,  combined  with  her  plump  roundness  to  produce  a  model 
of  symmetry  and  activity.  And  to  crown  the  whole,  the  beautiful 
Wantacha  united  to  all  the  attractions  of  health,  youth,  and  love- 
liness, a  purity  of  heart  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  found  even  among 
those  who  have  ei^oyed  the  highest  advantages  in  point  of  education 
and  example. 

*' Wantscha,  my  child,"  said  the  peasant,  all  at  onoe  aroused  by 
the  savoury  odour  arising  from  the  fire,  *^tell  me  what  you  have 
there  cooking.** 

''A  delicacy,  father,*'  replied  the  danghter,  '*fonr  beai^s  feet.** 

'* Indeed!  How  came  you  by  them?  Have  you  taken  the  grim 
monster  by  the  ear  ?  '* 

**  You  will  not  guess,  father.  When  I  went  out  to-day  to  take 
the  herdsmen  their  dinner,  they  were  just  killing  the  bear  which 
had  fallen  into  the  trap  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  I  brought 
home  the  feet  and  hocks.** 

*'  The  men  may  have  the  rest,  themselves,  *'  said  Zdenkn,  smiling ; 
and  then  turning  to  his  wife,  added,  *^  we  have  a  clever  lass  there, 
that  is  very  clear." 

*'She  is  not  active,  at  any  rate,**  muttered  the  woman;  '^in 
that  she  takes  after  her  father.'* 

Wantscha  was  ready  in  a  moment  to  defend  herself  from  her 
mother's  reprpooh.  She  thought  it  was  only  prudent  not  to  wish 
to  be  married  to  an  old  robber,  and  was  about  onoe  more  to  justify 
her  reluctance,  when  the  entrance  of  a  stranger  interrupted  her 
just  as  the  first  word  was  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue.  This  unex- 
pected visitor  was  so  tall  that  he  was  obliged  to  stoop  a  little  to 
avoid  knocking  his  head  against  the  upper  part  of  the  door.  Yet 
with  all  this  unusual  height  of  stature  he  was  as  square-built  and 
compactly-formed  as  the  merest  dwarf,  while  neither  symmetry  nor 
pliancy  of  limb  was  at  all  deficient  in  his  gigantic  bulk.  His 
countenance,  like  his  person,  bore  traces  of  a  stern  kind  of  beauty. 
Beneath  his  lofty  forehead  and  overhanging  eye-brows  shone  forth  a 
pair  of  dark  eyes.  The  nose  was  broad  and  large,  with  wide 
nostrils.  Over  the  lips  grew  a  thick  arch  of  black  moustaches, 
which  united  with  the  whiskers  and  stretched  out  at  the  ends  more 
than  an  inch  each  way.  The  dress,  as  well  as  the  form  and  coun- 
tenance, of  the  giant  was  strange  and  striking.  It  consisted  of  a 
close-fitting  doublet  without  anns,  a  sort  of  open  waistcoat  of  blue 
cloth  richly  adorned  with  silk  cord,  and  red  trousers  which  ter- 
minated in  laced  half-boots.  The  back  and  left  side  were  covered 
with  a  bear-skin  hussar*s  coat  also,  corded  and  fastened  under  the 
right  arm,  so  as  to  leave  that  arm  qnite  at  liberty.  His  right  hand 
graspe<l  an  esalan  or  Hungarian  axe,  a  dangerous  weapon  when 
skilfully  wielded.     In  his  ginlle  were  stuck  a  pair  of  horse-piHtols 


and  a  short  sabre.     Beneath  the  coat  on  the  left  side  hnxig  a  \"u; 
sword,  and  a  gunstock  on  which  to  fix  a  pistol,  if  nec&aeaij. 

The  weapons  were  in  excellent  condition.  The  dress,  ahlM.>J2i 
it  had  evidently  been  long  exposed  to  wind  and  weather,  9erv«d  g^^ 
an  ornament  to  the  wearer — at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  beostif  J 
Wantscha,  who,  deeply  blushing,  could  not  refrain  from  exflaiiaji^- 
in  a  half-audible  tone,  **  What  a  pleasant  surpiise ! " 

'^Praised  be  the  Hdly  Virgin,"  said  the  viator  as  he  enter»-l, 
sprinkling  himself  with  the  holy  water  at  the  door,  and  nuikin^  i> 
sign  of  the  cross  after  the  manner  of  the  Eastern  churdi. 

**  All  praise  to  the  whole  company  of  soiutit  in  heaven,^*  antf^-frRl 
the  three  inmates  of  the  house.  The  woman  added,  '*  Whj  »j  hi*. 
at  night,  robber  chief? " 

The  latter  laid  aside  his  outer  coat,  made  himself  comfortalik 
upon  a  seat,  and  then  replied: — **I  wished  to  visit  xaj  wife  ar.  1 
then  go  to  Mlakaberg.  But  Maruschka  was  not  in  her  retnsat.  i^h'- 
had  gone,  they  said,  to  meet  her  messenger,  the  active  h  >bre. 
whom  she  had  sent  out  for  some  gunpowder.  I  waited  for  Ler  t  > 
oome  back  because  she  had  promised  to  let  me  have  a  pouiiil  .>t 
powder  as  soon  as  she  got  any.  But  I  waited  in  vain,  she  did  !:•>( 
come,  and  at  last  I  went  away.  Hence  I  am  a  late  visitor  her-, 
but  not  too  late,  I  perceive.  I  have  come  just  in  time  f<r»r  sop|*r, 
and  my  nose  tells  me  it  will  be  a  good  one,  to.i." 

**Perliaps  we  expected  a  "visit  from  you,  Petru  Bagyu,"  is&il 
Wantscha,  laughing,  "and  have,  therefore,  prepared  £i»>nivtljii :: 
very  nice." 

**  Joke  away,"  was  the  robber's  reply;  **I  have  swallowed  many 
a  nice  morsel  intended  for  another  without  being  any  the  wrirs^^ 
for  it." 

**  It  would  not  answer  for  you  to  be  a  rob'\jer,"  said  Czinka,  **  If 
you  were  not  always  on  the  watch  to  snap  up  what  belongs  to  vthrr 
people." 

**  Better  be  a  Wallachian  robber,"  rejoined  he,  "  than  a  Cr«:»atian 
thief." 

The  conversation  continaed  in  a  strain  of  social  joeularitT.     In 
the  eyes  of  the  peasant  and  his  family,  robbery  wr.s  a  sort  of  profes- 
sion or  handicraft  to  which  they  need  entertain  no  unfriendly  feel- 
ing, OS  long  as  their  own  property  was  respected.     Still  the  wife  let 
fall  some  expi'essions  which  were  not  altogether  without  bitterness. 
She  had  remarked  that  Petru  had  for  some  time  past  conaidere^l 
himself  as  a  Turk,  and  although  he  made  use  of  the  holy  water, 
might,  like  any  other  unbelieving  Moslem,  be  disposed  to  take  a 
second  wife,  if  not  three  or  four.     Petru  understood  what  she  meant 
well  enoughf  but  abstained  firom  any  reply.     With  a  quiet  seri<»ad 
air  he  put  his  hand  into  his  knapsack,  which  he  laid  on  the  bench 
IK  ith  his  fur  coat  and  sabre,  and  pulled  out  a  large  flask,  sayinc, 
*'  Let  us  drink,  I  have  better  stuff  here  than  any  pasha  can  get  to 
drink." 

Czinka  smiled  in  a  good-natured  way,  and  accepted  his  invita- 
tion without  any  reluctance.  The  lazy  Zdenkn  was  all  of  a  sudden 
as  brisk  and  active  as  any  waiter  at  an  hotel  or  coffee-house.  Even 
Wantscha  did  not  scorn  the  tempting  offer,  but  took  more  than  one 
draught  with  much  pleasure.  The  bear's  feet  were  brought  U* 
table.  The  meal  passed  amid  plenty  of -talking  and  joking,  and  j 
though  Zdenku  might  at  first  have  felt  a  little  annoyed  when  he  ' 
found  a  visitor  had  come  to  partake  of  the  rich  dainty,  he  console<l 
himself  as  well  as  he  eOuld  with  the  fiask,  and  was  the  more 
contented  when  Petru  promised  to  leave  it  behind  him. 

At  last  the  robber  chief  rose  to  go.     *'It  is  getting  late,"  said 
he,  **and  I  have  a  long  way  to  go." 

"Won't  you  stay  for  the  night  f    asked  Czinka  in  astonishment. 

"I  should  be  glad  to  do  so,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I  cannot ;  I  am        i 
expecting  a  messenger  to-night,  who  will,  perhaps,  bring  good  news." 

'^Only  perhaps?"  said  Zdenku,  yawning;   "for  a  perhaps  I        | 
would  not  stir  my  little  finger."  ' 

"  You  are  right  enough,  to  take  it  easy,"  replied  Petru  ;  *'you 
have  a  good  home,  a  wife,  child,  and  servants,  with  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink  ;  and  may  sit  here  watching  the  birds  from  morning  to 
night,  without  any  anxiety.  But  I  have  a  dozen  mouths  to  fill  by 
my  own  exertions,  in  these  hard  times.  Business  with  me  is  very 
bod,  and  rather  dangerous,  besides.  As  I  cannot  make  myself  so 
comfortable  as  I  should  like, .  I  am  now  going  from  Mehadia  to 
Orsova  upon  a  mere  uncertainty." 
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(e  \%  eut  to  the  door,  accompanied  by  Wantscha,  who  conducted 
>  t-»  the  outer  gate.  There  they  remained,  hand-in-hand,  for 
lO   tim-j  ;   ftaid  good  night,  more  than  once,  and  yet  lingered  on 

!<P'>t.      lie  was  waiting  for  her  to  go  back  into  the  honse,  and 

t*)  SCO  wliich  way  he  went. 

'  Shall  you  be  back  again  soon  ?"  asked  Wantscha. 

*  I  wish  I  were  already  back,"  was  his  reply. 
'  Why,  then,  would  you  not  stay  ?" 

*  Of  what  use  would  it  be,  Wantscha  ?    I  should  only  grieve  all 
m  >re  ever  to  b3  separated  from  you.     If  yju  would  but  — " 

*  Hush  !"  interrupted  the  girl ;  "have  I  not  forbidden  you  to 
n  me  by  any  such  talk  ? " 

*  In  my  t bough ta  I  tell  you  everything,  and  more  than  every* 
ng  ;  liow,  tlietif  can  I  control  my  tongue  in  your  presence,  of 
oiu  I  am  thinking  day  and  night  ? " 

**  Wo  are  vei-y  unfortunate,''  sighed  the  maiden. 
**  If  we  are  unfortunate,  I  am  lucky  Indeed,"  whispered  he, 
pr.iaching  still  nearer  to  her.  She  made  no  objection  to  this 
>vcinent,  thongh  she  said — "You  men  are  all  alike;  you  care 
r  nothing  but  your  own  happiness.  If  you  consider  yourself 
cky,  I  have  reason  to  be  so  much  the  more  unlucky  in  my  own 
tim;ition." 

The  0  >nveraation  was  here  interrupted  in  a  very  unexpected  and 
npleivsant  way. 

"  What  makes  you  so  nnhappyi  my  dear  ? "  said  a  woman's 
xioe.  '*  You  would  like  to  have  a  husband  to  yourself  alone, 
«>uld  yon  not  ?  Such  a  one  is  here  for  you,  my  darling." 
It  was  Maruschka  who  said  this.  She  and  her  companion  had 
•liie  near  enough,  without  being  observed,  to  hear  what  Wantscha 
aiil.  The  two  who  were  thus  snr|)rised,  staitcd  back  from  each 
>tUer. 

"Go«xl  evening,   husband,"  said  Maruschka.     "  You  exjiccted 
[ue  here,  I  suppose  ?" 

'*  Kot  here,"  replied  he ;  **but  I  waited  for  you  at  your  place 
till  I  omld  wait  no  longer." 

''  Bccnasc  you  were  afraid  to  be  out  in  the  wood  late  at  night,** 
cried  Maruschka,  laughing. 

Wantscha  heard  no  more  of  the  conversation  between  them,  but 
clipped  back  into  the  house. 

The  ohl  Woman  soon  followed  her,  aocompanied  by  Dschurdschn, 
l>ut  without  Petru,  he  liaving  gone  off.  Maruschka  did  not  look 
exa.'tly  pleased.  It  is  true  she  was  glad  at  heart  to  have'caught 
h:r  husband  holding  a  familiar  converaation  with  the  girl.  The 
reproaches,  which  she  now  felt  she  had  a  right  to  utter  against 
itim,  were  a  sort  of  piDtection  against  those  of  her  own  conscience. 
Still  these  and  other  similar  considerations  were  not  sufficient  to 
;.ive  hor  restless  spirit  i^erfect  repose,  and  she  gladly  seized  the 
<'Iip  >rtunity  of  giving  vent  to  her  fury. 

The  peasant  and  his  wife  received  her  in  a  cringing,  fawning 
muuuer.  They  had  treated  her  husband  cordially,  but  without  any 
(irtat  show  of  res]>ect.  Now  all  was  changed.  A  good  dog  gets 
une  Ixjue,  a  savage  dog  two  ;  and  Maruschka  could  always  exact 
more  than  others.  Indeed  she  was  the  mistress  of  the  place.  The 
\\mw,  the  yard,  the  flocks,  and  even  the  life  of  the  peasant  and 
his  family  were  dependent  upon  her  protection. 

"  Our  pojr  iiouise  is  highly  honoured  by  you,"  said  Zdeuku, 
kiwiug  and  crossing  his  arms  over  his  breast. 

'^Wautsoha  will  make  haste,"  added  Csinka,  "and  get  you  a 
wee  aupi>er."  • 

With  suppressed  indignation  Maruschka  heard  these  and  similar 
remarks,  in  which,  amid  professions  of  submission  and  subser- 
viency, they  offered  all  kinds  of  attention. 

'*  I  don  t  wish  to  take  anything,"  said  she  as  she  sat  down  ;  '*I 
ouly  want  a  night's  lodging  ^-ith  you,  not  because  I  am  tired,  but 
because  I  have  to  be  here  early  in  the  morning.  And  yet  I  am 
<V)ubting  whether  I  ought  not  to  prefer  a  night's  i*est  in  the  wood 
to  staying  in  your  house.'* 

"  Wby  do  yon  hesitate,  mistress  f  interposed  Zdenku,  submis- 
Vvely ;  **do  you  suppose  anything  yon  wish  would  be  denietl  yon 
here  ?" 

"  You  are  tolerably  well-disposed,"  said  Maruschka,  *'but  you 
have  no  strength  of  purpose,  no  energy,  no  perseverance.  You  are 
like  a  reed  trembling  wiwli  every  breeze.'* 


'*  I  receive  the  reproof  in  all  humility,"  replied  Zdenku,  in  a 
penitential  tone. 

**  Change  for  the  better,"  cried  the  imperious  Amazon  ;  "  and 
you  will  gratify  me  far  more  than  by  your  humility.  Even  now  it 
is  not  too  late  ;  repentance  may  yet  produce  good  fruits." 

**  I  will  improve,"  declared  the  abject  man;  '*  your  good  counsel 
shall  be  to  me  inviolablo  law  ;  but  my  understanding  docs  not  keep 
pace  with  my  good  intentions.  Condescend,  mistress,  to  inform 
the  dull  peasant  iu  what  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  offend 
you." 

**  Don't  pretend  to  be  more  simple  than  you  really  are,"  rejoined 
Maruschka;  *' don't  imitate  the  shopkeeper  at  Mehadia,  who 
shams  deafness  when  he  wishes  not  to  hear." 


CROCHET    EDGING. 

EDGIXa  NO.    I.    LOXQ   WAT. 

Materials. — Brooks'  Great  Exhibition  Prize  Goat's-bead  Crochet 
Thread,  No.  40,  and  Penelope  Crochet  Hook,  No.  5.  Make  a 
chain  the  length  required,  allowing  23  loops  fur  each  pattern. 

1st  row :  Double  crochet. 

2nd :  Treble. 

8rd :  Double. 

4th :  \York  1  double,  chain  0,  miss  9,  work  2  double,  chain  0, 
miss  0,  work  1  double,  repeat  to  the  end,  fasten  off. 

6th :  Work  1  double  at  the  top  of  the  1  double  of  last  round, 
chain  8,  work  4  double  at  the  top  of  the  next  2  double  of  last  row, 
chain  8,  work  1  double  at  the  top  of  the  first  1  of  the  next  2 
double,  repeat  to  the  end,  fasten  off. 

6th  :  Work  1  double  at  the  top  of  the  1  double  of  last  row,  chain 

7,  work  6  double  at  the  top  of  the  4  double  of  last  row,  chain  7, 
work  1  double  at  the  top  of  the  next  1  double,  repeat  to  the  end, 
fasten  off. 

7th  :  Work  1  double  at  the  top  of  the  1  double  of  last  row,  diain 
6,  work  8  double  at  the  top  of  the  6  double  of  last  row,  diain  6, 
work  1  double  at  the  top  of  the  next  1  double  of  last  row,  repeat  to 
the  end,  fasten  off. 

8th  :  Work  1  double  at  the  top  of  the  1  double  of  hist  row,  chain 
0,  work  10  double  at  the  top  of  the  8  double  of  last  row,  chain  5, 
work  1  double  at  the  top  of  the  next  1  double  of  last  row,  repeat  to 
the  end,  fasten  off. 

9th :  Double  crochet. 

10th  :  Work  3  treble,  chain  IS,  miss  16,  work  8  treble,  repeat 
to  the  end,  fasten  off. 

Be  particular  in  the  6  treble  that  it  always  falls  in  the  centre  of 
the  chains  of  the  former  rows. 

11th  :  Work  3  treble  at  the  top  of  the  8  treble  of  last  row,  chain 
6,  miss  8,  work  2  treble  in  1  lm)p,  ohain  8,  work  2  treble  in  the 
next  loop,  chain  6,  work  S  treble  at  the  top  of  the  next  3  treble  of 
last  row,  repeat  to  the  end,  fasten  off. 

12th  :  Work  3  treble  at  the  top  of  the  first  3  treble  of  last  row, 
chain  4,  work  2  treble  in  the  ctntre  of  the  3  chain  of  last  row, 
chain  3,  work  2  treble  in  tlie  same  8  chain  as  before,  ohain  S,  woik 
2  in  the  same  8  chain  as  before,  chain  4,  work  3  treble  at  the  toj) 
of  the  next  3  treble,  repeat  to  the  end,  fasten  off. 

13th :  Work  3  treble  at  the  top  of  the  3  treble  of  last  round, 
work  2  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  3  chain  of  last  row,  chain  3, 
i^ork  2  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  same  8  chain  as  before,  chain  4, 
work  2  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  next  3  chain  of  last  row,  chain 

8,  work  2  treble  in  the  same  8  chain  as  before,  work  3  treble  at 
the  top  of  the  next  8  treble  of  last  row,  chain  2,  repeat  to  the  end, 
fiisten  off. 

14th :  Work  4  treble  at  the  top  of  the  3  treble  of  last  row,  chain 
8,  then  work  1  treble,  and  chain  1  for  7  times  in  the  centre  of  the 
4  chain  of  last  row,  work  1  treble  in  the  same  loop  as  before, 
chain  8,  work  4  treble  at  the  top  of  the  3  treble  of  last  row, 
chain  3,  and  repeat  to  the  end,  fasten  Off. 

1.5th  :  Work  5  ttvble  at  the  top  of  the  4  treble  of  last  row,  chain 
2,  work  1  plain  in  the  1  chain  of  last  row,  then  chain  8,  and  Work 
1  plain  in  each  of  I  he  1  chain  of  Ust  row,  chain  2,  work  5  treble  at 
the  top  of  the  4  treble  of  last  row,  chain  4,  and  repeat  to  the  end, 
fiuiten  off. 
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1  Sth  :  Work  C  treble  id  tiiv  tap  uf  the  5  treble  uf  Uat  rov,  chaia 
2,  vork  1  plaiD  in  the  eeolre  of  the  fint  3  chain  of  hurt  raw,  then 
chain  3,  >nd  vork  1  plain  in  each  of  the  3  ai^iii  oC  last  rov,  ehnin 
2,  Kork  6  treble  >t  the  lop  of  the  5  treble  of  last  ron,  chain  6,  nnd 
Tepeat  to  the  end,  &9ten  off. 

17th:  Work  5  treble  at  the  top  uf  the  5  treble  of  last  row,  chaio 
S,  vork  I  plaid  in  the  centre  of  the  firat  3  chain  of  last  row,  then 
chain  3,  And  work  1  plain  in  each  of  the  3  chain  of  last  row,  chain 
2,  work  5  treble  at  the  top  of  the  5  ttebU  of  laat  row,  chain  2, 
work  1  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  5  chun  of  last  row,  chain  3,  worli 
1  treble  in  the  iime  loop  aa  before,  chain  2,  and  repeat  (0  the  end, 
fasten  off. 

IStb:  Work  5  treble  at  the  tup  of  the  5  treble  of  lart  ruv,  chain 
2,  work  1  plain  in  the  centre  of  the  Gr«l  3  chain  uf  last  mv-,  then 
chain  8,  and  work  1  plain  in  each  3  chnin  uf  laat  ran,  chain  i, 
Bork  6  treble  at  the  top  of  tlie  5  treble  of  last  row,  chain  4,  nork 
1  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  3  chain  uf  last  row,  then  chain  3,  nnil 
wurk  1  treble  for  3  times  more  in  the  lame  3  chain,  chain  i,  and 
repeat  to  the  end,  fasten  off, 

IVth :  Work  S  treble  at  the  tup  uf  the  £  treble  of  last  row,  chain 


n  of  laat  raw,  cluis  1. 


chain   3,   work   1   treble  in  the  nex 

treble  in  the  ct-ntre  of  the  first  5  cba 

6  treble  in  the  next  5  chain  of  last  row,  chain  3,  vork  1  tnU'  n 

the  centre  of  the  3  chain  of  last  row,  ch^  3,  work  1  ireHt  i; 

the  end  3  chain  of  lost  row,  turn  bock. 

3rd  :  Chain  3,  work  1  treble  in  the  firet  3  3  chains  of  la4  1  i 
chain  3,  work  1  treble  in  the  next  3  ciioin  of  laat  row,  cluic ' 
work  3  U-eble  iu  the  centie  of  the  4  chain  of  last  row.  dsa  . 
work  3  treble  in  tiie  Bnnie  jjlace  as  before,  chain  5,  •moA  1  tni'-. 
in  the  centre  of  the  first  3  chain  of  hurt  row,  chun  3,  work  1  tit)| . 
in  the  sBine  3  chain  as  before,  chain  3,  work  1  treble  in  tht  msii 
chiun  of  last  i'>w,  chain  3,  work  1  treble  in  the  end  3  ebija  <y  li-. 
row,  turn  back. 

4lh  :  Chain  3,  and  work  1  treble  in  each  of  the  first  3  3  <li^-  1 
last  row,  chun  3,  work  6  treble  in  the  first  S  chain  of  last  m>, 
(hiun  4,  work  6  treble  in  the  next  5  chain  of  lost  n<w,  duin  r^ 
work  1  treble  m  llie  centre  of  the  next  3  chain  of  last  roc,  ditio  1 
work  1  treble  in  the  end  3  chain  of  last  row,  t^m  back. 

5lh :  Chain  3,  work  1  treble  in  the  first  3  chain  of  litl  ri, 
chain  3,  work  1  treble  in  the  next  3  chain  of  last  row,  tUa  /, 


'2,  work  1  plain  in  the  centre  uf  the  3  diiun  of  lost  ruw,  thtn  chain 
3,  and  pUun  1  in  each  of  the  3  chains  of  last  row,  chain  2,  work  5 
treble  at  the  top  of  the  5  treble  of  laat  row,  cbnin  3,  work  1  (relde 
in  the  centre  of  the  flrst  3  chain  of  last  row,  chain  3,  work  2  treble 
in  the  next  3  chain  of  last  row,  chain  3,  work  2  treble  in  the  same 
loop  aa  before,  chain  3,  work  1  treble  in  the  next  3  chain  bf  InSt 
row,  chain  3,  and  repeat  to  the  end,  fasten  olT. 

20th :  Plain  1  in  the  centre  of  the  3  chwn  oC  last  row,  cliain  5, 
and  repeat  to  the  end,  fasten  off,  which  completes  the  edging. 


Hatikials. — Brooks'  Great  Exhibition  Priie  (iuat's-head  Crochet 
Thread,  No.  40,  and  Penelope  CroUhet  Hook,  No.  5.  Uake  a 
chain  of  19  loopa,  turn  bock. 

1st  low :  Hiss  2,  work  1  treble,  chiun  8,  miaa  2,  work  1  treble, 
chttin  5,  miss  5,  work  3  treble  in  the  1  loop,  chain  3,  work  3  treble 
in  the  same  loop  aa  before,  chain  5,  mis?  5,  work  1  treble,  chain  3, 
work  1  treble  in  the  same  loop  aa  before,  chain  3,  vork  1  treble  in 
tht  same  loop  as  before,  turn  back. 

2nd:  Chain  3,  work  1  treble  in  the  first  3  chain  uf  lost  row, 


work  3  treble  in  the  centre  of  tlie  4  chain  uf  last  row,  chais  3,  •ui 
3  treble  in  the  same  place  as  before,  chain  6,  work  1  trcllt  in  lit 
centre  of  tlie  first  3  chain  of  last  row,  chain  3,  work  1  treble  in  Iti 
Biune  ]ilare  .ts  lyefore,  chain  3,  work  1  treble  in  the  next  3  duio  1I 
last  I'ow,  chain  3,  work  1  treble  iu  the  next  3  chain  of  L«t  ro, 
chain  3,  Vork  1  treble  in  the  end  3  chajn  of  last  row,  dutii !, 
work  1  treble  in  the  same  place  as  before,  Inni  ba.  ' 

6th:  Chun  3  and  nurk  1  treble  in  each  of  the  ttSSrhtidcf 
last  row,  chain  3,  work  6  treble  in  the  5  chain  of  4«>w,  e\aai. 
work  G  treble  in  the  next  S  chun  of  last  rev  lain  3,  inrl  1 
treble  in  the  next  3  chun  of  the  last  row,  ehaii  ,  work  1  titUt 
in  the  end  3  chain  of  last  row,  turn  back. 

Tth :  Chain  3,  M  ork  1  treble  iu  the  centre  of  3  Gist  :<  duin  'V 
last  row,  clwn  3,  work  1  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  neit  S  dab 
nf  laat  row,  chain  £,  work  3  treble  in  the  ceutr  of  Uie  1  flu'OiJ 
last  row,  chain  3,  work  3  treble  in  the  same  idcce  as  befon',  rl^ 
5,  work  1  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  3  chains  uf  last  row,  dnio  i. 
work  1  treble  in  tha,  same  place  as  before,  chain  3,  work  1  wIli 
in  the  some  place  as  before,  torn  back,  and  repeat  from  tlie  2»1 
row  for  the  length  required. 
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THE    M-ARQUIS    OF  lANSDOWNE,     K,0. 

r  IS  soiaetimeB  nH  that  the  «^  ot  Etatesmen  has  fled — ^meuung  retaru  I'-irere  to  take  op  >  jonroal  or  periodical,  and  read  of  Iiotd 

lereby,  Uiat  tlt«  gmwUi  of  ■UteBm«n  hu  oeoaed,  or  pused  ivaj.  Lansdowsa  making  a  spmch   in   Uio  pecn,   or  aaatatia^  in  Ilia 

.  U   recordtxl   of  Sir  K.  Peel,  that  one  of  the  contempUdoiu  tbat  deliberatiooi  of  the  eabinet,  or,  etill  more,  of  giring  a  magniiioent 

[led  him  -with  diitnut  of  the  future  of  England  waa  the  fiiot,  th«t  fuhionable  ffte  in  Berkeley-aqnare,  with   halt  the  patridana  in 

iwarda  the  cloae  of  hie  career,  orat  least  after  he  had  spent  a  IdDg  Burke's  Peerage   fignriog  there,  he,  the  taid  letaroed  Tojiger, 

fe  in   tlie  aerriee  of  Mi  country,  he  uv  no  appenmnce  of  that  wonld  conclude,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  \that  the  indiridoal  in  qnei- 

onnger  raoe   of  pohtioal  eapamtiea  which,  in  the  natural  order  of  tion  vaa  the  ion  of  that  Marcgnia  of  lAmdovBe  irha  was  a  moat 

hinga,  aboald  giro  promiae  of  worthilj  filling  the  public  alage  as  he  aged  and  patriarchal  politioau  when  the  anUc  explorer  had  let  out 

nd  hia  coatemporarjr aetora  quitted  thescene.     And  leallj,  the  rea-  on  hia  expedition.     He  never  oonld  oanceive  that  the  Harqnie  of 

Daablenesii  of  thie  foreboding  strikes  one  most  seriousljr  in  glancing  that  era  was  the  Ifarquia  of  this  ;   that  aller  all  the  matations  in 

it  the  mayoritf  of  men  now  in  office —rocalUng  the  dnmtioa  of  their  ajHtems  and  drcnmstanoes,  an  iadividiial  who  had  been  a  promineat 


dstiea,  and  looking  furward  in  Tain  for  others  competent  to  dii-  legialator  for  the  father*,  the  grandfathers — uj,  the  great-giand- 

charge  thoae  datiea  aa  well,  or  anything  like  as  well,  though  those  fathers — of  the  present  generatjoo,    could  aldll  be  in  office,    atill 

no*  diachargia)  them  hare  attained  oft*  wbiofa,  in  onj  other  oceu-  looked  up  to,  and  his  adiice  and  SMi'tnr"  be  deemed  abaolnlely 

patioo  in  life  than  that  of  geitrning  the  etniDliy  would  have  essential  to  the  gai  dance  of  thepoUtical  eoacemi  in  which  he  stiU 

entitled  tbcm  to  alt  the  ease  and  unruffled  honoun  ol  retirement  lAkea  a  conspicnous  personal  part. 

long,  long  ago.     To  no  man  in  the  miniglrr— though  the  head  of  i^  One  can  hardly  realise  the  immense  sweep  of  time  over  which  the 

Lonl  Aberdeen,  ia  hinuelf  a  phenomenon  on  the  score  we  lire  speak-  life,  the  active  political  life,  ot  Lord  Lanedowne  extends.     People 

ing  of— lo  no  man  out  of  the  mmiatry,  with  the  single  exception,  are  accustomed  to  hold  up  their  hands  and   open  their  eyes  iu 

perhipa,  of  Lord  Lyndhurat,  whose  intellect  in  as  sharp,  and  phy-  asttHushment  when  they  are  told  that  Lord  Palmerston  wis  a  nimble 

■ical  iitaniina  as  strong,  to  all  appearance,  as  if  he  rere  merely  in  plaoeman  through  the  greater  part  of  the  Peniosular  War,  and  filled 

tipe  middle  age,  do  these  remarks  apply  with  such' force  aa  to  the  the  prominent  and  highly  rasponaible   office  of  Secretary  at  War 

diitingolshed  nobleman  whose  name  heads  this  page.    If  a  relumed  during  that  period,  and  for  several  years  afterwards.    Andcert^nly, 

jojtgii  [ram  the  Franklin  Expedition — whence,  ala«|  then  is  in  M  one  reflects  on  these  &cts,   and   then  looks  at  the  noble  vis- 
Toi-  IT.-No  XXII.  a 
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oounti  still  buuyaut  and  vigurous,  and  wiiii  a  score  of  session^  in 
bis  constitution,  it  does  make  one  despair  of  the  likelihood  of  such 
a  race  of  ttien  as  ttie  member  for  Tiverton  beloitgs  to  erer  again 
becuming  known  to  out  history.  But  he  is  a  mere  chicken  oomtMired 
to  th6  Harqaid  in  point  of  official  standing.  We  of  this  age  think 
that  the  period  of  Barl  Grey  and  the  Reform  Bill  is  somewhat  dis- 
tant; that  Cannihg  is  among  the  dassios  as  to  time;  tluit  the 
Liverpool  and  Oastlereagh  days  belong  to  the  mists  of  history  ;  and 
as  for  Pitt  and  Pol,  why,  we  regard  them  with  something  of  that 
veneration  in  respect  to  antiquity  with  which  we  look  upon  the 
early  records  of  the  house  of  Hanover  ;  while  as  to  meeting  with  any 
one  who  ever  saw  either  of  these  celebrated  personages,  such  a 
ihonght  neter  occurs  to  tfs  ;  or,  if  it  does,  we  think  of  such  vener- 
able individuals  as  we  do  of  the  '^  oldest  inhabitant"  of  the  news- 
papers, as  of  one  who  sits  mumbling  and  dozing  in  a  corner,  enter- 
taining his  own  senility  with  garrulous  gossip  of  things  his  father 
before  him  had  told  him,  rather  than  of  matters  within  his  own 
cognisance.  What,  then,  must  be  our  astonishment  as  we  confront 
in  Lord  Lansdowne  a  person  with  whom  Pitt  and  Fox  were  not 
merely  traditional  celebrities,  who  were  quitting  the  spher^  Of 
politios  as  his  boyhood  was  beginning  to  comprehend  the  MoH  ot 
men  they  really  were,  but  one  who  was  an  opponent  of  on^  ftlid  a 
colleague  of  the  other  of  them.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  actii^lly  a 
cabinet  minister  in  the  days  of  Fox  :  he  was  Fox's  Chancellor  o^the 
Exchequer,  three  years  before  the  present  one,  Mr.  Gladslon^,  And 
one  year  before  the  late  one,  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  born  !  df  66urse, 
he  must  not  only  have  been  of  full  age  when  he  was  df^olnted  to 
that  office,  in  the  crisis  of  a  war  more  formidable  than  that  jftngland 
is  now  engaged  in, — for  the  whole  continent  was  allied  iigainst 
her,  and  the  nations  that  occasionally  took  heart  of  graci  id  figlit  for 
themselves  had  to  be  paid  by  her  for  their  pafrloii^, — out  he  tnust 
also  have  been  a  party  man  of  lohg  standing,  and  otie  1^1f6  nad  given 
great  evidence  of  aptitude  for  ihat  species  of  bii^ihesi  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  experience.  On  th6  occasion  of  iitk  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  coming  into  th^  post  he  rioW  ^IIs,  he 
spoke  of  himself  as  a  veteran  officer,  of  on6  whose  office-Hf^  dated 
back  twenty  years,  and  talked  like  one  #hnm  age  had  given  a  pt^- 
scriptive  right  to  lecture  the  virid  and  comparatively  iminattire,  dhd 
therefore,  perhaps,  frivolous  critics  who  ar6  Captions  kbout  occur- 
rences that  are  incomprehensible  or  distasteful  to  them'  merely  troth 
their  novelty.  How,  then,  must  H  be  with  the  Marquis,  who,  as 
we  have  just  said,  was  an  experienced  and  distingnishe^  official 
before  Mr.  Gladstone  was  bom  !  ^'  I  was  a  man  when  IfeCtof  8 
grandsire  sucked,"  says  Ulysses  in  the  drama ;  and  certainly  th^ 
saying  might  be  paraphrased  with  0OA6  trut^  by  Lord  Latisdownei 
if  applied  to  some  of  his  cabinet  colleagues.  Say  the  nobfe  Privy 
Seal,  the  Duke  of  Ai^yle,  for  example. 

Long  as  his  life  has  been,  it  has  ever  been  ff  ee  ftotxi  taint  or 
reproach  of  any  kind ;  even  from  the  taint  which  in  thes^  days  is 
hardly  felt  to  be  a  reproach — thai  of  inconsistency.     Spritng  of  a 
lineage  of  liberals,  coming  before  the  public  as  the  prd^§l^f  friend, 
companion,  and  colleague  of  liberals,  he  has  never  once  deviate  ffom 
the  path  of  progress,  nor  have  his  actions  ever  giveitr  warrant  fbr 
the  supposition  that  he  did  so.     E?en  now,  as  one  of  a  cabinet 
composed  in  part  of  men  whom  he  had  for  yet^  and  years  opposed 
as  re-actionists,   his  presence  is  the  pledge  of  progress ;  and  the 
public  feel,  that  though  at  his  years  it  is  wholly  impossible  he  should 
materially  influence  any  line  of  policy,  still  his  sanction  of  the  policy 
which  is  being  pursued  implies  that  that  policy  is  of  a  more  English 
i^d  liberal  nature  than  woald  be  that  other  polioy  which  im  refusal 
to  make  part  of  the  present  ministry  wou[ld  have  entailed  upon  the 
country.     The  character  of  the  Marquis  is.  one  of  which  the  whole 
English  nation  may  be  justly  proud;  it  i^  the  realisation  of  that 
ideal  character  which  the  warmest  panegyrist  of  their  patrician  insti- 
tutions might,  select  for  portrayal.   In  the  first  place,  it  is  as  purely 
disinterested  a  character  as  can  well  be  imagined  in  one  of  his 
position,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  disinterested  wliich    English 
political  history  affi)rdB — much  more  so  than  that  of  the  Duke  ot 
Wellington,  whom  it  is  customary  to  regard  as  the  type  of  personal 
magnanimity  in  such  matters.     The  duke  was  aH  exceedingly  am- 
bitious man,  greedy  of  political  power,  not  only  for  its  own  sake 
but  for  his  own  sake;  and  the  records  of  the  formation  of  the 
ministry  of  1828,  and  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  downfall  of 


two  preceding  admiAisiratiqiis,  show,  that  if  the  first 
of  his  grace  was  to  secure  an  advantage  for  his  party,  tbe  next  •>•.- 
Bid^ration  Waft  to  turn  that  advantage  tb  hia  own  indivldsa} 
aggrandisement.  Tnie,  his  transference  of  the  premienhip  to  f»A\ 
on  the  sieoond  oocasion  of  being  lit  the  head  of  aff^urs,  aad  la 
retention  of  nearly  Itll  the  Seahs  of  kll  th6  offices  till  Sir  B-jberr  s 
return  from  Rome  in  1 834,  are  suggestive  of  great  seemiifg  indiffenoct 
to  official  ambition.  But  it  is  to  be  reoolleeted,  that  ai  that  i-eii*: 
the  duke  had  come  to  the  conclusicm  that  the  first  wiwiKtPT  <4  tU 
crown  should  belong  to  the  Oommons',  not  to  the  Peen*  House  -^ 
Parliament;  and,  moreover,  it  Wlu  a  matter  of  notoriety,  of  whicL 
none  was  more  conscious  than  his  grace  him^l^  that  tlie  Kva 
stay  of  the  ministry  was  the  name  of  Wellington^  and  tluit  his  word 
was  as  much  law  in  the  cabinet  as  it  would  have  been  were  V  in 
camp.  Very  diflferent,  however,  has  the  conduct  of  Lord  hagusdyv». 
ever  been.  Self  is  the  last  thing  he  has  ever  thought  of.  Tfaf-o^h 
possessed,  as  we  have  seen,  of  unrivalled  experience — ^thoagfa  a  muM 
of  great  natural  ability,  aided  by  the  highest  culture  and  inoetaact 
study— though  oHh  of  the  richest  men  in  the  peerage,  oommandia^* 
the  highest  social  position  in  right  of  his  wealth,  taste,  and  the 
unbounded  personift  respect  in  which  he  has  ever  been  held — ^he  h^ 
never  sought  to  obtrude  himself  on  the  pnlftc  or  parliament ;  Ilu 
alwiiys  been  content  to  fill  a  subordinate  post,  and  satisfied  if;  b 
i!j^'^|:^ity  of  a  comparative  cypher,  he  can  contribute  to  the  warn 
oi  human  Mt]ipiness,  in  the  interest  of  those  principles  with  whick 
his  name  has  ever  been  most  honourably  identified.  Kor  has  hi 
songht  to  hidemnify  himself  for  this  forbearance  in  paUic  by  tkt 
indulgence  of  the  love  of  intrigue  in  private,  as  has  been  the  cast 
with  mkB.  iomewhat  similarly  situated  in  all  ages,  and  as  is  said  t>. 
be  the  case  how  with  Prince  Mettemich,  who  is  alleged  to  have  tiie 
same  power  behind  the  Austrian  throne,  in  privacy,  as  he  had  s* 
long  before  H;  and  as  was  also  the  case,  according  to  popaiar 
belief,  witii  tiord  Bute,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Geatr^*e 
III.,  secretly  infldtacing  councils  for  the  results  of  which  he  vu 
not  responsible. 

Intrigue,  trickeiy,  plotting,  and  scheming  of  every  Idnd  ai«  forop 
to  Lord  Lansdowne.      Noble  alil:e  by  nature,  position,   and  tk 
ciicumstances  that  havC  surrounded  hfan,  or  rather  that  he  kaa 
created  for  himself,  he  has  gone  through  life  so  porely  as  to  lure 
been  untouched  ev^n  by  the  breath  of  calumny ;  and  amidst  all  tbe 
accusation^  Which  party  malice  directs  against  its  objects  in  timei 
of  political  strife,  none  has  ever  impugned  the  int^rity  of  his  de- 
clarations on  public  subjects,  or  hinted  that  a  sordid,  unworthy,  nr 
^en  personal  motive  of  any  kind  has  influenced  what  seemed  to  be 
his  sense  of  duty.     ]^noe,  on  the  occasion  of  his  quitting  office,  to 
all  appearance  for  th^  last  time,  at  the  break-up  of  the  ministry  u 
Which  lAitd  John  ItosseH  Was  the  head,  in  1852,  everybody  felt  that 
fhe  globing  eulogium  jri^O^unoed  upon  him  by  his  political  nral 
and  then  snccei^r  to  tne  ihinlsterial  leadership  in  the  upper  house, 
the  BaH  of  Derby,  was  something  moi%  than  a  routine  courtesr, 
something  very  far  beyond  the  mere  conventional  compliment  pre- 
scribed by  custom.     It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Marquis 
had  deserved  everything  that  was  said  of  him  ;  and  the  best  prxt 
that  he  did  so  was  conveyed  in  the  circumstances  which  soon  sfte 
followed.     When  the  Derby-Disraeli  government  were  overthrown, 
tbe  Sovereign  and  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  embraced  in  tbe 
coalition  ministry  that  was  then  in  a  state  of  formation,  simulta- 
neously resorted  to  the  advice  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  knowing  that 
they  would  find  in  his  wisdom  and  unselfishness  the  very  be?t 
guidance  through  the  unparallebd  party  predicament  in  which  Uie 
country  was  then  placed.     Nor  were  they  disappointed.     It  wa^s  st 
Lord  Lansdowne^s  suggestion  that  his  life-long  friend  and  alm<>5:t 
pupil,  Lord  John  Russell,  agreed  to  merge  all  minor  difference? 
between  his  old  foe.   Lord  Aberdeen,  and  himself,  in  the  conim»9 
cause  of  securing  to  the  country  the  greatest  aggregate  of  admi]u>- 
trative  ability  which  oould  be  rendered  available.     It  was  at  Lm! 
Lansdowne's  instance  that  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  never  br/<ire 
been  politically  associated  with  any  of  Lord  LansduWne's  ost's! 
friends,  agreed  to  meet  Lord  John  in  a  generous  spirit  of  muU&I 
forbearance,  compromise,  and  acquiescence ;  and  it  was  at  L«i<r 
Lansdowne^s  instance  that  her  Majesty  agreed  to  accept  for  minrs- 
ters  men  who  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  the  representaiiwp. 
if  not  of  exactly  diametrically  opposite  princtplesi  at  least  of  oi»p<.«iu 
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^*<^*  A>r  giving  szpreaiion  to  those  principles  ;  for  eren  under  ih^ 
Lodem  libenJism  of  the  Peelites,  their  maxim  has  been  to  do 
^erytlung  fw  the  people  on  the  Austrian  model  of  governmental 
Aohineiry,  whereas  the  preoept  of  the  elder  and  consistent  refbrmers 

to  let  the  people  do  that  for  themselves  which  the  law  and  the 
institution  allow  them.  Nor  did  the  good  offices  of  Lord  Lans- 
!>wQe  atop  here.  ,  When  differences  arose  between  the  reform 
»3tioift  of  the  eaUnet,  when  the  views  of  Lord  John  Russell  and 
ord  Palmerston  on  certain  points  clashed,  or  were  said  to  have 
iaahed  (for  the  real  facts  never  transpired),  Lord  Lansdowne  was 
[>peekl«cl  to  by  each,  and  suoceeded  in  reconciling  both  ;  and  by  a 
n^alar  coincidence,  the  noble  viscount,  at  the  time  the  disagree- 
lent  came  to  a  rupture,  was  on  a  visit  to  Bowwood,  the  seat  of  the 
larquSs— the  oonfidential  friend  and  guest  of  the  man  with  whom 
e  had  his  first  political  quarrel  not  fiir  short  of  fifty  years  before  ! 
axnely,  at  the  election  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  when  he 
efeated  the  noble  Marquis,  then  Lord  Henry  Petty,  in  1806, 
*aliDerston  then  representing  the  principles  of  Pitt,  and  his  compe- 
itor,  of  course,  those  of  Fox.  This  reminds  us  that  it  is  now  time 
o  say  a  few  words  chronologically  of  the  career  of  the  subject  ot 
!ur  memoir. 

The  fiimily  of  the  noble  Marquis,  Petty,  traces  its  ancestry  to  a 

rery  remote  period,  the  eleventh  century,  when  one  of  the  race 

i^^red  considerably  in  the  wars  of  Strougbow,  in  Ireland,  where 

^ey  obtained  vast  possessions,  and  where  at  the  present  day  the 

amily  still  own  immense  tracts  of  fine  territory,  especially  in  Keiryf 

Rrhich  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of 

Lansdowne.    The  present  eldest  son  of  the'  Marquis  is,  however, 

Barl  of  Shelbume — the  Barl  of  Kerry  being  dead  some  years— an4 

why  the  eldest  living  does  not  take  the  title  of  his  defunct  brother, 

Ls  a  puszle  to  our  very  limited  heraldric  sagacity.     The  family  of 

Petty  was  altogether  pbscure  and  unknown  in  England,  and  very 

inaigniftcant  in  Ireland,  if,  indeed,  they  could  1)e  said  to  be  known 

at  all  there,  for  many  generations,  till  the  middle  of  the  six^nth 

century,  wh§n  William  Petty,  the  son  of  a  clothier  in  |tomsey,  in 

Hampshire    (where  Lord  Palmerston   was   also  born)}   attained 

wealth  and  subsequently  great  public  distinction  by  his  proficiency, 

first   in  mechanical  and  afterwfirds  in  medical  pursuits.    These 

latter  he  followed  with  infinity  profit  in  Ireland  for  many  years, 

investing  his  gains  in  land  and  attaining  the  dignity  of  knight 

himself  and  4  barony  jn  her  own  right  for  his  wife,  Baroqess 

Shelbnme.     One  of  his  sons  became  the  Barl  of  Shelbume,  aR4 

Vinous  as  ^  politician  in  the  reign  of  Qeorge  IJ.,  and  is  descr|be4 

by  Mr,  Disraeli  in  '*Coningsby,"  ai;  Qn()  of  the  greats  politicians  iq 

English  annals,  though  the  history  qf  what  \%  4id  is  a)l  but  nnknown 

to  posterity.     The  t^rl'i  floft  (f^tbev  of  the  present  q^rquis),  va§ 

himself  for  some  ^me  prime  q^fnister  to  Qeorge  III.  \  so  that  we 

see  the  subject  of  our  sketch  has  large  hereditary  claims  to  political 

eminence — a  quality,  however,  which  does  not  8#9m  to  he  further 

transmissible,  for  his  son,  the  present  Sari  of  8}iolb<)nio,  of  .whom 

we   have  just  spoken,  though  long  in  parlii||i|ei^i  for  1)i)  family 

borough  of  Calne,  in  Wiltshire,  and  for  a  brief  period  ft  J^ord  of  the 


Treasury,  has  never  acquired  the  smallest  promio^noe  as  a  «peakar 
or  otherwise.  The  present  Marquis  was  bom  in  1780,  and  conse- 
quently  is  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  wsf  educate  ftrst  at 
Westminster  School,  subsequently  at  Edinburgh,  wherp,*  in  common 
with  many  others  who  have  since  reached  prominent  stations,  he 
was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dngald  Stewart,  and  afterwards  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  Master  of  Arts.  Availing  himself 
of  the  brief  Peace  of  Amiens,  he  made  a  hurried  mn  throngh 
Prance  with  M.  Bnmont,  and  then  took  his  seat  for  Calne ;  his 
maiden-speech  being  full  of  promise,  which  his  after  efforts  fully 
realised,  especially  on  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  for  the 
malversation  of  public  moneys  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  In  the 
first  election  for  Cambridge,  which  he  contested  with  I/>rd  Palmer- 
ston about  this  time,  he  succeeded — in  the  second  he  was  defeated  \ 
the  latter  being  owing  to  his  advocacy  of  civil  and  religions 
claims,  in  contrast  with  the  restrictive  and  bigoted  views  then 
upheld  by  Pitt*s  followers.  In  the  budgets  brought  in  by  Lord 
Petty,  while  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Fox,  there  was  no 
great  room  for  the  exhibition  of  what  may  be  called  popular 
finance,  the  war  demanding  new  taxes  instead  of  the  remission  ot 
old  ones ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  noble  lord  to  continue  the  income- 
tax,  which  he  and  his  associates  had  long  denounced,  exposed  him 
to  considerable  ridicule,  of  which  the  caricaturists  of  the  time  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  :  but  of  his  great  financial  ability  no 
doubt  was  ever  entertained ;  and  to  this  day  few  men  in  either 
house  can  deliver  a  speech  more  instructive  or  rich  in  information  on 
any  subject  involving  an  exposition  of  the  true  canons  of  political 
economy,  especially  of  a  fiscal  kind.  The  death  of  Fox,  followed  by 
the  brief  experiment  'of  Barl  Grenville's  ministry  {who,  however, 
pasae4  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  Bill,  but  were  tdmed  out  for  their 
support  of  Catholic  emancipation),  broke  up  the  Reform  party  com- 
pletely, as  fiir  as  regarded  their  prospects  of  office.  It  was  not 
till  1827  that  tho  modified  ministry  of  Canning  gave  the  most 
moderate  liberals  a  chance ;  and,  accordingly,  his  lordship,  who 
)iad  been  in  the  upper  house  since  1809,  was  made  Home  Secretary, 
1^  office  which  he  filled  with  great  credit.  Again,  the  death  of  his 
chief  drove  the  noble  Marquis  into  opposition,  of  which  he  became 
the  leader  in  the  Peers  till  the  formation  of  tho  (^y.  cabinet  in 
1830,  vl^on  ke  became  President  of  the  Coimoil,  ^e  pffioe  now  held 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  continued  to  fill  it  4unng  every  liberal 
administration  that  has  since  beep  formed,  with  (bo  exception  of 
the  present,  in  which  he  holds  no  office,  tboDgh  a  meniber  of  the 
cabinet.  It  is  needless  to  add,  after  what  wo  have  stated,  that  in 
every  cf^hiqet  to  whloh  he  has  belonged,  and  iq  §very  position  which 
he  has  ^lled,  whoihor  in  office  or  opposition,  whether  in  public  or 
private,  his  lordship  han  been  the  warm  friend  of  enlightenment 
i^niong  the  people  iind  progressive  U^^erty  in  all  national  insUtu- 
tlone.  9e  has  always  employed  hie  great  hereditary  wealth, 
wbich  wai  largely  augment  by  matrimonial  alliance  with  the 
affiuent  liimily  of  the  Iloheet^rij  in  •  wise  munificence,  promoting 
literature  and  the  arts,  with  H  generosity  doubly  valuable,  because 
of  the  taste  and  disorimipfttion  that  gnide  it. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  SANTA  ENGEACIA,  AT  SABAGOSSA. 


Tro6S  who  have  read  Napier's  invaluable  history  of  the  Peninsular 
War  ikill  remember  the  principal  circumstance  in  modem  times  for 
which  Saragossa  is  remarkable.  We  allude  to  the  fitmous  siege  of 
the  place  by  the  French  under  Marshals  Mortier  and  Lannee,  which 
lasted  from  July  15,  1808,  to  Feb.  1,  1809,  with  only  some  occa- 
aional  and  slight  interruptions.  It  was  not  till  6,000  men  had 
perished  in  battle,  and  more  than  80,000  men,  women,  and 
children  had  been  destroyed  by  famine,  pestilence,  or  cruel  out- 
rage, that  the  French  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  the  city. 
The  siege  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
obHinacy  of  the  resistance  made,  the  sufferings  of  the  besieged, 
and  their  fiinatical  barbarity  towards  one  another  as  well  as  the 
enemy. 

Among  other  saered  edifices  which  were  then  destroyed,  was  the 
eonvent  of  Santa  Bngrada,  the  jruins  of  which  we  have  depicted. 


It  was  founded  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whoee  reign  is  memo- 
rable on  many  accounts,  particularly  for  its  connexion  with  the 
immortal  discoveries  of  Columbus.  Much  has  been  said  in  praise 
of  the  cloister,  which  is  adorned  with  marble  columns  and  numerous 
armorial  bearings  ;  but  not  more  than  it  fairly  deserves.  In  this 
cloister  was  buried  Jerome  Blancas,  the  historian  of  Aragon,  who 
died  in  1590.  It  was  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  conrent  that 
the  French  forced  their  way  into  the  city  in  the  terrible  siege  of 
1809.  The  doorway,  now  riddled  with  bullets,  is  a  remarkable 
work  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  thus  described  by  Alexander 
Delaborde.  *'  The  doorway,  whidi  is  in  the  form  of  an  altar-sereen, 
consists  of  two  architectural  portions.  Ihe  first  is  adorned  with 
four  columns,  and  the  statues  of  four  learned  ecclesiastics.  The 
second  contains  three  statues,  that  of  the  Virgin  with  the  infiuit  Jeans, 
and  those  of  King  Ferdinand  Y.  and  hhi  Que«n  Isabella  kneeling  on 
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mA  nde.  The**  two  portloni  an  nirmoimt«d  bj  a  cron  and 
itatiui  of  the  Tirgin  and  St.  Jobs.  The  aroh  of  the  door  U  orna- 
mented  with  hiadi  o[  •eraphim,  and  near  them  are  two  anoieat 
medallioTui,  abore  whioh  are  vrilten  tli«  words  '  Nnms  Poia;nliti>, 
M.  Antoniiu.'"  IHie  oelebratAd  tntTdler  adds,  that  in  the 
interior  of  the  ohnrch  the  deocoatiaiii  in  marble  and  gold  were 
£>tribut«d  with  arb'itic  effect.  There  mi^t  be  eeen  the  mag' 
nifieent  manaolenm  of  the  hiitorian,  Jerome  Zorita,  who  died 
in  IGTO. 

A  mde-door  led  to  a  aecoDd  ohnrch,  whence  there  waa  a  desoent 
to  the  crypt  of  Lot  Santai  Jfonu.  "This  is,"  mya  Delaborde, 
"  a  veritable  ealnminb,  in  which  are  depnutcd  the  relics  of  many 
martyra.  The  arched  roof,  which  rises  about  twelve  feel,  and  is 
covered  with  star*  upon  an  ainre  ground,  reetB  upon  thirty  small 
coliunnB  of  diflerent  sorts  of  marble,  forming  six  small  nave^ 
Here  are  pretetrcd,  among  other  thingi,  Eereral  crystal  Tc^'eac^n- 


buning  the  blood  and  a»he*  of  Taiioaa  maityn,  and  the  he^  i 
Sunt  Bngraeia  in  a  ulTer  shrine,  adorned  with  >  "***!"■  i 
preoions  itonae.  There  is  a  [ot  in  the  middle  of  this  diniLl 
■urrounded  by  an  iron  batoatrade,  whioh  is  iud  to  ooMam  ibi 
ashe*  of  a  great  nombcT  of  the  fiuthlnl,  whom  Daoiaii  had  ban: 

Within  tiie  laat  twenty  ye«n  Sangona  kaa  wHoeaacd  faA  jhI 
of  Spanish  Talour.  CabaileTO,  a  geoeial  in  the  intcnat  ijf  Iat| 
Carlos,  managed  to  enter  the  city  t^  night,  and  got  poMon  t, 
the  principal  poala,  on  the  2nd  of  Haroh,  1838.  Bran  nada  Iib 
apparently  desperate  drcamstanoee,  the  people  tmec  it  mt, 
moment  lost  thwr  oountgo.  Totally  unprepared  la  they  vcn- 
withont  leaders,  an3  tery  insuffioiently  prorided  with  anai— dvi 
nerertheleas  rashad  upon  the  inlrading  force  with  danntlaa  ifin. 
and  nltimalely  aueceeded  in  capturing  S,  000,  and  dririag  »t  tk 


THE    LAKE    OF    SAARNEN. 


No  porUoD  of  the  oontinoit  of  Europe  sbonnds  in  pictaresqae  and 
romantic  scenery  to  h>  large  an  eitent  as  the  mountain  land  of 
Switurland,  There  the  moat  striking  and  sublime  nspeets  of 
nature  are  aocnmulated,  furming  a  eonrce  of  perpetnol  inspiration 
to  the  painter  and  the  poet.  There  the  mountain  rears  its  snow- 
capped summit  to  the  clouds,  the  glacier  presents  its  glittering  and 
slippery  £ront,  and  the  torrent  brawls  among  the  rocka  which 
sbatnet  its  passage  through  the  *alley,  or  falli  thnndering  down 
lb«  luct  of  almost  perpendicalar  predpictsi     Th*ta  the  xaLlima 


and  beautiful  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow  is  seen  abore  the  cstinA. 
and  the  lammergeyer  wheels  above  the  pinnaclea  of  Uie  motulsiu  < 
marlung  the  bounding  chamds  or  the  browsing  goat  for  id  inc. 
Not  only  is  Switierland  the  most  elevated  portion  of  Smnp.  kt 
the  beauties  of  its  eceDeTy  are  cond^ised,  aa  it  wetv;  wthil  ibr 
tourist  has  not  to  travel  over  many  milea  of  nnintercMing  teiao; 
to  admire  a  wsteriall  here,  or  climb  a  moantva  there.  In  SviUd- 
land  all  is  pictnresqae )  the  toorist  Cannot  take  a  «alk<f  i  Irt  I 
tniles  tiilhoht  m«fting  (mm  oliwt  to  avakte   his  iSlniM  dJ 
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:ito  hU  kdndntion.  E»erprher«  ■  lie  beiiolil*  the  monolaliw 
■reriog  to  (ha  »kio»,  the  riyer  rushing  throogh  the  T»lley,  or  the 
Ee   8prea4  out  Mbte  bim,  it?  blue  waleis  dotted  iritli  (he  irMte 


Tbe  changea  which  the  aipect  of  the  luidecape  andergiMl  at 
Vereat  periode  of  the  daj  are  ui  varied  and  beautiful  *a  the  scenery 
elT.  BatIj  in  (he  moniiDg  a  mist  enTelopee  the  moantaiDB,  but 
tbe  sun  riees  nboTo  HitAr  peeks,  it  diipersu,  end  the  lake 
Beets  the  blue  lij,  aguost  which  the  luowj  anniniitB  >re  dis- 
ictlj  defioed.  Aa  the  ecu  decUoes,  the  Uke  glowi  with  crimson 
id  gold,  and  tbe  snow  on  the  mountuos  graduellj  chuiges  its 
le  tmxa  white  to  roee-colour.  Aa  the  light  decreases,  the  rose 
Lang«a  to  purple,  ud  the  purple  to  graj,  when  (he  moon  rises, 
>d  T^Btores  the  edowb  the  white  garb  with  which  the;  ue  clothed 
r  daj.  A  conitaLt  charm  is  t^ns  experienced  b;  the  traTeller  as 
3  jonmejs  through  this  picturesque  regioD,  tbe  beauties  of  which 
ive   inaiured  tame  of  the  Gueet  poetry  of  Coleridge,  Byron,  and 


On  the  (01)  at  Leudenberg  «w  (he  fortreei  of  tbe  lords  who 
formerly  dominated  orer  Uuterwold.  The  ruins  of  (heii  caeUe  now 
serre  in  the  lummer  tu  rode  seats  for  (he  inbatritants  of  the  district 
when  they  assamblo  to  elect  their  iBa~istrates  sod  their  deputise  to 
tbe  diet.  Tbe  ancient  seat  of  Anstrian  tynnny  is  (has  oonTerted 
into  the  rustic  fomm  of  a  &ee  people,  where  Uicy  exerdse  those 
rights  wbich  their  ancestors  von  at  tbe  sword's  point,  and  which 
they  liSTe  ever  defended  with  such  uneumpled  heroism. 

Tbe  courage  of  the  Unterwaldea  peasants  bos  been  displayed  on 
several  signal  occasions.  United  with  those  of  Schwitt  and  Or 
from  time  immemorial,  a  confederation  known  as  the  league  of 
Waldstetten,  they  were  tbe  veritable  founders  of  tbe  Helretian 
republic,  and  took  a  brilliant  part  in  tbe  glorious  battles  of 
Bempach  and  Hoi^aiteu,  In  ITBS,  Unlerwald,  united  with  its 
two  ancient  allies,  had  another  occauon  for  djgpbjing  the  courage 
of  its  hardy  peasantry.  These  three  small  cantons  repudiated  the 
coaetitution   which  Lad   lately  been    proclwmcd  in   Swilaerlaod 


Shelley.  The  lakca  of  Switxerlacd  comprise  some  of  its  most 
pleamug  scenery,  though  not  the  most  snhlime  ;  and  those  tourista 
who  are  content  witli  gBxing  at  the  Alps  as  they  rise  from  the 
opposite  shore  of  a  wide  sheet  of  water,  and  whose  lore  of  the 
Hublime  is  not  stioDg  enough  to  urge  them  to  eacoanter  the  fiitigues 
and  dongeis  of  climbing  to  the  top  of  Non(  Blanc,  pass  most  of 
their  time  at  the  pleoaaot  towns  on  their  shores. 

The  lake  of  Saamen  is  one  ol  the  fonr  small  lakes  of  (he  canton  of 
Unterwold.  I(  is  about  three  milea  in  length,  and  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  aferoge  breadth.  The  (raTetter  who  erones  the  Brunig  to 
reach  tbe  lake  of  the  Fonr  Cantons  comes  upon  (his  li(tle  lake,  and 
the  town  of  the  same  name  on  its  shores.  At  a  little  distance 
rises  the  lofty  Lendenberg,  the  view  fii>m  which  embracei^a 
Yoried  and  extenuTe  panorama.  On  one  side  is  the  lake  of  Saamen, 
surrounded  by  its  pictnreaqae  shores,  and  in  the  distance  the 
Bernese  Alps  ;  on  the  other  ude,  (he  river  Aor  flows  through  a 
verdant  raUe;  on  its  waj  towards  the  lake  of  Lucemo,  into  which  it 
dischsrgea  its  waters ;  and  beyond,  the  forest  of  Kern. 


under  French  influence  :  all  the  decrees,  all  tiie  menace*  of  (he 
Helvetian  directory  were  in  vain.  In  defending  tbdr  ancient 
constitution,  the;  believed  tbat  tbej  were  defending  the  conquests 
over  tyranny  which  hod  been  cemented  with  the  blood  of  their 
forefathers.  Twelve  tboussud  French  troops  were  marched  into 
the  country  to  snbdae  them.  They  met  in  battle  on  the  Otb 
Beptembec,  1798.  The  Swiss  numbered  only  two  thousand, 
but  held  a  strong  position  in  tbe  mountains,  which  they  defended 
fbt  nine  hours  with  unexampled  bravery.  The  women,  the 
old  men,  the  children,  all  assisted  in  the  combat.  Eighteen  yonng 
men  M\,  with  weapons  in  (heir  hands,  before  the  chapel  erected 
in  memory  of  Arnold  Winkelried.  Not  far  from  Stanti,  the  chief 
town  of  Lower  Unterwald,  forty-five  peasants  of  Nidwalden  rsstsEed 
for  a  long  time  the  progress  ot  a  French  lattalion.  Their  undying 
attachment  to  tbdr  old  institutions  has  led,  on  several  occasions,  to 
serions  disputes  between  the  great  aud  little  cantons,  and  it  was 
these  diSerenoes  of  opinion  (hat  produced  the  Sonderfonnd,  which 
agitated  (he  poliUeal  worid  in  IS4S. 
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THE   FOOTPRINTS   OF   BUDDHA   SHAKKYA-MOUNL 


Ukrodotus  saya  in  his  history:  *' They  show  in  Scythia  a  thing 
"northy  of  admiration  :  it  is  the  footprints  of  Hercules  upon  a  rock 
near  the  Tyras.*  They  resemble  those  of  a  man,  but  are  two 
cubits  in  length."  Similar  impressions  elsewhere  have  been  objects 
of  venerati(<n  among  the  heathen ;  and  at  the  present  day  the 
Buddhists  honour,  in  like  manner,  the  footprints  of  Shakkya-monni, 
the  Buddha  of  the  authentic  i)eriod,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century 
before  the  Chiistian  era. 

The  moiit  celebrated  of  these  impressions  of  the  feet  of  Buddha  is 
that  of  his  left  foot,  which,  according  to  the  Ciugalese,  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  summit  of  Adam^s  Peak,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The 
Arabian  navigators  of  the  ninth  and  fourteenth  centuries  made 
known  their  existence ;  but  tliey  supposed  them  to  have  been  made 
by  the  feet  of  Adam.  A  Moslem  tradition,  mentioned  by  Marco 
Polo,  states,  that  Adam  was  buried  on  this  same  mountain.  Bar- 
bosa,  Diego  de  Cento,  Bibeiro,  Baldseus,.  Laloubere,  R.  Knox, 
Philnl^thes,  Valentyn,  John  Davy,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
travellers,  have  noticed  and  authenticated  the  existence  of  these 
impressions.  Similar  traces  have  been  observed  in  different  parts 
of  Asia,  especially  on  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  opposite 
Salan,  Salang,  or  Junk-Ceylan,  on  the  mountain  SAtvanna  Capp- 
KatCf  or  Khan-phra-phuti-hatt — that  is,  the  holy  mountain  of 
Buddha^s  footsteps ;  at  Nagapuri,  on  the  mountain  Khan-nang- 
I'-unfft  in  Northern  Laos  ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna ;  on  those  of 
the  Ganges ;  at  Gangantis,  in  a  temple  on  the  coast  of  Temesserini, 
north  of  Tavoy,  etc.  Another  formerly  existed  at  Mecca ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  fact  of  the  spot  being  already  oon8ecr<ited  by  the 
veneration  paid  to  ibis  remarkable  footmark  contributed  to  render 
it  the  cradle  of  the  new  religion.  Colonel  Symes,  during  his  em- 
bassy in  Ava,  made  a  drawing  of  one  of  these  singular  impressions, 
which  is  shown  near  Frome.  Captain  James  Low  has  lithographed 
another,  from  a  drawing  made  by  a  Siamese  artist,  which  the  Budd- 
hist priests  assured  him  was  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
veritable  footprint  of  Buddha,  held  in  veneration  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Siam.     From  this  lithograph  our  engraving  is  taken. 

The  impressions  that  are  regarded  as  the  real-  footprints  of 
Buddha  are  not  the  only  objecta  of  public  worship  in  the  countries 
in  which  the  ancient  creed  is  held  :  on  account  of  their  rarity,  imi- 
tations are  made,  and  placed  in  the  temples  for  the  adoration  of  iho 
faithful.  In  this  manner  they  form  symbols  of  the  principal 
Buddhist  sects.  The  one  we  have  represented  presente  a  curious 
mixture  of  the  symbols  of  Brahminism  with  those  of  Buddhism. 
In  fact,  the  Siamese  do  not  profess  the  pure  faith  of  Buddha,  which, 
among  them,  has  been  considerably  modified  by  Hindoo  influences. 
The  priests  communicated  to  Captain  Low  a  portion  of  a  Pali  book 
explaining  these  symbols,  a  roll  of  which,  consisting  of  fifty  eight- 
syllabled  verses,  is  recited  in  the  temples  as  an  invocation.  Captain 
Low  hiis  added  to  his  drawing  an  explanation  of  the  numerous  signs 
of  which  it  is  composed,  but  unfortunately  without  letters  of 
reference.  Eugene  Bumouf  has  since  given  a  more  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  subject  in  his  *^  Lotus  de  la  boiuie  Loi."  We 
borrow  from  these  two  authors  a  very  summary  interpretation  of 
the  whole  series  of  symbols,  which  will  serve  to  guide  cur  readers 
through  the  labyrinth  of  subjects  presented  by  the  engraving. 

The  five  toes  are  represented  by  five  flowers  of  the  dak-p'hchan. 

In  the  centre  is  the  tchalroj  the  shield  frequently  carried  on  the 
arm  of  Brahma  or  of  Vishnu,  a  wheel  of  fire,  an  instrument  of 
torture  in  the  Siamese  hell,  a  threatening  comet  in' the  heavens,  a 
sign  of  disaster,  a  type  of  universal  dominion,  and  a  symbol  of 
eternity.  Before  the  image  of  the  tcJiakra  the  devout  Buddhists 
cover  their  faces  with  their  hands,  and  cry :  "Behold  the  Krong- 
chA,k,  and  its  glorious  splendour !"  In  the  fourth  row,  on  the  left 
of  the  tchahra,  is  the  pyramidal  tiara  of  Buddha,  a  symbol  of  the 
sun,  called  in  Siamese,  the  monghul, 

Wdtta-aang-hfit  the  shell  buccinu/H  (in  the  centre  and  near  the 
wheel,  resting  on  a  support).  A  great  quantity  of  these  shells  are 
exported   to   Bengal.      The  five  toes  of  the  footprint  drawn  by 

*  See  "  Historical  Educator,*'  vol.  i.  p.  218.  No  mention  has 
been  made  of  this  imprint  by  modern  travellers.  The  river  here 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  supposed  to  be  the  Dniester. 


Colonel  Symes  are  represented  by  as  many  of  these  vaiia-gaag-^: 
According  to  the  fable,  Buddha  assumed  this  figure  prerious  t*  u> 
last  incarnation.     The  Buddhists  attach  great  value  to  these  j^pinl 
sliella,  and  Crawford  says  that  one  of  them  has  been  sold  f/r  a  ^aji 
equal  to  £200  sterling. 

The  Buddhist  pot,  or  the  hat-heo-itU-hanan  of  the  Siaii  - 
priests.  Accarding  to  Eugene  Bumouf,  the  pdmakaUua^\  ria 
Sanscrit),  a  full  water-pot — sometimes  several  pots  carried  on  a  V.*:*- 

Suriya,  the  sun  in  his  chariot,  sometimes  called  ka^jat-'i, 
(Fourth  compartment  of  the  fifth  row,  on  the  left  of  the  trhal->  i  t 

Chand-kehuij  or  phra-ckanf  the  moon  drawn  by  horses.  Tlc 
moon  or  cfiandra  is  generally  represented  by  the  Hindoos  as  dn*^  2 
by  antelopes.  (Fifth  compartment  of  the  third  row,  an  tlie  left  4 
the  tchakra,) 

Nak-hata,  the  polar  star. 

The  tcdapaJt-nang^  or  ordinary  umbrella,  formed  of  the  lca%«*  «t' 
the  talipot-tree,  a  species  of  palm.  (The  compartment  forming  tl :; 
right-hand  comer  immediately  above  the  ichahra.) 

In  the  same  division  are  two  tmmpets  of  peculiar  form. 

The  tauhai-lakchai ,  the  royal  standard,  with  seven  divisif  b>, 
used  by  certain  Buddhist  sects  as  a  symbol  of  Mount  Meron. 

The  pcuaatOf  or  Siamese  prcuat,  a  square  palace,  richly  onu- 
mented  and  having  a  roof  of  spiral  form  ;  called  in  Sanierit, 
according  to  Engine  Bumouf^  prdaddaya. 

The  pi'thakang  (in  Siamese,  tiung-t-kang),  the  bed  of  g^tld. 

The  banlangko  (in  Siamese,  t-hen-han-lang),  the  bed  of  mf^s^. 
or,  more  probably,  the  altar  of  Buddha,  that  is  placed  in  the  are^.- 
of  the  temples,  and  on  which  worshippers  deposit  their  offerinp-i  4 
flowers  and  fruit.  Eugene  Bumouf  calls  it  the  golden  litter  •  r 
palanquin. 

The  d-hd-chang  (in  Siame  e,  t-hong'chai)^  a  pavilion. 

The  pcUo  (in  Siamese,  t-kong'tluuUU),  a  paper  flag. 

K-han-han-ola^  the  royal  palanquin,  or  covered  litter. 

The  t'pat-t'himg^  or  chcU-thong  (Siamese),  a  kind  of  chalice. 

Wuchani  (in  Siamese,  p-k€Uchani}f  the  royal  &n. 

Mount  Merou  (in  Siamese,  Meru-rcU  and  kkan-pramen).  Acer  nl- 
ing  to  the  Buddhists,  it  has  eight  conical  summits  rising  one  abtrc 
another. 

The  seven  great  riv^en  that  flow  between  the  Julia  of  Mcuot 
Meron :  ioU-ha-maha-k-hang-ka,  in  Siamese,  menam-yai-rh*.^. 
(First  compartment  in  the  second  row,  on  the  right  of  the  irkalra,  1 

The  six  celesti:^  worlds.  (Four  compartments,  commencing  at 
the  fourth  row,  and  oonclnding  at  the  seventh.) 

The  sixteen  worlds  of  Brahma.  (Three  compartments  a^jt^iniB^ 
the  preceding.) 

The  four  dwipaSf  or  dirisions  of  the  worid,  represented  by  tht 
heads  framing  the  designs  that  indicate  the  particular  charsi'ur- 
istics  of  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  champ-hu-thipa^  or  the  jamhou-dwipa.  It  has  a  form 
analogous  to  that  of  a  coach,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  tormt^i.} 
covered  by  the  waters.  Men  lived  upon  it  to  the  age  of  a  hundred 
years,  subsisting  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows — ^that  is,  by  lalx)ur. 

AmJuarak-koyanSj  or  circular  dvipct^  the  inhabitants  of  vhicn 
are  of  the  figure  of  the  full  moon,  are  twenty  oubit«  faish,  and  lire 
six  hundred  years  ;  invisible  hands  bring  them  all  the  oomi^iueBt 
ihBj  desire. 

Ut-araka-rOf  or  dwipa  of  a  square  form,  an  isle  of  the  norti'., 
the  men  of  which  are  more  than  twenty  cubits  high,  and  live  firo 
hundred  years.  The  tree  kappa-pkrek  supplies  than  with  all  thai 
they  require. 

Bapp'haicU-ko^  or  dwipa  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  or  the  moia 
at  seven  days  old.  The  inhabitants  are  likewise  of  the  crcs?»t 
farm  ;  they  live  four  hundred  years,  are  sixteen  cubits  hi^,  acl 
subsist  on  the  air. 

The  tree  called  cko-rukk-hOf  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  eank 
supposed  to  be  the  kalbirj  of  India.  The  perfumes  whii-h  it 
exhales  ravish  the  senses*  and  its  foliage,  agitated  by  the  sephns. 
fill  the  air  with  harmonious  Sounds.  It  has  four  brandies  direrted 
towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  when  the  froit  00  tttf 
northern  branch  is  ripe,  it  drops  into  the  oorthetn  ocean  to  supf^j 
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li€  fish  with  food.     The  fruit  on  the  eastern  branch  is  changed 
ut'>  (fold,  and  that  of  the  western  branch  into  diamonds. 

}f(tJta-samud-ho  (according  to  Burnouf,  8amudraya\  the  great 
N'eaa  that  surrounds  the  four  principal  dicipas.  (Second  coropart- 
!ifnt  o(  the  first  out«ide  row,  on  the  left  of  the  tchakra.) 

T'hatriwi-aahaifta'panwcwa,  the  two  thousand  little  dwipaSf  or 
>IuniU  that  surround  the  four  great  dwipas, 

Yuk-halang^  enormous  gold  fishes  that  live  in  the  ocean  between 
.^uunt  Merou  and  the  (firipatf.  (Third  compartment  of  the  second 
row,  on  the  left  of  the  central  wheel.) 

Haja-naja  or  phna-nak,  the  king  of  the  serpents.  (Fifth  compart- 
ment t>f  the  first  row  on  the  left.) 

Tchakrawalamj,  the  horizon  that,  under  the  form  of  a  wall,  sur- 
rounds Mount  Merou.  (The  space  in  the  centre  of  the  first  outside 
n>w,  in  the  form  of  the  wall  of  a  fortress.) 

Ckaitancha,  the  tveiiUehhat-raya  of  Eugdne  Burnouf ;  a  parasol 
i*f  seven  rows^  in  allusion  to  the  seven  cones  of  Mount  ^lerou. 

Jft.nawa  or  ifinialoj  the  mountain  chain  of  Himalaya,  in  the 
north  of  India. 

Siiita-maha-»ara,  (in  Siamese,  aa-kai-cket),  the  seven  great  lakes 
of  the  Himalaya  range,  abounding  with  fish  and  the  lotus  plant. 
(Third  compartment  of  the  first  range,  on  the  left  of  the  tchakra, 
divided  into  seven  squares.) 

Pancha-incdia-naihif  the  five  rivers  that  flow  out  of  the  lakes. 

Walahako  (in  Siamese,  ma-p-hcUafiok),  the  celestial  hoi-se,  or 
the  white  horse  of  the  Himalaya. 

/Canthat-aisawarat,  the  hone  that  carried  Buddha  across  the 
J u lima.   (Next  to  the  umbrella  in  the  third  row  on  the  right.) 

Tchdkravartin,  the  possessor  of  the  seven  jewels,  represented 
with  a  glaive  in  one  hand,  and  a  shield  In  the  other.  (Thinl  com- 
l^artment  of  the  fifth  row.) 

Sing-ha-raja,  or  phreea-rajhan,  the  lions. 

P-Iiatfak-ha-rhajhay  or  p-hrea-sua-h'ovgy  the  royal  tiger. 

rb'hoaat-fto,  the  green  elephant,  one  of  the  royal  elephants  of 
Hemawa.  (The  seventh  compartment  of  the  second  row  on  the 
left,  next  to  the  horse. ) 

Tv/tafthanto,  the  white  elephant,  venerated  by  the  Siamese  be- 
cause it  c^ried  Raja-chaka,  by  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  in  memory 
of  the  form  once  taken  by  Shakkya-mouni. 

Stiking-nak-Iia,  or  aaki-nak-kot  the  red  elephant  of  Himala ;  ac- 
cording to  Colebrooke,  the  emblem  of  the  second  Jaiua. 

Ereicanno,  the  elephant  of  ludra.  (The  caparisoned  elephant, 
third  c«)mi)artment  of  the  fourth  row  on  the  right.) 

I'gab'hOf  the  royal  white  bull  of  Hemawa.  (The  left-luind  com- 
partment immediately  below  the  wall  of  Mount  Merou.) 

Mfk'ko,  the  cow  of  abundance,  and  Wec-hakOf  or  thai-lokk-ho, 
the  Ciilf.      (Compartment  adjoining  the  preceding.) 

Aawt/,  the  golden  vessel,  or  ark  of  Noah,  a  symbol  of  the  world. 
(Third  compartment  of  the  fii-st  row  on  the  left.) 

C/tamnachar{f  the  tail  of  the  yak,  used  as  a  fly- flap;  according 
U*  Burnouf,  tckamaraya. 

yinla-palang  (the  ailotpalaya  of  Burnouf),  the  blue  nymi)Iifea, 
or  rather  the  water-lily  of  Hemawa.  When  Buddha  was  marching, 
this  lotus  grew  under  his  feet. 

JiaUang'pidang  (the  raktapalmaya  of  Burnouf),  the  red  lotus  of 

Siatn. 

ISitapalangy  another  variety  of  the  lotus ;  acoordhig  to  Burnouf, 
ir^tapatniaya,  the  white  nymphsea. 

Mora-puckang,  or  pincha,  the  peacock's  tail ;  according  to 
Burnouf,  mayarohoMtaya,  a  handful' of  peacock's  feathers. 

Chaitu-muk-ka^  a  figure  of  Brahma,  represented  with  four  heads. 
(Tliird  compartment  of  the  fifth  row,  nearly  below  the  central 
wheel. ) 

F-hummarocJut,  scarabeeus,  beetle  of  the  golden  mountain. 
(Fourth  row  on  the  left,  near  the  lotus  flowers.) 

Suwanna-kach-hapo,  the  golden  tortolsed.  (Fifth  compartment 
of  the  second  row  on  the  left.) 

JIangsa-cha,  the  goose  of  the  Brahmins ;  this  bird  is  represented 
on  the  flag  of  Ava,  but  it  does  not  now  exist  in  that  country. 
Baldseus,  with  more  probability,  calls  it  the  cassowary,  a  bird  that 
is  common  in  the  Eastern  peninsula. 

TchakkawMi,  the  king  of  the  red  geese.  (Eleventh. compart- 
luent.) 


Mang-karOf  an  aquatic  monster,  occupying  the  place  of  Capri- 
cornus  in  the  zodiac  of  the  Siamese  astronomers.  (Second  com- 
partment of  the  fourth  row  on  the  left.) 

Karawiko,  the  melodious  bird  of  P?\radise,  represented  without 
feet.     (Seventh  compartment  of  the  third  row  on  the  left.) 

Kinat'O,  a  creature  half  man,  half  bird,  called  by  Eugdne  Burnout 
the  genie  Kimparacha.  (Seventh  compartment  of  the  second  row 
on  the  right.) 

Mayuro,  the  king  of  the  peacocks.  (Tenth  compartment  of  the 
third  row.) 

Kaja-raja,  a  bird  of  the  Himalayan  range  that  lives  on  iron, 
and  of  whose  excrements  sabres  of  the  finest  temper  are  mmle. 

Chiwa-kunelkdy  an  eagle  or  fiilcon,  emblem  of  the  god  Anauta ; 
according  to  Burnouf,  the  king  of  the  pheasantii,  or  of  the  par- 
tridges.    (Ninth  compartment  of  the  third  row  on  the  left.) 

Sapaiino,  a  favourite  bird  of  the  Siamese,  which  plays  an  im- 
portant p.'irt  in  their  mythic  legends.  (Sixth  oompaii.mcnt  of  the 
first  row,  on  the  left  of  the  central  wheel  or  shield.) 

Siq^arna,  half  man,  half  bird,  the  king  of  the  supavnas,  and  the 
enemy  of  the  nagas,  or  serpents. 
Sung-sUf  the  alligator. 

GatKBo^  Hti'amha,  or  Heraj  a  four-armed  divinity  of  the  Hin- 
doos.    (Below  the  figure  of  Brahma.) 

Toranang,  the  rampart  of  wood  that  surrounds  the  Louse  of 
Somonocodom;  according  to  Burnouf,  it  is  the  Taranaya,  or  arch 
of  triumph.     (On  the  right  of  the  palace  Prasadaya.) 
MakattOy  a  flower  resembling  the  marigold. 
Parechatta,  the  flower  that  grows  only  in  heaven. 
Baraphety  nine  sorts  of  precious  stones.     (Supposed  to  be  in  the 
vases  on  the  left  of  the  tchakra.) 
The  mountains  Saitap-hanp-hot. 
Mahengsa,  or  mafieitelOf  the  buffalo. 

ltama>fura  (the  Siamese  Ramasur,  and  perhaps  the  Rama  of  the 
Hindoo  myths),  one  of  the  warriors  brandishing  a  sword. 

Ut-dka-tapiuaf  a  saint  and  prophet  of  the  Siamese,  who,  accord- 
ing to  their  legends,  still  lives  upon  the  earth,  though  he  was  LH)rn 
before  Buddha.  He  is  represented  as  seated  beneath  a  tent. 
(Second  row  on  the  sight.) 

Uha-chang,  the  sacred  bow  which  Rama  and  Buddha  alone  have 
the  power  of  using. 

Utsat-hi,  the  star  called  by  the  Siamese  Bau-kammap-hruk. 
Awa-vatsa-icannangf   the  goblet  of  gold,  according  to  Captain 
Low,   and  arainm-saka,   a*  ring  suspended  from  a  small  gibbet, 
according  to   Eugdne   Burnouf.      (Compartment  just    lielow   the 
tchakra,  towards  the  right.) 

Paduka^  the  slippers  or  sandals.  (Third  compartment  of  the 
fourth  row  on  the  left.) 

Theioa-Thittamani,  the  goddess  of  the  clouds:  supposed  to  be 
the  female  figure  holding  a  flower  and  a  mirror. 

Suwanna-mikhi,  the  golden  gazelle.  (Second  compartment  of 
the  second  row  on  the  left.) 

Kukkata-wannungj  the  Siamese  cock.     (Eighth  compartment  of 
the  third  row  on  the  left.) 
Saticha  (in  Siamese,  hak),  a  lance. 

Triwactchochaf  or  rather,  pH-voBtaya^  a  diamond  ornament,  a 
collar  or  necklace ;  a  sign  of  prosperity. 

\Vat€dOy  part  of  the  head-dress  that  falls  down  at  the  back  of 
the  head. 

These  explanations,  confused  and  incomplete  as  they  are  in  i(ome 
respects,  are,  nevertheless,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  figures  repre- 
sented have  not  been  designed  at  hazard,  or  without  a  purpose. 
The  majority  of  the  more  prominent  are  designed  to  shadow  foith 
the  power  and  dignity  of  Buddha.  ^'  Thus,"  says  Eugdne  Burnouf, 
*'we  first  observe  the  mystic  signs  that  announce  the  prosperity 
and  grandeur  of  him  of  whom  they  are  the  impresfsion.  Then 
follow  a  long  series  of  material  objects,  as  the  dress,  the  arms,  the 
furniture,  that  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoos,  the  appurtenances 
of  regal  power.  From  the  physical  world  are  borrowed  those  that 
are  more  striking  and  impressive  :  the  sun,  the  ocean,  the  moun- 
tains, the  animals  that  are  most  remarkable  or  most  useful, 
whether  amongst  quadrupeds  or  birds  ;  finally,  the  plants  that  are 
most  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  forms,  or  the  biillionce 
of  their  colours.       The  supernatural   world  has  also  furnished 
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inuigM  of  tbe  fint  of  the  godi,  Mcording  to  the  BnUmiiiit ;  tiioae  ot  Hindooi  and  th«  uicieiit  Egn>tia'i*i  hu  ita  esoteric  tbrm,  ia  vUd 

the  celestial  world,  ud  the  variouB  cImbc*  of  geaii  that  inhahit  it,  we  find  mudi  to  admire  and  commend,   ta  moeh  more  pun  ud: 

according  to  the  Baddhists."     Of  the  remainder,  Bnmanf  obaerrea,  elevated  a  it  than  tiie  absurd  niTthi  tliat  haTC  IitM  grafled  rfi 

Umt  Bucb  a  cnnfuae<1  assomblnge  of  lignres  is  not  in  accordance  with  it.     The  m^tholo^ei  of  EgTpt  and  India  were  fonndeA  ninq  ild 


the  parit;  of  the  Buddhist  religion ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  attribnte  HjnibolB  need  bj  the  hierophanta  to  conve;  religiaui  ii 

them  to  the  groea  superetition  of  the  Siamece,      The  more  en-  the  ignorant  msues,  and  ve  look  in  nin  among  tlie  popular  nrrk 

lightened  BuddhiHa  of  CliiLU  and  Japan  admit,   npoa  the  repre-  uf  the  Ui  Eaat  for  the  elerated  philosophy  of  (he  Tcdas,  Ubl  iW 

•entdtion  of  the  footprint  of  Bsddba,  onlf  the  tchaJiTa,  the  iirmbol  uiomi  of  pars  nunality  t«  bt  fcnsd  in  tht  aneitiit  acriptBiB-l 

of  stenlljr.    BoddhlNn,  In  tttt,  lilte  the  Tcllgion*  ifitma  of  the  Baddhh 


THE  ILLU6TEATED  MAGAZINE  OF  ART. 
THE   AMERICAN   RED-WINGED   STARIING. 


TiiR    ftppotraace   of   the   common    European    ibirliog    (Starniu  the  tje3  ot   dnellera   in   Uie   conntir,   although   il   not   nnfre- 

rul'/aiii)   il  familiar  to  all  Eurapeans.      In  raptivity  liU  dodiity  qtiently    leads    to    hb    dostruirtian.       Our    forsG^en,    followinj 

anJ  liYCllaeu  noder  him  a  verj  common   iaTooritc,  vhiUt  Ua  Uieic  uiaal  ptaetiM  of  ^nng  Uu  Old  World  D«mM  to  the  hmm'i 

)>»)  sbsnutn  u  »  itpniaUa  lirM  Ua  cmtltUntblt  int«r«it  In  fitmllwi  natonl  otjwU  in  tluir  «dopt«d  honiM,  toon  {buwl  k  bltd 
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wliioh  resembled  the  starling  of  the  old  coantiy  in  its  habits,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  also  in  its  form,  and  to  this  they  easily  trans- 
ferre<l  the  name  of  the  well-known  inhabitant  of  the  home  they  had 
left  behind  them. 

In  colour,  however,  the  American  starling  {Agdaiits  jjhceniceta)  is 
Tcry  diflferent  from  its  European  namesake,  and,  in  &ct,  the  male  and 
female  are  so  very  distinct  in  appearance,  that  they  would  never  be 
taken  for  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  bird  by  any  one  unacquainted 
with  their  habits.  The  male  is  of  a  beautiful  glossy  bhick,  with 
the  shoulders  scarlet ;  the  female  is  brownish  black  above,  mottled 
and  streaked  with  brown  or  white;  the  head  has  two  stripes  of 
cream  colour  on  each  side  over  the  eye ;  and  the  lower  surface  is  of 
u  whitish  cream  colour,  streaked  and  spotted  with  black.  The 
male  measures  about  nine  inches  in  leugth,  the  female  a  little  more 
than  seven.  In  colour  the  young  male  bird  greatly  resembles  the 
female,  but  soon  begins  to  show  indications  of  belonging  to  the 
superior  sex  in  the  reddish  markings  of  his  ahouldei«,  a  distinction 
of  which  the  females  are  always  destitute. 

This  bird  is  found  over  a  great  range  of  country,  extending  from 
Mexico  in  the  south  to  Labrador  in  the  north ;  in  the  northern 
states  it  appears  to  be  a  migratory  bird,  but  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  Union  it  remains  all  the  year  round.  In  these  states  the 
starlings  collect  during  the  winter  in  immense  flocks,  frequenting 
the  old  rice  and  corn-fields,  where  they  contrive  to  glean  an  abundant 
supply  of  nutritious  food.  During  the  spring  and  summer  their 
food  generally  consists  of  grubs,  caterpilbirs,  and  other  insects,  for 
which  they  search  with  the  greatest  diligence  in  every  direction. 
Wilson,  our  great  ornithologist,  who  has  devoted  considerable 
space  to  an  attempt  to  justify  this  bird  from  the  aspersions  which 
have  been  cast  upon  his  cluiracter,  well  observes,  that  these 
insects  are  'Hhe  silent,  but  deadly  enemies  of  all  vegetation, 
whose  secret  and  insidious  attacks  are  more  to  be  dreaded  by  the 
husbandman  than  the  combined  forces  of  the  whole  feathered  tribes 
together."  Uence  he  considers  that  the  starlings,  by  destroying 
these  pests,  do  fiir  more  service  to  the  agriculturist  than  wouUl 
compensate  for  any  damage  they  may  do  him  in  other  respects,  for 
unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  stigma  uiK>n  their 
character  is  but  too  well  founded.  For  their  principal  attacks 
upon  the  farmer's  property  the  starlings  select  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  when  the  ears  of  the  Indian  corn  are 
young,  soft,  and  succulent,  and  present  a  temptation  too  great  to 
be  resisted.  "  At  this  time,"  says  Wilson,  "reinforced  by  nume- 
rous and  daily  flocks  from  all  x>arts  of  the  interior,  they  pour  down 
on  the  low  countries  in  prodigious  multitudes.  Here  they  are  seen, 
like  vast  clouds,  wheeling  and  driving  over  the  meadows  and  devoted 
corn-fields,  darkening  the  air  with  their  numbers.  Then  com- 
mences the  work  of  destruction  on  the  corn,  the  husks  of  which, 
though  composed  of  numerous  envelopments  of  closely-wrapt  leaves, 
are  soon  completely  or  partially  torn  off ;  while  from  all  quarters 
myriads  continue  to  pour  down  like  a  tempest,  blackening  half  an 
acre  at  a  time ;  and,  if  not  disturbed,  repeat  their  depredations 
till  little  remains  but  the  cob  and  the  slirivelled  skins  of  the  grain. 
What  little  is  left  of  the  tender  ear,  being  exposed  to  the  tuins  and 
weather,  is  generally  much  injured."  Truly,  we  cannot  much 
wonder  at  the  existence  of  a  prejudice  against  these  birds,  or  that 
the  damage  done,  which  forces  itself  very  strongly  upon  the 
observation,  should  considerably  outweigh,  in  the  minds  of  the 
agriculturist,  the  hidden  benefits  which  the  philosopher  tells  hin 
he  receives  in  another  way  from  the  plunderers. 

In  the  air  the  red- winged  starlings  present  a  beautiful  appearance. 
Wilson,  who  observed  them  in  Virginia  when  «)llected  into  theil' 
winter  flocks  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  tells  us  thai 
they  frequently  entertained  him  with  their  "aerial  evolutions." 
'* Sometimes,"  he  says,  "they  appeared  driving  about  like  an 
enormous  black  cloud  earned  before  the  wind,  varying  its  shape 
every  moment.  Sometimes  suddenly  rising  from  the  fields  around 
me  with  a  noise  like  thunder  ;  while  the  glittering  of  innumerable 
wings  of  the  brightest  vermilion  amid  the  black  cloud  they  formed, 
produced  on  these  occasions  a  very  striking  and  splendid  effect, 
l^hen  descending  like  a  torrent,  and  covering  the  brandies  of  some 
detached  grove,  or  clump  of  trees,  the  whole  congregated  multitude 
commenced  one  general  concert  or  chorus,  that  I  have  plainly  dis- 
tinguittbeil  at  the  distance  of  more  than  two  miles ;  tyad,  when 


listened  to  at  the  intermediate  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
with  a  slight  breexe  of  wind  to  swell  and  soften  the  flow  q€  >:: 
cadences,  was  to  me  grand,  and  even  sublime."  The  elemeci^ 
this  song,  as  described  by  our  author,  do  not,  however,  appear  u 
have  anything  very  attractive  about  them.  He  says  th«it  '*  vb-i 
taken  alive,  or  reared  from  the  nest,  it  soon  becomes  £uiiiliar,  tjA 
sings  frequently,  bristling  out  its  feathers.  These  notes,  ihfdii 
not  remarkably  various,  are  very  peculiar.  The  most  eomm  jii  •  ht 
resembles  the  syllables  conk-quet'-ree ;  others,  the  shrill  i-'msrii 
produced  by  filing  a  saw  ;  some  are  more  guttural;  and  otli  -% 
remarkably  clear.  The  most  usual  note  of  both  male  and  f€ig&^ 
is  a  single  chtick.^*  In  some  instances  the  red-winged  starlin:;.  U  . 
his  European  representative,  haa  been  taught  to  artieuiate  t;  fi. 
pretty  distinctly. 

Tiiese  birds  pair  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  Imild  tlteir  »tA 
at  the  end  of  that  month  or  the  banning  of  Hay.  For  this  ].  sr- 
jtose  they  generally  select  a  tuft  of  bushes  in  a  marshy  or  swaa.  r\ 
situation,  where  they  build  at  a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet  £r'«a  lu 
gi-uund.  The  outside  of  the  nest  is  formed  of  rushes  and  lonr^  rr^-t 
picked  from  the  swamp ;  it  is  lined  with  finer  matexiaU.  Tl- 
female  lays  about  five  eggs  of  a  very  pale  blue  colour,  diifbth 
tinged  here  and  there  with  purple,  and  marked  with  line%  aiH 
spots  of  black.  *'  During  the  time  the  female  is  sitting,*'  itajs  yi  j 
author  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  and  whose  work  <:&  itrj 
birds  of  this  country  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  "  and  still  m  .•:! 
particuhirly  after  the  young  are  hatched,  the  male,  like  must  til  -.r 
birds  that  build  in  low  situations,  exhibits  the  most  t.o^'.  : 
symptoms  of  apprehension  aiid  alarm  on  the  approach  of  any  p^^a 
to  its  near  neighbourhood.  Like  the  lapwing  of  Europe,  he  ii«>  x 
meet  the  intruder,  hovers  at  a  short  height  over-head,  uttering  k  j  ; 
notes  of  distress ;  and  while  in  this  situation,  displaTS  to  fTKi: 
advantage  the  rich  glowing  scarlet  of  his  wings,  heightened  ^r,  ir* 
jetty  black  of  his  general  plumage.  As  the  danger  increases,  his  crin 
become  more  shrill  and  incessant,  and  his  niotions  rafdd  and  r^i 
less  ;  the  Avhole  meadow  is  alarmed,  and  a  collected  crowd  <  f  hr: 
fellows  hover  around,  and  mingle  their  notes  of  alarm  and  agitaXr-i 
with  his.  When  the  young  are  taken  away,  or  destroyed,  he  o : 
tinues  for  several  days  near  the  place,  restless  and  dejected. 

generally  recommences  biiilding  sooa  after  in  Uie  same  meadow. 

I 

~  '  I 

A  BULL-FIGHT   IN  LISBON. 

Fkw  popular  sports  are  mon  popular  in  the  Spauish  peninsula  'U^ 
the  bull-fight.  To  witness  a  btdl-fight,  all  classes  of  people,  fr^- ! 
queen  to  beggar-girl,  and  from  prince  to  |)easant,  will  neglect  iJiaH 
proper  business,  and  crowd  delighted  into  the  amphitheatre.  B.t' 
alas  fur  the  chivalry  of  Portugal !  the  bull-fight  no  longer  txn-j^  4.1 
it  does  in  Spain — pity  the  sport  exists  at  all !  To  \ie  aure,  crat  .7! 
to  the  beasts  has  by  no  means  ceased,  but  nearly  all  danger  t<'  ik! 
fighters  has !  Sorely  disappointed  were  we  on  one  occasion,  wh:  J 
seated  as  spectators  at  the  teats  of  the  arena  in  Usbon,  to  di^^^jT- : 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  witnessing  a  dtatk 
even  of  a  bull !  We  had  nerved  ourselves  fbr  some  awfal  c&ti- 
trophe,  as  we  thought,  by  endeavdurihg  to  subdue  ail  the  is'jl 
feelings  of  huriianity  ;  but  we  doubt  our  success,  for  we  atrJ 
exceedingly  disgusted  with  what  we  did  see.  Perhaps,  Lcwtrer.i 
if  there  had  been  more  course  and  less  cruelty  dispUyeii,  v  i 
might  have  Mt  differently.  We  know  that  on  MmH»|y  occa^i.^ 
we  had  previously  become  very  much  excited,  and  cried  **  r*>a ' 
for  a  victoHous  bull  as  loudly  as  anybody.  But  those  were  2^^ 
in  which  Spaiilards  were  engaged,  who  laugh  to  scorn  the  cowa^n,.! 
barbarous  bull -fighters  of  Portugal.  | 

At  tiie  southern  extremity  of  the   Campo    de  Santa  Ami^l 
Lisbon,    stands  the  Praga  dos  Twtroti,    ball-clrcuB.       This  is  « 
wooden  edifice,  and  was  built  in  the  time  of  Don  Miguel.     It  L^  ^ 
to  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  circus  at  Cadiz,  and  is  fitted  op  t  u 
some  five  hundred  boxes,  capable  of.  containing  eight  or  t<^a  d  -^ 
sand  spectators.     It  is  destitute  of  neatness  and  elegance,  and  «i- 
when  we  saw  it,  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation.     Along  the  bH-^: 
rows  of  benches  it  is  inappropriately  ornamented  with  a  strnd->  : 
trophies,  vases,  and  obelisks,  all  made  of  wood.     Evt-jy  Srr^' 
and  fete-day,  the  proprietors  give  the  public  a  performance,  li  ^ 
is  duly  announced  in  some  such  fustian  as  follows  : — 
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"  This  day  will  be  giveDi  in  the  elegantly-built  and  delightful 
xtro  (lo  Campo  Santa  Anna,  a  wonderful  and  highly<amuaing 
uliat  of  thirteen  ferocious  and  monstrous  bulls,  to  which  the 
ipei-table  public  of  this  renowned  capital  is  invited.  The  pro- 
eturs,  ever  anxious  to  gratify  the  expectations  of  the  magnani- 
»us  and  distinguished  nation  of  PoHugal,  so  generous  in  its 
troiage  of  these  spectacles,  feel  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  being 
le  to  announce  that  they  have  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expeose 
order  to  secure  the  above-mentioned  animals,  which  belonged  to 
i  richest  proprietor  of  Riba  Tejo,  who  possesses  among  his  herds 
'  most  robust  and  the  bravest  of  bulls.  This  gentleman  has  con- 
itei  to  send  them  to  the  circus,  to  assist  in  the  representation 
it  will  be  given  this  afkernoon."  Here  follows  an  eulogium 
the  coolness  and  unrivalled  agility  of  the  bull-fighters  ;  and  after 
ht  lyric  stanzas  extolling  the  ferocity  of  the  animals — the  bulls, 
i  the  fighterj — the  terrible  force  of  their  horns,  and  a  thousand 
ter  dangers  of  the  combat,  the  whole  announcement  windf4  up 
ih  a  description  of  some  marvellous  fireworks  that  will  conclude 
i  entertainment. 

In  spite,  however,  of  grandiloquent  announcements,  strangerg 
vinj^  the  spirit  of  genuine  campinos  are  always  greatly  disap- 
inted.  The  combat  unto  death,  both  of  man  and  beast,  was 
iilisheil  in  the  time  of  Mary  I.,  1777  or  1778  ;  and  this  diversion 
8  lost  its  most  horrid  interest  and  its  shuddering  attractions. 
These  fights  open,  as  in  Spain,  with  a  grand  display  on  horseback. 
hen  the  court  is  present,  an  equerry  of  the  royal  household  acts 
cavalheivoy  and  then  the  best  horses  from  the  royal  stables  are 
attendance.  Mounted  upon  one  of  them,  the  equerry  performs 
e  steps  and  evolations  of  the  old  Spanish  horsemanship,  at  the 
me  time  saluting  the  court  and  the  public ;  all  of  which  is 
maed  cortezifts  do  cavalheiro.  The  bull  then  bounds  forth,  and  is 
i?eived  by  the  knight,  when  the  more  daring  among  the  fiag-bearers 
imediately  begin  to  annoy  him  with  their  goads  and  gaudy  capes, 
me  of  the  mantle- bearers  display  great  dexterity  ;  but  they  are 
general  awkward  and  timid,  though  the  danger  is  not  great, 
eing  that  the  animals  have  their  horns  sheathed  in  leather 
d  tipi)ed  with  balls.  When  the  bnll  lacks  bravery,  or  is  greatly 
^gued,  affording  little  interest  in  the  combat,  GaUegos  (peasants 
}m  the  province  of  Gallicia,  Spain)  or  negroes  are  sent  against  it, 
bo  render  a  service  very  similar  to  that  of  the  dogs  which  the 
Kinish  people  clamor  for,  with  the  well-known  cry  of  "Perroa.''* 
henever  the  bnll  seems  to  be  too  tame.  These  GaHego9  take 
urt  in  all  the  Portuguese  bull-fights.  They  make  their  appear- 
icc  ill  round  hats  and  quilted  hides,  and  carry  long,  two-pronged 
rk^.  whence  they  are  called  homens  de/orcadOf  men  of  the  fork. 
tieir  place  is  benoith  the  royal  tribune,  where  they  are  formed  in 


line  ;  and  when  the  bull  approaches  that  vicinity,  they  receive  hiui 
on  the  points  of  their  weapons.  Near  them  may  be  seen  a  species 
of  aide-de-camp,  mounted,  and  clad  in  the  old  Spanish  garb,  short 
cape  and  hat  of  plumes.  His  oflice  is  to  transmit  orders  to  all 
parts  of  the  circus  from  the  authorities. 

When  a  bull  evinces  cowardice  or  exhaustion,  the  Gallegos,  at  a 
given  signal,  cast  their  forks  aside,  and  inish  upon  him.  The  most 
courageous,  placing  himself  in  front  of  the  animal,  seizes  the 
moment  when,  with  lowered  head  and  closed  eyes,  he  is  runniug  at 
him,  to  leap  between  his  horns,  to  which  he  clings  firmly,  allowing 
himself  to  be  violently  tossod  and  flung  about.  The  rest  then 
throw  themselves  upon  the  brute,  securing  him  by  the  legs,  horns, 
and  tail,  and  even  jumping  upon  him,  _until  the  poor  beast, 
who  sometimes  draws  a  dozen  of  them  round  the  ring  three  or 
four  times,  is  compelled  to  stop.  This  is  termed,  not  *^  taking 
the  bull  by  the  horns,"  but  seizing  the  bull  by  the  hoof,  and 
appears  to  afford  the  greatest  delight,  especially  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  spectators ;  hence^  at  this  moment,  the  plaudits  are 
most  enthusiastic.  A  nnmber  of  bullocks  and  cows  with  bells 
round  their  necks  now  enter,  which  the  subdued  bull  peacefully 
follows  out  of  the  circle  at  a  trot.  His  wounds  are  then  dresscfi, 
and  he  is  either  sent  home  or  reserved  for  anotho:  occasion. 

The  negroes,  it  seems,  appear  but  seldom,  and  it  would  be  vrell 
for  humanity  if  they  were  entirely  excluded ;  for  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform  feats  which  none  of  the  geniletnen  fighters  dare 
attempt.  These  poor  wretches  hi^ihemselves  out,  for  the  value  of  a 
few  shillings,  to  provoke  the  bull  wnen  he  is  too  tame  and  cowardly. 
For  this  purpose  they  ornament  their  heads  with  feathers,  in  imita- 
tibn  of  the  satage  chiefii  of  Africa,  and  conceal  themselves  either  in 
figures  of  hones  made  of  pasteboard,  called  ca/caUinhot  de  potto, 
or  in  large  hampers.  The  bull  is  sure  to  throw  them  down,  and 
often  maims  and  bruises  them  in  the  most  shocking  manner.  We 
saw  one  poor  old  fellow  gored  through  a  hamper,  to  the  infinite 
delight  and  amusement  of  the  audience ;  nobody  appearing  to  relish 
the  joke  more  than  the  ladies,  by  whom  the  front  seats  of  nearly 
all  the  boxes  were  filled.  Sometimes  these  miserable  blacks  are 
forced,  by  the  cries  of  the  populace  and  the  orders  of  the  directors, 
to  re-appear  in  the  arenn,  even  while  suffering  from  severe  con- 
tusions ;  and  loss  of  Umbi  is  the  probable  result  of  this  base  and 
dastardly  inhumanity. 

Before  the  close  of  this  most  refined  and  delectable  exhibition 
with  fire-works,  we  have  another  display  of  horsemanship  and 
horse-dancing,  when  tivat  resound  from  all  sides,  and  flowers, 
money,  and  sometimes  jewels,  are  showered  down  upon  the  heroen 
of  the  ring  who  have  that  day  most  distinguished  themselves  in 
encounters  with  blunt-homed  bulls. 


THE  ASSYRIAN  BAS-RELIEFS  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


AViKo  in  a  former  volume*  given  a  general  aocount  of  Mr .  Layard'a 
searches  at  Nineveh,  and  a  sketch  of  the  ancient  history  of  that 
•ng- buried  city,  it  is  only  necessary  in  the  present  article  to 
ascribe  the  subjects  of  the  illustrations  with  which  wo  now  present 
)e  reader.  On  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours  in 
B-19,  Mr.  Layard's  first  visit  was  to  the  excavations  which  had 
een  made  at  Kouyunjik,  during  his  absence,  under  the  direction  of 
[r.  Ross.  The  walls  of  two  chambers  had  been  exposed,  but  of 
le  long  series  of  bas-reliefs  whidi  covered  them  the  greater  part 
ad  been  defaced  by  the  flames  which  destroyed  the  palace.  Some 
asKiges  had  been  excavated,  into  which  Mr.  Layard  descended^ 
nd  explored  the  great  hall,  the  bas-reliefis  of  which  had  also 
iiffered  greatly  from  the  fire.  *'  In  this  series  of  bas-reliefs,"  says 
e,  "  the  history  of  an  Assyrian  conquest  was  more  fully  portrayed 
lian  in  any  other  yet  discovered,  from  the  going  out  of  the  monarch 
)  battle,  to  his  triumphal  return  after  a  complete  victory."  The 
Ing,  with  his  war-chariots  and  horsemen,  appears  to  have  passed 
hroagh  a  mountainous  and  wooded  country,  the  physical  charac- 
eri.^tics  of  which  seem  to  indicate  Armenia  or  Kurdistan,  regions 
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which  We  know  were  invaded  by  the  royal  builder  of  the  i>alae^. 
In  some  of  the  bas-reliefs,  the  Assyrians  are  represented  in  close 
combat  with  the  enemy,  who  appear  to  be  defeated  and  overthrown. 
The  Assyrian  warriors  are  armed  with  spears  and  bows,  both  of 
which  weapona  they  use  at  full  speed  ;  the  enemy  appear  to  be  all 
archers.  In  other  compartments  the  enemy  are  retreating,  pursued 
by  the  victorious  Assyrians)  who  thrust  them  through  with  their 
spears,  and  trample  them  beneath  the  feet  of  their  war-horses. 
The  campaign  appears  to  have  been  successful ;  for  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror  follows,  in  which  he  is  represented  in  his  chariot, 
beneath  the  royal  parasol— the  emblem  of  regality  all  over  Southern 
Asia — attended  by  dismounted  cavalry  soldiers,  holding  noble 
horses,  richly  caparisoned,  and  infantry,  armed  and  accoutred  in 
various  ways.  Seated  in  state,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  outward 
evidences  of  power,  the  Assyrian  conqueror  receives  the  captives, 
the  spoil,  and  the  heads  of  the  slain »  His  soldiers  are  seen 
throwing  these  ghastly  trophies  of  victory  into  heaps,  while  oflicers 
record  the  number  in  their  tablets.  This  barbarous  custom  still 
prevails  in  Persia,  and  did,  until  a  recent  period,  in  Turkey  also ; 
but  in  the  latter  country  it  is  now  forbidden  by  a  special  firman  of 
the  present  Sultan.  In  other  compartments  soMiers  are  dragging 
after  them,  or  driving  before  them,  the  prisoners,  nnong  wKom  art 
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vaam  ■■  vetl  u  men.      The  men  &r«  eh&ined,  lome  in  pain,  Cnfortmutdy,  thsni  fa  no  tnaoription  tu  indkate  the  peoplt  ikl 

others  singly ;  ttie  iromea  are  not  fettered,  and  Fome  of  them  lead      vere  thn*  Bnbjngated  ;  if  one  ersr  exuted,  it  bai  been  defuid  bi 


their  children  bj  tlie  hand,  or  caiT<r  thetn  on  tlieir  ahoulden.       tbe  flainee,  vhiiJi,  m  many  porta,  have  oomerted  the  alabuk 
Some  of  the  women — thoM,  perhapa,  of  snperioc  nnt — an  repre-      lime,    rhat  the;  were  those  of  one  of  the  cnontrits  we  han  u 


tented  riding  on  males.     Tbe  other  haa-rellefa  coQtain  figures  of      or  at  least  of  some  countr;  noHJi  of  Assyria,  (hough  Duly  a  nv 
mniM,  asMB,  and  Bheep,  vhich  tlie  Asayrians  bad  leiud  in  the       tore,   ii  one  vMch  ia  etiongly  snpported   by  the   natoni  d 
(oantry  of  Ui<  eonqoered  en«my.  coontry  Uirougb  which  the  iny»den>  marched,  w  represented  o, 
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■Tptnred  wftUs  of  Umm  diambcn.     But  dotiiig  Um  Utter  put  of  .  ut  pltuted  •gaisrt  tha  mils,  wUeh  tb«  Anyriuu  aieend,  hoMing 

r.  Liyud'i  remdeuee  >t  Hoanl,  ■  ehunbar  «u  axetntad  is  tha  tbelr  shielda  befora  tkem  to  protect  thwuelvaa  ttaia  tbe  urowB  of 

oDDd  at  Koajnqjik  in  «hicb  the  acnlptnTea  were  in  better  oondi-  tiie  au-aj.     A  poitkm  of  the  dty  Kppeui  to  ba  ali«ftd;  in  the 

>n  than  onj  which  had  hitherto  been  diaoovered.     Tha;  repre-  hands  of  the  uaailaota,  for  a  long  train  of  captiTes,  camels,  and 

nted  the  uege  and  eaptan  hj  tha  Aufriana  of  a  oitj  defended  hj  carta  drawn  b;  oxen,  ond  filled  with  women,  dhildren,  arma,  hr- 

'iible  valla  aad  baOttonented  toweia,  and  10018  of  the  alaba  were  nitnre,  etc.,  is  seen  issuing  from  as  udvaneed  fart,  and  apprwching 

mar,  entire,  and  the  inscription  on  the  upper  pnrt  oomplete.   The  the  throne  of  the  Aesynan  monarcli.     The  ttptJTCS  n-enr  turlons 


ty,  the  capture  of  which  appear*  to  have  taxed  all  the  militar;  aimilat  lo  those  arora  at  the  present  da;  by  the  Araba  of  iheHedjai, 

sunrces  of  the  empire,  was  utuated  among  hills  and  forests,  and  and  tlie  helmeti  worn  by  the  def^udera  of  the  dty  difler  fhHa  tliose 

le  vine  and  the  fig-tiee  grew  in  its  enTinma,     A  eoropoct  phnlani  of  the  AssyriaBs,  in  baring  a  fringed  lappet  oorering  the  ears. 

1  uehen  diachai^  their  arrows  at  the  enem;  on  the  walls  nnd  Borne  of  the  priioneia  are  buing  Eilnin  Icfore  Ibe  tfarone  of  the  king  ; 

men  ;  seren  bsttaring'rama  are  directed  against  the  walla  ;  and  two  uie  sti-etehed  naked  upon  tbe  gruutid  to  Lc  flayed  alive,  and 

'n  monn<la  of  atone,  bricks,  ^nd  earth  have  beeu  Ihtovn  np  to  others  iire  being  implied  li;  their  csj.lon  beneath  tbe  walLi. 

imiDand  them.     The  place  appears  to  hare  been  defended  with  a  Above  the  kins  is  an  loscripUon  of  four  lines  of  cnneilonn  or 

egree  of  oonraje  and  determination  eomuiensnr.ite  with  the  prepa-  nrrow-lieided   c!mracteni,  which   Mr.   Lnyord  thoa  translates: — 


ationa  of  the  besi^ers.     Iha  t»(tl(unentB  are  thronged  with  bow-  "  Sennacherib,  the  nughty  king,  king  of  the  oonntr;  ot  Assyria, 

aen  and  slingers,    who  diachorge  ahowen  of  arrows  and  stones  sitting  on  the  throne  of  judgment,  before  {or  at  the  entrance  of)  tho 

igsinst  the  Assyrians,  while  othen  throw  bUiing  torches,  with  the  city  of  Lachisb  (Lakhishs).     I  gire  parmisaioa  for  its  slangfater." 

'iew  of  destroying  the  warlike  en^es  roUed  against  their  walls.  Here  we  have,  then,  an  actual  pictorial  representation  of  the  sit^ 

)n  the  stage  of  the  battering-rams  archers  are  diaeharging  their  and  capture  of  I«chish  by  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  as  men- 

urowB,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  tha  part  of  the  wall  against  which  Uonad    in  2  Kings  xviii.  11,  and  Isaiah  iiivi.  2,      The  interest 

>h«  sttaok  is  diracted  ;  and  others  an  pouring  water  from  ladlaa  which  attadies  to  these  bos-reliefs  is  inciaased  by  the  (act  that 

■poo  tha  bUxink  (OR^M  tikMwn  fcon  tht  waUai    Baaliat-UddM*  then  in  in  this  «•••  so  doubt  whatever  of  the  scene  npraacnted 
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being  wb4>t  Mr.  I«yard  supposes.  The  physiognomy  of  the  ci^piives 
is  uodoubt^ly  Jewish— a  type  of  counteoanoe  recognisable  at  the 
first  glance  by  every  obserrer,  and  about  whioh  there  can  be  no 
mistake.  That  the  king  repreeented  is  Sennacherib,  is  equally 
certain.  A  continuous  inscription,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty -two  lines,  slightly  injured,  but  still  sufficiently  legible  to  be 
deciphered  almost  throughout,  appears  on  the  massive  bulls  forming 
the  grand  entrance  of  the  paUce  at  Kouyunjik.  This  record  con- 
tains the  annals  of  six  years  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  besides 
numerous  interesting  particular  respecting  the  religion  and  mytho* 
logy  of  the  Assyrians,  and  is  therefore  of  the  highest  importance. 
Dr.  Hincks  was  the  first  to  decipher  the  name  of  Sennacherib  on 
inscribed  bricks  from  Kouyunjik;  but  it  was  not  until  August, 
1851,  that  an  inscription  was  discovered  which  mentioned  any 
historical  event,  thus  placing  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
honour  of  this  discovery  is  doe  to  Colonel  BawUnson,  who  has  given 
a  translation  of  this  remarkable  inscription  which  forms  a  complete 
summary  of  the  eyente  related  in  the  Bible,  and  by  Josephus, 
Abydeniis,  and  Polyhistor.  '*  As  the  name  of  Sennacherib,"  says 
Mr.  Layard,  **as  well  as  those  of  many  kings,  countries,  and  cities, 
are  not  written  phonetically,  that  is,  by  letters  hnying  a  certain 
alphabetic  value,  but  by  monograms,  and  the  deciphering  of  them  is 
a  peculiar  process  whioh  may  sometimes  appear  suspicious  to  those 
not  acquainted  with  the  subject,  a  few  words  of  explanation  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers.  The  greater  number  of  Assyrian 
proper  names  with  which  we  ar^cquainted,  whether  royal  or  not, 
appear  to  have  l^een  made  up  o^he  name,  epithet,  or  title,  of  one 
of  the  national  deities,  and  of  a  second  word,  such  as  *  sUve  of,' 
'servant  o^'  *  beloved  by,'  'protected  by;'  like  the  Theodosius, 
Theodorus,  etc.  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Abd-ullah,  and  Abd-ur- 
Rahman  of  Mahommedan  nations.  The  names  of  the  gods  being 
commonly  written  with  a  monogram,  the  first  step  in  deciphering 
is  to  know  which  god  this  particular  sign  denotes.  Thus,  in  the 
name  of  Sennacherib,  we  have  first  the  determinative  of  'god,'  to 
which  no  phonetic  value  Is  attached  ;  whilst  the  second  character 
denotes  an  Assyrian  god,  whose  name  was  San."  As  to  the 
identity  of  the  I^ikhisha  of  the  inscription  with  the  Lachish  of  the 
Bible,  Colonel  Bawlinson  has  expressed  doubts,  but  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Layard  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hincks,  one  of  the 
first  orientalists  of  the  day.  Moreover,  the  name  of  Hezekiah 
occurs  in  the  inscription,  and  the  amount  of  treasure  taken  from 
the  Jewish  king  in  gold,  is  stated  predsely  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Old  Testament.  "Had  the  name  stood  alone,"  says  Mr.  Layard, 
in  commenting  on  the  identification  of  the  builder  of  the  paUce 
at  Kouyunjik  with  the  Sennacherib  of  the  sacred  volume,  *'  we 
might  rei^onably  have  questioned  the  correctness  of  the  reading, 
especially  as  the  signs  or  monograms,  with  which  it  is  written,  are 
admitted  to  have  no  phonetic  power.  But  when  characters,  whose 
alphabetic  values  have  been  determined  from  a  perfectly  distinct 
source,  such  as  the  Babylonian  column  of  the  trilingual  inscrip- 
tions, furnish  ns  with  names  in  the  records  attributed  to  Sennache- 
rib, written  almost  identically  as  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  the 
BiblO)  such  as  Hesekiah,  Jerusalem,  Judah,  Sidon,  and  others,  and 
all  occurring  in  one  and  the  same  paragraph,  their  reading  more- 
over confirmed  by  synchronisms,  and  illustrated  by  sculptured 
representations  of  the  events,  the  identifioation  must  be  admitted  to 
be  complete." 


IGNATIUS   LOYOLA,  THE   FOUNDER  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

"  Who  hath  not  heard  of  Loyola's  sainted  name, 
Before  whom  kings  and  nations  bow'd  the  knee  ?" 

SOUTHBY. 

This  celebrated  founder  of  a  still  more  celebrated  and  very  danger- 
ous fraternity,  was  a  Spaniard ;  he  was  bom  (according  to  some 
authors)  in  the  year  1491,  at  the  castle  of  Loyola  in  Guipuscoa, 
which  is  a  paH  of  Biscay,  adjoining  the  Pjrenean  mountains  :  but 
othei-s  place  the  date  of  his  birth  in  1495.  In  early  youth  he  was 
distinguished  by  a  pregnancy  of  wit  and  discretion  fiir  above  his 
years  ;  with  an  obliging  and  affable,  but  very  irritable  disposition, 
combined  with  an  eager  desire  of  renown.  His  relative,  the  Duke 
Df  Najara,  superintended  his  education,  and  very  early  introduced 


him  to  the  court  of  ]?erdinmid  y.,  king  of  Spatn^  to  whom  U  h/:% 
became  a  page,  and  by  whom  he  was  aft^warda  appointed  u 
ofiicer  in  the  Spanish  army.  In  tUis  capacity  he  signaliaed  kiiLvj 
equally  by  his  valour  and  by  an  eager  pursuit  of  licvsu-u 
pleasures  and  vicea  :  he  had  also  a  poetic  taste,  and  even  VM^ym^ 
a  poem  in  honour  of  his  tutelar  saint,  Peter. 

In  the  year  1521,  when  he  was  about  thirty  yews  of  age,  •^,  h 
some  will  have  it,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  was  one  of  *i^ 
garrison  of  the  citjM)f  Pampeluna  when  it  w«a  besieged  W  t^ 
French.  The  assailants  haying  made  a  breaoh  in  tba  wall,  La«4 
mounted  the  breach,  sword  in  hand,  to  resist  the  aitaekf  w*n « 
piece  of  stone,  which  was  broken  off  from  the  rmmparv  li  i 
cannon-ball,  bruised  l^is  left  leg»  and  at  the  same  time,  ikt  W 
rebounded  and  broke  his  right.  This  accident  was  the  cause  uf  u 
quitting  the  army,  and  ^e  original  means  of  raising  him  w  tL^ 
eminence  whioh  he  afterwarda  enjoyed  as  the  patron  of  tkr  &nkt| 
of  Je$us  ;  a  society  which  speedily  edipeed  the  ezistuig  institiit  >(a 
dependent  on  the  church  of  ftome. 

Ignatius  suffered  much  from  his  broken  leg,  which  was  nukB- 
iully  treated,  and  consequently  long  under  the  avrgeun^s  Wr- 
it is  related  that,  after  the  wound  was  cured,  the  end  of  &  Vw 
stuck  out  under  his  knee,  and  disfigured  his  leg.  Ignatius  Lstii^ 
been  a  spruce  young  gallant,  and  being  desirous  to  appear  s^^s  a 
the  most  comely  fashion,  caused  it  to  be  cut  off^  so  that  Li>  M 
might  sit  more  handsomely  ;  nor  would  he  suiEer  himself  t>  b^ 
bound  during  the  performance  of  the  operation. 

*'  When  long  eare 
Restored  his  shatter'd  ^eg,  and  set  him  free. 
He  would  not  brook  a  slight  deformity, 

As  one  who  being  gay  and  debonair. 
In  courts  conspicuous,  as  in  camps  must  be. 
So  he,  forsooth,  a  shapely  boot  must  wear ; 
And  the  vain  man,  with  peril  of  his  life, 
Laid  the  recover'd  limb  again  beneath  the  lu&ife.*' 

Southe^t  **  TaU  qf  pttragwa^" 
It  is  ako  asserted  that,  the  wound  having  caused  one  of  I 
thighs  to  shrink,  Ignatius,  fearful  that  lameness  woold  am 
put  himself  for  many  days  together  upon  a  kind  of  radc,  vU 
with  an  instrument  of  iron,  violently  stretched  and  drew  cat  ti 
leg,  in  order  to  render  it  equal  with  the  othmr.  But  all  tots 
ridiculous  efforts  of  his  inordinate  vanity  were  as  vain  ia  tlti 
execution  as  their  intent,  as  he  could  never  extend  the  shncik^ 
limb,  whioh  ever  after  remained  shorter  than  the  other  ;  and  tiu 
lameness  which  he  so  much  dreaded,  was  permanently  Mt!^ 
upon  him. 

In  the  course  of  his  confinement  with  the  broken  limb,  he  ^a 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  books  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  inactiT!;^ 
Among  others,  he  met  with  a  romaBticaUy- written  volume  of  "  Tu 
Lives  of  the  Saints."  This  bo<^  made  a  powerftxl  impreiU 
on  his  mind,  and  strongly  incited  him  to  obtain  distinction  as  a 
adventurer  and  a  religious  devotee.  Immediately,  therefore,  i 
the  re-establishment  of  his  health,  he  ibrsook  the  militaiy  fir-r  tiii 
ecclesiastical  profession,  and  commenced  hia  endeavoiirs  to  cbiaj 
disciples.  He  first  devoutly  dedicated  himself  to  the  Ble»d 
Virgin  Hary,  as  her  knight;  after  which  he  performed  a  pilgniL:. 
to  the  Holy  Land,  during  which  he  voluntarily  soflered  manj  binj 
ships  and  privations ;  his  object  being  to  beoome  eminent  is  ifjfi 
ing  his  body.  It  is  recorded  that,  throughout  this  pilgrima^t,  h 
wore  a  cassock  of  coarse  canvas,  girded  with  a  oord,  instead  ••! 
coat,  and  would  have  gone  barefiioted,  but  that  he  was  obiigeti  t 
wear  a  buskin  on  the  foot  of  tiie  broken  leg*  *  ¥hiu  habited,  u 
having  a  bottle  and  a  pilgrim^s  staff,  he  performed  the  ««r 
journey,  having  first  given  hjs  horse  to  the  monastery  of  il «} 
serrat,  suspended  his  sword  and  dagger  at  the  altar,  and  fcpait  'Jh 
night  of  Lady-day  (1522),  before  the  same  altar,  in  watckia^d 
prayer. 

During  this  pilgrimage  he  so  mortified  and  tonaented  his  kW', 
that,  from  a  lusty  and  strong  man,  he  became  exceediogh  •<«!: 
and  infirm.  It  was  his  onstom  to  Uve  throughout  hia  jouci?  '  i 
begging  from  the  poor ;  he  suffered  his  beard,  nails,  and  biir  '>] 
grow,  without  cutting  or  combing ;  he  slept,  if  in  a  bomw,  >£  '>^  i 
bare  ground,  or  on  a  board;  and,  if  travelliag,  he  laid  fais^ 
down  wherever  he  might  chance  to  be  when  night  arrived ;  l*it 
generally  passed  great  part  of  the  night  in  watching,  weepti^.  • 
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yen ;  scourged  liiinaelf  three  timee  a  iAj,  and  often  spent  seven 
irs  together  oft  his  knees.  These  austerities  so  debilitated  his 
y,  that  in  1523  he  had  become  so  weak  and  feeble  as  scarcely 
be  able  to  put  one  foot  before  the  other.  At  length,  after 
essire  suffering,  often  falling  in  his  attempts  to  drag  himself 
)g,  he  contrived  to  reach  Rome,  where  he  remained  fifteen  days ; 
T  which  he  journeyed  In  the  same  manner  to  Venice,  whence  he 
Mfked  for  Cyprus,  and  finally  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  4th 
September,  1524. 

hi  his  return  from  Palestine,  Ignatius  continued  his  theological 
lies  in  the  Spanish  universities,  from  whence  he  went  to  Paris, 
!re  he  perfected  himself  in  the  Latin  language,  and  in  other 
tlies,  philosophical  and  theological.  Whilst  be  resided  in  France, 
oomposed  the  institutes  of  his  new  order  which  he  denominated 
ihcietff  of  Jesuij  and  the  members  of  which  have  thence 
a  known  by  the  name  of  Jeiuit9,  These  institutes,  t-ogether 
h  his  propoeals  fi)r  tlie  establishment  of  the  frat3tnity,  he  sub- 
Afid  to  the  eonadderation  of  the  Pope,  Paul  III.,  who  made  many 
ertions  to  theA,  but  referred  them  to  the  examination  of  three 
(linals.  This  committee  violently  opposed  the  measore,  and 
resented  it  as  unnecessary  and  dangerous.  Ignatius,  being 
hnsiastic  in  his  designs,  and  determined  to  accomplish  his  object, 
mediately  9iade  such  offers  as  no  pontiff  could  easily  resist.  He 
tpoeed  that,  besides  th«  usual  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
nastic  obedience,  which  are  taken  by  all  orders  of  regulars,  tlie 


members  of  his  sooiety  should  take  a  vow  of  implicit  obedience  to 
the  Pope,  and  should  bind  themselves  to  go  whithersoever  he  should 
at  any  time  command  for  the  service  of  religion,  without  requiring 
anything  from  him  for  their  support. 

These  proffers  were  irresistible.  The  papal  see  had  been,  and 
still  was,  suffering  under  the  repeatedly  successful  attacks  on 
its  tenets  and  practices,  which  were  violently  directed  against 
them  by  the  reformers  and  their  d'sciples,  and  several  nations  had 
revolted  from  the  papal  authority ;  therefore,  at  so  critical  a 
juncture,  the  acquisition  of  a  set  of  men  so  peculiarly  devoted  to 
the  see  of  Rome  as  the  Jesuits  would  undoubtedly  prove,  and  who 
would  be  arrayed  in  opixwition  to  its  foes,  was  an  object  of  the 
highest  consequence.  Consequently,  the  proposals  of  the  crafty 
and  aspiring  Ignatius  were  instantly  acceded  to,  and,  on  the  27th 
of  September,  1541,  the  society  received  a  bull  of  confirmation  from 
Paul  III.,  and  the  grant  of  many  very  extensive  privileges. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  ^is  religious  association,  Loyola  was 
naturally  appointed  its  general.  In  th!s  office,  by  the  institutions 
of  the  order,  he  became  possessed  of  the  most  deep)tic  power.  His 
seal  and  that  of  his  coadjutors  soon  advance  I  1]»e  fortunes  of  the 
fraternity  with  an  astonishing  rapidity,  and  raised  it  to  a  hei|^t  from 
which  it  looked  with  proud  superiority  on  every  other  institution 
that  papal' authority  had  incorporated.  Ignatius  enjoyed  this  exalted 
station  of  potrer  and  authority  about  fifteen'  years,  and  a^  length  died 
on  the  91st  6{  Jnly,  1556,  in  the  sixty -fifth  year  of  his  age. 


THE   WATBH-CARllIERS   OF  PERU. 


UA,  the  capital  of  Peru,  labours  under  the  serious  disadvantage 
not  being  well  supplied  with '  water.  Rain  rarely  falls  in  the 
iglibonrhood,  so  that  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  depend  upon 
jficial  means  of  obtaining  this  indispensable  blessing.  Even  in 
lat  we  are  accustomed  to  call  barbarous  ages — before  the  exist- 
ce  of  the  vast  continent  of  America  was  known  or  conjectured  in 
trope — the  Incas  of  Peru  had  given  proof  of  their  civilisation  bj^ 
dcing  many  canals  and  trenches  to  convey  water  into  the  capital, 
le  Spaniards,  fully  appreciating  the  xature  of  these  works,  paid 
eat  attention  to  keeping  them  in  order ;  but  they  are  now  in  so 
d  a  conditidn  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  buy  all  their 
inking  water  of  men  who  procure  it  from  the  Urge  fountain  in 
e  Plofa  Mat/oTf  and  go  round  the  city  with  it  on  the  backs  of 
B«s,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving  (p.  232). 
Of  all  asses  in  Peru,  the  aguador,  or  water-carrier,  of  Lima,  is 
c  most  laborious,  the  steadiest,  and  the  most  patienU  He  begins 
>rk  at  six  in  the  moruiug  and  does  not  lebt  till  seven  in  the 
ening.  A  few  handfuls  of  bran,  which  he  carries  In  a  little  bag 
•nging  on  his  neck,  constitute  the  whole  of  his  food  for  the  day, 
id  at  night  he  contents  himself  with  some  stray  blades  of  grass 
at  he  manages  to  pick  up  from  any  odd  comer  where  he  can  find 
cm.  He  is  anything  but  stupid,  in  the  sense  of  being  without 
telligence.  As  soon  as  he  reaches  the  fountain,  laden  with  the 
•  0  casks  for  containing  the  water,  he  turns  round  and  stands  still 
bile  the  negro  gets  off,  fills  the  casks,  and  takes  the  pad  out  of  the 
ill.  They  then  both  proceed  on  their  way  through  the  c!ty.  The 
K^r  animal  knowd  when  and  where  he  ha^  to  deliver  water.  He 
lows  that  after  supplying  such  a  house,  he  has  to  go  to  rtlch 
tother.  If  he  has  occasion  to  stop,  his  master  may  leave  him  all 
ly,  with  the  certainty  of  finding  him  still  standing  where  he  left 
m.  Those  of  the  customers  who  are  at  all  good-natured  leave  a 
)X  for  him  at  their  kitchen  door,  containing  all  sorts  of  odd  bits 
at  may  suit  his  palate.  He  shows  his  sense  of  their  kind  con- 
Urution  by  eagerly  devouring  whatever  tliey  bestow  upon  him, 
longh  it  is  often  scarcely  fit  to  eat,  consisting  of  bits  of  old  hats, 
easy  papers,  bones,  and  other  indigestible  odds  and  ends.  His 
loicest  delicacies  are  husks  of  melons. 

But  carrying  water  is  not  the  only  purpose  ibr  which  this  useful 
tiinal  is  employed.  He  is  a  general  carrier,  used  for  conveying 
I  mria  of  things  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  the  other  ;  and  not 
ifrefjuently  for  moving  furniture,  vast  heaps  of  which,  in  tlie 
(ape  of  chairs,  boxes,  tables,  etc.,  are  mercilessly  piled  upon  his 
ick,  as  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  our  illustration.     If,  as  somc- 


' times  happens,  he  is  overloaded,  or  loses  his  cquilibrKim,  the  whole 
Collection  of  moveables  cozies  down  with  a  crash,  a^d  the  driver, 
fearful  of  not  gaining  anything  by  his  job,  revenges  himself  lipon 
ihe  )^r  beast  Without  much  mercy. 

When  the  ass  is  employed  neither  in  carrying  water  nor  moving-— 
as,  for  e^iiiple,  on  festival  days — ^he  gets  his  recreation  by  ta)ring 
the  whrllaifaraiiy  of  his  proprietor  on  his  back,  or  racing  with  son-.e 
of  his  comrades,  whose  masters  go  with  his  own  from  one  place  of 
amusement  to  another.  Some  negroes,  who  are  a  little  more 
thoughtful  or  kind  than  others,  endeavour  to  lighten  the  labour 
and  save  the  strength  of  the  ass  by  going  on  foot  with  him  when 
the  water-casks  are  full ;  but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  In  most  eases  the  poor  animals  are  subject  to  much  reckless 
barbailty,  which  fills  the  foreigner  with  indignation  on  his  first 
arrival  at  Lima.  To  save  the  trouble  of  whipping,  the  wretches 
who  drive  them  make  a  gosh  behind  with  a  bone  or  sharp  piece  of 
wood,  and  theii  keep  them  in  constant  misery  by  poking  at  the 
wounded  part.  When  the  poor  creature  falls  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  brutal  driver  to  slit  up  one  of  his 
nostrils  as  a  punishment  for  the  first  offence.  If  the  helpless  crea- 
ture has  the  audacity  to*  repeat  the  offence,  his  other  nostril  is 
treated  in  the  same  abominable  way.  A  third  crime  of  this  sort  is 
punished  by  cutting  one  of  the  ears,  and  a  fourth  by  cutting  the 
other.  At  last,  if  the  previous  barbarities  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  break  him  of  this  bad  habit,  his  tail  is  cut  bit  by  bit,  till  the 
poor  creature  is  so  disfigured  by  these  successive  mutilations,  as  to 
be  hardly  recognised.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  brutality  practised, 
that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  an  ass  which  is  not  mutiUted 
in  some  way  or  other. 

The  driver  of  the  water-carrying  ass,  who  is  often  designated  by 
the  title  of  affuador  or  water-carrier,  though  it  Is  not  he  that 
really  carries  the  water,  does  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  accompany- 
ing the  ass  without  being  subject  to  some  police  regulations.  The 
first  is,  that  he  present  the  town  authorities  with  thirty  dogs, 
killed  by  him  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Hence,  those  who  wish  to 
be  licensed  as  water-carriers  meet  together  on  certain  days  at  an 
appointed  ph&ce,  and  make  a  regular  battue  from  strCet  to  street. 
All  the  dogs  that  they  have  encountered,  but  not  completely  killed 
at  the  first  blow,  are  collected  in  an  open  space,  where  they  are 
despatched  with  sticks  and  clubs.  The  sportsmen  then  diride  the 
booty,  and  each  ties  his  share  to  his  ass^s  tail — if  the  poor  thing  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  one.  In  this  way  they  go  in  a  body  to 
make  their  offerings  to  the  dvic  authorities,  dragging  the  dead  dogs 
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M  trophies  of  Tleloiy,     The  aecoail  c.indition  impoied  upon  iJie  the  coTporMion.     The;  foitn  ■  distinct  clua,  which  ii  not  ■!!> 

irater-cuTien  it,  that  (he;  water  the  itreetl  utd  public  placea  with  gethcr  deriud  of  polidnl  influence,   ecpMuUf  at  eleetiic  ^ 

the  water  in  their  eaaiu.  Borne  yean  ago  a  oompanf  made  a  proposal  to  tlie  goTRiip:^!  > 

It  might  Beem  that  these  oUigations  wonld  have  the  effect  ol  undertake  the  distribution  of  water  tlironghoDt  the  dtj  «  ic; 

diminishing  the  number  of  this  clan  at  Linu,  hut  inch  ia  not  the  adrantageaiu  tenn^   both  in  a  pecuniaij  and  saiiitarj  pro;  f 


CBH  b;  anj  qieons.     Od  the  contmrf,  tb^  are  T«t;  nnnietous,  view.     No  loaner  bad  the  water-cirrieri  haud  of  the  jnfti 

thongh  the  price  paid  for  the  water  ia  far  from  high.     The;  faaTC  thut  thej  anembled  in  grMt  fbrce,  mounted  th«v  asacs,  nv  i 

their  chiefly   who  are  well  knowo,   and  treated   bj  them   with  prooMon,  with  banuen  at  the  be&d,  to  the  pnaident'a  palan,  ul 

much  respect.     The  lupnine  chief  uodertakes  the  taik  of  settling  londe  silch  ado  with  their  wofda  and  their  geatuiiM  that  \k!  •: 

important  disputes,  and  is  aatborisod  tu  admit  ur  eap^  members  of  length  iinoeteded  in  gstttng  the  proposal  rejected.  i 
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GENEKAX     SCOTT. 


ATKVKB  opinimu  ma;  be  enterUiued  respecting  tlie  rwxnt 
iii[ih  of  demucretii;  uver  whig  principleB,  it  is  impoaiiible  to  cou- 
plate  the  rqectiini  of  Uenenl  Scutt,  bjr  ui  immeiwe  uuijarity  of 
American  people,  witliout  &  feeliag  uf  regret.  Hid  Teputation, 
u  at  home  oud  nbrottd,  uDtiihoue  tlist  of  an;  uf  hin  coutempo- 
•se ;  und  the  nalHtnutial  uerviues  he  liail  rcudereit  to  bin  uuautr; 
iag  A   lung   life  euustituteil  u  deht  xbieh   it  wuuU  hsvc  lw«ii 


Tu  hib  mutber  Sixjtt  uww  uo  iueuiuidsnble  aluuv  of  thiwe  gterlisg 
qtuJiliea  wbicb  have  diHtiuguiubed  him  through  hIV. 

Eduwtiid  fur  uue  uf  Che  leanied  pro&iuioiu,  he  utadied  Uv,  and 
was  lulDutted  t"  tbe  bar  uf  Virgiuiu  when  iu  bis  tw«utielh  jtmt. 
It  duea  uot  appear  tbdt  he  ever  praetised,  although  be  went  tu 
ChurleiituD  and  eodeBvuured  (u  ubtiiu  au  exMuptiuD  from  the  law 
rKqiiiriti),-  ]irnutltiuuun)  tii  rwide  une  yekr  iu  Soutli  Oatvlina  bvfVjri; 
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:nitif)iiiig  to  nee  dinuhat^.      Pute  has  willeil   it 
Icott,  like  CUy  and  Wcbilcr,  ia  a  Htrikin^  iliuslrai 
ical  troth,  that  penioDal  gieataess  is  b;  no  loeaoB  tl 
br  the  highest  office  which  it  in   in    the 
lenple  to  hcalow. 

Winfield  Soott  wu  bum  at  or  near  P     tab 
l^th  June,   1786.     He  wae  the  uecond      d 
t»pectabie  fiuiner,  who  died  when  Wiuhej       tet 
Vol.  IV.— No  XXII, 


elJl«r!ui{  iipuu  tbt  duties  ul  their  prufwaiuu.  Hia  vouatiuo  wm 
armB  :  and  he  gladly  threw  the  luog  rube  aside,  when,  through  the 
iiiterreutiun  of  a  friend,  he  obtwned  a  company  of  light  artillery,  in 
May,  180S,  After  Bpending  a  year  at  New  Oileana,  he  was  remoTed 
to  the  Niagara  frontier  on  the  brSBUng  out  of  the  war  with  Kng- 

nrl,  sud  remved  the  eonimimi™  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  did 
•d  Merriee  at  the  uapture  uf  tbe  Adiima  in  tbe  Niagara  river,  and 

mcil  jpihlen  oiiiuiuus  for  liEs  tiM  Mid  bnin'ry  during  tbe  enm- 
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paiga  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights.  The  defeat 
of  the  Americau  troops  lefc  Scott  a  prisoner.  With  h\s  companions 
ill  misfortune,  he  was  s^nt  to  Qaebec ;  and  there  arose  the  debate 
respecting  the  duty  of  naturalised  citizens^  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  England.  The  British  officers  separated  the  naturalised 
Irishmen  from  the  native  Americans  among  their  prisoners,  and 
announced  their  intention  of  sending  the  former  home  to  stand 
their  trial  for  high  treason.  Scott  protested  indignantly,  and  sub* 
sequently  procured  the  passage  of  a  bill  through  Congress,  Testing 
in  the  President  ihe  power  of  retaliating  on  the  British  prisoners, 
if  any  ill  treatment  should  befall  naturalised  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  taken  by  the  enemy  while  fighting  under  her  banner?.  This 
act  he  himself  prepared  to  carry  into  effect  at  a  later  period ;  but, 
happdy,  owing  to  the  prudence  of  the  British  authorities  at  home, 
no  reprisals  became  necessary. 

In  1813  Scott  was  exchanged,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
frontier,  where  he  joined  the  corps  iVann^e  commanded  by  General 
Dearborn.  He  volunteered  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope  in  the  attack 
{)iv  Fort  George,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  He  was  equally  fortunate  in  his  attack  on  York 
(Toronto),  in  July  of  the  same  year.  In  the  operations  which  were 
to  have  resulted  in  the  onquest  of  the  Canadas,  Scott  commanded 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  army,  and  was  fifteen  miles  from  the 
rear  when  the  lattle  of  Chrysler's  Farm  was  fought.  The  news  of 
the  retreat,  when  everything  seemed  to* promise  that  the  expedition 
against  Montreal  would  be  crowned  with  success,  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  young  soldier.  He  returned  home,  and  was  engaged  during 
the  winter  in  nuiking  new  levies  and  other  preparations  for  the 
coming  season. 

The  campaign  of  1814  opened,  after  a  few  skirmishes,  with  the 
brilliant  affair  of  Chippewa.  In  his  official  account  of  the  battle, 
General  Brown  says : — "  Brigadier- General" — he  had  recently  been 
promoted  t<:>  this  rank — ^'is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  our 
country  can  bestow.  To  him,  more  than  any  other  man,  am  I 
indebted  for  the  victory  of  the  6th  July."  Having  crossed  the 
river,  the  Americans  were  astonished  at  meeting,  at  Lundy^s  Lane, 
twenty  days  afterwards,  a  still  more  formidable  force  than  they  had 
encountered  at  Chippewa.  Every  schoolboy  knows  the  story  of  the 
terrible  combat  by  the  dim  moonlight,  with  the  roar  of  Niagara 
drowning  the  cannon's  thunder,  and  the  blood  of  the  slain  mingling 
with  its  torrent.  General  Scott  i>erformed  prodigies  of  valour. 
Twice  wounded,  and  having  had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  he 
still  kept  his  past,  and  witnessed  tlie  final  termination  cf  the 
sanguinary  conflict.  This  was  his  last  exploit  during  the  war. 
For  many  weeks  he  was  unable  to  undergo  fatigue,  and  suffered  the 
most  severe  pain  from  a  wound  in  his  shoulder. 

After  the  ]^aoe  was  signed,  he  went  to  Europe,  partly  for  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  and  partly  to  study  the  military  sohoolB 
on  the  continent.  Before  his  departure,  Congress  passed  him  a 
vote  of  thanks,  which,  added  to  his  promotion  in  six  years  from  the 
rank  of  captain  to  that  of  major-general,  must  have  proved  a  balm 
for  his  wounds.  After  his  return,  in  1821,  he  published  a  work 
on  militai'y  discipline,  which  is  used  as  a  t«xt-book  by  the  army, 
iHid  several  useful  papers  on  intemperance.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  firnt  temperance  societies  in  the  Unitetl 
States.  We  next  find  him  concluding  most  important  treaties  with 
the  Fox  and  Sac  Indians,  and  the  Winnebagoes ;  and,  a  shoi-t  time 
afterwards,  employed  on  the  delicate  mission  of  prci)aring  the  forts 
(jf  Charleston  for  resiiitance,  when  the  nullification  doctrines 
threatened  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union. 

In  183G  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Florida,  whirfi  was  then  engaged  in  a  hopeless  contest  with  the 
Seminole  Indian^.  His  tactics  having  been  sevei-ely  criticised  by 
officers  of  high  rank,  he  was  recalle I  soon  afterwards;  but  waa 
entirely  exonerated  by  a  court  of  inquiiy. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  mission  which  he  has  fulfilled  was  that 
M  **  pacificaU)r  "  on  the  Canada  frontier,  during  the  rebellion  of  1837 
and  1838.  Feeling  ran  high  among  the  citizens  Of  Buffalo,  Ogdens- 
hnrgh,  and  the  other  border  cities;  and  the  burning  of  the 
'*  Caroline"  by  the  British  volunteers  had  roused  the  "symjja- 
thisers,"  as  they  were  called,  to  a  pitch  of  fury  which  terrifietl  the 
government.  Scott  was  ordered  to  watch  mattei-s,  and  prevent  any 
active  assistance  >)eing  given  to  the  rebehj.     Space  prevents  our 


adding  anything  to  the  simple  statement  that  he  i»iiocefc<ic»l.    ► 
men  oonld  have  achieved  so  great  a  triumph. 

From  this  period  to  the  commencement  of  the  MexK-i&  ■ 
General  Scott  was  chiefly  engaged  in  civil  and  diplomat:- •  d:  • 
He  succeeded  in  effecting  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee^  ■»  .i-  ■ 
bloodshed  or  suffering,  conjointly  with  Sir  John  Harvey,  and^r? 
the  dispute  renpecting  the  north-eastern  boundary,  iHiich  st  *.-ar  n 
threatened  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain.  His  mflncn«  %*  -i 
election  of  1839  was  generously  lent  to  General  Harrison,  aitd  », 
mainls  instrumental  in  securing  his  triumph. 

An  unfortunate  misunderstanding  between  the    |«ie»il?£t  y 
General  Scott  prevented  his  taking  the  command  wLen  L'.^nrji^ 
first  broke  out  with  Mexico.     It  was  soon  found,  however,  tha:  ^ 
talents  could  not  be  spared ;    and  he  lefl  for  the  eeat  cf  ^.^r 
November,  1846.    In  the  fallowing  March,,  he  achieved  th€  Hr 
exploit  of  the  capture  of  Vera  Cnii,  with  a  loss  of  only  bix  L 
and  sixty  wounded .     Advancing  towards  the  city  <»f  Mexico. 
stormed  Cerrogordo  after  a  severe  encounter,  took  Paebla,  aitl  a 
l»attle  t<»  General  Valencia  at  the  head  of  7,000  welJ-ajn.  .: 
troops  at  Contreras.     His  utter  rout  compelled  Santa  Anna  :  -  - 
centrate  his  whole  army  on  the  village  of  Chenibasc««,  '*\irr\ 
crowning  victory  was  won  by  .the  American  trcMps.     The  \k\< 
encounter  of  Molino  di  Re  and  Chepultepec  opened  the  gat*. 
Mexico  to  Scott,  and  the  triumphant  army  entered  the  Gnn  i\A 
on  the  14th  of  September.    The  glory  of  the  conqueror  was  t^  ja  - 
by  that  of  the  pacificator.    Quiet  Vas  restored  in  a  few  dav- 
religion  of  the  inhabitants  was  protected,    and  all   dashes  -•< 
resumed  their  wonted  avocations.     On  February  2nd,   l!?^4^ 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  and  Scott  was  recaUed. 

On  his  return,  he  received  from  all  sides  the  warmetit  irki.  i 
ledgments  of  his  great  services.  At  the  late  Pretridential  4 
tion  he  was  brought  forward  by  a  section  of  the  Whig  ConvtL*: 
at  Baliimore,  and  received  the  nomination.  His  oTerwhtl:  -a 
defeat  was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  not  the  least  of  whieii  «4 
the  injudicious  zeal  of  some  of  his  abolitionist  friends. 

This  sketch  has  necessarily  been  very  meagre.  The  explrt- 
Scott,  however,  are  in  the  history  of  America;  and  be  who  » 'u 
know  the  man  whom  the  people  have  rejected,  must  inquire  i  > 
the  liberties  of  the  United  States  were  preserved,  and  their  tssxv?tz 
honour  maintained.  AVe  cannot  better  conclude  our  very  im}*r^-«i 
and  unsatisfactory  resume  than  by  quoting  the  opiniun  -a 
eminent  divine  and  philanthropist,  Dr.  Channing  : — 

**To  that  distinguished  man,"  said  he  of  Scott^  *' bel«*5r^  ur 
rare  honour  of  uniting  with  military  energy  and  daring  the  ^pir:  < 
a  philanthropist.  His  exploits  in  the  field,  which  placed  Lini  t 
the  first  rank  of  soldiers,  have  been  obscured  by  the  purer  aaJ  n  -^ 
lasting  glory,  of  a  pacificator  and  a  friend  of  mankind.  .  .  ■  H- 
succeeds,  not  so  much  by  policy  as  by  the  nobleneMi  and  geQer<  '^ 
of  his  character,  by  moral  influence,  by  the  earnest  convicticfl  '<■'' 
which  he  has  enforced  on  all  with  whom  he  liad  to  do,  the  oil .« 
tions  of  patriotism,  justice,  humanity,  and  religion." 


•a    CAN'T   WRITE." 

I.v  a  sheltered  nook,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  oval-shaf^l  va.l  < 
of  Saddleworth,  there  lived,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  prci^ent  ctnt  ii; 
a  fiimily,  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  six  children,  v If.  >' 
their  forefathers  had  for  generations  done,  gained  a  Iivelil)tv«l  << 
the  united  pursuits  of  farming  and  weaving".      Mr.  Mathtr.  tl 
head  of  tlie  family,  held  in  his  own  right  a  small  farm,  wlii^lt  'u 
had  receiveil  in  long  succession  from  his  ancestors.     ThiT.  in  vIk 
Hiuiple  times  in  which  they  lived,  had  contrived  to  supply  ik' 
wants  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  on  their  ancestral  pr-'pt^; 
Carrying  on  finrming  operations  whenever  the  seaa<At  reqniitii  ^i 
the  weather  i)ermitted,  they  employed  every  spare  hour  in  weaTJn: 
and  that,  the  rather  because  in  this  labour  they  were  able  U>  ViPi 
the  diligence  and  dexterity  of  their  daughters,  and  even  ••(  tit^^ 
younger  children,  to  good  account.     The  termination,  hoveur.  ^ 
that  most  costly  war  which  Great  Britain  waged  against  Xa|«'H 
BonaiNirtC)  brought  great  changes  into  Saddleworth,  and  u<*\  ict^t 
into  Mr.  Mather's  family.     Already  had  that  fiunily  lieeo  sufttv^ 
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J.  Heavy  taxation  ha<I  dimiuished  its  resources.  The  ma- 
lery  applied  in  the  cotton  manufacture  caused  a  ruinoug  compe- 
tn  with  handloom  weaving.  With  lessened  resources  and 
leased  outlay,  Mr.  anS  Mr.^.  Mather  experienced  preat  difficulty 
mpp^rting  and  bringing  up  their  children.  The  pressure  fell 
I  «i)ccial  force  on  the  earlier  jjeriod  of  their  wedded  life,  and 
^rpiently  affected  their  eldest  children  particularly.  William, 
r  first-l>om  child,  a  youth  of  high  sjurits,  left  his  home  and 
t  to  sea.  This  step,  which  ^ve  much  pain  to  hoth  his  jmrents, 
rould  hardly  have  taken,  had  he  not  been  grieved  and  wounded 
feeling  by  frequent  out>)reftks  of  temper  on  the  part  of  his 
er,  who  felt  annoyed  and  chafed  by  the  hard  struggle  he  had  to 
y  on  with  want.  In  that  struggle  Mr.  Mather  was  overcome, 
»Hy  because,  as  his  difficulties  thickened,  he  most  unhappily 
zht  oblivion  and  comfort  in  strong  drink.  Miserable  day  wa? 
t  for  tbe  Mather  family  when  first  the  idea  of  such  a  resource 
sred  the  head  of  its  master.  No  sooner  was  the  funeral  over, 
n  |)ecaniary  claims  poured  in  from  all  quarters.  Mr.  Mather 
1  ])ennUess.  In  consequence,  the  scanty  furniture  which  re- 
tnc(l  was  sold ;  the  farm  had  long  been  parted  with ;  and  Mrs. 
ther,  with  five  children,  migrated  to  Oldham,  in  the  lio))e  of 
mirini;  bread  by  mill-labour. 

'  It  will  break  your  heart,  mother ;  going  to  live  in  that  smoky 
fie  will  break  your  heart,  I'm  sure  it  will ! " 
^The  hand  that  made  can  uphold  my  heart,  Fanny,"  replied 
A.  Mather  to  her  eldest  daughter,  who  had  addressed  her,  after 
ring  with  the  rest  walked  some  ten  miles  in  mournful  silence^ 
The  x^rojjpect  was  a  dreary  one.  It  was  a  November  day.  The 
rounding  hills  were  hung  in  thick  misty  clouds,  from  which 
ill  rain  came  ceaselessly  down.  The  air  was  sultry.  The 
^veus  were  silent,  and  the  earth  sad.  No  bird  whii>tled ;  not  a 
teze  to  break  the  leaden  stagnation.  Scarcely  a  human  being 
uck  the  traveller's  eye.  Wet,  hot,  and  sad,  they  passed  along, 
1  at  length  entered  Oldham,  in  a  humour  as  dark  and  repulsive 
was  the  aspect  of  the  town. 

Within  a  month  the  scene  had  totally  changed.  Mrs.  Mather 
d  brought  with  her  the  habits,  the  aims,  and  the  tastes  of  a  good 
asewife.  The  children,  though  poor  and  almost  literally  desti- 
be,  were  inspired  by  their  mother's  spirit,  and  actuated  by  that 
ise  of  self-respect  which  often  ensues  from  recollections  of  past 
nsperity.  Every  member  of  the  family  wa3  industrious,  upright, 
ix^r,  and  religious.  Especially  did  they  possess  and  cherish  an 
le|)ondent  spirit.  With  the  exception  of  their  mother,  they  were 
xmn  and  strong,  and  though  their  skill  was  small  and  they  ha<l 
vlved  no  school  education,  nevertheless  they  were  pretty  confi- 
nt  that  in  a  little  time  they  should  be  able  to  put  their  mother 
U)  comfort,  while  they  gained  their  own  livelihood.  Accordingly, 
mny  went  into  service ;  Tom  and  Richard  entered  a  mill ;  Alice 
is  employed  to  nurse  a  neighbour's  baby  ;  and  Jane,  the  youngest 
rl,  aided  her  mother  and  "wound  a  little"  at  home. 
Within  a  month  the  members  of  the  fiimily  were  thus  disposed  of. 
lie  change,  great  as  it  was,  would  have  looked  mean  in  proud  eyes. 
wo  small  cellars  in  a  Harrow  and  dirty  back  street  afforded  shelter 
,ther  than  a  home.  True,  the  rooms  were  very  clean ;  but  they 
ere  also  nearly  destitute  of  furniture.  Clothing  was  the  first 
iiug  to  be  cared  for,  after  food  and  a  covering  had  been  provided ; 
ul  articles  of  clothing  came  very  slowly. 

Richard  Mather  had  been  two  months  in  the  mill,  when  one 
rening  after  the  day's  work  was  done,  he  was  discovered  by  the 
»d  millwright  at  work  in  one  comer  of  the  yard.  Struck  by  the 
)y'«  industry,  Mr.  Thomas — such  was  his  name — asked  Richard 
hat  he  was  doing,  and  finding  that  he  had  displayed  considerable 
igenuity  in  constructing  a  small  wooden  wheel,  he  offered  to  take 
im  into  his  department.  The  off"er  was  gladly  accepted.  In  two 
jars,  Richard  Mather  had  become  a  clever  engineer.  Not  only 
as  he  dexterous  in  executing  work,  but  skilful  and  prolific  in 
evising  plans.  He  could  not  read,  he  could  not  write,  but  he 
mid  think  and  he  could  labour.  Think  and  labour  he  did  most 
ulustriously,  until  at  length  he  was  the  best  workman  in  the 
I'll. 

RicLai'd  had  for  some  time  observed  that  some  secret  process 
a.^  ^oing  forward.  Often  had  he  seen  Mr.  Henry,  the  chief 
lirtner,  and  Mr,  Thomas,  the  millwright,  in  close  and  confidential 


conversation.  Of  late  he  observed  that  the  latter  was  at  the  mill 
before  himself  in  the  morning,  and  remained  there  after  he  had  left 
at  night.  Once  when  he  happened  to  be  out  very  late,  he  noticed 
that  there  was  a  light  in  Mr.  Thomas's  private  room.  Neverthe- 
le^!5,  in  that  room  he  found  Mr.  Thoma-=<  at  five  o'clock  the  next 


raornmg. 


What  did  all  this  mean?  Richard's  curiosity  was  piqued.  At 
length  Mr.  Thomas,  touching  him  on  the  shoulder  as  he  wai  quit- 
ting his  work  in  the  evening,  said  in  an  under  tone  to  him,  **Come 
with  me."  Mr.  Thomas  led  the  way  to  his  private  room,  **  There, 
Riclmrd,"  said  he,  as  he  entered,  *' there  is  a  machine  on  which  I 
have  been  occupied  for  three  years ;  I  want  now  to  complete  it,  that 
I  may  send  it  to  the  Great  Exhibition ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  be  disap- 
pointed ;  one  thing  stops  my  progress ;  can  yoo  help  me  ?" 

Richard  examined  thepiece  of  work,  which  he  yjronounced  beau- 
tiful. As  for  overcoming  the  difficulty,  he  had  his  fears.  But  he 
said  he  would  think  the  matter  over. 

Two  days  from  this  interview  had  passed,  when  Richard  Mather, 
who  had  been  quietly  sitting  by  the  fireside  in  the  outer  cellar,  sud- 
denly rising  from  lus  chair,  exclaimed, — 

** Mother,  get  a  house;  we  will  quit  this  cellar." 

*'My  dear  boy,  what  do  you  talk  of?"  replied  Mrs.  Mather; 
**ah,  you  don't  know  how  hard  I  find  it  to  get  a  bit  of  clothing 
besides  the  food ;  and  but  for  what  Fanny  allows  me,  I  couhl  not 
find  the  house  on  what  you  Wis  bring  in.'' 

'^0)  I  know  all  that  very  well;  but,  do  you  sec,  Tve  just  disco- 
vered a  thing  that  will  bring  in  some  brass." 

*'Art  mad,  my  lad?"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  in  a  terrified 
tone. 

*'No,  mother,  sensible  and  sober,  too, — but  wait,  I'll  go  and 
speak  to  Mr.  Thomas." 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  Richard  entered  the  cellar  again,  his 
countenance  radiant  with  joy.  '*It  is  all  right ! "  he  shouted  a.s 
he  came  in  :  "It  w  all  right,"  whispered  he  into  his  mother's 
ear. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  machine  was  comple'ed  with  Richard's  aid. 
Mr.  Thom.18  went  to  London,  and  after  the  absence  of  some  days 
wrote  to  Richard  as  follows : — 

**  Dear  RxcKAliD,~iThe  machine  must  be  sent  off  by  the  end 
of  the  week.  To  you  its  completion  is  owing,  and  by  you  must  itH 
construction  be  explained.  You  therefore  must  be  ready  to  come 
up  to  the  Exhibition  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  Your  present 
wages  will  be  continued,  and,  if  all  goes  on  well,  you  shall  have  a 
full  share  of  the  benefit.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  how 
glad  I  am  that  I  found  out  your  natural  ability,  and  made  you  an 
engineer.— Your  friend,  **  Henry  Thomas. 

*•  London,  April  14th,  1851." 

Hastening  home  to  his  mother,  Richard  communicated  to  her  the 
contents  of  the  letter.  Already  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  two-and- 
thirty  shillings  a  week.  It  was  at  once  determined  to  take  a  house. 
Out  they  went — the  whole  family — Mrs.  Mather,  Richard,  Tom, 
Alice,  and  Jane — all  save  Fanny,  who  had  not  yet  heard  of  the 
good  news.  After  wandering  over  several  parts  of  the  town,  and 
being  not  a  little  particular  and  critical  as  to  situation,  accommoda- 
tion, and  even  appearance,  they  found  and  took  a  hoUse. 

"  Now,  then,  for  the  furniture,"  said  Richard. 

**  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  my  dear,"  replied  his  mother. 

"  Well,  I  have  saved  seven  pounds,  that  will  do  t:)  b^gin  with ; 
and  my  new  suit  of  clothes  will  come  in  nicely  for  my  trip  to 
London." 

*/  Is  the  letter  answered,  Richard?" 

^^  I  can't  icnte,^^  replied  the  young  man. 

**  Dear  me !  no.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Thomas  knew  that  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Mather;  **I  should  not  like  you,  dear  Richai-d,  to  be  disap- 
pointed." 

"  Well,  I  never  thought  of  that  writing  bu-siucsH  ;  but,"  added  he, 
after  a  pause,  *' perhaps  reading  will  do,  and  you  know,  mother,  I 
got  a  bit  of  reading  last  winter  from  Harry  Whiting.  Harry  read 
me  the  letter  ;  for,  somehow,  I  can't  very  well  make  out  writing. 
By-the-by,  I  will  go  at  once  and  got  Wliiting  to  write  au 
answer." 

Two  days  broight  another  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas.     He  ^\ns 
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uQt,  he  stated,  awara  that  Kchard  Hath^  v»£  unable  to  uri» 
Some  skill  in  wiiting  vas  indiapfniable,  Pnr  the  rr»p«r  explana 
tion  of  the  machlDe  diagreme  were  DeeexHary ;  figures  must  li 
•  emplojed  ;  Kiinetimeg  thoughts  and  etat«nients  vonlJ  require  to  b 
put  on  paper — to  nay  nothing  of  L-orreapoddenei'. 

"Veil,  <r  >•  a  disappointment,  I  confeBs,"  said  Biuhard  to  hi 
mother;  "hut  Tni  glad  I've  not  H«rrj  Whiting  the  job  ;  he's  i 
>-ery  Rood  fellnv,  and  promifes  to  teach  nie  to  write  when  be  lia 
returned  ;  but  I  nm  mueb  roiatalien,  if  I  sm  not  able  tn  writ 
hefiire  then." 

The  MathpT  tiiniil.v  wer*  seated  At  the  tea-Uble.  Pnnnj  us  w*l 
M  the  rest.  On  a  sudden  the.v  lienrd  a  loud  knock  nt  the  dooi 
when  in  bounced  n  man  in  sailor's  attire,  enclniming,  "MiUhert 
The  next  moment  the  son  nnil  the  mother  vere  in  encli  other' 


"  I've  had  B  long  n 


d  William  Mather, 


the  eldest  son,  who,  as  ve  hare  saiil,  had  i^ne  to  se^  "  I  in 
into  tiaddleworth,  but  toand  some  one  elee  in  the  old  house  :  nr 
enoujth  I  was ;  but  here  joa  all  are,  except  bther,  and  he,  I  Ij* 
is  sife  aloft.     Row  was  it  I  nerer  Leird  from  aaj  of  jon  '' 

"  Vou  know  /  ™mV  trrile,  and  tie  thildreti  Con'f  ^^.^'e."■  lu 
Mrs.  Mather  ;  "beeides,  we  got  only  two  letl«iB  from  jon.  u 
from  them  we  ciiuhl  not  make  out  where  ;on  sere'' 

'.'Well,  /  caaV  "-nU  either,"'  nnswered  Willitm,  "ami  aif 
that  cook's  mate  that  wrote  for  me,  he  liandle«  a  pen  like  a  ka»): 
iipike  :  hut  never  mind,  here  we  are  altogether  a^un  ;  and  r.Lh 
glad  am  I  to  find  yOD  so  comfortable." 

Hichard  Mather  hfu  engage-l  a  teacher,  and  xpends  t«i>  la;n 
erery  evening  in  learning  to  write,  lie  will  danbtlefoi  sunvrf  m 
this  effort  as  he  has  fineceeded  in  every  other  ;  and  »hilei<Tlil< 
HNccess  in  life,  he  will  take  HpecinI  cir«  that  hLi  mothn  inJ  1.4 
nthei'  memben  of  the  Gimily  shnll  share  in  the  resiilt".        , 


I'HINKSE     ANll     INDIAN     F  I  SHE  H  M  EiV. 


!  aoen«toiiieil  I"  iwi'  formovants  fur  entrbing  fifli,  as 
n  the  middle  n.Eee  nwA  tlie  hnnk  tnt  the  purpoftes 
iif  the  chane.  In  an  Enfclifb  alm.inHck,  piiMiahed  Inat  yenr  nt 
I^han^hai,  a  niiesjonary  rBlat^is  that,  in  the  envimn.'  of  N.inhin. 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  (Vles^l  Kmpire.  it  in  not  rare  tji 
earounter  B  crfiwd  of  small  boats,  a-lvaneina  in  a  hor^mtal  line 
upnn,  the  water,  each  with  a  dosen,  and  sometimes  as  mnni  as 
twenty,  earmomntii  perrhed  upon  the  :ddF<>.  Ak  the  birda  an> 
naturally  inclined  tn  swall nw  the  fish  they  eateh,  a  pcee  f  twine 
i-i  tied  ronnd  their  neeks  to  prevent  them  ;  the  fiihermnn  holdi  in 
his  hand  a  rather  slender  |>n1e  of  Wmhon.  about  five  1  r  sit  feet  in 
length,  with  which  h".  lifts  the  ei)rmocant  into  the  boat  nhen  the 
bird  has  effpoted  a  •'itpture.  Taking  the  fish  from  I  is  fettheied 
iiisistant.  the  mill  rewurds  his  address  with  n  handful  of  heann 
and  the  rormnr.iiit  resiimeii  his  Htation  on  the  side  of  the  lioat  « ith 
Ms  keen  eyes  fixed  iii>on  the  »Titer.  Eighty  roileti  westward  of 
i^lianghai,  n(  a  place  called  the  Collines,  the  Sshin^  m  eondiicte-l 
upon  a  grand  scale.  The  mbiMonary  slates  that  be  san  a  cormi 
rant  draw  out  of  the  water  a  fish  meosiirini!  eighteen  inches  m 
length,  and  weichinR  several  pounds.  The  fishermen  encourage 
the  birds  to  plnnge  by  a  peculiar  cry,  and  a  very  cuHhuk  Kpeetocle 
is  afforded  when  a  hundred  eormorants  are  seen  darting  al^tut,  and 
H-tuming  with  th«r  raptured  prey  to  the  lioats,  wiihniit  ever  mis- 
Liking  th«r  maaler. 

The  peopW  of  India  are  less  adyaiieeil  tbno  the  (litntsc.  The 
nativtw  of  Pcnide,  dwelliuE  on  the  shores  of  the  Indus,  have  a  very 
primitiie  and  original  method  of  taking  the  fish  niA-essary  for  their 


sulHislence.  The  fish 
very  light  earthen  ven 
mends  himself  to  the 
shore.  Imiiellini;  hi< 
hands,  he  akims 


lauiicUea  into  Uie  waitr  a  latfc  iv' 
ni,  Ivinj  f'lCT'dnwnwkrd  oltna  it,  ft 
I  of  A1UL,  anil  pnalicH  of  tnrn  ■■: 
il;ir  imrk  f>[ward  witli  Us  fcrt  :.' 
■,  as  our  engrsTing  above  rf;r- 


He  holds  in  his  nghl  hand  a  pitch fjrk  ahiKit  fiftrn  <> 
Ion;,  to  vhich  IS  attached  a  large  net,  irhieh  far  cliws  in.j 
diatj-lv  the  fish  IS  taken  mil  transfers  the  fiab  tr  his 
Hoatms  w  th  c  nfilence  over  the  nil  r  tie  fisherman  jnn^-- 
several  mites  from  the  shore  soffcrinii  himvlf  to  be  camr:!  t 
ward  by  the  current  on  aceount  of  the  puin  n  fish  in  mo 
esteem  always  swimmmg  against  the  stream  Otbrn  r-tiac 
themselves  with  fibbing  for  the  pnia  nith  a  net  slMidiiu  a  k 
the  shore  In  fitct,  it  n  daneerons  tn  ventDiv  into  the  n  1 
especially  nt  noon  when  the  cnsvid  lea  are  hankinj;  in  tlir  I 
sanbeams  The  Fnglish  howerer  do  not  allow  UiemsetM 
be  prevented  by  this  sibsticle  fnm  bntbing  in  tie  river  frni 
middav  snrroun  leii  it  is  true  by  a  c  rilon  of  1  imentiei,  swiaia  ^ 
nt  some  distuncc  and  chargeit  to  frighten  nway  the  ferocm  n 
mak  by  rawing  loud  cries  and  heating  their  hands. 

M.  Van  Orlieh,  a  (lerainn  sntlior,  to  whom  we  are  Indebtel  '  ■ 
some  of  the  preceding  details,  uys  that  there  in  a  t(>m[de  '-n  t.'i 
banks  of  the  Indus,  in  front  of  which  the  cmrodilps,  acerfJiuf . 
the  inhabitants,  never  fail  to  stop,  and,  penetrated  wirii  mjtr. ' 
the  divinity  th.it  rcsiile.'  in  that  jilnce.  they  tnm  trtwanfc  liit : 
the  tail,  buttbebeo.!. 
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THE   rORGED   WILL. 


VK  jeiim  ago,  there  Qved  in  a  ijuiet  OermaD  village  an  old  farmer, 
[ncil  (iottfrie^  viio,  iiaviDg  ia  liia  youth  sufieied  a  diuppoiDtment 
a  li>ve  affaii  through  the  iDctiDBttmey  of  >  Ikir  jieaaant,  passed 
■  remainder  of  hb  life  ia  a  state  of  morose  and  diecaiitenUd  celi- 
i;f.  He  wiks  assisted  in  the  lahooiB  of  bis  rsrin  b;  bis  two 
|lbew^<,  Hans  Engelhnm  and  Karl  lADdenmuui,  whose  ohaiacters 
rr  »>  dissimilar,  tliat  it  wrui  nj  wonder  thej  wtre  &equeiit1f 
iiTcUing.  HiiDS  was  cheerful,  candid,  and  generous  ;  while 
,rt  wna  iiiurose,  treacheronB,  and  viadictiTe.  These  were  qtuli- 
^  which  natoraltf  lecimmended  him  to  liis  UDcle,  to  wbom  be 
njrteil  ever;  dance  ou  the  green  and  evtry  glasj  which  Hans 
ii'yi:d,  exaggerating  them  in  a  manner  whiah  led  the  old  man  to 
li^ve  the  latter  much  bw  gay  and  disdpated  to  be  entrusted  »ith 


c^nsolatiun  he  had  (Cur,  like  his  uode,  h«  was  a  bachelor)  was  in 
anticipating  the  time  when  the  old  man  would  give  up  the  ghoat, 
and  he  should  become  the  owner  of  the  brm.  That  happj  da;  at 
length  nrriTed ;  old  Oattfried  died,  and  was  buried,  and  there  being 
no  other  clnimaut,  Karl  took  poaaesaion  of  tlie  tiinn,  as  next  of  kb, 
without  any  oppoutiou. 

We  must  now  relate  the  fortuueii  of  H.-ins.  He  had  obtuineil 
employment  on  a  bam  in  one  of  the  western  states  of  America,  and, 
in  tbe  course  of  a  few  years  was  able,  hj  iudnatrj  and  frugality,  Ui 
save  sufficient  money  to  purchase  a  fen-  acrea  of  Uuid  uml  a  onv . 
Tben  he  married  a  very  amiable  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  aetUer  from 
the  same  district  of  tieitnany  an  himself,  and  all  neiit  well  nud 
happily  with  him.     But,  an  he  advauced  in  yenrn,  he  experienced  a 


ly  )«rt  uf  tJie  manugenient  of  liis  attain.  Thus  Karl  grew  in 
viiur  with  his  uncle,  while  he  gratified  his  envy  of  his  coiiain,  and 
repared  the  way  for  bis  own  succession  to  the  fiirm.  Haua  at 
ngth  found  bis  ]>osition  so  uucomfortable,.  exposed  as  he  was  (u 
ijuriuus  BUBpicions  and  unmeriled  obloquy,  that  he  left  the  fnnu 
h1  his  fatherland  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  far  west. 
Twenty  years  passed  avaj,  and  old  Gottfried  wns  still  alive,  and 
lore  morose  than  ever.  Karl  mana^^ed  the  affiijrs  of  the  fium, 
ith  the  assistance  of  a  hard-workiug  and  goudtempered  youth, 
luied  Peter  MitJer,  over  nhom  he  ao  tyrannised,  that  the  poor 
lluw  would  have  l«ft  tbs  tarm  »  hundred  timua,  but  for  his 
jTerty,  Had  Earl  been  a  more  estimable  person,  he  would  have 
sea  as  much  an  object  of  commiseration  as  Peter,  for  the  older  his 
ode  grew,  (ha  wone  his  temper  beuuue ;  and  the  only  sourn:  of 


growing  desire  to  return  tu  liii  falherhuid,  from  which  be  was  only 
wiiliheld  by  the  disincliniiliuu  uf  his  wife  tu  leave  a  country  in 
which  were  settled  her  parents  and  her  sisters.  At  length,  how- 
ever, bis  wife  died  ;  and  tlteu  he  hesitated  no  louger,  but  tiold 
all  his  property,  and  returned  to  Germany,  taking  with  him  bis  on'y 
child,  a  blue-eyed,  fait- bai red  girl,  vbo  was  now  his  only  coDHolatiun. 

Karl  Landeimann  was  emokicg  bin  pipe  at  the  door  of  tbe  fanU' 
house,  mentally  calculating  the  profits  of  the  hanest  just  gathered 
in,  when  Hans  and  hia  daughtui  came  up,  accompanied  hy  the 
notary  of  the  village.  He  touched  bia  liat  to  the  latter,  without 
rising  or  reniovini^  the  pipe  from  hjs  juoutli,  and  then  gl&nceil 
inquiringly  towards  bia  cousin,  whom  he  did  not  recognise. 

"Good  evening,  fanner,"  isid  the  notary.  "  This  good  man 
auJ  I  liave  a  little  huaiucM  tu  settle  with  you." 
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"What  businees  can  he  have  with  me?"  returned  Karl,  in  a 
surly  tone.     '*  I  don't  know  him.'* 

*'  Then  I  muat  introduce  him/'  said  the  notary.  **  This  i»  your 
cousin,  Hans  Engelheim,  who  went  to  America,  and  who  has  now 
returned  to  settle  down  in  his  native  land,  on  the  farm  which  has 
Ijecome  his  by  the  death  of  his  lamented  uncle." 

'^His!"  grunted  Karl,  his  hrow  darkening.  **The  farm  is 
mine  ;  the  old  man  made  me  his  heir." 

"  Possibly,"  returned  the  notary  ;  '*  but  you  must  prove  that  to 
1)6  the  case,  friend  Landermann,  for  your  cousin,  here,  is  son  of  the 
deceased's  brother,  while  you  descend  from  his  youngest  sister." 

"Ay,  but  there  is  a  will,"  said  Karl,  eyeing  his  cousin  mali- 
9iou8ly.      "Come  in,  and  satisfy  yourself,  friend  notary." 

All  four  entered  the  kitchen,  where  everything  looked  just  the 
same  as  when  Hans  had  last  eaten  his  supper  there.  The  old 
walnut- wood  chest  stood  against  the  wall  in  its  old  place,  and 
above  it  hung  the  sieve  and  the  bill-hook^  beneath  the  shelf  on 
which  stood  the  milk-pail,  the  sugar-jar,  and  the  pots  of  preserved 
fruit. 

"The  old  man  told  me  a  hundred  times  that  I  should  have 
everything,"  observed  Karl,  going  to  the  chest;  "and  here  we 
shall  find  the  will,  I  have  no  doubt." 

He  had  thought  his  possession  of  the  fiirm  so  secure,  that  he  had 
never-eearched  for  the  will ;  nor  had  his  uncle  ever  informed  him 
where  he  would  find  it.  But  he  knew  that  all  papers  of  conse- 
(luence  were  kept  in  a  secret  recess  at  the  bottom  of  the  strong 
chest,  and  there  he  had  no  doubt  he  should  find  it.  He  took  a 
bundle  of  papers  from  the  recess,  and  glanced  over  them,  but,  to 
his  confusion  and  dismay,  the  will  was  not  among  them. 

"  It  must  be  up  stairs,"  said  he  ;  and  returning  the  papers  to 
their  depository,  he  ascended  the  stairs  in  feverish  haste. 

"  If  there  is  no  will,  your  claim  cannot  be  disputed,"  observed 
the  notary,  turning  to  Hans. 

The  latter  made  no  comment,  and  in  a  fesv  minutes  Earl  came 
down  again,  his  countenance  showing  that  his  search  had  been 
uuduccessfal. 

"  I  can't  find  it/*  said  he ;  "  but.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  somewhere 
about  the  house." 

"Well,  look  again — take  time,"  observed  the  notary.  "Your 
cousin  does  not  wish  to  turn  you  out  either  to-day  or  to-morrow ; 
but,  if  you  cannot  find  the  document  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  I 
advise  you  to  give  up  the  farm  without  having  rec3ur3e  to  litigation, 
which  will  be  both  expensive  and  fruitless." 

With  this  excellent  piece  of  advice,  which  Karl  was  not  in  a 
fmme  of  mind  to  appreciate,  the  notary  took  his  leave,  followed  by 
Hans  and  his  daughter.  Karl  i)asscd  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
in  searching  for  the  will,  which  ho  had  supposed  old  Gottfried  to 
have  made,  but  without  finding  it,  for  the  simple  and  sufficient 
reason  that  no  such  document  had  ever  existed.  The  promises  of 
his  uncle  had  only  been  made  to  secure  his  fidelity,  and  reconcile 
him  to  hard  work  and  meagre  rations :  the  object  accomplished,  he 
was  too  selfish  to  trouble  himself  about  the  reward.  This  conviction 
dawned  upon  Karl's  mind,  when  he  became  satisfied  that  further 
search  would  be  fmitless ;  and  the  anathemas  which  he  muttered 
against  his  dead  unc!e  were  frightful.  There  was  no  help  for  it, 
however,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  gave  up  possession  of  the 
farm  to  his  cousin. 

One  night,  a  few  months  after  this  change  in  the  position  of 
affairs,  Gertrude  Kngelheim  was  standing  at  the  do  )r  of  the  farm- 
house, listening  to  the  sweetly  plaintive  song  of  the  niglitingale, 
which  was  Iwrne  on  the  soft  and  still  air  from  the  ucijihbouring 
wood,  and  looking  up  at  the  bright  stars  which  gemmed  the  durk- 
blue  canopy  of  the  universe.  The  houeyt*iickle  which  trailed  over 
the  porch  exhaled  its  delicate  perfume,  and  from  a  little  distance 
the  ni^ht  air  wafted  the  exquisite  scent  of  a  blossumy  bcan-ficld. 
8ave  the  melody  of  Philomela  and  the  gentle  whispering  of  the 
treey,  no  sound  was  heard.  All  was  still  as  when  the  twinkling 
stars,  to  which  the  maiden's  soft  blue  eyes  looked  up,  shone  above 
the  green  and  perfumed  bowers  in  which  the  first  pair  of  human 
kind  slept  the  sleep  of  innocence  and  peace. 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  footsteps  came  slowly  acros.-?  the 
road,  and  Peter  Mitzer  appeared,  leaning  over  the  rustic  gate,  and 
looking  towards  the  flowery  porch,  in  which  the  farmer's  daughter 


was  half  couched.      A  brighter  light  shone  from  tbe   rc^ 
eyes,  and  a  deeper  tint  of  rose  suffused  her  fair  cheeky   l.^: 
recognised  the  youth;  and  she  tripped  lightly  down  tbe   ur 
path  leading  to  the  gate.     Just  as  she  reached  it,  a  dark  ^. 
emerged  from  the  gloom  of  a  clump  of  fir  trees,  and  ittole  i^n  i   . 
into  the  house. 

"  What  a  beautiful  night !"  said  the  young  peasant,  as  G1-.7  • 
reached  the  gate. 

"Speak  lower,"  whispered  Gertrude.      "Father  baa  ^^i: 
to  bed." 

"Do  you  think  he  would  be  vert/  angry  if  he  knew  thai 

Peter  hesitated. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  maiden,  casUng  down  her  eyt*.  "  : 
loves  mo  very  much  ;  and  I  sometimes  think  it  would  be  b^'*  » -. 
be  less  secret;  we  should  then  know  his  mind  at  once,  and  017  - 
heart  would  be  at  rest." 

"  He  is  my  master,  Gertrude,  and  I  am  poor,"  rej'/mid  V  • 
"  He  might  think  it  an  unwarrantable  presumption  in  mt  t*  i  - 
his  daughter.     But  did  you  not  say  he  had  gone  up  to  bed :" 

"Yes,"  replied  Gertrude,   turning  round,  and  lookin?  t '^  .- 
the  fiurm-house,  where  a  light  shone  at  an  upper  window,  an-}  a  .:i 
figure  of  a  man  was  indistinctly  seen  between  the  curtain  ai  u :. 
candle ;  "  there  is  his  shadow  reflected  upon  the  curtain." 

"Then  some  one  must  have  cr^pt  into  the  house,"  excUx- 
Peter;  for  I  will  swear  I  saw  a  man  in  the  room  ja»t  nj^  — i: 
stooped  down  near  the  fire-place." 

"You  frighten  me,  Peter!"  said  Gertrude,  turning  pal*-,  i 
clinging  to  his  arm.     "  Are  you  sure  ?" 

"  I  could  not  Iahcj  such  a  thing,"  returned  the  young  {^.-ah  .j 
throwing  first  one  leg  and  then  the  other  over  the  gate.  **  Ut  i 
go  and  see," 

The  trembling  girl  suffered  Peter  to  lead  the  way,  and  htr  h:. 
beat  quickly  as  they  entered  the  kitchen,  whidi  sened  ik;  <b| 
ordinary  sitting-room,  and  which  we  have  already  briefly  n-t.-^* 
To  the  surprise  of  both,  and  of  Peter  Mitser  in  particular,  tht  rt  «  .1 
no  one  visible,  ^or  had  a  sin^e  article  betn  displaced. 

"This  looks  like  witchcraft !"  said  the  puxzled  youth,  wfato  { 
had  looked  uuder  the  table  and  behind  the  door. 

"  You  must  have  been  mistaken,"  observed  Gertrude,  begincir^ 
to  breathe  more  freely. 

Peter  scratched  behind  his  right  ear,  and  looked  perplexed.   >  1 
made  no  observation.     At  that  moment  a  sneese  sounded  frm  ti 
violnity  of  the  walnut- wood  chest,   and  Gertrude  and  her  k^ 
exchanged  glances. 

"  It  must  be  the  cat,"  suggested  the  former.  "  ^e  mu^  kiv. 
got  shut  up  into  the  corn-chest." 

"If  I  had  not  seen  that  fellow,  1  might  think  8i»,"  rck. ) 
Peter,  advancing  towards  the  chest. 

"  Wlmt  is  the  matter,  Gertrude  ?"  said  the  voice  of  the  hmt  - 
from  the  stairs. 

"Peter  thinks  there  is  some  one  hid  in  the  corn-die^  hih  r. 
replied  the  young  girl. 

"Peter!"  echoed  her  fiither,  "  what  is  Peter  doing  herv !' 

Gertrude  and  the  young  peasant  both  blushed  aa  tb^^  f:iriu- 
came  down  the  stairs  and  advanced  towards  them. 

"Peter  came  to  the  gate  to  me,  and  while  we  stood  there  htr .  > 
a  man  here,"  replied  Gertrude,  in  a  trembling  voice  ;  and  whin  ^? 
came  in  we  heard  a  sneeze  from  the  chest,". 

At  that  moment  a  second  sneese,  louder  than  the  firrt,  hianit 
all  three. 

"Raise  the  lid,  Peter,"  said  the  fanner;  "we'll  eee  wb  •  t)- 
intruder  is." 

Gertrude  cre])t  timidly  behind  her  father,  and  the  yauwj  je.tvnif 
proceeded  to  lift  up  the  heavy  lid  of  the  chest.     "Wliea  liii-*'- 
acconiplished,   the  ungainly  form  and  ill-favoured  tvnntcuan  i  -  ^ 
Karl  Landermann  were  revealed,  crouching  down  in  the  clti-U  i^- 
which  he  had  crept  for  concealment  when  he  heaixl  Gertrmle  ;ui  t 
Peter  approiiching  the  house.     The  dost  at  the  bottom  of  tbi  c!--' 
had  been  stirred  up  by  his  entrance,   and  it  was  this  "wbi-h.  ^.^ 
causing  him  to  sneeze,  led  to  his  discovery.     As  he  slowly  r-i-i ' 
hlm.^elf,   and  stepped  out  of  the  chest,   his  features  txpn***^'  ' 
strange  oomiK)und  of  feelings — shame,  fear,  and  cunning  hleDi"^ 
together, 
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''What  do  you  do  hereV'  inquired  Hans,  aB  soon  as  he  bad 
v.vered  from  his  surprise. 

**  Well,  I  haTe  no  business  here,  I  admit,"  replied  Karl,  his 
i<v  expressing  the  same  feelings  as  his  countenanoe ;  ' '  but  I 
eamt  last  night  that  uncle  Gottfried's  will  was  under  a  stone  in 
in  kitchen,  and  I  stole  in  to  look ;  but,  before  I  could  do  so,  I 
aril  these  young  people  approaching,  and  not  liking  to  be  caught 
It-re  I  had  no  business,  I  got  into  the  chest." 

*'  Well,  now  take  yourself  off,"  said  Hans.     "  There  can  never 

any  friendship  between  us,  for  I  cannot  trust  you  ;  so  let  me  see 
ur  back." 

Karl  sneaked  out  of  the  house,  and  Peter  was  about  to  follow, 
ter  wishing  his  master  end  Gertrude  good  night,  when  Hans  bade 
til  «ttay  a  moment,  and  desired  his  daughter  to  go  to  bed. 

*'  Peter,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  you  and  Gertrude  are  more 
^vHher  than  I  should  like,  if  I  did  not  believe  you  to  be  a  sober 
id  industrious  lad.  I  suppose  there  has  been  some  love-making 
stwecn  you?" 

"  Maater,**  laid  the  young  peasant^  with  tlie  eamestneBa  of 
H'^eritj,  **  I  lore  Miss  Gertrude  as  if  she  were  a  part  of  my  life, 
id  have  thought  of  her  and  dreamt  of  her  from  the  first  moment 
saw  her." 

^*  Well,  work  for  me  a  year  longer,  and  ^e  will  then  talk  furtlier 
i<ut  the  matter,"  said  Hana.  '' My  daughter  is  very  young,  and 
m  are  young  enough  to  wait  that  time ;  if  Gertrude  is  vrilUng  to 
>o<^pt  you  as  her  husband  in  a  yearns  time,  she  shall  be  yours." 

'  *  Master,  yon  havf-  made  me  the  happiest  lad  in  the  village," 

turned  Peter;  '*and  I  am  sure  Gertrude  will  be  as  happy  as  I 
D,  when  she  knows  what  you  have  promised." 

With  that  he  went  home,  and  Hans  secured  the  door  very  care- 
illy. 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  the  village  notary  called  upon 
lie  farmer,  and  informed  him  that  Karl  had  again  dreamt  that 
is  uncle  had  deposited  his  will  under  a  certain  stone  in 
Ue  kitchen  floor,  and,  for  his  satis&ction,  wished  to  make  an 
x:ami nation.  Hans  made  no  objection;  and  a  loose  stone  was 
•und  near  the  fireplace,  which,  being  raised,  disclosed  to  view  a 
)lded  paper.  The  notary  eagerly  picked  it  up,  and  on  opening  it 
nind  that  it  was  really  a  will,  bearing  the  mgnature  of  Gottfried, 
nd  >*eqaeathmg  the  farm,  with  all  the  live  and  dead  stock,  to  his 
f  phew,  Karl  Landermann.  The  notary  carried  off  the  document, 
nd  le^al  proceedings  were  immediately  commenced  to  recover 
os^caHion  of  the  property,  under  the  so  strangely -discovered  will, 
lans,  in  his  perplexity,  had  recourse  to  the  counsel  of  a  shrewd 
iwyer,  who,  after  hearings  all  the  circumstances,  procured  a  copy 
f  the  will  and  perused  it  attentively,  but  could  gather  no  hope 
n  >m  it,  the  intentions  of  the  deceased  being  so  clearly  expressed, 
till  he  advised  Hans  to  keep  possession,  and  let  the  cause  go  for 
rial ;  nothing  being,  he  said,  so  uncertain  as  the  issue  of  a  trial 
t  civil  law.  On  the  trial  be  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
rij^iual  document,  and,  on  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  discovered 
hat  the  water-mark  was  of  more  recent  date  than  that  of  the  writ- 
ti7,  which  was  so  clear  an  internal  proof  of  forgery,  that  KarVs 
kdvooAte  immediately  threw  up  his  brief.  Karl  fled  the  country 
vhen  he  found  that  his  villany  was  discovered,  and  Hans  fAid  his 
laui^hter  were  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  farm.  Gertrude, 
it  the  end  of  the  year,  became  the  wife  of  Peter  Mitaer,  who 
II stifled,  by  his  exemplary  conduct  as  a  husband  and  father,  the 
:i  hmI  opinion  which  Hans  had  formed  of  him  at  first. 


THE  -300K  TRADE  IN  GERMANY, 

Vs  Frankfort  monopolises  the  trade  in  wine,  so  Leipzig  monopolises 
he  trade  in  books.  It  is  here  that  every  German  author  (and  in 
lo  country  arenathors  s&  numerous)  wishes  to  produce  the  children 
)f  his .  brain,  and  that,  too,  only  during  the  Kaster  fair.  He  will 
lubmit  to  any  degree  of  exertion,  that  his  work  may  be  -ready  for 
publication  by  that  important  season,  when  the  whole  brotherhood 
H  in  labour,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  Whatever  the  period 
)f  gestation  may  be,  the  time  when  he  shall  come  to  tlie  birth  is 
ixed  by  the  almanack.  If  the  auspicious  monient  pass  away,  he 
willingly  bears  his  burden  twelve  months  longer,  till  the  next 
)«lvent  of  the  biblinpoli       laicina.     This  per\odic.v(  littering  .  Sjt 


Leipsig  does  not  at  all  arise,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  from  all  or 
most  of  the  books  being  printed  there ;  Leipzig  has  only  its  own 
proportion  of  printers  and  publishers  It  arises  from  the  manner 
in  which  this  branch  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  Germany.  Every 
bookseller  of  any  eminence,  throughout  the  Confedei*ation,  has  an 
agent  or  commissioner  in  Leipzig.  If  he  wishes  to  procure  works 
which  have  been  published  by  another,  he  does  not  address  himself 
directly  to  the  publisher,  bnt  t<i  his  own  commissioner  in  Leipzig. 
The  litter,  again,  whether  he  be  ordered  to  transmit  to  another 
books  published  by  his  principal,  or  to  procure  for  his  principal 
l)ooks  publishetl  by  another,  instead  of  dealing  directly  with  the 
person  from  whom  he  is  to  purchase,  or  to  whom  he  is  to  sell, 
treats  only  with  his  Leipzig  agent.  The  order  is  received  by  the 
publisher,  and  the  books  by  the  purchaser,  at  third  hand.  The 
whole  book  trade  of  Germany  thus  centres  in  Leipzig.  Wherever 
books  may  be  printed,  it  is  there  they  must  be  bought ;  it  is  there 
that  the  trade  is  supplied.  Such  an  arrangement,  though  it 
employ  four  persons  in  every  transaction  instead  of  two,  is  plainly 
an  advantageous  arrangement  for  Leipzig ;  but  the  very  fact  that  it 
has  subsisted  two  hundred  years,  and  still  flourishes,  seems  to 
prove  that  it  is  likewise  found  to  be  beneficial  to  the  trade  in 
general.  Abuses  in  public  institutions  may  endure  for  centuries ; 
but  inconvenient  arrangements  in  trade,  which  affect  the  credit  side 
of  a  man^s  balance-sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  are  seldom  so  long- 
lived,  and  German  booksellers  are  not  less  attentive  to  profit  than 
any  other  honest  men  in  an  honest  business. 

Till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  publishers,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  were  unknown.  John  Otto,  bom  at 
Nttmbeiig,  in  1510,  is  said  to  bo  the  earliest  on  record  who  made 
bargains  for  opyright,  without  being  himself  a  printer.  Some 
years  afterwards,  two  regular  dealers  in  the  same  department  settled 
in  Leipzig,  where  the  university,  already  in  high  fiune,  had  pro- 
duced a  demand  for  btK>k8,  from  the  moment  the  art  of  printing 
wandered  up  from  the  Rhine.  Before  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
book-fair  teas  established.  It  prospered  so  rapidly,  that  in  1600 
the  Easter'  Catalogue,  which  has  been  annually  continued'  ever 
since,  was  printed  for  the  first  time.  It  now  presents,  every  year, 
in  a  thick  octavo  volume,  a  collection  of  new  books  and  new 
editions,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  Europe.  The  writing 
public  is  out  of  all  proportion  too  large  for  the  reading  public  of 
Germany.  At  the  fair,  all  the  brethren  of  the  trade  flock  together 
in  Leipzig,  not  only  from  every  part  of  Germany,  but  from  every 
European  country  where  German  books  are  sold,  to  settle  accounts, 
and  examme  the  harvest  of  the  year.  The  number  always  amounts 
to  several  hundreds,  and  they  hare  built  an  exchange  for  them- 
selves. 

Yet  a  German  publisher  has  less  chance  of  making  great  profits, 
and  a  German  author  has  fewer  prospects  of  turning  his  manu- 
script to  good  account,  than  the  same  classes  of  persons  in  any 
other  country  that  knows  the  value  of  intellectual  labour.  There 
is  a  pest  called  yachdrUcherei,  or  reprinting,  which  gnaws  on  the 
vital^eof  the  poor  author,  and  paralyses  the  most  enterprising  pub- 
lisher. Each  state  of  the  Confederation  has  its  own  law  of  copy- 
right, and  an  author  is  secured  against  piracy  only  in  the  state 
where  he  prints.  But  he  writes  for  all,  and  they  all  speak  the 
same  language.  If  the  book  be  worth  anything,  it  is  immediately 
reprinted  in  some  neighbouring  state,  .and,  as  the  pirate  pays 
nothing  for  copyright,  he  can  obviously  afford  to  undersell  the 
original  publisher.  Wirtemberg,  though  she  can  boast  of  possess- 
faig,  in  Cotta,  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  enterprising  publishers 
of  (Germany,  is  peculiarly  notorious  as  a  nest  for  these  birds  of  prey. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  authors  of  reputation  are  precisely  those  to 
whom  the  system  is  most  &tal.  The  reprinter  meddles* with 
nothing  except  what  he  already  knows  will  find  buyers.  The 
rights  of  unsaleable  books  are  scrupulously  observed;  the  honest 
publisher  is  never  disturbed  in  his  losing  speculations ;  but,  when 
he  has4)een  fortunate  enough  to  become  master  of  a  work  of  genius 
or  utility,  the  piratical  publisher  is  instantly  in  his  way.  All  the 
stated  do  not  deserve  to  be  equally  involved  in  this  censure; 
Prussia^  we  believe,  has  shown  herself  liberal  in  protecting  tlM 
rights  of  every  Gei'man  publisher.  Such  a  system  almost  annihilates 
the  value  of  literary  labour,  and  occasions  the  unpleasing  exterior 
of  German  printing;  the  coarse  paper,  andthe  womrint  typo^ 
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Tri  dctuilg  oftbu  pftutry  cniistltuta  wLat  the  old  pniaten  termed 
n  picture  of  initDiinate  nature,  hut  the  author  of  the  above  compo- 
sition has  giveo  life  to  it  by  the  intniduotlon  of  i  monkey,  ifhn  in 
reprewDteJ  an  examining,  nith  a  i-urioua  eje,  the  contcnta  of  the 
milk-jug  nnd  the  frait -banket.  By  n  caprice  of  the  artiit,  the  head 
nf  the  animn]  is  adorned  "ith  a  red  handkerchief,  which  gives  it 
•Kimething  of  the  appeaniDce  of  aa  old  negreu. 

The  introduction  of  these  ill>f*yonred  carieaturei  of  the  hoinaa 
race  in  our  homea  and  ia  our  [ui'turen  appeara  to  be  a  wtiim  of  Tery 
aneieat  date  ;  mankind  have,  in  all  ^aet,  felt  a  strange  plaaaure  in 
cnatem plating  the  tricka  and  grimacat  which  parody  ho  much  of 
■ocial  life.  Previously  In  tliat  period  of  art-liiatory  which  i»  diatin- 
guiahed  aa  the  Renaiss.'vnee,  the  taste  for  monkeys  was  no  great  that 
they  were  f'und  in  the  Uommi  of  ne.irty  all  the  aristurracv,  and 


ganilxiUing.  When  the  peasant  arrired  in  the  presence  fif  the  )r . 
pnetor  nf  the  manaion,  the  lattor  perccdved  at  ■  glance  t^i  u^ 
had  been  taken  of  the  fl-uit,  and  made  an  obserration  to  that  pf>n. 
"Encase  me,  my  lord,"  replied  the  dmple  pe»«nt;  "aala^ 
up,  I  met  your  lordahlp'a  bod,  who  haa  earried  off  all  Uw  beft." 

Pictures  of  inanimate  nature  evidently  belong  to  an  Intavx  '■:■.-■ 
In  the  scale  of  art.  Their  principal  merit  ia  an  able  imilaiin  <( 
the  objeeta  represented;  in  poetry,  tn  the  eiprenian  of  MDlicm, 
they  are,  and  must  be,  ver^  defective.  They  may  attnn  i'.^ 
eurioas  and  amnae  the  idle,  bnt  they  have  no  tendency  to  elmt 
the  mind  or  touch  the  heart.  They  may  serve  to  flatter  a  par 
nomie  taste,  and  awaken  ideas  of  abundance  In  aecordanee  vltli 
rnliust  appetite;  bnt  more  delicate  natnrea  are  little  gladd^nl  :-; 
the  aspect  of  the  vegetables,  the  game,  and  the  flafa,  which  wns  b. 


uere  represented  ance.iaingly  in  picturta,  on  bovla  and  rases,  and 
on  every  description  .if  ilomestic  iilenula.  The  heada  of  monkeya 
figured  frequently  and  onns[dFuonsly  as  arobitectOTal  ornamenla. 
In  (he  fifteenth  centnry,  several  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Dieppe  were  employed  in  the  importation  of  monkeys,  for  which 
those  who  could  afford  to  eonfbrm  to  the  prevailing  mania  did  not 
object  to  pay  (bnr  or  five  ponndn  each — nearly  the  price  of  an  oi  at 
the  nunc  period.  Some  of  them  were  dreerad  in  rieh  liveries,  and 
taught  10  perform  some  of  the  services  of  pages. 

A  peasant  who  bionght  a  banket  of  choice  truit  to  his  l<>Td,  met 
one  of  these  strange  serritors  on  (he  stairs ;  never  having  seen  the 
erentare  before,  and  struck  with  the  elegance  of  hia  apparel,  he 
nalnkod  bim  with  profound  respect.  The  monkey  approached,  took 
the  finest  of  the  fruit  from  ttie  basket,  and  mn  off,  capering  and 


be  transported  from  the  kttthen  to  the  diswing-moan  bo  ifL. 
us  of  the  gmaaer  ueeesntiea  of  life.  Such  aalures  prefer  imifs 
more  poetic  and  more  pleasing.  landscapes,  flowers,'  tcan  ■'. 
rustic  joyoumeas,  are  decorations  more  acceptable  to  than  ttu 
pictures  of  inanimate  natnre. 

These  remarks  apply  entirely  to  the  subjects  of  aach  jt-i^ra 
in  general,  regarded  as  a  question  of  taate.  If  we  look  si  -M 
"Tantry"  of  Lance  solely  as  a  work  of  art,  we  sliall  Rod  aai-^ 
admire  in  the  eiecution.  The  peculiar  wrinkled  appeannoe  <^  iV 
leaves  of  the  hardy  Savoy  ia  imitated  with  much  fidelity,  tir'.  it 
plnmagc  of  the  wild  dncks  is  eqnally  true  to  natnre.  Tht  •!> 
cloth  which  covers  that  end  of  the  dresser  sems  to  diaj  J'  ' 
greater  advantage  the  green  and  brown  tJnIs  of  the  ilfnd  bird.:  i-. 
the  curtain  n)>ove  them  forms  a  relief  to  the  wall.  J 
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OSNAMNTAl  TOBACCO  BOX. 

s  ornkmeiitatioa  la  one  of  th«  def  artineDts  included  in  the  pUa  of  u  it  mtj,  there  con  be  no  qneeUon  that  it  b  k  beantifol  Tork  of 

Bi  lLLUstRi.TiD  Hioizim  Dr  Abt,  t«  Monet  do  wrong  io  calling  nt— at  once  a  gem  and  a  picture — rich,  but  not  overloaded  with  d>' 

le  attention  of  onr  rMdefi  to  the  beautifsl  speeimen  of  onuunental  ooraUon,  elegant,  and  finished.     It  representa  the  hoUow  tnuk  of 

ork  which  adorni  this  page.  Itia  a  ■naJT-boieiecDledbf  Anueaa,  an  old  tree  amid  a  mau  of  rocks,  and  twined  around  with  femiaad 

le  celebrated  enamel  worker  at  Tonrs,  an  artist  who  is  described  climbing  plants.     An  adder,  coiled  about  it,  is  on  the  watch  for  a 

r  one  of  hla  oountTTmen  as  a  second  Bernard  Palissy.     Xo  greater  frog  upon  the  Ud.     Liurda  crawl  abaot  here  and  there,  ihowing 

raODT  could  be  eonCirred  upon  him  than  to  give  him  this  dJitin-  their  heads  from  the  rarious  creTicea.     On  the  right  and  left  hand 

liiihed  title,  bat  the  apecimen  of  his  workmanship  here  eihilnted  are  two  stone  tablets,  one  of  which  contains  a  drawing  of  a  peasant 


{Ota  br  to  prore  that  it  is  not  at  all  mors  thaa  he  fairly  deserrea.  of  Brittany  smoking  hia  pipe,  and  the  olher  the  arms  of  lourraine 

[t  ia  one  of  hia  moat  recent  ehtfi-iTmwe,  and  is  rendered  by  oui  and  Brittany.     Inside  the  lid  there  is  the  fbUowing  inscnptioo, 

irtiet  with  great  fidelity  and  perfection.     The  reader  might  be  "AM.  PitM-CanriLlE*,  Atisbeii)  P«s«  m  Fim.  18S1."     This 

pnnled  to  know  what  it  was,  if  he  bad  not  the  HasiatBnoo  of  the  inaoription,  with  the  Ubieti,  explains  the  nature  and  object  of  the 

title.      From  that,  however,  he  wiU  leara  that  it  is  nominally  a  beautiful  production.      It  symbolises  the  union  of  Toorrwne  and 

lobacco  boi  or  pot,  though  of  ooune  hardly  likely  to  be  reaUy  em-  Brittany,  literature  and  art ;  Ariaaeaubeing  an  artiatol  Tonrtains, 

ployed  aa  such ,     Indeed  we  can  easUy  imagine  that,  to  many  of  oor  and  H .  ChCTatier,  to  whom  it  waa  pnwnted,  a  distinguished  author, 

readers— eapeoiallj  those  of  the  genUer  aei— it  would  seem  a  who  has  written  a  work  upon  ths  history  of  Andent  and  Hodem 

■hanefal  pio&nationto  apply  it  to  an/  "such  baMusaa."     Bs  that  Brittany. 
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PEERS    AND    M.P.B, 

OR, 

LORDS     AND      COMMONS. 

PARLIAMKITTABT  OSATOBS   AHD  OBATORT. 

I 

Thr  Marquis  of  Lanivlovne  is  rarely  heard  in  the  Lordfl  now ; 
but  in  the  Gommonfl,  which  he  entered  as  Lord  Henry  Petty,  his 
first  ipeech  raised  great  expectations  of  his  subsequent  career, 
and  some  were  so  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  as  to  deem  him 
worthy  to  rival  the  oratorical  fame  of  Pitt.     His  sjieech  on  the 
charges  of  embezzlement,  brought  a^.iinst  Lord  Melville,  was  higlily 
applauded  at  the  time.     He  said  :  *'  Let  it  l»c  remembered  how  tiie 
persons  were  situated  who  were  thus  connected  together  :  Mr.  Mark 
Soott,  the  broker,  confidentially  employed  by  Mr.  Trotter,  the  pay- 
master ;  Mr.  Trotter,  the  paymaster,  confidentially  employed  by 
Lord  Melville ;    and  Lord  Melville  confidently  employed  by  the 
public.     He  had  heard  of  Jacobin  combinations  and  of  other  com- 
binations, but  it  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  any  combination 
more  detrimental  to  thepublic  than  that  of  the<^  three  person^  who 
touched  the  cabinet  on  the  one  side  and  the  stocks  on  the  other. 
What  changes  of  fortune,  what  convulsions  in  finance,  was  it  not 
capable  of  effecting  !    He  trusted  that  the  event  of  that  night  would 
show  that,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  exist,  if  indeed 
there  did  exist  any,  on  the  principles  of  government  or  on  ihe 
application  of  those  principles  to  public  measures,  yet  when  such 
questions  as  these  eame  to  be  determined — ^whether  the  law  should  or 
^ould  not  be  observed  ;  whether  the  public  expenditure  should  be 
watched  or  should  pan  unexamined  or  uncontrolled — there  was  to 
be  found  bat  one  voioe^  one  opinion,  and  one  cause  ;  the  cause  of 
men  of  all  deacriptions,  who  pretended  to  any  sort  of  principle,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  either  did  not  profess  any,  or,  what  was  as 
dangerous  if  not  as  bid,  who  thought  none  essential  to  the  honour, 
the  safety,  and  the  existence  of  the  country.^*    The  Duke  of  New- 
castle is  yoiisg,«and  has  yet  to  win  fuae,  but  he  has  much  in  his 
favour.     He  poeaesses  a  great  power  of  fluent  oratory,  and  when- 
ever he  addreeses  the  house,   is  listened  to  with  attention  and 
respect. '  Lord  darendon  has  been  the  hero  of  many  a  party  con- 
test.    He  cannot  take  his  stand  amongst  the  first  orators  of  the 
day.     Hia  rank  in  political  life  has,  undoubtedly,  been  acquired  by 
his  abilities.     The  fiut  that  he  rose  fix>m  being  a  Customs*  commis- 
sioner to  h6  viceroy  of  Ireland  and  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  as  a 
late  writer  in  the  Athenamm  remarked,  is  proof  of  his  secretarial 
energy  and  talent  in  a  department  of  the  state.     As  a  debater  he 
wants  practice  and  phynoal  power.     His  voice  is  not  loud  enough 
for  the  stormy  combats  of  the  senate.     He  often  hesitates,  and  his 
nervous  temperament  gives  him  a  flurried  manner  which  detracts 
from  the  weight  of  his  argument.     Yet  he  has  great  insinuation 
and  addrett.     Bminent  as  are  his  talents,  even  his  admirers  would 
scarcely  say  that  he  has  the  vivida  vU  animi  of  Lord  John  Russell 
or  Lord  Palmerston.     He  wants  massiveneas  and  muscularity  of 
intellect.      The  Dake  of  Argyle,    the  youngest  member  of  the 
cabinet,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  fluent  men  in  it.     You  are  not 
long  in  the  Lords  before  yon  are  aware  of  his  presence.     His  red 
&ce  and  imall  Juvenile  figure  attract  yon  at  once.     He  took  his 
seat  in  ihat  aMembly  on  his  fitther's  death  in  1847,  and  iti  May  of 
the  following  year,  he  delivered  his  first  speech  on  the  motion  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  admitting  Jews  to  Parliament. 
His  speech  made  a  great  impression  on  the  house,  presenting  as  it 
did  a  defence  of  the  measure  on  religious  rather  than  i)olitical 
grounds.     He  commenced  by  disclaiming  all  sympathy  with  certain 
theories  that  had  been  put  forth-  that  ChrLstianity  had  nothing  to 
do  with  making  the  laws  of  a  country.     He  showed  in  a  strain  of 
clear  argument,  enforced  by  an  easy,  flowing,  and  natural  eloquence, 
that  Christianity  lay  at  the  root  of  all  that  was  just  and  right  and 
true ;   and  that  the  nation  which  systematically  excluded  Chris- 
tianity from  its  laws,  must  end  in  speedy  ruin.      At  the  same 
time  he  could  not  agree  with  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  that 
Christianity  consisted  in  a  mere  set  of  forms  and  symbols,  com- 
pliance with  which  should  secure  and  refusal  exclude  admission  to 
the  legislature.     On  the  contrary,  he  maintained  that  Christianity 
would  be  best  mt^nifested  by  abolishing  all  invidious  disl!neti<ms 
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which  excluded  any  citizen  from  obtaining  the  offices  and  Li 
of  the  state,  and  by  maintaining  the  right  of  the  constit^ei:^' 
the  empire  to  their  free  choice   of  whatever  representative!,  v. 
pleased  to  select.     The  speeeh  was  reoeiv^  with  grttt  hr  r 
the  house,  and  the  duke  was  at  once  hailed  as  one  of  tLr  !_ 
promising  ornaments  of  which    the    senate  could  br>3st.     L. 
another  nobleman  who  cftifera  honour  on  his  order— tbe  Kai.  < 
Carlisle — ^the  duke  lectures  to  meclmnics*  institutions,  and  lr<tT 
well. 

But,  after  all,  the  real  orators  in  the  house   are  not  b.  C 
cabinet,  but  out  of  it ;  and  they  live  upon  their  repuiati  jus,  ^ 
are  satisfied,  as  well  they  may  be,  with  the  pleasures  ( f  mciL  r. 
Foremost  amongst  them  is  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  tufaw-'U  rt  n'.,- 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  parties  in  the  state.     Bnt,  ki  vii' 
true  orators,  it  was  in  the  lower  house  that  his  laureb  we:.  %  -r 
His  first  speech  of  any  importance  was  that  against  Mr.  Hcv 
motion  on  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Chux^h.     Thst  s|tt^ 
helped  him  to  the  honourable  title  he  has  so  long  woni  a^  "  v* 
very  Rupert  of  debate.'*     One  of  the  most  remarkable  feet^  k  ^^^' 
accomplished  was  his  delivery,  during  one  of  the  Irish  deW.t*«, 
Hotspur's  address  to  his  urcles,  at  the  close  of  a  great  de>\air.  . 
when  the  house  was  eager  for  a  division.     His  ratio;;  tb  \'\'  'z 
witli  their  truckling  to  O'Connell  was  terrible  when  it  caicf 
in  the  language  of  England's  dramatist : — 

"  But  shall  it  bo  that  you — that  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man, 
And  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murderous  subofdination— shall  it  be 
That  you  a  world  of  curses  undergo  ; 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  secodd  means. 
The  cords^-the  ladder— or  the  hangman  rather  r 
Oh,  pardon  me  \  that  I  descend  so  low 
To  show  the  line  and  the  predicament 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  tvMe  king, 
8hall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  days, 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come, 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power 
Did  'gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf. 
As  both  of  you,  God  pardon  it !  have  done. 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  tweet  lovely  rose, 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  BoUngbrokc  ? 
And  shall  it  in  more  shame  be  farther  spoken, 
That  you  are  fooled,  discarded,  and  shook  off 
By  him  for  whom  these  thamcs  ye  underwent  ? 
No,  yet  time  serves  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  banished  honours,  and  restore  yourf«lvc« 
Into  the  good  thought  of  this  world  again. 
Revenge  the  jeering  and  disdained  contempt 
Of  this  proud  king,  who  studies  day  and  ni^ht 
To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths." 

Tlie  effect  Lord  Stanley — for  that  was  the  earVs  title  theB-[T 
dnoed   by  this  extract  was  startling.      It  required  no  irliL." 
degree  of  counge  to  deliver  a  quotation  so  long  and  ao  dangerrj*: 
a  crowded  house  at  a  late  hour.     The  sensation  created  wsf  ^  p: 
ling  from  the  extraordinary  power  of  emphasis  thrown  inti-  * 
delivery.     No  actor  could  have  given  the  passage  vith  mr-re  id- 
ling effect.    It  has  been  remarked,  that  to  a  nobleman  of  taleD: .. 
a  disadvantage  to  commence  life  in  the  House  of  Peers.    \i'>\ 
rarely  that  the  debates  are  conducted  there  on  a  scale  large  tsxc/' 
to  justify  those  flights  of  eloquence  which,  succesafvl  in  a  cr< " . 
lissemMy,  s^m  almost  ridiculous  before  a  couple  of  score  rf  Lu  r 
peers.     The  Earl  of  Derby  had  the  advantage  of  enterirj;  \x, 
life  in  the  lower  house,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  party  fet-llr;:  ^* 
high.     His  contest  with  O^Connell  was  penoiial  wxi  pawoiai- . 
the  extreme.     The  latter  held  him  up  to  the  indignatioB  i ' 
Irish  ad  the  scorpion  Stanley,   and  the  former  iiepaid  tlie  Ir.^ 
agitator  with  terrible  inveetiins,  equally  vehement,  and  ^r  a . 
polished  than  his  own.     In  the  upper  housie,  the  debates  ▼•(:.- 
indeed  dull,  were  it  not  for  the  earra  appearance  on  the  tr^- 
Lyndhnrst  is  a  masterly  orator ;    but  he  bebngs  to  ths  \if' 
You  can  hardly  recognise,  in  the  now  shnuken  fiirm,  a  aaa   * 
merly  deemed  one  of  the  most  povcdbl  intellaeti  of  our  si^  * 
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atk'rs  Qot  that  such  as  Lyndhnrst  vanish.     The  House  of  Lords  is 
►t  tlie  place  for  oratory.     The  first  orators  of  the  day  inay  get 
ere ;    but   once  there,    they  give   themselves  no   trouble  about 
atorical  display.      Indeed,   from  the  indeiiendeut  id  embers  you 
ivc  no  chance  of  a  good  speech,   uuleds  Lord  Ellenborough  is  on 
s  Ifgx.     His  lordship  remiuds  one  of  the  once  popular  orator, 
enry  Brougham.     There  was  a  time  when  you  could  never  enter 
c  Houiie  of  Lords  without  seeing  that  grotesque  figure  and  hear- 
j  that  powerful  ton^^ue ;  and  some  of  his  most  splendid  speeches 
tve  been  delivered  there.     Yet  it  is  undeniably  true,  that  it  was  in 
e  t'ijmmons  Brougham  won  his  name  and  fame.    Only  the  seniors  of 
t  present  generation  can  recollect  him,  when,  in  the  meridian  of 
s  powers,  he  found  in  Canning  a  fitting  foe.     The  men  of  those 
lies  tell  us,  we  shall  never  witness  such  intellectual  gladiatorship 
aiu.     As  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  Brougham^s 
>]ueuce,  we  shall  close  this  chapter  by  abridging  a  graphic  dracrip- 
ID,  published  some  years  since  in   ''Modern   Babylon."      The 
riter  was  in  the  house  on  one  of  the  occasions  to  which  we  have 
fenx'd.     He  tells  us  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  house,  of  all  eyes 
iIdj:  turned  in  one  direction,  and  how,  amidst  universal  expecta- 
lu,  Henry  Brougham  rose  to  reply  and  attack.     He  says :-  ~ 
"After  this  bustle  of  prex)aratiou,  and  amid  the  breathless  silence 
liich  follows  it)  Henry  Brougham  takes  a  slow  and  hesitating  pace 
.^ards  the  table,  where  he  stands  crouched  together,  his  shoulders 
lUed  up,  his  head  bent  forward,  and  his  upper  lip  and  nostril 
[itated  by  a  tremulous  motion,  as  though  he  were  afraid  to  utter 
tn  a  single  sentence.     His  first  sentences,  or  rather  the  first 
embers  of  his  sentence — for  yon  soon  find  that  with  him  a  sentence 
luoru  extended  b«jth  in  form  and  substance  than  the  whole  oration 
other  men — come  forth  cold  and  irresolute,  and  withal  so  wide  of 
tf  ({ucstion  that  you  are  unable  to  perceive  how  they  shall  be  bent 
'  as  to  bear  on  it.     When,  however,  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
rup(.>sitiun8  have  been  enunciated — and  the  enunciation  is  always 
ich  as  to  carry  the  demonstration  with  it — it  moves  on  towards  the 
mclusion,  firm  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  irresistible  as  a 
lyouet-charge  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  North.      One  position 
;ing  thus  carried  with  the  appearance  of  weakness  and  want  of 
!solution,  but  with  a  reality  of  power  and  of  determination  which 
ake  themselves  to  be  felt  in  the  certainty  with  which  it  commands 
»nr  asisent,  the  orator  rises  upon  it  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  and 
ius  a  second  by  a  more  bold  and  brief  attack.     To  a  second  sue- 
tids  a  third,  to  a  third  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  principles 
1(1  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  question  have  acknowledged  their 
•n<{ueror — till  every  man  in  the  house  who  has  ears  to  hear  and  a 
3urt  to  understand,  be  as  irresistibly  convinced  of  the  abiAiaci 
uth   08   he  is  of  his  own  existence."      The  writer  continues: 
When,  as  already  mentioned,  he  has  laid  the  foundation  in  the 
:iiiost  extent  of  philosophy  and  the  profouudest  depth  of  reason 
-wlien   he  has  returned    to    it  again,   applying  the  rule    and 
le  plummet  to  see  that  the  erection  is  orderly,  and  feeling  with 
le  touch  of  a  giant  to  ascertain  that  it  is  secure — when  he  has 
nipd  the  underatandings  of  the  house  and  the  spectators  in  cords 
'  argument  which  they  arc  equally  indisposed  and  unable  to  break 
-he  vaulte  upon  the  subdued  bases,  rises  in  figure  and  in  tone, 
lis  forth  the  passions  from  their  inmost  recesses,  overtops  and 
ake.^  the  gaping  members  and  the  echoing  house.     That  voice, 
bich  was  at  first  so  low,  now  assumes  the  deafening  roar  and  the 
'tormined  swell  of  the  ocean ;  that  fohn,  which  at  the  beginning 
eiued  to  be  sinking  under  its  own  weight,  now  looks  as  if  it  were 
frved  with  steel,  strung  with  brass,  and  immortal  and  unchauge- 
>le  as  the  truths  which  in  Ids  calmer  mood  he  uttered ;  that  conn* 
uance,  which  ofttime  bore  the  hue  and  the  coldness  of  stone,  is 
iw  animated  at  every  point  and  beaming  in  every  feature,   as 
luir^Ii  the  mighty  utterance  were  all  inadequate  to  the  mightier 
>irit  within ;  and  those  eyes,  which  when  he  began  turned  their 
ue  and  tranquil  disks  on  you,  as  if  supplicating  your  forbearance 
id  your  pai-don,  now  shoot  forth  theii'  meteor- fires,  till  every  one 
lK»u  whom  they  beam  be  kindled  into  admiration,  and  men  of  all 
irties  wish  in  their  hearts  that  Brougham  were  one  of  us."     We 
uist  curtail  the  description,  though  it  cut  us  to  the  quick  to  do  so, 
)  accunite  is  the  picture  of  Brougham  in  his  palmy  djiys.     The 
riter  speaks  then  of  the  whisper  in  which  Brougham  speaks. 
It  is  the  signal  that  he  is  putting  on  his  whole  armour,  and 


about  to  grasp  the  mightiest  of  his  weapons.*'    If  you  looked,  '*  you 
would  perceive  some  small  man  quivering  and  twittering,  as  little 
birds  do  when  within  charming  distance  of  rattle-snakes,  cooscioaa 
of  danger,  yet  deprived  of  even  the  means  of  self-protection,  and 
courting  destruction  with  the  most  piteous  and  frantic  imbecUity ; 
you  would  perceive  a  slender  antagonist  clutching  the  back  of  the 
bench  with  quivering  talons,  lest  the  coming  tempest  shonld  sweep 
him  away ;  or  you  would  see  the  portly  and  appropriate  figure  of 
the  representative  of  the  quorum  of  some  fiit  county,  delviog  both 
his  fists  into  the  cushion,  fully  resolved  that,  if  a  man  of  his  weight 
should  be  blown  out  of  the  bouse,  he  would  yet  secure  his  seat  by 
carrying  it  along  with  him.     It  comes :  the  words  which  were  so 
low  and  buttered,  become  so  loud  that  the  speaker  absolutely 
drowns  the  cheering  of  his  own  party ;  and  after  he  has  peeled  some 
hapless  ofiender  to  the  bone,  and  tossed  about  his  mangled  remains 
through  all  the  modes  and  forms  of  speech,  the  body  of  the  orator^ 
being  subdued  and  beaten  down  by  tlie  energy  of  his  own  mind— on 
energy  which  you  can  neither  help  feeling  nor  succeed  in  describing-^ 
sinks  down,  panting,  exhausted,  almost  a  lifeless  corpse." 

We  have  now  nearly  concluded  our  parliamentary  survey.  We 
have  seen  the  changes  and  wondcra  wrought  by  time  in  the 
constitution,  practice,  and  influence  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Once,  all  power  was  in  the  crown — then  again,  the 
borons  were  omnipotent — then  came  the  great  fact  which  Whigs 
drink  at  their  dinners  as  a  standing  toast — **  The  People,  the 
source  of  all  political  power  !"  So  long  as  England  remains  great 
— till  the  melancholy  vision  of  Macauky  be  realised,  and  the 
traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall  stand  on  the  broken  arches  of 
Westminster  Bridge  and  view  the  ivied  ruins  of  St.  Paul's — the 
power  of  parliament  must  be  paramount  in  oor  midath  As  the 
source  of  legislation,  as  the  great  motive  power  of  govcmneBFt,  as 
the  final  court  of  i4>peal,  it  must  ever  live  ;  its  futnie  ioxmkt  asay 
have  in  them  less  of  excitement,  |nrty  warfiure  au^  be  tooed 
down,  men's  passions  may  grow  ealmer,  elsewhere  taleai  aiay  seek 
the  distinction  hitherto  to  be  found  on  the  flotw  of  8ii  Stephen's 
alone  ;  side-by-side  with  parliament  may  exist  a  press  of  gieoter 
power,  of  higher  aim,  of  more  eomprehen^ve  views ;  stiB  ik  will 
live,  rich  in  past  glories  and  present  good,  answering  the  oeeesii- 
ties  of  the  time,  translating  into  legal  acts  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Every  year  its  duties  will  be  simpler — every  year  the  people  will 
lise  superior  to  their  representatives,  unless  hamoAity  be  a  itiliire 
and  progress  an  idle  dream. 

What  splendid  memories  cluster  round  the  old  hosee !  ''By  tke 
table  in  that  chapel,  after^vards  stained  with  PercivoTs  Uood, 
the  brow  of  the  boldest  warrior  has  turned  pole  as  he  stoed  np  to 
receive  the  thanks  of  the  house,  and  with  trembUng  roiee  stom- 
meied  ibrth  his  gratitude.  Blake,  and  Albemarle,  and  SdMMnbeig, 
MorlWoagh,  and  a  greater  even  than  that  ptoud  Gaptai%  the  herti 
of  a  hundred  fights,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  have  there  drunk  in 
the  pealing  applause  which  heralded  Westminster  Abbey.  At  that 
bar  the  proudest  of  England's  peers  have  bent  the  head  to  depre* 
eaAe  the^  Commons'  vengeance ;  the  governors  dl  millicms — ^the 
ministers  of  state — have  there  bowed  the  knee,  and  in  their 
impeachment  confessed  the  grandeur  of  the  great  national  inquest. 
There  the  noblest  sons  of  genius — Bacon,  an^  Newton,  and  Wren, 
Addison,  Gibson,  and  Mitford — ^faave  sat  mute,  but  '  not  inglorious.* 
There  Oglethorpe  taught  the  lesson  of  humanity  in  inspecting  our 
prisons,  and  Meredith  and  Bomilly  pleaded  against  capital  punish* 
ments,  that  criminals  still  were  men.  Those  walls  have  rung  with 
the  shout  of  triumph  as  the  .slave-trade  went  down  in  its  iniquity. 
Peals  of  laughter  have  awakened  the  echoes  of  that  chamber 
to  generations  of  wit^ — Martin  and  Coventry,  Charles  Townshend, 
and  Sheridan,  and  Canning.  The  hollow  murmurs  of  sympathy 
have  there  rung  back  the  funeral  tribute  to  the  elder  and  yonogei' 
Pitt,  to  Grenville  and  Horner,  to  that  eloquent  orator,  conspicuous 
among  his  countrymen,  Grattan,  who,  in  his  dying  hour,  there 
poured  forth  his  soul.  What  exhiloi-ating  cheers — the  only  rewards 
to  St.  John  for  those  lost  orations  which  have  perished  for  ever— 
have  there  rewarded  the  oratory  of  Pitt  and  Fox." 

The  new  house  can  have  no  such  glory.  The  gtante  of  formef 
days  have  laboured,  and  we,  their  descendants,  have  entered  intfj 
their  labours.  The  seed  has  been  sown— for  the  futnrs  nothing  is 
left  but  to  gather  in  the  harvest, 
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Tiu  miLgnificcDt  caUiedral  of  Linooln  U,  next  ki  that  of  York,  tlie 
moat  stapenilous,  sa  well  a>  tbe  mutt  beautiful,  monameut  of 
Uotbic  Krdiitecture  in  England,  and  stanik  on  >  hill,  Dverlmking 
tbe  towD,  oJid  camiiutDdiiig  a,  vecj  eiteneiTie  licw,  compiisiug  the 
nesnery  of  five  or  six  ouunties.  Ito  length  ftom  out  to  weat  Ib  580 
feet,  and  iU  breadth  227  ftct.  Tbe  doonraf  and  two  of  the  three 
tovera  dale  from  tks  eleveulh  0001017,  ai'''  juatifj  the  opinion  of 
Ihoae  autiqnaries  who  attribute  tbe  foundaUou  of  the  one  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  tbe  others  to  his  son  William  BaTuB. 
It  waa  afterwanbi  rebuilt  by  Henij  II.,  aud  dedicated  to  tbe 
Virgin.  The  mmt  reraxrkable  porlions  of  tbia  inuncnae  edifice  are 
the  choir  and  tbe  uhapel  uf  tbe  Virgin.  The  great  bell,  celebrated 
by  Uie  name  of  Tom  of  Liui»ln,  was  long  tmoiis  for  ite  deoji  and 
resonant  tone,  which  wan  beard  at  a  great  diatsoce.  In  182'!  it  by 
some  meana got  erai-ked,  aodin  1 831  it  waa  broken iu pieces.  It  waa 
refounded,  and  rephiced  in  the  central  totrer  the  jrat  fbllowing. 
Ita  diameter  in  the  widest  part  is  cIgLken  feet,  and  it  eontaina  Gre 


earth  and  the  tmnlu  of  treea  placed  wiUi  Uie  bnniJia  oet*tii 
To  defend  UiemadTca  from  the  iocniwoiu  of  these  barbaruu,  iti 
Roman  ma<tecs  of  the  country  aurrounded  the  city  wiik  •alb,  ui 
formed  the  Foaa-dyke,  a  cuul  about  ten  milea  in  length,  rhumuc 
the  watera  of  the  Witluun  with  tho^e  of  the  Trant,  and  thufomoi 
a  complete  internal  navigatian  between  the  Waah  and  the  Hs&W. 
Henry  I.  ciMred  oat  the  Poai-dyke,  and  impnjred  tbe  nari^iu , 
and  it  ia  still  und  aa  a  canal  from  Lincoln  to  the  Trent.  Tin  aj 
derivts  ita  name  from  occupying  the  site  of  the  Bonian  nulhin 
station  called  Lindnm,  and  Blanda  on  the  line  of  the  great  Btui 
road  called  EnDine<street.  The  fortifivationi  were  incnaic-i  ui 
improTcd  by  the  Saxons,  and  at  tbe  lime  of  tbe  Domcadijr  mr"! 
Lincoln  waa  one  of  tbe  richest  and  most  popnlona  dtie  in  :!!.. 
kingdom.  I 

lie  ruins  of  the  biabDp'i  palaoe,  whicb  was  demoliabtd  inlJ 
tbe  ciril  war,  aland  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  dtbnlral,  and  kt. 
priw  a  fine  hall,  n  gatciriiy,  and  part  of  the  kitchen.     In  (be  ft-i^L ; 


tuns  and  a  half  of  metal.  Tbe  nv^ifht  i>f ' 
toua  and  a  half.  Tbe  diScult;  nf  ewingi 
is  tbe  reaaon  why  tbe  beU  ia  used  only  on  rare  occnsions.  Before 
the  Beformation,  tbe  catbedrsl  of  Lincoln  waa  oae  of  tbe  ricbeat  bi 
the  kingdom,  but  Henry  VIII.  appropriated  tbe  greatest  part  uf 
ita  treaBUTBfl,  and  during  tbe  civil  war  between  Ch»rle»  I.  and  the 
Parliament,  tbe  suiuptaous  tombs  were  mutilated,  andtliis  splendid 
rettgiuns  edifice  waa  used  an  a  barrack  by  tbe  soldiers  oi  Cromwell. 

The  cathedral  ia  not  the  only  remarkable  monument  in  Lincoln  ; 
the  ruina  of  the  castle  erected  by  Wiiliaia  the  Conqueror,  and  tbo 
Newport  gate,  attract  the  attention  of  viutora,  and  prove  the 
antiquity  of  tbe  dty.  Tbe  latter  is  an  Imposing  structure  of  Koman 
architecture,  ten  feet  thick,  and  sixteen  feet  wide  in  the  arcbway. 
When  the  country  was  under  BomaQ  dominatioD,  the  dutrict  in 
which  Lincoln  ia  situated  waa  inhabited  by  tbe  Coritani,  a  warlike 
tribe  n(  saTagea,  who  painted  tlieir  bodies  with  blue  pigment  ex- 
tracted  Irom  the  woad  plant,  and  wore  rings  uf  iron  on  their  arms. 
Th^  towna  were  men  ooUeotiona  uf  huts,  defended  by  nmfarta  of 


bonrhood  of  tbcae  ruius  U  a  modern  building,  nlilch  the  bi^ 
o^oujiiea  during  his  stay  in  the  dty.  Besides  a  great  ntisUi  i 
inoDiuteriea  and  nunueriea,  and  other  religione  edifice^  Liiii'b 
formgrl;  contiiined  upwards  of  fifty  charchea,  of  which  only  deii: 
remain,  eicIiiBive  of  the  cathedral,  and  meet  of  thtae  are  small  iml 
much  dibpidatcd.  One  of  these,  St.  Peter  at  Gowt^  is  u  'V. 
couventual  cburcb,  and  has  a  lofty  square  tower  of  Kormui  ucIl'- 
(cctuie.  Some  remains  of  the  old  castle  are  still  standing  <«  l^r 
lull,  westward  from  tbe  cathedral,  aud  the  nte  of  tbe  other  ponii> 
is  oocoiiled  by  the  cmnty  gaol  and  eourt-hoaae,  erected  ftum  d. 
designs  of  Smirks.  The  gaol  ia  construcieJ  un  tbe  pliti  m^ 
mended  by  the  pliilanthropixt  Howard,  but  is  said  to  be  loo^au 
for  tbe  purpose  of  claaaifi cation.  The  Guildhall  (an  ancleol  0-Ui 
edifice),  the  market-hoiisp,  the  assembly-room,  and  the  tltstn.  a- 
tbe  only  other  public  buildings.  But  if  there  is  nothing  rcnaii 
able  in  the  modem  ediGci?  of  Lincoln,  the  deficiency  ia  amplj  a^ 
up  by  the  nnmber  of  ancient  remaiai^  of  which  few  hiwni  a  Ei,' 
land  contwn  so  many.  J 
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>i.iii.\<'.  the  ])eriofl  wheu  the  uubles  of  Kuglunil  were  engitgcd  id  the  The  mcceesrir  to  Master  John  attained  the  oivio  nnk  of  aldlrmui, 

vil  wan  oecamoned  b;  the  dispated  right  of  enactaaioa  betneeu  purchased  so  eitats,  and  was  called  8quir«  Thombull;  fbr  vhlcb 

le  hansu  of  York  and  IdUicaslar,  or  vied  with  eaoh  other  in  the  he  ia  fitlael;  considered  by  hia  douendantn  to  have  been  Hbe  faundtr 

nmher  of  retaJneni  whioh  thev  supported,  and  the  extravagance  of  uf  a  very  andent  family, 

leir  liviDe,  the  merchacta  of  London,  by  prrsevering  induHtry  and  It  U  hardly  neceiaary  to  infonn  the  reader  tlat,  prerianaly  to  the 

!iU>ady  increase  of  commeroe,  became  a  rich,  and  conneqiieDtly  on  time  i.f  the  Srst  Tudor,  land  was  held  only  by  fendal  tenora.     The 

iduentiiLl  portion  of  the  oommunitv.  «overei^  (jrauted  estates  to  hLi  vnaaals,  Bubjoct  to  certain  oonditions, 

JrAn  Thombull  oould  scarcely  be  termed  a  nierchaut.     He  bad  aa  the  reward  of  military  aerrice.    lleary  VII.,  however,  resolved  to 

carted   in  life  with  a  anm  of  money  not  equal  in  valne  to  twenty  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobiea,  whose  fiirca,  when  nnited,  had 

oundi  rif  the  preiienl  coinage.     With  thie  capital  he  fiiniiabed  a  otlen  proved  so  detrimental  to  the  intereatn  of  the  crown,  and  even 

lall  in  the  Cheape,  for  the  lale  of  woollen  capB  and  hose.     John  fiital  to  the  lifeoftbeiiDvereign.   Horea*er,  aa  he  knew  the  plnddii-g 

au  a  man  <if  thrift.     lie  tdk  early  nud  retired  late ;  be  never  lost  traders  of  London  had  large  stores  of  gold  in  (heir  doj^iy  ab.imbers. 


r  iH-rsniuio. 

1 ;  hid  own  sarmentK  v.pre  i 

iisuBlly  ca«t  off  by  the  meet 

if  hiji  cnxt'iincrH,  1  efure  lit 

1  appropriated  thein  to  his 

id  I'pt  be  laid  them  by, 

it  Toubl  not  have  beeti  by 

woOPUtp-,  HAI,'- 

I,  civility,  and  being  a  keen-aigbted  man,  he  icmlvcd  thai  a  portion  of  it 
loiild  bo  transmitteil  to  his  own  ooffcrs.  With  thia  view,  le 
ivited  the  lord  mayor  and  the  principal  citiiens  to  pay  a  vihit  cf 
Ate  to  WcstmiiiBter  Hall,  to  witneaa  the  twmes  given  in  honour  uf 
my  mnna  nn  easy  matter  to  deride  on  their  oinginal  ndonr.  His  (he  qneen  on  Twelfth  nieht.  On  tliia  mcmonibte  occasion,  Alder- 
liet  was  eiiieedingly  simple,  ami  it  is.  doubtful  if,  diiriiii  the  wlmle  man  Tli'imbuU  won  one  of  the  piirty,  but  -wli.it  is  of  far  grenlor 
■oiinw  othig  life,  he  was  n  dozeDtimcN  witliin  the  wallx  of  a  tavern,  importaneo— he  was  privately  iatrnliiced  to  his  Alaje^ty,  and  given 
When  John  Thnmbnll  died,  lie  bequeathed  a  re  ipectnble  inherit-  to  understand  that  ,i  certain  officer  <:f  the  royal  household  would  be 
im-  to  bin  son,  whn,  having  consideiably  cnlari^eil  the  buninesB  of  ready  un  the  morrow  to  draw  up  n  d  e<1,  bv  whirh  an  estate,  lately 
Ills  late  fatlier,  beeanie  in  reality  a  merchant,  and  first  assumed  the  ceded  to  the  ctowq  by  confiscation,  miylit  become  the  freehold  pro- 
hoTiorarj  title  of  Ma.«ter.  Foitune  Eivoun  d  most  of  his  schemes,  perty  of  Alderman  Thombull  and  his  heita  for  ever, 
knd,  though  be  did  not  practise  nucii  rigid  economy  a'<  hi<>  [vtrcnl.  Thus  did  ike  king  enrich  himaelf,  at  the  expense  of  tlie  ancient 

he  henune  one  of  the  rieheat  men  in  the  ritt.  uolHllty,  and  create  a  new  elasi  of  arlstociacy,  whoae  pow«r  wna 
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far  less  dangerous  to  the  interest  of  the  throne  :  and  thus  did  the 
grandson  of  a  pedlar  become  the  first  of  that  famous  community 
of  ^^  Landed  Gentry,"  whose  rank  and  influence  haye  long  since 
obliterated  the  distinction,  once  so  clearly  marked,  between  the 
nobility  and  the  people.  The  first  business  of  Squire  Thornbull, 
upon  becoming  a  landed  proprietor,  was  to  erect  a  hall  upon  his 
estate,  of  such  extent  as  became  the  dignity  of  his  new  sphere.  The 
situation  which  he  selected  was  sheltered  from  the  northern  blasts 
by  a  range  of  hills,  whilst  gentle  slopes  of  luxuriant  woodlands  on 
the  east  and  west  stretched  far  away  into  the  opening  valley.  A 
noble  riyer  slowly  wound  its  way  along  the  plain,  forming,  with 
the  surrounding  objects,  a  scene  of  remarkable  beauty  and  grandeur, 
of  which  the  inmates  of  the  hall  might  command  a  perfect 
view. 

The  building  itself  enclosed  a  quadrangular  court-yard,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  and  approached  by  a  drawbridge.  A  covered 
gateway  in  the  southern  range  of  the  building,  which  in  time  of 
danger  could  be  entirely  closed,  was  the  only  entrance  to  the  court. 


as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  ground -plan,  was  oecupli?}  • . 
various  domestic  oflSces.      The  frame-work  of  the  whole  bai}».L'. 
was  of  oak  ;  numerous  beams  and  joists  htang  fastened  tc^reiH- 
by  means  of  cross-bolts,  and  the  interstices  filled  up  wiik  lui 
and  plaster.     Externally  there  was  no  appearance  of  order  :  \ 
roof  was  of  various  heights,  and   the  upp^  aparbnente  invm* 
ably  overhung  the  lower.     Gables  formed  the  principal  ardutr 
tnral  feature,  and  the  windows  extended  across  the  whde  r^s- 
of  apartments.     In  the  interior,  the  great  hall  was,  of  c:iiTf«.  ihr 
principal  part  of  the  mansion.      Its  walls  were  lined  wita  •»> 
wainsoot,  and  the  floor  was  strewed  with  rushes.    The  prinnrfi 
articles  of  furniture  were  the  oak  dinlng'table,  forty  feet  in  l«ii|T*^. 
with  benches  to  match.     Witliin  a-  fire*place,  almost  as  sfAd  •. 
as  a  modem  parlour,  a  huge  pile  of  wodd  was  constantly  hnrnr , 
on  the  hearth.     During  the  winter  season,  the  doors  were  (.■•-r^- 
with  loose  arras,  which  the  imperfect  workmanship  of  the  j  ^^r* 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmAte».     T » 
buttery,  divided  from  the  kitchen  only  by  me»ps  of  a  frt!>:i-' 
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A.  Court-yard.     B.  Great  Hall.     C.  Bed-room.     D.  Cellar^    B.  Buttery.     P.  Kitchen.     0.  Bakehouse.     H.  ChapIain*B  RrmiB. 
I.  Chapel.     K.  Steward's  Room.     L.  Bam.     M.  Dairy.    N.  Stables.    0.  Entrance  to  the  Court-yard.     P.  Hall  Porch. 


The  ceiling  of  this  passage  was  machicolated,  or  pierced  with  holes 
like  a  cullender,  so  that  persons  in  the  room  above  might,  in  the 
time  of  siege,  .pour  hot  water,  oil,  or  melted  tallo-*/  on  the  heads  of 
the  assailants  below.  Exactly  opposite,  in  the  northern  range  of 
the  building,  <  was  the  principal  entrance,  which  led  to  a  spacious 
lobby  communicating  with  the  great  hall,  the  buttery,  and  the 
cellar.  Over  the  two  latter  apartments  wa«  **  my  lady's  chamber,'' 
which  occupied  a  middle  station  between  the  upper  and  lower 
stories,  and  resembled  in  appearance  a  housekeeper  s  room  in  a 
modem  mansion.  From  this  apartment  Dame  Thombull  could 
look  into  the  kitchen,  which  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  court, 
by  means  of  a  half -door,  such  as  are  sometimes  still  seen  in  old 
shops  ;  and  thus  she  could  watch  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
household,  scold  her  maids,  and  lie  satisfied  that  evervthing  went 
on  in. proper  order.  In  the  western  range  was  the  family  chapel, 
with  apartments  for  the  priest  a^i^d  stewa^rds     The  reijaainin^  side, 


screen,  was  furnished  with  a  dining  service  of  higlily-pdi*W 
pewter,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wooden  platters  and  tren<i«^  f  • 
ordinary  use.  Here  the  visitor  always  found  a  plentiful  sayjl. 
of  substantial  fare  ;  and,  during  the  proper  season,  a  dish  of  tr^' 
or  a  haunch  of  venison  was  never  wanting.  The  cellar  was  4t*n»- 
with  ale  and  cider  only  ;  the  family  stock  of  wines  being  ic  ^ 
safely  deposited  in  the  lady's  own  room.  Such  was  Sqnire  T^ir;- 
buU's  residence  at  the  Woodlands. 

When,  however,   lie  had  established  himsslf  as  a  countrj  >ci- 
tleman,    it  must  be  confeR.sed  that  he  soon  felt   somewhat  >i  - 
appointed  with  his  new  sphere  of  Kfe.     In  London,  he  had  hee  • 
meml)er  of  an  influential  corporation,  daily  associated  wiUi  ir?*  • 
his  own  rank,  and  frequently  dined  in  the  presence  of  di&iing«i  4- 
guests  at  the  Guildlmll.     But  at  the  Woodlands,   he  cnjo,^-l  : 
more  society  than  a  modem  emigrant  might  expeei  in   the  )ar< 
woods  of  a  rising  colony.     For  country  sports  ho  Ijad  D«*ith«T  ta^ 
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n  Bkill,  and  though,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  he  persevered  in  the 
muit,  he  derived  from  them  more  of  pain  than  of  pleasure.  He 
is  a  very  indifferent  horseman,  unskilful  in  the  use  of  the  hnnt- 
g- spear  and  the  bow,  and  by  no  means  expert  in  the  exercise  of 
t'  leapiug-pole.  His  dogs  would  never  follow  him,  nor  could  he 
call  his  hawks,  when  once  he  set  them  at  liberty.  He  made  no 
eteusions  to  leamiog,  and  had  he  desired  to  cultivate  such  a  taste, 
e  necessary  books  could  only  have  been  purchased  at  a  vast 
peose. 

The  produce  of  the  home  farm  was  mostly  consumed  in  his  own 
•useliold.  The  rents,  which  he  received  from  his  tenants,  did  not 
ixcd  £100  per  annum,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  estate  was 
ft  uncultirated. 

On  the  other  hanil,  there  were  circumstances  connected  with  his 
!W  sphere  of  life  which  both  flattered  kLs  feelings  and  gratified 
s  taste.  On  his  own  estate  he  possessed  as  much  power  as  a 
vereign  prince.  He  heard  all  causes  of  dispute,  and  decided 
em  acw'ording  to  his  own  discretion  ;  he  adjusted  the  proper  rate 
ttxatiun ,  and  commanded  the  service  of  all  the  peasantry  during 
certain  portion  of  the  year  ;  first,  in  consideration  of  their  being 
lowed  to  cut  wood  in  his  forest ;  and  secondly,  as  compensation 
r  the  land  which  they  cultivated  for  their  own  subsistence. 
)ok  o'  the  Wolds  was  required  to  plough  ten  acres  In  the  spring  or 
itumn.     Will  o*  th*  Beck  to  shear  a  hundred  sheep  in  summer. 

was  the  duty  of  some  to  gather  in  the  squire^s  com,  or  to  bring  a 
Yen  quantity  of  fuel  to  the  hall.  The  smith  and  the  carpenter 
i)  paid  their  rent  by 'a  specified  amount  of  their  handicraft;  for, 
kc  the  general  population,  the  mechanica  spent  a  considerable 
>rtion  of  their  time  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  provide  for 
lem^elves  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  arrangement  of  such 
atterH,  Squire  Thombull's  word  was  law,  and  the  peasants  knew 
:  no  court  of  appeal. 

The  whole  family  at  the  Woodlands  rose  at  an  early  hour, 
reakfast  was  served  at  seven  in  the  morning,  when  the  squire 
sgaled  himself  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  beef  and  ale.  At  ten  in 
le  forenoon  the  family  .-.ssembled  in  the  great  hall  for  dinner, 
here,  with  their  domestics,  they  took  their  places  at  the  same 
iblc  according  to  their  rank.  The  position  of  the  salt  marked  the 
i>uudary*liue  between  the  gentle  and  the  vulgar.  The  squire  and 
is  family,  the  chaplain,  and  the  principal  guests  were  seated  at 
le  head  of  the  table,  whilst  the  steward  occupied  the  most 
uQuurable  place  at  the  foot.  The  dishes  were  placed  on  the  un- 
nered  board,  cups  of  horn  or  pewter  supplied  the  want  of  glass, 
lit  pei-auus  of  the  highest  rank  were  compelled  to  use  their  fingers 
istead  of  a  fork.  At  four,  the  refectiouer  gave  the  call  for 
Jl'lier,  and  at  eight,  the  whole  fiimily  was  usually  in  bed. 

Tilt*  amusements  which  the  society  of  tiie  Woodlandi<  offered  were 
w,  and  of  the  must  rustic  order.  The  morning  of  Muy-day  was 
II  flowers,  laughter,  and  good-fellowship  ;  at  noon,  all  excitement, 
njdueed  by  the  spectacle  of  bull-baiting  in  the  court<-yard  of  the 
idl  ;  whilst  evening  witnessed  no  small  num))er  of  battered  noses 
ad  broken  heads. 

Oocai«ionaUy,  a  company  of  strolling  players  arrived  at  the  hall, 
I)  their  way  to  some  neighbouring  fair,  who,  in  return  for  a  plen- 
ful  supply  of  refreshment^;  would  exhibit  their  dramatic  powers 
ir  the  amusement  of  the  inmates.  For  this  purpose  they  erected 
temporal^  stage,  upon  which,  assuming  the  cliaractera  of  angels, 
lints,  and  Satan,  they  performed  grotesque  rejireseutjitions  of 
•ripturc  history,  or  recited  dialogues  abounding  with  Middle-age 
geods.  Tiie  Temptation  and  Crucifixion  of  the  i^aviour,  the  Day 
f  Judgment,  and  even  the  Creation  of  the  World  were,  at  that 
^riud,  the  moit  popuUr  subjects  for  theatrical  display. 

The  travelling  merchant  was  a  welcome  periodical  visitor  to  the 
all,  for  he  not  only  supplied  the  family  with  many  necessary  arti- 
es  of  domestic  life,  bettiden  exhibiting  gay  ribands  and  gewgaws  to 
iie  maids,  but  also  detailed  to  the  squire  an  account  of  the  princi- 
il  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  city  and  court  since  his 
ist  visit,  which  the  latter  communicated  to  his  family  and  chaplain, 
ith  numerous  explanatory  notes  and  reflections. 

Christmas  at  the  Woodlands  was  a  scene  of  true  English  hospi* 
dity.  The  hall  ap])cared  like  a  grove  of  mistletoe  and  holly, 
he  yule-log  burnt  briskly  on  the  hearth  ]  the  baron  of  beef  and 
iie  boar's-head  were  borne  to  table  in  solemn  procession,  preceiled 


by  musicians,*  producing  no  very  harmonious  sottnds  from  bulls^- 
homs.  A  hearty  welcome  was  given  to  all,  and  the  viands  x>r6ved 
highly  satisfactory.  When  these  were  dismissed,  the  merry  dancers 
were  soon  seen  skipping  up  the  sides  and  down  the  middle,  ititli 
no  more  idea  of  being  tired  than  an  express  train  with  the  steam 
up.  But,  alas  !  the  wassailbowl  invaiiably  destroyed  their  bar- 
mony ;  and  even  in  those  primitive  and  good  old  times,  many 
were  the  disorderlies  who  were  forcibly  ejected  with  cuffs  and 
kicks  from  the  premises  of  their  host.  It  is  whispered,  too,  that 
the  squire  himself  was  not  unfrequently  canied  to  his  chamber 
in  a  state  of  utter  helplessness,  where  he  was  wont  to  call  down 
the  heaviest  curses  on  things  in  general,  and  to  vow  the  direst 
vengeance  against  real  or  imaginary  offenders. 

What  changes  have  been  wrought  in  the  state  of  the  ThorubuU 
fiimily  by  the  hand  of  time!  -  Fart  of  the  hall  in  Htill  standing,  but 
is  inliabited  by  a  hind  and  his  family.  The  court-yard  is  trans- 
formed into  a  modem  homestead,  and  the  chapel  is  used  as  an  ox- 
stall. 


CROCHET    D'OYLEY. 

Mate&ials  -.—Brooks'  Chwt  Exfiibition  Prize  Goat's-head  Crochet 
Thread,  No.  30,  and  Walker's  Penelope  Crochet  Hook,  No.  ii. 

Make  a  round  loop  the  sise  of  this,  0 ;  then  chain  1,  and  work 
1  treble  for  10  times  in  the  round  loop,  plain  1,  and  fiuten  off. 

2nd :  Chain  6,  plain  1  in  the  1  chain  of  last  round,  repeat  round, 
fiisten  off. 

3rd :  Work  5  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  5  chain  of  hist  round, 
chain  1,  and  repeat  round,  plain  1  to  fonn  the  round,  and  fasten  off. 

4th :  Work  4  treble  at  the  top,  in  the  centre  of  the  5  treble  of 
last  round,  chain  3,  and  repeat  round,  plain  1,  and  fasten  off. 

i)th :  Work  3  treble  at  the  top  of  the  centre  of  the  4  treble  of 
last  round,  chain  6,  and  repeat  rounds  plain  1  to  form  the  round, 
and  fasten  off. 

6th :  Work  2  treble  at  the  top,  in  the  centre  of  the  8  treble  of 
last  round,  chain  9,  and  repeat  round,  plain  1  to  form  the  round, 
and  fasten  off. 

7th:  Chaiu  1,  and  work  1  treble  for  6  tunea  between  the  2 
treble  of  last  round,  chain  6,  and  repeat  round,  pbun  1  to  form  the 
round,  and  fasten  off. 

8th :  Work  2  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  first  1  chain  of  last 
round,  chain  2,  and  reijeat  in  each  of  the  1  chains  of  last  round 
(which  would  be  5  times  in  all),  chain  4,  and  repeat  round,  plain 
1  to  form  the  round,  aud  fasten  off. 

91  h :  Work  2  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  first  2  chain  of  last 
round,  chain  2,  aud  repeat  in  each  of  the  2  chains  of  last  round 
(which  would  be  4  times  iu  all),  chain  4,  and  repeat  round,  idain  1 
to  form  the  round,  fasten  off. 

10th :  Work  2  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  first  2  chain  of  last 
round,  chain  2,  and  repeat  in  each  of  the  2  chains  of  last  round 
(which  will  be  three  times  in  all),  chain  4,  work  1  treble  iu  the 
centre  of  the  4  chain  of  last  round,  chain  4,  and  repeat  round, 
plain  1  to  form  the  round,  fiisten  off. 

1 1th  :  Work  ^  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  first  2  chain  of  last 
round,  cliain  2,  work  2  treble  in  the  next  2  chain  of  last  round, 
chain  0,  work  2  treble  at  the  top  of  the  1  treble  of  last  round, 
chain  6,  and  repeat  round,  plain  1,  and  fasten  off. 

IfBth :  Work  2  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  2  chain  of  last  round, 
chain  8,  work  3  treble  in  the  centre,  at  the  top  of  the  2  treble  of 
li^t  round,  chain  8,  and  repeat  round,  plain  1,  and  fiisten  off. 

13th  :  Work  1  treble  at  the  top  of  the  first  treble  of  last  round, 
chain  3,  work  10,  treble  chain  3,  mi^s  1  loop  at  the  top,  in  the 
centre  of  the  3  treble  x>f  last  round,  work  10  treble,  iwd  repeat 
round,  plain  1,  and  fasten  off. 

14th  :  Work  6  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  first  3  chain  of  last' 
round,  chain  6,  work  4  treble  in  the  next  3  chain  of  last  round, 
chain  3,  work  4  treble  in  the  same  3  chain  as  before,  chain  6,  and 
repeat  round,  plain  1  to  form  the  round,  and  fasten  off. 

15th  :  Work  6  treble  at  the  top  of  the  6  ti*eblc  of  List  round, 
chain  6^  work  3  treble  in  the  ventre  of  the  3  chain  of  last  round) 
chaiu  3,  work  3  treble  in  the  same  3  chain  as  before,  chain  6  and 
rei}eat  round,  plain  1  to  form  the  rounds  and  fiksti-u  off* 
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ISth :  Work  G  tnble  at  the  top  of  the  ilx  trebU  of  Uit  round, 
diMn  5,  work  1  trable  ia  the  centre  of  the  Srrt  3  chain  of  lut 
roond,  then  oh&Ia  1  and  work  1  treble  for  7  times  more  in  the  sune 
3  ohoin,  chain  6  and  itpeat  roontl,  plaio  1,  kqi!  Ruten  off. 

17th  :  Work  3  treble  nt  the  top  of  Uie  livt  S  trable  uf  last 
round,  chain  2,  vork  3  trehlo  at  the  top  of  the  next  3  treble  of  last 
tonnd,  chain  i,  voik  1  doable  in  the  centre  of  the  fiist  1  chtkin  of 
l;ist  mond,  then  ehoin  5  and  vork  1  donble  In  each  of  the  1  ehains 
(if  la*t  round  (which  will  be  seTCD  timea  in  all),  chain  4  and  repeat 
rjnnd,  plain  1,  and  ^Ieh  off. 

ISth  ;  Work  3  tivble  at  the  top  of  the  lirHt  3  treble  of  lat>t 
round,  chain  6,  vork  3  treble  at  the  top  of  the  next  3  treble  of  lufit 
round,  ohsin  1,  work  1  double  in  tho  centre  of  the  flnit  5  chiun  ot 


3  treble  of  lost  ruund,  clinin  i,  work  1  donUe  in  the  centle  'jf  Ui> 
first  5  chain  of  last  round,  then  cliain  S.  and  work  1  double  in  eMb 
of  the  5  chains  of  last  round  (whieh  will  be  i  times  in  all),  cbab  t, 
and  repeat  ronnd,  plun  1,  and  bsten  off. 

21ft :  Work  3  treble  at  the  top  of  the  Erst  »  treble  of  lost  ronul, 
then  chain  S,  and  work  1  treble  in  the  centre  of  each  of  t'iw  3  chuD< 
of  lost  round  (which  wijl  be  3  times  in  alll,  diain  3,  work  3  tifU, 
at  the  top  of  the  next  3  treble  of  last  round,  chain  4,  work  1  dsntl^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  lir«t  5  chain  of  hat  round,  tbea  dain  5.  nal 
work  1  dooble  in  each  of  the  5  chains  of  last  runod  (which  >tJ,  - 
3  times  in  alH,  chain  J,  and  repent  ronnd,  plain  1,  and  laiten  ■■r. 

22nd  :  Work  3  treble  at  the  top  of  the  first  3  treble  of  )a^  nu) 
then  chain  S,  and  work  1  trelite  in  the  centre  of  each  of  tkt  1 


last  round,  then  chain  5  and  work  1  double  in  i-ocU  of  the  u  rliaimi 
of  last  round  (which  will  be  mx.  timn  in  all),  ehain  i  aud  repmt 
nmnd,  plain  1,  and  fasten  off. 

leth :  Work  3  treble  at  the  t^  of  the  tint  3  treble  uf  lost 
round,  ohoiu  S,  work  1  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  5  chaui  of  laat 
round,  chain  3,  work  3  treble  at  the  top  of  tbe  next  8  treble  of  last 
round,  chain  4,  work  1  double  in  the  centre  of  the  Snt  S  chain  of 
lost  round,  then  chnJu  5  and  work  1  double  in  each  uf  the  G  chtunu 
of  hurt  round  (which  will  be  G  times  in  all),  chain  4,  and  repeat 
round,  plain  1,  and  tasten  oET. 

20th  ;  Work  3  treble  at  th«  top  of  the  first  8  treble  of  Isst 
ronnd,  chain  8,  work  1  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  first  3  chain 
of  last  round,  chain  S,  work  1  treble  in  the  ceutre  of  the  ueit  8 
ehaiu  of  lost  round,  chain  3,  work  3  treble  at  the  foji  <■(  the  nest 


cliaiuj  uf  hut  rouiiil  iwliich  will  be  4  times  in  all),  chain  ;l,  W'jri 
trehlfl  at  Uia  t-v  »!  the  nest  3  treble  of  last  round,  chain  4,  ■  i- 
1  double  in  the  centre  of  the  first  5  cliaiu  of  laat  round,  i-hiu-j  i. 
Work  1  double  in  the  next  5  chain  of  last  ruand,  chain  5,  >  *!  ' 
double  in  the  next  S  chain  of  last  round,  chain  4,  and  n'pial  r  jg>: 
plain  I,  ;iad  fasten  otf. 

■J3rd  :  Work  3  treble  at  the  top  of  the  first  3  treble  of  tx'-t  r^u. 
then  chain  3,  and  work  1  treble  in  tlie  centre  of  c^oeli  nf  tt- 
chaina  of  lost  round  (which  will  he  5  times  In  bU),  chain  3,  ^ii 
treble  nt  the  top  of  the  next  3  trelile  of  last  round,  chain  4,  iv.l 
double  in  the  centre  of  the  firat  5  chain  of  last  round,  iduun  5,  >' 
1  donble  in  the  centre  of  the  next  5  chain  of  Ituit  round,  disit 
and  i-epest  round,  pUiu  1,  nod  hsleu  off,  which  wilt  i.-uuifl'!i  '. 


THE  ILLUSTRATRIJ  MAGAZINE  OF  ART. 
BREUGHEL  DE  VELOURS. 


•Tai:Bi!ATKn  Qcrr.iu  \xaan,  ulio  U  cantlJcieJ  ao  niitharitjr  i$ 
I  -«e  snpji  so,  1«ean<i!  Iii-i  boii^a  ire  lery  diur-^U.  de  Hinnecke, 
elcnd.  that  Mia  Dreughel  *aa  Biinuimd  De  Veloura  (velxetty), 
Ciuae  of  tlia  delicacy  of  bis  pe^icil ;  but  tj  say  nuthing  of  the 
tk  connexion  thera  would  Le  between  the  nicknune  given  to 
vii;;hel  oad  tbe  du1:;w;  of  his  iiencil,  tatlier^dry  than  Euft,  it  a 
^ll   kuown    that   the  haliit  this  jKiialet  hud  uf  ne^ing  velvet 


IresMs  wu  the  tme  cause  of  the  saniame  given  ta  him.  He 
doDgeil  to  a  btaily  of  peasauta  which  came  originally  from  the 
ilUge  of  Breoghel,  lear  Bredn,  whence  they  took  their  niimc.  His 
liber  was  that  Peter  Brenghel  who  was  called  le  dvSle,  bemnge 
c  puntMl  the  nunDeiB  of  the  villnge,  and  pardculu'ly  their  flltes, 
rith  a  certain  jorialitj  and  a  senUmeiit  of  the  picturesque,  of 
Vol.  it.— No.  XXH. 


which  N't  uiTen  nu  ^ilber  (xample,  except  in  the  works  of  the 
linchjli  Van  Thulden,  aud  tie  ndrjilrc  Putinier,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  jolly  eur6  of  Ueadon.  Baltelius. 

-  John  Breujliet  WAS  born  at  Brussels,  in  what  year  we  cannot 
exactly  ,s.-iy.  Hoabnikcn,  id  fixing  llie  dnt«  in  1569,  waa  undoubt- 
edly tnixLnkeo,  fur  we  huve  in  the  urchivea  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  St.  Lvted'Anvors,  eapocinlly  in  the  lAggert,'  where  are  in- 
Bcribcil  the  Dunes  of  :ill  the  membera  of  tbe  corporaUon,  the  proof 
that  Johu  Breughel  wan  roraived  o  free  raaatei  in  1397.  Aoeird- 
ing  to  tlie  date  given  by  Houbrakan,  he  wunblbiLve  (hen  bees  only 
ten  years  obi.  ,  Other  bio,n4>bcra  Si  tbe  birth  of  Brengliel  de 
Velonre  in  1575,  and  tb:s  d^ite  is,  at  nil  eTcnts,  much  more  likely. 
According  to  Karel  Van  Mandcr,  the  son  of  Peler  Breughel  was  edn- 
cited  in  tlie  houae  of  Peter  Koeck  d'Alojt,  hiamfttemal  grandfittheT; 
he  there  learnt  to  jiaiut  in  miniature  and  in  waler-coloura,  and 
became  so  clever  in  liia  Anit  pictures,  representing  fruit  and  flowciB, 
tbnl  tliey  piiiiEed  fur  prodigies.  He  ttien  atudiad  oil-painting  in  tbe 
stuJij  of  Peter  Gofikindt,  wbow  fine  cabinet  airved  him  iusteaJ  of  a 
master.  This  is  all  we  know  of  the  cnrly  days  of  John  Breughel. 
Tliat  ho  wus  the  pupil  of  his  father,  as  Houbraken  pretemla,  is 
very  ^Ifruhable,  nlien  wcciimiue  into  the  ditTctenceof  their  styles. 
Whaterer  the  truth  of  this  theory,  it  is  certnin  that  John 
Breughel  soon  felt  tbe  buui:)  ir  of  a  lamUcape  pointer  awake  within 
him,  aud  that  ho  wished  tj  travel,  and  moke,  as  others  had  done, 
the  toitr  through  Italy.  He  reomine'l  some  lime  at  Cologne ;  it 
was  djubtle>a  here  tb»t  be  was  struck  Iot  the  first  time  with  those 
piotureique  pointa  of  view  presented  by  the  borders  of  a  river,  and 
with  tbe  good  eltecta  that  can  be  produced  in  a  landscape  by 
barks  seen  iD  foreshortening  as  they  ascend  th«  cmrent  under  sail, 
or  when  they  are  moored  to  the  bank,  along  whieh  et&nd  houses 
with  roofs  of  different  shapee  and  (bnn.     Breughel,  whose  soul  was 
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wrapped  up  in  the  obaenration  ot  nature,  and  who  never  ceased 
drawing  provisionally  all  that  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  being 
painted,  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  subjects  which  sub- 
sequently became  more  familiar  to  him.  What,  however,  appeared 
most  seductive  to  him,  was  the  occasion  which  presented  iiself  of 
grouping  a  number  of  figures  into  little  space  ;  for  no  ^e  excelled 
him  in  executing  them,  and  preserving  in  the  most  nyhiute  propor- 
tions, oorrectness  of  motion,  and  perfect  nature,  withoot  ever 
becoming  vulgar.  He  was  destined  to  lead  the  way  in  this  style 
to  the  Abraham  Storcks,  the  Francis  de  Paulo  Fergsr.- 

It  was,  however,  by  a  picture  of  flowers  that  he  estabfisli^  his 
reputation  at  Cologne,  or  at  least  by  a  picture  in  which  shone  above 
all  a  framework*  of  fruits  and  flowers.  It  was  **  The  Judgment  of 
Solomon  ;"  but  not  that  by  which  the  wise  king  discovered  the 
good  mother.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  presented  one  day  to  the  King 
of  Israel  six  flowers  of  natural  lilies  and  six  flowers  of  artiflcial 
lilies,  these  latter  so  artistically  imitated  that  it  was  very  diflScuH 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  real  ones.  IJh^  wise  king  causes  a 
bee  to  decide  the  doubts  of  the  spectators.  Breughel  has  rendered 
this  subject  with  affection,  and  we  can  easily  see  that  flowers 
play  as  large  a  part  in  the  painting  as  in  the  l^end. 

In  the  same  way  that  Paul  Bril,  Coninxloo,  David  Vickenbooms, 
and  Roland  Savery,  studied,  John  Breughel  saw  the  colours  of 
nature  in  their  very  highest  intensity ;  he  employed  the  tones  of  his 
pallet  in  all  their  energy,  without  hesitation,  without  thinking  of 
softening  their  dazzling  character.  His  greens  and  his  blues  are 
dazzling,  like  all  those  which  had  been  brought  into  use  by  the 
first  painters  in  oil,  Hubert  and  Jean  van  Eyck.  It  is  an  erroneous 
view,  in  our  opinion,  to  attribute  this  crudity  of  tone  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  layer  of  gum  which  toned  them  down,  it  is  said, 
when  the  painter  first  finished  them.  If  ignorant  cleaners  have 
sometimes  destroyed  the  keeping  of  these  old  pictures,  it  is  not  the 
less  certain  that  some  have  come  down  to  us  well  preserved,  and 
that  these  have  a  vivacity  of  colour  which  offends  the  eye,  or,  at 
all  events,  fatigues  it.  In  Italy,  as  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  the 
Germans  as  with  the  Spaniards,  everywhere  painting  began  by 
virgin  tints  and  dazzling  colours.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  presented  to  us  the  aspect  of  this  phenomenon,  which  is 
easily  to  be  explained  by  their  near  proximity  to  Grothic  art,  which 
had  brought  out  the  colours  of  the  prism  in  sparkling  splendour  on 
the  glass  windows  of  churches  and  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the 
middle  ages  with  the  most  splendid  tints. 

From  Cologne,  Jean  Breughel  directed  his  steps  towards  Rome. 
His  reputation,  says  D*Argenville,  had  gone  before  him.  Cardinal 
Frederic  Borromeo,  having  made  his  acquaintance,  protected  him, 
and  even  took  him  for  some  time  into  his  service  to  paint  a 
number  of  little  pictures,  which  were  afterwards  taken  to  Milan. 
Tliere  was,  for  example,  "Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,"  "  A  -per- 
spective  view  of  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,"  '*  A  St.  Jerome 
in  the  Desert,"  of  which  the  figure  is  by  Crespi ;  and  "  The  Four 
Elements,"  painted  on  copper,  which  passed  for  the  masterpieces 
of  the  Flemish  painter. 

There  is  not  a  traveller,  who  goes  to  visit  the  Bibliotfaeca 
Ambrosienna  of  Milan,  who  has  not  been  shown  these  marvellous 
pictures,  of  which  the  subject  is  so  well  chosen  to  show  the  qualities 
of  Breughel  of  Velours  ;  the  richness  of  his  imagination,  capable  of 
transforming  earth  into  Paradise ;  his  ability  to  render  everything — 
animated  and  lively  figures  as  w^ell  as  the  least  details  of  still 
nature  ;  his  knowledge  of  animals  ;  and  his  pallet,  which^as  a 
jewel-box.  The  artists  who  have  painted  the  "  Four  Elements"  are 
innumerable.  But  with  Breughel  it  was  not,  as  often  happens,  a 
series  of  cold  allegories,  or  a  representation  of  the  pleasures  which 
man  may  find  in  the  earth,  in  the  water,  in  the  air,  or  near  fire. 
No !  Breughel  went  to  work  in  a  more  original  style,  and  aimed  at 
re-creating  creation.  On  plates  of  copper,  which  were  about  two 
feet  wide,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  a  whole  world — animals 
of  all  kinds,- birds  of  the  air,  the  fish  of  the  ocean;  and  he  gave  to 
all  these  a  freshness  of  tone,  a  light,  a  profusion  of  details  which 
have  never  ceased  delighting,  during  the  course  of  two  whole  centu- 
ries, all  the  most  tasteful  and  experienced  amateurs  and  travel- 
lers who  have  seen  them.  *'I  know  no  painter,"  says  Cambry, 
'*  whose  colours  sink  deeper  into  the  memory,  if  I  may  use  such 
an  expression." 


In  truth,  Breughel  dared  to  straggle  against  the  beftiiti«4  ,( 
nature.  The  earth  is  not  with  him  a  symbolical  figure,  a  v  ^  . 
with  her  hair  like  a  Sybil ;  it  is  the  earth  itself,  that  which  we  tr^, 
finder  foot^  dressed  in  verdure,  adorned  vnth  flowers,  shad^l  - 
trees — the  terth,  with  all  the  anioials  which  inhabit  it,  fr<>u  *^ 
most  ferocious  to  the  gentlest.  It  seems  as  if  Breughel  had  t^a^ 
ported  himself  in  imagination  to  the  fifth  day  of  Genesis,  mA  u:.; 
he  saw  in  the  green  plots  of  Eden,  romping  about  in  fr^^ 
quarrels,  all  the  wild  beasts  which  ordinarily  saggest  ta  our  el 
carnage  and  blood,  and  whose  mission  appears  to  be  tn*: 
devouring  each  other. 

Firs  is  represented  by  a  collection  of  all  the  instniEK:^* 
alchemy,   of  all  the  tools  manufactured  on  the  anvil  and  b. 
forge,  or  that  are  made  of  glass  ;   by  a  million  of  rases,  at  r^^ 
variety  of  form,  adorned,  chiselled,  sculptured  in  rdief,  iiL.i 
by  the  brush  of  Breughel  as  they  might  have  been  by  the  -■£ 
of  Cellini.     The  air  is  peopled  by  birds,  butterflies,  beetles  i^: 
insects,  which  a  child  with  a  glass  watches  as  they  fly  tiir<%^ 
the  clouds.      Here  are  reproduced,  in  all  their  dazzling  It. 
ness,  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  China  pheasant,  the  piLi-i 
the  humming-bird,   the  kingfisher,   which  colours  itself  with  u 
the  tones  of  the  rainbow,  and  shines  with  all  the  lustre  « f  >r£ 
the  peacock  with  its  splendid  and  harmonions  tones,    iu  *;t 
and  fugitive  shades,   and  its   dawiling  robe  of  mbies,  emier& 
sapphire,  gold,   purple,   and  axure.      Water  shows   us  an  itr 
merable  quantity  of  fish  and  shells.     But  this  time  the  m< 
of  creation  is  rendered  complicated  by  mixing  with  it  the  fictic^^ 
the  mythology.     The  humid  element  yields  to  the  presence  i 
amorous  naiad ;  earp  are  being  wounded  by  Cupids ;  and,  a^  if : 
painter  was  not  satisfied  with  all  the  rich  variety  of  ook^r  « 
he  was  compelled  to  use  when  representing  the  finest  pitd^.t 
th6  sea,  he  has  dared,  by  a  miracle  of  his  palette,  to  imitav 
luminous  and  celestial  shadows  of  the  belt  of  Iris.      *'  EverrtLi 
says  Cochin,   in  his  *'  Voyage  Pittoreaqne,"    "  is  reprfe«atni 
small  that  one  is  astonished  that  the  pencil  has  been  aUe  to  ■] 
bixt  when  we  examine  them  with  a  magnifying-glass,  our  sht- 
ment  redoubles ;  for  the  animals  and  other  objects  &re  then  : 
to  be  painted  with  the  greatest  truth  of  colour  and  form, 
seem  to  move.      They  are  drawn  and  touched  up  in  the  z^j 
admirable  manner,  and  appear  exquisitely  finished,  even  with 
magnifying-glass. " 

It  is  a  remark  useful  to  be  recorded,  tiiat  the  Flemish  i^lvI 
who  went  to  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  in  the  ^ 
teenth,  contracted,  instead  of  a  taste  for  religious  subjects,  » '^ 
for  mythological  soenes.  The  Capital  of  Christianity,  as  h  v| 
called,  had  become  the  abode  of  paganism,  and  it  was  the  diTisr 
of  Olympus  that  adorned  the  palaces  of  the  princes  of  the  cii«- 
The  love  of  antiquity  was  then  the  mark  of  an  elevated  miiA  cj 
the  gods  of  fable,  of  which  the  nineteenth  century  hai  Ir:^ 
suddenly  so  tired,  then  filled  the  imaginations  of  poets  aiJ  i{ 
compositions  of  paLnters.  Breughel  de  Velours,  who  ha-i  f  j 
so  much  charm  in  painting  naively  a  garland  of  flowers,  theri  ^>.1 
of  rivers,  boats,  mills,  and  peasants,  now  saw  nothing  else  in  ci::| 
but  nymphs  in  the  train  of  Diana.  When  he  had  to  jmint  ii-^ 
and  again  his  "Four  Elements" — ^those  little  pictures  of  hi^  '.'■^ 
much  esteemed,  in  which  he  elaborated,  without  Gonfasit«,  a  wu  \ 
abridgment  of  the  universe,  and  he  was  always  being  aska^'  ] 
copies  and  variations  of  them — Breughel  borrowed  his  figure  r  i 
the  mythology.  The  sun  crosses  the  sky  in  the  car  of  Apc-U  ? ;  q 
nymphs  of  Permessa  are  called  upon  to  figure  as  the  elements :  ki 
there  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre  the  muse  Urania  seated  in  H  - 1 
figuring  as  the  air,  and  holding  on  her  fingers  an  attribute  -i  i 
invention  of  Breughel,  a  parrot. 

In  what  year  did  John  Breughel  paint  at  Borne !     We  art  -j 
able  to  answer  this  question  with  anything  like  precision.    Mx-I  i 
supposes  that  Breughel  must  have  been  in  this  town  about  ik<  ;'i 
1593.     "I  took  this  date,"  he  says,    "from  a  drawing  iz  i| 
Coliseum  executed  by  him."     It  seems  natural,  indeed,  v  51.  r-  ] 
that  he  did  not  pass  free  master  in  the  brotherhood  of  :^i   \ . 
until  his  return  from  Italy.     What  Is  certain   b,   th-»t   ir 
year  1597  he  had  returned  to  Antwerp.     Rubens  was  net  a-ln 
into  the  corporation  until  the  next  year,  and  only  lefl  f  ^r  Ii 
1600.     We  may  therefore  very  reaflonablj  suppose  that  Kalo- 1. 
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>ughel  commenoed  their  acquaintanoe  about  this  time,  and  began 
Xfinbine  their  talents.  We  have  often,  indeed,  seen  the  pieces 
ot-ed  in  the  youth  of  Rubens  adorned  with  flowers  by  Breughel. 
?eQcial,  it  was  the  Madonnas  of  Rubens  which  Breughel  adorned 
legantly  with  his  garlands  of  lilies,  tulips,  pinks,  jessamines,  roses, 

marsh-mallows  ;  amidst  which  flickered  little  insects,  beetles, 
berdies,  and  one  of  the  favourite  birds  of  the  painter,  the 
rot.  Sometimes,  as  if  to  amuse  the  infant  Saviour,  a  little 
-monkey  hangs  from  the  garland)  and  makes  an  irreverent 
aa<?e,  which  may  well  shock  the  spectator  w^ho  is  ecstatically 
teiiiplating  the  Madonna  of  Rubens,  but  which  does  not  shock 
ingenious  artist,  devoutly  prodigal  of  his  fancies  and  his  colours. 

genius  of  the  pencil  and  brush  of  Rubens  would  have  crushed 

other  companion;  Breughel  alone  was  fit  to  shine  alongside 
)enH,  and  we  may  add,  that  Rubens  alone  could  have  attracted 
eye  to  his  human  forms  divine,  amidst  the  dazzUng  bouquets  of 
friend. 
Ircughel  de  Velours  often  painted    '*  A  Terrestrial  Paradise." 

is  accordini^ly  sometimes  called  Breughel  de  Paradis,  out  of 
CRsition  to  Breughel  d'Enfer,  as  his  brother,  Peter  Breughel,  was 
ed.    All  the  figures  of  these  pictures  of  Paradise  are  by  Henri 

B.tlen — this  is  the  case  with  the  picture  in  the  Louvre — or  by 
irl  do  Klerck,  as  in  the  *  *  Terrestrial  Paradise"  of  the  BibUotheque 
brosienne  ;  or,  on  other  occasions,  they  are  by  Rubens.  Many 
M>ns  have  seen,  in  the  museum  of  the  Hague,  the  magnifi- 
t  Paradise  in  which  Rubens  and  Breughel  have  mingled  their 
cils.  The  great  master  has  painted  on  tiie  ground-plan  the 
res  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  a  superb  brown  horse,  which 
ipiea  the  comer  of  the  picture.  Adam  is  seated  at  the  foot  of 
ree,  Eve  stands  up  in  all  the  magnifioent  beauty  of  perfect 
Q&nhood,  with  its  fresh  complexion  ;  and,  as  if  to  show  the 
%ful  roundness  of  the  mother  of  the  world,  she  raises  her  arm 
[tick  an  apple  which  the  serpent,  who  is  concealed  in  the  tree, 
rs  her.  Rubens  has  executed  these  figures  with  admirable  care, 
.  finished  and  graceful  style,  such  as  the  harmony  of  tiie  picture 

the  finished«execution  of  Breughel  required.  Contrary  to  his 
id  custom,  he  has  signed  the  picture  in  company  with  Breu^el. 
iads  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  peopled  the  enchanted  spot 
re  dwelt  the  first  man,  a  place  which  none  can  hope  to  describe 
r  Milton — garden  of  Eternal  beauty,  where 

**  Southward  went  a  river  large, 
Kor  changed  his  course,  but  throngh  the  shaggy  hill 
Passed  underneath  ingulTd  ;  for  God  had  thrown 
That  mountain,  as  his  garden-mould,  high  raised 
Upon  the  rapid  current,  which,  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up  drawn, 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
Water'd  the  garden ;  thence  united,  fell 
Down  the  steep  glade,  and  met  the  nether  flood, 
Which  from  his  darksome  passage  now  appears  ; 
And  now,  divided  into  four  main  streams. 
Runs  diverse,  wandering  many  a  Himous  realm 
And  country,  whereof  here  needs  no  account  -, 
But  rather  to  tell  how,  if  art  could  tell, 
How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold. 
With  masy  error  under  pendent  shades 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise ;  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 
Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain ; 
Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierced  shade 
Imbrown'd  the  noontide  bowers.    Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view. 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm  } 
Others,  whose  fruit  burnish'd  with  golden  rind. 
Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true, 
If  true,  here  only, -and  of  delicious  taste. 
Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed ; 
Or  palmy  hillock,  or  the  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store ; 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose. 
Another  side,  umbrageous  grots  and  caves 


Of  cool  recess,  o'er  which  the  mantling  vine 

Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 

Luxuriant ;  meanwhile,  murmuring  waters  fall 

Down  the  slope  hills,  dispersed  or  in  a  lake, 

That  to  the  fHnged  bank  with  myrtle  crowned 

Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams.  ^ 

The  birds  their  quire  apply  ;  airs,  vernal  airs. 

Breathing  the  smell  of  fiold  and  grove,  attune 

The  trembling  leaves,  with  universal  Fan, 

Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Houries'  dance, 

Led  on  the  Eternal  Spring." 

The  two  artists  have  combined  to  render  on  canvas  what  Milton 
has  so  admirably  conceived  in  verse.  "  This  picture,"  says  the  old 
catalogue  of  the  museum  of  the  Hague,  ' '  comes  from  the  cabinet  of 
M.  Delacourt  Van  der  Voort  at  Leyden.  It  was  bought  by  the 
Stadtholder  for  7,380  florins." 

Breughel  de  Velours  was  married  at  Antwerp  to  a  beautiful 
Flemish  girl,  whose  charms  and  virtues  have  been  sung  in  verse  by 
the  painter-poet  Cornelius  Schut.  By  this  marriage  he  had  a 
daughter,  Anne  Breughel,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  art  for 
having  had  three  illustrious  masters,  Cornelius  Schut,  Van  Balen, 
and  Rubens  ;  but  above  all,  for  having  been  the  first  wife  of  David 
Teniers.  Connected  with  all  the  great  painters  in  his  own  country, 
John  Brenghel  held  a  hi^  position  in  Antwerp.  When  Vandyck 
began  that  magnificent  collection  of  artistic  portraits,  which 
have  been  engraved  for  us  by  Lucas  Wostermann,  Pontius,  Bols- 
wert,  and  Peter  de  Jode,  he  so  fiu*  honoured  Breughel  de  Velours 
as  to  engrave  his  portrait  in  with  his  own  hand.  This  is  ano 
of  the  most  admirable  works  of  Vandyck.  The  head  alone  is 
modelled,  but  it  thinks  and  breathes.  With  a  few  dashes  and 
some  points,  Vandyck  has  given  to  the  face  of  Breughel  life,  expres- 
sion, and  character ;  and  the  character  is,  at  the  same  time,  full 
of  nobUity  and  good  nature.  The  intimacy  in  which  the  painters 
enrolled  in  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Luke  lived,  sufficiently 
explains  why  we  so  often  meet  with  their  names  together  in  the 
same  picture,  when  they  could  very  well  have  done  without  one 
anotller.  Assuredly  Rubens,  himself  so  great  a  landscape  painter, 
had  n5  need  of  any  one  to  paint  in  the  background  of  his  historical 
pictures  ;  but  it  was  firom  taste  that  he  asked  from  Wildens,  from 
Van  Udeo,  from  Brought  de  Velours,  a  landscape  to  accompany 
his  figures,  a  garland  of  flowers  to  encircle  his  '*  Madonna  !"  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Breughel  had  recourse  to  the  i>encil  of  Rubens — 
if  he  selected  Van  Balen  to  paint  the  figures  of  his  **  Paradise,"  or 
Rotenhamer  to  insert  the  figures  in  his  '*  Flight  into  Egypt,"  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hague—it  was  not  because  he 
was  inoqiable  of  painting  them  himself.  Nobody,  in  fact,  knew 
better  how  to  draw  a  figure  elegantly  and  well,  with  more  correct-^ 
ness  and  more  finish.  Breughel  proved  this  abundantly  in  his 
"Views  of  Flanders,"  in  "The  Fair  of  Broom,"  which  made  a 
part  of  the  collection  of  Appony  at  Vienna,  of  which  M.  dc 
Burtin  speaks  ;  and  better  still,  in  his  famous  little  picture  in  the 
old  gallery  of  Dilsseldorf,  afterwards  transferred  to  Munich,  which  he 
made  to  hold  the  whole  camp  of  Scipio  Africanus  before  Ctuthage 
— a  picture  of  marvellous  finish  —  a  fine  miniature  in  oil,  over 
which  move  an  innumerable  quantity  of  interesting  figures,  of 
which  the  principal  group  represents  the  continence  of  Scipio. 

The  general  ability  of  Breughel  in  this  line  was  so  thorouglily 
recognised  that  his  assistance  was  asked  in  all  quarters.  While  on 
the<oae  hand,  Van  Balen,  or  Henri  de  Elerck,  painted  their  pretty 
nymphs  amid  the  verdant  groves  of  Breughel,  he  took  a  flock  to 
pasture  in  the  pasture  fields  of  the  landscape  painter.  He  often 
employed  his  time  in  ornamenting  the  mountain  site  of  Josse  de 
Momper  with  figures  and  animals;  he  was  often  engaged  to  fill 
in  the  crowd  in  the  interior  of  churches  by  Peter  Neefs  and  Henri 
Steenwyck.  We  say  the  crowd,  advisedly,  for  Breughel  was  never 
Bo  pleased  as  when  he  had  to  paint  a  crowd  of  many  figures  on  a 
Very  small  canvas.  He  was  eminently  successful  when  he  repre- 
sented a  crowd  of  worshippers  kneeling  on  the  flags  of  the  cathedral 
of  Antwerp,  when  he  painted  thirty  canons  sitting  in  the  choir, 
grouping  the  singers  round  the  organ,  or  when  he  represented  a 
whole  family  in  holiday  garb  coming  out  of  church,  surrounded  by 
beggarS)  after  a  baptismal  ceremony.  We  have  on  this  point 
lome  remarks   by  Mariette,   in  his  oft-quoted  manuscript,   the 
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"  Abeeedtrio  :"  "  One  of  the  finest  Breogheli  I  have  seen,  ii  now 
in  the  cabinet  of  Prinoe  Eugene,  of  S&tdj.  It  repreaente  the 
ProDtmion  of  the  Twelve  Virgiiu,  which  takes  pUoe  at  Bnusela  on 
the  FhKe  da  Sablon,  aoDordiog  to  the  fonndation  made  b;  the 
Frincera  Isabella.  It  containis  a  tuI  mass  of  Bgorea,  «hiiji  are 
painted  with  all  the  art  ve  coaU  desire.  The  heads  are  n 
admirably  touched  off,  that  th^  appear  to  be  Vandycka.  Never- 
theless,  the  works  in  which  he  was  moat  mccessfnl  were  land- 
scapes, animals,  and  flowen,  which  he  painted  in  a  veiy  Geished 
and  delicate  manner,  thongh  somewliat  dr;." 

FelibiM  fixes  the  dale  of  the  death  of  John  Brenghel  in  16i2. 
The  correctnesa  of  this  date  appears  at  firet  to  be  very  donbtful, 
from  aa  examination  of  the  picture  of  "Sdpio  Africanus  before 
CarHiage,"  of  which  we  have  ulrendj  spoken,  in  which  we  read, 
according  to  thecatatagne:~"BuECGDEL,  1660.  Fic,  ANVKBsi." 
But  we  mnst  come  to  the  coaolusioD,  that  the  author  of  the 
cutnlogiie  of  the  gallery  of  Dttsscldort  ia  incorrect ;  for  in  16t;0, 
Breughel  would  have  been  eighty-Gvo  yeore  of  age,  aod  it  ib  hardly 
poaulle  to  conceive  that  at  £uch  an  nge  such  a  picture  would  be  cie- 
cntod  with  so  much  finish,  so  bold  and  sure  a  hand.  Besides,  it  is 
uetposdbie  that  this  painter  abuuld  have  been  olive  in  1660,  bccaUEC 


Lebas,  where  the  piunt  has  coireded  the  &nlta  !n  edonr  eataitd 
by  Breughel,  we  shall  Godallthe  oatnial  tcneof  Ostade,  vitiikn 
of  a  Teniers,  and  in  his  landscape  the  sentiment  of  Faol  Etil,  nj 
his  lovely,  firm,  and  light  lonch.  Some  of  our  naiai  aug 
familiar  with  the  level  and  ntonotonona  plains  of  the  jiinmi  i 
Antwerp.  Prom  Iheae  Brenghel  draws  his  &voarite  edIijku,  ^ 
loves,  doubtless,  from  memory  of  the  canton  of  his  bthen,  lo  on; 
through  the  midst  of  his  pictures  the  road  of  Breds,  bonJRil  h 
great  trees ;  and  he  covers  it  with  travellers  on  fbct,  on  liontttit, 
and  in  nuriagea.  The  cocJie,  as  the  old  coach  wu  ollei,  4 
Antwerp,  the  chariot  of  the  peasant,  Uie  ouriage  of  the  geiUaai, 
escnrted  by  bis  people,  the  ear  of  the  citinn,  are  all  rcjffetaiy  j 
the  forc^rLund  of  his  compositians,  and  animate  his  nwls,  9(1,^ 
limes  i:i'.s  flat  landscape  is  diveistficd  by  mills;  somtliniis  n  g 
enlivened  by  a  family  of  ham-doiff  fowln,  at  the  eslfun  ii 
eniiling  village,  dividc<l  by  the  sinuosities  of  a  stmin.  f,t^ 
times  ire  gaie  on  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Eseanl,  up  (iiid  i, 
fisUng-smBckB  oscenrl,  with  trading- Teasels  and  ihalloia.  All  .i  s 
motion,  all  moves  in  the  pictnrea  of  Bren^e).  Katore  ii  mt  ti 
him  that  unknown  divinity  which  lives  in  Ihc  auat;  mI  4 
RvysibLcl.     It  is  with  bim   but  the  dwelling-place  of  not,  ib 


his  daughliir  had  guardians  when  she  monied  David  Teniers,  nud 
thie  marriage  took  place,  we  have  every  reuou  to  Iwlerc,  long 
before  this  date.  Teniera,  bom  in  1610,  scarcely  ivaitcd  until  be 
was  fifty  to  marry  a  first  time.  Of  this  we  have  pretty  good 
evidence  in  the  pictures  in  which  be  iinints  himself  nnth  liia  wife, 
under  the  figure  of  a  young  man  of  from  thirty  to  tiiirty-five.  We 
may  therefore  with  certainty  accept  the  dat«  given  by  Felihien  as 
the  tme  date  of  the  death  of  Breughel. 

It  ia  acareely  to  be  underatood  how  amatenrs  shoald  h^e 
attached  so  great  a  price  at  first  to  the  works  of  this  master,  and 
then  have  gradually  become  disgusted  with  them.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Breughel  de  Velours  it<  not  without  his  defects.  He  is 
very  properly  reproached  with  fureetaliing  certain  modems  in  their 
ntter  disregard  of  aerial  perspective,  with  painting  hie  distances 
with  too  raw  a  blue,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  on 
tlie  foreground  ;  with  sticking  red  coals  on  his  men  without  mercy, 
which  firtignea  the  eye  the  more,  that  his  greens  are  sa  bright  as 
the  tones  of  enamel.  But  despite  all  these  imperfections,  Breughel 
is  a  punter  full  of  charms,  a  delightful  landscape-painter,  who  can 
ijve  a  picturesque  and  interesting  tone  to  the  most  common  and 
ordinary  site.  If  we  look  at  his  Views  in  Flanders,  which  ore  the 
beat-known  of  his  woikit,   in  the  ;rctty  n'ld  pleasing  engravings  of 


object  of  his  labours,  the  scene  of  his  agitations  and  hia  |js1di.  1| 
apiiears  aa  if  the  i>aint(r  attached  an  obstinale  and  6itd  Ua- 
perhaps,  the  thonght  and  image  of  life — to  that  great  raJ  *^ 
flies  far  away  ia  the  distance,  and  Gnishea  with  a  v^m  d 
dreamy  figure  towards  which  all  travellers  converge. 

John  Breughel  etched  fbnr  engtavings,  which  are  itiibila 
very  rare,  for  they  are  not  to  be  fimnd  in  the  rich  al«l 
of  engravings  of  the  National  library.  H.  de  Heineckr^  in 
has  given  the  list  of  the  engravings  eiieCDted  after  Bi^i^ 
has  loE<t  a  fine  opportunity  of  describing  those  engrated  l>ihii 
They  are  ibnr  landscapes,  numbered  1  to  J,  with  the  inscri|4...E- 
Sadrler  txcud. 

The  drawings  of  Breughel  are  perhai'S  held  in  higher  naiiiLUiii 
than  his  pictures ;  at  all  events,  they  have  not  snffercd  irri  dcir- 
dation  from  &shion.  The  skies  are  coloured  witli  Indian  Ur.  a 
are  the  waters,  and  the  distant  parts  of  the  forcgrtinnils  sr  ndi^ 
with  bistre.  A  slight  dash  of  a  pen,  sayi  D'Argenville,  en" 
trees  and  terraces.  Sometimea  the  trees  are  leaved  viifa  jivl 
and   mixed   with  r«d  and  yellow  eolonn,  which   pradnn  .tiC 
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of  his  great  pictiiiea  :  the  hnrn  't 
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1.  "  The  Barth,  or  tho  Terrertrisl  Psratoe,"  in  whieh  the 
figures  are  paioted  by  Van  Balen. 

2.  "  Tie  Air."  TJranis  ia  Beat«d  on  the  eloude,  holding  on  her 
band  &  white  panot.  Signed,  "Bbitohil,  1621."  The  figniea 
nlso  ftre  bjr  Tan  Balen,  These  tvo  pictnrea  tonn  a  part  uf  a  eon- 
tinuatian  called  "  The  Four  ElemenU." 

3.  "  The  Battle  of  Arbela."  The  field  of  battle  is  an  immensa 
Talley  sarmoniitad  bfawood.  The  number  of  figures  ia  inealcolable. 
The  famil;  of  Daring  are  seen -prisoners,  and  bin  wife  ie  on  her  knees 
before  Alexander  an  horaehaek, 

4.  "  VertDmmi  and  Pomona."  This  ia  a  rich  landscape,  of 
n-hieh  the  front  ii  covered  hj  fruits  of  alt  kinds.  The  figures  are 
nttriboted  lo  one  of  the  Francks.  This  picture  was  given  in  1850 
t-i  the  Miueura  of  the  Louvre,  bj  M.  Pierret. 


There  are  Breughela  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hague,  ot  Amsterdam, 

Dresden,  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  There  are  alee  some  in  the 
gallery  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  in  Tuiin.  There  ue  soma  very  fine 
onee  at  Milan,  amongst  others  two  oval  ones  on  ivGiy,  let  in  a 
font.  Florence  poaaesaes  seTeral,  painted  on  marble  or  predaaa 
■tonea. 

"  The  Four  Elements"  are  also  foond  in  the  Husenm  of  Madrid. 

VTe  have  already  remarked  that  the  pictures  of  Breughel  have 
safiered  coneiderable  depreciation.  From  £240  stwlinp;,  nays 
Lebrun,  they  have  come  down  to  f  130, 

The  pricea  at  the  sales  have  been  very  varied. 

Rale  of  the  Prince  of  Cnrignan,  1742.  Two  pictures,  nine  inches 
high  by  thirteen  wide  ;  one  on  copper,  representing  a  lands»pe,  in 
which  there  is  painted  in,  a  "Flight  into  Egypt;"  another  on  wood. 


5.  "Ttewof  Tivoli."  In  this  pietnre  there  is  a  large  bridge,  over 
which  some  cavaliem  have  pvaed,  and  near  which  rises  on  n  rock  a 
temple  of  the  Sybil. 

0.  "A  Landscape,"  There  is  a  bstk  to  be  seen  in  this,  with 
RevenJ  persons  richly  clothed. 

7.  "  A  landscape."  On  a  road  passing  before  a  mill,  twi> 
cavalien  meet  a  chariot  drann  by  three  horses. 

These  two  last  pictures  were  attributed  to  Paul  Bril  in  the  old 
cabdogue. 

There  ars  no  John  Brenghela  in  the  Museum  at  Antwerp,  and  it 
certainly  is  KHnewhat  surprising.  The  Huseum  of  Brussels  baa 
only  one:  "Abundance  and  Love  lavishing  their  Elifle  on  the 
Karth."     The  figures  are  by  Van  Balen. 


reprewntinj  a  landac«i"e  and  marine  piec?.  with  several  figures  by 
(triffer.  Together,  about  t'J.'i.  A  picture  nn  copper,  fifty-Bnir 
inches  wide  by  twenty-three  high,  repreRpntint;  "  The  Battle  of  the 
Amazons,"  j£t>0. 

Sale  of  the  C»unt  of  Vence,  17<!0.  "  A  Sale  of  Pieli  at  Scheve- 
llnguc."  This  pirture  was  etchetl  by  Cbevel;  its  date  is  1617; 
price  ie62. 

Julienne  sde,  1767.  "A  Vill^e  Fi^r"  and  its  fellow;  the 
pair,  £62.  "  View  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sybil,"  and  a  landscape 
of  Stolben,  attributed  to  Breughel  d'Knter  :  f  18. 

Oaignat  sale,  176S.  Two  landscapes  wit]i  figures  :  £112  1>.  Sd. 
— a  curious  price  for  a  picture. 

Bale  of  the  Duke  de  Chniseul,  1772.     "Entratiee  to  aWood," 
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with  pools  of  water  oyer  which  animals  are  moving,  £168.     ^' A 
View  of  Tyrol  ;"  a  number  ol  figures  round  a  May-pole,  £28. 

Sale  of  the  Prince  of  Conti  in  1777.  "  Entrance  to  a  Wood,"  with 
pools  of  water  across  which  animals  are  making  their  way.  This 
picture,  from  the  cabinet  of  th^  Duke  de  Choiseul,  sold  for  £64. 
Two  landscapes  painted  on  copper  ;  one  a  view  of  Italy,  by  Paul 
Bril,  another  with  chariots  and  cavaliers,  by  Breughel  ;  together, 
£36.  A  view  of  the  *'  Temple  of  the  Sibyl/*  and  an  accompanying 
one  (landscape  with  buildings,  by  Stalben)  from  the  Julienne  sale  ; 
together^  £17  10s..  But  the  authenticity  of  the  Breughel  is  dis- 
puted. The  same  sale  : — *'  A  Concert  of  Cats,"  painted  on  copper, 
two  inches  high,  £16.  Four  drawings  by  this  master  were  sold, 
one  with  another,  for  £6. 

Denon  sale,  1826.  ''An  Habitation,"  which  appears  to  be  the 
entrance  to  a  monastery,  near  a  bridge,  £21. 

Vigneron  sale,  1828,  '*  End  of  a  Battle,"  £12  10s. 

Cardinal  Fesch's  celebrated  sale,  1845.  '*A  Fair;"  '<BoAd 
through  a  Wood;"  and  "  A  Boad,"  in  which  is  introduced  a  horse- 
man, a  gamekeeper,  and  his  dogs.     Together,  about  £18. 

The  sale  of  Marshal  Soult,  1852.  The  *' Virgin  and  Child, 
the  figures  by  Rotenhamer,  £25  IDs.  "Venu«  and  Adonis, 
£14  4s. 
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In  England  Breughels  are  not  very  commonly  found,  th«:«^  : 
or  two  have  appeared  recently  at  sales ;  but  of  their  anxbcsii : 
we  are  not  able  to  speak. 

The  little  picture  (p.  249)  shows  the  varied  talent  of  BreniU. 
great  advantage.     The  scene  is  very  extensive,  conaideriDg  tkt  '■•' 
the  trees,  houses,  men,  boat,  animals,  all  exhibit  that  ficoiii  L'i 
minuteness  for  which  he  was  so  celebrated.     The  figurtfs^f  i. 
men  in  the  boat  are  in  the  original  executed  with  great  fidelity. 

'*The  Country  Carriage"  (p.  253)  is  a  picture   which  baa  Vi 
highly  esteemed  by  amateurs.     The  trees  are  some  of  th^  '- 
which  Breughel  has  selected  to  paint,  and  the  sky  is  iminted  ri-J. 
richness  of  colouring  which,   though  slightly  crude,  is  vivid  ir. 
effectivc.     The  animals  and  figures  were  introduced  aflervajxl* 

**  A  Scene  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Bruges"  (p.  256 »  t^w*  i 
mirably  adapted  to  show  the  power  of  this  artist  in  introdQ.-ii:.  •. 
large  number  of  figures  without  confusion.     The  scene  on  toe  r  '^. 
is  very  natural.     The  group  in  the  right-hand  oomer  b^ii 
pond  is  excellent ;  while  the  pond  itself,  with  its  dncks  aD<i  ^ 
and  little  bridge,  is  very  effective.     The  whole  forms  a  chant  &^ 
picture. 

'BRi/jTM^L  Mil    Br.  in¥en\ 


JAMES      STELLA. 


The  name  of  Stella,  which  belonged  to  three  generations  of  artists, 
is  constantly  met  with  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  painting  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  The  contemporary  and 
comrade  of  James  Callot,  an  intimate  friend  of  Poussin,  protected 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  painter  of  the  king,  we  find  James  Stella  in 
all  tlie  great  capitals  of  art,  at  Florence,  at  Rome,  in  Paris,  every- 
where where  {tainting  is  held  in  honour  and  esteem.  He  \ras  him> 
self  the  head  of  a  family  of  painters  and  engravers,  and  thanks  to 
the  talents  of  his  three  nieces,  Antoinette,  Fran^oise,  and  Clandine 
BouRonnet  Stella — of  Claudine  especially — he  has  oome  down  to 
posterity. 

His  ancestors  were  Flemish,  says  Felibien,  who  appears  very 
well  informed  relative  to  this  painter.  His  father  having  halted  at 
Lyons,  on  his  way  from  Rome,  married  the  daughter  of  a  notary  of 
La  Bresse,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Francois  and  James.  The 
latter,  l)om  in  1596,  was  only  nine  years  old  wiien  his  &ther  died. 
He  already,  however,  showed  signs  of  an  inclination  for  painting. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  started  for  Rome,  but  passing  through 
Florence,  he  found  that  city  animated  by  preparations  for  the  fl^te 
which  the  grand-duke  Cosmo  de*  Medici  was  about  to  give  in 
oommemoration  of  the  marriage  of  his  son  Ferdinand  II.  Canta 
Oallina,  Julio  Parigi,  and  James  Callot  were  there,  occupied  in 
sketching  the  Florentine  festivities,  and  in  engraving  emblematical 
subjects.  Stella  sought  an  opportunity  of  being  introdoced  to  the 
grand-duke,  who,  apparently  delighted  at  the  presence  of  another 
artistic  talent,  offered  Stella  a  lodging  and  a  pension,  the  same  as 
that  enjoyed  by  Callot.  It  was  what  was  called  in  those  days,  in 
artistic  slang,  *^  La  parte.^'  The  Lyonneae  artist  accordingly  set 
to  work,  and  amongst  other  subjects,  he  painted  the  fiSte  which  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  celebrated  on  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
If  we  are  to  judge  of  its  merits  from  the  l)eautiful  engraving  he 
made  of  it  at  a  later  period,  and  which  he  dedicated  in  1621 
to  Ferdinand  II.,  this  drawing  was  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Parigi  and  Callot.  The  perspective  is  admirably  executed.  The 
vast  equestriau  processions  which  move  through  it,  the  banners, 
the  costumes,  the  edifices  of  Florence  which  make  a  framework 
for  the/^^c,  are  engraved,  it  is  true,  with  less  precision  and  neat- 
ness, and  without  the  correctness  of  the  interludes  and  carousels 
of  Callot,  but  the  execution  is  more  rich,  more  free,  and  we  every- 
where distinguish  in  it  the  hand  of  a  painter.  This  beautiful 
engraving  reminds  us  of  those  admirable  productions  of  Jean  Miel, 
the  "  Siege  of  Maestrich"  and  the  "  Taking  of  Bonn."  We  may, 
in  fact,  here  remark,  that  in  this  case  we  find  a  warmth  and  finish 
in  the  engraver's  point  which  the  artist  did  not  possess  when  he 
wielded  the  brush. 

For  this  painter  to  have  been  eminently  successful,  he  wanted 


not  judgment  or  elevation  of  •thought;  these  he  posses-sed  t. 
eminent  degree ;  neither  was  he  wanting  in  taste.  All  he  reiitu:.-! 
was  a  fitting  temperament.  Weak  and  sickly,  he  conld  not  eip;  H 
all  he  felt.  He  was  deficient  in  physical  energy.  If  b^'  J 1 
not  succeed  in  representing  beauty  in  all  its  perfection,  it  wj 
not  because  he  did  not  see  it,  but  because  his  strength  Li!.j 
him  by  the  way.  The  proof  of  his  high  natural  tAnte  at 
appreciation  of  character  is,  that  at  Rome,  where  he  ven\  ' 
1623  —  not  after  four  years*  residence  at  Florence,  as  Ft] 


it 


^ 


Bay.%  but  after  seven  years — ^the  painter  whom  be  seletcted  ab<<TK  j 
as  adviser,  as  model,  and  then  for  friend,  was  Ponissin,  wh  •  M 
arrived  there  during  the  spring  o{  the  preceding  year.  The  fi-^cr; 
school,  nevertheless,  was  then  yielding  to  varied  infinences;  ou  :ri 
side  the  followers  of  Garavagio,  of  Querchino,  Valentin,  Ribera ;  •  i 
the  other  the  posterity  of  the  Carraehi,  represented  by  Domeni^ hu  \ 
and  Glnido;  on  the  other  hand,  again,  Josepin,  Pietro  diC>rt'>'x 
and  Lanfranc.  Despite  all  this,  James  Stella,  instead  of  Unz 
seduced  by  any  mannerists,  went  at  onoe  io  PouKin,  as  t"  tt-. 
master  of.  all  others,  who  possessed  the  tme  tradition,  the  reJ 
principles  of  art.  Besides,  in  thus  following  the  example  of  Fouxdi, 
who  thought  of  consulting  art  and  nature  rather  than  of  stailjis. 
Raffaelle,  Stella  ascended  to  original  sources ;  but  not  h&ria!  \\- 
genius  necessary  to  find  a  new  interpretation  for  himself,  he  cre^to. 
for  himself  a  sober  and  delicate  manner,  which  was  well  suitci : 
his  temperature,  and  whi(ih  was  In  accordance  with  the  style  »i  ;!>- 
masters  he  had  both  studied  and  understood. 

The  love  of  art  in  Stella  was  a  devouring  fire,  which  sfcrvoi  L^ 
in  the  place  of  health.     Judged  from  this  point  of  view,  the  r.iritt.i 
and  abundance  of  his  works  must  affect  us  with  surprise.    T- 
long  winter  evenings  were  employed  by  him  sometimes  in  dn»Ti  . 
"The  Life  of  the  Yirgin  Mary"  in  twenty- two  pieces;  somtt'iit 
**  Children's  Games,"  which  were  afterwards  engraved  in  a  serit^  -; 
fifty   productions.      The   finest  works  of  jewellery,   archit«ttu:.. 
ornaments  in  the  very  best  taste,  the  most  beautiful  vases,  evtn 
thing,  in  fact,  which  Rome  possessed  reolkrkable^  either  in  pu>>L 
monuments  or  in  the  cabinets  of  amateurs — ^for  he  was  hmn:]''  '- 
great  amateur  of  objects  of  art,  a  curieux,  as  they  used  to  mj- 
Stella  drew  with  care  and  delicacy,  without,  however,  .'♦ttacbii: : 
any  of  those  objects  that  character  of  power  which  Pouiarj  Ui 
invested  them  with.     The  celebrated  congr^ation  of  Jesu&  vtrv  u  - 
first  to  use  the  pencil  of  Stella.     Everywhere  on  the  face  of 'u- 
globe  was  seen  the  canonisation  of  St.  Ignatius,  that  of  St.  Piiili|>* 
de  Neri,   the  miracles  of  St.  Francis-Xavier  in  Japan,  and  •:  i 
whole  series  of  black-robed  saints,  who  were  consecrated  aoJ  ii 
mortalised  by  painting.     It  moreover  seemed  that  Stella,  fn.m  t.- 
peculiar  character  of  his  talent^  was  better  suited  than  .•uiyoti-f 
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iit$t  to  i^eprcsent  the  easy  devotioii  of  the  Jeeuits,  in  the  same  way 
at  the  severe  Philippe  de  Ohampa^ae  was  the  natural  painter  of 
e  Jansenists  of  Fort  Boyal.  When  the  Jesuits  addressed  them- 
Ires  to  Poussin  for  simUar  subjects,  that  great  man  gave  to  his 
eturcs  the  mascniine  character  of  his  genius.  He  was  reproached 
r  this,  and  his  reply  is  historical,  but  scarcely  fit  for  the  English 
agaage  :  *^Doi8-J6  m^maginer  le  Christ  avec  wn  visage  de 
rttcolu  ou  de  pire  Douillct?"  The  divine  conceptions  of  Stella 
ere  deserving  in  some  degree  of  the  censure  of  Poussin.  In 
e  work  in  which  he  'represents  St.  Ignatius  plunged  in 
stasy,  or  rooked  by  seraphic  viaionfl,  or  visited  hj  celestial  rays, 
id  opening  to  them  his  heart  and  his  cassock,  WEe  find  him 
pMing  to  that  feeling  of  religious  sensuality  which  {^ves  a  body  to 
e  most  subtle  ideas,  and  to  which  some  of  the  ablest  writers  have 
hided  when  they  have  been  speaking  of  the  Jesuits.  There  is  to 
t  seen  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  a  small  painting  by  Stella, 
linted  on  marble,  ''Jesus  receiving  liis  Mother  in  Heaven/'  which 
\»  every  impress  of  this  effeminate  piety.  The  tones  are  all 
nder,  the  execution  soft  and  insipid.  Such  a  picture  was  well 
lite^I  to  please  the  ladies  of  the  Bacrd  Coeur,  but  can  have  no 
terest  whatever  for  any  one  who  looks  at  art  from  a  serious  and 
eTate<l  point  of  view.  There  are  some  singular  characteristics  in 
lis  picture  which  are  worthy  of  being  noticed  :  they  consist  in  the 
ct  that  certain  veins  of  marble,  combining  wiUi  the  figures  of  the 
mels,  have  been  successfully  used  to  imitate  clouds  of  gold  and 
le  cm-tains  of  the  gates  of  Paradise ;  so  that  the  hand  of  nature 
is  come,  as  it  were,  to  the  assistance  of  the  hand  of  the  painter. 
his  is  the  simple  and  natural  explanation  of  the  passage  of 
alibien,  where  he  says:  '* Stella  executed  several  works  upon 
arble,  in  which  he  imitated  golden  curtains  by  means  of  a  secret 
i  had  invented." 

The  Lyonnese  painter  was  also  employed  to  compose  for  a  collection 
;  engravings— '*  The  Miracles  of  St.  Philippe  de  Neri,**  of  which  col- 
ctiou  Mariette  speaks  at  great  length  in  his  manuscript  notes,  and 
)  draw  the  liHle  figures  which  were  to  ornament  the  breviary  of 
ope  Urban  YIIL     It  must  be  allowed  that  such  occupations  were 

special  piece  of  good  fortune  Ibr  Stella,  for  he  was  precisely  in 
L>2$session  of  those  qualities  whidh  engraving  brings  ou^  and  the 
efects  which  it  conce^s.  Compoiition  was  his  forte.  Kobility  of 
lought,  happy  disposition  of  figures,  suitability  of  attitudes  and 
ssture — all  these  characteristics  were  animated  with  life,  and  even 
ecame  dazzlingly  bright  under  the  burin  of  the  engraver.  But  his 
irnations  were  too  ruddy,  his  model  was  learnt  by  heart,  his 
tile  drapery  here  and  there  interrupted  by  rude  and  discordant 
)nes.  AU  this  disappeared  on  the  copper ;  so  that  the  translation 
ave  a  better  idea  of  the  original  than  the  original  itself.  In  this 
My,  the  drawings  which  Stdla  executed  during  his  residence  in 
li^nic,  and  which  were  engraved  on  wood,  and  in  broad  strokes  too, 
y  Fanl  Maupain  d' Abbeville,  have  certainly  gained  by  being  repro- 
uced  by  this  coarse  process ;  for  the  very  coarseness  of  the  execu- 
iou  has  made  up  for  whatever  sofibness  there  was  in  the  work  of 
lie  inventor. 

The  renown  of  Stella  having  penetrated  to  Spain  with  some  of  his 
ictures,  the  most  Catholic  king  wished  to  attract  the  painter  to 
lad  rid.  He  proposed  to  him  to  come,  and  Stella  was  about  to 
tart  for  Spain,  when  suddenly  he  was  arrested  and  cast  into 
ri»r>Q  with  Fran<;ois  Stella,  his  brother,  and  his  servants,  on  a 
harge  of  having  behaved  with  impropriety  in  a  distinguished  fiunily, 
ccf>rding  to  Felibien.  This  biographer  then  relates  this  anecdote  : 
itella,  beloved  by  all  because  of  his  gentleness  of  character,  had 
•een  elected  chief  of  the  quarter  of  Campo-Marzo,  where  he  lived  for 

long  time.  As  chief,  Stella  was  obliged  to  see  to  the  shutting  of 
he  gat'es  at  the  proper  hour,  and  to  keep  the  keys  in  his  own 
iistody.  One  day,  when  the  Gate  del  Popolo  had  been  closed  by 
lis  orders,  some  private  individuals  insisted  upon  its  being  opened 
.t  an  improper  hour.  Stella  having  refused  this  favour  to  them, 
liey  resolved  to  avenge  themselves.  They  gained  over  some  false 
fitnesses,  who  denounced  the  painter,  and  caused  him  to  be  sent 
0  i»rison.  Despite  their  falsehoods,  the  truth  soon  came  to  be 
mown*  Stella  -came  out  of  the  affair  with  honour,  which  was 
brtunate,  as  in  Kome  it  was  not  easy  to  escape  the  fangs  of  the 
K>lice.  The  character  of  the  evidence  against  him  may  be  judged 
rem  the  fact,^  that  his  accusers,  found  guilty  of  perjuiyy  were 


publicly  whipped  in  Bome.  ''During  the  short  time  that  he  was 
in  prison,"  says  Felibien,  ''he  executed,  to  amuse  himself,  with  a 
coal,  on  the  wall  of  his  room,  a  representation  of  the  Virgin  with 
the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  which  was  considered  so  fine  that 
Cardinal  Francisco  Barberiui  came  to  see  it.  It  is  not  long  ago  since 
it  still  existed,  with  a  lump  hung  in  front  of  it.  Prisoners  came 
to  pray  beside  it." 

Stella,  we  have  already  said,  was  a  great  amateur  of  objects  of 
art.  He  yielded  to  this  feeling,  not  only  as  a  buyer,  but  as  a 
painter.  We  have  it  recorded,  that  he  etxecivt^d  a  ''Judgment  of 
Paris,"  with  five  figures,  which  he  contrived  i^ould  be  held  in  the 
dimensions  of  a  ring-stone,  and  which  was  of  marvellous  beauty 
from  the  delicacy  of  the  pencilling.  When  he  'came  back  to 
France  in  1636,  9ix  months  after  his  adventure — ^in  the  suite  of  the 
Mareschal  de  Crequi,  the  French  ambassador,  he  brought  back  a 
very  fine  collection  of  pictures,  amongst  which  were  ' '  the  mar- 
vellous painting" — these  are  the  words  of  Mariette — which  his 
friend  Poussin  had  given  him,  and  which  his  niece  Claudiue  was  to 
engrave  in  so  admirable  aud  finished  a  manner  ;  a  "Bath  of 
Diana,"  by  Annibale  Carrachi ;  and  a  ''  Venus,"  by  the  same  master, 
which  afterwards  passed  into  the  cabinet  of  President  Tambon- 
neau,  and  moreover,  a  great  many  drawings  executed  by  himself  in 
Italy,  and  which  werie  to  give  employment  to  the  talent  and  genius 
of  so  many  engravers.  It  was  as  a  curious  amateur,  quite  as  much 
as  a  painter,  that  he  travelled  through  the  various  towns  of  Italy, 
especially  Venice,  which  the  Mareschal  de  Crequi  desired  to  visit. 
He  stopped  some  time  at  Milan,  where  he  introduced  himself  to 
Cai*dinal  Albomos,  whom  he  had  formerly  known,  and  who  was 
governor  of  the  town.  This  prelate  offered  him  the  direction  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting,  founded  by  St.  Charles.  The  artist,  however, 
declined,  for  he  wished  to  see  France  once  more,  and  he  had  not 
given  up  the  idea  of  performing  his  promised  visit  to  Spain.  "  He 
came  to  Paris,  where  he  had  no  intention  of  remaining,"  says 
Felibien;  "nevertheless,  the  archbishop,  John  Francis  de  Gondy, 
having  given  him  employment.  Cardinal  de  Eichelieu  heard  him 
spoken  of  and  learnt  that  he  was  going  to  Spain.  He  accordingly 
sent  for  him,  and  having  given  him  to  understand  that  it  was  more 
glorious  to  serve  his  own  king  than  to  work  for  strangers,  ordered 
him  to  remain  in  Paris,  and  then  presented  him  to  the  king,  who 
received  him  as  one  of  his  painters,  and  gave  him  a  pension  of  a 
thousand  livres,  with  a  lodging  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre." 

Then  it  was  that  Stella  sent  to  Lyons  for  his  nephew,  Antoine 
Bousonnet,  and  his  three  nieces,  Antoinette,  Fian9oi8e,  and  Claudine, 
taught  them  drawing,  and  having  perfected  them  in  that  art,  ijtduced 
them  to  apply  themselves  to  engraving,  in  which  branch  one  of 
them,  Claudine,  became  justly  celebrated.  Then  were  published 
the  innumerable  drawings  which  James  Stella  had  brought  from 
Bome.  Fran^oise  Bousonnet,  who  confined  herself  to  burin  en- 
graving, published,  in  a  series  of  fifty  plates,  a  precious  collection 
of  vases,  scent-bottles,  salt-cellars,  lamps,  and  chandeliers ;  and 
in  another  collection  of  sixty-seven  plates,  ornaments  suitable 
for  sculpture  on  different  parts  of  architecture,  guilloches,  twine, 
roses,  and  flowers,  imitated  from  the  antique.  Antoinette,  less 
laborious,  only  executed  a  few  etchings.  Claudine,  who  had  taught 
her  two  sisters  the  art  of  engraving,  divided  her  celebrity 
with  her  uncle.  Rendered  by  this  learned  woman,  the  works 
of  James  Stella  rose  almost  at  times  to  the  height  of  Poussin. 
Tliis  is  so  true,  that  the  collection  of  pieces  on  the  "Pas- 
sion," which  Claudine  Bousonnet  engraved,  and  which  death  pre- 
vented her  from  finishing,  were  attributed  to  the  painter  of 
Andelys.  In  truth,  one  could  almost  detect  in  them  his  heads,  and 
the  strong  effect  and  powerful  enecgy  of  that  artist.  These  com- 
positions  are  in  reality  the  finest  productions  of  Stella.  Without 
being  characterised  by  any  very  great  originality,  they  are  drawn 
from  such  admirable  sources,  that  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  look  at 
them.  One  breathes  the  perfume  of  lofty  thoughts,  and  the  antique 
is  appreciated,  as  it  was  appreciated  by  Polydore  de  Caravagi.  The 
most  vulgar  actions  are  elevated,  as  with  Poussin,  by  a  kind  (f 
rude  elegance.  We  note  especially,  that  the  coarseness  of  the 
soldiers  who  insult  the  Saviour,  far  from  being  c^nmon,  is  only  an 
energy  which  is  in  strict  keeping  with  the  sublimity  of  Uie  general 
subject. 

But'frace)  elegMiee,  ^entieness,  are  the  distinctive  characteristics 
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nfJuDM  Stella.     Hi«  pastorsU  u-e  oF  iHgnUr  beauty.     They  are  pin,  and  thU  little  bit  of  pedaatr;  some  what  qnils  UwiJeucn 

said  to  be  naive.     They  are  BU,  in  &V,  frjm  ths  choice  of  sobjecte,  o(  picturfs,    vhich   voald  be  mote  agreeable  if  (hej  >«,  ^p 

and  the  fiwlioK   uf  tlie  attist  as  far  aa  the  familiar  pictnre  of  aa  Dimple.     RumiaiBceiiFea  of  biitorie  eoeues  are  to  be  detortsl  in  d, 

historical  paiuter  cau  be  no.     NalctU  ie,  to  use  an  Eagliah  exprea-  attitmle  of  hiR  penonaees,  in  their  geaturce,  and  Uudr  toj  dni^ 

aion,  simplicity  ;  at  all  events,   that  simplicity  which  pleases  is  The  reaper  of  Stella  holds  his  scythe  with  all  the  pridt  /  , 

rarely  to  be  met  with  iu  those  ineu  wiio,  inalwul  uf  oievaUng  their  hrro  of  Julio  Romano  ;  his  gleaner,  in  "  The  Beturn  frran  Worl " 

loiails  by  their  study  uf  nature,  have  beeu  rarL-fully  brought   up  (p.  ^6ul  walks  with  the  majestic  elcjotnce  of  a  moring  aniL: 


ouilil   ocailemic   conventionalities,  auan  tlie  words  even  in  their  liLs   f»riner'a    wile   and   the   workmen  of  the   laim   daut  i^' 

best  •»■«.     James  Slella,  when  he  descended  t«  the  cheerful  repre-  rustic    hop    with    a  kind   of  heavy    awkwardneu    vhidi   ia  •< 

senl&tion  uf  Tillage  scenes,  never  forgot  altogether  his  Soman  style;  without  its  chann,  but  which  rcmiDds  one  of  the  h<dlt:t  d  ik 

he  alwofi  betrayed  the  elevated  character  of  hla  edncatioa.  Beneath  muses  half-way  up  the  sacred  mount.     "  The  Oame  at  ^Uiur> 

tlie  jacket  of  the  Sabine  peasant,  you  see  the  anatomy  of  an  antique  and   "The  Swing,"  are   composed  more  naively,    and  ;ci 'U 

■totue.     Despite  th«r  jollity  and  fiin  and  huuonr,   his  couutij  more  grace,  fur  it  il  graceful  here  to  be  tu^f,  and  there  i:  u"^ 

oo^tumeareveal  thedelluids,  thepejtorals,  the  leiuur,  Mid  th«kiif«-  inctarcFjiuenunB  and   aeuliuujut  ii  th«,liiid-ihoatiiig  and  at-,. 
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eUy   liuiilst3tp«  which  BUrroundii  it.      Moreover,   lh«  fignru  at  hundred  yean  lal«r,  one  of  uur  grei(t«Ht  painleni,  Leopold  Kubert, 

>tla  affect  BLurt  curl  forms,  vhiuh  [rcifectly  suit  tLe  piwtaral  hut  aiiog  these  villas  auuga  in  u  graver  tooe  xtill,  itnd  haa  ]«uited 

'1e,      and    which    tevia    cuiuovnittid    by    the    ttwliliuu    uf    the  Lay-niakeni  of  tho  Sublne  luier  tlinu  the  i^ids  vC  (.>lyiu|iuii." 


h.Kjls.       W«   liii'l  sviiijtiines  llic  luaaculjne  disc  •■(  the  broiiieJ  Whtn  SltlL  turned  Innk  lu  devoliouai  aiibje.:!",   jl  »»»  in  the 

isti-ri  vf  Ihc  UiifKun,    uuw   the  Htei)  or  nctiuii  of  the  Tillagent  ui       yrttcetUl  stjle  thut  he.  ilwtuigUJsIiBil  hiuiuolf.     To  the  cold  learning 

of  hiH  eoiuiiuditiuuH,  gTvue  Berved  iia  n  kind  of  aea^lDiDg■ 
Tlie  pictun.  vhiFh  be  jiaiiited  for  the  ebucch  of  tbe  novi- 
tiate of  tbe  JeKUilu,  lu  the  Faubourg  St.  Uermiun,  "  JeniB 
liruuHht  liaisk  from  the  Temple,"  a  pii.'ture  which  ligujed  iu 
the  famous  Eule  of  Cardinal  Keseh  ;  "  The  Virgin  with  the 
Sheep,"  vhiuh  StelU  painted  with  ho  mueli  sweetoees,  and 
which  Kousselet  engraved  no  admirably  ;  "  The  Retoru 
from  Egypt,"  of  which  Gojriuid  executed  at  Borne  au  oil- 
mirable  plate,  nro  m  mnuy  remarkable  wutka  ;  the  tvo 
tatt,' above  all,  remarkaMe  fiir  that  poetry  of  sentiment 
which,  in  the  action  of  ligureti,  is  called  grace.  "  The 
Holy  Family  brought  back  from  Egypt,"  Ki  Eygplu  tocavt 
jiliam  iiuam,  haa  been  a  hundred  and  a  hnudred  timex 
over  the  subjcet  of  mysterious  pictuten  and  jioetical  nighl 
eflects.  In  this  pulieular  picture,  three  little  aiigela  escei't 
the  sacred  pioceueiou  by  the  light  uf  day,  amidtit  a  moiit 
delicluua  rorsl  landacape  muat  admirably  disposed,  Une  of 
the  cherubim  has  taken  care  of  tbe  ass,  and  drawt:  it  gently 
by  the  bridle  tu  lead  it  over  a  wooden  bridge  ;  the  others, 
precediug  the  march  of  the  youthful  Sariour,  strew  floweiii 
in  his  path,  while  the  child  nuBea  its  smiling  &ce  towards 
its  mother,  who  li>ukssad1y  atberson.  Children,  sodiSoolt 
to  srlie  ifi  tbe  adorable  and  charming  awkwardness  of  tlieir 
inOTement^,  Stella  would  always  draw  marvellDnsIr  well, 
without  making  them  ae  robust  as  tboae  of  Poussin,  still 
less  with  the  Herculean  forma  of  those  of  Michael  Angela, 
and  without  giviug  them  any  of  those  delicate  camatians, 
those  dimpled  and  incisive  tones  which  Francois  Plamuid 
has  modelled  with  a  chiael  so  tme  and  channing.  Eee|nng 
always  a  safb  medium  position  between  tbe  great  maaten, 
Vnnibale  Cairachi.  One  degree  more,  tnd  thrae  peasant  suhjeda  Stella  has  executed  an  agreeable  coUectioa  of  children's  gamee, 
(onld  rise  from  Flemish  simpUdty  to  th«  grandeur  of  the  heroic  which  one  of  his  nieces  engraved  ;  and  we  may  say  that,  if 
Aj\e,     k  modern  French  oritic  safi ;  « It  friU  bt  Beta  Ui*t  two      he   hat  n-^t  aneceeilvd  in  being  quit«  true,  he  i«  at  (dl  eventa 
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exoelleut,    and    much    nearer    the    truth    than    most    ordinary 

ifits. 

Cardinal  Eichelieu,  the  superintendent  of  buildings,  De  Noyers, 
M.  de  Chambray,  made  illustriouB  by  the  friendship  of  Poussin, 
the  Carmelites  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  the  officers  of  the 
church  of  St.  Ghrmain  le  Vieux,  the  cordeliers  of  Provins,  tlie  nrnm 
of  St.  Elizabeth-de-Bellecour  at  Lyons,  occupied  at  different  times 
the  talent  and  pencil  of  Stella.  As  painter  to  the  king,  he  was 
the  first  who  painted  the  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  then  dauphin. 
The  beautiful  books  printed  in  the  Louvre — for  instance,  the  prayer- 
book  composed  by  Tristan  I'Hermite  and  dedicated  to  the  queen 
— Stella  adorned  with  frontispieces,  always  admirably  arranged  ; 
And  he  was  unceasing  in  his  supply  of  designs  for  the  rising 
engravers  of  the  day — the  Rousselets,  the  Melans,  and  the  Darete. 
In  recompence  for  his  labour,  and  to  mark  the  general  appreciation 
of  his  merits,  he  w^as  named  Knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Michel. 
He  kept  his  pencil  or  brush  in  hand  until  the  latest  moment  of  his 
life,  which,  to  judge  from  his  works,  we  should  suppose  had  been 
very  long.  He  lived,  however,  only  sixty-one  years,  dying  not  in 
1647,  as  is  often  said,  but  on  the  29th  of  April,  1657.  He  was 
buried  at  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  before  the  chapel  .of  St.  Michel. 

His  was  a  splendid  genius,  says  M.  de  Piles,  fit  to  render  all 
kinds  of  subjects,  but  leaning  towards  the  pleasant  rather  than  the 
grave  and  terrible  ;  noble  in  his  thoughts,  moderate  in  his  expres- 
sions, easy  and  natural  in  his  attitudes,  a  little  cold,  but  always 
agreeable.  His  colouring  w^as  sometimes  as  crude  as  thai  of 
Fran9ois  Ferier — no^  as  pale  aa  that  of  Lesueur.  His  localities 
of  tone  were  little  marked ;  and  his  carnations,  for  which  he  rarely 
consulted  nature,  were  inflamed  with  vermilion.  To  take  him  all 
in  all,  Stella  is  a  very  distinguished  painter,  who  would  not  shine 
in  the  first  rank,  but  who  holds  a  very  high  position  in  the  second. 
Engraved  by  Mellan,  by  Goyrand,  by  Francois  Poilly — upheld, 
moreover,  by  the  name  of  his  brother,  his  nephew.  Ids  three 
nieces — the  name  of  James  Stella  cannot  perish.  As  many  amateurs 
coUect  the  works  of  all  the  Stellas  in  one  portfolio,  bo  it  is  right  to 
speak  of  the  illustrious  family  as  one  artist.  All  would  otherwise 
be  out  of  place. 

James  Stella  himself  engraved  some  pieces  which  M.  Robert 
I)umeanil  has  described  in  the  **  Peintre-graveur  Fran9ais/' 

1.  **  The  Saviour  taken  down  from  the  Cross."     The  Saviour  is 
on  the  ground,  supported  by  Nicodemus,  kneeling  on  the  left,  where  ' 
stands  St.  John  crying.     At  Ids  feet  is  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  two 
holy  women  and  Mary  Magdalene.     On  the  terrace,  to  the  left,  is 
written  Jacobua  ^  inv. 

2.  *'The  Madonna."  Half-length,  with  the  child  on  her  lap. 
Two  angels  hold  up  a  veil  behind,  and  two  cherubim  raise  a  cur- 
tain. At  the  bottom  is  an  armorial  scroll,  with  Ritratto  ddla 
Madontia  di  graiie  di  foccy  with  a  long  address. 

3.  **St.  George."  He  is  on  horseback  overthrowing  the  dragon. 
The  Virgin  is  seen  to  the  right.  On  a  stone  is  written,  /ac(/.  Stella 
fecii  Romma^  1623. 

4.  **  A  Faucy  Subject."  Naked  children  are  playing  round  an 
inn,  and  one  is  receiving  in  his  cap  the  offering  of  a  spectator.  In 
the  left  comer  is  written  :  Jacque  Stella  fecit. 

5.  ''Presenting  Tribute  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany."  This 
is  *'  The  Festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist "  we  sjwke  of  above.  The 
artist  is  himself  to  the  left,  sitting  on  a  roof,  drawing  beside  a  man 
who  holds  a  parasol  over  his  head.  On  a  scroll  is  written :  Stre- 
nissittw  Ferdincmdo  II.  mag.  Etrurict  duel  Jacobus  SttUa,  etc. 

Two  proofe  of  this  are  known.  The  second  bears  on  it :  A  Paris, 
chez  Nicolas  Langlois,  ru.  St.  JacquaSf  d  la  Victoire. 

Many  engravers,  and  these  some  of  the  cleverest,  have  reproduced 
the  paintings  and  drawings  of  Stella.  We  may  as  well  mention 
some  of  the  most  curious. 

A  collection  of  pieces  engraved  on  wood  by  Paul  Maupain.  They 
are  about  one  hundred  in  number.  The  first  forty-five  are  on  blue 
paper,  and  touched  up  in  white ;  the  others  are  only  washed  in 
bistre  to  show  the  half-tints. 

A  cuUectlou  of  i^evcral  drawings  of  vases,  soent- bottles,  balt- 
ecUara,  lamps,  etc.,  in  fifty  plates,  engraved  by  Fran<;oise  Stella. 

Another  collection  of  several  architectural  ornaments,  recatillis 
§t  deiM&gMs  aprls  Vantique  par  M.  Sfella^  in  sixiy-seveu  plates, 
engraved  cm  lu^i-in  by  Claudine  Stella. 


Four  subjects  from  the  life  of  St.  Philippe  de  Neri,  in  forlj  fe . 
plates,  engraved  by  Liic-Ciainberlan. 

The  twelve  pieces  of  '^  The  Passion,"  engraved  by  CUudine  .^t^j. 
after  her  uncle.     These  twelve  pieces  and  others  were  to  comp.  ^ 
collection,  which  the  death  of  Mademoiselle  Stella  internipte<i ;  k. 
of  the  twelve  subjects  engraved  by  her  there  are^eveml  on  an  .4-: 
The  first  edition  of  these  plates  bears  the  name  of  Stella,  brj  ib- 
dealer  substituted  that  of  Poussin,  thinkhig  to  eeU  them  Uti-r 
This  oollectioa  of  '*The  Passion,"  consequently,  always  pasae:  : 
Poussin^s,  so  much  the  more  that  the  first  pr(K>fe  are  exoitcuS: 
rare.     **The  plates,"  says  Mariette,  "perhaps  scarcely  ever  <>•• 
two  proofs,  and  I  never  saw  them  but  this  time  in  this  wvrk,  vi.;  i 
was  that  which  Mademoiselle  Stella  made  for  it." 

**  The  Pastorals,"  a  collection  of  seventeen  pieces  in  qnark'.  r^ 
well  engraved  by  Claudine  Stella  after  her  uncle.     It  is  oiHr  •/  rkr 
most  charming  thin^  by  the  painter  and  the  engraver  biTth,  &«  i-: 
as  the  "  St.  Louis  giving  Alms,"  a  full-length  piece  Um-^ht^]  i 
with  much  sentiment,  dated  from  1654,  and  dedicated  U>  Cb^l  • 
Delorme,  physician  in  ordinaiy  to  the  king. 

'* Children's  Games,"  in  fifty  pieces,  by  the  same. 

*'The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,"  by  the  same. 

Gerard  Edelinok  has  engraved,  after  Stella,  a  Vii;giii  v'al  i 
Child,  of  which  the  first  proofe  are  before  the  letter. 

There  is  also  '*The  H(dy  Family,  with  Sheep,"  en/ravCT]  ti 
ftousselet ;  *'The  Return  from  Egypt,"  engraved  at  R^iac  I. 
Goyrand,  with  this  inscription  :  Kx:  Eyyp^  rocavifiliuM  rfi^sA. 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  contains  few  pictures  by  St>rht  j 
little  one  on  marble,  of  whidi  we  have  spoken ;  another  represcQiii. 
Minerva  and  the  Muses  ;  and  two  pictures  in  the  form  of  fri<:^>. 
representing  the  education  of  Achilles. 

The  Museum  of  Lyons,  the  native  town  of  Stella,  only  psi^r^."^ 
one  picture  by  this  painter,  **The  Adoration  of  the  Angels,"  wai^- 
had  belonged  to  tite  cordeliers  of  Lyons,  who  had  given  to  i^' 
family  of  Stella  the  free  right  of  sepulture  at  the  foot  of  the  zi'sx 
altar.     The  ^ictxiie  is  signed.  Stella  fa^ebani. 

As  for  the  drawings  of  Stella,  they  are  generally  very  nma!iH 
There  are  five  of  them  in  the  Louvre. 

Pictures  by  this  master  have  not  reached  high  prices  in  >»ak% 
At  the  sale  of  Randon  de  Boisset,  in  1777,  a  *'  Holy  Family"— t  • 
Virgin  is  upright  near  a  tree,  and  Joseph,  leaning  against  a  c/.i-c 
holds  a  book  open — fetched  £37.  At  the  sale  of  the  Prjiet  i- 
Conti,  in  1777,  a  "  Holy  Family,  with  Angels,"  was  sold  for  £3: 
The  usual  price  is  £26. 

*'Th^  Dance"  (p.  261),  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  his  ht;.> 
The  figures  are  good,  and  the  landscape  finished  and  pleasing. 

**  Peter  Denying  Christ"  (p.  264)  is  very  fine.     The  womsji  »f 
recogniiies   him,  the  hesitating  fiioe  of  the  apostle,    thi-  con  -- 
looks  of  the  soldiers,  the  lights  and  shadows,  the  rich  gl&rv  -f  t/- 
fire,    are  rendered  with  admirable  fidelity.     It  is  a  fine  yk'-z: 
well  painted. 

"The  Return  from  Work"  (p.  260),   already  aUuded  U,  «' 
very  pleasing  picture.     The  style  of  the  figures,  though  »jmt<y^ 
different  from  the  peasant  as  given  by  more  fiutliful  students 
life,  is  still  not  sufficiently  exaggerated  to  be  &ulty.     The  twu  vl 
are  dancing,  and  the  dog  looking  back,  form  a  pleanag  gn>ap. 
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THE  EXHIBITION  PICTURE. 

PART  II. 

k'lTH  fererish  anxiety  did  our  hero  look  forward  to  the  open- 
tg  of  the  exhibition ;  and  when  at  last  the  day  came,  he  was 
slighted  to  find  that  those  whose  office  it  was  to  superintend 
16  hanging  of  the  pictures  had  disposed  of  his  in  such  a 
lanner  as  to  admit  of  a  fair  judgment  being  passed  upon  its 
lerits. 

In  the  course  of  the  season  he  made  frequent  yisits  to  the 
chibition,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  perfections 
:  those  who  far  exceeded  him  in  his  art ;  though  sometimes, 
ith  the  natural  vanity  of  a  youthful  aspirant  for  fame,  and 
ated  as  he  was  "^th  the  high  praise  that  was  lavished  upon 
im  by  the  press,  he  found  himself  not  only  gazing  upon  his 
roduction,  but  eagerly  endeavouring  to  overhear  any  eulogium 
lat  strangers  might  pass  upon  it.  Thus  again  his  ambition 
'as  gratified;  he  had  gained  the  first  step  to  fame,  and 
erhaps  fortune.  During  all  this  time,  however,  the  poor 
rtist,  unwilling  further  to  encroach  upon  the  kindness  of  the 
lend  who  had  enabled  him  to  complete  his  task  in  peace^ 
^as  secretly  suffering  such  extreme  penury  as  not  only  to 
uider  his  meals,  dinners  especially,  very  intermittent,  but  to 
irolve  him  in  the  liability  of  expulsion  from  his  lodging,  his 
aidlady  having  become  so  importunate  that,  to  avoid  her 
erpeiual  intrusion,  he  spent  whole  days  out  of  doors,  which 
light  have  been  more  advantageously  employed  at  home, 
[is  only  consolation  was  the  daUy  hope  of  relieving  himself 
cm  all  such  annoyances  by  the  sale  of  his  picture ;  but  day 
fter  day  passed  by  without  any  offer  being  made  for  the  pur- 
base,  and  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  exhibition 
rould  close. 

One  afternoon,  returning  from  a  long  morning  ramble,  he 
appened  to  look  in  at  Trafalgar  Square,  when  the  exhibition 
ras  80  thronged  with  visitors  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
lie  occurrence  of  an  occasional  crush  among  the  double  stream 
f  persons  passing  up  and  down  the  grand  staircase.  As  the 
our  of  closing  approached,  the  crowd  thickened,  and  just  as 
teuben  had  managed  to  squaeae  himself  through  the  open 
cor  of  the  exhibition  room  leading  to  the  landing,  he  caught 
glimpse  of  something  that  was  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  corner 
f  the  door- way.  He  managed  to  pick  it  up,  and  on  examin- 
ig  it  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  street,  found  it  to  be  a 
air- bracelet,  set  with  precious  stones  in  a  very  costly  manner, 
dd  having  a  magnificent  ruby  in  the  centre.  The  back  of  the 
Issp  was  engraved  with  the  initials  E.  S.  B,  and  a  lock  of 
air,  gleaming  like  silver,  was  curiously  concealed  in  the  gold 
asing.  Reuben  was  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do  with  the 
rinket,  which,  on  his  road  home,  he  ascertained  to  be  worth  a 
onsiderable  sum,  and  as  he  had  not  the  means  of  advertising 
:,  resolved  to  await  the  probable  announcement  of  its  loss  in  one 
f  the  public  journals.  The  only  step  he  could  himself  take 
^r  its  restoration  was  to  leave  his  address  with  the  porter  at 
he  door,  in  case  any  inquiry  should  be  made  by  the  owner, 
rho  would,  of  course,  be  able  to  give  an  exact  description 
f  the  bracelet. 

He  was  preparing  to  leave  home  on  the  following  day,  when 
e  was  met  at  the  door  of  his  room  by  an  elderly  gentleman, 
9  whose  inquiry  for  her  lodger  Mrs.  Sniggins  had  replied 
y  desiring  the  stranger  to  walk  up,  and  thus  taken  by 
urprise,  Reuben  was  compelled  to  receive  him  in  his  attic, 
le  was  a  gentlemanly  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
Aving  briefly  stated  the  nature  of  his  errand  by  informing 
teuben  that  his  daughter  had  lost  a  \>racelet  at  the  exhibition 
nly  the  day  previously,  proceeded  to  give  an  exact  desoiip- 
ion  of  the  one  in  our  artist's  possession,  adding  that  it  was  a 
rinket  she  prized,  even  far  beyond  its  pecuniary  value, 
imply  because  it  was  a  keepsake  from  her  uncle,  who  had 
»een  absent  many  years  in  India,  and  whoae  age  rendered  his 
etum  to  England,  though  he  had  long  intended  it,  extremely 
QEiprobable. 

"  I  am  delighted  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  the  means 
f  restoring  to  its  owner  so  treasured  a  gift,"  said  Reuben, 
landing  his  visitor  the  bracelet. 


"  And  I,"  replied  the  stranger,  **  esteem  it  a  most  fortunate 
occurrence  that  the  trinket  should  have  frdlen  into  such 
honourable  hands.  Had  I  failed  to  -  gain  information  at 
Trafalgar  Square  respecting  it,  I  should  have  lost  no  time  in 
inserting  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers,  offering  a 
handsome  reward  for  it." 

'*  A  very  annoying  and  unprofitable  species  of  expense," 
observed  Reuben. 

"  I  should  have  thought  nothing  of  it,"  replied  the  stranger  ; 
and  then,  opening  the  cavity  in  the  clasp  of  the  bracelet,  he 
added,  **  this  little  lock  of  hair  alone  we  value  far  more  than 
all  the  jewels,  and  I  account  myself  greatly  your  debtor,  sir, 
for  restoring  it.  In  fact,"  continued  he,  with  the  hesitation  of 
a  man  who  was  fearful  of  wounding  the  pride  of  a  gentleman, 
evidently  in  very  impoverished  circumstances,  "I  shall  be 
delighted  if  you  will  allow  me  to  offer  you  the  amount  which, 
to-morrow,  would  have  actually  been  due  to  you  by  reason  of 
my  advertisement." 

Although  we  must  here  confess  that  Reuben  had  been  far 
from  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  the  trinket,  should 
the  owner  not  be  found,  wotdd  prove  a  positive  source  of 
wealth  to  a  man  in  his  desperately  needy  condition,  and  that 
he  had  been  rather  inclined  to  hope  for  such  a  oontingency, 
yet  his  pride,  which  had  prevented  him  from  enlertalaing  the 
idea  of  keeping  secret  possession  of  property  that  did  not 
belong  to  him,  now  prompted  the  refusal  of  his  visitor's  offer, 
which  he  thankfully  but  unhesitatingly  declined.  The  stranger 
said  no  more,  but  pocketing  his  restored  treasiur**  dismissed 
the  subject  by  entering  into  a  conversation  on  the  Fine  Arts  ; 
the  remarks  which  he  made,  upon  painting  especially,  evincing 
such  a  refined  taste,  and  so  high  and  just  an  appreciation  of 
the  ennobling  nature  of  the  art,  that  Reubeii  was  quite  delighted 
with  him,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  led,  almost  unconsoiously, 
into  a  familiar  chat  respecting  the  difficulties  attending  the 
pursuit  of  the  profession,  the  course  of  study  he  had  adopted, 
and  the  first  attempt  he  had  made,  by  the  painting  that  had 
been  sent  to  the  exhibition,  to  test  his  proficiency  and  ability. 

**  1  never  miss  visiting  the  exhibition  every  year,"  said  the 
stranger,  **  but  I  have  not  been  yet.  I  intend  goiivg,  probably 
to-morrow,  and  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  examhung  your 
picture,  if  I  can  get  my  daughter,  who  wishes  to  pay  a  second 
visit  and  has  come  to  town  almost  solely  for  that  purpose,  to 
go  early.  The  day  she  went  there,  and  lost  her  bracelet,  the 
throng  was  so  great,  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
that  she  was  not  able  to  see  a  quarter  of  the  paintings.  By- 
the-by,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  favour  me  with  the  number 
of  your  picture." 

"  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  catalogue,"  replied  Reuben  ;**1 
have  it  somewhere  at  hand— oh,  here — ^but  you  will  excuse  its 
being  disfigured  by  pencil-marks,— little  not^  to  reouAd  me  of 
the  perfections  of  the  best  artists." 

*'  A  capital  guide,  sir,  for  a  mere  amateur  like  myself.  You 
will  want  these  notes  though,  and  therefore  I  shall  do  myself 
the  pleasure  of  returning  it  quickly.  But  you  have  not  told 
me  the  number  of  your  painting." 

Reuben  named  it ;  his  visitor  set  a  mark  against  it,  then  began 
looking  over  the  catalogue,  and  after  a  few  desultory  inquiries 
respecting  some  of  the  pictures,  rose,  and  handing  Reuben 
his  card,,  whereon  was  engraved,  **Mr.  I.  R.  Benningfield, 
Bryanstone-square,"  gave  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  dinner 
any  day  that  he  was  not  better  engaged,  assuring  him  that  he 
would  be  extremely  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  *'  but,' '  continued  he,  **  I  shall  most  likely  take  the  liberty 
of  paying  you  another  visit,  if  only  to  return  this  catalogue 
and  let  you  know  what  I  think  of  your  picture." 

"  I  shall  be  extremely  glad,"  replied  Reuben ;  **  but  bear  in 
mind,  as  regards  the  picture,  that  it  is  really  little  more 
than  a  portrait — a  sketch  from  memory  of  an  extremely  lovely 
countenance  that  I  caught  sight  of  for  an  instant  in  the  street 
— in  my  opinion,  a  close  approach  to  perfection ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  the  critics  have  all  given  me  credit  for  a  yery 
poetical  fancy." 

**  I  shall  let  you  know  what  I  think  of  it  when  you  fkvour 
me  by  complying  with  my  invitation,  if  not  before ;  for  I  have 
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a  alight  idea  that,  perbaps,  I  can  render  you  iDine  Uttle  lerriM 
in  jour  pTofeaaion," 

R«ubeQ  expressed  his  thanks,  and  Mr.  Bemiingfleld  departed. 
A  few  morninga  afterwords,  our  artist  was  called  down  stain 
to  receive  a  packet  bom  the  hands  of  a  footman,  who  said  that 
he  had  been  ordered  to  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Jessop  personally. 
On  opening  the  parcel,  Reuben  found  it  to  contain  the  rcjumed 
catalogue,  and  something  more— a  note  endoiing  a  cheque  for 
£100,  which  the  writer  said  he  hoped  would  tecure  him 
poMeMion  of  the  painting  as  soon  as  the  exhibition  doted, 
although  the  price  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  ilKing  upon  it 
was  tM  below  its  value.  The  note  concluded  by  naming  a  day 
for  Reuben's  viiit,  which  the  writer  said  would  be  far  more 
firatifying  and  Mtisfactory  to  both  than  any  wrj 


oceasiotially  for  a  day  or  two.  She  hoped,  ere  long,  to  k? 
the  pleasure  of  thanking  him  personally  for  the  return  of ':>; 
bracelet.  When  Hr.  Benningfield  and  hi*  gueat  had  ficiil^ 
their  repast,  and  were  seated  ovet  thm  wine,  the  CnR 
gradually  led  hi*  young  fHend  to  divnige  the  pretent  pociri 
of  his  affairs,  evidently  with  a  view  of  being  able  to  uctruJ 
what  prospect  he  had  of  overcoming  the  diffienltiea  thai  v^ 
opposed  to  his  advancement  in  hia  profetaion.  This  Ud  oj 
artist  to  unbosom  himself  so  freely  that,  bt  fore  they  rest  bw 
table,  Ur.Benningfieldwaain  foUpouesuoneveaof  Bcnbi'i 
private  history — that  of  one  who  had  early  been  bereft  of  Lj 
nesrcBt  relatives — and  the  youth  was  delighted  to  find,  tta 
the  warm.hearted  sympathy  the  details  excited,  that  hit  m. 
fidence  was  not  likely  either  to  be  ooapprteiated  <v  nuajj^td 
The  correctness  of  such  surmise  wss,  in  fact,  speedily  pnirt^ 


Highly  delighted,  not  only  with  the  munificence  thus  dif-      byHr.  Bi 
played,  but  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exhibited,  Reuben 
immediately  wrote  a  reply  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his 
friend's  very  handiome  remittance,  and  accepting  his  hospitable 
The  day  arrived  ;  our  artist  hastened  to  keep  hia 


appointment,  and  was  received  by  Mr.  Benningfield 
cordial  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  very  friendly 
feeling  he  entertained  towards  him.  The  picture  had  excited 
his  warmest  admiration  ;  he  spoke  of  it  not  only  as  a  work  of 
art  that  showed  both  taste  and  talent,  but  said  that  he  regarded 
it  a*  a  positive  treasure,  of  which  he  esteemed  himself  moat 
fortunate  in  becoming  the  posaeaior. 

Dinner  being  announced,  Mr.  Benniogfteld  ushered  his 
guest  down  into  the  dining-room,  where  he  apologised  for  the 
want  of  a  more  social  reception  by  stating  that  his  family 
were  out  of  town,  hia  danghtsr  having  been  in  London  only 


lingGeld's  expreaaing  his  willingneta  to  render  ti 
any  service  that  lay  in  his  power. 

A  few  dsys  alterwsids  he  visited  Reuben  in  a  new  ahi) 
which  the  handsome  price  he  had  given  for  hi*  pictnir  it 
enabled  him  to  procure,  and  afterwards  made  him  a  presj::  i 
sundry  additions  to  hia  furniture,  ifithont  even  apprising  Ll 
of  any  such  in'ention.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  li 
calling  ;  sometimes  spending  the  whole  morning  in  the  >r(i<: 
studio,  and  finally  insisting  upon  taking  hia  pralf^  hsi 
with  him  to  dinner. 

It  so  happened  that  a  number  of  days  now  transpired  dczj 
which,  to  hit  great  surprise,  our  artist  saw  nothing  ofii 
paDon;  and  atlast,  thinking  he  ought  be  ill,  Reuben  deiass^J 
to  make  a  morning  call.  Hia  face  was  so  familiar  to  the  bt- 
man  who  opened  the  door,  that  the  latter,  dispenciog  with  ■±- 
formality  of  a  card,  hastened  to  acquaint  his  n 
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med  in  m  initant  to  conduct  Reub^i  into  the  dnwing-room, 
lere  he  iru  leceiTsd  bj  Mr.  Benningfield,  snd  introduced 

a  putjr  of  JmUm,  imongst  whom  he  instuitlj  recogiu«ed 
B  lovel  J  oiipntl  of  the  brideaouud  whoM  poibait  he  had  so 
thrully  depicted.  While  he  iru  yet  bowing,  itammeiing 
•  Bomethingto  ttj,  and  looking  »o  exceedirgt^  confused  that 
e  joung  ledj  could  icftrcelj  suppress  a  imilc,  her  fsther 
Idenlj  turned  the  tables  by  introducing  the  bashful  youth 

Mr.  Reuben  Jeasop,  the  artist  to  uttcai  she  was  indebted, 
well  far  the  restoration  of  her  bracelet,  as  for  the  honour 

bad  conferred  upon  her  by  making  her  the  subject  of  his 
lented  pencil, 

"A  presumption  for  which  1  moat  earnestly  entreat  the 
ung  lady's  pirdon,"  observed  Rsuben. 


"The  bridegroom,"  said  Ur.  BenningSeld,  "being  a  ftno 
young  fellow  in  regimentals,  and  the  marriage  taking  plaoe 

"  Marylebone  church,  sir,"  interrupted  our  artist,  "  where  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  just  in  time  to  see  the  wedding 
party  return  to  their  carriages, —an  incident  I  i<hall  ever  re* 
member  with  the  utmost  dedght" 

"  It  only  shows  to  what  a  trivial  circi-nsunce  a  man  may 
be  indebted  for  exciting  him  to  the  di*[il  it  of  lalent  which 
otherwise  he  might  have  been  unconsiiuus  ut  iioMessing," 
ssgely  observed  the  old  gentleman,  whose  prof^u  nas  puzzling 
himself  for  a  reply  that  might  render  the  conversntion  less 
personal.  He  was  fortunately  relieved,  »«  he  fancieil  at  the 
moment,  by  the  vudden  entrance  of  a  very  elderly  and  rcmarl  - 


A  smile  that  lit  up  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  nuidcn's 
countenance  to  a  height  that  might  have  baffled  even  the 
Kocil  of  Titian,  conTeyed  to  Reuben  the  full  aesutancc  of  his 
laving  in  no  wiae  offended ;  and  in  this  he  was  confirmed  by 
he  damsel's  father,  who,  as  if  t')  break,  the  awkward  pause 
hat  now  ensued,  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  be  at  all  afraid,  my  deer  sir,  of  having 
jiven  any  offence;  on  the  contrary,  re  are  all  viry  much 
Aliged  to  you ;  but  perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
nform  us  when  and  where  you  toak  that  young  lady's  like- 

"Itwas  impossible,"  replied  Reuben, "  to  forget  the  featuros 
>f  a  bridesmaid  who  far  excelled  even  what  a  poet  might  have 
lepicted  in  deteribing  the  bwrnty  of  a  bride." 


ably  yellow-faced  gentleman,  attired  in  a  maming-go«m  of  an 
extremely  showy  oriental  pattern;  but  the  intrusion  of  tliia 
personage  prored  only  a  source  of  fresh  trial  to  Reuben's 
diffidence. 

"Allow  me,  my  dear  brother,"  said  Mr.  Benningfield,  "to 
hive  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  my  young  friend,  the 
talented  ariist  with  who»9  admirable  likeness  of  Emily  you 
hire  been  so  especially  gratified.  Mr  Jessop— my  brother 
Elbert,  whose  sudden  and  most  unexpected  arriTalfrom  India 
his  prevented  my  intrusion  into  your  studio  during  the  last 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Hr.Jeaiop,"  said  Uncle  Robert;  "I'm 
delighted  to  see  you.  I  could  never  have  anticipated  such 
a  gratiffoation,  air,  as  you  have  afforded  me  by  that  lifb^Uke 
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portrait  yonder,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  picture,  which,  till 
now,  had  encaped  Reuben*!  notice,  though  mounted  in  a 
handsome  frame,  and  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place*  near  the 
window.  "  I  never  saw  such  an  admirable  likeness  in  my  life, 
sir,  nerer ;  and  permit  me  to  assure  you  that,  from  what  I  have 
heard  of  you  from  my  brother,  to  say  nothing  of  the  high 
admiration  I  entertain  for  your  talent,  I  anticipate  much 
pleasure  in  your  acquaintance.  I  have  returned  to  England 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  life  with  my  family,  and  save 
them  from  being  plagued  with  the  sale  of  my  estates  in  India 
alter  my  decease,  although,"  added  he,  casting  a  facetious  look 
at  his  niece,  **  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  dying  for  a  number  of 
years  yet,  I  assure  you.  No,  I  am  only  in  my  prime  at  present ; 
and  by-the-by,  sir,  now  I  think  of  it,  you  shall  paint  my 
portrait.  I  have  a  host  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  if 
you  make  a  good  likeness,  it  may  be  of  service  to  you.  You 
shall  begin  to-morrow."    The  artist  bowed  his  assent* 

Reuben  presently  took  his  leave,  but  repeated  his  visit  on 
the  following  morning,  when  the  old  gentleman  had  his  first 
sitting  for  his  portrait,  and  thus  our  artist  became  a  complete 
fiobitui  of  the  house,  and  so  ingratiated  himself  with  all, 
especially  with  the  original  of  the  portrait  (which  proved  an 
excellent  likeness),  that  he  at  last  ventured  to  make  an  avowal 
to  Emily  of  the  passion  he  had  long  cherished,  and  was 
delighted  to  find  himself  favourably  received. 

Reuben  had  just  finished  a  family  group,  containing  the 
likenesses  of  two  young  ladies  who  had  been  Emily's  school- 
fellows, and  was  submitting  it  to  her  uncle  for  inspection, 
when  the  latter  exclaimed:  "  I  think  it  is  high  time,  young 
man,  that  you  made  your  fortune,  and  I  have  long  intended 
to  give  you  a  substantial  lift.  My  friends,  however,  do  not 
patronise  you  so  handsomely  as  I  could  wish,  and  therefore^" 
added  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  advise  you  to  try  something  else 
besides  portrait-painting," 

'*  Something  else,  sir !"  exclaimed  Reuben,  vrith  a  look  of 
amazement  so  excessive  that  his  friend  could  hardly  refrain 
from  laughter. 

'*  Yes ;  but  you  need  not  look  so  perplexed ;  it  is  nothing 
at  all  extraordinary  that  I  have  to  propose  to  you,  though  it 
has  been  both  the  ruin  and  the  making  of  many.  Whai  do 
you  think  of  matrimony  ? " 

Reuben  made  no  reply,  but  his  lo<^  was  sufficient  to  ooil- 
vince  the  inquirer  that  his  intended  offer  would  be  rapt«tto«dy 
accepted. 

*'I  can  see  very  clearly,"  continued  the  latter,  ''thai  you 
and  my  niece  are  far  from  being  averse  to  each  other.  If  I 
give  her  ten  thousand  pounds  for  her  marriage  portion,  I  am 
sure  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  her  father *s 
consent;  and  then  I  think  you  may  make  matrimony  a  sort  of 
helpmate  (o  portrait- paintixig,  without  having  to  plague  your- 
self with  auch  yellow-ochre-looking  old  fellows  as  I  am." 

We  think  our  readers  will  agree  that  the  correctness  of  the 
proposition  thus  laid  down  was  poieoUy  undeniable.  It  was 
thankfully  accepted,  and  although  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  carried  into  effect,  it  has  been  found  to  answer  so 
well,  that  the  friends  of  the  married  couple  are  unanimous  in 
declaring  it  to  have  proved  a  golden  idea,  by  which  the 
greatest  possible  happiness  has  been  realised. 


FINE    ARTS    IN    AMERICA. 

It  is  no  longer  fkaluonable  in  England  to  run  down  America  as  a 
matter  of  course,  no  longer  in  good  taste  to  ridicule  a  country  which 
cont^ns  BO  many  of  her  off-shoots,  and  which  has  given  such  bril- 
liant evidence  of  its  capability  for  entering  into  honourable  rivalry 
with  her.  The  reading  classes  of  the  community  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  and  admire  the  vii^in  Anglo-Saxon  genius  which  has 
done  90  much  to  elevate  and  ennoble  the  paths  of  literature  in  the 
New  World.  This  fact  is  owing  a  good  deal  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  prejudiced  classes,  the  men  of  the  war  time,  the  rigid 
martinets  of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  are  dying  out.  The  very 
memory  of  a  state  of  hostilities  between  England  and  her  gigantic 
step-child  is  passing  away  ;  and  though  there  is  yet  much  ignorance 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  a  more  generous  and  noble  spirit  is 


rising  up  on  the  eastern  and  on  the  wesiem  Axaxm  of  t^  «•  ii 
ocean,   which  in  its  eternal  revolutions  washes   now  d^  M 
England's  chalky  cliffs,  and  now  the  strand  before  the  grea:  • 
of  America.     This  is  a  mighty  advance  of  the  human  n^isL 

For  many  years  the  English  have  accepted  and  adopted  i^^r 
authors,  and  have  found  them  capable  of  wiiiiiig  tke  i» 
tongue  in  a  way  which  has  quite  astonished  the  critn  \ 
antiquated  date.  They  scarcely  recollect  that  Waahingtca  l-r 
Prescott,  Bancroft,  Cooper,*  Emerson^  Longfellow,  Hawth'SR*. 
Mrs.  Stowe  are  children  of  our  great  republic,  so  identi£c>i  r; 
these  names  been  with  their  literature. 

They  are  also  rapidly  appreciating  the  progress  of  their  Ifj 
over  the  sea  in  the  arts.     No  finer  spectacle  can  be  ima^  1 1 
two  great  nations,  of  the  same  origin,  after  terrible  rixi^r. 
arms,  after  the  battle  and  the  storm,  calming  down  in  their  f^cii 
and  entering  upon  the  beautifol  contest  of  truth  and  beanty. 

Ws  eoBiMt  began  even  beli«re  tike  quairsl.    That  ^9%  %. 
and  exosiient  writer,   Oeorge  Paiiner  FutMia^   faaa  fivA  • 
interesting  (bots  on  this  sulijeci.    As  he  obserYes,  lahe  nanes  k» «. 
hece,   in    ptinUiig,   duxing  the    Coioiual    Period,   were  Vauui, 
Snybei^  West,  Ck)f4^,  Pesle,  and  Stuart. 

The  first  in  this  list  is  Watson,  an  artist  who,  thoogli  U  a  4 
Scotland  in  1685,  gained  his  oeiebriiy  as  a  portnit-fMistfcr  is  te 
country.  He  was  a  man  of  talent,  whose  woi^  ai^e  atiii  pi«ia-t-. 
and  appreciated.  He  dwdi  in  New  Jersey,  and  began  his  cvea  a 
1718.  f?he  next  name  of  note,  thait  of  Nathaniei  Smybert,  ie  <u 
Sooidb,  but  his  fame  was  made  in  Boston,  where  he  bcigan  V*  \*.  • 
soon  after  Watson.  It  will  be  remarked  that  very  man)  d  r 
cdebrities*  ace  of  Scotch  origia.  This  does  not  at  all  bu^Wmt 
against  the  States,  as  the  encouragement  must  exist  for  otJk  * 
distinguish  themselves  in  any  branch  of  hunsan  aoquiremeat*. 

But  the  first  American  name,  of  which  the  children  of  the  .i- 
colonists  are  troly  proud,  is  that  of  Benjamin  West,  l^ic  Eid^ 
are  proud  of  him,  but  we  are  not  leas  so.  It  was  in  this  ooutti: 
he  first  drew  bcealh  and  feit  the  in^aration  of  genius.  H<  'm^ 
bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1738,  aod  painted  his  first  portrait  tUr. 
in  1758.  ?at  as  in  those  days  the  materials  for  study  t» 
.  not  sufficient^  a  "d  West  aimed  at  grsatness,  he  went  over  to  Su 
land,  where  be  was  ^^eceived  with  a  fiaeling  which,  had  it  been  Bi<.<t 
general  in  hi^  places,  .^ight  have  saved  her  a  colony  and,  p«ci«I^ 
spoilt  a  great  nation.  •  It  is  sometbiag  for  an  American  to  bsn* 
found  in  England  the  pakon  ige  of  royalty  and  the  pnasidentskip  i 
tJie  Royal  Academy,  to  whic  \  rsnjk  he  was  derated  in  179i.  ^e 
may  pr^^ably  have  occasion  t^  speak  of  him  more  luUy,  hut  t^ 
price  of  some  of  his  pictures  i^ill  show  the  estimaticn  in  which  k 
was  held.  His  ''Christ  Rejected"  was  purchased  for  £%iK-.'; 
his  ''  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse  "  for  ^^2,000. 

The  lather  of  the  present  Lord  Lyndharst  is  another  iasuiL-t 
well  worthy  of  being  quoted  and  nmembered.  His  name  w 
John  Singleton  Copley,  and  he  was  bom  in  Bo^en  in  17SS.  H? 
painted  the  portraits  of  many  distinguished  Americans,  but  stodit^ 
aod  carried  on  his  pcdesmon  with  success  in  England,  where  all 
members  of  his  £smily  and  eonneaaons  now  held  n  deeenr^li} 
high  place. 

A  student  of  West  attained  to  a  very  high  position  as  a  p«irter<^ 
portraits  in  this  country— Charles  W.  Peale  of  Maryland.  CtilUrt 
Charles  Stuart  also  reached  to  eminence  both  in  London  an<l  li'> 
native  country,  he  having  been  bom  in  Rhode  Island  in  1754.  T' 
him  we  owe  the  best  portrait  of  that  great  and  good  man,  Washing- 
ton, of  whom  Lafayette  so  justly  said,  that  scarcely  any  preee^l 
man  ever  combined  in  himself  so  much  of  what  was  great  and  g*^-l 
in  human  nature.  This  portrait  is  one  of  the  heirlooms  of  oof 
great  republic,  and  is  highly  valued  and  appreciated. 

Since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  many  painters,  aculptor>, 
and  engravers,  have  arisen,  of  great  talent — men  who,  in  all  {'W- 
bality,  will  hold  a  deservedly  high  position  in  the  history  of  »rt. 
It  is  curious  to  notice,  that  many  of  them  are  of  the  goo*!  olJ 
Flemish  stock — the  Vanderlyns,  the  Verbrycks,  and  others— thoagi. 
the  majority  are  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

William  Dunlop,  bora  in  New  Jersey,  1766,  who  began  tc  loint 
at  a  very  early  age,  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  American  Acatleicy 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  He  was  a  pupil  of  West's,  and  was  an  smuiiag 
and  pleasing  writer  as  well  as  an  artist* 
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Trnmlm]]  combined  the  arte  of  near  and  peace ;  he  was  well  used 

"  Shrill  trump, 
The  •pirit-atirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife," 

iving  been  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  to  Washington,  at  the  bon- 
ing of  the  war  of  independence.  After  serving  for  some  time,  lie 
aitted  the  arena  of  strife, 

*'  To  (it  OB  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell 
To  tkkwly  trace  the  forest's  shady  Icene," 

id  succeeded  very  well  aa  an  artist.  Several  of  his  paintings  on 
merican  historical  subjects  are  now  contained  in  the  Trumbull 
Ulery  at  New  Haven.  Re  painted  four  large  pictures  for  Congress, 
«ceiving  £1,600  for  each  of  them.  They  are  of  a  very  high  order 
r  merit.  CoIoiMl  Trumbull  was  a  travelled  man,  and  died  in 
S42  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

Amongst  the  ablest  of  our  artists,  we  must  not  fail  to  quote 
anderlyn,  two  of  whose  pictures  are  well  known  even  in  Europe. 

These  are,  ''Ariadne,"  and  ''Marius  amidst  the  ruins  of 
'arthage.*'  This  artist  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  great  grace 
nd  delicacy. 

Malbone  is  celebrated  as  a  miniature-painter.  He  would  bear 
iiVDurable  comparison  with  any  modem  artist  in  the  same  line, 
lis  merit  is  recognised  by  many  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Rembrandt  Peale,  who  must  have  been  intended  for  a  painter 
mm  his  boyhood,  produced  several  very  fine  pictures ;  amongst 
Fhich  the  best  known  are  "The  Roman  Daughter,"  '* The  Court 
.f  Death,"  and  "A  Portrait  of  Washington." 

Sargent,  a  Boston  artist,  bom  in  1797|  produced  many  works  of 
uterest  and  talent.  His  best — at  all  events  his  most  celebrated — 
J  "^  Christ  entering  Jerusalem,"  which  sold  for  8,000  dolhirs. 

Jarvis,  bom  in  Enghind  in  1780,  was  brought  to  America  when 
Sve  years  old,  and  remained  here  the  rest  of  his  life.  An  able 
irtist  in  many  walks,  he  is  chiefly  known  as  a  portrait-painter. 
Many  of  his  pictures  of  public  characters  are  to  be  seen  in  the  City 
Hall  of  New  York. 

Sully  is  a  name  widely  known  and  respected  among  us.  He, 
too,  was  born  in  England.  His  father  was  an  actor.  He  was 
taken  to  Virginia  in  early  childhood,  and  there  commenced  his 
pictorial  studies.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  well  known 
u)  the  painter  of  *'  A  Portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,"  for  a  society  in 
Lhat  place.     A  popular  engraving  was  taken  firom  it. 

Washington  Alston  is  another  name  not  to  be  forgotten.  He 
was  called  the  American  Titian.  He  was  an  accomplished  man  of 
genius.  Educated  at  Harvard  College,  he  was  a  man  of  taste  and 
varied  acquirements  ;  went  to  England,  knew  West,  Wilson,  Finch, 
Beaumont,  Leslie,  and  others.  His  pictures  are  known  and  appre- 
ciated in  England.     Leslie  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention. 

In  this  article  we  make  no  pretence  of  exhausting  American 
names.  We  have  merely  collected  a  few,  to  show  what  our  cofuntry- 
men  of  the  early  part  of  this  century  have  done  towards  forming  a 
School  of  Art. 


THE  GERMAN  EXHIBITION. 

It  may  be  that  the  exhibition  we  are  about  to  notice,  is  owing 
more  to  the  influence  of  Prince  Albert,  than  to  the  general  English 
patronage  of  foreign  art.  Not  that  the  public  who  care  about 
art  in  England,  and  who  buy  pictures,  are  at  all  blind  to  the  merit 
of  foreign  artists ;  on  the  contrary,  in  this  respect  they  ofi'er  a  most 
gratifying  contrast  to  their  continental  brethren,  for  some  few  years 
ago,  when  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Louvre,  we  well  remember  that 
there  were  then  only  two  English  pictures  by  a  modem  artist  in  that 
collection,  and  those  pictures  certainly  were  magnificent — they  were 
interiors  by  Roberts.  Now,  not  only  are  English  galleries  filled  with 
the  productions  of  the  Italian  and  the  Dutch  schools,  but  'tis  not 
long  since,  when  the  Vemon  collection  was  bequeathed  to  that  nation, 
that  the  foreign  productions  predominated  over  those  of  native 
talent.  The  vigorous  bearing  of  the  modern  English  school ;  so 
rich  in  every  variety  of  art ;  so  transcendently  excellent  as  to  force 
itself,  BO  to  speak,  into  notice,  has  entirely  remedied  this ;  and  art 
has  been  so  well  rewarded  there,  that  even  distinguished  French  and 
German  painters  have  been  attracted  to  those  shores.  The  French 
exhibition  may  have  been  encouraged  by  the  excellent  feeling  at 
present  establiahed  between  the  two  nations ;  the  German,  we  take 


tt^  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  which  subaist  between  the  thioneB  as 
well  as  the  peoples. 

From  whatever  source  it  may  arise,  the  result  is  most  pleasu- 
rable. The  exhibition  is  very  creditable,  and  also  curious  as  esta- 
blishing an  identity  of  feeling  as  regards  art  between  {he  people  of 
each  country.  This  is  especially  remarkable  in  their  landscapes, 
many  of  which  are  perfectly  English  in  their  treatment. 

The  sise  of  the  exhibition  is  too  small,  the  number  of  ]^tnres, 
with  additions,  only  amounting  to  eighty-five !  The  price  charged 
for  admission  being  one  slulling,  the  same  as  the  Royal  Academy 
and  other  exhibitions  with  three  times  the  number  of  paintings, 
this  present  gallery  stands  at  some  disadvantage  with  regard  to  the 
pockets  of  those  who  are  economical.  In  fact,  it  would  be  not  only 
beneficial,  but  graceful  on  the  part  of  the  conductors,  to  open  their 
gallery  at  li&lf-price  to  their  countrymen  and  the  middle  dasaes  of 
the  community. 

The  first  painting  in  the  gallery,  "  Where  there  is  no  Money, 
there  is  no  Law,"  is  a  scene  in  a  tavern,  wherein  an  old  cavalier, 
with  a  comical  look  of  roguery  upon  his  fiice,  refuses  to  pay  for  his 
entertainment,  and  we  presume  quotes  the  German  proverb  which 
forms  the  title  of  the  picture.  The  enraged  countenances  of  the 
host  and  hostess  are  excellently  contrasted  by  the  calm  look  of  the 
Dutch  Mcu^ire.  The  colour  is  very  good,  the  chiarotcuro  well 
kept,  and  the  accessories  remarkably  well  painted  by  A.  Siegert. 

(No.  12),  *'A  Sketch— subject  from  the  Peasants'  War,"  by 
0.  Enille,  is  very  finely  drawn  and  remarkably  spirited.  The 
positions  are  free,  natural  and  unaffected.  (13),  ^'A  Fruit-piece," 
by  A.  W.  Preyer,  is  worthy  of  the  old  Dutch  artists  of  the  same 
style.  The  composition  is  very  simple ;  a  bunch  of  grapes  still 
attached  to  the  stem,  upon  which  is  a  leaf  wonderfully  painted, 
lies  upon  a  slab  of  marble,  and  slightly  in  the  background  is  a  glass 
of  champaign,  not  long  poured  out,  with  the  effervescence  still  rising 
in  the  glass.  The  effect  of  this  is  wonderful,  the  glass  and  wine  are 
so  painted  as  to  make  the  visitor  believe  that  they  have  never  been 
excelle<l.  The  whole  picture  is  sound  in  its  finish,  and  so  modestly 
painted  as  to  put  to  shame  the  more  glaring  compositions  of  Lance 
and  Duffield,  who  would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from  it. 

(No.  19),  "Sketch  — The  Battle  of  Grossberen,"  is  very 
spirited  and  remarkably  accurate  in  costume ;  it  ia  painted  by 
G.  Bliebtreu. 

(No.  24),  **  A  Scene  in  Norway,"  by  A.  Leu,  is  very  grand 
and  imposing.  On  the  top  of  a  vast  mountain,  a  solitary  little 
lake,  probably  formed  by  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  reflects  the 
sunset.  Deer  and  elk  stretch  out  their  antlered  heads  upon  the 
mountain  top,  whilst  wild  flowers  bloom  from  every  crevice  in  the 
stone.     Both  colour  and  execution  are  good. 

(No.  27),  "  Sketch— flubject  from  the  Thirty  Tears*  War,"  by 
G.  Sell,  is  a  spirited  scene  of  war  and  devastation.  Some  of 
Walienstein's  party  are  besieging  a  castle,  and  the  painter  has 
chosen  the  interior  of  a  room  wherein  a  party  of  defenders  are 
about  to  fire  from  a  window  upon  the  besi^ers.  An  old  man,  in 
instant  danger  of  l>eing  struck  by  a  ball,  peers  down  into  the 
court  below,  whilst  another,  presenting  his  piece,  pnlls  him  fr^m 
the  scene  of  danger.  The  chief  centre  figure  uplifts  his  hand  and 
threatens  two  prisoners,  one  of  whom  is  wounded  and  reclines  on 
the  floor  of  the  apartment.  The  eagerness  of  the  combatants,  the 
determination  and  stern  feeling  of  their  countenances,  and  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  anatomy  shown  by  the  artist,  render  this 
picture  as  fine  and  interesting  as  any  in  the  gallery.  The  style  is 
somewhat  after  that  of  Charles  Landseer  with  us  ;  but  the  German 
painter  has  signally  triumphed. 

(No.  88),  "  The  Death  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  l.n.  1270."  A 
large  historical  picture  by  C.  Bewer,  is  the  most  ambitious  picture 
in  the  room.  On  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  an  expedition  against  the 
kingdofn  of  Tunis,  Louis  was  attacked  by  a  fatal  malady.  The 
artist  has  chosen  the  scene  when  upon  a  bed  of  ashes,  raised  in  his 
tent,  with  the  cmcifix  before  him,  and  surrounded  by  his  army, 
Louis  yielded  up  his  life  to  Him  who  gave  it.  A  quotation  from 
the  **  Biographic  Universelle"  explains  the  picture  : — "The  dying 
king,  the  kneeling  priests,  and  devout  soldiery,  the  glow  of  the 
sky,  reddening  with  the  declining  day,  all  render  this  representa- 
tion of  a  solemn  scene,  solemn  and  grand  in  itself."  The  armour 
and  accessories  are  drawn  with  the  same  knowledge  and  minute 
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B  subject  of  onr  notice  is  the  aon  of  General  Bnlwer,  of 
ydon  Hall,  Noxfolk,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Dry   Warbnrton   Lytton,   of  Knebworth  Park,  Herts.      Those 

0  hold  the  theory  that  genius  is  inherited  by  maternal  descent, 

1  find  a  confirmation  of  their  particnlar  notions  in  the  fiict 

it  Balwer*s  maternal  grandfather  was  a  great  scholar,  a  fine 

braist,  and  a  friend  of  Sir  William  Jones,  one  of  the  best  Eastern 

tolars  we  ever  had.     A  better  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact 

it  Bulwer  has  literally  been,  like  Burns  and  Scott,  his  mother  s 

f  ;  for  he  was  deprived  of  his  fiither  at  an  early  age,  and  after 

bening  to  his  mother's  recitals  of  *'C3ievy  Chase/*  and  other 

llads  from  the  Percy  relics,  he  wrote  his  first  verses  when  he 

s  six  years  old,  that  is,  five  yeai's  earlier  than  the  age  at  which 

pe 

"  Lisped  in  niunbers,  for  the  numbers  came.*' 

a  paper  called  *'  Knebworth/*  in  the  ''Student,"  the  reader  will 
d  a  charming  picture  of  the  author's  boyhood. 
In  the  fitct,  also,  that  no  rude  school  experience  disturbed  the 
sginings  of  his  youth,  we  may  find  a  source  both  of  Bulwei^s 
euliar  strength  and  weakness.  He  was  placed  at  several  private 
tiools,  never  at  a  public  one  ;  and  then  finished  his  education  by 
sans  of  private  tutors,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge.  Whilst  at 
at  university  he  carried  off  the  prise  poem  on  Sculpture. 
In  1826,  Bulwer  (for  we  must  call  him  by  the  name  by  which  he 
endeared  to  the  public)  published  his  first  literary  effort,  which 
in  verse,  under  the  title  of  '*  Weeds  and  Wild  Plowers,*'  a  coUec- 
m  of  fugitive  verse.  To  this  succeeded  *'0*Neil  the  Relbel** 
827)  ;  and  in  this  year  also,  "  Falfaand,**  his  next  work,  was 
ibliahed  anonymously.  But  this  was  only  playing  at  authorship  ; 
was  not  till  the  year  1828  that  *'  Pelham*'  was  published,  and 
ilwer  sprang  at  once  into  a  recognised  author.  '  ' 
We  take  it  that  there  are  few  people  in  the  reading  world  who 
kve  not  read  ''Pelham.** '  The  success  of  that  novel  was  brilliant, 
id  the  reading  public  were  absolutely  thronging  to  the  bookshops 
I  read  it.  It  was  in  the  good  old.  days  of  circulating  libnudes, 
)fore  cheap  reading  had  put  a  limit  to  their  business,  and  when 
iree  volumes  were  the  only  books  in  vogue.  .**  Pelham**  was  so 
ell  read,  that  some  of  the  librarians  must  have  made  a  small 
rtune  out  of  that  book  alone.  ■  The  reasons  of  its  success  were 
irions.  The  hero  was  a  dandy,  a  handsome  man,  and  a  petit 
Aitre ;  he  was —  .  ' 

"  Such  a  duck,  such  a  darling,  such  a  Jewel  of  a  man ! " 

ad  from  Sir  Harry  Wildair  to  Bon  Juan,  such  characters  are  uni- 
ersally  admired  by  the  weak.  Secondly,  the  book  was  so  faulty, 
et  so  full  of  talent,  that  it  made  an  excellent  book  to  "cut  up,** 
>  use  the  language  of  the  critics,  or  to  praise. '  Thirdly,  and  this 
'as  perhaps  the  greatest  secret  in  those  lord-hunting  days,  it  por- 
rayed,  or  professed  to  portray,  the  manners  of  high  life.  Lord 
tyron  had  declared,  that  the  reason  novelists  did  not  succeed  in 
escriptions  of  jGuihionable  life  was,  because  there  was  little  to 
escribe ;  but  his  dictum  did  not  satisfy  the  craving  after  such 
escriptions.  In  these,  it  was  acknowledged,  Bulwer  had  sno- 
eeded : 

"  HmA  ton  finds  her  privacy  broken ; 
We  trace  all  her  ins  and  her  outs, 
By  the  very  small  talk  that  is  spoken 

By  very  great  people  at  routs. ' 
At  Tenby  Miss  Jinks  asks  the  loan  of 
71U  book  from  the  inn-keeper's  wife, 
And  reads  till  she  dreams  she  is  one  of 
'  The  leaders  of  elegant  life.'* 

But  beyond  these,  '*  Pelham"  was  a  first-rate  book  of  its  class. 
rhe  hero  was  something  more  than  a  coxcomb  ;  he  was  a  scholar, 
knd  the  book  had  altogether  an  air  of  learning  and  philosophy, 
vhich  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  quotations  from  all  sorts  of 
rathors,  learned  and  unlearned,  sacred  and  profiuae,  which  the 
luthor  put  at  the  heads  of  his  chapters.  The  critics  deelared,  that 
' The  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman,'*  the  second  title  of  "Pelham," 
irere  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Bulwer  him- 
lelf ;  and  we  recollect  well  that  one  of  them,  criticising  the  book  in 
;he  **  slashing*'  style  in  which  critics  proceeded  in  those  days,  made 
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various  incursions  into  the  every-day  Ufe  of  the  author  himself, 
and  found  serious  fiiult  with  him  for  daring  to  wear  deaned  glova, 
"Fie  !"  said  he;  "is  this  the  exquisite  Pelham,  this  the  dandy 
who  holds  learned  dissertations  upon  dress,  cookery,'  and  the  fine 
arts;  who  rivak  Brummel  in  the  number  of  white  neckcloths 
which  he  wears  I  Fie  !  he  in  cleaned  gloves  ?  Pah  !  they  smell 
abominably  of  turpentine !" 

We  only  quote  the  above  to  show  the  style  of  critidsm  which  was 
then  thought  smart  and  fine  writing.  Critics  were  then  not 
mast^  of  the  art ;  and  the  ridicule  of  Pope  upon  John  Dennis  had 
driven  serious  and  honest  critical  learning  out  of  the  field.  The 
man  who  could  get  the  most  point  and  ill-nature  into  his  article  was 
thought  the  best  critic,  and  paid  accordingly.  People  ^ever  thought 
of  giving  an  opinion  on  a  book ;  the  business  of  the  critic  was  to 
make  a  smart  article  out  of  it ;  and  to  this  kind  of  critidsm  were 
the  artistic  efforts  of  Bulwer  subjected. 

His  next  works  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  prose  Byron,  and 
the  title  is  not  misapplied;  and  declared  him,  for  the  time  at 
least,  a  devotee  of  the  "  bilious  school "  of  literature.  They  were 
"  The  Disowned,"  published  m  the  year  1828 ;  "  Devereux,"  1829 ; 
and  "Paul  Clifibrd,"  1830.  Of  these,  all  being  well  received, 
"Devereux"  gained,  and  perhaps  deserved,  the  highest  praise. 
"We  move,"  says  "The  Edinburgh  Review,"  in  1882,  "in 
this  story,  among  the  great ;  but  it  is  the  great  of  other  times — 
Bolingbroke,  Louis,  Orleans.  ...  No  under-ciirrent  of  persiflage 
or  epicurean  indiffierence  checks  the  flow  of  that  mournful  enthu- 
siasm which  refreshes  its  picture  of  life  with  living  waters ;  its 
eloquent  pages  seem  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  love,  honour, 
religion,  and  undeviating  fiuth."  This  is  indeed  high  praise ;  but 
"Paul  Clifford,"  a  work  of  higher  artistic  merit  and  of  much 
greater  power,  got  upon  all  sides  nearly  as  much  blame.  To  say 
that  it  deserves  the  blame  it  had,  and  even  more,  would  not  be  too 
much :  it  introduced  to  modem  times  the  style  which  the  great  and 
wise  Fielding  had,  in  his  days,  so  well  laughed  out  of  fiuhion.  If 
■Paul  Clifford  had  been  only  admirable  and  excellent  when  repentant, 
it  would  have  been  far  different.'  But  it  was  otherwise.  Thb 
reader,  by  the  art  of  the  novelist,  was  made  to  sympathise  with 
the  highwayman  whilst  absolutely  in  the  saddle,  and  with  his 
pistol  to  the  ear  of  his  victim !  Then  there  was  also  the  philosophic 
Tomlinson,  his  companion,  who  had  his  mouth  full  of  maxims  d  la 
Rochefoucauld,  and  who  always,  in  a  sentimental  way,  varnished 
over  the  ill  deeds  of  the  gang ;  and  besides  him  a  numerous  set  ot 
'  thieves,  who  loved  Mr.  Clifford  as  their  captain,'  and  talked  elegant 
slang,  and  robbed  with  an  infinite  gusto.  Of  course  this  was  pro- 
duced on  the  stage ;  of  course,  also,  the  representative  of  Paul 
Clifford,  in  sticking-plaster  boots  and  laced  coat,  fired  off  his  pistol 
and  bade  defiance  to  the  laws  of  Uie  country  with  impunity.  The 
very  town  rang  with  it;  it  was  villany  brought 'to  a  successful 
issue.  Juveniles  applauded  from  the  gallery;  their  ideas  of  mine 
and  thine  were  quite  confounded ;  and  a  highwayman  became,  in 
their  minds,  synonymous  with  a  hero  and  fine  ||entleman. 

The  better  the  thing  was  done,  the  more  blameable  was  Bulwer. 
In  this'  we  hold  he  perfectly  succeeded  ;  to  us  there  is  a  certain 
goAt  and  artistic  excellence  in  "  Paul  Clifford,"  which  he  has  never 
surpassed. 

"The  Siamese  Twins,"  the  natural  production  of  our  author's 
satire — and  Bulwer  is. by  no  means  an  inferior  satirist — was  an 
intermittent  production  between  his  novek.  He  has  ever  been 
breaking  out  into  poetry;  and  of  the  works  he  has  given  us  in  verse, 
this  was  the  least  successful. 

Next  to  this  came — as  if  In  spite  and  defiance  of  the  critics—  a 
work  which  plunged  him  more  deeply  into  literary  immorality,  and 
in  which  he  gave  a  romantic  glow  not  only  to  theft,  but  to  murder 
committed  in  the  perpetration  of  that  theil.  We  allude  to  "Eugene 
Aram."  No  reader  of  the  "Newgate  Calendar"  is  unaware  that 
a  man  of  that  romantic  name  did  exist  during  the  last  century ; 
that  he  was  a  man  of  some  learning — a  schoolmaster  ;  and  that  he 
murdered  an  associate  in  a  brutal  manner,  merely  to  get  his 
money ;  that  he  was  hanged  for  the  crime,  and  that  he  made  an 
ineffectual  defence.  Upon  this  slender  foundation,  by  glosdng 
over  the  bad  and  supplying  the  good  Bulwer  created  an  affecting 
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romance.  Toung  ladies  who  despised  their  tradesmen,  batehei'S, 
or  shoemakers,  let  their  tears  flow  for  a  murderer,  who  was 
tricked  out  in  false  sentiment.  But  tlie  very  success  of  the  work — 
the  sympatliy  which  one  human  heart  gave  to  the  morbid  feelings 
of  another — was  a  triumph  to  the  artist,  and  was  all  the  dearer  to 
the  author  because  it  was  false.  It  was  an  exhibition  of  power  and 
skill  which  pleased  him  then,  but  which  he  has  long  since 
grown  out  of;  perhaps  natural  to  a  young  man,  but  as  blameable  as 
it  is  weak  and  immoral. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  Bulwer  was  not  a  man  of 
genius,  for  men  of  genius  seldom  sin  against  true  morality  of  taste, 
but  that  he  was  a  consummate  artist,  working  upon  human  hearts 
with  words  and  ideas,  and  sporting  with  his  work. 

About  the  year  1831,  Mr.  Bulwer  undertook  the  editorship  of  the 
''  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  which,  under  the  conduct  of  Campbell, 
had  arrived  at  some  reputation.  In  this  he  published  the ' '  Student," 
a  series  of  papers,  some  of  them  excellent,  some  of  them  very  weak 
and  conceited.  In  1S33,  appeared  "England  and  the  English," 
followed  by  the  **  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,"  and  that  by  **The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,"  a  most  masterly  and  Interesting  work,  full  also 
of  scholarship,  but  followed  by  one  equal  if  not  superior  to  it,  viz., 
"  Rienzi,"  which  one  critic  has  declared  to  be  the  ''most  complete, 
high-toned,  and  energetic  of  all  the  author's  works." 

It  was  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  of  Bulwer  to  keep  to  high 
tone  and  morality  for  two  successive  novels;  and  consequently, 
'*  Ernest  Maltravers,"  his  next  production,  and  its  successor, 
''Alice,  or  the  Mystery,"  showed  him  in  a  retrograde  movement 
towards  the  Byronic  school,  with  a  moral,  savage  and  melancholy, 
in  the  triumph  of  the  wicked  and  the  affliction  of  the  virtuous. 
His  next  work  was  ''Athens;  its  Rise  and  Fall,"  a  work  which 
showed  much  learning  and  great  taste.  Passing  over  his  plays, 
which  we  shall  have  again  to  refer  to,  we  come  to  "Night  and 
Horning,"  published  in  1S40,  one  of  the  most  charming  and  natural 
of  his  works ;  next  "  Zanoni,"  "  Eva,  or  the  Ill-omened  Marriage," 
"  Liela,  or  the  Siege  of  Grenada,"  and  "  Calderon  the  Courtier;" 
and  amongst  his  latest  are  "  The  Last  of  the  Barons,"  "  Lucretia, 
or  the  Children  of  Night,"  "  Harold,"  a  learned  Aovel,  illustrating 
the  Saxon  period  of  our  history,  a  period  too  little.known  ;  and  his 
two  last,  and,  in  many  respects,  his  most  artistic  and  mellowed 
works,  "The  Caxtons"  and  "My  Novel,"  published  in  "Black- 
wooiVs  Magazine." 

The  limits  of  this  article  wiM  now  oblige  us  to  consider  Bulwer 
as  a  dramatist  and  as  a  poe^.  Shallow  critics,  because  he  has 
attempted  many  varieties  of  writing,  and  has  succeeded  in  them, 
have  called  him  a  versatile  author.  He  is  no  such  thing.  No 
sooner  did  he  publish  anonymously,  and  in  a  totally  different  walk 
of  literature,  than  he  was  recognised.  "  The  New  Timon,"  his  best 
and  most  manly  poem,  was  at  once  attributed  to  him.  It  was  in 
1837  that  this  work  was  issued,  purposely  without  his  name;  but, 
as  he  himself  says :  "  My  identity  with  the  author  of  these  poems 
has  been  so  generally  insisted  upon,  that  I  have  no  choice  between 
the  indiscretion  of  frank  avowal  and  the  e£frontery  of  flat  denial." 
This,  of  course,  does  not  show  versatility;  and  not  only  was 
his  disguise  purposely,  but  it  was  well  assumed.  His  teachings 
had,  in  many  novels,  been  declared  to  have  been  the  reverse  of 
Christian;  but,  in  "The  New  Timon,"  he  absolutely  wrote  upon 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  our  Holy  Faith,  upon  election  and  grace, 
and  reads  a  lecture,  and  a  beautiful  one  too,  upon  the  necessity  of 
faith. 

"  Therefore  the  godlike  Comforter's  decree — 
'  His  sins  be  loosened  vrho  has  faith  in  me ;' 
Therefore  he  shuns  the  cavils  of  the  wise 
And  made  no  schools  the  thresholds  of  the  skies ; 
Therefore  he  taught  no  Pharisee  to  preach 
His  word — the  simple  let  the  simple  teach. 
Upon  the  infant  on  his  knee  he  smiled, 
And  said  to  Wisdom,  *  Be  once  more  a  child !'  " 

Of  his  "  Prince  Arthur,"  a  fine  poem,  but  throughout  without  one 
burst  of  geiiiud,  although  it  abounds  in  fine  passages,  we  can  here 
say  nothing. 

Bulwtrs  fiist  play,  "  The  Duchcsi]  dclaValli^re,"  acted  at  Covent 
Garden  in  ls:>7,  was  a  failure.  But  he  was  not  daunted  by  that, 
although,  on   the   production  of  his   next   play,    "The  Lady  of 


Lyons,"  hb  name  was  for  some  time  kept  a  profound  secret,  hi 
various  causes,  the  success  of  this  pleee  was  tremeDdtnu.    I: 
still  acted   every  night  in   at    least    three  theatres  thrx^.^ 
Enghind.     The  sum  it  must  have  brought  to  him,  had  hr-  '-?| 
paid  for  every  performance,  must  have  been  immense;  je:  :• 
unsuccessful  play  was  much  purer,  better,  rnd  wiser,  tLoi  :. 
successful  one.    In  the  latter,  a  ranting,  envious,  and  vaioj!  ir 
young  man,  whose  mouth  is  ever  full  of  the  loodesi  inu'.'  • 
himself    marries  a  young   and  beautiful  girl,  by  assumic;  a 
other^s  character.     The  upstart  braggadocio  is  elevated  int»)  a  L*r . 
and  apologises  in  an  indirect  way  for  his  deceit  by  a  turgid  »:&it  ^ 

"  He  who  feels  repentance  for  the  past 
Must  woo  the  angel  Virtue  in  the  future." 

A  sentiment  true  enough  ;  but  the  dramatist  had  foiigQiteo,  iM\ .) 
Ids  rascality  and  deception  Claude  Melnotte  had  been  pl.a6e<i  j  » 
higher  and  better  social  position  than  he  could  have  gained  vj ., 
quiet  Christian  virtue. 

Next  came  "RicheUen,"  then  "  The  Sea  CaptoiB,"  and  "M  «. ' 
and  lastly,  written  for  the  benefit  of,  and  presented  to,  tlte  (r^d  \ 
Literature  and  Art,  the  comedy  of  "Not  so  Bad  M  we  Seca,'  i 
which  some  of  the  firat  litteraieun  of  Uie  day  acted.  "^  Rickuc: 
and  "  Money,"  both  excellent  plays,  follof  amartoeiBazid  rtiarM., 
and  irreproachable  in  oonstraction  and  plot — ^the  gre*t  ucM  m 
Bulwer — ^are  the  best  and  most  suocessfnl  of  these  plays. 

Of  his  parliamentary  career  we  shall  say  little  ;  for  it  b  s«t  it 
his  political  opinions  that  he  is  known,  although  it  was,  we  brfic^t 
by  his  support  of  the  Whigs  that  he  earned  his  banmeicy  in  >'v 
His  politics  were  always  liberal,  and  however  mnth.  of  Ht  or 
gentleman  he  may  have  been  in  his  writings,  his  ^mpathlei  «'-i 
ever  with  the  people,  fiis  speeches  in  Parliament  wen  l^ 
listened  to  with  the  attention  he  may  have  expected,  partly  IxoM 
he  had  not  the  "ear  of  the  honse,"  and  partlj  because  li  h 
delivery.  Latterly,  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  has  tamed  to  the  ^>ac  >^ 
territorial  lords,  and  daring  the  Protectionist  fever,  wroU-  m.^ 
clever  letters  to  "John  Bull"  on  the  vexcUa  quetiio  of  Free  TrA 

Such  has  been  the  career  of  this  extiaordinary  man,  the  mac  Ui 
of  whose  works  is  something  prodigious ;  and  wne  must  n.<r3H 
that  he  himself  "worked  his  way  to  eminence,  entirely  byhisoi: 
eflforts,  through  fiulure  and  ridicule.  With  him  the  first  step  wii  *n 
quently  a  fidse  one ;  bat  he  again  pursued  the  journey,  and  tc»  jm 
the  goal.  He  has  practised  writing  as  an  art^  and  has  illii5t7a*<r 
that  virtue  which  one  of  his  critics  discovers  to  be  the  end  of  ki 
teaching,  patience.  He  also  shows  ua,  as' he  told  as  but  lately  r  i 
speech  at  a  mechanics'  institute,  what  continaous  appiicati^  caa 
He  "only  works  three  hours a-day — from  ten  in  the  mombc  1 1  i 
— seldom  later.  The  evenings,  when  alone,  are  devoted  t>  rtpi'^- 
Bcarcely  ever  to  WTiting."  What  an  amount  of  labour  has  W: 
performed  in'  those  three  hours  I  He  writes,  we  are  toR  ^-^ 
rapidly,  averaging  about  twenty  pages  a-day  of  novel  print.  L 
us  add  to  these  few  fiicts,  that  the  novelist  is  a  disciple  of  Pnes^L^ 
and  bas  himself  been  restored  to  health  by  the  wrater  care,  v-\ 
which  he  has  published  a  pamphlet. 

The  most  recent  affair  in  which  Sir  Edward  has  been  before  u 
public,  is  in  the  establishment  of  a  "  Guild  of  Literature  anu  Ar. 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dickens  ;  and  even  more  lately  hLis  v  n 
have  been  brought  into  a  more  extended  <nroalation  by  a  d^ 
re-issue  of  his  Yolnmee  in  a  series  published  by  Messrs.  Boatl«t-o 
those  booksellers  giving  him  twenty  thoosanH  ponnds  fi>r  the  rp 
of  printing  and  publishing  them  during  ten  years. 

Such  is  Bulwer  ;  a  great  author,  but  not  the  greater  i 
have  had.  His  latter  novels  are  the  best — experience,  wUlu 
Christian  kindness,  and  that  softness  of  heart  and  thought  %\u 
age  brings  to  good  men,  having  wronght  upon  liim  mxiA : 
also,  let  us  add,  he  has  owed  something  to  the  example  of  a  ^ 
productive  but  &r  greater  author,  William  Makepeace  Thackerv 
Thus,  his  *  *  Caxtons,"  written  soon  after  the  appearance  of  *'  Tsi  t 
Pair,"  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  and  most  genial  of  all  BtH-* 
works. 

That  he  is  no  higher  in  one  particular  branch  of  writis^  tk 
others,  may,  perhaps,  be  the  result  of  that  which  the  worH  s- 
versatility.      He  has,  as  we  have  shown,  tried  many  stj^f 
writing,  and  in  each  has  been  sucoessful. 
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THE   KORAN. 


onler  to  understand  this  remarkable  book,  which  for  more  than 
?lve  centuries  has  been  the  code  of  hiw  for  many  millions  of  the 
nan  race,  and  to  estimate  its  influence  upon  the  character  of 
se  who  acknowledge  it  as  the  repository  of  religious  truth,  it  is 
easary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
i  produced.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century,  religion 
I  almost  disappeared  in  the  thick  gloom*  of  ignorance  and  super- 
ion.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Arabia,  where  the 
cendants  of  "ishmael  were  idolaters,  worshipping  liideous  images, 
h  rites  as  senseless  as  they  were  barbarous,  including  even 
nan  sacrifiees.  Tlie  tribe  of  the  Kendites  buried  female  children 
re,  and  by  other  obscare  clans  they  were  sacrificed  upon  their 
ITS.  The  morality  of  such  a  people  must  have  been  very  low, 
indeed,  we  know  it  to  have  been  ;  for  slavery  and  polygamy 
re  recognised  institutions ;  and  some  authors  have  accused  them 
•11  of  cannibalism.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  notion 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  a  future  state  ;  for  the  sup- 
^td  transformation  of  the  dead  into  owls,  which  haunted  their 
kves,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  such. 

The  foreigpers  settled  in  Arabia  were  very  numerous.  Some 
lilies  of  fire-worshippers  were  scattered  along  the  Persian  Gulf, 
1  in  the  south  were  the  Sabsians,  descendants  of  colonists  from 
iia,  and  image-worshippers.  The  Jews  had  emigrated  to  Arabia 
great  numbers  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  purity 
their  religion  was  lost  amid  the  fanciful  legends  of  the  Talmud, 
ristianity  had  been  established  in  several  parts  of  Arabia,  but  so 
scured  was  it  with  the  worship  of  images  and  relics,  an4  the 
Id  and  incredible  legends  of  the  saints,  that  it  was  little  better 
ui  paganism.  The  sects  into  which  the  Christians  were  divided 
^rded  each  other  with  the  most  rancorous  hatred  ;  and,  instead 
cultivating  the  truth,  frittered  their  mental  energies  away  in 
icussing  the  questions  of  the  digestion  of  the  sacramental  bread, 
(1  the  number  of  angels  who  could  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle, 
e  Collyridians  deified  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  made  her  the 
ird  person  in  the  Trinity  ;  and  the  Manichseans  and  Marcionitea 
ected  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  taught  the  transmigration 
the  souls  of  evil-doers,  and  mingled  with  this  spurious  Chris- 
iiity  the  Persian  allegory  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahrimanes,  or  the  con- 
it  of  the  principles  of  good  and  evil. 

To  iUnminate  this  gross  spiritual  darkness — ^whether  among 
lytheists,  Jews,  or  Christians — to  extirpate  the  worship  of  images, 
d  lead  men  back  to  the  knowledge  of  the  one  True  Qod,  the  author 

the  Koran  conceived  to  be  his  especial  mission.  Hence  he 
peatedly  declares,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  eternal  and  omni- 
tent,  to  whom  alone  obedience  and  adoration  are  due  ;  that  all 
>latry  is  sinful,  and  displeasing  to  God  ;  that  the  soul  is  immor- 
l ;  and  that,  at  the  resurrection  and  the  final  judgment,  every 
e  shall  receive  the  reward  of  his  good  deeds  or  the  punishment  of 
3  evil  ones.  To  this  day,  the  muezzin*s  call  to  prayers  b  the 
claration  that  Allah  is  great,  and  there  is  no  other  god  but  him  ; 
d  wherever  the  Moslems  have  established  their  power,  the  objects 

idolatrous  worship— whether  from  pagans  or  Christians — have 
en  cast  down.  -  Indeed,  his  followers  have  carried  their  hostility 

idolatry  so  for  as  to  abstain,  not  only  from  the  pictorial  repre- 
ntalion  of  the  Ddty,  but  from  portraying  the  human  form, 
cause  we  are  told  in  the  book  of  Genesis  that  Gbd  made  man  in 
is  o^n  image.  It  was  not  until  the  accession  of  the  present  Sul- 
n  that  the  rigour  of  this  abstinence  was  departed  from,  Abdul 
edjid  having  sent  his  portrait,  set  in  diamonds,  as  a  present  to 
(leen  Victoria.     But  when  the  Greek  churches  fell  into  the  power 

the  conquering  Moslems,  the  representations  of  saints  and 
artyrs  on  their  walls  were  made  to  disappear  beneath  a  coat  of 
newash. 

Wishing  to  operate  upon  the  entire  religious  world — dreaming, 
trbaps,  of  a  universal  pontificate — Mohammed  addressed  himself 

the  Jews  and  Christians,  as  well  as  to  the  idolaters;  and  the 
oran  contains  abundant  evidence  of  a  wish  to  reconcile  doctrinal 
fferences,  and  make  the  Bible  harmonise  with  the  new  dispensa- 
on.  He  was  particularly  desirous  to  make  proselytes  among  the 
ewB,  and  frequently  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament  for  collateral 


evidence  of  the  tnith  of  his  divine  mission.  With  both  the  Bible 
and  the  Talmud  he  was  well  acquainted  ;  for,  during  his  journey? 
into  Syria,  previously  to  the  proclamation  of  his  mission  as  the  chief 
and  last  prophet  of  Allah,  he  is  said  to  have  conversed  familiarly 
on  religious  subjects  with  several  Jews  and  Christians  of  learning 
and  repute,  among  whom  Abulfeda  particularly  mentions  a  famous 
rabbi,  AbdoUah  Ibn  Salaam,  and  Woraka,  the  nephew  of  his  wife 
Khadijah,  who,  after  deserting  both  the  native  polytheism  and  the 
Jewish  creed,  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In  order  to  conciliate  the 
Jews,  he  directed  his  first  disciples  to  pray  with  their  faces  towards 
Jerusalem  ;  but  when  he  found  his  advances  rejected  with  con- 
tempt, and  his  pretensions  derided,  he  instructed  them  to  make 
their  pious  genuflexions  towards  Mecca. 

Mohammed  admitted  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  accused  the  Jews  of  having  falsified  certfiin  passages  which  aid 
not  agree  well  with  his  own  pretensions.  According  to  the  views 
of  divine  revelation  promulgated  in  the  Koran,  the  will  of  God  had 
been  made  known  in  succession  by  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses, 
and  Jesus — their  respective  missions  rising  in  importance  as  the 
altered  circumstances  of  society  required  a  fuller  revelation.  Thus 
the  authority  of  Abraham  is  greater  than  that  of  Noah,  and  so  on 
in  regular  gradation  ;  but  Abraham  was  the  special  prototype  of  a 
true  believfer.  "The  patriarch,"  he  says,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Koran,  "  was  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Christian,  for  he  believed  in 
the  unity  of  God  :  he  was  a  religious  Moslem,  and  the  friend  ot 
God;  for  Islamism  is  nothing  more  than  the  faith  of  Abraham.'* 
Islamism  signifies  entire  dependence  on  God  ;  and  this  high  order 
of  £a>ith,  which  was  so  remarkably  exemplified  by  Abraham,  is  the 
leading  characteristic  of  the  Moslem  &ith.  But  it  was  Ishmael — 
the  fiither  of  the  Arab  race — who,  according  to  the  Koran,  was 
the  beloved  son  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  chosen  of  God  for  the 
sacrifice ;  and  from  him  Mohammed  claimed  descent  in  a  direct 
line. 

As  Moses  was  a  greater  prophet,  and  promulgated  a  fuller  reve- 
lation of  the  divine  will  than  Abraham,  so  was  Jesus  a  prophet  of  a 
higher  order  than  Moses,  and  the  Christian  dispensation  a  more 
complete  one  than  the  Jewish.  ''Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  Mary, 
was  truly  the  apostle  of  God,"  says  the  Koran;  **ahd  his  words 
which  he  conveyed  unto  Mary,  and  a  spirit  proceeding  from  him, 
honourable  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come  ;  and  one  of 
those  who  approach  near  to  the  presence  of  God.  Yet  Jesus  was  a 
mere  mortal,  and  not  the  Son  of  God ;  his  enemies  conspired  against 
his  life,  but  a  phantom  was  substituted  for  him  on  the  cross,  while 
he  was  translated  to  heaven."  The  heresies  of  the  Eastern  churches 
led  Mohammed  to  charge  the  Christians  with  tritheism;  and  he 
seems  to  hove  expected  their  conversion,  regarding  the  unity  of 
God  a  purer  doctrine  than  that  which  they  held.  During  his  life- 
time they  were  treated  with  clemency  and  moderation,  their  per- 
sons and  property  protected,  and  their  worship  tolerated  ;  and  this 
wise  and  humane  course  —so  different  from  his  treatment  of  the 
Arabian  pagans — was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran,  which  says  that  "  the  prophet  is  nothing  but  a  teacher 
and  admcnisher  of  the  people,  who  shall  not  be  governed  by  vio- 
lence ;  the  believers  shall  leave  those  who  do  not  believe  to  the 
punishment  of  God,  for  he  is  the  only  arbiter,  and  will  reward 
every  one  as  he  deserves."  ^ 

Having  thus  briefly  pointed  out  the  extent  to  which  Judaism  and 
Christianity  enter  into  the  composition  of  Islamism,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  notice  those  doctrines  which  ore  peculiar  to  the  Moslem 
dispensation.  An  the  last  of  the  series  of  prophets  and  teachers, 
Mohammed  takes  precedence  of  Jesus ;  he  is  the  seal  of  the  pro- 
phecies ;  and  with  him  the  divine  missions  have  ceased.  The 
Koran  is,  therefore,  the  last  revelation  of  God's  will  to  man,  con- 
firming and  verifying  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  setting 
forth  the  means  by  which  salvation  is  to  be  obtained  under  the 
new  dispensation.  Faith  and  works  are  both  necessary  to  insure 
admission  into  the  highest  heaven ;  but  there  arc  inferior  degrees 
of  blessedness,  which  may  be  reached  by  all  who  believe  in  God  and 
have  lived  a  life  of  virtue  and  benevolence,     For  idolatei*s  there  is 
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DO  hope  1  thmr  paitioti  it  th«  loweit  pit  of  Jehumm^ths  Hmlem 
liell.  Wicked  Jbti  and  ChriitiMU,  djiag  impeoiMat,  m  con- 
demiMd  to  portioai  of  the  bumiDg  pit  wliere  tho  heat  ii  t,  d^ree 
lea  iDtolenlile;  and  ^olununedaiu,  of  the  Mune  elan,  recaiie  a 
little  more  &Taar  as  the  reward  of  thdt  &ith.  The  bearen  of  the 
Hoaleiiu  ia  emiiientlr  sennial— a  paradiae  of  odarif^rona  grorea  and 
peltndil  itRami,  where  the  Uthfnl  enjo;  the  eociety  of  the  dark- 
eyed  HoDiu — ccieitial  femalta,  vhraa  more  thas  eaiiblj  beaotj  i« 
deaoribed  iu  the  Koran  in  the  moat  glowing  laagaage. 

The  practical  dutiel  enjained  in  the  Koran  are  :  prajen  at  fire 
^Ipointed  times  each  da;,  the  face  of  the  wonhipper  bong  tamed 
towardi  Mecca ;  frequent  ablotiou,  Mohammed  veil  andentandiiig 
the  near  t«lBtioD  of  (^jnieal  and  moral  parity  ;  attendance  at 
divine  serTice  in  the  moaqnea  every  Friday  ;  faiting  during  the 
aonUi  of  Tt»m«.<«i.  ^  alma,  to  which  the  fortieth  part  of  each  per- 
ion'a  income  must  be  dcTotad  ;  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Heoca,  if  pos- 


pliahed,  and  the  lyBtem  whieh  he  fbtmded  to  hare  done  il  u 
good  that  it  can  do.  It  hai  ontliTsd  the  time  when  it  had  t  pi 
pnrpoae  to  lerre,  and  now  only  eiiata  u  a  proteat  BfnJnat  id'isn 
The  btaliim  whieh  bo  itrongly  pemdee  the  Hoalem  theolncr.  a 
the  Btrictneai  with  wliich  the  powers  and  dntiea  of  die  Sallu  ■ 
preecribed  by  the  Konn,  fbim  an  inaapeniile  barrier  tu  tbt  aiui 
meat  of  a  high  degree  of  ciriliaation  and  the  derelopmoit  uf  61 
inetitntiona.  Abaolnte  predeetinatioo  leada  directly  lo  iodnii 
apathy  and  eocial  Etagnation.  The  leo^mtion  of  the  pten^  < 
the  Koran  aa  the  only  foondatian  of  Modem  lav,  Lhongfa  it  ku  1 
many  infltanooe  given  a  check  to  oppreanon  by  the  realrirJq 
which  it  impoies  on  the  exerdae  of  artatrary  pawn,  hu  %-. 
become  an  evil  by  fettering  nilere  in  their  eflbrta  to  pmrn'^i  a 
adranee  of  dviliaation  and  effect  deniable  Kefbnns.  Tlii  a  tl 
great  difficulty  which  Mahmond  had  to  contend  with,  uij  vL 
now  etoge  the  pragreeaive  tendendes  of  his  Kin.      Befbm  anil  11 


eible,  onea  in  Uk  ecnrse  of  a  peraon'i  lifb.  Qood  worka  are  much 
dwelt  npon ;  without  them,  prayer  and  bating,  thoagh  they  may 
advance  the  worahipper  to  the  porlab  of  paradiBC,  will  not  obtain 
him  admiidon.  CiicomdHon  wse  an  A«bian  cnitom,  which  Mo- 
hammed retuned,  probably  because  it  was  also  practised  by  the 
Jews.  Polygamy  bad  existed  in  the  Bast  from  time  immemorial ; 
the  pruphet  mer«ty  r^ulaled  it,  rtetricting  tho  nnmbei  of  wives 
which  ■  Moslem  may  legally  have  to  four.  Murder,  adultery, 
peijary,  and  hise  witness,  are  enumerated  in  the  Koran  ae  deadly 
dns ;  and  usury,  gaming,  and  the  use  of  wbe  and  pork,  are  prohi- 
bited in  strict  terms.  Creditors  are  also  fbrliidden  to  imprison 
their  debtors  or  make  slaves  of  them. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  inflneaoe  of  these  doctrines  and 
precepts  on  the  character  of  the  people  among  whom  they  hare 
for  centnries  been  received.  Looking  at  its  effecta  from  the 
lofty  point  of  view  occupied  by  the  Christian  and  the  friend  of 
Bodal  prognai,   the  mission  of  Mohammed  appears  to  be  accom- 


e  risk  of  being  dethnool  u  1 


delity  are  quonymoos  te 
and  a  reforming  Saltan  r 
apostate  from  the  faith  of  Islam. 

Widiout  a  change  in  the  natjonal  bitb,  the  pit«r^  of  :l 
Moiiammedan  nations  must  be  very  slow,  leaving  them  ajvav^  ra 
fkr  behind  those  of  Western  Borope.  Whether  a  rrii{p<«9  mi 
mation  ie  posdble,  would  be  an  intertstiug  nbjeet  for  investi^ : 
To  external  influences  they  have  hitherto  been  inaoeosibls,  am  \. 
experience  of  our  missicnaries  seems  to  shew  that  the  gut  Ail: 
must  oome  from  within ;  that  some  point  must  be  f'nnd  id  l: 
Moslem  creed  itself  whereon  to  plant  the  lever  of  progroM.  lu.- 
ism  is  not  withont  ita  eecU ;  the  Shiitea,  one  of  the  tw..  on 
diviuoni,  reject  the  traditions,  and  are  more  tolannt  and  SNn 
than  the  Sonniles,  or  orthodci  believers.  AnKmg  ifa«!e  .'. 
poesible  that  some  Moslem  Luther  may  arise  to  refiirm  the  Jft-ks 
medan  cfaorch,  and  give  a  new  mding  to  the  Kiwan ;  cAe  il: 
it  would  be  more  nsceptible  lo  the  inflnoioe  of  Chrialianit;.       1 
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^i^w,  the  holf  citf  of  KiU8i>,  and  uiiu«nt  mpital  of  her  CKtre,  is 
1  of  the  most  consideisble  dties  in  Europe ;  for,  though  ita  popn- 
ioa  is  lew  thui  that  of  St.  Feterabarg,  its  mpBrfidol  extent  is 
>ch  gre&ter.  Its  drcumfereace  is  geaetallj  stated  >t  iveDt;-GTa 
i  K  half  Bogliab  miles ;  but  &  Ui^  portion  of  this  space  is 
copied  bj  gudeni,  parki,  promenkdea,  and  open  Gelds  far  milituy 
iTciaes  mai  &ire.  The  gardena  bcloDging  lo  (he  muiuoDi  oF 
!  &ristocncy  an  Tei;  beautiful,  and  lilJd  out  vith  much  taate ; 
',  these  and  the  parka  and  the  public  gardens  add  much 
m  of  the  dty,  but  in  winter  their  aspect  i»  cheer- 
■  in  tha  extreme.  Hoecow  preeente  n  fine  anil  somewhat  oriental 
pear&noe  fma  a  little  distance,  especiallj  in  the  summer,  irhea 
i  Kil<led  cupolas  of  the  numerous  churches  are  relieved  bf  the 
iaaeH  of  green  trees  among  which  the;  rise.  The  cupolas  are  of  a 
ilbous    form,  like  those  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  and  are 


The  Kremlin,  the  a 
eDiperora,  givsj  its  nam 
fluiTounded  by  immenu 
gates.     Besides  the  old  a 


gnt  palace   and   citadel  of  tbe    Ennian 

I  the  central  quo^k  of  the  city,  which  is 

Due  walls,  with  Mttlements,  towers,  and 

ew  palace,  this  quan 


imperial  museum,  the  arsenal,  the  treasury,  the  palace  of  the 
patriarch,  and  thirty-two  churches.  Tbe  old  pslace  was  built  lu 
1367,  but  only  a  portion  remains,  which  the  present  emperor  has 
had  completely  Tepaire<l  and  re-deoorated,  and  furnished  iu  the 
styl;  of  lh.1  period  when  it  was  first  erected.  The  new  piUaoe  was 
first  bailt  in  1743 ;  and  luTing  been  destroyed  in  the  great  eon- 
llagratjon  of  1812,  it  was  rebuilt  (bur  years  later  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  Tliis  building,  howerer,  was  pnlled  down  by  order  of 
Nicholas,  who  has  had  a  new  palace  of  remarkable  extent  and 
magnificence  bnilt  oppoute  the  old  palace,  which  is  to  be  inoor- 
porated  with  it.     The  treasury,  which  is  attached  to  the  Tomeseu- 


wrered  with  tin,  which,  when  not  gilded,  is  painted  green ;  It  is 
>he  form  of  these  cupolas,  and  the  numerous  towers  and  minaretji,' 
which  give  the  tuty  its  peculiar  appearance. 

i  oonflagiatjim  of  1812,  with  the  subsaiiuent 
jiroTement  of  tbe  city,  has  so  altered  its  appear, 
tnce,  that  the  deaeriptions  published  preriouslj  to  that  epoch  are  no 
lohger  oorraot.  "  The  extraordinary  mixture  and  contrast  of  mag- 
nificent palaces  and  petty  hula,  so  nflen  notioed  by  foreigner," 
gays  Dr.  Lyall,  "  though  slill  oocnrring  in  a  few  places,  no  longer 
strikes  the  eye  as  formerly  j  Moscow  is  daily  losing  its  Asiatic 
featuree,  and  asaaming  the  appearance  of  the  capitals  of  Western 
Europe.  Happily  for  the  lover  of  venerable  antiquity,  tbe  Kremlin, 
which  suffered  oompaiatiTely  little,  notwithstanding  the  attempts 
of  the  French  to  blow  it  up,  retains  unimpaired  its  ancient 
iTtegalan^  tod 


skoi  Convent,  contuns  the  erowns,  sceptns,  arms,  and  drinking 
vessels,  of  the  grand  dukes  and  emperors,  the  value  of  which  Is 
said  to  exceed  that  of  the  ooUeetion  in  the  Jewel  Oflice  of  the  Tower 
of  London.  In  (he  church  of  (he  same  eonven(  a  great  number  of 
empreeaes  and  grand  ducbesses  are  interred.  The  principaLcharches 
of  the  Kremlin  quarter  are  that  of  the  Assumption,  where  the 
emperors  are  crowned  and  anointed,  esteemed  (he  most  splendid  in 
Uoscow;  St.  Michael's,  which  containstbetomlia  of  thegranddukes 
and  cxan  from  the  time  when  Moscow  became  the  capital  of  the 
empire  till  (he  dea(h  of  Peter  the  Qreat ;  that  of  (he  Annunoiation, 
which  is  considered  by  some  to  excel  all  tbe  rest  in  architectural 
beauty,  though  smaller  than  tbe  preceding ;  and  that  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, remarkable  only  for  Its  antjquity,  having  been  built  in 
1328.  After  the  palaces  and  churches,  tbe  moet  striking  otgeot  in 
the  Kremlin  quarter  is  the  Ivauovskaja  belfry,  at  (be  bottom  of 
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which  is  the  great  bell,  said  to  he  the  largest  in  the  world,  contain- 
ing the  enormous  quantity  of  S60, 000  lbs.  of  metal.  This  tower  was 
destroyed  by  an  explosion  in  1812,  but  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  same 
style,  and  is  much  adimred  for  its  height  and  architectural  beauty. 

The  Khitai-gorod,^Bo  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  towers  and 
giites,  is  the  trading  quarter  of  Moscow,  and  contains  the  bazaars 
and  principal  shops,  besides  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  manufiic- 
torles,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  distilleries,  paper  mills,  etc.,  most 
of  which  are  under  the  superintendence  of  foreigners,  chiefly 
English,  Germans;  and  French.  The  chief  public  buildings  in  this 
quarter  are  the  municipal  hall,  a  very  handsome  edifice,  and  the 
printing-office  of  the  holy  synod,  which  contains  thirty  presses  for 
printing  theological  works  in  Sclavonian,  and  educational  books  in 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German,  for  the  schools  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  synod.  In  the  Khitai-gorod  is  the  monument  erected  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  honour  of  Minin  and  Fogarski, 
who  delivered  Russia  from  foreign  domination  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  placed  Michael  Romanoff,  the  first  monarch  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  on  the  throne.  It  consists  of  bronze  statues  of 
the  two  patriots,  fourteen  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal  of  red  granite, 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  and  was  executed  by  Martos,  an  eminent 
Russian  artist. 

The  Beloi-gorod,  the  third  great  division  of  the  city,  surrounds 
the  Kremlin  and  the  Khitai-gorod,  except  on  the  south,  on  which 
side  the  river  Moskwa  flows  ;  and  contains  the  principal  public 
offices,  the  university,  the  governor's  palace,  a  number  of  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  the  palaces  of  many  of  the  nobility,  who 
make  Moscow  their  winter  residence.  None  of  the  public  offices 
are  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty  ;  but  the  palace  of  the 
governor  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  and  occupies  a  fine  elevated 
situation.  The  palace  of  General  Apraxin  exceeds  in  length  every 
other  private  edifice  in  Moscow  ;  but  that  of  Pashkoff  is  considered 
the  finest  specimen  of  architecture.  Surrounding  the -three  quarters 
described,  and  extending  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  the  . 
Zemlianoi-gorod,  containing  the  depots  of  the  commissariat  and  the 
imperial  distilleries,  the  Imperial  Phihuithropic  Society,  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Academy,  which  has  a  good  anatomical  museum,  and  a 
fine  collection  of  stufied  animals,  fossils,  and  minerals  ;  and  the 
church  and  monastery  of  St.  Anne,  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice, 
with  a  very  splendid  interior.  This  quarter  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  a  rampart  of  earth,  which  no  longer  exists,  the  space 
being  now  planted  with  trees,  so  as  to  form  a  promenade  entirely 
round  the  city,  like  the  Boulevards  of  Paris. 

The  suburbs  of  Moscow  form  an  irregular  polygon,  completely 
surrounding  the  Zemlianoi-gorod,  on  both  sides  of  the  Moskwa. 
Some  parts  consist  of  streets  and  lanes,  in  which  superb  mansions 
alternate  with  wretdied  hovels,  while  others  are  like  villages, 
separated  from  each  other  by  market-gardens,  meadows,  and  even 
corn-fields.  In  the  suburbs  are  the  noble  hospital,  founded  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  by  Prince  Galitzin,  and  named  after  him  ; 
the  extensive  and  magnificent  hospital,  in  the  Grecian  style  of 
architecture,  founded  in  1810  by  Count  Sheremetoff ;  the  military 
hospital,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great ;  the  splendid  barracks,  built 
for  a  palace  by  Catherine  II.,  and  converted  to  its  present  purpose 
by  the  Emperor  Paul ;  and  a  number  of  chnrchtt  and  monasteries, 
some  of  which  are  worthy  the  attention  of  travellers.  The  aspara- 
gus, grown  in  the  suburban  gardens,  is  celebrated  all  over  Russia 
for  its  size  and  superior  flavour. 

The  manufactures  of  Moeoow  have  made  considerable  prt>gre88 
during  the  last  fifly  years.  In  1808,  the  number  of  large  manu- 
factories  of  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  silk,  and  leather  goods,  hats, 
paper,  porcelain,  and  earthenware  in  the  province,  most  of  them  In 
the  capital,  was  394,  which,  in  1880,  had  increased  to  730.  It  is 
also  a  place  of  great  trade,  and,  indeed,  may  be  called  the  centre  of 
the  inland  trade  of  the  empire,  as  St.  Petersburg  is  of  the  maritime 
trade.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  is  estimated  at  five  millions 
of  roubles,  or  about  £750,000.  The  population  of  Moscow  is 
stated  in  the  most  recent  accounts  at  360,000. 

The  amusements  of  Moscow  are  not  numerous.  The  principal 
theatre  is  a  vast  edifice,  but  very  inferior,  both  in  internal  decora- 
tion and  the  character  of  the  performancea,  to  the  imperial  theatre 
at  St.  Petersburg.  A  tenth  of  the  proceeds  is  appropriated  to  the 
8upi>ort  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  founded  by  Catherine  II.  in  the 


year  1762.  Concerts  are  given  occasionally,  bat  the  chief  Te»-n . 
the  aristocracy  in  the  winter  is  the  Assembly  Booma,  where  i«& 
are  given  every  Tuesday  evening,  from  October  to  May,  in  a  *.<| 
saloon,  with  an  alcoved  ceiling,  supported  by  a  eolonnaxie  fi  <  •! 
rinthian  pillars,  of  white  scagliola.  Only  memben  of  the  fr.f*L'  i 
have  the  eiUritf  the  annual  subscription  being  far  gentleoks  ir^ 
roubles,  married  ladies  twenty-five  roubles,  and  nnmarried  l-.^ 
ten  roubles.  Fdtes  are  iaometimes  given  at  the  Pronia  Gsnla^ 
with  music,  and  an  illumination  at  night.  For  the  humbler  Hx^rt 
there  are  low  places  of  amusement,  where  the  oitertauimfati  r- 
sist  of  singing  and  dancing,  the  performers  being  ge&erallj  -i  Yy\ 
gipsy  race. 

According  to  Russian  tradition,  Moscow  derives  its  naise  fr« 
Meshech,  the  son  of  Japheth,  and  grandson  of  the  aotedi*iTa 
patriarch,  Noah,  who  settled  on  the  spot  shortly  after  the  ^t^ 
Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  .period,  this  idea  was  ..; 
tenanced  by  the  best  biblical  commentators ;  and  a  Jewisb  ra^ 
about  half  a  century  ago,  made  this  application  of  tiie  passa^  - 
*'  Woe  is  me,  that  I  sojourn  in  Meshech !"     In  oooseqnenoe  cf  Li-^ 
it  is  said  that  the  prayer  for  the  emperor,  which,  up  to  that  ptn .: 
had  been  read  in  the  synagogue,  has  been  omitted,  exc«|«  i  i^^t 
some  Christian,   supposed  to   be  acquainted  with    Hebrew,  },^ 
happened  to  be  present.     According  to  more  reliable  acoDont^.  *lj 
city  was  founded  by  the  Grand  Duke  George  in  1147,  and  aikr:ij 
and  improved  by  his  son  Andrew.     It  did  not  beoome  the  capiti 
however,  until  1328,  when  the  Grand  Duke  Itui  transfem>:  ;V 
seat  of  government  from  Vladimir  to  the  riedng  city  of  the  Mid.* 
At  this  time,  however,  and  long  afterwards,  the  city  did  not  era. 
beyond  the  Kremlin  quarter,  which  became  as  mnch  an  ob;e(t  i 
veneration  to  the  Muscovites  as  Mecca  to  the  followers  of  Mahonarl 
The  capital  has  always  been  regarded  with  this  mingled  adnirt:  ^ 
and  reverence :    "Who  can  resist  God  and  the  great  NoTgi*oii 
was  a  common  saying  when  that  city  was  the  capital ;  and  vir 
the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Kie^   that  p]aw«  >% 
r^arded  as  'Hhe  holy  dty,"  and  the  ''mother  of  all  the  Rcirii! 
cities."    Hence  Moscow  has  also  been  called  "  The  Holy  aty/  :>r  l 
more  fiuniliarly,  *' Mother  Moscow,*'  or  sometimes  "Stone  Mojav.' 
because  the  prindpal  buildings  are  of  that  material,  whidi  k  nr* 
the  case  in  Russia,  where^  except  in  the  large  iowIll^  eveo  t^ 
churches  are  built  of  wood.       , 

The  history  of  Moscow  embraces  tl&e  nsnal  setiee  of  fires,  \^\ 
lenoes,  fiunines,  and  tumults^  common  to  most  of  the  great  f  itir« 
Europe.      In  the  reign  of  Boris  it  was  desolated  hy  a  hsSs^  - 
severe,  that  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  cannibaliAn  ;  sad  . 
city,  except  Constantinople,  ha^  been  so  often  deraiAated  bj  ir^ 
These  have  been  mainly  owing,  as  in  the  case   of  the  Tarki'': 
capital,  to  the  general  use  of  wood  in  the  oosstmcfekii  of  dw^llii: 
houses,  great  numbers  of  which  arc  still  built  of  that  mawrai 
The  tremendous  conflagration  of  1812,  the  effeeta  of  whii^  \l*m 
been  already  noticed,  constitutes  an  important  epoch  in  the  liictifT 
of  Moscow,  and  is  so  used  by  the  inhabitants  in  their  calcnUtifiL 
With  the  importance  of  that  event  the  Rnmuw  are  ao  fallr  a 
pressed,  that  the  25th  of  December  has  been  made  a  day  ef  tfaaaii 
givmg  for  ''  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  and  the  Russian  ei&isn 
from  the  invasion  of  the  Trench  and  twenty  other  natioas  ▼!- 
came  with  them." 

Out  of  Russia,  the  belief  is  general  that  the  oonflagratioa,  vhi^ 
destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  dty,  was  the  work  of  the  Roswis 
themselves^  and  that  it  was  oidered  hy  Ooant  Bost^Mhia,  ti> 
governor  of  Moscow,  in  order  to  deprive  the  iiiTaders  of  witts 
quarters,  and  compel  them  to  retreat  in  that  indeBsent  sea»r« 
The  disastrous  consequences  to  the  Frendi  are  too  well  kn^^vi  t 
need  relating  here ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  sappoae  that  they  vi^ 
have  destroyed  a  city,   upon  their  poasesdon  of  which  all  tlh:r 
hopes  of  success  depended.     But  in  Rnasia  the  bdief  is  general  tKv 
the  destruction  of  the  city  was  the  woA  of  the  invadeit;  ^ 
much  indignation  is  manifested  on  the  expression  of  a  euetnn 
opinion.     That  it  is  still  attributed  to  the  French   »  ytM}^ 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  Alexander  charged  them  with  it  at  th*  ti-» 
as  a  means  of  exciting  the  passions  of  the  army  and  peophMcis^ 
them ;  and  to  avow  the  truth  now  would  be  hardly  decent.    C«« 
Rostopschin  would  never  acknowledge  that  he  was  the  ast^' 
the  fire,  and  published  a  pamphlet  in  1823,  in  wludh  he  pcMti^. 
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th»t  it  was  the  result  of  his  orders.  The  truth,  howeyer, 
be  knoini  to  many  of  the  upper  claases,  though  policy  has 
it'ed  its  oonoealment ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  allusions  in  the 
of  Russian  authors  which  leaye  little  room  for  doubt. 
imzin,  the  historian  and  poet,  has  a  tolerably  plain  avowal  of 
in  a  poem  which  has  been  thus  translated  by  Dr.  Bowring, 
* '  Russian  Anthology  :'* — 

"  Proud  city !  Soveroign  Mother  thou 
Of  all  Sclavonian  cities  now ; 
Work  of  seven  ages ! — beauty  once 
And  glory  were  around  thee  spread ; 


Toil-gathered  riches  blessed  thy  sons, 
And  splendid  temples  crowned  thy  head ; 
Our  monarchs  in  thy  bosom  lie, 
With  sainted  dust  that  cannot  die. 

Farewell!  farewell!    Thy  children's  hands 
Have  seized  the  all-destroying.brands. 
To  whelm  in  ashes  all  thy  pride. 
Blaze !  blaze !  thy  guilt  in  flames  be  lost, 
And  heaven  and  earth  be  satisfied 
With  thee,  the  nation's  holocaust ! 
The  foe  of  peace  shall  find  in  thee 
The  ruined  tomb  of  victory." 


THE    SEAL. 


pH    tbe  exeeption  of  the  whales  and  their  allies,  the  seals, 

tiu^w,  at  fint  sight  exhibit  a  greater  departure  from  our  ordinary 

ftk  of  beattt  than  any  other  mammalia.    Although  still  undoubtedly 

Bdrupeds,  their  legs  are  so  completely  enclosed  within  the  skin  of 

e  body,  that  nothing  but  the  feet  project,  and  of  these,  the  toes 

B  niuted  by  skin,  so  as  to  form  fins  .or  paddles,  adapted  almost 

lely  for  the  propulsion  of  the  animal  through  the  water.     The 

otion   ef  the  hind  legs,  too,  is  very  singular:  they  are  turned 

mpletely  backwards,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  broad  double<-tail  fin, 

try  similar,  both  in  appearance  and  action,  to  the  tail  fin  of  the 

hale.  "  But  in  these,  as  in  the  fore  feet,  all  the  parts  existing  in 

te  most  perfect  quadrupeds  are  to  be  recognised ;  whilst  the  tail 

the  whale  ia  really  a  fin,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 

ke  hinder  extremities.     As  might  be  supposed  from  the  form  of 

le  limbs^  the  seals  are  by  no  means  at  home  on  dry  land ;  when 

at   of    the  water  they  flounder   about  iii  rather  an  av^kward 

manner,    by  a  wriggling  action  of  the  belly  assisted  by  the  fore 

aws.      But  in  the  water  the  fish-like  form  of  their  bodies  and 

i&eir   powerfal  paddles  render  them  very  active ;  and  in  this,  their 

Ative  element,  they  swim  and  dive  with  great  rapidity,  in  pursuit 

f  the  fishes  and  other  marine  animals  which  constitute  their 

;eneral  food. 

The  common  seal  {Phoca  vitulina)^  which  is  found  in  most  seas, 
tut  is  especially  plentiful  on  the  Arctic  coasts,  is  of  a  yellowish-gray 
olour,  usually  covered  with  dusky  or  blackish  spots.  Its  usual 
eagth  ia  about  three  feet,  but  it  sometimes  measures  as  much  as 
ive  or  six.  It  has  a  rounded  head,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a 
log,  whence  it  has  obtain^  the  name  of  *'  the  sea-dog."  The  eyes 
kre  rery  large,  soft,  and  black,  giving  it  a  most  intelligent  expression 
•f  countenance ;  it  has  no  external  ears,  but  the  orifices  are  fur- 
lished  with  a  valve,  which  the  animal  can  close  when  under  water, 
o  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  that  fiuid.  These  animals  are 
iommon  on  some  parts  of  the  British  coast,  but  on  the  coast  of  Green- 
and  they  exist  in  innumerable  herds,  in  spite  of  the  destructive 
rarfare  that  has  been  waged  against  them  for  ages,  both  by  the 
lative  Esquimaux  and  by  Europeans.  To  the  latter  the  tecU-JisKery, 
ts  it  is  termed,  furnishes  only  two  products,  oU  and  fur ;  but  so 
ndispensable  is  the  seal  to  the  very  existence  of  the  GreenlanUer, 
.hat  it  has  been  said  that  the  sea  is  his  field  and  the  seal-fishery 
lis  harvest.  The  skin  of  the  seal,  when  deprived  of  the  long 
ind  rather  coarse  hair  which  forms  its  outer  coat,  furnishes  a  soft 
lowny  fur  of  a  light  brown  or  fawn  colour,  which  was  formerly  in 
.considerable  repute  in  England  for  making  caps,  great-coat  collars, 
(vaistcoats,  slippers,  and  similar  articles  of  winter  comfort ;  but  it 
provides  the  Qreenlander  with  the  whole  of  his  clothing ;  and  to  a 
people  who  depend  so  much  on  a  seafitring  life  for  their  subsistence, 
its  capability  of  resisting  water  is  not  one  of  its  least  desirable 
[jualities.  The  oil,  which  is  used  in  Europe  only  for  burning  in 
lamps,  not  merely  serves  this  purpose  amongst  the  Esquimaux  of 
Qreenland,  but  is  also  employed  by  them  for  heating  their  winter 
Iwellings,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  European  tastes,  it 
likewise  forms  one  of  their  favourite  beverages.  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
bowever,  in  speaking  of  the  oil,  says,  that  *  *  when  extracted  before 
putrefaction  has  commenced,  it  is  beautifully  transparent,  free 
from  smell,  and  not  unpleasant  in  its  taste." 

But  every  part  of  the  seal  is  of  importance  to  these  people.  The 
iVm  not  only  furnishes  them  with  the  warm  clothing  so  necessary 
n  their  climate,  but  provides  their  boats  and  tents  with  a  water- 
[>roof  coveringi  and  when  tanned  forms  a  strong  and  serviceable 


leather  for  their  shoes.  The  intestines  are  used  to  form  windows, 
curtains  for  the  front  of  their  tents,  summer  clothing,  shirts,  and  a 
number  of  other  articles ;  the  sinews  funush  them  with  thi'eads  to 
sew  them  together ;  the  bones  are  used  as  tools  and  for  the  heads  of 
spears;  and  the  flesh  forms  their  most  important  article  of  food. 
This  is  said  to  be  far  more  palatable  than  that  of  the  whale,  and 
the  fried  liver  is  said  by  Scoresby  to  be  esteemed  even  by  Europeans 
'*  as  an  agreeable  dish." 

In  fine  weather  the  seals  are  very  fond  of  basking  in  the  sun  ; 
and  vast  herds  of  them  are  often  seen  thus  engaged  upon  the  field- 
xce.  In  these  situations,  which  are  called  "seal  meadows,"  the 
hunters  endeavour  to  surprise  them  while  sleeping,  eo  as  to  inter- 
cept their  attempted  retreat  into  the  water,  to  which,  as  an  asylum, 
they  always  direct  their  course  when  alarmed.  They  are  generally 
destroyed  by  knocldng  them  on  the  nose  with  clubs,  a  single  blow 
being  sufficient  to  despatch  them.  The  European  seal-fishery  has 
been  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  ships  sent  out  every  spring  from 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  ;  and  some  of  these  have  captured  as  many 
as  four  or  five  thousand  in  one  voyage.  The  whalers,  also^  fre- 
quently take  to  sealing,  probably  to  make  up  for  bad  success  in 
their  regular  occupation. 

In  their  character  seals  exhibit  many  amiable  points.  They  are 
affectionate  to  their  young ;  and  the  latter,  in  return,  are  said  to 
be  most  dutifully  obedient  to  their  parents  ;  and  the  males  fight 
valorously  in  defence  of  their  wives  and  families.  In  confinement, 
especially  when  taken  young,  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  then 
exhibit  much  of  the  attachment  of  a  dog  for  their  master. 

There  are  many  other  species  of  seals,  all  inhabiting  the  seas  of 
different  parts  of  the  world,  but  delighting  principally  in  the  coasts 
of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions.  Some,  indeed,  are  found  in 
hotter  climates  ;  and  one,  the  Monk  Seal  {Phoca  monachus),  repre- 
sented in  our  illustration,  is  tolerably  numerous  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  in  form  to  the  common 
seal ;  but  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  destitute  of  cU&ws,  and  the 
animal  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet.  This 
seal  is  often  carried  about  the  continent  of  Europe  in  shows,  and 
some  extraordinary  accounts  are  given  of  its  docility ;  thus  it  has 
been  said  to  pronounce  words  ;  and  Aldrovand  describes  a  speci- 
men, probably  of  this  species,  which  had  been  taught  to  utter  a  cry 
of  pleasure  whenever  the  name  of  a  Christian  prince  was  mentioned, 
but  to  remain  perfectly  still  when  the  Grand  Turk,  then  the  terror 
of  Europe,  was  named. 

The  largest  of  the  northern  species  is  the  Morse  or  Walrus  {Tn- 
chechiu  rormanU),  which  is  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  as  thick  in  the  body  as  an  ox.  The  most  striking 
peculiarity  of  this  animal  consists  in  a  pair  of  formidable  tusks, 
which  hang  down  from  the  angles  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  of  great 
service  to  him  in  raising  his  unwieldy  body  out  of  the  water,  when 
he  wishes  to  rest  upon  the  ice  or  rocks  of  his  Arctic  abode.  The 
walrus  appears  to  feed,  at  all  events  in  part,  upon  seaweeds  ;  and 
a  specimen,  which  lived  for  some  time  at  St.  Petersburg,  was 
nourished  on  a  sort  of  vegetable  broth,  of  which  carrots  and  other 
succulent  roots  formed  an  important  part.  The  tusks  of  this  ani- 
mal furnish  excellent  ivpry  ;  and  the  subcutaneous  fiit  or  blubber 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  oil  ;  but  the  qualities  of  the  meat  are 
not  so  well  ascertained,  some  voyagers  describing  it  as  excellent 
eating,  when  the  prejudice  arising  from  its  dark  colour  had  been 
overcome,  while  others  have  declared  it  to  be  so  bad  that  even  the 
dogs  reject  it  with  disgust.     The  walrus,  which  is  also  called  the 
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Set-hone,  Dcciuonally  wuiilers  la  s  ooDsiderable  'ligtuice  from  ila  masBacre  wu  an  indiacriiniiiAle — the  motheiE  Iwins  Ultd  Win 

■conrtonied  li»imto ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Pleming,  a  specimen  was  the  young  irere  able  to  shift  for  Ouaaaeha — Uwt  Ihe  laaiij 

■hot  in  Deoembet,  1817,  on  the  coMt  of  Harris,  in  the  Hebriilei.  becaine  nearlj  extinct. 

One  of  the  southern  seals,  called  the  Fur  Seal,  jiai-  trcdlaice  Of  the  other  apedes  inhahi^ng  the  Sontbem  Oeeui,  BeTeral  iiaa 

(Aittootphalui  FaUiandictu),  famishea  by  br  the  greater  portion  a  considerHble  qiie.     One  of  the  most  dngular  is  tlia  IcooiiK  Sa| 


TBM  KOKK  SKiL  (fHOCA   MOKAIDDS). 

of  the  article  known  in  Europe  as  seaVs-skin.     This  speriee  was  or  Sel  Elephant  {Uoniiiga  tttpkantina),  the  male  of  whiet  in  • 

formerly  very  common  on  the  ehona  of  tbe  islands  of  the  Southern  curious  appendage  to  the  nose,  reBembling  a  ptoboaeiB,  uf  ibtil  < 

0«an,  especially  about  the  PnlUand  Islands,  boia  which  it!  came  foot  in  length.     This  ceal,  which  lives  in  Urge  bcnin  an  tbe  A-f" 

is  deriTed.     Bnt  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  the  avarice  of  of  the  ialauds  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  often  fiTe-and-tmli  ' 

Enropoju  destroyed  as  many  as  three  hundred  and  twenty  Ihon-  thirty  feel  long  ;  and  as  its  fitt  fomishea  »  luge  qnanlitf  of  "* 

sand  of  those  animals  ;   thus  defeating  its  own  object :   for  the  excellent  oil,  its  pnrsnit  bas  become  of  gre«t  intportaace.  J 
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FKANCOIS    ARAGO. 

Prifcois  DoainQDl  Araqo,  the  eminent  ustronDmer,  wm  liorn  on  On  leiTing  the  Poljteduiio,  he  rectiTed  lui  appointuMat  at  tW 

(he  2ath  February,  1786,  at  Estogel,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pjreni**.  obserralorj  of  Ptuii,  and  was  ahortly  ttflerwards  Auod&ted  wUb 

His  fcther  w»«  a  small  proprietor,   owning  some  vineyatda  snd  M.  fliot,  in  the  operation  of  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridiaa  in 

oliTO  grov«  in   that   commnue,   the  proceeda   of  which  scmcely  Spain.     The  operation  was  one  of  toil  and  diffirultj',  for  ha  had  to 

aaffioBd  to  maintain  liia  numerona  family.     But  removing  to  Per-  iravel  on  foot  through  the  monnlAina  which  divide  tlie  provinces  of 

pigAui  at  the  Kerolution,  he  dUtJngnished  himself  by  hia  public  Valencia  and  Catalonia  from  that  of  Arragou;  but  youth  and  a 

spirit,  and  was  enabled   to  plac5  hia  bdu  in  a  good  school  at  robust  constitution  enabled  him  to  awmount  every  utetad*.   While 


rouloHse.      The  yoath   Lad   already  given   evidence   of  superior  engaged  in  his  measuremcnla,  war  eomracnced  between  France  and 

abilities,  and  on  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate  for  pupilage  at  Spain,  and  the  monntdneers,  whose  ignorance  incapacitated  tliem 

the  Folylechnic  School,  bis  first  answer  so  aatoniahed  the  eiaminer  from  appreciating  young  Arago'a  BcientiGc  labours,  attempted  to 

that  he  sent  him  to  Faria  at  once,  with  a  complimentary  ncom-  seise  him,  allegiug  that  he  made  fires  in  the  monntaina  to  direct 

mendntion.  At  the  Polytechnic  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  the  movements  of  the  French  troops.      He  found  means,  however, 

ind  gave  the  first  public  evidence  of  his  republican  tendencies  by  re-  to  reach  the  coast  in  disguise,  b^t  being  unable  to  get  away,  he 

Tuaing  to  sabaeiibe  his  adhedon  to  the  constntntioD  of  the  empire,  retraced  bis  steps,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
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authorities,  who  put  him  in  prison  for  safety,  but  not  till  he  had 
been  wounded  and  narrowly  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  a  furious 
mob.  By  the  connivance  of  the  captain -general  of  the  province,  he 
escaped  from  prison  after  a  brief  incarceration,  and  embarked  in  a 
fishing-boat  for  Algiers,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  vessel  bound  for 
Marseilles.  In  this  hope  he  was  not  disappointed,  and  was  within 
sight  of  that  port,  when  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked  was 
captured  by  a  Spanish  privateer  and  taken  into  Rosas.  The 
authorities  there  seem  to  have  desired  some  pretext  for  confiscating 
the  vessel,  and  confined  Arago  in  a  dark  and  dirty  cell,  alleging 
that  lie  was  a  refugee  Spaniard ;  for  the  vessel  in  which  he  had 
embarked  was  an  Algerine  one,  in  which  the  Dey  had  sent  two 
lions  as  presents  for  the  emperor.  One  of  these  had  died  on  the 
voyi^e,  and  Arago  found  means  to  forward  a  letter  to  the  Dey, 
informing  him  of  the  sei2ure  of  the  vessel,  and  that  the  animal  in 
question  had  been  starved  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Dey  was  terribly 
enraged,  and  addressed  an  angry  letter  to  the  Spanbh  government, 
demanding  compensation  for  the  seizure  of  the  vessel,  and  threaten- 
ing war  in  the  case  of  refusal.  This  led  to  the  surrender  of  the 
ship  and  the  liberation  of  Arago,  who  proceeded  on  his  voyage  in 
her ;  but  the  crew  were  incompetent  to  the  navigation,  and  losing 
their  reckoning,  landed  him  at  Bougie,  on  the  Algerian  coast. 
From  thence  he  travelled  on  foot  to  Algiers,  disguised  as  an  Arab, 
and  on  his  arrival  found  the  Dey  dead,  and  the  city  in  an  uproar, 
occasioned  by  a  conflict  between  two  claimants  to  the  'succession. 
One  of  these  was  killed,  and  his  victorious  rival  demanded  payment 
from  France  of  a  ))retended  debt,  imprisoning  as  a  guarantee  every 
Frenchman  in  Algeria. 

After  enduring  manv  hardships,  Arago  obtained  his  liberation; 
and  having  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  a  British  cruiser,  at  length 
reached  Marseilles.  He  immediately  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute.  Now  commenced  his  long 
and  glorious  career  of  scientific  discovery.  To  mention  all  that  he 
has  done  in  this  way  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  His  determina- 
tion of  the  diameters  of  planets,  afterwards  adopted  by- Laplace; 
the  discovery  of  coloured  polarisation,  and  that  of  magnetism  by 
rotation,  which  gained  for  him  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society,  would  alone  sufiice  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  among 
the  scientific  geniuses  of  the  age.  In  a  few  years  he  became  a 
member  of  every  great  scientific  society  in  Europe.  He  visited 
England,  and  received  the  honorary  citizenship  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow ;  and  in  his  own  country  he  won  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
all  classes,  and  of  men  of  all  shades  of  political  belief.  His  lectures 
on  astronomy  were  invariably  attended  by  crowded  audiences ;  and 
the  Uoges  which,  after  his  elevation  to  the  post  of  secretary  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  it  became  his  duty  to  compose  on  the  decease 
of  any  of  its  members,  were  superior  to  any  that  had  appeared 
before. 

The  political  opinions  of  which  the  eminent  academician  had 
given  evidence  in  his  youth  underwent  no  modification  in  mature 
years,  though  he  never  took  so  active  a  part  in  politics  as  his 
brother  Etienne.  His  sympathies  were  always  with  the  people; 
and  when  the  revolution  of  1830  broke  out,  and  the  streets  of 
Paris  were  red  with  blood,  he  went  to  Marshal  Marmont,  with 
whom  he  was  on  intimate  terms,  and  besought  him  to  seise  the 
opportunity  of  redeeming  his  reputation  from  the  stains  of  1814, 
by  resigning  the  command  of  the  army,  and  thus  staying  the  further 
effusion  of  blood.  The  marshal  was  deeply  affected,  but  seemed  to 
feel  that  such  a  step  would  subject  him  to  the  stigma  of  a  double 
treason ;  his  position  was  a  painful  one,  he  said,  but  he  must  do 
his  duty  to  the  king.  Arago  left  his  presence  with  regret ;  but  the 
firmness  of  the  marshal  only  retarded,  without  preventing,  the 
downfall  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  In  the 
elections  which  followed  the  revolution,  Arago  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent  the  department  of  the  Pyrenfes  Orientates  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  joined  the  party  of  the  extreme  left,  that  of  the 
ultra-liberals  and  republicans. 

Two  years  later,  when  the  barricades  were  again  raised  by  the 
Parisians,  he  was  one  of  those  leaders  of  the  opposition  who 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Lafitte,  and,  believing  the  insurrection 
triumphant,  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  Louis  Philippe, 
to  dictate  to  him  the  terms  on  which  he  would  be  allowed  to  retain 
the  s-jyereignty  ol  France.    But  by  the  time  the  deputi^tion  reached 


the  royal  presence,  the  insurgents  had  been  driven  Xnuk  iip«tig 
Faubourg  St.  Astoine ;  and  they  judged  it  prodent  to  confine  t^! 
mission  to  urging  upon  the  king  the  policy  of  making  Bomt  t>4^ 
cessions  to  the  people,  and  extending  his  clemency  to  those  vh{i  U. 
risen  against  his  government.  The  insurrection  being  sappr^t!!-^ 
and  no  hope  remaining  of  a  speedy  subversion  of  the  moaait^r, 
Arago  turned  his  attention  to  the  best  means  of  conserriiig  tj. 
freedom  which  stUl  existed,  and,  in  conjunction  with  U&T!ttr. 
Armand  Carrel,  Gamier-Pages,  Armand  Marrast,  GormeDin,  ^, 
others  of  the  republican  party,  established  the  AssoetatioD  for  tfc< 
Defence  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

Though  his  republican  opinions  and  his  connexion  with  tlie  ikr. 
we  have  named  rendered  him  ineligible  for  office  under  ki- 
Philippe  in  a  political  capacity,  his  reputation  as  an  t8trr««hr 
and  mathematician  was  so  high  that  he  received  the  appointsLea  ( 
chief  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Paris,  which  he  retained  till  L< 
death.  The  active  part  which  he  took  in  politics  doting  the  Ur<^ 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  did  not  diminiah  the  ardoi^ ; 
his  scientific  pursuits ;  and  tfa^  distinction  which  the  Fteis  0't«r 
vatory  has  gained  in  the  annals  of  astronomical  science  vas  m^ 
owing  to  his  genius  and  asaduity.  Among  the  sabjects  upon  viM 
his  powerful  intellect  threw  additional  light  at  this  time  wait  tV 
scintillation  of  the  stars,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  arenmsta:^  t 
their  rays  passing  through  atmospheric  strata  lutving  varioiis  de^^.- 
,  of  heat,  density,  and  humidity,  and  combining  in  the  foea»  -A  ti- 
telescopic  lens,  where  they^  produce  images  of  varying  o(d«^Br  sai 
intensity. 

During  the  session  of  1847,  a  union  of  the  various  sectioob  i  i^ 
left  Vas  effected  on  the  question  .of  a  refonn  of  the  dectoial  lit 
Thiers  and  Dupin,   unable  any  longer  to  endore  their  excii2s»« 
from  ofiice,'  tendered  their  support  to  Odillon-BarrDt,  who  had  V:. 
been  known  as  an  advocate  for  an  extension  of  the  sufihge,  a: 
who  readily  accepted  the  aid  of  such  distinguished  converts.   An^ 
cordially  joined  and  promoted  the  fusion,  as  he^wonld  hsre  it.- 
any  measure  which  tended  to  further  the  greater  end  which  he  w 
his  party  had  in  view.     The  nation  received  the  pn^ject  vi^ 
unbounded  enthusiasm ;  but,  in  the  agitation  which  thsi  otsL* 
menoed,  the  republican  leaders  kept  in  the  backgroond,  penaiui;; 
Odillon-Barrot,  Thiers,  and  Dupin,  to  receive  all  the  honour  of  u 
movement,  while  they  secretly  prepared  the  people  for  the  stru^; 
which  they  saw  impending. 

The  result  proved  the  soundness  of  their  judgment,  sa  veil  ai 
the  hold  which  they  had  upon  the  public  mind«  When  the  kj^^ 
licans  were  armed  and  successful,  when  everystreet  had  its  btrrica^ 
and  the  blood  of  the  people  crimsoned  the  pavement,  it  was  t&j  h^j 
to  talk  either  of  a  reformed  ministry  or  a  regency.  The  mpaVx 
was  established  with  the  assistanoe  of  Odillon-Barrot  and  hi 
colleagues,  but  very  much  to  their  disappointment  and  reptl 
The  prominent  part  which  the  venerable  academician  had  takta^ 
politics  for  so  many  years,  and  the  steadiness  and  consistencr  rm 
which  he  had  voted  with  the  ultra-liberal  party,  obtaiced  ki 
nomination  as  a  member  of  Uie  provinonal  government,  aad  th 
ministry  of  marine  wi6  assigned  him.  He  had  now  an  opp<ataiiM 
of  assisting  in  the  application  of  the  principles  fat  which  he  U 
contended  from  his  youth,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaiiiii^  ■ 
the  republic  the  adhesion  of  the  whole  of  tiie  marine  aenii 
During  the  brief  administration  of  the  provisional  goTenune&:,i 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  ofiioe  with  honesty  aad  abilitj;  ■ 
when  the  republic  merged  in  the  empire,  he  retired  from  the  %m 
of  political  strife,  and  applied  himself  with  undiminished  ardoarl 
those  scientific  pursuits  which  had  already  obtained  him  each  M 
and  honourable  celebrity. 

When  all  persons  holding  appointments  under  the  iiapa 
government  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  XsptW 
III.,  Arago  remained  true  to  his  principles,  and  refused. 
emperor  paid  him  the  high  but  deserved  compliment  of  dkpe 
with  the  oath,  at  the  same  time  allowing  him  to  retain  his  »p' 
ment  at  the  Observatory.  Having  lived  nearly  sixty-eight  j 
seen  the  first  republic  and  the  first  empire,  the  restored  moE  ^ 
the  second  republic,  and  the  restored  empire,  and  eiiji}.- 
friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  th#  Xn-Vit 
astronomer  died  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1853,  r^retted  It&. 
kn^w  his  worth  or  admired  his  genius. 
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AX  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  COAST  OF  AFRipA. 

iN  American  schooner  not  long  since  sailed  from  New  York  to  the 
rest  coast  of  Africa  with  salt  bnffietlo  on  board  to  exchange  for  irory, 
rhich  was  to  be  taken  to  St.  Helena  for  sale.  Having  landed,  one 
rening,  near  Delagoa  Bay,  they  wished  to  set  sail  on  the  following 
lorning,  but  such  was  the  violence  of  the  sea  and  contrary  winds 
lat  they  could  not  possibly  get  out.  In  this  trying  position  the 
iptain  and  the  second  steersman  resolved  to  go  to  Delagoa  Bay  by 
md  and  get  more  men,  as  all  the  sailors,  with  the  exception  of 
wo  or  three,  were  attacked  with  fever.  The  undertaking  was  a 
enturesome  one,  even  to  rashness,  considering  the  danger  of  falling 
prey  to  fever  or  the  treachery  of  the  natives.  They  took  no  weapons 
ith  them,  thinking  it  of  no  use  to  burden  themselves  with  them, 
nd  accomplished  a  journey  of  from  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  miles 
ithont  any  inconvenience.  At  length,  however,  they  were  joined 
f  three  natives,  one  of  whom  retired  after  a  while  on  the'pretence 
r  fetching  water,  while  the  other  two  kindled  a  fire  and  began  to 
oast  some  kind  of  com,  which  they  offered  to  the  Americans, 
leanwhile  the  one  who  had  gone  away  came  back  with  seven  other 
atives. 

The  captain,  anxious  to  save  time,  determined  to  proceed  on  his 
mrney,  though  the  sun  was  only  just  going  down.  To  relieve 
lemselves  of  the  burden  of  their  bundle  of  clothes,  they  entrusted 
r  to  the  natives  who  followed.  When  they  came  to  the  foot  of  a 
^p  hill,  which  afforded  a  fine  prospect  over  a  picturesque  valley, 
bey  halted  for  the  night  and  lighted  a  large  fire.  As  might  be 
tpected,  the  curiosity,  if  not  traitorous  intentions,  of  the  natives 
mmpted  them  to  look  into  the  bundle  to  see  what  it  contained, 
"his  the  captain  would  not  endure,  and  such  was  his  violent 
idignation  that  a  quarrel  ensued,  which  was  just  what  the  natives 
ranted.  Their  object  might  have  been  easily  conjectured  when 
ne  of  the  three  went  profisssedly  to  fetch  water  and  came  back 
ith  seven  comrades.  Although  a  natural  dread  of  the  whites 
estrained  them  from  open  attack  till  night  came  on,  their  wild 
assions  now  suddenly  burst  forth  with  tremendous  fury.  They 
Dse  as  one  man,  collected  together  in  a  body,  and  hurled  their 
pears  at  the  two  unfortunate  whites.  The  captain  advanced 
oldly  to  meet  them.  Soon,  however,  having  received  several 
rounds,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Exhausted  by 
ysa  of  blood,  he  was  almost  immediately  overtaken  and  struck  to 
be  earth — ^to  all  appearance  dead,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
eally  was  so. 

The  steersman,  who  had  turned  aside  when  the  first  spear  was 
iirled,  was  pierced  by  two  in  the  right  arm,  and  hit  near  the  right 
fe.  Yet  he  snatched  up  a  spear  and  hurled  it  with  dreadful 
iolence  at  those  who  were  standing  nearest,  two  of  whom  imme- 
iately  fell  dead.  But  against  such  a  disparity  of  numbers  it  was 
npo^ible  for  the  most  desperate  courage  to  prevail,  and  he  was  at 
ist  struck  down  by  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  club.  As  he  lay  in 
state  of  perfect  unconsciousness  and  without  the  slightest  motion, 
bey  naturally  thouj^t  he  was  dead.  They  dragged  him  to  the 
re,  as  he  afterwards  found,  and  stripped  him  of  all  his  clothes, 
ifiicting  various  injuries  upon  his  person.  When  he  came  to  him- 
iii  again,  he  found  he  was  lying  naked  upon  the  sand  in  a  state 
f  such  utter  exhaustion  that  he  could  neither  speak  nor  move. 
ty  degrees  his  strength  began  to  return,  and  he  was  able  to  look 
ound  at  intervals  without  being  noticed  by  the  natives.  At  length 
e  was  horrified  to  see  the  body  of  the  poor  captain,  which  was 
ring  near  the  fire^  while  some  of  the  natives  were  engaged  in  cut- 
ing  long  strips  from  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body,  and  others  were 
>asting  them  at  the  fire — all  expressing  by  their  looks  a  greediness 
:>  partake. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  more  horrible  situation 
ban  that  of  the  unfortunate  wounded  man.  As  if  his  own  suffer- 
igaand  fears  were  not  enough,  he  had  to  bear  in  addition  the 
istress  and  disgust  of  seeing  his  poor  comrade,  whose  faXe  was  ev6n 
rorse  than  his  own,  thus  brutally  mangled  by  cannibals.  If  he 
aye  the  least  sign  of  the  Hfe  which  still  lingered  in  him,  he  was 
are  to  be  instantly  despatched  by  a  more  effectual  blow  of  a  club 
ban  the  last.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  remained  motionless  and 
pparently  lifeless,  it  was  but  too  probable  that  as  soon  as  they  had 
artUlly  satisfied  the  cravings  of  their  unnatural  appetite  with  the 


flesh  of  the  ill-fated  captain,  they  would  lay  murderous  hands  upon 
him  to  finish  their  horrid  meal.  The  very  thought  of  what  he 
must  have  endured  all  this  time  is  enough  to  make,  one  shudder. 
There  he  lay,  as  minute  after  minute  passed  by  without  bringing 
any  prospect  of  escape,  in  speechless  agitation,  an  involuntary 
witness  of  the  most  revolting  barbarity. 

At  last,  after  the  wretches  had  gorged  themselves  till  they  could 
eat  no  more,  they  lay  down  overpowered  with  drowsiness,  and  soon 
fell  &8t  asleep.  The  poor  steersman  no  sooner  observed  this,  than 
he  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  rouse  himself  from  his  deathlike 
dreamy  stt^,  ^hat  he  might  avoid  his  apparently  inevitable  ficite  by 
flight ;  but  how,  or  where  he  could  flee,  he  had  not  the  least  idea. 
He  tried  to  get  up,  but  could  not  stand  ;  still  less  could  he  walk. 
Every  time  he  made  the  attempt  he  fell  down  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion and  debility.  All  he  could  do  was  to  crawl  along  upon  his 
hands  and  knees  to  some  bushes  that  were  near,  and  there  hide 
himself.  Happily,  he  managed  to  accomplish  this  without  dis- 
turbing the  slumbers  of  any  of  the  inhuman  monsters  who  were 
snoring  away  most  lustily.  In  this  retreat  he  lay  in  a  state  of 
utter  helplessness  the  whole  of  the  night,  trembling  every  moment 
lest  he  should  fall  a  prey  to  wild  beasts,  even  if  he  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  natives,  which  seemed  scarcely  possible,  and  dreading 
the  still  more  horrible  death  from  starvation,  if  he  survived  the 
other  two  dangers.  But  scarcely  had  the  morning  light  arrived, 
whfn  the  savages,  having  now  slept  off  their  last  night's  gluttony, 
woke  up,  and  looking  round,  quickly-perceived  that  their  prey  yas 
no  longer  within  sight.  They  at  once  commenced  a  diligent  search, 
and  discovered  the  poor  fellow  in  his  place  of  concealment.  He 
made  signs  to  them  for  some  water  to  drink,  but  not  only  was  this 
denied  him,  but  he  was  plainly  given .  to  understand  that  they 
looked  forward  with  delight  to  the  gratification  of  feasting  upon  his 
flesh  in  the  evening,  and  they  showed  him  a  rough  table  upon  which 
they  intended  to  butcher  him  after  an  approved  method  of  their 
own.  They  then  left  him  to  himself  to  dwell  upon  his  miserable 
flrte^*  Afterwards,  when  he  cried  with  moans  for  a  draught  of 
water,  they  brought  him  something  to  eat  instead,  and  forced  him 
to  swallow  it  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  resist.  As  may  be  con- 
jectured, it  was  positively  a  part  of  the  poor  captain's  body  which 
was  left  from  last  night's  meal. 

When  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  come  on,  the  unhappy 
creature,  who  was  by  this  time  somewhat  recovered  from  his 
wounds,  made  a  second  desperate- effort  to  escape.  He  could  now 
walk,  and  slowly  and  cautiously  he  pursued  his  way  with  a 
security  which  nothing  but  courage  and  despair  could  impart.  The 
darkness  of  the  night  favoured  his  design,  and  sometimes  stooping 
down  among  the  bushes  of  the  wood,  and  sometimes  repo.siug  in  the 
open  air  when  it  was  too  dark  for  him  to  be  seen,  he  gradually 
gained  fresh  strength  to  continue  his  course  with  an  alacrity  which 
inci'eased  with  every  step,  as  the  prospect  of  deliverance  became 
more  and  more  distinct.  At  length  he  found  he  was  getting,  near 
the  shore,  off  which  his  companions  were  waiting  his  return.  For-' 
getting  his  fatigues,  and  for  a  moment  unconscious  of  his  weakness 
and  his  wounds,  he  quickened  his  pace,  and  was  soon  safely  out  of 
reach  of  the  murderous  wretches  who  had  pursued  him  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  His  companions  at  once  took  him  on  board  the 
schooner  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion,  from  which  it  seemed 
scarcely  possible  for  him  ever  to  recover.  Happily,  however,  rest 
of  body  and  peace  of  mind,  together  with  the  unremitting  attention 
of  his  mates,  at  last  restored  him  to  his  usual  health. 

During  his  short  absence  the  fever  had  raged  frightfully  on 
board.  Many  of  his  comrades  had  fallen  a  prey  to  its  ravages, 
others  were  still  in  a  dangerous  state,  and  even  those  who  were 
recovering  were  too  feeble  to  be  of  much  service  in  managing  the 
vessel.  After  a  time  the  first  steersman  and  two  other  sailors  went 
in  a  boat  along  the  coast  to  Delagoa  Bay,  to  see  if  they  could  meet 
with  any  friendly  assistance.  Happily  their  little  expedition  was 
attended  with  success.  They  found  a  Portuguese  vessel,  in  company 
with  which  they  all  sailed  away  as  soon  as  the  wind  had  become 
more  fibvourable,  and  the  violence  of  the  waves  had  sufiiciently 
abated  to  allow  of  their  departure. 

For  the  above  particulars  of  an  actual  occurrence,  we  arc  indebted 
to  the  steersman,  who  afterwards  served  on  board  an  English 
vessel,  and  made  a  voyage  round  the  world. 
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FIELD  SPORTS  OF  ASSYRIA. 


Tbi  GinTatioii  oi  the  andeiit  c1ti«i  of  Nineveh,  BabjlDo,  w»l 
Khontbad,  has  preaenteil  aa  with  gUmpsea  of  Ibe  eiatj-dij  life  of 
their  former  inhatutaaU,  their  omiuemeDti,  thsir  religioue  ritee, 
and  their  domeBtJc  cuBtumB,  which  irould  haie  remained  lost  to 
KB  hod  the  accumulated  wnd  and  rubbish  of  agea  ooDtinned  to  eoTer 
their  rami.  Id  'bariug  to  the  dajlight  and  the  carioDS  ef  s  of  the 
niilor  the  long-buried  towue  of  Pompeii  and  Herealaaenm,  ve 
come  npon  theVilUs,  the  temples,  andtlie  theatres  oftlif  luiorioui 
patricians  oT  Rom;,  and  acquire  a  knovledge  of  th^  manaen  and 
custflms  which  reuilen  intelligible  maaj  an  otharwiae  ohacnre 
pawa^  in  Oviil,  or  Harace,  or  JuTeuol ;  but  in  exploring  the  miua 
of  Ninereb,  we  eurref  the  moiiumcnta  of  period?,  in  comparison 
with  whioh  that  of  the  towns  buried  bj  the  lava  of  Vesniriiu  ia 
nodera.  We  stand  on  the  eite  of  the  oldest  dtj  in  Uie  world, 
dating  trom  the  epoch  of  Nimrod,  the  "might7  hunter,"  aad  walk 
tbroDgh  the  chambers  of  the  palace  which  Senuaeberib  raised  and 
Sardanapolne  dcstrofiid. 


and  on  a  slab  found  ia  the  same  mausd  vert  ecnlptared  »  hind  a. 
fawn,  oud  a  wild  sow  with  her  jonng  ones  uooug  tall  reedi.  ' 

Other  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  chase  in  that  reButetfocbl 
were  afforded  bj  the  designs  traced  on  the  biouie  and  iron  uIciaj  i 
discorered  b  the  eicaTa^one  of  Nimrond.  AmiHig  these  m  1 1 
bronie  plate,  the  rim  embossed  with  fignrea  of  greyhomuU  pnmiu  I 
a  hai«,  and  the  oeutre  repreaealing  encaunters  between  mea  cj 
Hods.  Another  bore  figures  of  stags,  wild  goats,  bean,  na 
le<^)arda,  irith  a  rim  of  trees  aqd  deer.  A  third  hjkd  figum  -t 
deer,  harea,  SJid  Long,  repreuuited  upon  it.  A  large  bowl  Wi 
huDting-soene  represented  in  bold  relief  on  ita  aidcH.  Hie  huur 
stands  in  a  dtariot  drawn  b;  two  hones,  aaddriTeu  by  achoriMat, 
mud  turning  round,  discbiirgea  an  arrow  Jit  a  lion,  whir-b  ii  aht^i 
wounded  ;  while  another  hunter  pierces  the  animal  with  a  qor. 
Above  the  second  hunter  a  hawk  is  hovering.  All  these  sukiL  ' 
are  still  deniiens  of  the  woods  and  plaioe  bordering  the  'H^ 
thongh  probably  in  dimiDishod  numbers.     Spenfcing  of  tie  [otrki' 


Notwithstanding  the  thoaHanJs  ot  jears  that  have  glided  down 
the  reaietless  stream  of  time  inlA  the  ocean  of  eternitjr  ainoe  the 
palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Khorsabad  were  raised,  the  sculptures  on 
their  walls  afford  as  much  information  on  Assyrian  life  and  manners 
■t  that  lemole  epoch,  as  the  veasels  and  ontameuts,  fonnd  at 
Pompeii  and  Hcrculanenm,  do  of  the  days  of  Pliny.  In  the  present 
article  we  propose  to  notice  the  Geld  sports  of  the  Assyrians,  as 
illustrated  by  the  bas-reliefs  now  in  the  British  Huseum.  Id 
clearing  away  some  mbbish  at  Khorsabad,  one  of  Mr.  LayanTs 
overseers  discovered  two  baa-reliels  sculptured  in  black  stone.  Oa 
one  of  these  slabs,  from  a  restoration  of  which  the  above  eugTaving 
is  taken,  a  fowler  is  represented  discharging  an  arrow  at  a  bird  on 
the  wing,  apparently  a  pariridge,  or  perhaps  a  wild  pigeon. 
Behind  the  sportsman  are  two '  others  ;  odo  carrying  a  bow  and 
BTTOwB,  the  other  a  hare  in  his  hand,  and  a  gaielle  over  his 
shoulder.  Among  the  seolB^  also,  which  Mr.  Layard  discovered  at 
KouyuDjik,  was  one  represenlnug  a  horseman  in  pureuit  of  a  al«g  ; 


of  bush  which  form  green  oases  id  the  arid  plain  of  Siajor. 
Layard  saya:  "Amoog  them  lurked  gome  of  Tarious  kind). 
Troops  of  gaielles  qirang  fl-om  the  low  cover,  and  boonded  over  Ij 
plaiD.  The  greyhounda  couised  bares  ;  the  banenwa  follower! 
wild  boar  of  cDormous  siie,  and  nearly  white  from  age-;  and  tti 
doctor,  who  was  the  aportaman  of  the  party,  shot  a  bnsts^  «iu 
beauUfnl  speekled  plumage  and  a  ruff  of  long  feathers 
neck.  This  bird  was  larger  than  the  oommon  small  bustard,  Iei 
apparently  of  the  same  species.  Other  hnstarda,  bends  mui 
birds  of  the  plover  kind,  rose  btaa  these  tufts,  whid  aeoLfdi 
affi>rd  food  and  dielter  to  a  variety  of  bving  creaturo."  The  b'lc 
too,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  jungles  of  the  Khaboor,  asd  it- 
Bedouins  IVequeoUy  find  their  cubs  in  the  spring.  The  Gv-t^Tii'-' 
of  these  animals  were  also  discorered  by  Ur.  Ityard  and  his  jmh' 
aboDt  the  monnil  of  Kiffer ;  and  in  the  jungles  bordering  -jC  ll 
l^gris,  leopards,  hyenas,  jackals,  deer,  antelopes,  and  wild  [ii. 
are  frequently  met  with. 


I 
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Tha  cluue  of  the  roan  ronuidable  kninutl^  u  the  lion  ud  the 
rild  boll,  appeaiB  to  h&TS  been  punned  in  chuiota,  m  that  of  the 
■ger  is  in  India  OD  the  faacki  of  elephsnta.  One  of  iJie  bu-ralieb 
rom  Konjanjik,  now  in  tha  Brituh  Itosenni,  And  engisTed  below, 
epreaenta  &  hantJDg  acene  Jeirj  ■iniihu'  to  that  of  the  lion  alreadf  ' 
'eacribed,  bnttheobjertof  Uieohueio  thiiinatuica  Uth«*ildbu]l. 
tie  elumot  ia  drireii  bj  t,  cbariotaer,  and  drawn  bj  two  honn ;  th« 
DDteT  bolds  b;  the  horna  a  wooaded  bull,  who  ia  planning  oTer  tha 
1  heel*,  and  his  ipoir  ia  fiied  in  a  nocket  made  in  the  back  of  the 
liariot  to  reoeire  it.  A  horseman,  leading  another  horae,  and  airy- 
ng  &  spear  in  hia  right  hand,  i«  riding  behind,  and  the  hauler  iu  the 
liariot  ia  looking  back  towards  him,  at  it  inroking  hia  aaaiataiice. 
\noUier  hull,  pieroeil  with  Berwal  arrows,  and  apparenti;  in  the 
^goni^fl  of  death,  ia  Ijiag  upon  the  grtmnd,  under  (he  feet  of  the 
rhariot-horaea. 

Probably  the  chnaa  of  the  lion  anil  wild  bull  waa  reacrv«l  for  the 
(ings  and  chief  men,  similar  reservationa  haring  eiiatcd  in  moat 
Munlries,  whilo  pawng  through  what  may  he  called  the  hunting 


As  the  aatinala  of  tbe  ehtse  bacMoft 
leatieation  would  snggeat  itself  and 
Bodetf  would  gradually  paaa  into  the  pastoral  alage.  Id  the  arid 
plains  of  tonth-weatem  Asia,  tha  adoption  of  the  new  mode  of 
obtaining  anbaiatenoe  would  neeeaalate  a  wandering  life,  aueh  u 
the  Arabi  and  Tnroomana  have  eonlinued  to  lud  to  tha  [M'eaent 
day;  but,  in  lime,  fisrtile  apota  would  be  found  where  agrieultnra 
oould  be  pursued,  and  there  Tillages  would  spring  up,  to  beeome 
citiea  as  the  population  inoreased,  and  the  meehanicai  aria  began  to 
be  aoqnired  and  praetiaed.  Still,  aa  in  all  semi'liarbaroug  oom- 
munitiea  war  and  the  chaae  are  the  only  honourable  occupations, 
the  laws  of  tbe  hunting  epoch  would  be  preaerred,  and  enfonad 
with  tJie  more  etrietneBS  in  proporUon  aa  Uie  objeola  of  royal  and 
princely  aport  beoame  scarce.  The  lion  and  the  wild  bull,  fh>m  the 
eharaeter  of  aiTage  majealj  assoditel  with  them,  would  be 
regarded  oa  appertaining  to  the  amniiementa  of  royalty,  white 
any  one  would  be  allowed  to  chase  the  deer,  the  gaielle,  or  the 
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PEERS    AND    M.P.'B. 

NoTHiMO,  o1»ervea  DiBraeli,  is  more  Jugular  than  the  various 
Hucccsa  of  men  in  the  Bonae  of  Commons.  PeUowa  who  haie  been 
the  oracles  of  eateries  from  thai  birth ;  who  hare  gone  through  tbe 
regular  proooiB  of  gold  medals,  senior  wniDglerahips,  and  double- 
fi  rata ;  who  hsTe  nightly  aat  down  amid  tumultuous  eheering  in 
■lebating  aodeties,  and  can  harangue  with  an  unruffled  tbrebead  and 
UD(slt<ring  Toice  ftom  one  end  of  a  dioner-table  to  the  other ;  who 
aa  all  oeesaioua  hare  aomething  to  say,  and  can  epeak  with  fluency 
on  what  they  know  nothing  about,  no  aooner  rise  in  the  house  than 
their  apell  deaerla  them.  All  their  effrontery  Tanishei.  Common- 
lilace  ideaa  are  rendered  more  uointereeting  by  commonplace 
delivery  ;  and  keenly  ulire  aa  even  boobiea  are  in  thcae  sacred  valla 
to  the  ridiculous,  no  one  appears  more  tboroughlj  aware  of  hia 
nneipet^ed  and  aatounding  defidendcs  than  the  orator  bimaelf. 
He  n^uni  his  seat,  hot  and  hard,  eultiy  and  stiff,  with  a 
burning  cheek  and  ic;  hand,  repreeeing  his  breath,  teat  it  should 
giTe  eridence  of  an  existence  of  which  he  is  ashamed,  and  clenching 
■lis  fist,  that  the  pressure  may  secretly  convince  him  tliat  he  haa 
■at  sa  completely  annihilated  hia  stupid  body  as  his  fslae  repntatjon. 
On  the  other  hand,  persons  whom  the  women  have  long  deplored, 
and  (he  men  long  jntied,  aa  having  no  manner;  who  hloah  when 
you  sjieak  to  them,  and  blunder  when  they  speak  to  yon,  suddenly 
jump  up  in  the  house  with  a  self-oDnGdeoM  which  is  only  equalled 
bj  tbeir  oonannmate  ability. 


Another  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  House  of  Commons  la  the 
decline  of  oratory  there.  It  is  common  to  talk  of  the  decline  of 
imtory.  We  are  all  of  us  apt  to  look  at  the^  men  and  timee  of 
earlier  days  as  more  grand  and  ipirit-atiiring  than  our  own.  It  is 
true,  as  Campbell  sings, 

"  'Tia  distance  lends  enehsntment  to  the  view  ;" 
but  stjll  the  fact  ia  clear,  that  men  do  not  talk  of  the  ontois  of  out 
timea  aa  our  bthera  talked  of  the  orators  of  theiis.  One  reason 
may  be,  that  oratory— the  power  of  making  a  neat  and  appropriate 
'  epeech — is  mnch  more  common  than  it  was.  The  average  debating 
povrer  ia  greater,  and  therefore  particular  atara  shine  leas.  But  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  alandard  of  eioellence  in  the  old 
Honee  of  Commons  waa  higher  than  it  haa  been  sinoe  it  has  become 
reformed.  The  speeches  of  Chatham,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  Pox,  Qrey, 
Plonket^  and  Uie  caj'lier  speeches  of  Brougham,  were  delivered  to 
an  asaembly,  Uie  tlite  of  whom  were  the  choice  spirile  of  Uie  sge. 
The  greater  part  of  (he  memben  ot  those  parliamenia  were  men  to 
whom  politics  were  a  proCessiDn — with  too  man;  a  trade.  A  man 
oould  not  then  so  readily  ride  into  office  on  the  ehonldos  of  the 
multitude.  To  sway  the  House  of  Commons  was  then  much  more 
easenUal  than  it  is  now.  A  great  proportion  of  the  members  were 
undergoing  their  tnuning  for  parliamentary  speaking,  to  whom  a 
rigid  observatian  of  those  who  were  to  form  their  models  wsa  a  part 
of  thdr  duty,  sa  being  a  part  of  their  political  education.  The 
msjocity  of  the  remainder  were  men  of  education  and  long  political 
experience,  grown  old  in  the  habit  of  wmghing  (he  relative  value  of 
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'different  speakers.  Another  reason  may  also  be  given  for  the 
change.  Mr.  Francis,  in  his  "  Orators  of  the  Age,"  says :  *'  Another 
and  a  more  influential  cause  of  the  altered  tone  of  contemporary 
eloquence  is  the  altered  character  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
extension  of  the  elective  principle,  which  dates  from  the  Eeform  Bill, 
has  much  augmented  the  numbers  and  increased  the  importance  of  a 
class  of  members  for  whom  orators  half  a  century  ago  would  have  en- 
tertained the  most  profound  contempt — the  bond  fide  representatives 
of  borough  constituencies.  Public  men  find  it  necessary  to  conciliate 
them,  and  a  particular  style  of  speaking  has  grown  into  &vour  in 
consequence.  Parliamentary  orators  now  find  it  necessary  to  do 
something  more  than  merely  display  their  own  talents.  The  com- 
mercial, calculating  spirit  of  the  bourffeourie — though  these  borough- 
members  will  very  likely  reject  the  term — jeers  at  fine  speaking. 
It  comes  to  transact  business,  not  to  be  amused ;  for  that  it  has 
the  theatre,  or  the  last  new  novel.  It  has  railway  bills,  local 
government  bills,  and  free-trade  'dogmas  to  uphold  or  oppose ;  and 
it-B  time  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  on  prepared  peroi-ations  or 
magnificent  exordiums.  It  requires  something  practical,  prefers 
figures  of  arithmetic  to  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  to  poetry.  Still,  however,  there  are  some  excellent 
debaters  in  the  house.  A  few  of  them  we  will  briefly  refer  to  here. 
Lord  John  Russell,  of  course,  stands  first  on  our  list.  Though 
the  son  of  a  duke,  he  is  a  man  of  decided  views,  of  extensive  infor- 
mation, and  of  high  knowledge  of  parliamentary  warfare.  To  gain 
his  position  has  been  the  labour  of  his  life.  As  he  tells  us  in 
** Don  Carlos:"— 

**  It  was  my  aim, 
A  nd  I  obtained  it ;  not  for  empty  glory ; 
For  as  I  rooted  out  the  weeds  of  passion, 
One  still  remained,  and  grew  till  its  tall  plant 
Struck  root  in  every  fibre  of  my  heart : 
It  was  ambition — not  the  mean  desire 
Of  rank  or  title,  but  great  glorious  sway 
O'er  multitudes  of  minds." 

Yet  Lord  John  has  much  to  contend  with.  His  outward  form  is 
frail  and  weakly ;  his  countenance  sicklied  over  with  the  effects  of 
ill  health  and  solitary  communing ;  his  figure  shrank  below  the 
ordinary  dimensions  of  humanity  ;  his  general  air  that  of  a  medi- 
tative invalid.  But  within  tlu&t  feeble  body  is  a  spirit  that  knows 
not  how  to  cower,  an  undaunted  heart,  an  aspiring  soul.  His 
voice  is  weak,  liis  accent  mincing  with  affectation,  his  elocution 
broken,  stammering,  and  uncertain,  save  in  a  few  lucky  moments, 
when  his  tongue  seems  unloosed,  when  he  becomes  logical,  eloquent, 
and  terse.  Then  is  his  right  hand  convulsively  clenched,  his  head 
proudly  thrown  back,  the  outline  of  his  face  becomes  rigid,  and  his 
dwarfed  figure  expands  as  if  he  were  a  giant.  Lord  John  is  some- 
times very  happy,  as  when,  in  his  letter  to  the  electors  of  Stroud, 
he  declared  that  'Hhe  whisper  of  a  faction  shall  not  prevail  against 
the  voice  of  a  nation  ;"  or  when,  in  answer  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
who  charged  him  with  the  cant  of  patriotism,  he  told  the  baronet 
there  was  also  such  a  thing  as  the  recant  of  patriotism.  One  of 
Lord  John's  most  celebrated  speeches  is  that  known  as  the  Aladdin 
Lamp  Speech,  delivered  by  his  lordship  in  1819,  and  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  read  to  the  house  during  the  debate  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  in  1831.  "Old  Sarum,"  said  Lord  John,  *' existed  when 
Somers  and  the  great  men  of  the  revolution  established  our  govern- 
ment. Rutland  sent  as  many  members  as  Yorkshire,  when  Hamp- 
den lost  his  life  in  defence  of  the  constitution.  If  we  should  change 
the  principles  of  our  constitution,  we  should  commit  the  folly  of  the 
servant  in  the  story  of  Aladdin,  who  was  deceived  by  the  cry  of 
*  New  lamps  for  old !  *  Our  lamp  is  covered  with  dust  and  rubbish, 
but  it  has  a  magical  power  ;  it  has  raised  up  a  smiling  land,  not 
bestrode  with  overgrown  j  alaces,  but  covered  with  modest  dwell- 
ings, every  one  of  which  contains  a  freeman  enjoying  equal  protec- 
tion with  the  proudest  subject  in  the  land.  It  has  called  into  life 
all  the  busy  creations  of  commercial  pros])erity.  Nor,  when  men 
were  wanted  to  defend  and  illustrate  their  country,  have  such  men 
been  deficient.  When  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended  on  the  lino  of 
policy  which  she  should  adopt,  there  were  orators  of  the  highest 
degree  placing  in  the  strongest  light  the  arguments  for  peace  or 
war.  When  we  decided  upon  war,  we  had  nerves  to  gain  us 
laurels  in  the  field,  and  wield  our  thunders  on  the  sea.    When  again 


we  returned  to  peace— the  questions  of  internal  policy,  of  edacu  i 
of  the  poor,  of  criminal  law,  found  men  ready  to  devote  the  -^  ^ 
splendid  of  abilities  to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  And  :' J 
we  change  an  instrument,  that  has  produced  efifects  so  W'^m^er^J 
for  a  burnished  and  tinsel  toy  cf  modem  manufacture  ?  Ko :  cod 
as  the  remaining  treasure  of  the  constitution  is,  I  cannot  aoscar  i 
throw  it  into  the  wheel  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  prize  io  tfa 
lottery  of  revolution."  Amongst  leaders  of  the  Commons  l»3\ 
John  has  been  signally  successful.  The  post  is  one  of  {irodii-«3 
difficulty.  Its  duties  must  be  discharged  in  the  fiace  of  a  wv.c'Ji 
opposition.  It  demands  readiness  in  debate,  and  reeolatioa  m  4 
fronting  adversaries.  There  must  be  courtesy,  and  good  ieai^^ 
and  firmness.  Character  is  indispensable,  as  Lord  Jokn  irrute  ^i| 
significancy :  "  It  is  the  habit  of  party  in  England  to  ask  ihe  aUUs  | 
of  a  man  of  genius,  but  to  follow  the  guidance  of  a  nian  of  ch&n>t^.' 
"It  is  a  curious  fact,"  observes  a  writer  in  **The  Athes^nm* 
'Hhat  a  Dutchman  has  never  yet  led  the  Britiah  House  of  C-i^ 
mons.  Only  two  Scotchmen,  the  Earls  of  Bute  and  Aberdeen,  ka^ 
been  prime  mimsters  of  England.  Two  Irishmen,  Castlereasji  &li 
Canning,  have  led  the  Commons  ;  and  amongst  prime  miiiiAtci! 
Ireland  counts  three — the  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Duk*:  •] 
Wellington,  and  Mr.  Canning.  As  snccessfol  leaders.  Sir  Ro^ 
Walpole  and  the  younger  Pitt  are  unrivalled  in  the  duration  of  tJid 
power." 

Lord  Palmerston  stands  next  in  our  list.  In  office  und€r  \r.\ 
administrations,  he  is  indeed  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights.  A'  1 
great  member  of  parliament,  his  politioil  power  is  very  fjrmiL'  .1 
He  is  one  of  those  of  whom  it  is  truly  said  :  '*  On  his  policy  Ecp^i 
has  two  opinions ;  on  his  energy  and  eloquence  the  vorid  hid  >  -j 
one."  Mr.  Francis,  who  has  painted  a  better  portrait  of  him  tiaj 
anyone  eke,  says:  **The  dexterity  with  w-hich  he  fences  at  fj 
case  opposed  to  him,  touching  its  vulnerable  points  with  his  sarcsf-:] 
venom,  or  triumphing  in  the  power  with  which  he  can  mai*  1 
feint  of  argument  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  real  home  thncFt  i 
only  equalled  by  his  corresponding  watchfulness  and  agility  n 
parrying  the  thrusts  of  an  opponent,  guarding  himself  fix-m  J 
attack,,  or  skipping  about  to  avoid  being  hit.  Lord  PalmemL^ 
besides  all  these  practised  arts,  has  also  great  plausibility.  .11 
work  himself  up  admirably  to  a  sham  enthusiasm  for  liberal  prhii 
ciples,  and  can  do  it  so  well  that  it  really  reqnir^  considenbii 
experience  and  observation  to  enable  one  to  detect  the  diff<i>ri 
between  his  clever  imitation  and  reality.  He  is  almost  unsoipsxi 
in  the  art  with  which  he  can  manage  an  argument  with  a  shi'v  -i 
fairness  and  reason,  while  only  carrying  it  and  his  admirers  u 
enough  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  party  in  the  debate.  He  »Aihn 
commits  himself  so  far  as  to  be  laid  open  to  evqa  the  most  pra£ti*<rl 
debaters.  They  may  ridicule  him  upon  his  excessive  official  t^j 
and  imperviousness  to  criticism  on  that  score ;  but  they  can  faari^ 
discover  a  flaw  in  the  particular  case  which  it  suits  him  f.^r  m 
time  being  to  make  out.  On  the  other  hand,  he  possesses  hiirty -J 
considerable  power  of  ridicule ;  and  when  he  finds  the  argumtiit  I 
his  opponent  unanswerable,  or  that  it  can  only  be  answered  j 
alliance  with  some  principle  that  might  be  turned  again&t  hiir.«'J\ 
he  is  a  great  adept  at  getting  rid  of  it  by  a  side-wind  of  aic* mH 
allusion."  Lord  Palmerston's  most  remarkable  speeches  have  Hstj 
on  the  Catholic  question  in  1829,  on  Spanish  affihirs  in  1837,  as! 
in  the  Pacifico  debate,  when  he  defended  the  whole  course  of  la 
foreign  policy  with  extraordinary  ability.  His  manner  on  tlS 
occasion  lost  its  tone  of  jauntiness  and  lerity,  his  occasi'jnal  ha* 
hawing  passed,  and  for  nearly  five  hours  he  poured  forth  a  str^a^ 
of  political  argument —  , 

'*  Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full." 

A  conservative  member,  walkuig  home  that  night,  said  to  a  likr.j; 
member  of  parliament :  "I  have  heard  Canning  and  Plunkctt  x. I 
Brougham  in  their  best  days,  and  I  never  heard  anything  to  W-i'. 
that  speech."  Sir  Robert  Peel's  testimony,  delivered  in  his  Lgi  ai  . 
ever-memorable  speech,  could  not  be  surpassed.  When  allailh^:  t 
it,  he  said :  *'  We  are  all  proud  of  the  man  who  made  it/'  Din  . 
the  whole  time,  the  attention  of  a  crowded  house  was  mabt^- 
unflagging.  The  details  of  his  policy,  which  in  other  haa^b  »^ . 
have  been  dull  and  uninteresting,  served  with  him  as  the  veLui 
lofty  sentiment,   of  brilliant  repartee,   of  broad  and  lrre£}.<:: 
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umour.     It  was  nniversaily  admitted  to  he  one  of  the  greatest 
iumphs  of  parliamentary  eloquence  in  our  age. 
William  Evart  Gladstone  is, ^perhaps,  the  most  successful  man 
1  the  house,  and  is  another  instance  of  what  oratory  can  accoi%> 
lish  in  the  British  Senate.     Mr.  Gladstone  took  his  seat  in  the 
rst  reformed  parliament,  which  met  in  the  spring  of  1S33,  as 
lember  for  Newark,   and  took  his  place  on  the  Conservative 
inches,   under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.      lie  entered 
uhlic  life  deeply  and  conscien^iouBly  attached  to  the  then  great 
mservative  parties  of  the  day — the  conservatives  in  politics  and 
le  conservatives  in  theology.     But  Sir  fiobert  Feel,  who  had  an 
re  for  talent,  saw  the  young  member  possessed  the  requisites  of  a 
rst -rate  parliamentary  debater,  and  in  1834  appointed  him  a  Lord 
f  the  Treasury — au  office  usually  considered  as  the  first  step  in 
IBcial  life.     In  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  had  succeeded  in  estab- 
shing  for  himself  a  commanding  position  in  the  house.     After  the 
reat  chiefs  of  the  party—  after  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and  Lord  Stanley, 
nd  Sir  James  Graham — there  was  no  conservative  orator   that 
juld  command  more  attention — no  one,  the  announcement  of  whose 
ame  would  more  quickly  empty  Bell-alley,  or  the  smoking-room, 
r  the  library,  and  fill  the  benches  of  the  house  with  eager  listeners 
-than   Mr.    Gladstone.      His  voice  is  clear  and  musical ;  •  his 
xpression  ready  and  fluent ;  his  patience  and  resources — as  evinced 
nring  the  tedious  progress  of  his  budget — inexhaustible.     There 
i  a  stateliness  and  flow  in  his  periods  which  is   seldom   heard 
rithin  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen^s.     He  is  sure,  also,  to  take  the 
uestion  out  of  the  beaten  path  of  debate — ^to  present  it  in  some 
ew  and  unexpected  light — and  to  invest  it,  without  any  trace  of 
•odantry,  with  historical  and  classical  allusions,   rich  and  rare, 
^he  author  of  the   **  British  Clironicle"  says  of  Mr.  Gladstone  : 
'  It  is  impossible  to  listen  to  him  without  admiring  the  beauty  of 
lis  language— the  stately  march  of  his  measured  tones — and  the 
lerfect  mastery  he  possesses  of  our   language,  and  which  never 
Jh)ws  him  to  be  at  a  loss  for  a  word.     His  chief  defect  is  an  occa* 
ional  obscurity  of  meaning,  arising  from  the  subtle  and  penetrating 
ntcllect  of  the  man,  which  seems  constantly  suggesting  doubts  and 
tiodifieations  of  the  principle  he  is  advancing  ;  so  that  there  seems 
o  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time  throughout  his  speech,  not  only 
he  main  proposition  he  is  concerned  to  prove,  but,  in  addition,  a 
ort  of  under-current  of  thought,  which  insensibly  modifies  its 
har|iness  and  blunts  its  edge.     It  ought  to  be  added,  however, 
hat  his  later  speeches  have  been  singularly  free  from  this  defect ; 
liat  he  has  shown  himself  more  of  the  practical  statesman  and  less 
>f  the  schoolmau.    As  a  model  of  eloquence,  he  is  undoubtedly,  next 

0  Macaulay,  the  most  finished  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons.*' 
Sir  James  Graham  has  exercised  more  influence  than  most  men 

n  the  House  of  Commons.  Big  and  burly — with  a  large  body  and 
k  large  head — he  seems  a  power  in  himself.  Mr.  Roebuck,  in  an 
infriendly  criticism,  thus  describes  him  : — "  To  a  clear  and  logical 
luderstanding  he  added  great  industry ;  and  all  his  expositions 
vcre  distinguished  by  an  exceedingly  neat  and  appropriate  diction; 

1  subdued  and  grave  sarcasm  lent  interest  to  his  argumentations  ; 
ind  while  an  accurate  arrangement  made  his  statements  clear  and 
iffectiye,  a  sedate  and  collected  manner  gave  weight  and  a  certain 
(ort  of  dignity  to  his  discourse.  As  an  administrator  he  shone 
kfterwards  without  a  rival  among  his  Whig  associates,  and  seemed 
>y  hin  abilities  destined  soon  to  lead  his  friends  amid  the  stormy 
^)nflicts  of  party  warfi^kre.  The  result  has  not  hitherto  justified 
;hi8  last  anticipation.  Timid  and  fiistidious,  he  needs  the  robust 
lardihood  of  mind  requisite  for  a  political  chief.  As  a  second,  none 
lan  surpass  him  in  usefulness  and  ability.  The  responsibilities  of 
k  chief,  however,  seem  to  oppress  his  courage  and  paralyse  the 
X)wer  of  his  intellect.  To  the  reputation  of  an  orator  he  has  no 
daim.  He  is,  nevertheless,  an  admirable  speaker,  and  ready  and 
effective  in  debate  ;  but  that  inspiration  which  passion  gives,  he 
icver  knew,  and,  unmoved  himself,  he  is  unable  to  win  his  way 
;o  the  hearts  of  others.  His  sTieaking,  indeed,  is  almost  without  a 
"ault ;  simple,  clear,  grave,  often  earnest ;  it  always  wins  atten- 
/i(»n,  because  always  deserving  it.  He,  nevertheless,  leaves  his 
learer  unmoved  ;  and  is  more  apt,  by  his  own  cold  demeanour,  to 
-cpel  and  offend  his  Audience,  than  by  his  lucid  arrangement  and 
u'curate  argumentation,  to  convince  and  lead  them."  While  par- 
liament meets,  you  may  see  him  as  Mr.  Francis  so  graphically 


describes  him  :  '*  He  looks  like  some  red-tape  minister  of  the 
Tadpole  tchool,  or  some  pompous  placeman  conceited  of  his  acres. 
But,  by-and-by,  you  learn  to  separate  the  more  fixed  habit  of  the 
features  from  the  odd  expression  of  the  countenance,  till  you  see 
that  the  superciliousness  is  real,  though  exaggerated  by  the  phy&ical 
peculiarity.  There  are  no  traces  of  ill-nature  in  his  face  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  encourage.  Meanwhile,  he  has 
seated  himself,  placed  his  red  box  on  the  table  before  him,  stretched 
himself  out  to  his  full  length,  and  awaits,  with  arms  folded  and 
hat  slouched  over  his  face,  the  questioning  to  which  he  knows  he 
will  be  subjected  at  this  particular  hour,  from  half-past  four  to 
half-past  five." 

Such  are  the  orators  of  the  cabinet.  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  now  he 
is  in  office,  rarely  speaks.  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  not  yet  attained 
the  rank  of  much  more  than  a  second-rate  debater  ;  and  Messrs. 
Cardwell  and  Herbert  are  fluent,  and  nothing  more.  Un- 
doubtedly, apart  from  the  cabinet  and  their  supporters,  the 
first  place  is  due  to  the  late  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
has  won  for  himself  his  present  position  by  his  oratory  alone. 
When  you  enter  the  house,  you  see  on  your  right — fronting  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  in  ^neral  and  Lord  John  Russell  in  particular 
— a  Jewish-looking  individual,  generally  pai-ticularly  well-dressed, 
with  a  waistcoat  which  renders  him  the  obser\'ed  of  all  observers. 
You  are  looking  at  the  leader  of  what  was  once  the  great  Protec- 
tionist party,  whose  battles  he  has  fought — whose  councils  he  has 
guided — whose  cliiefs  at  one  time  he  placed  upon  the  Treasury 
benches.  Up  in  the  gallery  no  one  is  watched  so  anxiously  as  he. 
Lord  Palmerston  is  the  next-best-stared -at  man  in  the  house,  and 
then  the  diminutive  Lord  John.  But  all  like  to  look  at  the  man 
whose  talents  exalted  him  to  the  leadership  of  the  proudest  aris- 
tocracy on  the  face  of  the  earth.  So  far  as  the  opposition  are  con- 
cerned, the  debate  generally  languishes  till  Disraeli  rises  to  speak. 
His  ciistom  is  to  sit  motionless  as  a  mummy,  all  night,  with  his 
chin  buried  in  his  bosom,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  except 
when  he  takes  them  out  to  bite  or  to  examine  the  state  of  his  nails 
— ^a  nervous  action  which  he  seems  unconsciously  to  perform.  His 
speeches  are  fine  dbplays.  His  celebrated  speeches  on  his  budget, 
when,  alone  and  single-handed,  he  bravely  combated  his  parlia- 
mentary opponents,  were  pre-eminently  such.  ButHliat  part  of  them 
which  is  generally  the  best  is  the  personal ;  as  when  he  taunted 
Roebuck  with  his  ** Sadler's  Wells  sarcasm'*  and  '^  melodramatic 
malignity,"  or  charged  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  catching  the  Whigs 
bathing  and  stealing  their  clothes.  Disraeli^s  speeches  will  not  be 
read  as  Burke's  are  read.  They  are  happy — telling — eminently 
adapted  for  the  party  purposes  of  the  jiassing  hour — clever — sophis- 
tical ;  but  not  widely-reasoned,  to  last  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
hour  have  passed  away.  Yet  Disraeli's  first  speech  was  a  failure. 
His  subsequent  success  has,  however,  proved  him  to  be  a  true 
prophet :  **A  time  will  come  when  you  shall  hear  me,"  cried  the 
discomfited  Disraeli,  :»  he  sat  down  blushing  and  confused,  after 
his  maiden  s{)eech  had  been  greeted  with  universal  laughter  ;  and 
time  has  proved  him  correct.  He  has  a  fine  r^ph  voice,  which  you 
can  hear  in  every  part  of  the  houSe  ;  and  he  has  an  unrivalled  power 
of  mixing  up  business  details  with  general  principles  and  with 
a  happy  variety  of  graceful  phrases.  There  is  a  daring,  saucy 
look  in  his  face,  which  at  once  excites  your  interest.  He  is  not  a 
large  man ;  but  he  looks  '^^11  put  together,  with  his  head  in  the 
right  place.  But  he  never  seems  in  earnest,  or  to  have  a  great 
principle,  or  to  extend  his  views  beyond  party  objects ;  yet  he  is 
an  admirable  actor,  and  blends  together  the  necessary  business  talk 
with  the  ornamental  and  personal  as  no  other  man  in  the  house 
can.  Generally  he  looks  glum,  and  sits  by  himself — "a  thing 
apart ;  amongst  them  but  not  of  them."  At  times,  however,  he 
looks  more  cheerful.  On  tha^  memorable  December  morning,  when 
he  was  ousted  from  place  and  power — when  the  prize,  the  labour  of 
a  life,  was  rudely  torn  from  the  hand  that  had  but  just  grasped  it 
— the  dx-Chancellor  came  out  of  the  lobby  gay  and  fi-eah  as  if  the 
majority  had  been  with  him,  not  against  him.  There  was  an 
unwonted  liveliness  in  his  step  and  sparkle  in  his  eye ;  but  the 
excitement  of  the  contest  was  hardly  over.  The  reaction  had  not 
yet  commenced.  The  swell  of  the  storm  was  still  there  ; — still 
rang  i^his  ears  the  thunders  of  applause — ^audible  to  us  in  the 
lobby — ^which  greeted  his  daring  retorts  and  audaeious  personalities. 
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THE  BOULEVARDS  OF  PARIS,  BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  178 


It  u  ft  itrange  tluDg  to  oil  up  the  ftppeannee  of  na  old  dtj,  to 
(hink,  unid  the  raina  of  the  Calcnenni  of  the  impen&I  glorj'  of  the 
worid'a  murtren  ;  to  pieture  to  auit  .wh»t  London  n*  in  the 

golden  days  irhen  the  Roms  fonght,  uid  "  erer;  knight  rut  tme  as 
hii  gword,  and  ererj  ladj  fa'.r  aa  the  davn  ;"  and  itrasge  to  *alk 
the  crowded  BonJeiudi  of  Pari*  on  aome  high  holidaj,  and  think 
of  what  wondetfol  ehangea  hare  oocarred  nnce  giim  walls  oocnpied 
th^r  nt«  and  wore  named  Bonlerardfl- 

The  pencil  of  H.  Saint  AnUa  has  furnished  some  rer;  intereattng 
sketches  of  the  aspect  which  old  Paris  bore,  and  from  ooe  of  his 
dengni  our  engraviDg  is  taken.  The  |HCtare  ii  full  of  life  and 
animation,  and  the  atmOBt  attentioo  has  besD  bestowed  on  Uie 
details  of  the  drawing ;  to  that  the  coatame,  the  deeotatioDs,  the 
emplojnients,  the  hoiuee,  the  trees,  orerTthing,  from  the  roogh 
garb  of  the  water-carrier  to  the  gorgeonal}  bediiened  fignres,  made 
glorioni  with  hoop  and  stomacher,  of  mj  ladies  prondlj  walking 
with  the  cocked-bat  nobla,  and  looking  as  if  the  water-eanier, 
and  the  market-woman,  and  the  carter,  and  the  reet,  were  made  of 
other  clay  than  themselvee— all  indicate  the  spirit  of  the  times. 


thej  fear'is  a  rerolntioa  in  eostame;  and  one  of  tluse  titled  tasti, 
bftlliant  in  scarlet  and  gold  Laee,  whinpera  to  tlie  belle  npos  hi  ! 
arm  that  the  flood-gatM  of  sodetf  are  in  danger,  tor  M.  — —  hu  . 
oetaall;  some  (0  oonrt  in  ihoe-strings  instead  of  bn^ea ! 

If  thoae  ga;  gnmps  are  thinking  at  all  of  tlie  mnmiBn  of  Ik 
people — mnrmnn  Terf  »tt  and  &r  awsj,  like  tlie  mnnnormt  a  i 
sea-shell — thej  take  oonrags  in  refeiring  to  the  dajs  of  old,  ut 
calling  to  mind  the  masterlr  atateimuiFhip  oT  IfHUJ  Qnuim. 
The;  think  of  him  who  nid,  "  I  am  the  State  ;"  Mid  when  Iht 
ambassadors  of  fbre'gn  eonntciei  begged  to  know  who  w»  |ri>c 
minister,  imd,  "  I  Mu  mjr  own  prime  minister  ;"  and  ^inktsi  iJ 
him,  and  how  he  alwajs  hnriied  popular  mnrmnii  with  the  «ni^ 
hand^made  stronger  If  an  iron  gloTe — Oiej  take  eounge. 
'  Bnt  the  murmuring  people  look  further  hack  than  the  dtp  H 
Lonia  XIV.  Thej  think  of  the  good  King  Henrr,  and  hor  Ik: 
effort  of  that  prinoe's  life  was  the  good  of  his  mbieeta,  and  the  wi4 
of  his  heart  that  erer;  peasant  might  hare  a  fowl  in  Ibe  pot  m 
Snndayi ;  sod  if  erer  oompariaoos  were  odioiu,  the;  ate  odidu 
there.     Henr;  IV.  and  Lome  XIV  !     Recent  erenla  hare  set  Ik 


There  is  something  in  the  picture  peculiar  to  those  buckram  da;> 
in  the  stiff,  formal  look  of  the  soeae,  and  sliU  more  so  in  the 
gay  groups  that  throng  the  STenni^  and  lounge  at  Iha  tables. 
There  the;  tn,  those  batterSj  flutterera,  baaking  in  the  lunihine 
of  their  high  and  priTil^ed  condition.  Thej-  hare  no  fear  of  the 
ooming  itonn ;  thej  see  no  clond,  as  a  man's  hand,  to  darken 
thnr  horiioni  they  are  forgetful  tliat  the  flood  of  Ught  apon 
them  is  that  of  a  aettiog  sun^Uood-red.  They  have  heard, 
perhaps,  that  the  people  are  complaining;  tbat  the  people — 
a  many-headed  monster  —  are  crying  aloud  fbr  bread  —  only 
bread;  that  poTerty  and  utter  deatitntion  have  set  the  people 
thinking  about  vbetlier  the  things  that  are,  are  the  Uiinga  that 
should  be;  whether  the  right  is  all  on  the  side  of  might;  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  poamble  to  break  down  a  few  barriers  that 
separate  high  and  low,  titled  and  untitled,  and  effect  thereby  a 
ohange  for  the  better.  They,  who  are  flannting  in  all  their  guely 
and  aplendonr,  whose  cabs  and  carriages  and  quiet  sedans  hare 
bronght  them  hither,  and  are  wuling  for  them  now — th«uuspact 
no  eril ;  they  rest  in  perfect  security.     Th*  only  sort  of  Ablution 


people  thinking  of  Liberty.  They  have  heard  the  stnin  brnc 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  aie  bi^iiuiing  to  lean  lir 
tune.     Though  OTeiawed  by  bayonets,  they  date  not  mng  it  bn^ 

Bat  tiling  an  ripe  br  a  change.  The  ran  will  soon  be  aet  »»i 
the  red  glow  of  its  declining  gloiy  pus  away ;  then  sight  will  om 
— black  ni^t,  and  with  it  nightanare-horrois.  The  mDrmurici;  j 
the  sea-shell  ii  growing  louder  and  louder,  and  will  aom  iwdl  i^u 
a  roar,  a  shout  of  angry  defiance  and  loi^  pent'np  fiir;,  whirh  ihii 
echo  from  ereiy  side  of  Paris,  be  heard  all  orer  Europe,  aitii  plu.j 
the  world  in  war. 

Sport  away.  Messieurs,  while  the  day  tndurca,  display  t:^' 
peacock  plomea,  and  feast  and  rcjnoe  while  the  li|(bt  last* — nigki  ■■ 


Prerionaly  to  the  Berolntion,  the  Fromniade  of  tXe  Boalcvar> 
eihibitcd  the  clear  distinction  of  rank,  and  tiie  better  and  ououiiaj' 
sort  of  people — the  delf  and  the  porcelafai — WKlked  aa  di5ei^' 
parts  of  the  road.  After  the  Rerolntion  things  were  cbangul,  v- 
my  lord's  bniadelatfa  brutbed  the  blooae  of  the  medianic.  , 
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SIR   WILLIAM    HERSCHEL. 


a  ■  oommiHi  remark, .  and  oae  borne  out  by  siperienoe,  Uukb 
iiuui  is  not  hereditar;  on  the  Ewer's  uda.  We  nr«ly  find  both 
tb«t  »ad  nn  hi^lj  diatlDguiihed,  >t  l«ast  in  the  game  dqxui- 
ent.     Bat,  like  >11  other  genenl  rules,  this  hu  its  sxceptionB. 

the  weoad  William  IHtt  wx  inferior  lo  the  Orett  CiHDaiDiitr  in 
■toric«I  poirer,  in  oomnuuiding  force  o(  gbanotcr,  and  in  etntcB- 
ulike  lircAdth  of  riew,  he  wu  itill  a  mui  of  great  eminenoe,  and 
ahnblf  ciettei  eren  M  more  pin>«rfal  tad  liutinK  inflnflnce  oi«r 
t  destiniet  of  the  aMUtry  than  bii  illnitrioDs  fathfr.     Again, 


tiona  and  dtBOOTeries.  And  what  rendara  thcit  eaae  atill  mon 
remork&ble  ie,  that  another  member  of  the  lame  bmilf,  Miia 
Caroline  Herachel,  the  nilar  of  the  Either,  ii  entitled  to  a  ihara  of 
the  hoooar  which  encirclee  the  name,  hanng  not  merelj  anited  in 
their  oI'Mrratluna   and    computations,   but  heraalf   dlaoovered  a 

It  a  much  lo  be  regretted  that  >a  few  particulan  an  knovn  with 
respect  to  the  life  of  Sir  WJlli&m  Herschel;  for  not  only  do  hia  dia- 
tiDguiihed  aatronam:«al  diaoorerieB  give  aa  inlMeat  to  erwytitiag 


xX     ^^-^' 


longh  Geurgc  Stephenson,  who  cauierrod  iacolculable  benelilB  upon 
in  species,  and  an  immortalilf  upon  bim^elF,  by  nri^nating  the 
-eat  rulway  system,  *u  a  moat  remarl:able  initonce  of  how  much 
,ay  be  nccompliahed  by  heaven-boni  genias  in  spite  of  deficient 
lucatinn,  it  may  be  quertioned  n-bcther  Lie  son  Robert,  wlio, 
•sides  being  equally  gifUU  by  nature,  has  enjoyed  the  tulTsntage  of 
Huperior  identifia  edueaUon,  will  not  leaTe  behind  him  more 
,iipend>)ua  monuments  of  engineering  akill.  Another  atriking 
(ception  to  the  above  rule  is  supplied  by  the  two  HeiMheia,  both 
'  whom  have  won  lasting  renown  by  their  astronomioal  intestiga- 
Vol.  IV.-No.  XXIII. 


connected  with  hjfp,  but  his  history— at  least  the  sarly  part  of  it- 
was  in  itself  more  full  of  incident  than  is  commonly  the  case  with 
men  of  adentific  or  literary  porsuits.  Like  Handel,  tha  gctat 
muaica]  composer,  he  was  a  German  by  birth,  and  an  Bogliahman 
by  adoptjon.  He  was  bom  at  Hsnover,  Narember  IS,  1738.  His 
father,  who  was  a  musician,  bronght  him  up,  with  tmr  other  sons, 
to  that  professiun,  givingtfaem  all  n  good  general  sdncation.  Having 
been  plac«]  in  tlie  band  of  the  Hanorerian  repment  of  guards  at 
the  age  of  ronrt.en,  he  went  over  with  (hem  to  Englsnd  somewhere 
about  0ei  I'car  1757  or  W^iS.'   According  to  other  acoounts,  he 
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came  over  here  alone.  The  plaee  where  he  first  settled  was  Durham, 
whence  he  removed  to  Halifax.  Here  he  remained  for  seyeral  years 
as  organist  and  teacher  of  music,  at  the  same  time  devoting  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  languages.  A  variety  of  apocryphal 
stories  are  told  of  this  part  of  his  career,  some  of  which  are  cer- 
tainly inoorreot. 

It  was  not  till  ahout  the  year  1766,  when  he  was  organist  to  the 
Octagon  Chapel  at  Bath,  that  Herschel  began  to  direct  his  attention 
to  that  noble  science  which  he  afterwards  cultivated  with  so  much 
snooess.  His  knowledge  of  mathematics  was  very  considerable,  and 
his  skill  in  applying  it  sufficed  to  demonstrate  that  he  might  have 
won  the  highest  distinction  in  that  department  of  science,  if  he  had 
confined  himself  to  it.  With  this  preliminary  advantage  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  astronomy  under  very  favourable  circumstances. 
Before  long  he  began  to  feel  the  want  of  a  better  telescope  than  he 
possessed  or  could  purchase.  Here  was  a  difiiculty  which,  to  an 
ordinary  mind,  would  have  appeared  insuperable.  It  is  at  suoh 
turning-points  as  these  that  the  true  character  of  a  man  appears. 
The  commonplace  person,  who  lives  only  according  to  a  prescribed 
routine,  and  has  no  resources  within  himself  for  trying  emergencies, 
no  sooner  encountors  an  obstacle  than  his  heart  fiuls  him,  and  he 
foregoes  the  object  of  his  pursuit  almost  without  a  struggle.  Not 
so  the  man  of  genius.  To  him  difficulties  are  but  inoentives  to 
pleasurable  exertion.  It  matters  not  how  unexpected  or  how  un« 
prccedented  to  him  they  may  be,  he  is  never  at  a  loss  fbr  soma 
means  of  overcoming  them.  Such  was  the  case  with  Herschel  at 
this  juncture.  Not  being  able  to  purchase,  or  in  any  other  way  pro- 
cure,  a  telescope  of  the  size  and  power  he  wanted,  he  determined  to 
make  one.  As  may  be  supposed,  his  first  attempts  were  not  suc- 
cessful ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  still  persisted  in  them,  undaunted  by 
repeated  failures,  till  at  length  he  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
Newtonian  reflecting  telescope  of  five  feet  focal  length. 

Nor  was  Hersdhel  long  in  turning  to  account  the  resources  which 
he  had  acquired  by  his  constructive  skill  and  industry.  He 
applied  himself  diligently  to  a  careful  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  study  of  all  the  phenomena  which  throw  light  upon 
their  constitution,  movements,  and  laws.  The  results  of  his 
observations  were  communioated  in  his  papers  of  "Philosophical 
Transactions,"  one  of  the  earliast  of  which  contained  an  announce- 
ment of  his  having  disoovered  what  was  then  supposed  to  he  a 
comet^  but  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  a  new  planet.  The  discovery 
took  place  between  ten  and  eleren  o'clock  on  the  evening  ot 
March  18,  1781.  While  ohverriiic  some  stars  in  the  constellation 
Gemini,  Herschel  noticed  one  that  appeared  larger  than  the  rest, 
and,  on  examining  it  with  greater  magnifying  power,  he  soon  found 
its  position  with  relation  to  the  other  stars  was  changed,  which 
proved  that  it  was  in  motion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  pUmet 
had  been  repeatedly  observed,  and  its  position  recorded  as  a  fixed 
star  by  various  astronomers,  one  of  whom,  Lemonnier,  oould  not 
have  failed  to  difieover  that  it  was  a  planet,  if  he  had  but  brought 
into  one  view  all  his  observations  of  the  same  olj^t.  In  a  spirit  of 
misguided  loyalty — or,  as  many  would  say,  unworthy  flattery — 
Herschel  proposed  to  call  the  planet  Georgium  Sidus,  or  the 
(Georgian  Star,  yi  honour  of  George  the  Third,  who  was  then  king, 
But  astronomers,  who  have  other  objeote  in  view  than  the  grati- 
fication of  royal  vanity,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  accede  to  suoh 
a  title ;  still  less  could  foreigners  consent  to  pay  such  homage  to  a 
sovereign  who  had  no  claim  upon  their  allegiance.  Laplace,  the 
celebrated  French  astronomer,  with  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  honour 
the  discoverer,  proposed  that  the  planet  should  bear  his  name ;  and 
many  acted  upon  his  suggestion.  But  even  this  did  not  meet  with 
general  acceptance ;  and  after  some  discussion,  the  name  of  Uranus, 
by  which  the  planet  is  now  known,  was  proposed  by  Bode  and  fixed 
upon  as  most  appropriate. 

The  next  discovery  of  Herschel  took  place  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1787,  when  he  established  the  existence  of  two  satellites 
of  Uranus,  and  made  an  approximation  to  the  time  of  their  revolu- 
tion. Ten  years  later  he  discovered  the  four  other  satellites  of  this 
planet.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  discerning  them,  and  they  have 
scarcely  ever  been  seen  since,  whence  some  have  been  inclined  to 
question  their  existence ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient 
ground  for  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  effect  of  Hexschel's  discovery  of  Uranus,  was  to  btjH  him  at 


once  into  public  notice.    His  fisme  spread  all  over  the  crut'^r 
and  he  was  appointed  private  astronomer  to  Cteorge  III.,  rri . 
salary  of  £400  a-year.     He  now  removed  first  to  Datdtt  i- 
afterwards  to  Slough,  where  he  pursued  his  researches  vitk  r- 
remitting  ardour  and  great  success.    He  married  a  widi>T  aaa.. 
Mrs.  Pitt,  who  was  the  mother  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  {rk.: 
worthy  inheritor  of  the  illustrious  name.     Of  his  prrmte  life  ar^r: 
this  time  little  can  be  said,  because  little  is  known  <m  good  aatlcri:?. 
So  scanty  is  the  information  respecting  it,  that  even  the  date* 
his  knighthood,  and  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Uvs  r. 
Oxford,  cannot  be  ascertained.     But  what  we  do  know  ia,  U-,; '. 
a  long  series  of  years,  from  1780  to  1821,  he  oommnnicateJ  x-  i 
Philosophical  Society  a  great  number  of  papers  npcm  the  &Gbj<  : 
his  astronomical  studies,  thus  showing  that  to  the  very  M  ^ 
retained  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  for  on  the  tZrl  ' 
August,  1822,  death  brought  his  labours  to  a  dose,  when  he  b 
nearly  completed  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

It  is  beyond  our  province  to  give  any  detailed  aceoont  cf  tb 
discorveriea  of  this  great  astronomer;  but  the  hare  fibct  tlu:  k-- 
various  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  solar  system  inerei>- 
the  number  of  heavenly  bodies  in  it  by  one-half^   shovi  b  . 
well-founded  is  his  claim  to  universal  admiration.     Besides  Tr 
nus  with  jte  six  satellites,  and  the  two  satellites  of  Saturn  kf 
disoovercKl  the  rotation  of  Satum^s  ring,  measured  the  r:A^:« .; 
Saturn  lutd  Venus,  and  by  many  observations  and  well-fjuiM 
reasonings  oontributed  largely  to  the  advance  of  modem  astrjf- -•. 
Indeed  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  to  no  one  are  we  »  !•  . 
indebted  for  what  we  know  of  the  solar  system.    Bat  hLs  dtKX'Tcr  < 
were  not  confined  to  the  solar  system.     It  was  he  who  first  fy. 
our  eyes  to  the  infinite  vastness  of  the  universe^  by  ahcvin^  tl.- 
our  system  is  only  one  of  a  countless  number  of  othere,  t  '  ii 
extend  throughout  the  boundless  regions  of  space,  not  c!l}  i: 
beyond  mortal  ken,  but  even  beyond  the  most  daring  filgit>  ^ 
human  imagination.     His  discovery,  in  1803,  that  many  obv-t' 
which  looked  like  single  stars,  and  had  hitherto  been  taken  t  r 
such  even  by  astronomers,  were,  in  fiact,  pairs  of  stars  revolr/: 
round  each  other,  was  the  first  step  to  more  just  conceptions  tba 
had  previously  prevailed  upon  this  subject ;  and  his  grand  spec^i 
tiona  upon  the  milky  way,  nebnlie,  eto.,  contributed  stfll  fdrtli-:!  b 
this  desirable  result.      Imperfect  as  b  this  sketch  of  what  ^^ 
William  Herschel  accomplished,  iti  may  be  sufficient  to  sh'Tv  thi 
ha  made  many  valuable  additions  to  our  astrononaioal  knovl^^Lv 
and  when  we  reflect  how  important  a  bearing  this  knowled;>:  \i 
upon  various  practical  arts — especially  that  of  navigation  ac  1 .' 
that  depends  upon  it — we  see  how  great  a  benefisctor  he  -w^-  ; 
mankind,  and  how  worthy  he  is  to  occupy  an  honoorable  jlfl>. . 
the  grateful  recollections  of  posterity. 


AMBOYNA,  OR  THE  ISLAND  OF  DEW. 

Tbb  Ibu  Of  Bbw,  as  the  Duteh  call  the  chief  of  the  MolrecsL%  i 
little  known  to  the  world.     Though  only  occupying  a  spa.^ 
thirteen  geographical  miles,  it  has  80,000  inhabitants.     It  pi>9a 
a  very  varied  aspect.     It  rises  from  the  sea  towards  a  centre,  %  : 
a  gradual  but  broken  slope  dipping  into  valleys,  casting  up  rla-L 
of  hills,  or  expanding  into  little  table-knda.     Some  of  tb.-    j 
present  a  very  pleasing  appearance,   green  and  verd&nt  :•   :: 
summit,  while  some  have  only  woods  at  the  base.     Eof  IH  v 
Duteh  travellers  vie  with  each  other  in  their  descriptJoos  -  f  * 
capital  of  tho  Spice  Islands.    Temminck  talks  of  an  atma^pherr  '•  i 
with  the  soft  odour  of  aromatic  pLute  and  flowers,   an<l  <i  : 
plains  shaded  by  sago  and  cocoa-palms.    The  prospect  be  deel^r.  < 
be  enchanting  in  ite  beauty.     Yer  Huell  is  more  eiithaid2LstI<;  i 
his  comrade  in  description.     The  flowers  of  the  island  fill  ti  - ; 
iftith  fragrance.     According  to  him,  it  is  a  perfect  Eden,  «b:' 
Sybarite  might  dwell  in  ease  and  luxury  and  voluptaonsness  &.. 
days  of  his  life.     Some  partsy  however,  are  barren,   but  cti-r  . 
luxuriantly  fertile.     Here  the  nutmeg  and  the  clove  gr-v  a  * 
perfection,  and  bring  riches  to  the  Dutch  of  more  sure  retcrr  '  < 
silver  and  gold-mines. 

In  addition  to  the  spices,  the  island  produces  woods  i.f:l 
fragrant  essenoea  and  oUs  with  medioinal  virtuesy  exqukiU  r  .. 
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T  cabinet-work,  from  which  slabe  for  tables  fire  or  six  feet  in 
ameter  are  cut,  one  of  which,  of  rai^e  beauty,  we  hare  onrselyes 
en.  Coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  and  pepper  grow,  but  are  neglected, 
I  is  cinnamon.  But  the  island  is  almost  wholly  destitute  of  the 
?cesi»»arles  of  life.  The  Dutch  have  always  kept  down  ordinary 
a'ioulture,  and  forced  the  people  to  depend  on  their  commerce  for 
!}>}>.  >rt.  Bice  is  A  great  article  of  food,  and  this  is  supplied  by 
iva,  Celebes,  and  Bengal.  Yams  grow  in  great  abundance,  and 
e  an  extensively -used  article  of  food.  But  the  best  resource  of 
e  islanders  is  tlie  sago,  or  Papua  bread.  This  is  the  pith  of  i^ 
klui,  the  humblest,  the  nipa  excepted,  of  its  tribe.  It  furnishes 
le  principal  food  of  the  people,  its  delicate  flour  being  baked  into 
ikes.  This  is  its  native  country — that  is,  in  the  region  betweeii 
i^rnco  on  the  one  side,  and  New  Guinea  on  the  other.  The 
inntity  of  pith  from  a  single  tree  is  immense,  often  as  much  as 
)0  pounds.  The  refuse  left  in  heaps  produces  excellent  mush- 
rims.  The  epicures  of  Molucca  even  eat  certain-  white  worms 
merated  in  the  same  refuse. 

One  palm-tree  on  this  island  produces  a  poison^  used  to  poison 
ater,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Butch,  by  the  natives.  They  now 
ake  an  intoxicating  drink  from  it.  The  betel  nut,  tobacco,  and 
ie  wild  banana,  are  also  found.     It  is  singular  that  all  these 


things  are  consumed  on  the  spot,  while  the  spices  are  utterly 
neglecf«d.  They  send  all  away,  without  ever  using  them  at  all 
themselves.     Teak  is  a  tree  much  used,  as  also  ginger. 

Deer  and  hogs  are  the  chief  animals,  the  island  being  x>oor  in 
quadrupeds.  But  birds  swarm  in  the  forests,  in  every  variety  of 
plumage — purple,  bright  blue,  gold,  green,  and  gaudy  crimson. 
The  edible  birds* -nests  are  found  here  and  exported  to  China  witli 
tressang,  sharks* -fins,  and  small  parcels  of  gold.  To  the  same 
country  they  also  send  birds  of  Paradise  (variously  called  Birds  of 
Qod,  Birds  of  the  Sun,  and  King  Birds).  There  is  also  a  trade  in 
feathers. 

The  people  are  of  middle  size,  military  in  their  character,  very 
impetuous,  but  easily  appeased.  They  were  represented  by  tho 
Dutch,  who  behaved  to  them  with  savage  cruelty,  as  a  ferocious 
race  without  any  merdful  ideas.  They  are  now,  however,  a  quiet 
race.  They  must  have  been  a  simple  people  when  discovered,  as 
they  boiled  their  food  in  a  hollow  bamboo.  They  now  use  iron 
pans  from  China. 

The  island  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Indian  oolonisatioti  as 
the  scene  of  a  fearful  execution  by  the  Dutch  of  Captain  Towerson 
and  nine  other  Bnglishmen,  nine  Japanese  and  one  Portuguese, 
known  as  the  Massacre  of  Amboyna. 


RELIGION  AND  ARTS   OF  THE  ASSYRIANS. 


'  has  been  remarked  in  a  former  article  on  Nineveh,*  that  the 
iaractcr  of  the  Assyrians  was  eminently  religious,  though  their 
meiatiou  was  &lsely  directed,  and  took  a  superstitious  and 
abasing  form.  There  are  some  lofty  conceptions,  however,  in  their 
ulptured  embodiments  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God  ;  and 
imcthing  of  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Bgyp- 
ans  must  have  been  known  to  their  priests.  But  in  speaking  of 
lem  as  a  people,  it  is  their  public  worship  and  the  popular  creed 
lat  we  must  notice,  rather  than  the  abstractions  which  the  priest- 
ood  conserved  for  their  own  order.  In  all  countries,  the  sun 
Pl>ears  to  have  been  the  earliest  object  of  religious  adoration  ;  but^ 
ccept  among  the  Persians,  popular  ignorance  and  superstition  per- 
)Qiiied  this  glorious  symbol  of  divine  power  and  beneficence,  and 
ence  Baal,  or  Belus,  Crishna,  Osiris,  Apollo,  etc.  Baal  was  the 
iprcme  divinity  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  and  probably  of 
le  Phffiuiciaus  also,  and  as  such  is  represented  on  a  cylinder  of  green 
thUpar  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Kouyunjik,  and  supposed  by  him 
>  have  been  the  signet  or  amulet  of  Sentecherib. 

On  many  of  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  and  other  antique  remains 
r  the  same  country  and  period,  an  object  is  represented  called  a 
icrcd  tree,  one  of  the  forms  of  which  is  represented  in  the 
anexed  engraving  (p.  284).  On  the  cylinder  in  question,  the 
Dwers  or  fruit  of  the  tree  are  in  the  form  of  an  acorn,  and  the 
ing  stands  on  one  side,  and  a  figure,  described  as  a  eunuch,  on 
le  other.  The  king  holds  up  his  right  hand  in  an  attitude  of 
Juration,  and  in  his  left  is  the  sacrificial  mace.  Above  the  sacred 
-ee  is  the  figure  of  Baal,  the  body  of  the  god  in  a  circle,  the 
rmbol  of  eternity,  above  which  are  the  three  heads  of  Baal  (an 
nuaual  mode  of  representing  that  deity),  while  from  the  Bides 
)read  the  wings,  and  from  below  the  tail  and  legs  of  a  dove, 
fpical  of  Mylitta,  the  Assyrian  Yenus.  Among  the  sculptures 
iccavated  at  Nimroud  were  several  figures  of  Dagon,  the  fish -god  of 
le  Phoenicians,  from  which  we  learn  that,  in  accordance  with  that 
itcrcommunity  of  worship  which  prevailed  universally  among  the 
ulythcistic  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Assyrians  imported  into  their 
antheoQ  some  of  the  gods  of  the  neighbouring  naUons.  Among 
le  twelve  gods  of  the  Assyrians,  enumerated  in  a  long  inscription 
b  the  same  place,  are  Asshur,  probably  a  deified  hero,  and  Ishtar, 
ho  is,  not  without  probability,  supposed  to  be  the  personification 
r  the  moon. 

The  predominant  religious  element,  in  the  character  of  the 
iSsyrians,  is  seen  in  the  designs  traced  upon  their  domestic 
tonsils,  engraved  upon  their  seals  and  amulets,  and  sculptured  on 
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the  walls  of  the  palaces  of  their  kings.  Of  the  eleven  derices  of 
the  impressions  of  seals  found  at  Kouyunjik,  seven  appear  to  be 
Connected  with  the  mythology  and  religious  worship  of  the  country. 
Several  of  the  bronze  plates  and  dishes  discovered  at  Nimroud  arO 
of  similar  character,  and  on  some  of  them  are  represented  deities 
of  Egyptian  origin,  though  evidently  designed  and  executed  by 
Assyrian  artists.  These  remains  of  the  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
artistic  powers  of  the  Assyrians,  while  they  evince  the  extent  to 
which  the  feeling  of  religion,  mingled  with  the  every-day  concerns  of 
life  among  them,  are  also  valuable  for  the  glimpses  they  afford  us  of 
their  domestic  economy.  They  were  dug  out  of  a  diamber  of  the 
north-west  palace  at  Nimroud,  which  Mr.  Layard  conjectures  has 
been  the  repository  of  the  royal  arms  and  sacrificial  vessels ;  but 
which  Colonel  Bawlinson  (who  discovered,  in  an  adjoining  chamber, 
an  alabaster  vase,  which  appeared  to  have  contained  preserved 
fruit)  is  of  opinion  was  the  royal  kitdien.  The  walls  were  of 
common  sun-dried  bricks,  such  as  are  nsed  throughout  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  Persia  for  ordinary  purposes  at  the  present  day,  except 
about  three  feet  from  the  floor,  where  large  burnt  bricks  had  been 
used.  In  one  comer  was  a  well,  with  a  raised  mouth  of  brickwork 
three  feet  high  ;  it  was  filled  np  with  rubbish,  but  on  being 
emptied  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet,  brackish  wttter  was  found.  In 
clearing  out  the  rubbish  which  filled  np  the  chamber,  two  copper 
caldrons  were  found,  about  three  feet  deep,  and  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter  ;  these  were  filled  with  a  number  of  small  bronze 
bells,  several  bronze  plates,  diaiies,  'and  cups,  hundreds  of  iVory 
Imd  mother-of-pearl  buttons  and  studs^  and  various  small  articles 
in  bronze  and  copper,  the  use  of  which  is  not  very  clear.  The 
studs  and  buttons  and  some  metal  rosettes  appear  to  have  been 
used  in  the  trappings  of  the  Assyrian  cavalry  horses,  and  also  ot 
those  attached  to  chariots. 

Beneath  the  caldrons  a  number  of  bronze  feel  of  lions  and  bulls 
,were  found,  which  probably  hifed  been  the  feet  of  tripods  for  sup- 
porting vases  and  bowls.  Two  other  caldrons  contained  several 
plates  and  dishes^  a  wine-stfMner  of  elegant  form,  and  the  handle 
of  a  vase,  all  of  bronze.  Of  eight  other  caldrons  and  jars,  some  of 
which  had  been  crushed  flat  by  the  falling  in  ef  the  upper  part  of 
the  building,  one  contained  beoes  and  ashes  ;  tire  rest  were  empty. 
Behind  the  caldron's  was  a  heap  of  bronze  cups,  bowls,  and  dishes', 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  lying  one  above  another,  without  order. 

Some  of  the  bronze  vessels  thus  discovered  are  plain,  but  many 
are  elaborately  ornamented  with  figures  of  animals,  etc.,  either 
embossed  or  engraved.  About  150  of  them  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  metal  of  which  they  are  composed  has  been  found  to 
contain  tne  part  of  tin  to  ten  of  copper,  which  are  the  relaiive 
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proportioDi  Died  in  Uie  oampoeltiDti  of  brotiM  iLt  the  preaent  daj.  Soma  of  the  b*i-ielie(B  from  EoDjntiiik,   now  b  Ae  tt:4 

Tlie  belb,  however,    have  fourteen  per  cent,  of  tin,  whidi  shows  Mnuani,   exbibit  the  progrtn  whidi  the  AasTiiuu  lad  saa- , 

that  the  AwjrianB  had  made  oonaiderable  ■dTanre  in  metJIiirnr,  shipbuilding.      M  their  'tosmIs  were  oonfbTicted  oiilj  f*  i 

ud  nndentDoil  the  effect  produced  bj  increasing  the  propartioQ  of  uaTigabon  of  the  Tigrii,  tli«;  wen  <rf  onaU  nir,  bat  in  thai  Ijj 


that  melal.     B;  the  decompositian  of  the  meUl,  the  effect  of  lime  prows  ma;  be.traced  a  considerable  rescmbUnoe  to  (he  gilltjtrl 

and  damp,  the  snrface  of  these  tcssgIb  was  covered  with  a  green  ancient  Greeks.   In  the  accompanying  engntTing  (p.  235H>ok 

coal  of  a  crTstalline  nature,   whiuh  has  been  removed  since  the  of  vessels  are  represented —boats  and  ships  with  a  single  sun 

venels  have  been  pbced  in  the  Museum.     An  alabaster  jar,  a  lens  jard— but  bothhnveadonblebankofaars.    The  wale;  apjwan  t 


I. 


of  rock'CiTstiiJ,  and  two  gins*  bowis,  were  also  fouad  in  this  well  aluckoJ  with  fish,  which  ore  Bwimming  in  ever;  dimlia,  *k^ 
iBt«reating  apartment,  showing  that  the  ABByiiaaa  were  not  only  at  tho  bottom,  oa  we  most  suppose^  the  enh  nud  the  tnrth  cn*li  '*' 
,itre  of  glofs,   but  nlsu  with  the  pro-       the  slar-liBh  a^itatcH  its  arms  in  iieiinh  of  prey.     Antll'i"'* 
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AnoUjerofthesebM-ttUeftportrajBabattleinamarahin  Soulteni  liglitnras,   guided  and  impelied  them.     The  Inrgeal  wen  bnUt  of 

Mesapotamis,  in  which  wicker-boata  are  nsed,  precisely  elmilnr  to  leaktrood,  but  Ihe  others  eoDsisted  siiapjir  of  a  very  narrow  tnmt' 

Llioae  of  the  A&ij  Arabs  of  the  present  day.      In  a  similar  scene,  work  of  riuhcj  overed  with  bitumeD,  receniblins,  probably,    *tba 

the  Aasjtiatw  art  bringing  their  captives  ashore,  one  of  the  boata  ressels   of   bulmahu'    inealloned    b;  Isaiah    (xviii.   S),      in>er 


being  towed  bj  a  maa  sirimiDiDS  on  an  inflated  skin.     Tlie  boals  ni  ikiinnipd  over  the  snrf:ice  of  the  water  with  great  rapt<£ly.  .  .  . 

the  Amh«  of  the  Afalj  aie  thus  rjewribecl  by  Mr.  lajard :— "  Thej  This  singular  scene  recilled  viTidlj  to  my  mind  the  sculptures  at 

were  of  varions  sizes.     In  ttie  bottom  of  some,  dght  or  ten  penaos  Koojunjik  reprele::llng  tlie  Assyrian  nus  in  mnrshes  of  the  tame 

■at  eroDclied  on  their  hams  ;    in  others,  only  one  or  two.      Hen  nature,  and  probacy  formeil  by  the  waters  of  the  same  liver.     The 

atandiog  at  the  head  and  stem,  with  long  bamboo  poles  of  great  stncts  Ihr^rgh  the  reeds,  and  the  boats  of  rushes,  are  fiuthflillj 
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delineated  in  the  bas-relie&,  showing  how  little  the  barbarous 
inhabitants  of  these  great  swamps  hare  changed  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  three  thousand  years." 

Tlie  baa-relief  which  has  been  reproduced  in  our  second  illustration 
rcpresents^'a  woman,  barefooted,  carrying  some  vessel  in  her  hand, 
followed  by  four  camels.  The  foremost  of  the  animals  has  a  halter 
depending  from  his  head;  and  all  the  figures  are  executed  with 
considerable  fidelity  and  spirit.  The  glimpses  which  we  obtain  into 
the  every-day  life  of  the  Assyrians  by  means  of  these  bas-reliefs 
reveal  customs  and  modes  that  have  been  perpetuated  to  the  present 
day ;  but  in  all  the  higher  arts  the  glory  of  the  land  has  departed. 
Mounds  of  earth  cover  the  palaces  of  Sennacherib  and  Bardanapalua, 
and  where  their  banners  flaunted  m  the  sunlight  as  they  led  their 
thousands  forth  to  battle,  the  traveller  now  beholds  only  the  tents 
of  the  wandering  Arabs. 


HEALTH    OF    TOWNS. 

That  it  is  healthier  to  live  in  the  country  than  in  large  towns,  is  a 
plain  matter  of  fiict  which  experience  renders  familiar  to  all.  But 
it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  short  period  that  any  attempt  has 
been  made  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  effect ;  though  without 
such  an  investigation  it  is  obviously  impossible ^to  devise  any  means 
at  all  likely  to  be  effectual  in  improving  the  health  of  towns.  If 
we  would  arrive  at  an  intelligent  view  of  the  subject,  we  must 
carefully  consider  the  phenomena  which  are  engendered  in  the 
course  of  years  by  the  impregnation  of  the  soil  of  cities  with  sub- 
stances which  are  deposited  there  in  the  shape  of  refuse,  or  gradually 
accumulate  from  various  sources.  Everything  that  comes  into 
contact  with  man  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  clothing, 
and  is  similarly  affected  by  the  action  of  those  causes  which  are  in 
constant  operation  wherever  men  are  collected  together.  Clothes, 
as  we  all  know,  require  to  be  frequently  washed  and  changed ;  and 
if  we  cannot  cleanse  and  renew  the  soil  upon  which  we  tread,  and 
the  emanations  from  which  are  constantly  rising  about  us,  we 
ought  at  least  to  endeavour  to  maintain  its  natural  purity  as  far  as 
lies  in  our  power. 

Let  the  soil  be  impregnated  with  organic  matter  of  various  kinds ; 
let  it  recieive  water  enough  to  moisten  it,  but  not  enough  to  cleanse 
it ;  let  this  water  be  charged  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
which,  by  its  combination  with  the  organic  substances  buried  in 
the  soil,  will  give  rise  to  the  most  mephitio  and  poisonous  gases ; 
let  the  ventilation  which  might  have  carried  off  these  deleterious 
emanations  be  impeded ;  let  light,  which  facilitates  the  slow  com- 
bustion of  organic  subistanceB,  be  prevented  fr-om  often  reaching  the 
ground;  and  we  have  combined  all  the  conditions  necessary  to 
render  the  soil  a  pest-house  of  infection,  a  dreadful  swamp  under 
the  show  of  splendour,  whence  silently  go  forth  day  and  night  the 
treacherous  agents  of  so  many  diseases,  which  are  in  reality  nothing 
but  the  natural  and  necessary  results  of  this  concealed  corruption. 
Such,  it  cannot  be  denied,  are  the  conditions  to  which  culpable 
neglect  too  often  gives  rise  in  large  towns,  even  in  this  enlightened 
age.  Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  about  the  health  of  towns, 
and  something  has  been  done  towards  its  promotion;  but  those 
whose  x>ersonal  observation  has  made  them  best  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  are  the  loudest  in  their  demands  for  farther  improve- 
ment. 

The  usual  causes  of  the  accumulation  of  those  substances  which 
tend  to  render  the  soil  of  large  towns  prejudicial  to  health,  are, 
the  necessity  we  are  under  of  using  organic  substanc^^s  for  fooil,  and 
the  various  consequences  of  that  use,  the  employment  of  these 
substances  in  tnanufisustures,  the  domestic  animuls  which  live  among 
us,  and  the  human  corpses  which  were  formerly — and  are  some- 
times even  now,  if  the  statements  in  the  public  press  are  to  be 
believed — buried  in  the  heart  of  towns,  and,  wasting  away  by 
decomposition,  after  a  number  of  years  form  a  large  mass  of  putrid 
matter.  In  towns  lighted  by  gas — that  is  to  say,  in  all  towns 
of  any  extent — there  is  an  additional  cause  of  Infection,  and  one 
wjiich,  if  not  counteracted,  may  become,  in  time,  productive  of 
immense  mischief.  This  is  the  development  of  vapours  which,  after 
being  carried  along  with  the  gas  in  the  pipes,  issue  through  the 
escapes,   and  spread  in  the  earth,   giving   it  a  fetid  smell  that 


betrays  itself  when  there  is  any  digging  for  repairs,  make  tiv- 
wither  and  perish  by  poisoning  the  roots,  and  taint  the  watc  u 
wells. 

It  is  obvious  fix>m  the  above  remarks,  that  the  xaeaius  of  prevtK- 
ing  the  soil  from  getting  into  an  unhealthy  state  laxLst  cfiLAir. 
mainly  in  endeavouring  to  diminish,  as  much  as  pocaible.  tL 
quantity  of  organic  substances  which  penetrate  into  the  esn'i. 
The  most  customary  and  simple  plan  is,  to  pave  the  ertxe^is.  ^al 
stone.  Independently  of  the  advantages  of  this  plan  on  ihe  &o>.r^  'i 
convenience  for  traffic,  and  the  prevention  of  the  formation  of  mii 
and  puddles,  it  evidently  diminishes  the  permeable  portion  f.<f  tk 
soil,  since  it  is  only  through  the  interstices  between  the  xUntst  tb^: 
anything  can  reach  the  earth  beneath. 

Among  other  means  of  accomplishing  this  important  object,  dt 
following  deserve  special  mention.  There  should  be  numertt: 
water-plugs  frequently,  if  not  constantly,  open,  so  aa  to  pour  int.' 
the  gutters  a  lK)dy  of  water  sufficient  to  carry  off  all  the  filth  ttgei 
the  houses  before  it  has  time  to  sink  into  the  soil.  Sewers  ao^. 
drains  should  be  plentifully  laid  down  and  kept  thoroughly  watcT* 
tight.  To  prevent  the  dispersion  of  the  vapours  and  flaki'i  ea^- 
dered  by  the  gas,  some  recommend  that  the  gas-pipes  should  l< 
placed  inside  tlie  sewers.  It  is  alleged  that  such  an  arran^ecitxt 
would  render  the  repair  of  escapes  more  convenient,  but  on  th'^ 
pomt  there  is  some  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion.  Cemieten  . 
should  be  placed  not  merely  quite  out  of  the  town,  bnt  also  b^v? 
its  level ;  for  if  the  water  which  runs  through  the  soil  finds  rs 
way  by  subterranean  imbibition  to  the  soil  of  the  town,  it  is  erldcBt 
that  the  evil,  against  which  we  are  anxious  to  guard,  will  be 
secretly  gaining  ground.  Every  species  of  manu&ctore  which  ^It^- 
out  much  organic  matter  ought  to  be  removed  to  a  distance  fr  g 
the  town,  or  carried  on  close  to  a  stream  of  water,  powerfiil  enci?z^i 
to  carry  off  everything  of  this  sort  at  once.  Iiastly,  the  &tria^ 
vigilance  should  be  exercised  over  all  gardens,  markets,  and  otlei 
places  where  organic  substances  are  likely  to  accumulate. 

But,  besides  resorting  to  such  preventive  measurea  as  the  ab->T^ 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  employ  suitable  means  for  coui:- 
teracting  the  infection  which  already  existi  in  the  aoiL  It  i^:  a 
fiict,  to  which  we  can  no  longer  shut  our  eyes,  that  in  sihatyyi 
all  our  considerable  towns  the  soil  is  more  or  lees  infected.  This 
fact  was  prominently  brought  before  the  public  mind  with  repr*. 
to  London,  in  a  recent  report,  drawn  up  with  great  ability  I  j 
Mr.  Simon,  the  medical  officer  to  the  City  Board  of  Healtlt. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  so  easy,  in  the  present  state  of  •  iir 
knowledge,  to  discover  a  remedy  for  the  evil  na  to  state  how  l: 
might  have  been  avoided.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  preven^'im  b 
better  than  cure. 

The  first  step  should  be  to  let  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  hav^ 
free  circulation  wherever  there  are  organic  materials  capable  '.< 
becoming  injurious  to  health  by  decompoiition.  It  is  well  kno^ 
that  oxygen,  especially  when  aided  by  tiie  influaioe  of  light,  ha^  a 
tendency  to  convert  oiganic  matter  into  water,  carbonic  acid,  and 
nitrogen,  by  a  slow  combustion,  which,  from  the  moderation  cf  its 
action,  involves  no  sort  of  danger.  Thus,  oxygen  is  a  powerfj 
agent,  which  destroys  the  lources  of  infection  whenever  it  is 
brought  into  contact  with  them.  Besides,  the  air,  by  peDetratin^- 
freely  into  every  hole  and  comer,  has  a  tendency  to  dry  the  eaitU 
the  streets,  and  the  walls  of  the  houses.  Hence,  not  only  ouM 
the  streets  to  be  of  sufficient  width,  bnt  the  yards  at  the  back  <.>f 
the  houses  should  be  Hrge  enough  to  admit  the  fresh  air  to  xhit 
side  as  well  as  the  other,  for  if  this  is  not  the  case  the  work  •  f 
purification  is  only  half  done. 

The  next  means  to  be  employed  consists  in  the  use  of  welk,  i 
means  which  has  never  yet  received  a  &i^  trial,  but  which,  witJi 
proper  management,  is  capable  of  being  turned  to  good  account    A 
single  experiment  by  a  skilful  engineer  may  suffice  to  demonstra-.^ 
this.     Having  sunk  a  well  in  an  old  farm-yard,  the  soil  of  wLiu: 
had  been  long  impregnated  with   the  manure  to  a  oonsiden%'.  ::> 
depth,  he  could  not  get  any  water  frt)m  the  well  at  all  fit  to  TirlslL, 
though  the  water  of  another  well,  situated  at  a  little  distance  ab  r« 
this,  was  excellent.     However,  by  dint  of  working  the  well  -i! 
using  the  water  from  it  for  purposes  of  cultivation,  he  at  last  z'r 
ceeded  in  completely  changing  its  condition.     The  water  gra-JinD. 
lost  its  colour  and  its  smell,  till  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean  : 
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>ecamo  quite  fit  to  drink.  It  is  evident  that,  in  this  case,  the 
»'ell  performed  the  part  of  an  emunctory.  It  served  to  waah  the 
Hxly  of  the  soil  by  means  of  the  water  which  was  drawn  down  to  it, 
li.^s- jiving  and  bringing  with  it  the  animal  substances  through  which 
t  passed.  This  action  is  naturally  very  slow,  and  depends  upon 
he  quantity  of  rain-water  imbibed  by  the  earth,  and  flowing  down 
K)  the  interior  of  the  well ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  general, 
then  there  are  many  wells  in  a  town,  they  contribute  to  the 
gradual  purification  of  the  soil,  especially  if,  at  the  same  time,  the 
jreventive  measures  above  indicated  be  adopted.  But  here  an 
mportant  observation  suggests  itself  with  regard  to  paving,  and 
hat  la,  that  the  paving,  which  in  some  degree  prevents  the 
;oII  on  which  towns  are  built  from  bebg  penetrated  with  infectious 
uatt«r,  in  the  same  degree  prevents  it  from  bebg  cleansed 
>y  the  i-ain  which  falls  upon  it,  and  would  otherwise  sink 
nto  it.  This  was  remarked  by  the  sagacious  Franklin,  who, 
n  his  will,  observed  that  the  soil  of  towns  being  paved  and 
covered  with  houses,  the  min  is  carried  ofi",  instead  of  penetrat- 
ng  the  earth  and  renewing  and  purifying  the  springs  *,  in  conse- 
inence  of  which  the  water  from  the  wells  becomes  worse  every 
lay,  tilL  in  old  towns  it  is  not  fit  to  drink.  He  therefoi*e  recom- 
mended the  municipal  authorities  of  Philadelphia  to  have  water 
xinveyed  thither  from  Wissahicken  Creek  by  means  of  pipes.  There 
is  evidently  no  other  means  of  remedying  the  evil  than  to  have  pure 
water  laid  on  from  without;  but  at  the  same  time  it 'is  desirable 
Qot  to  abandon  the  use  of  wells  wherever  they  can  be  sunk,  because 
>f  their  valuable  action  as  emunctories,  when  the  subterranean 
water  that  gradually  accumulates  in  them  is  occasionally  exhausted. 
A  third  resource,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  be  more  effectual 
;han  any  other,  consists  in  the  raising  of  plantations  near  the  town. 
Vs  an  eminent  engineer  observes,  If  the  utility  of  trees  in  preventing 
he  impoverishment  of  sloping  ground,  and  mitigating  the  evil 
effects  of  violent  or  continuous  nun,  is  undeniable,  they  must  be 
10  leas  serviceable  in  const^atly  counteracting  the  unhealthiness 
produced,  or  on  the  point  of  baing  produced,  in  populous  towns  by 
>rganlc  matter  and  the  exoesslve  dampness  of  the  soil.  The  roots 
)f  the  trees,  by  spreadintc  out  in  all  directions  within  the  soil, 
relieve  it  of  the  moisture,  charged  with  organic  and  salme  materials, 
that  it  has  imbibed.     At  the  aune  time  the  more  distant  portions 


of  the  roots,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  capillary  attraction,  give 'back 
to  the  earth  a  portion  of  the  water  with  which  they  are  overcharged ; 
and  thus,  if  the  trees  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  suitably 
arranged,  a  subterranean  circulation  is  established.  Hence  we 
have  here  self-acting  emunctories,  far  more  efficient  than  wells, 
because  they  can  be  multiplied  to  a  greater  extent.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  experiment  that  a  sunflower,  placed  in  a  glased 
flower-pot  covered  with  a  sheet  of  lead,  so  as  merely  to  let  the  stem 
come  through,  will  evaporate  as  much  as  tweuty-elght  pints  of 
water  in  the  course  of  only  twelve  hours.  What,  then,  must  have 
been  the  quantity  if  the  experiment  liad  been  made  upon  a  tree  ? 
At  the  same  time  that  the  wat«r  is  thus  drawn  off,  it  is  purified. 
The  pure  liquid  is  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  and  contributes 
to  freshen  and  improve  the  air.  The  salts  and  organic  substances 
are  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  serve  as  nourishment  to  the  tree ;  so 
that,  by  this  happy  combination,  the  very  deleterious  substances 
themselves  are  employed  to  sustain  the  agents  destined  to  counteract 
them.  But  in  proportion  to  the  efficacy  of  this  measure  in  promoting 
the  health  and  improving  the  aspect  of  towns,  is  the  necessity  uf 
careful  consideration  with  regard  to  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  the  trees  in  different  quarters,  the  choice  of  such  as  are  suitable 
for  their  respective  positions,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  order 
that  the  roots,  as  they  extend,  may  meet  with  sufficient  nourish- 
ment without  ever  passing  through  beds  impregnated  with  sub- 
stances that  are  deleterious,  or  deprived  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  Unless  these  precautions  are  adopted,  the  success  of 
the  method  mus£  be  greatly  impaired,  if  not  altogether  nullified, 
because  the  plantations  cannot  thrive. 

We  have  yet  much  to  learn  on  this  subject,  but  when  the  public 
mind  is  more  fully  alive  to  its  importance,  it  is  to  be  hoped  no 
method  will  be  left  untried  which  has  any  chance  of  proving 
effectual.  Surely  t£  anythiug  were  needed  to  convince  even  the 
most  obtuse  and  inert  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures  of  some  sorb,  the  recent  outbreak  ot  that  dread- 
ful pestilence  which  is  now  making  such  fearful  havoc  in  almost 
every  portion  of  the  globe,  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
A  matter  of  this  sort  should  neither  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
official  authorities,  nor  be  altogether  beyond  their  control.  There 
must  be  a  co-operation  between  private  Individuals  and  public  bodies. 


THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  ARSENAL  AT  VENICE. 


The  tragedies  of  Shakspeare.  and  Otway,  the  descriptive  poetry  of 
Byron  and  Rogers,  and  the  truthful  pictures  of  Canaletto,  have 
given  to  non- travelling  people  a  more  distinct  impression  of  Venice 
than  of  any  other  continental  city.  But  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic 
has  another  fame  than  that  which  she  derives  from  the  Muses. 
Unassoclated  as  she  is  with  classic  memories  and  remains,  Venice 
was,  ere  she  fell,  through  her  d^eneracy,  under  the  yoke  of 
Austria,  the  oldest  of  the  modem  states  of  Europe.  She  dated  her 
rise  seven  centuries  earlier  than  the  emancipation  of  the  towns  of 
Lombardy,  and  her  independence  survived  that  of  Florence  by  three 
hundred  years.  *' Venice,"  says  Sismondi,  '*  witnessed  the  long 
a;j;ony  and  the  termination  of  the  Roman  empire ;  in  the  West,  the 
birth  of  the  French  power,  when  Clevis  conquered  Gaul ;  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  of  the 
Lombards,  who  succeeded  to  the  first,  of  the  Saracens,  who  dis- 
possessed the  second.  Venice  saw  the  empire  of  the  caliphs  rise, 
threaten  to  Invade  the  world,  divide,  and  decay.  Long  the  ally  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  she,  by  turns,  succoured  and  oppressed 
them ;  she  carried  off  trophies  from  their  capital ;  she  shared  their 
provinces,  and  joined  to  her  other  titles  that  of  a  fourth  and  a  half 
uf  the  Roman  empire.  She  saw  the  Eastern  empire  fall,  and  the 
ferocious  Mussulmans  rise  on  its  ruins.  She  saw  the  French 
muuarchy  give  way;  and  alone,  immoveable,  this  proud  republic 
contemplated  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  which  passed  before 
her.  But,  after  all  the  rest,  she  sunk  in  her  turn ;  and  the  state 
which  linked  the  present  to  the  past,  and  joined  the  two  epochs  of 
the  civilisation  of  the  universe,  has  ceased  to  exist." 

But,  long  before  the  period  of  her  final  downfall,  the  naval 
power  of  Venice  had  departed  and  her  oommercial  greatness  passed 


away.  The  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to  India  struck  a  severe 
blow  at  her  commerce,  and,  together  with  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  the  new  direction  thereby  given  to  commercial  enterprise. 
Injured  her  more  than  the  league  of  Cambray  or  the  fleets  of  the 
Ottomans.  Spain  and  Portugal  rose  in  power  and  wealth  as  Venice 
declined.  Under  the  Austrian  nde,  the  last  remains  of  her  com- 
merce have  been  transferred  to  Trieste^  and  now  her  quays  are 
deserted,  the  Rialto  is  no  longer  a  place  "where  merchants  most 
do  congregate,"  and  on  her  sleeping  canals 

"  Silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier." 

The  buildings  which  reeal  the  former  oommercial  greatness  and 
naval  ])0wer  ot  Venice  are  the  Dogana,  or  custom-house,  the  mole, 
and  the  arsenal,  but  the  two  former  are  of  comi>aratively  recent 
construction.  The  custom-house  dates  only  from  the  17th  century, 
and  the  mole  was  constructed  in  the  18th  to  fill  up  the  gaps  between 
the  low  islands  next  the  sea,  and  protect  the  jwrt  from  the  swell  of 
the  Adriatic.  The  arsenal,  which  dates  its  foundation  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1304,  and  which  the  Republic,  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity 
and  glory,  repeatedly  enlarged  and  embellished,  is  surrounded  by 
strong  walls  and  towers.  Its  entire  circumference  is  estimated  at 
more  than  two  miles.  The  principal  entrance  on  land,  which  ia 
here  engraved,  is  in  itself  a  magnificent  monument.  The  arch  of 
the  door  is  decorated  with  sculptures  executed  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  the  disciples  of  Sansovluo ;  the  four  marble 
columns  which  support  the  pediment  and  entablature  are  more 
ancient,  having  leen  executed  or  conveyed  here  about  a.  d.  1460, 
according  to  general  belief.  It  was  natural  that  the  lion  of  St* 
Mark  should  be  placed  above  the  arch  as  the  guardian  and  pro* 
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taclor  of  the  nftvj.     On  tite  inmmit  of  Uie  p«dimait  itaDdi  the  viatling  kbont  tlu  muie  of  the  coble  uiimAl,  vhkk  ha.tt  bq, 

(totne  of  St.  JnitJDk,  >cal|)tared  bj  GiroLuno  Compigiuu      It  U  ■  tuked  the  ingsniiitj  and  leaming  of  thoM  who  hftreattempM* 

TomiauoeDOB  of  tbo  riclor?  obtaiDoil  by  the  VeDetuiu  orer  the  dscipher  them.     A>  ;et  all  the  efforts  beitowed  opoa  Uieir  ias  i 

Tarkj  on  St.  JuitiDa's  daj,  iu  the  year  1571.     The  other  etatnea  pretktion  h>Te  proTeil  of  little  avail.      Among  othen  win  W' 

fdaoed  on  pilarten  behind  the  rsiliog^,  representing  Victory,  Wii-  tumeil  their  ■ttention  to  tliem,  vc  m&y  mention  AkeriiU  i^ 

dom,  towv,  and  other  aUegoriatl  penonageH,   r«cnll  Uie  ume  Villoison,  iriio  Bappoaed  Uiem  to  be  Ranic;  B-joi  and  HaBsir'it. 

n«at.  who  aeeerted  that  they  vere  Felugiaa ;  aa-I  Bisk,  vho  dedam!  b 


The  tour  lioa^  in  pcnlelicin  mirble,  one  on  the  \eh,  and  the  had  detectet  Qreek  words,  which  when  trsBaUt«l  gsTe  Uiii  sat 

three  others  on  the  right  of  the  eatruncc,  nre  not  the  Icii't  remark-  "  A  lion  oonsecrated  at  Atliens."     Canora  felt  no  heaitaiUMi  u.  ^ 

aHo  ornaments  about  it.      They  were  broUEht  from  Oreece  by  nonncing  this  sculpture  to  bn  ft  flrecian  work,  and  some  »rt-Ji.- 

Francesco  Uoro^ni,  eumamed  the  FelopDnaeeian,  in  1687.     The  have  conjectarcd  that  it  was  set  np  in  the  Pinsoa  in  mcDfl  ' 

one  which  occupies  the  meat  prominent  place  in  the  occomjianying  the  bat^e  of  Uanthon.     The  Grat  Ikic  on  the  other  >ido  ira-f  c 

engraving  fbrmerly  adorucd  the  Celebrated  Fironi  at  Atheae,  which  on  the  rmvl  from  the  nnens  to  Athens.     The  htmi  ia  aoi'-  - 

also  bore  '.'.ic  u:~i:  of  the  Li^m  Harbour.   There  are  two  inseiiptior.a  badly  sculptured — a  remark  also  ap|>li*ahle  to  the  c^her  too 
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SCENES      IN      AMERICAN      H  I  S  T  0  R  T. 

TKOnoBTritL  writer,  aAehnUajai  the  profnDditj  and  originBlitj      which  nttachea  to  th«  early  liistorj  of  Ihe  Uoited  Slatei,  that  gi»ud 
tia   reOecUotui,  rsmtrlu  apon  the  intemt  with  which  we  oon-      confedenu:;,  which  ha3  olrewly  fitcnleil  iti  territorr,  moltiplwd  its 


le^nplate  a  trickling  rill  which  we  know  to  be  the  source  of  a  ttopuIotiuD,  uid  iiicrcasei)  its  resonrces,  with  a  npiditj  and  to  * 
mlghtj  river,  whose  waleni  roll  od  with  ever- increasing  brtadth  dcgi-ee  lieyonit  all  parallel,  and  appean  deatined  to  plaj  a  itiU 
till  thej  reach  the  still  more  mi^eatic  »ccaD.     Such  a  tin  InterMt      more  prominent  [lari  in  the  great  drama  of  hnman  affairs. 
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It  is  a  little  remarkable  that,  for  about  a  century  after  the  first 
(liflcovery  of  America  —during  which  interral  Spain  was  extending  her 
conquestfl  and  possessions  in  the  southern  continent,  and  France  sent 
out  several  expeditions  to  the  north  with  yarious  success — ^England 
made  scarcely  any  effort  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  New  World. 
It  is  true  that  some  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
Cabots,  two  enterprising  merchants  at  Bristol,  who,  within  five 
years  from  that  memorable  achievement,  began  a  career  of  dis- 
coverics  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundlaiid,  which  formed 
no  unworthy  sequel  to  so  glorious  a  commencement.  Speaking  of 
the  son,  Bancroft  says :  *'  The  career  of  Sebastian  Cabot  was  in  the 
issue  as  honourable  as  the  beginning  was  glorious.  He  conciliated 
universal  esteem  by  the  placid  mildness  of  his  character.  Unlike 
the  stem  enthusiasm  of  Columbus,  he  was  distinguished  for  serenity 
and  contentment.  For  sixty  years  he  was  renowned  for  his 
achievements  and  skill." 

But  though  the  intercourse  opened  by  these  explorers  between 
Eu^'land  and  North  America  was  never  wholly  suspended,  it  never, 
on  the  other  hand,  ripened  into  any  important  results.  It  was  not 
till  the  connexion  established  between  England  and  Spain  by  the 
marriage  of  Mary  and  Philip,  that  any  adequate  notion  of  what 
Spain  had  accomplished,  or  any  desire  to  imitate  her  example, 
appears  to  have  bsen  entertained  i&  this  country.  As  soon  as  the 
desire  was  felt,  it  received  all  the  encouragement  which  so  enlight* 
ened  and  powerful  a  sovereign  as  Queen  Elisabeth  could  afford  it. 
She  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  project  of  planting  an  English 
colony  in  the  polar  regions  of  America,  which  were  supposed  to 
abound  in  gold  and  other  mineral  wealth.  The  seal  with  which 
the  accomplished  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  entered  into  such  schemes  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  detuled  description  here.  Undis- 
mayed by  the  disasters  which  attended  his  first  expedition,  in 
which  the  largest  of  his  three  vessels  was  wrecked,  and  a  hundred 
persons  lost — including  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  his  step-brother, 
and  Parmenius,  a  Hungarian,  who  went  out  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  a  history  of  the  expedition — he  determined  to  gain  a  footing 
for  England  on  those  shores ;  and  without  difficulty  obtained  a 
patent,  giving  him  absolute  authority,  as  Lord  Proprietary,  over  all 
the  territory  which  he  might  discover  between  the  thirty-third  and 
fortieth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  Accordingly,  he  despatched  two 
vessels,  which  reached  the  coast  of  North  America  in  July — a  time 
of  the  year  most  suitable  for  impressing  the  new-comers  with 
favourable  opinions  of  the  country.  They  landed  in  Florida,  and 
afterwards  sailed  to  the  island  of  Roanake,  where  they  met  with  a 
most  hospitable  reception  from  the  wife  of  the  reigning  chief.  After 
a  short  stay  they  returned  home,  having  their  vessels  well  laden 
^ith  cedar,  skins,  furs,  and  sassafras.  On  their  arrival,  they  gave 
mo3t  animated  a<;counts  of  the  country  they  had  visited ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  virgin  queen,  who  felt  a  pardonable  exulta- 
tion in  having  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  ao  glorious  a  land, 
gave  expression  to  her  satisfaction  by  bestowing  upon  it  the  name 
of  Virginia. 

The  territory  to  which  this  appellation  was  given,  included  that 
portion  of  North  America  which  lies  between  the  thirty-fourth  and 
forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  was  divided  into  North 
Virginia,  which  was  granted  to  a  corporate  body  known  as  the 
Plymouth  Company,  and  South  Virginia,  the  property  of  another 
corporation  called  t^ie  London  Company.  Besides  rendering  homage 
to  the  British  crown,  they  were  bound  to  pay  a  rent  of  one-fifth  of 
the  gold  and  silver  obtained,  and  one-fifteenth  of  the  copper.  The 
king  was  to  be  acknowledged  the  supreme  authority  over  the 
colony,  the  government  of  which|  with  the  exception  of  purely  local 
affairs,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  council  in  England.  James  I. 
even  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  colony,  which, 
as  might  be  conjectured  from  the  narrow-minded  pedantry  of  its 
author,  breathed  anything  but  a  liberal  and  enlaiiged  spirit.  After 
a  series  of  vicissitudes,  including  severe  sufferings  and  heavy  losses, 
which  we  cannot  here  detail,  the  colony  at  length  struck  its  roots 
into  the  soil  and  began  to  fioui*ish.  In  spite  of -the  misdirection  of 
the  labour  of  the  colonists  to  the  manufacture  of  potash,  soap,  glass, 
and  tar — articles  in  which  they  could  not  i-easonably  hope  to  com- 
pete with  the  nations  on  the  Baltic — their  industry  before  long 
became  productive,  wealth  flowed  in,  and  with  the  power  it 
bestowed  came  the  desire  of  more  extended  libertyi     The  natunU 


restleasness  of  a  rising  colony  was  still  further  increased  bv  - 
evils  of  misgovernment.     It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  pei»  ^. 
obtain  appointments,  through  the  influence  of  the  Kngluvh  c^fu. 
for  which  they  were  altogether  unfit.     The  proapeiity  r^t; 
from  the  good  government  of  one  governor  was  counterbsdaLcei 
the  ill  effects  of  the  tyranny  of  another.    At  length,  in  Juzie,  1^;.? 
the  foundation  of  constitutional  liberty  was  Uud  by  the  cuct-cu.-. 
of  the  first  colonial  assembly  at  Jamestown — consisting  ii  i^ 
governor,  the  council,  and  two  representatiTes  from  each  of  t4cT4 
boroughs — ^the  reform  of  many  abuses,  and  the  estaUishiLm;  i 
equal  laws,  representative  government,  and  trial  by  jury.    It  a 
this  interesting  scene  which  our  artist  has  chosen  for  illnstiati  l  : 
the  first  of  the  accompanying  engravinfk     Henceforward,  tiit  f  t 
gress  of  the  colony  in  freedom  and  general  prosperity  was  o^kkr- 
rupted.  King  James  oomphuoed  of  what  he  tinned,  this  "  seait.7 
to  a  seditious  parliament,"  and  attempted  to  restrict  its  lUcrtk* 
but  it  was  now  too  late. 

The  scene  represented  in  our  second  engnmng  is  one  uf  rJlj 
deeper  interest.  It  brings  before  us  a  most  derated  ndsikixni 
instructing  tiie  wild  untutored  red  Indians  In  the  eacred  tnti:  :^ 
Christianity,  convineing  them  of  the  evils  of  their  preeent  coad:.;  j 
and  directing  their  thoughts  and  aspiratioDs  to  a  better  life  l^rr 
after.  As  these  savage  tribes  saw  the  white  mem  grsdcal];  e:, 
croaching  on  their  territory,  and  living  by  its  industrious  eoltlr^- 
tion  in  a  degree  of  comfort  and  plenty  which  jiaiBfolly  actn^J 
with  their  own  miserable  needinets,  they  not  onnaiurally  bean 
look  upon  them  with  an  evil  eye.  Jealousy  gave  rise  to  qnairra 
acts  of  violence  committed  by  one  party  were  ayenged  with  frighif . 
cruelty  by  the  other,  whole  tribes  were  massacred,  and  c  1  i..- 
disappeared  never  more  to  be  heard  of,  notwithstanding  the  d  : 
searching  investigations.  But  with  all  this  violence  and  barlri*, 
there  were  instances  of  better  feeling  between  the  white  &L'i  tk 
red  man.  Eager  as  most  of  the  Europeans  were  to  acquire  hr» 
and  increase  in  wealth,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  the  uQcIvi^ 
Indians,  there  were  others  who  had  higher  objects  in  view.  re^7 
sought  to  raise  the  Indians  to  a  level  with  themselves  by  ieaAki 
them  all  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  and  especially  by  impsrti£|  t. 
them  the  blessings  of  a  pure  and  holy  religion. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  labourers  in  this  noble  field  of  siUi 
prise  was  Alexander  Whittaker,  whose  active  exertions  in  prciJ: 
ing  to  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  of  Virginia  procured  f?  Ll: 
the  honourable  and  well-earned  title  of  ''The  Apostle  of  Virgi£ia.~ 
Another  of  this  devoted  band  was  Mayhew,  ''that  young  >> 
England  scholar,"  as  he  has  been  styled,  who  sailed  to  Eii^ 
witii  a  view  to  excite  the  seal  of  his  oountrymen  in  the  z\k-. 
cause,  but  was  unhappily  lost  with  the  Tessel  in  whie'i  L 
sailed.  Such,  however,  was  the  infiuenoe  of  his  example,  t-j 
his  father,  though  seventy  years  of  age,  undotook  to  cjavc . 
his  labours,  and  preached  and  instructed  the  Indians  with  j^ 
suocess  till  he  had  passed  the  advanced  a^  of  foursooi^.  i- 
a  striking  proof  of  the  success  of  his  efforts,  it  may  be  m^ti^. ., 
that  though  the  Indians  were  twenty  times  more  numeroas  im 
the  whites  in  Massachusetts,  they  abstuned  from  all  attem^^  l 
ii^jure  them,  and  lived  in  firm  friendship  with  them.  Ti%^ 
of  "praying  Indians"  were  established;  aiid  at  the  Univeratr.: 
Cambridge  an  Indian  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Artts 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  missionary  zed  ««* 
afforded  by  John  Eliot,  ''the  apostle  of  the  Indians,"  whi  ixv'J 
to  preach  in  the  year  1646.  We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  «ii«: 
Bancroft  says  of  this  excellent  man: — "His  benevolence  aljL'.^ 
amounted  to  genius.  An  Indian  grammar  was  »  pledge  >f  l- 
earnestness :  the  pledge  was  redeemed  by  his  prepftring  as  J  per- 
lishing  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  Massachusetts  <lkV:L 
His  actions,  his  thoughts,  his  desires,  all  wore  the  hues  d  cjt.- 
terested  love.  Eliot  mixed  with  the  Indians ;  he  8ix>ke  tc*  ih^  < 
Qod,  and  of  the  soul,  and  explained  the  virtues  of  self-denial.  & 
became  their  lawgiver.  He  taught  the  women  to  spin,  tlh  n; 
to  dig  the  ground.  He  established  for  them  simple  forms  hts-AC 
ment ;  and,  in  spite  of  menaces  from  their  priests  and  chieft^ 
he  successfully  imparted  to  them  his  own  religious  faith,  (^t-  . 
of  Indians  used  to  gather  round  him,  as  round  a  father ;  a:id.  ^ 
that  their  minds  were  awakened  to  reflectioui  often  perpiexeri  i^ 
with  their  questions/' 
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DOMINIQUE    DE    GOURGUE. 

lERE  are  men  who  appear  and  disappear  in  history  withont  leay« 
2;  trace  or  track  behind,  who  do  Bome  one  deed,  which  at  the 
ae  rauiea  a  sensation,  and  then  sink  into  utter  obscurity.  Most 
rsons  recollect  the  brilliant  oratorical  display  of  Single-Speech 
imilton,  who  made  one  oration  and  spoke  no  more.  Perhaps 
is  might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Burke  was  his  private 
Tetary  then,  and  left  him  directly  afterwards.  The  histoiy  of 
i  man  whose  name  is  given  above,  is  involved  generally  in  utter 
rstery.  But  one  act  of  hia  has  secured  for  his  name  a  permanent 
toe  in  history. 

Fraofcis  the  First  of  France,  jealous  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
aniards,  sent  out  one  Yerasoni  to  conquer  and  discover  for  him. 
s  journeys  led  to  no  result.  Jacques  Cartier  of  St.  Malo,  how- 
er,  in  1584,  was  more  successful.  He  entered  the  Gulf  of  St. 
wrence,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  attempt  to  colonise  by  Bober- 
l  in  1540.  The  new  establishment  was  an  utter  fiulure  ;  and  a 
bsequent  expedition  under  Cartier  was  never  more  heard  of.  At 
ater  period.  Admiral  Coligny  conceived  that  an  asylum  for  French 
Dtestants  might  be  properly  created  in  America,  where  they  would 
free  from  persecution.  His  plans  for  agricultural  settlements 
Te  admirably  laid  down.  Henry  II.  patronised  the  idea,  and  the 
■etched  Charles  IX.  even  countenanced  it. 
One  Nicolas  Durand  de  Villegagnon,  a  Knight  of  Maltaj  appeared 
have  formed  the  strange  scheme  of  feigning  abjuration  and  pro* 
^ing  the  reformed  faith,  to  overthrow  this  plan.  99  joined 
ligny  in  his  projected  colony  in  1555.  He  was  a  brave,  adven- 
rous  schemer,  and  wore  the  mask  of  religion  and  humility  with 
rfect  success.  He  obtained  command  of  the  expedition,  and, 
Jing  for  America,  encamped  near  where  Rio  Janeiro  now  stands. 
Ivin,  on  hearing  that  the  pilgrims  had  hit  upon  a  desirable  loca- 
fj  encouraged  the  emigration.  A  large  party  went  out  under 
lilippe  Dupont,  a  zealous  Protestant  gentleman,  who,  after  some 
n;:crs  by  the  way,  brought  his  people  snccessfiilly  to  an  end  of 
eir  journey. 

Villegagnon  received  them  with  all  the  austerity  of  a  Puritan. 
;  was  severe  both  in  religious  and  politioal  matters.  He  made 
i  emigrants  work  at  the  fort ;  and  his  hypocrisy  and  bigotry  were 
youd  all  power  of  description  in  these  more  enlightened  days. 
16  great  mistake  of  his  colony,  however,  was,  that  it  was  wholly 
nposed  of  men  ;  except  five  young  girls,  none  would  venture  out 
the  far-distant  land. 

Bat  the  intolerance  and  cruelty  of  the  governor  was  the  'great 
&wback  to  success,  and  at  last  he  showed  himself  in  his  true 
lOUTs.     He  re-professed  the  Boman  Catholic  religioBi  perseonted 


and  drove  away  all  the  Protestants,  who  nearly  i)eriBhed  by  the 
way.  Returning  to  France,  he  died  a  zealous  Papist,  a  noted  per- 
secutor of  the  Huguenots,  and  with  the  name  of  the  Cain  of 
America. 

Coligny,  though  thus  frustrated,  determined  to  try  another  part 
of  America.  He  chose  Florida  this  time.  Jean  de  Ribaut  sailed 
at  the  head  of  the  new  expedition  in  1562.  He  landed  and  founded 
Fort  Charles ;  then,  leaving  a  lieutenant  in  command,  he  returned 
to  France.  The  lieutenant  proved  a  brutal  tyrant,  who,  after 
committing  several  murders,  was  pat  to  death  after  an  insurrection. 
This  expedition  was  also  a  fiiilure.  A  third  expedition  promised 
to  be  more  successful.  It  took  out  a  good  number  of  colonists,  who 
settled,  and  after  some  early  difficulties,  appeared  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  way. 

But  Spain  would  not  quietly  allow  a  French  colony  in  America, 
and  accordingly  a  squadron  was  sent  to  exterminate  the  infiuit 
settlement,  under  one  Menendez.  His  force  was  overwhelming. 
He  attacked  the  fort,  captured  it  and  nearly  all  the  inhabitants, 
whom,  with  characteristic  Spanish  brutality,  he  hung  on  the 
adjacent  trees,  with  this  inscription  over  their  heads : — 

"ThISSS  WRBTCnES   HAYS   BEEN  IXECUTEP,    NOT  AS  FrENCHMEV, 
BtTT  Afl  nERETICS." 

The  horrible  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  are  not  to  be  related  in 
fuU.  The  horror  of  France  was  great,  but  the  wicked  king  rejoiced, 
because  the  victims  were  Protestants.  This  feeling  made  the  court 
pass  over  the  fearful  outrage  without  notice.  But  there  were  in 
the  land  men  who  lived  in  the  hope  of  vengeance.  One  of  these 
was  Dominique  de  Gburgue,  a  gentleman  of  good  &mily,  of  Mont 
Marson,  in  Gascony.  He  was  a  naval  captain,  and  being  engaged 
against  the  Spaniards,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  chained  as  a  slave 
to  a  g^ey.  This  galley  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  released  only 
in  a  battle  with  the  Knights  of  Malta.  He  was  considered  one  of 
the  best  navigators  of  the  day. 

When  he  found  that  the  king  and  oourt  would  not  take  notice  of 
the  Spanish  crime,  his  rage  knew  no  bounds.  He  then  sold  his 
estate,  fitted  out  three  ships,  collected  hardy  crews,  and  sailed  for 
America.  He  took  the  Spaniards  by  surprise,  attacked  the  fort, 
captured  it,  and  hung  the  prisoners  on  the  same  trees  where,  but  a 
little  while  before,  his  countrymen  had  perished.  Then  he  wrote 
over  them : — 

**HUN0,   NOT  AS  SpAKUEDS,   BUT  AS  A8SA8SIVS." 

The  terrible  avenger  then  returned  to  France,  to  perish,  some 
lay,  in  that  horrible  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  has  handed 
the  name  of  Charles  DC.  and  his  mother  to  eternal  execration. 


SKETCHES  OF  DOGS  BY  T.  LAND8EER. 


OAT-AND-DOO  LIFE. 


*  course,  respected  reader,  you  keep  a  dog.  We  don't,  for  we 
ii't  afitord  the  tax ;  and  in  our  chamben,  besides,  a  dog  would 
iste  away  its  ignoble  life  far  from  fresh  air  and  green  fields  and 
i  vermin  which  are  its  natural  prey.     You  tell  us  a  dog  is  useful 

•  self-defence  ;  that  he  watches  over  your  property  and  your 
rson  ;  that  he  warns  off  the  ill-conditioned  and  evil-designing  ; 
it  be  worries  a  beggar  as  he  does  a  rat.  Bat  what  is  that  to  us  ? 
;;gar8  donH  persecute  authors  ;  our  property  is  in  no  danger. 
ir  few  treasures  are  all  made  fast  by  one  of  Hobbs*s  patent  locks, 
d  our  peregrinations  seldom  extend  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
tropolitan  police  district.  Campbell  tells  us  of  the  **  nursling  of 
3  storm,"  as  he  walks  restlessly  along  his  shattered  bark,  that 

"  Hope  can  here  her  moonlight  vigils  keep, 
And  sing  to  charm  the  spirit  of  the  deep ; 
Swift  as  yon  streamer  lights  the  starry  pole, 
Her  visions  warm  the  watchman's  pensive  soul ; 
His  native  hills  that  rise  in  happier  climes, 
The  grot  that  heard  his  song  of  other  times — 
His  cottage-home —his  bark  of  slender  sail — 
His  glassy  lake  and  broomwood-blossomed  vale, 

'    Rush  on  bis  thoughts ;  he  sweeps  before  the  wind, 
Treads  the  loved  shore  he  sigh'd  to  leave  behind ;     - 


Meets,  at  each  step,  a  friend's  familiar  face. 
And  flies,  at  last,  to  Helen's  long  embrace- 
Wipes  from  her  cheek  the  rapture-speaking  tear. 
And  clasps,  with  many  a  sigh,  his  children  dear ; 
While,  long-neglected,  but  at  length  carersed, 
ILia/aith/iU  dog  salutes  the  smiling  guest, 
Points  to  the  master's  eyes  (where'er  they  roam). 
His  wistful  face,  and  whines  a  welcome  home." 

Well,  as  we  don't  keep  a  dog,  of  course  we  can't  realise  such 

touching  poetry.     If  we  voyage  on  a  bark,  it  is  a  Citizen  steamer, 

as  far  as  Putney  or  Kew,  and  a  laundress  welcomes  us  home.     In 

the  crowded  streets,  if  we  cannot  take  care  of  ourselves,  there  is 

always  a  guardian  angel  in  the  shape  of  an  efficient  policeman 

dressed  in  blue,  with  a  glazed  hat  and  a  small  staff ;   and  if  in 

less-peopled  districts  we  lose  our  path,  instead  of  having  a  dog  to 

trail  it  for  us,  there  is  almost  always  a  direction-post.     Thus,  as 

regards  ourselves  personally,  we  have  made  out  a  good  and  sufficient 

reason  why  we  do  not  keep  a  dog.     But  you,  0  reader  !  are  in  a 

different  category  ;   you  are  not  a  poor  author,  fighting  the  rough 

battle  of  life 

**  Alonc^alone— alone, 

Alone  on  the  wide,  wide  sea ;" 
but  a  substantial,  well-to-do  man  of  the  world,  with  property  to  be 
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watcieJ,  and  yen  keep  a  Jog  ;  or  j-cn  lire  a  ladj,  and  y:u  keep' 
tiw  pratl  of  pags.  Tlie  lifort  mnat  love  Boroelliipg  ;  aud  so,  Vfll 
•omelhing  else  claim  it,  joii  luve  your  pug,— Rome  111  iag  lite  Mrs. 
Tueker'a  in  "Tiioe  VToiks  \VonJerE,"^a  Iwnnly  "that  conlJ  uot 
move  for  Bentiment."  "  I  ecc  liiio,  now,"  she  OLelaims,  "with  hia 
boinlifal  face  bo  Hack  jet  so  benignant  !  '  Now  cropping  a  d^sy 
with  his  lily-whEtc  tcetL  ;  and  now  looking  np  and  harking  at  mo. 
ag  if  he  knew  my  inmost  tlionglilB."  Or  jon  are  a  aportaman,  and 
yon  keep  a  dog  to  travel  with'  jou  and  jonr  Knn  over  hill  »nd  dale. 
on  tbe  snnny  moor  or  Ly  Ibe  aliadcil  Iboii ;  or  you  are  a  geutleDian, 
Willi  nothing  to  do  braictos  rending  the  "Times"  and  tiie  "h.LW- 
ir.iTEn  Uaoawke  or  Aut,"  and  you  have  a  djg  (o  keep  yoo  com-' 
[any  ;  "or  jou'aM  a  proflieBional  man,  aiid  yod  kwp  a  dbp,  Ihat 
no:.-  and,  Iheu.fov  half  an  hour  willi  him  you  may  forgot  jalicnts 
ind  clients— the  cntorlun.ile  liilimB  that  crnel  fate  has  thrown 


Ibe  eat  ipringi  on  her  unoffcndiog  yictim.  Of  ojiirs* the  iatUak 
lilmsclf,  and  the  contest  promiacB  to  be  fiem  and  bM;:  d 
Ljdia  shrieks  in  agony ;  yon  kick  your  unofinidiDg  dcnl[^ltt^i 
room  ;  pusay,  angry  and  mewing,  takes  up  a  Becme  pcffllion.  ml; 
time  the  tnrmo:]  dwindles  into  a  calm. 

Go  in  agtiin,  and  the  same  scene  Ls  inraiiably  repealed.  71q, 
cat-and-dog  life.  It  was  so  in  days  gnnc  by,  and  so  it  will  nek 
at  any  rale,  m  long  aa  this  tight  little  globe  of  onr»  irth  tmafi, 

■  Tlie  Kinie  litlhj  drama  is  acted  every  day.  In  town  ui]  socm. 
In  the  parlour  and  the  kitchen,  in  garret  or  in  eellar,  it  is  the  o^ 
An  Triabnian  cannot  go  to  Donnybrook  6ir  without  a  nv,  ii-s 
adogand  cut  meet  withont  Ibt  a^iat  coutnUmpi.  It  isnot  ■>« 
itmtler  of  parti)  feeling,  or  of  temponuy  excitement,  bol  if  na 
a-wnil  race;     ilio  cat  is  generally  the  aggressfT,  and  tin  a!  tfc 


into  yoor  handi.     At  any  rata,  be  you  what  you  may,  call  yourself 
uhit  yon  will,  you  keep  a  dog. 

Of  eoDtw,  then,  you  will  agree  with  the  writer  of  this  article  in 
what  he  is  now  going  to  stale,  that  if  yon,  with  yonr  dog,  enter  a 
l-oom  in  which  there  ia  a  cat,  there  will  be  such  a  lerribla  row,  as  if 
Bcdhun  had  broken  loose,  or  as  if  chaos  bad  comeagun.  Ton  may 
try  the  npenment  yonrsolf,  if  yon  will  not  take  our  woi-d  Tot  it. 
You  call,  for  instance,  on  Mies  Lyitia  Languish,  ■  genteet  siunster 
of  uncertain  age,  with  a  growing  fondness  for  cats,  in  preference,  air, 
to  the  deceitful  sen,  as  ahe  terms, them,  to  which  yon  and  I,  sir, 
have  the  honour  to  belong.  Of  course  there  is  a  piano  in  the  room, 
and  under  that  piano,  with  bristling  hair  and  stiffened  back,  is  tbe 
faTOUrite  rat.  Your  dog,  feeling  himself  a  stranger,  and  being  a 
gentleman,  followB  you  cinietly  into  the  room,  not  having  the 
■lightest  idea  of  danger,  or  the  slightest  wish  to  make  himself 
nbooiioni  or  disagreeable.  No  waaet,  howerer,  does  he  make  his 
,  thin  a  low  giovl  ia  heard,  than  x  teminina  shriek  aa 


(tiuniplis.  IToTercr,  when  she  does  get  the  wunt  ofit,  shcii)i[«i< 
wel  served  out.  Life  is  often  the  penalty  she  pays  for  beruiliatj 
She  is  generally  saved  by  her  powor  of  flight,  and  ha  &alit<  i 
escaping  to  the  housetop ;  still,  her  hersditary  foe,  his  jafsin  niK 
and  his  blood  bailing,  renuuna  barkingindfijaming  below.  Sattir 
ness  is  her  salvation.  When  there  is  no  way  of  eacapo  for  her- ik 
ahe  must  atop  and  Gght  it  oat — she  is  gencraUy  terribly  aii^. 
and  mauled.  She  is  so  in  thepiotnre  before  ua.  Foroooedicliuf- 
her  matoh.  The  acnffle  has  been  a  torrible  one.  The  ifcrln 
been  n  regular  b'iaope.  Tbe  whole  kitchen  has  been  upset,  ik  ni 
nnry  inysleries  hare  been  Dttblcssly  invaded,  the  cook  til-  in 
called  from  her  solemn  and  mystorions  ritea,  her  bvoadli  ibie 
have  been  upset  in  the  fray,  her  utensils  have  bcoi  pJci 
Blow  after  bhiw  she  levels  on  tbe  dog's  brood  back ;  >ke  n^'  k 
weit,  like  Urs.  Partingtim,  try  to  push  back  tbe  Atlaslic  •iu- 
mop.  The  felon  is  savage;  there  is  blood  in  his  eye,  aad  ki. 
only  he  satiated  with  his  victim's  death. 
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It  ii  B  ml  thing  to  think  of,  that  oit-and-dug  life.  It  U  sud 
people  meet  with  it  in  the  fiunily  circle ;  that  aomeUmea  husband 
aod  wire,  parenta  and  children,  brothers  nod  eistera,  masten  and 
MrvanU,  lead  but  a  eat-and-dog  life.  This  is  a  sadder  thing  still. 
CslH  and  dogs  can  be  tamed,  can  live  together,  aa  we  aes  in  the 
Happj  Familj  in  Trnfidgar-square  ;  but  discord  on  Iht  hearth 
grows  hlacVer,  ilatter,  every  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  our  readem 
know  Dolhing  of  such  eat-and-dog  lif?,  but  the  name,  and  that  tbey 
may  nercr  know  it  as  some  know  it,  aa  n  daily  ouree  and  blight. 

"  Thereby  hnngs  a  ImI."     Yea,  truly,  Sk  li-aiitil  gloria  muaCi. 

"  Behold  before  ye 

Jlanuiuty's  poor  sura  and  story  : 

Life,  death,  and  all  thai  is  of  glory." 

HvMj  dug  liaH  his  day  ;  at  any  rote,  so  it  hna  been  in  onr  pages. 

Dugs,   wdl-co:ii1itioiKd  and  the  rovetae,  of  high  degree  or  low, 


yoDr  [«Terend  divine  once  cooridered  rat-catching  gtotions  sport; 
yonr  eloquent  statesman  once  found  no  dw^r  joy  than  jabbit- 
shootjng.  They  have  done  with  dogs,  as  we  have  done  with  them — 
as,  more  or  less,  all  England  is  learning  to  do  without  them ;  fti 
our  great  oidea  are  growing  greater  every  day,  and  the  tai-gathu«r 
and  the  new  palioe  and  the  dog-stealer  have  do  mercy  on  the  canine 
race.  Play,  boy,  whilst  you  can  ;  find  in  yonr  dumb  companion  a 
faith  you  will  soon  learn  to  doubt  amongst  men. '  Soon  bnsy  lift  will 
leave  you  but  little  IJme  to  play  with  dnga. 

So  we  lay  down  our  pen  and  bid  the  dogS'-inch  of  them  as  are 
lelt,  for  two  of  them  have  already  been  hang,  ve  tnist  to  meet  the 
ends  of  jiisdce,  and  to  teach  a  moral  lesson  to  the  Aagt  around,  a 
lesson  not  always  taught  when  Jack  Ketch  hangs  ■  man~a  long 
and  reluctant  farewell.  It  is  hard  to  part  with  old  Iriends.  It  is 
hard  to  Uar  up  old  associations,  but  the  dogs  have  got  to  the  end 
of  their  letter.     There  is  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  vanish  into 


l:amcd  '>r  rude,  peaceful  or  qnurcltoinc,  nuisances  or  blowings  to 
veil- regulated  families,  have  found  a  place  in  our  pagej.  We  have 
discussed  them  individually  and  collectively,  in  their  goiugs-out  and 
llieir  coinings-in,  in  the  rclation^hipH  which  they  ^uElain  to  each 
other,  and  in  those  which  tliey  bear  to  ihcir  lord  and  master,  man  ; 
:^al  now  we  have  done  with  them,  as  most  of  our  renders  have 
done  with  them.  There  was  a  time,  ere  we  had  trod  the  world's 
n-nys  and  tasted  the  bitterness  of  life,  when  all  aroind  us  was 
bright  .-ind  fair ;  when  we  diesrat  not  of  falsehood  in  woman  or  dis- 
lionour  in  man  ;  ere  the  hard  Btnigglc  for  eiistenoe  had  engrosseil 
our  [very  power;   when,  light  and  free,  with   buoyant  heart  and 


step,  w 


iweet  will,  with  d 


9,  the 


choicest  and  truest  of  their  race.  There  was  a  time  when,  we  doubt 
not,  the  rewler  did  the  same.  Those  jocund  days  are  gone,  never 
tu  return.  Their  memory  is  left,  and  that  is  all.  So  it  has  been 
with  every  on*  of  os,  Yonr  sober  citiicn  was  unoc  n  jolly  boy ; 
your  piiniicby  capitalist  once  uwuc.l  nothing  belter  lliau  a  dog ; 


the  palpable  obscure.  One  is  gnaniug  hia  last  bone — another  biting 
his  Iwt  flea — another  snapping  the  last  lime  hia  companion's  tail — 
and  another,  for  the  lait  time,  poking  hia  ncee  into  tlie  cnpboard, 
which  seems  but  little  better  furnished  than  that  of  the  far-fiunni 
Mother  Hubbard  herself.  The  scene  our  artist  has  engraved  ia 
only  paralleled  by  that  which  lakes  pUee  when  a  city  is  captured, 
or  when  there  is  a  general  conflagration — when  sdGshneaa  preraila 
universolly,  when  the  maxim  is,  "  Every  one  for  himself."  No  one 
seems  to  have  the  least  regard  for  bis  neighbour.  It  is  a  genenl 
scramble — neither  more  nor  less.  Politeneas,  for  the  lime,  is  quite 
out  of  the  question  ;  as  muidi  so  aa  when  you  are  wailing  fin  tickets 
for  an  excursion  train.  It  is  nut  a  pleasant  phase  of  dog  life  that 
we  are  contemplating,  but  it  is  a  true  one,  neverlbelese.  They 
are  all  sharp  and  desperate,  and  preying  on  each  other.  It  is  a 
painful  picture  to  cDnleniplate,  because  it  ia  human.  It  Leors 
too  strong  a  resemblance  to  real  life.  Let,  then,  the  curtain  be 
dropped  ;  and  su  wo  wiud  up  with  u  "  Tjil-piecv." 
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PHYSICAL  ASPECT  OF  CHINA. 

BY  WILLIAM  KNIGHTON. 

Thb  CbUidBe  Empire  may  be  said  to  indade  almost  all  the  east 
and  centre  of  Asia.  From  the  borders  of  Independent  Tartary  to 
the  Pacific,  from  the  frontiers  of  Sibeiia  to  the  south  of  the  Bastem 
Feninsttla,  all  the  sovereigns  and  princes  of  the  various  tribes  and 
people  of  these  regions  regard  the  celestial  emperor  as  their  sove- 
reign lord.  From  the  fact  of  its  thus  extending  uninterruptedly 
over  vast  tracts,  all  adjacent  to  each  other,  we  are  apt  to  think  tliat 
it  does  not  present  that  variety  of  people  and  manners  which  the 
.  other  great  empires  of  the  wurld  comprise.  This  is  quite  a  mistake. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast  than  between  tlie  roving 
Tartars,  ever  on  horseback,  and  the  polite  citizens  of  Nankin  and 
Canton,  who  regar.1  the  said  Tartars  as  arrant  barbarians  ;  whilst 
the  Tartar,  despising  the  thrifty  habits  of  the  commercial  Chinese, 
fiiUy  returns  the  compliment.  And  f  giin,  in  the  Eastern  Pfenin- 
snla  —in  Lao  and  Cochin-China — there  is  a  semi-civilisation  totally 
diflferent  from  that  of  Nankin  or  Pekin.  The  Mahiy,  the  Chinaman 
and  the  Tartar  may  be  allied  to  each  other,  as  respects  the  class  of 
humanity  to  which  they  belong ;  but  they  differ  essentially  in 
tastes,  habits,  and  physical  powers.  The  Malay — ^the  Italian  of 
Asia — is  quick-blooded,  revengeful,  jealous  ;  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  his  BtUetto,  the  hreese,  and  but  too  ready  to  use  it  on  the 
slightest  occasions.  His  harmonious  language  is  adapted  for  poetry 
and  music,  and  he  is  fond  of  both.  He  sings  of  love  to-day,  tind 
stabs  his  enemy  to-moiTow.  The  Chinaman  is  infinitely  more 
phlegmatic,  as  unlike  the  Malay  as  the  Dutchman  i%  unlike  the 
Italian ;  he  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  put  himself  about  for  any- 
thing. He  loves  narcotics ;  and  idolises  opium  as  much  as  the 
Dutchman  tobacco.  His  shop  and  his  merchandise  are  his  ruling 
passions,  he  seldom  thinks  of  anything  else,  or,  if  he  does,  allows 
it  to  have  little  influence  on  his  life.  As  to  love,  he  would  no 
more  think  of  allowing  it  to  givB  him  all  the  trouble  it  gives  the 
Malay,  than  he  would  think  of  Allowing  the  few  hairs  that  nature 
sparingly  scatters  over  his  face  to  be  thAYed  off  every  da/. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  therefore,  to  suppose  thai  the 
empire  of  China  is  singularly  homogeneous,  merely  because  it 
extends  over  adjoining  countrieii  Kof  does  it  differ  more  in  its 
various  races  and  their  eharacteHflltoe  ttiim  in  iti  physical  features. 
Vast  deserts,  second  only  to  ihoM  of  Africa,  oocupy  large  portions 
of  its  central  high  landa.  The  gteai  desert  of  Gobi}  for  instance, 
in  Chinese  Tai-taiy,  oeotipieM  800,000  Square  miles,  and  has  its 
sandy,  its  salt,  and  its  fdokjr  districts;  all  dually  barren,  all 
equally  deficient  in  fresh  Water,  but  some  &r  more  dlfiicult  for 
man  to  travel  over  than  otliera.  Here,  as  in  all  deserts,  the 
summer's  sun  is  scorefalug)  no  rain  iklls,  and,  when  fugs  occur, 
they  arebut  the  precuMots  of  fietoe  winds,  which  blind  the  unfor- 
tunate travclkr  with  salt  or  bury  him  In  BAudi  In  winter  again, 
these  districts  are  intensely  cold.  The  icy  blasts  from  the  frozen 
plains  of  Siberia  sweep  over  the  country  in  rapid  succession,  pro- 
ducing a  degree  of  cold  on  the  devated  desert  land,  of  which  we, 
in  England,  can  form  no  adequate  conception. 

China  h.as  its  mountainous  regions  too,  and  in  no  country  in  the 
world  do  the  mountains  take  more  fantastic  forms  than  in  the 
province  of  Shan -si. 

Temples  like  those  amongst  the  Hindoos, 
Churches,  spires,  and  abbey-windows. 
And  turrets  all  with  ivy  green- 
Build  up  a  wild,  fantastic  scene. 

Mountains  rivalling  the  Alps  in  height — not  the  miniature  moun- 
tains to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  England,  but  huge  chains,  of 
forbidding  rugged  exterior  and  appearance,  full  of  glaciei^  and 
avalanches,  and  full  too  of  peaceful,  happy  valleys  between,  where 
nature  invites  man  to  be  happy,  if  he  can  only  consent  to  accept 
the  invitation. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  Cliina  proper  is  occupied  by  low 
ranges  of  hills,  on  which  the  tea-plant  is  principally  cultivated.  It 
thrives  better,  like  coffee,  upon  the  sides  of  these  hills  than  in  the 
low  grounds,  and  forms  the  staple  production  of  the  entire  region. 
If  the  original  producer  can  get  four-pence  a  pound  for  that  for 
which  we  pay  four  shillings,  he  is  a  successful  cultivator  and  will 
soon  be  enabled  to  extend   his  business— so  vastly  do  duties, 


transport  charges,  and  exportation  expenses  enhance  the  tl.  j 
an  article,  or  rather  increase  its  cost,  for  the  value  is  bntic; 
nally,  not  really,  increased.  These  ranges  of  hills  arecultiv 
to  the  very  f^ummits —terrace  above  terrace,  artificial  la}.r.  j 
earth  provided  where  nature  Ims  deposited  none  ;  the  >  ce  vjt ... 
sing  stream  from  the  summit  flowing  from  terrace  tf>  ttnut^ 
it  descends  step  by  step,  making  each  rich, -the  very  ty(e<f -.<.. 
ductiveness. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  so  productive  as  CbiiA.  ;; 
vast  alluvial  plains,  watered  by  magnificent  rivers,  p7tyj.t  a 
amount  of  agricultural  industry,  and  yield  a  proportion  of  t^.***^  ^ 
and  animal  food,  unknown  elsewhere.  Two  hundred  a:i  u 
thousand  square  miles  of  rich  soil,  spread  all  along  the  ea>:  > . ... 
country — a  ])lain,  seven  times  the  size  of  Lombaniy — and  j^rt*  ^j 
irrigated  by  its  extensive  river  system  and  by  canals.  T:i.j  rjt 
Canal,  for  instance,  traverses  the  eastern  part  of  the  \\x..  . 
700  miles,  of  which  600  are  in  a  straight  line  of  o-jnadtr... . 
breadth,  with  a  current  running  throughout  the  gre&ter  {..i 
Almost  the  whole  of  this  vast  plun  is  cultivated  by  the  bpd'.. . 
yields  rice  and  garden  crops  in  abundance.  The  canals  pruci;  :• 
the  European  traveller  an  extraordinary^  sight,  being  so  :.;{?{-] 
with  vessels  that  the  water  appears  more  thickly  popaUtet  >1^ 
the  land.  All  along  the  margin  of  these  wonderful  reservoln  m. 
a  stone  quay  admirably  put  together,  whilst  substantial  1..:."= 
cross  them  at  convenient  distances. 

Agriculture  is,  indeed,  the  art  which  the  Chinese  mo«t  ltd. 
prise,    and   to  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  the  hi;.^- 
honours  iire  awarded*     Even  the  emperor  is  obliged  by  imiLta,  >r 
custom  to  honour  tillage  by  engaging  in  the  pursuit  once  t..; 
year — a  religions  ceremony  which   must   not   be  neglecte«i  -x 
which  was  doubtless  intended  at  first  to  teach  the  people  that  tl.*. 
was  no  occupation  more  honourable.     In  the  beginning  of  ILv. " 
the  emperor  repairs  111  great  state  to  the  field  appointed  f-f  ..- 
ceremonial;  the  princes  of  his  (amily,  the  presidents  of  tb<'  :  • 
great  tribunals,   and   a  host  of   mandarins    accompanjiog  \  r. 
Two  sides  of  the  field  are  lined  with  the  ofiicers  of  his  hou£chll-> 
third  is  occupied  by  the  highest  mandarins  from  the  proricc^  r 
capital,  whilst  the  fourth  is  left  open  for  the  labouieni  •/  tit 
neighbourhood,    who  are  to  see  their  occupation  illubtntcd  t; 
imperial  majesty  itself.   The  emperor  approaches ;  music — di»^'-rik.' 
enough,  according  to  our  ideas — ^pours  forth  its  notes  v^abl}  i. 
loudly,  in  honour  of  his  coming.   He  enters  the  field  alone,  the  .^!> 
are  regularly  kept — ''majesty"  stands  by  itself  nobility  an  J  >  l 
monalty  gaze  respectfully  at  it  frpm  the  sides.     Prostrating  I  c 
self  nine  times  before  Tien,  the  lord  of  heaven,  the  emperur  itf*.  :* 
with  a  loud  voice  a  prayer  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  the  C'cn  ' 
Ceremonies.  In  this  prayer,  a  blessing  is  invoked  on  his  bljur  ^' 
on  that  of  his  whole  people,  whilst  gratitude  is  expre&sed  fur  ;  >.: 
favouhi.     Then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  priests,  he  sacrif  ce  .. 
ot  to  the  giver  of  all  good,  Tien,  the  lord  of  heaven.    WhiUt  c 
victim  is  smoking  on  the  altar,  &  silver  plough  is  brought,  t>.-  «L 
are  attached  a  pair  of  oxen,  ornamented  in  the  most  majiii::^' 
style.     The  emperor  lays  aside  his   uupertal   robes,   vKicb  -: 
may  easily  suppose  would  have  been  somewhat  in  his  waj  i:  •. 
matter  of  the  sacrifice,  lays  hold  of  the  plough -handles  utaI   i  .- 
several  furrows  round  the  field.     He  then  hands  the  impkini"^  t ' 
one  of  his  chief  mandarins,  who  acts  similarly ;  and  thu?,  ocr  Ji : 
the  other,  they  proceed,  each  labouring  in  succession  and  vl:?]\i}  _ 
each  his  peculiar  dexterity.     A  distribution  of  money  and  i»it>^-:  ' 
cloth  to  the  labourers  ends  the  ceremony,  whilst  the  ablest  d  \} 
present  and  the  most  expert  finish  the  ploughing  of  the  fitlUL  \ 
has  been  thus  imperially  begun.     Afterwards,  at  the  pn^^'tr  ufA- 1. 
his  majesty  returns  to  commence  the  sowing.     The  produw  tf  --^  i 
a  field  is,  of  course,  only  fit  for  the  gods  and  is  kept  for  s^-.tt*  ;  • 
and  oblations.     Nor  is  it  in  the  capital  alone  that  this  cer«t)  :;• . 
performed.     In  each  of  the  provinces,  the  viceroy  suuilai'lv  ■.JE.'is'' 
supported  by  the  mandarins  of  the  vicinity.     There  is  <l  i.l:  • 
much  sui)erstition,  and  much  hj-pocrisy,  mixed  up  with  all  th:«    .: 
there  is  in  it,  too,  the  germ  of  much  that  is  good — tesicliir.;  i 
]>eople  that  there  is  a  dignity  in  labour  that  lialluws  and  a  tt«;  ^-  - 
all  honest  employment  by  wliich  man  earns  his  bread.    Tbu>  1-: .  1  *  ' 
it  would  be  well  if  we  could  all  learn.    It  would  teach  us  not  t^  i< « - 
any  man  on  account  of  the  work  he  has  to  do. 
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Dnt  it  18  to  honour  agricolture,  especially,  that  this  strange  state- 
rtniuDial  id  yearly  enacted,  and,  as  I  liave  said,  no  people  are 
/■re  successful  in  agricaltiire  thaii  the  Cluncse.  They  devote 
itir  attentioa  rather  to  the  nece8sai7  than  to  the  agreeable,  rather 
the  staples  of  life  than  to  life's  luxuries.  They  have  no  fruit, 
r  instance,  to  rival  our  hothouse  delicacies ;  but  they  have  excel- 
nt  wheat,  harley,  rice,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  potatoes,  whilst 
e  pains  and  attention  they  have  bestowed  upon  the  culture  of  tea 
ui  rendered  it  difficult  for  Europeans  in  India  to  enter  into  com- 
itition  with  them  at  all.  The  Chinese  camphor-trees^  papcr- 
nll>orry,  the  aloe  and  the  shi-shu,  from  which  the  excellent 
linese  varnishes  are  procured,  are  all  illustrations  of  the  care  with 
liioh  useful  productions  are  reared,  and  the  perfection  to  which 
at  care,  combined  with  skill,  will  bring  them.  In  the  excava- 
m  uf  minerals  the  Chinese  aro  by  no  means  lo  expert  us  in  the 
iltiire  of  yegetables.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  country 
iturally  abounds  in  minerals  of  all  kinds,  the  useful  as  well  as  the 
ore  valuable.  Coal  and  iron,  silver,  gold  and  copper,  are  all 
)(ained  in  considerable  quantities;  were  the  celestials  but  to 
fndc-icend  to  learn  of  the  Western  barl)arians,  there  is  little  doubt 
tut  the  quantity  of  each  produced  might  be  vastly  increased. 
The  emperor  s  palace  at  Fekin  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
<c  made  by  the  Chinese  of  the  veg^ble  and  minei-al  wealth  with 
h\-h  their  country  abounds.  Its  walls  include  within  their 
r.niit  a  little  town;  indeed,  M.  Artier,  a  Jesuit,  who  obtained 
are  to  inspect  it,  states,  that  it  is  a  league  in  circumference,  and 
i:it  it  is  the  residence  of  all  the  high  officers  of  state,  as  well  as  of 

I  the  mechanics  employed  in  the  emperor's  service — a  complete 
)\vi\  in  itself.  The  front  is  embelli^^hed  with  paintings,  gildings, 
ad  varnished  work,  *'  which  really  give  to  the  building  a  magnifi- 
itii  aspect,"  whilst  the  furniture  and  the  ornaments  of  the  principal 
{lartments,  according  to  Artier,  comprise  ''everything  that  is 
lost  rare  and  valued  in  China,  India,  and  Europe.'*  The  gardens  of 
iie  paUce  form  a  vast  park,  within  which  all  varieties  of  natural 
:cucry  are  admirably  imitated.  Hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  nar- 
ow  defiles,  gently-flowing  streams  and  brawling  cataraots,  are  all 
[)  hi  fuund  interspersed  with  rooks  and  woods  of  the  most  pleasing 
haracter,  though  often  of  the  most  fantastic  forms.'  The  waters, 
rhich  flow  in  various  directions  thronghout  the  park,  are  navigated 
y  numerous  pleasure-boats,  whilst  thely  banks  are  adorned  with 
finumerable  picturesque  cottages,  no  two  of  which  are  alika«  In 
ach  of  Hhe  artificial  valleys  a  splendid  onuntry-house  stands, 
'  cap;\ble  of  entertaining  one  of  the  first  noblemen  in  Europe,  with 

II  his  suite,"  says  De  Guignes.  The  cedar  of  which  these  houses 
re  for  the  most  part  built,  is  not  found  nearer  than  1,400  miles 
rum  Fekin.  A  lake,  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  stands  in  the  iliid:$t 
f  this  ample  park,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  rocky  island 
i  sufficient  dimensions  to  hold  a  considerable  palace — a  palace,  we 
ire  assured,  containing  upwards  of  A  hundred  apartments.  The 
nountains  and  hills  around  are  covered  with  trees  and  fine  aromatic 
lowers ;  the  canals  skirted  with  rooks  so  artfully  arranged  as  to  be 
I  perfect  imitation  of  the  wild  and  imposing  beauty  of  nature. 
'  The  w^hole,"  says  De  Gnignes,  who  fails  to  find  words  adequate  to 
»x]»re.^  his  admiration, — 'Hhe  whole  has  an  air  of  enchantment.'* 

The  Chinese  can  scarcely  £»noy  that  there  is  anything  desirable 
n  the  world  which  they  have  not  in  China.  They  can  soaroely 
'onceive  it  possible  that  "  the  outside  barbarians  "  can  possess  a 
)Pautiful  object  of  nature  or  art  of  which  some  superior  counterpart 
s  not  to  ho  found  within  the  extensive  frontiers  of  their  native 
and.  Some  such  feeling  as  this  may  possibly  have  induced  that 
i^glect  for  external  commerce  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
f  the  political  life  of  the  country.  Whilst  their  canals  are  crowded 
ft'ith  boats,  whilst  inland  navigation  has  been  pushed  to  an  cxtent- 
Qot  reached  by  any  other  people,  foreign  commerce  has  been 
icalously  excluded,  foreigners  themselves  despised  and  thrust  oflf. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  total  want  of  sea-going 
ships,  belonging  to  Celestials,  which  the  harbours  of  the  empire 
present.  They  understand  the  navigation  of  rivers  and  canals,  but 
they  know  nothing  of  ocean-sailing.  It  was  not,  indee<l,  until  the 
war  with  the  British  that  they  discovered  their  inability  to  cope 
with  the  Europeans  by  sea,  an  inability  which  they  attributed  to 
the  evolutions  of  the  steamers  that  moved  in  defiance  of  wind  and 
tide,  and  seemed  by  aio  means  sabject  to  the  same  laws  as  their 


junks.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  imperial  commission  of 
Fekin.  **  Lot  stcaihers  be  built,"  was  the  order  promulgated  from 
the  celestial  cabinet.  One  was  built  as  a  trial.  Externally  every- 
thing was  complete  ;  the  timbers  were  in  their  places,  the  funnel 
was  there,  the  paddle-wheels  projected  fWm  the  sides.  The  imita- 
tion was  perfect,  '*  But  still  it  will  not  go  against  the  wind," 
whispered  the  mandarin,  who  was  appointed  to  command  it.  *^  It 
mu9t  go  like  those  of  the  barbarians,"  was  the  imperial  fiat  when 
the  difficulty  was  mentioned  in  Fekin.  **  And  go  itcAo//,"  exclaimed 
the  mandarin,  his  neck  feeling  uncomfortable  as  the  peremptory 
order  was  borne  to  him.  Up  to  this  i)oint  it  had  been  no  go,  but 
it  was  no  go  no  longer.  The  jails  of  the.  neighbourhood  wera 
cleared.  Two  handles  were  affixed  to  the  paddle-wheels,  and  a 
hundred  men  were  set  to  work  at  each.  Qreat  was  the  cheering  as 
the  *'  steamer''  laboured  out  of  the  port ;  great  were  the  expec- 
tations. It  was  suggested  to  the  mandarin  that  the  barbarian 
steamers  had  always  smoke  going  out  of  the  funnel  when  the  vessel 
was  moving.  '  **  That's  to  keep  the  oonviots  warm  below,"  said  he ; 
*'  but  it's  Slimmer  now,  and  they  don't  want  a  fire."  The  delight- 
f\il  intelligence  Mas  borne  straightway  to  Fekin  that  the  **  steamer" 
was  all  right  and  would  speedily  drive  the  barbarixins  from  the 
river.  The  mandarin  was  rai^  t^  step  In  the  peerage  forthwith, 
and  extravagant  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  wonders  he  was 
about  to  perform.  He  was  never  seen  more,  however.  A  rough 
win  1  and  a  heavy  sea  were  too  much  for  the  poor  convicts,  and  the 
''steamer"  was  dashed  upon  some  rooki  near  the  mouth  of  tho 
harbour,  and  all  on  board  perished.  Bome  fishing-junks  witnesf-ed 
tlio  catastrophe  and  bore  intellfgenoe  of  it  into  the  city.  *'  We  do 
not  yet  know  how  to  propitiate  the  Rod  of  the  sea,"  said  the  Court 
of  Ceremonies,  when  appealed  to  by  the  emperor  on  the  subject ; 
**  let  the  barbarians  alone  oo  that  element."  So  the  Chinese  built 
no  more  **  steamers." 


CROCHET    SLEEVE. 

Matkbialb.— Brooks'  Qreat  Exhibition  Priw  Goat's-head  Crochet 
Thread,  No.  18,  and  Fenelope  Crochet-hook,  No.  4.  Make  a  chain 
of  150  loops,  join  the  2  ends  together  with  1  pUin  to  form  the 
round,  add  fasten  off. 

2nd  jround  ;  Treble  crochet, 

8rd  :  Chain  5,  miss  1,  work  1  treble,  repeat  round,  plain  1  to 
form  the  round,  and  fiisten  off. 

4th  :  Chain  6,  work  1  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  5  chain  of 
last  round,  repeat  round,  plain  1  to  form  the  round,  and  &sten  off. 

5th  :  Chain  1,  work  1  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  6  chain  of  last 
round,  repeat  round,  plain  1  to  form  the  ronnd,  and  fiisten  off. 

6th  ;  Treble  crochet. 

7th  :  Work  1  double,  chain  7,  miss  4,  work  1  double,  repeat  for 
3  times,  fasten  off,  then  work  this  slip  separate  without  going 
round,  as  foUows,  in  rows  : — 

2nd  row  :  Chain  3,  work  3  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  first  7 
chain  of  last  ronnd,  chain  6,  work  8  treble  in  the  next  7  chain  of 
last  round,  chain  6,  work  3  treble  in  the  next  7  chain  of  last  ronnd, 
chain  8,  and  fiiaten  off. 

8rd :  Work  1  double  in  the  end  of  the  3  chain  of  kst  row, 
chain  4,  work  9  double  in  the  centre  of  the  6  chain  of  last  row, 
chain  4,  work  2  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  6  chain  of  last 
row,  chain  4,  work  1  double  in  the  end  of  the  3  chain  of  last  row, 
and  fasten  off. 

4th  :  Double  crochet  (you  should  have  18  double  in  this  row), 

fasten  off. 

5th  :  Work  1  double,  chain  7,  miss  4,  work  1  double,  repeat  to 
the  end,  fasten  off  and  repeat  from  the  2nd  row  5  times ;  you  then 
form  the  following  scollop  after  the  row  of  double  of  the  portion 
done,  at  the  end  work  8  double,  chain  P,  miss  2,  work  8  double, 

fasten  off. 

2nd  Hound  for  the  Scollop  :  Work  in  the  9  chain  as  follows  :— 
work  1  treble,  chain  2,  and  repeat  the  same  in  the  9  loops  of  the 
0  chain,  work  1  treble,  and  fasten  off. 

3rd  :  Work  1  treble  in  the  first  2  chain  of  last  round,  then 
chain  3,  and  work  1  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  2  chain  all  round 
(which  will  be  8  times  in  all),  fiisten  off. 

4th :  Plain  1  at  the  top  of  the  fire^  treble,  ohain  5,  work  1 
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treble  3  loopa  from  the  end  in  (lie  foaaiktion  in  tba  donble  row, 
chain  2,  work  I  treble  in  the  ncit  loop,  chnin  2,  wort  J  trebl* 
ia  the  third  or  end  loop,  turn  chiiin  5,  wnrk  1  treble  in  the 
oentre  of  tite  firat  2  chaia,  chain  3,  ivork  1  treble  in  the 
next  2  chain,  chain  3,  work  10  treble  in  the  6  chain,  pbiia 
1  in  the  next  3  chain  at  the  ftmndadon,  which  completes  one  por- 
tion of  the  •ooUop  ;  work?  portioos  more  thewme  in  the.7  tot9  of  3 
chain  u  ahown  in  the  engraving,  fiuilen  the  last  side  down  with  3 
plain  to  correspond  with  the  Grst,  and  repeat  each  portjon  in  the 
liuit  3  loepi  of  the  10  treble,  in  order  to  keep  the  pointe  distinct. 

Ton  now  eo:nmenca  another  portion,   the  Bame  as  the  one  just 
do:ie,  12  loopa  from  the  Inat  in  Uie  fouadallun-band,  and,  nflcr 


hfakeachain  of  15  loaps,  torn  back,  min  5,  work  4  d-r- 
Ireble,  1  double,  1  pliun,  cliaia  1 7,  turn,  and  work  the  fiiB  [  | 
plain,  1  donble,  3  treble,  1  doulile,  2  plain,  chiiin  15,  (nm  u 
work  the  15  pluo,  chain  T,  tnm,  and  n-oik  the  sctmi,  1  jizj. 
double,  S  treble,  1  doable,  2  plain,  work  the  10  i;ii*Iii  plain,  tk) 
form  the  Btalk  ;  then  work  on  the  other  ude  the  flower  ta  co[n^i:ii 
1  plain,  1  double,  3  treble,  4  donble;  then  work  aa  follow]  i-j 
6  chain  at  tlie  top,  Ibr  the  floner : — 

1st  row :  In  the  firnt  loop  work  I  |i1^d,  chain  3,  work  1  ti^i 
chain  3,  work  1  treble,  chain  3,  work  1  treble,  oliaio  3,  plii ' 
reiient  the  same  i  t  cich  lus-i  of  the  5  chain,  and  &>tea  tiff. 


Hake  a  chain  of  GO  loops,  turn  back,  and  then  work  the  SO  [oa[« 
donble. 

iBt  ninnd :  Work  2  plain  for  the  ttalk  part  of  tiie  kaf,  then  chn'.u 
2,  misa  2,  work  2  treble,  repeat  to  the  end,  and  at  the  end  chain  3, 
work  1  treble  in  the  end,  work  back  on  the  other  ude  the  aame,  to 
correapond  with  the  treble  oppoBite  the  treble;  and  a&er  working 
the  2  plain  the  same  aa  the  first  aide,  chun  4  for  the  sislk,  turn 
back. 

2nd :  Work  the  4  plain  foe  the  stalk,  then  chain  3,  and  work  2 
donble  in  the  2  ch^n  of  last  round,  repeat  round,  making  both 
iddei  omreapond,  with  i  jilnin  at  the  top  of  the  plain  for  the  etiilk, 
chaJD  4,  and  faaten  olf,  nhicb  couplelca  tiie  loif. 


2ud  :  Work  1  doable  iu  the  first  1  pUiu  of  last  row,  then  (Laii 
4,  and  work  1  double  between  the  2  plain  of  last  row,  repmtWlli 
end,  chain  i,  plain  1  in  the  1  plain,  fasten  off. 

3rd  :  Plain  1  in  the  centre  of  the  4  chain  of  last  row,  cUin!, 
work  1  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  same  4  chain  as  before,  AiioS, 
work  1  treble  in  the  same  4  chain  tti  before,  chain  3,  mrl  1 
trel>Ie  in  the  Eame  4  chain  as  l>cfuro,  chiun  3,  [Jain  1  in  it 
same  4  ch^lu  a»  before,  repeat  the  same  in  each  of  Uic  4  di.iin  i^ 
but  row,  and  fBal«n  off. 

4th  :  The  same  as  2nd. 

5th  :  The  same  as  3rd. 

Cth  :  The  same  as  2nd,  which  completes  the  flower ;  joii  It" 
flower  between  two  of  the  Icares,  and  the  two  Icives  betwtetlkt 
Bjucfl  of  the  sleeve,  an  shown  in  tJie  illustration,  !.'.l  tJie  Gio  i|9<« 
the  Bame,  whid  will  cooiplctc  tbe  oleevc. 


THP.  1LLU8TRATRD  AIAGAZINR  OF  ART. 
THE     AMERICAN     SPARROW-HAWK. 


'the  L«sdof  th>  intencting  oUnof  birdi—iodnced,  do  doubt,  bjr       endoved  with  tlis  funltj  of  dertrnctiTCDeu — moat  luitiiraliBti have 
EnsiultendeDOfof mankindtoliononTthoBsirhoanipM-cnliilcDtly      placed  the  rapaaoni  tribta,  which  wft^e  conlinual  war  upon  all 
Tot.  IT.— Ho,  KXin.  X 
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their  less  powerful  neighbours.  It  is  true  that,  in  these  latter 
days,  when  old  prejudices  are  gradually  passing  away,  some 
naturalists  have  cast  them  from  their  high  estate  to  make  room  for 
other  perhaps  not  more  worthy  occupants ;  hut  in  the  popular 
mind  the  eagle  is  still  the  "king  of  birds  ;"  and  when  viewing  his 
majestic  form,  his  piercing  eye,  and  strong  and  lofty  flight,  bearing 
in  mind  at  the  same  time  the  terrific  weapons  with  which  he  is 
armed,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  more  expressive  emblem  of 
those  qualities  for  which  men  were  and  are  still  raised  above  tlicir 
fellows. 

The  rapacious  birds  are  characterised  especially  by  the  fijrin  of 
the  beak,  the  upper  mandible  being  considerably  longer  than  the 
lower  and  hooked  at  the  end,  forming  a  most  formidable  instrument 
ft>r  tearing  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  their  prey.  The  legs  and 
feet,  too,  are  very  powerful,  and  the  strong  sharp  claws  j^art-aking 
of  the  form  of  the  beak,  are  adapted  for  seizing  their  victim  with  a 
deadly  grasp.  They  are  remarkable  also  for  their  great  length  of 
wing  and  strong  and  rapid  flight — qualities  in  which,  as  proliably  in 
courage,  the  eagle  is  excelled  by  many  of  his  smaller  relatives,  the 

falcons. 

The  males  of  these  birds  are  generally  much  smaller  than  tlie 
females,  and  often  differ  from  them  considerably  in  colouring  ;  their 
plumage  also  changes  greatly  with  ape,  the  young  biidH  often 
ai>pcaring  in  a '  dress  very  different  from  that  which  they  are 
ultimately  to  wear,  and  as  the  mature  plumage  is  generally  atUiiued 
by  degrees,  the  birds  sometimes  exhibit  such  multifarious  characters 
in  the  different  phases  of  their  existence,  as  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  establishment  of  half-a-dozen  species  in  place  of  one. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  smaller  hawks  is  that  of  which  our 
engraving  (p.   297)  contains  four  representations — the  American 
8i>arrow-hawk  {Pdlco  spairerius).     This  elegant  little  bird  inhabits 
almost  every  part  of  the  United  States,  but  is  especially  plentiful 
in  the  northern  portions.     The  female  is  about  eleven  inches  long, 
and  twenty-three  in  expanse  of  wipg  ;  the  male  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  shorter,  and  measures  two  inches  less  from  tip  to  tip.     The 
head  is  of  a  ])lui8h  ash  colour,  with  the  crown  reddish ;  round  the 
head  is  a  whitish  border,  in  which  are  seven  black  spots  ;  the  back 
is  reddish  bay,  barred  with  black  ;  the  under  side  of  the  body 
yellowish  white  streaked  with  brown  ;  the  quill  feathers  of  the 
wings  are  black,  spotted  with  white.     The  tail  feathers  are  reddish 
bay,   with  a  broad  black  band  near  the  end,  and  beyond  this  a 
yellowish  white  tip  ;  the  two  outer  tail  feathers  are  w}ute.     The 
lieak  is  of  a  light  blue  colour,  tipped  with  black  ;  the  cere  ai^d  legs 
are   yellow,   and  the  claws  blue-black.     Such  are  the  general 
colours  of  both  sexes  of  this  hapdsome  bird,  which  differ  neverthe- 
less in  several  minor  particulars  which  space  forbids  our  pointing  out. 
The  American  sparrow-hawk  builds  its  nest  in  a  hollow  tree  j  it 
chooses  a  hole  pretty  higji  iip,  where  some  large  bough  has  been 
broken  off.     The  female  is  said  to  lay  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  light 
brownish  yellow  colour  spotted  with  a  darker  tint.     WiUou,  the 
American  ornithologist,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the 
bids  of  his  adopted  country,  has  left  us  a  most  animated  account  of 
this  little  hawk.     He  says  :     "It  flies  rather  irregularly,  occasion- 
ally suspending  itself  in  the  air,  hovering  over  a  particular  spot  for 
a  minute  or  two,  and  then  shooting  off  ii^  another  direction.     It 
perches  on  the  top  of  a  dead  tree  or  pole,  in  the  middle  of  a  field  or 
meadow,  and,  as  it  alights,  shuts  its  long  wings  so  suddenly,  that 
they  seem  instantly  to  disappear ;  it  sits  here  in  an  almost  per- 
pendicular position,  sometimes  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  frequently 
jerking  its  tail,    and  reconnoitring  the  ground  below,  in  every 
direction,  for  mice,  lizards,  etc.     It  approaches  the  fium-house, 
— particularly  in  the  morning — skulking  about  the  barn-yard  for 
^     mice  or  young  chickens.     It  frequently  plunges  into  a  thicket  after 
small  birds,  as  if  by  random  ;  but  always  with  a  particular  and  gene- 
rally with  a  fatal  aim.     One  day  I  observed  a  bird  of  this  species 
perched  on  the  highest  top  of  a  poplar,  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  raising  my  gun  from  my  eye,  when  he  swept 
down  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  into  a  thicket  of  briers,  about 
thirty  yards  off,  where  I  shot  him  dead,  and  on  coming  up,  found  a 
small  field-sparrow  quivering  in  his  grasp.     Both  our  aims  had  been 
tftken  at  the  same  instant,  and,  unfoi*tunately  for  him,  both  were  fifttal. 
It  is  particularly  fond  of  watching  along  hedge  rows  and  in  orchards, 
where  small  birds  usually  resort.     When  grasshoppers  are  plenty, 


they  form  a  considerable  part  of  his  food."     The  renoaixi^*-?  *  - 
sustenance  is  made  up  of  small  snakes,  lizards,  mice,   *xiv    !•- 
and  it  rarely  eat«  anything  that  it  has  not  killed  for  itself^  s-i-     > 
this  is  occasionally  rejected,  if  out  of  condition.     In  illaisrr- :.  '. 
this,   \yiIson  relates  the  following  anecdote: — "One    iEf-:T-: 
gentleman  observe<l  one  of  these  hawks  dart  down  on    tHe   jt  .: 
and  seize  a  mouse,  w^iich  he  carried  to  a  fence-post,    -whe^.    * 
examining  it  for  some  time,  he  left  it,  and,  a  little  -Mrni}*    « ^ 
pounced  upon  another  mouse,  which  he  instantly  carrfel  '-"f' 
nest,  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  hard  by.     The  gentienxari.  an-- 
to  know  why  the  hawk  had  rejected  the  first  mouse,  went  r  •  ' 
and  f  )uud  it  to  be  almost  ct.vered  with  lice,  and  greatly  ema 
Here  was  not  only  delicacy  of    taste,    but  sound  azKi    t'* 
reasoning — If  I  carry  this  to  my  nest,  thought  he,  it  will  ft  II  .t  - 
vermin,  and  hardly  be  wort^  eating.'*     The  voracity  of   tl-l    i  - 
may  he  imagined  from  the  circumstance,  also  related  by  tte   .- 
American  ornithologist,  that  in  the  stomach i>f  one  of  the-'se  I  *:t>>-. 
found  the  greater  part  of  the  body  of  an  American  roHn  f  T 
mtgratorious),  "including  the  unbroken  feet  and  claws  ;  th'.njh  ■ 
robin  actually  measures  within  half  an  inch  as  long  as  the  Si«^rr  - 
hawk." 

The  blue  jay  (Garrulus  crUtatus),  a  very  common  bird  tbr  -^^v 
out  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  a-f^rr  - 
hawk  —at  least  as  far  as  most  vociferous  attacks  of  the   ' 
may  be  regarded  as  signs  of  enmity.     Like  all  his  oonffen-c^-^ 
has  the  greatest  facility  in  imitating  sounds;  and,  when    •i:-^- 
for  a  little  quiet  fun,  can  mimic  the  notes  of  other  birds  with  -    . 
exactness  as  to  deceive  the  most  practised  ear.     He  appears  t-  ;- 
particularly  fond  of  teasing  the  sparrow-hawk  with  his  garr ^ 
nonsense,  "  imitating  his  cry  wherever  he  sees  him,  and  sqt!-_J   : 
out  as  if  caught ;  this  soon  brings  a  number  of  his  own  tribe  ar  .-- 
him,  who  all  join  in  the  frolic,  darting  about  the  hawk,  and  rV.:. 
ing  the  cries  of  a  bird  sorely  wounded,  and  already  uii'icr  ' 


clutches  of  its  devourer  ;  while  others  lie  concealed  in  bushes,  r>  • 
to  second  the  attack.     But  this  ludicrous  fiikrce  often  termh  r 
tragically.     The  hawk,  singling  out  one  of  the  most  ins-jlen*  - 
provoking,  sweeps  upon  him  in  an  unguarded  moment^  and  'j*:--'- 
him  up  a  sacrifice  to  his  hunger  and  resentment.     In  an  in>tai 
the  tunc  is  chapged ;  all  their  buffoonery  vanishes,  and  lou'J  &-.. 
incessant  screams  proclaim  their  disaster." 

A  much  smaller  bird  than  the  jay,  however,  is  able  single  ! 
drive  this  depredator  from  his  haunts,  at  least  during  the  br^ethx: 
season,  when  affection  for  his  mate  and  young  prompts  him  ' 
exert  a)l  his  powers  and  dare  every  danger  to  save  them  from  tl" 
destroyer.  This  is  tlie  king-bird  or  tyran t- flycatcher  fjftwc*'^?;; 
ti/rannus)f  a  bird  of  passage  in  the  United  States,  whose  danut!--- 
courage  makes  even  the  eagle  fly  from  his  attacks. 


THE    WALLACHI4N   ROBBER.— UL 

Poor  Zdenku  was  filled  with  serious  anxiety.  He  racked  1.  ■ 
bf ain  to  no  purpose  in  the  attempt  to  discover  why  the  f.>nL:  i 
able  woman  was  so  severe  upon  him.  Meanwhile,  his  wife  bJ 
managed  to  get  an  inkling  of  what  was  in  the  wind.  From  il'. 
glances  of  Manischka  and  Dschurdschu  upon  Wantscha,  who  v  t^ 
crouching  down  in  the  comer,  as  well  as  from  the  alarm  betiaye!  fj 
Wantscha's  looks,  she  gathered  more  than  was  spoken.  Perh.ii- 
she  also,  with  womanly  ingenuity,  guessed  what  had  taken  j)Jace  -J 
the  garden -gate.  At  all  events  delay  seemed  to  lier  danger* 'Ils  t  r 
she  immediately  sprang  upon  her  daughter  like  a  wild  cat.,  dra::.?*! 
her  out  of  the  comer,  forced  herd^wn  upon  the  stone  flo*r,  am 
exclaimed  :  "  She  is  your  slave,  body  and  soul,  mistress  I  Tiea.st^c? 
about  her  neck  and  throw  her  into  the  Temes  where  it  is  dee;ii3>{ ; 
fasten  her  to  a  post  and  whip  her  till  she  stands  in  a  pool  of  biotJ. 
tie  her  hands  behind  her  back  and  sell  her  to  the  Turks  !  Do  vhi 
you  please  with  her,  only  do  not  ^dthdraw  from  us  your  protv-.ti-  n 
and  favour." 

Wantscha,  who  had  in  the  meantime  a  little  recovered  fn>ni  ii'^r 
surprise,  attempted  to  resist.  But  her  efforts  were  all  in  \jdn. 
Her  mother  kept  her  down  with  hand  and  knee,  and  oompelitd  htr 
by  blows  to  su1)mit  to  her  fiite.  Zdenku  stared  in  blank  agtoni^- 
ment  at  the  strange  soene^  which  was  a  new  riddle  to  him,  imteaJv:' 
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>Iutton  of  tlie  former  one.     But  Marnschka  smiled  with  malicious 
ijifactidn,  and  after  vatchiiig  the  t^oman's  unmotherly  behayiour 

8omo  time,  at  last  said  :  **Let  the  girl  alone,  Csinka.     And 
,  Wantscba,  come  to  me  ;  I  will  offer  you  a  bit  of  good  advice 
iiind  you  give  it  a  wise  hearing." 
'he  ill-used  girl  arose,  and,  while  she  arranged  her  disordered  Lair 

smoothed  down  her  clothes,  she  looked  in  no  humv^ur  to  listen 
•urably  to  any  adrice.  She  shot  malicious  glances  at  Manischka, 
eve  ry  now  and  then  flashed  scorn  and  indignation  at  Dschnrdscbu. 

Maruschka  took  care  not  to  be  discomposed  by  her  untoward 
8  and  behaviour.  "With  an  ajipirently  friendly  tone,  which  was 
•  ie<leemed  from  hypocrisy  by  the  tou-.-h  of  scorn  with  which  her 

words  were  seasoned,  she  said  :  "  I  think  you  are  a  good  cliild 
i)«r  father  and  mother.  They  both  h)ve  you  beyond  measure, 
re  is  only  one  thing  that  lies  nearer  their  heart  than  their  own 
:1,  namely — what  is  quite  reasonable — their  own  welfare.  They 
Id,  perhaps,  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  their  life  and  their  property 
ave  your  life  ;  but  assuredly  they  will  not  lose  all  they  have 

to  gratify  your  whim.   Do  you  understand  me,  Waritscha  ?   Are 

aware  that  your  father  and  mother  are  beggars,  the  moment  I 
idraw  ray  protecting  hand  from  their  flocks,  their  threshing- 
's, and  their  house  ?  If  not,  let  me  tell  you  so  now.  They  will, 
•efore,  find  some  means  of  conquering  yonr  stubborn  will  ;  and 
I  if  thc-y  had  not  the  power  to  do  this,  I  am  sure  you  are  much 
<Hi>A  a  daughter  to  bring  down  a  curse  upon  yonr  father's  house 

plunge  those  to  whom  you  owe  your  existence  into  the  deepest 
try.     You  would  not  exact  such  a  sacrifice  at  their  bauds,  even 
a%'e  your  life.     You  are  too  dutiful  and  too  noble  for  that." 
rant«eha  burst  into  tears.     Htr  spirit  was  broken.    As  soon  as 

]Hiwerful  mistress  declared  herself  a  suitor  in  the  name  of 
hurdsohu,  the  poor  girl  abandoned  all  idea  of  resistance, 
iischka  could  brook  no  refusal  at  any  time,  and  her  tyrannical 
K.>ttition  was  now  irritated  by  the  keen  sting  of  jealousy.  Nobody 
w  better  than  Wantscba  how  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
lee,  resigning  herself  to  her  fate,  she  said  with  repeated  sobs  : 
obey,  mistress." 

*You  do  well,"  said  Maruschka,  and  turning  to  Zdeuku,  added: 
oiu  the  hands  of  this  pair  together.  Your  daughter  consents  to 
•iiiM  tlie  bride  of  my  faithful  servant." 

'uU  of  joy, 'the  rough  old  Dschurdschu  sprang  towards  the  poor 
,  wild  offered  no  opposition  to  his  embraces.  At  last  light  broke 
Jpon  the  sluggish  peasant,  her  fiithcr.    "Is  that  all  ?"  muttered 

• '  I  was  wondering  what  would  come  of  all  y(»ur  threats.  It 
«  hardly  worth  while  to  talk  so  ominously  just  ft)r  this.  How- 
r,  it  is  all  one  to  me.  You  have  got  a  good  wife,  old  fellow,  and 
U'ii  little  projwrty.  Take  her,  and  may  Heaven  Mess  you  })oth  !" 
Vith  these  words  he  betrotlicd  his  daughter  to  an  old  man,  whose 
V'  recommendation  was  his  being  a  iwaUy^  of  the  overbearing 
tale  rt)bber.  Czinka  hiid  her  hands  on  the  heads  of  the  afiianced 
r,  and  said,  as  she  thought  of  Petru's  dangerous scliemes,  "That 
able  also  is  now  at  an  end;  we  shall  be  able  to  sleep  in  ])eace. 
I  be  praised  for  this!" 

ilarusclika  and  the  happy  bridegroom  remained  all  night  at 
ikaberg.  The  amazon  was  even  gracious  enough  to  spend  a  great 
t  of  the  moiiiing  there,  and  at  last  sat  down  to  a  late  breakfinst 
idi  served  as  the  betrothment  feast,  which  was  prolonged  beyond 
expectation.     Her  malicious  exultation  over  Wantscha's  hardly- 


repressed  tears  gave  an  a<Ulitional  relish  to  the  food,  and  the  flask 
which  her  husband  left  behind  also  contributed  to  lengthen  her  stay. 
She  did  not  move  from  her  seat  till  she  had  completely  drained  every 
drop  of  tie  liquor.  By  that  time  the  day  was  far  advanced,  and 
their  departure,  which  was  originally  fixed  for  the  morning,  did  not 
take  place  till  the  afternoon.  The  trees  on  the  mountains  were 
already  stretching  their  broad  shadows  towards  Turkey,  when  the 
poor  lass  at  length  found  an  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  her  feelings 
with  tears  in  quiet  retirement,  while  her  merciless  tormentor  and 
hated  bridegroom  were  roaming  through  the  wood. 

Both  the  travellers  stept  on  apace,  looking  anxiously  around,  and 
listening  attentively  to  every  sound,  like  sportsmett  who  in  unfre- 
quented wilds  make  war  upon  the  animal  creation.  After  they  had 
gone  a  good  distance,  Maruschka  stopped  at  a  steep  elevation,  from 
which  she  looked  down  into  a  valley  where  a  herd  of  wild  boars  were 
taking  their  midday  repose  on  the  marshy  soil.  *  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  wild  boars  that  attracted  her  attention.  She  had  seen  in 
the  distance  beyond,  the  shadow  of  a  man  moving  among  the  trees. 
The  man  had  disappeared  amid  the  foliage,  before  she  had  time  to 
distinguish  whe  he  waiS.  After  a  time  the  form  appeared  again 
through  an  opening  in  the  trees,  and  Dschurdschu,  who  observed  it, 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  "It  is  Micklos !  What  can  he  want 
here?" 

"We  shall  soon  know,"  replied  Manischka,  upon  which  she  put 
two  fingers  in  her  mouth  and  gave  a  shrill  whistle,  which  echoed 
fiir  and  wide.  The  man  sprang  with  a  sudden  bound  behind  the 
trees  before  he  ventured  to  look  round.  But  when  he  liad  done  so, 
he  came  slowly  out  from  his  concealment,  waving  his  hat)  and  indi- 
cating by  his  friendly  greeting  that  he  recognised  his  leader's  wife. 
He  was  a  Hungarian  by  descent,  named  Nicholas,  which  the  old 
Wallachian  corrupted  into  Micklos. 

Maruschka  beckoned  him  to  come  over  to  her.  He  assented,  and 
immediately  disappeared  for  the  purpose,  but  did  not  take  tlie  shortest 
way.  Probably  he  thought  it  advisable  to  avoid  the  armed  cavaliers, 
and  the  furious  wild  sow  with  her  numerous  tribe  of  young  ones. 
In  this  uncultivated  region  the  wild  boar  still  retains  its  original 
fierceness,  though  in  Germany  its  nature  is  so  far  softened  that  a 
single  shot  is  sufficient  to  put  a  whole  herd  to  flight.  Micklos  came 
cautiously  on,  but  all  the  more  safely.  "Where  have  you  come 
from?"  asked  Maruschka,  "and  where  are  you  going  to  ?*'  "To  our 
chief,"  replied  Micklos.  "There  is  likely  to  be  a  capture.  The 
imperialists  started  very  early  tiiis  morning  (m  a  hunting  expedition 
upon  the  mountiiin.  One  (»f  them  has  mipsed  his  way.  They  are 
blowing  the  horn  and  calling  out  for  him  like  mad  ones.  He  must 
be  a  good  prize,  otherwise  they  would  not  make  so  much  noise  about 
him." 

"hy  the  time  you  get  up  to  where  he  is,  they  will  have  found 
him  long  ago,"  said  Maruschka. 

Micklos  put  his  finger  to  his  nose,  and  said  :  "  Yes,  if  they  know 
what  I  know.  They  are  looking  for  him  up  there,  but  he  is  on  the 
other  side.  I  saw  him  fire  down  in  the  ravine.  I  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  monntjiin  and  listened  cm  lK)th  sides,  while  they  could  not 
hear  anything.  The^man  has  fired  at  least  six  times,  and  each  time 
further  away  from  the  right  path." 

Maruschka  winked  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  "You  must 
be  right,"  said  she,  "and  I  will  accompany  you  to  hunt  the 
huntsman." 


MILITARY  WATCn. TOWERS  IN  THE   CRIMEA. 


rii  the  climate  and  the  soil  of  the  Crimea  are  remarkably  varied 
«•>  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  descri])tion  which  might  be  perfectly 
e  of  one  part,  would  require  to  be  directly  reversed  in  order  to 
!ome  applicable  to  another.  The  fact  is,  the  peninsula  consists 
two  distinct  portions,  which  are  {jojmrated  from  each  other  by  the 
er  Salghir  flowing  from  west  to  east.  The  northern  portion  is 
n»at  wholly  composed  of  extensive  jJains,  which,  though  bare  of 
;*H,  are  not  deficient  in  ricli  pasture,  except  where  marshes  and 
t-lakes  are  found.  Some  of  these  salt-lakes,  which  are  very 
merous  towards  the  sea-coast,  are  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  round, 
ronghout  the  northern  part  of  the  Crimea  the  climate  is  de- 


cidedly imhealthy,  being  oppressively  hot  in  summer,  and  bitterly 
cold,  as  well  as  damp,  in  winter. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  south — particularly  in  the  valleys  and  oil 
the  mountain  slopes — a  delicious  mild  temperature  prevails,  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds  are  produced  in  rich  abundance.  Among  the 
liroductions  of  this  region  may  be  mentioned,  com,  hemp,  flax, 
tobacco,  olives,  vines,  mulberries,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  oranges. 
Dr.  Clarke  gives  the  following  description  of  a  district  in  the  south 
of  the  Crimea  : — "If  there  exist  a  terrestrial  paradisej  it  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  dist"ict  intervening  between  Kutchukoy  and  Sudak, 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  Crimea.     Protected  by  encircling  alps 
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from  BTOTT  oold  >ail  blighting  wind,  and  odIj  opea  to  those  breeiM 
which  an  nftgd  trom  the  kdHi,  the  iDhabituila  mjoj  ererj 
•draotkgaofdim&teand  of  litwitian.  CobUddiJ  atieaniB  of  crfital 
wster  ponl  down  frDm  the  mauntuiu  upon  tbar  gardena,  where 
ereiy  specica  of  frn'it  knowa  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  many  that 
BTB  not,  attain  tha  highest  perfection.  Keilher  anwholesome  ei- 
nalaUong,  Dor  chilling  wind*,  nor  TenomoaB  iiiBects,  nor  ptriaononi 
leptiles,  nor  hoatile  neighbonrs,  infest  their  blessed  territorr." 
This  bmt  pretty  erident  marka  of  being  tinged  with  the  hoea  of 
the  writer's  glowing  tuicj,  thongii  in  aome  respects  confirmed  bf 
the  tsMiman;  of  other  travellen.  However  tme  it  may  be  of  the 
parthmlar  district  in  qaeoUon,  there  is  certainly  no  other  part  of 
the  Crimea  so  highly  fsToured  ;  for  at  certain  periods  of  the  jai- 
reptiles  ol  ttuioos  kinds  infeat  even  the  south,  tbe  air  ii  far  from 
aalnbrious,  and  feren  are  pretty  preraleot. 

The  most  important  plane  in  the  Crimea — at  least  in  relation  to 
other  oonntriea— is  Sebnstopol,  a  very  formidable  Btranghuld  ot 
Bunan  power.     Highly  &Tonred  by  natare  with  a  ipncions  har- 


or  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  loyported  npon  fenr  Maks  ir ! 
tranks  of  trees.  In  many  cases  there  ia  no  ladder  like  titat  ia  ic 
engraTing,  bnt,  ••  a  snbatitate,  ^eee*  of  wood  an  faatoted  am 
wise,  at  interralB,  to  two  of  Uw  sappotting  stakn.  TUt  Co^icb, 
wbo  are  keeinng  guard  on  the  vateh-towers  to  obacrre  the  a'n-^ 
meats  of  the  eoeiny,  «et  fire  to  a  laggot  of  wood  st(ae^Bd,to  a  crv 
beam  above,  whenever  they  think  it  neceasaiy  to  ^ve  a  aignal.  h 
is  scarcely  possible  to  fbrm  an  adequate  idea  of  the  patient  mii:- 
anee  exhibited  by  these  seutineli.  In  spite  of  the  severest  e^ 
tbey  remun  whole  days  and  nights  on  these  watdi-towen,  sip»9i 
to  the  nuB,  snow,  and  wind,  immoveSiU*  and  erect  as  statues,  «itt 
their  face*  turned  towards  tbe  quarter  pdnted  oat,  aerer  safcHs; 
themselves  to  be  diverted  for  a  moment  &om  their  dntj  by  what  a 
going  on  behind  them. 

Ker  Porter,  in  his  work  on  ' '  Travels  in  Qeor^,"  has  gna  t 
view  of  a  watoh-tower  which  he  saw  near  Moadock,  in  the  ViUa  rf 
Robbera,  being  the  .Caucaaoa.  Another  tiavdler,  Kobert  LjiB. 
givae  a  drawing  ot  one  which  be  saw  on  the  Eoafaan,  and  atstea,  Iha 


buUT  and  a  comuianding  podlioD,  it  has  been  very  atronglj  fortified 
on  sdenlific  prindples  with  au  array  of  ramparts,  bastions,  batteries, 
and  eurttuns,  which  are  well  calculated  to  stiike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  bravest  commander  of  a  poverfol  fleet  and  nnmerona 
army.  Nor  can  we  reasonably  wonder — huwerer  msch  we  may 
regret — that  oo  much  hesitstion  should  have  been  eiLibitcd  with 
regard  to  ventaring  upon  an  nttack  on  this  chief  source  of  that 
domineering  influence  which  Rnnia  has  been  long  exercising  and 
"lending  over  the  Black  Sea.  With  each  a  home  for  a  pon-erful 
navy,  ahe  might  bid  defiance  to  eveiy  attempt  to  rob  her  of  her 
sapremacy  in  thia  part  of  the  world.  But  now  that  it  is  wrested 
from  her  grasp,  she  has  lost  tlio  right  ana  of  her  strength,  an 
effectnal  check  has  been  pat  upon  her  aggression,  and  there  « ill  be 
Borne  hope  for  the  canae  of  peace,  freedom,  and  ciTiltsation. 

At  the  present  timi^  when  the  glorioos  achievements  of  the  Anglo- 
French  troops  in  the  Crimea  are  much  talked  of,  onr  readers  may 
be  glad  to  have  a  representation  of  one  of  tbe  military  watch- 
towers  there.  Thar  constniclion  ia  very  simple.  A  wooden  plat- 
form or  trellis,  four  or  five  feet  square,  sometimes,  hot  not  always, 
ennviiindpd  hy  «  sort  or  balustrade,  ia  raised  to  a  height  of  tliirty 


from  tlie  top  of  the  wat^-tower  at  PebovakDjv  be  was  ahon  i 
marsh  full  of  reeds,  where  about  a  tbonsand  riii  aaaiaiiii  wen  mM 
to  have  been  drowoeJ  in  October,  1S21.  ^m  eogtaviag  wky:) 
aocompaoies  these  remMrka  ia  taken  from  a  drawing  of  one  I'f  i« 
watch-towen  ranged  at  regnUi  intervals  along  tita  military  lin  ^ 
the  river  Eouban,  whieh  forms  the  boaadary  t>aiae«u  Smii  uJ 
the  tribes  west  of  the  Cancasns.  "Theae  poata  of  obsaraiiia- 
says  the  artist,  "are  merely  a  kind  of  wal^-tAweta  raised  •<■  ('j 
props  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet  above  the  grooad.  Two  CoaeacL:  ii 
on  gnard  there  day  and  night.  On  the  alighteat  mavemntt  -if  liH 
enemy  in  the  vast  plain  of  rushes  by  which  the  river  is  bnrlciK. 
a  signal  fire  is  lighted  and  hoisted  to  the  top  of  th«  watch-l^-m. 
If  tjie  danger  is  more  than  nsnally  imminent,  liey  set  fire  t- :.-: 
enormous  torch  of  straw  and  tar.  At  this  aignal,  which  is  re^iaEf  u 
from  post  to  post  along  the  line,  the  whole  force  take  ara^  ul 
almost  in  an  instant  fire  or  ai±  hundred  m«a  are  ansimlilnl  it  -ir' 
point  which  is  threatened.  These  military  poala,  tacb  cf  vLs 
generally  haa  a  doien  men,  are  idaeed  very  near  e»di  othv.  fc^ 
tienlarly  in  dangerous  passes,  and  at  regular  iDterrala  amaU  ^."^ 
are  raised  with  batteries  and  several  piecea  d  cannim.'' 

i 
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NEW   ENGLAND   IN   THE   REIGN   OF   CHARLES  JI 

,1 1,  t'i«t  tlie  teAia;-  of  la<n>ltT       lohereat  ii   hnni-i  naliiro,  ■!  1  ilirtjiwe   fM.:i   Ibn  sent  of  power 
Lntioni  <UiniaUbD>  m  Via  in-      lugjeits  iden  of  Jml  penileaiw. 


.  WKTiTEKf  or  IDE  sumrt  by  m*  porDLi=K  o 


»nce  u  incieued  betvMa  Ibc  indiTidiwl  Mid  tbc  Uud  of  his  The  Uw  to  which  we  hiTe  allpded  ihoirad  ita«l(  ia  opentJoD  in 

inceBtrr.     k  Dew  toil,  wlieT«Dn  aU  the  &nilttej  of  mui  have  full      the  American  colonies  of  Oreat  Srilaia  ■(  a  rerf  early  period. 

(cope  for  thdr  derelopmeat,  Ibslert  that  lore  of  freedom  irbioh  is      The  veaiel  that  conTejed  to  AiDetjca  the  intelligence  of  the  restoration 
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of  monarchy  iu  Bogland,  bore  from  the  vengeance  ot  Charles  IL 
two  of  the  judges  who  had  ^nei  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of 
his  father — ^Whalley  and  Gotfe.  Endicot,  the  governor  of  Massa^ 
chu3ett%  received  them  with  kindly  hospitality ;  and  b3f>re 
the  royal  order  for  their  arrest  reached  B  >ston,  the  fugitives  were 
enabled  to  escape  to  New  Haven.  The  authorities  of  the  Bay  State, 
being  required  to  execute  the  warrant,  published  a  proclamation 
against  them ;  but  no  one  betrayed  them,  or  made  any  attempt  to 
accomplish  the  royal  purpose.  Dixwell,  another  of  Charles's  jud;:es, 
joined  tliem  shortly  afterwards,  and,  in  spite  of  all  i\w  cfTorts  to 
apprehend  them,  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
America. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  twelve  months  after  the  recei])t  of  the 
news  of  the  restoration  that  Charles  was  publicly  proclaimed  in  New 
England,  and  then  all  demonstrations  of  joy  were  strictly  prohibited. 
The  restrictions  which  the  English  government  had  placed  upon 
their  commerce  had  aroused  a  feeling  of  indignation  among  the 
colonists,  and  the  General  Court  had  drawn  up  a  declaration  of 
rights,  which  evinces  their  boldness  and  the  advanced  state  of 
development  which  their  political  ideas  had  already  attained.  They 
claimed  a  decree  of  liberty  which  left  the  crown  but  small  pre- 
rogative, though  not  more  than  hod  already  been  conferred,  by 
royal  charter,  upon  the  colonists  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
But  his  baffled  intentions  of  revenge  probably  rankled  in  the  mind 
of  Charles  II.,  for  he  refused  the  same  rights  to  Massachusetts,  and 
a  struggle  immediately  commenced  between  the  colonists  and  the 
government  at  home. 

A  remonstrance  was  drawn  up  for  presentation  to  the  king ;  but 
some  of  the  sturdy  democrats  thought  this  unnecessary,  arguing, 
that  their  compact  was  to  pay  a  certain  amount  to  the  king,  and 
that  all  notice  of  him  beyond  that  was  only  by  way  of  civility. 
The  remonstrance  was  received  unlavonrably,  and  Massachusetts 
was  ordered  to  send  Bellingham,  the  governor,  Hawthorne,  an 
influential  magistrate,  and  three  other  gentlemen,  to  England,  to 
answer  the  charges  made  against  the  colony.  The  General  Court 
assembled  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  to  be  adopted ;  and, 
after  fortifying  themselves  with  prayers  and  ps:ilms,  they  decided 
upon  refusing  to  comply  with  the  royal  mandate.  The  colonists 
triumphed ;  England  was  then  engaged  in  war  with  Holland,  and 
in  no  condition  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  The  Navigation  Act 
became  a  dead  letter ;  not  a  single  custom-house  was  erected,  and 
the  port  of  Boston,  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  unrestricted  com- 
merce, became  the  most  prosperous  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  charters  conferred  by  the  king  upon  the  colonists  of  Con- 
necticut and  Bhode  Island  have  already  been  mentioned.  The 
results  were  such  as  gladden  the  heart  of  thti  philanthropist  to  con- 
template. Free  and  self-governed,  enjoying  all  of  independence 
but  the  name,  the  population  of  Connecticut  doubled  in  twenty 
years,  and  such  &  degree  of  material  prosperity  and  social  happiness 
was  attained  as  had  never  been  known  before.  '^To  describe  its 
condition,"  says  Bancroft,  "is  but  to  enumerate  the  blessings  of 
self-government  by  a  community  of  farmers,  who  have  leisure  to 
reflect,  who  cherish  education,  and  who  have  neither  a  nobility  nor 
a  populace."  Contemporary  writets  speak  of  it  as  realising  the 
Homeric  fable  of  the  Age  of  Gold.  So  great  was  the  general  pros- 
perity, and  the  sense  of  morality,  that  locks  and  bolts  were 
unknown ;  the  richest  of  the  colonists  had  no  other  listening  to 
their  doora  than  a  simple  latch.*  We  again  quote  Bancroft. 
*' There  were  neither  rich  nor  poor  in  the  land,  but  all  had 
enough.  There  was  venison  on  the  hills,  abundant  flsh  in 
the  rivers,  and  sugar  was  gathered  from  the  maple  of  the 
forest.  The  soil  WM  originally  justly  divided,  or  held  faith- 
fully in  trust  for  the  public  and  for  new-comers.  Happiness 
was  enjoyed  unconsciously ;  like  sound  health,  it  was  the  condition 
of  a  pure  and  simple  life.  There  was  for  a  long  time  hardly  a 
lawyer  in  the  land.  The  husbandman  who  held  his  own  plough, 
and  fed  his  own  cattle,  was  the  great  man  of  the  age ;  nor  was  any 
one  superior  to  the  matron,  who,  with  her  busy  daughters,  kept  the 
hum  of  the  wheel  incessantly  alive,  spirning  and  weaving  every 
article  of  dress.  Fashion  was  confined  within  narrow  limits ;  and 
pride,  which  aimed. at  no  grander  equipage  than  a  pillion,  exulted 
only  in  the  common  splendour  of  the  blue  and  white  linen  gown 
with  sleeves  reaching  to  the  ellK>w,   and  the  snow-white   flaxen 


apron,  which,  primly  starched  and  ironed,    was   wum  on  j.- 
days  by  every  woman  of  the  land.     The  time  of  sowirg  .nd  • 
time  of  reaping  marked  the  progress  of  tlie  year ;   and  tLe  ; 
dress  of  the  working  day  and  the  more  trim  attire  of  the  >ab •- 
the  progress  of  the  week. 

^' Every  family  was  taught  to  look  up  to  God  as  the  fjsoU 
all  good.     Yet  life  was  not  sombre ;  the  spirit  of  frolic  mis, 
with  innocence  ;  religion  itself  assumed  a  garb  of  gaiety,  aa-i  *. 
annual  thanksgiving  was  as  joyous  as  it  was  sincere.     Fitti-:..  - 
was  the  rule  of  life,  both  private  and  public.      Half  a  oentTiry  ar:- 
the  concession  of  thfe  charter,  the  annual  expenses  of  povem^ii- 
did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  pounds. 

"  Education  was  always  regarded  as  an  object  of  deepe.st  r»  t-r. 
and  common  schools  existed  from  the  first.  A  small  O'llt^  .  • 
early  established,  and  Yale  owes  its  bisth  to  ten  worthy  fctiL^r? 
who  in  1700  assembled  at  Brandford,  and  each  one  layin-i  %:•■* 
volumes  on  a  table,  said,  ^  I  give  these  books  for  the  i«.>uQdiLi.  * 
a  college  in  this  colony.' 

'*  Political  education  was  a  natural  consequence  of  tT:e  c>>nstitc:!  • 
Every  inhabitant  was  %  citizen,  and  every  citizen,  irrespectlvt 
wealth,  condition,  or  any  other  circumstance,  was  possesFtd  ff  v. 
franchise.     ^Vhen,  therefore,  the  progress  of  society  and  of  evt:/- 
fumishcd  a  wider  field  of  action  than  mere  local  poliUca  ac-oif- 
the  public  mind  was  found  equal  to  its  circumstances  ;  emrnrj. 
then  from  the  quiet  of  its  origin  into  scenes  where  a  new  |a.U.  j 
world  was  to  be  created,   the  sagacity  which  had  regulated  t> 
affiiirs  of   the  village  gained  admiration   in   the    field  anJ  li- 
council." 

The  constitution  of  Rhode  Island  was  as  liberal  as  that  'i  < -^ 
necticut.     George  Baxter,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known,  azT^^ 
with  it  on  the  24th  of  November,  1663,   and  was  received  v\u. 
solemn  joy,   worthy  of  men  who  fear  God,  love  their  fellows,  ai 
respect  themselves.     Our  second  illustration  represents  Baxur  b  ' 
ing  up  the  charter  to  the  gaze  of  the  immense  concourse  of  {«>  t  . 
that  was  assembled  on  the  shore  to  receive  it.     The  scene  is  ti- 
described  by  Bancroft  in  his  histoid  : — **  The  letters  of  the  a^:.* 
were  opened,  and  read  with  good  delivery  and  attention  ;  then  :>  - 
charter  was  taken  forth  from  the  precious  box  that  held  it,  acd  %  ^> 
read  by  Baxter  in  the  audience  and  view  of  all  the  people  ;  anl  t- 
letters,  with  his  Majesty*s  royal  stamp  and  broad  seal,  with  mn- '. 
becoming  gravity,   were  held  up  on  high,    and  presented  to  Xh 
perfect  view  of  the  people."     Perfect  liberty  of  consdeoi^  ▼»»• 
secured  by  this  charter,    and   Rhode   Island,     like   Connect!  :'^'. 
became,  in  the  words  of  the  pious  John  Haynes,   ''a  refuf^-  ^l: 
receptacle  for  all  sorts  of  consciences."     The  constitution  of  Han 
land,  while  disregarding  the  minor  distinctions  of  sect,  requin^ 
subscription  to  the  faith  of  the  GospA  ;  but  that  of  Rhode  LdaM 
was  based  on  the  broad  and  beautiful  principle  of  universal  hr  - 
therhood,  and  excluded  no  man,  whatever  bis  belief,   from  xl: 
rights  of  citizenship. 

New  Hampshire  was  at  this  period  a  portion  of  the  stattr  ' 
Massachusetts,  and  shared  in  its  prosperity  and  happiness ;  but  r 
1679,  the  English  government,  which  had  neither  forgiven  nor  i-x 
gotten  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  sturdy  colonists  of  the  Bar. 
separated  New  Hampshire  from  its  jurisdiction,  and  erected  it  int  • 
a  TOyal  province,  the  president  and  council  of  which  were  t'»  l< 
appointed  by  the  crown ji  The  change  was  nnweleome  to  the  peopU: 
and  the  discontent  with  which  they  viewed  it  was  increased  by  tit 
attempts  of  one  Mason  to  enforce  a  claim  to  the  lands  of  the  \C'  - 
vince,  a  claim  which  had  long  laid  dormant,  but  which  waii  d  - 
revived  with  the  concurrence  and  support  of  the  English  govem- 
ment.  Mason  deputed  as  his  agent  a  needy  adventurer  naine<: 
Cranfield,  who  arrived  in  the  {Province  with  a  mortgage  on  all  th 
lands  for  twenty-one  years,  and  the  appointment  of  governor  o-l- 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  home  government.  He  calculated  a: -'] 
realising  a  splendid  fortune,  as,  by  an  arrangement  between  Ma&-~n 
and  the  government,  one-fifth  of  all  quit-rents  had  been  all»ttei  v- 
him  as  his  salary  ;  but  in  this  anticipation  he  was  greatly  <iiM'i  - 
pointed.  The  colonists  opposed  a  steady  and  determined  res^iata:  •■ 
to  all  his  measures.  Associations  were  formed  for  the  purf^*  : 
hindering  the  collection  of  the  taxes  which  he  imposed.  The  "slirif 
and  his  officers  were  forcibly  expelled  wherever  they  prt'^rf.t*^-' 
themselves  to  distrain  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  iiiii'  't 
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lis  ;  a&d  m  one  place  lie  was  seized,  and  Jiaving  bis  amis  bound 
hind  him,  and  a  halter  about  his  neck,  was  in  that  ignominious 
inner  conducted  out  of  the  province. 

The  contumacy  of  Massachusetts  was  yet  to  be  punished.  In 
7S  the  royal  aims  were  put  up  in  the  court-house,  the  oath  of 
legianoe  was  required,  and  new  efforts  were  made  to  enforce  the 
ovisions  of  the  Kavigation  Act.  The  General  Court,  fearing  for 
;  charter,  but  still  desirous  of  maintaining  the  right  of  self- 
remment,  gave  yalidity  to  that  measure  by  an  act  of  its  own. 
te  king  was  exasperated  rather  than  mollified  by  this  step,  and 
ts  more  determined  than  erer  to  annul  the  charter.  A  deputa- 
m  to  avefrt  his  anger  was  unsuccessful.  The  entire  population 
IB  roused  and  agitated ;   the  General  Court  deliberated  a  whole 


fortiiight  as  to  whether  the  king's  forbearance  shonld  be  puzchafled 
by  unplicit  submission  to  his  will.  §he  majority  were  still  firm. 
'*  The  civil  liberties  of  New  Bngland,"  said  they,  **  are  part  of  our 
inheritance  ;  shall  we  give  that  inheritance  away  I  It  is  objected 
that  we  shall  be  exposed  to  great  sufferings.  Better  suffer  than 
siu.  It  is  better  to  trust  the  God  of  our  fathers  than  to  put  confi* 
dence  in  princes.  If  we  suffer  because  we  dare  not  comply  with 
the  wills  of  men  against  the  will  of  God,  we  suffer  in  a  good  cause, 
and  shall  be  accounted  martyrs  in  the  next  generation  and  at  the 
great  day."  This  view  of  the  matter  was  accepted  and  persisted 
in  ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1685,  tlie  act  for  annulling  the  charter 
arrived  in  Boston,  where  it  was  received  with  all  tho  signs  of 
mourning  and  woe. 


FRExXCH  HAY;    OR,   LOST  AND   FOUND 

A  XALE  OP  EKGLlsn   TILLAOB  LIPE. 
DT  JinS.    BURBUBT,    AUXnOB  OF    **FL0REKCE  SAC^TIIiliE/'    **THB   GBAHHAR  SCHOOL  DOTS,"   ETC.   1212, 

CHAPTER  I. 


BOUT  sixty  miles  from  London,  on  one  of  the  great  turnpike  roads, 
)Dg  which,  before  these  railway  times,  there  used  to  be  an  im- 
dH.se  trafiic,  stands  my  naitive  village.  It  is  certainly  o;ie  of  the 
feliest  spots  on  earth,  and  that  many  besides  mjrself  have  thought 
,  u  evidenced  by  the  number  of  beautiful  residences  which  haxe 
en  built  about — ^not  lately  though  ;  for  poor  old  John  Tolley,  who 
ed,  when  I  was  a  girl,  to  call  himself  architect  and  builder,  and 
iM  his  head  as  high  ai  any  mm  in  the  plao3,   having  a  luonupoly 

the  whole  trade,  now  livei  in  a  small  cottage  by  the  church,  and 
glad  to  get  a  day's  odd  jobbing  at  the  better  sorb  of  mason's  work, 
hen  he  can. 

For  building  is  quite  gone  out  of  fashion  at  French  Hay  ;  nor  in- 
'eil  is  i^  needed,  since  many  of  the  best  houses,  which  I  remember 
led  with  dashing  county  families,  whose  gay  doings  used  to  keep 
10  wjiole  place  alive,  are  shut  up  now.  Some  are  entirely  deserted, 
hi  some  are  still  kept  on,  though  seldom  occupied.  One  of  the 
r:;est  ntid  most  beautiful  of  those,  upon  whom  the  latter  fate  has 
lien,  is  the  Chauntry,  an  irregular  though  most  attractive  moss. 
^  building,  the  property,  and  once  the  frequent  residence,  of  the 
randons,  the  oldest  baronets  in  the  shire. 

Nowhere  that  I  have  ever  bean,  is  there,  of  its  size,  bo  ex-iuiaite 

flower-garden,  or,  as  Lidy  Ethel  Brandon  used  to  call  it,  a 
leasaunce,  as  at  the  Chauntry.  The  lawn,  of  that  delicious  turf 
ito  which  the  feet  sink  at  every  step,  is  perfect.     Here  and  there 

iH  Htudded  with  beds  of  flowers  shaped  in  the  most  fantastic  and 
iiTifful  forms  fancy  can  devise  ;  groups  of  beautiful  but  untidy 
LStuses  stand  about,  covering  the  sward  beueath,  with  hundreds 
f  their  delicate  white  leaves,  while  close  by,  are  quaint  tufts  of  the 
weet  heliotrope,  which  sigh  out  their  fragrant  breath  at  the  feet 
f  their  x»ale  queen  the  lily.  Gleaming  from  under  the  dark 
hadows  cast  by  the  trees,  are  glowing  knots  of  brilliant  verbenas 
•  hich,  when  the  shtnting  rays  of  the  evening  sun  fall  upon  them, 
>ok  like  downy  spots  of  scarlet  velvet ;  waving  and  tossing  about 
n  their  untrained  luxuriance,  their  naked  wiry-looking  stems 
lidden  among  the  ivy  out  of  which  they  spring,  are  multitudes  of 
iixdy  Ethel's  favourite  hops,  while  noilding  to  them  here  and  there, 
hough  keeping  fast  hold  of  their  supporters,  are  j>assion -flowers 
kud  jessamine. 

R«jund  this  charming  spot,  g'rdling  it  from  intrusion,  is  a  belt  of 
tvevgreens  and  forest  trees,  the  sombre  hues  of  which  are 
tnlivened  by  the  gay  blossoms  of  all  those  kinds  of  flowering 
ihrubs  which  flourish  out  of  doors  in  England. 

Along  the  top  of  this  sweet  lawn  runs  the  vreii  frontof  the  house 
»  which  it  belongs.  It  was  a  nunnery  once,  and  although  of 
lourse  it  was  greatly  altered,  when  first  it  fell  into  secular  hands, 
nuch  being  adde<i,  and  much  pulled  down  to  render  it  fit  for 
general  habitation,  all  was  done  in  such  good  taste,  the  aflditiona 
iTitl  deductions  so  artfully  made,  that  even  those  be  it  acquainted 
Rrith  the  building  cannot  always  fix  the  b)nn(lary  line,  nor  tell 
irhich  sunny  parlour  and  genial  chamber  belonged  to  '*the  sisters,' 
>r  to  a  later  date. 


.  Most  of  the  roams  are  bw,  and  oak-panello:l,  wif-i  carved  ceil- 
ings and  deep  embayed  windows  ;  two  or  three  are  tiny,  odd-shaped 
places,  such  as  one  c  m  easily  fancy  to  have  been  cells  of  the  recluses; 
these  are  now  converted  into  pantries  and  stererooms  down  stairs, 
and  dressing-roomi  above.  The  traditional  refectory.has  become  tho 
drawing-room  ;  the  chapftl,  with  its  lancot  windows  of  richly -stained 
glass,  its  fretted  I'of,  and  wide  folding-doors,  is  now  the  library ; 
and  the  parlour  of  the  Reverend  Mother  the  dining-room.  What  is 
now  the  entrance  hall  was  the  great  convent  kitchen,  and  the  old 
larders  and  butteries  that  adjoin  make  capital  ante-rooms. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Henry,  when  at  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries tho  Chauntry  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  especial  favourite, 
Sir  Thomas  Brandon,  Knight,  and  afterwards  Baronet,  it  has  been  a 
pet  and  a  hobby  of  the  family.  Each  succeeding  owner  has  done 
something  for  it ;  <ind  when  its  last  possessor,  the  stately  Lady 
Ethel,  die  1,  and  it  passed  to  her  only  son,  the  present  baronet,  it 
was  as  perfect  as  wealth  and  exquisite  taste  could  make  it. 

Unhappily,  however,  for  the  Chauntry  and  French  Hay,  Sir 
Robert  inherited  Uttle  of  his  race's  love  for  either  ])lace  ;  and  being 
a  fashionable  young  man,  fond  of  travelling  and  sjciet}^  he  never 
visits  them  except  during  the  shooting  season,  when  a  posse  of  sport- 
ing men  come  down  with  him,  and  after  a  few  weeks*  slaughter  in  the 
preserves  and  over  the  manor,  they  disappear  as  suddenly  as  they  oome. 
'  A  stranger  passing  through  French  Hay,  and  glancing  at  the 
residences  1  have  described,  interspersed  as  they  are  with  many 
smaller,  though  equally  attractive  abodes,  M'ould  naturally  conclude 
that  the  society  of  the  village  must  be  excellent.  The  whole  place 
gives  one  that  impression,  and  such  is  the  invariable  conclusion  to 
which  all  visitors  come  upon  the  first  day  or  two  of  their  sojourn  ; 
while  as  invariable  is  their  after  verdict,  that  French  Ha)*,  with 
all  its  natural  attraction<i,  is — ^made  by  the  people  tliemselves — the 
most  stupid,  narrow-minded,  silly  little  place  on  earth.  I  have 
lived  there  off  and  on  all  my  lifi>,  and  although  I  love  it  very  dearly, 
especially  the  old  churchyard,  where  my  parents,  lirothers,  sisters, 
husband,  and  children  lie,  I  confei^s  that  the  more  I  see  of  the  outer 
world,  tho  more  convinced  I  am  of  the  justice  of  the  view  which 
strangers  take  of  my  birthplace. 

Several  times  within  my  recollection  families  have  come  to  French 
Hay,  taken  some  of  the  pretty  vacant  houses,  and  showed  the 
greatest  willingness  to  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  their 
new  neighbours.  Disposed  to  be  friendly  with  the  inhabitants,  they 
not  unnaturally  expected  those  individuals  to  show  at  least  an  equal 
courtesy  to  them  ;  but  no,  this  is  too  much  the  fiishion  of  larger, 
less  exclusive  places,  for  the  French  Hay  people  to  adopt  it ;  and  so^ 
one  by  one,  they  drive  all  visitors  away,  and  with  a  strange  infatu- 
ation con'^ratulate  themselves  upon  their  unfiling  success — unfiiilr 
hig  I  say,  because,  with  one  exception,  I  never  know  any  persons 
courageous  or  patient  enough,  or  who  thought  the  dlite  of  the  village  • 
worth  so  much,  as  to  endure  their  rudeness  and  wait  for  the  tura 
of  their  caprice.  And  the  history  of  this  exception,  so  far  as  it  hat 
to  do  with  Ftench  Hay,  is  the  subject  of  the  present  tale. 
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Aboat  midway  up  the  Tillage  street  is  a  small  residenoe,  vitli  a 
large  garden.  Both  were,  ab9at  five  years  ago,  in  a  most  forlorn  and 
dilapidated  state,  for  neither  had  been  occupied  since  the  myste- 
rious death  of  the  owner,  who  had  been  found  dead  in  her  bed  many 
years  before.  She  had  been  a  stranger  in  the  place,  was  utterly 
unknown  even  to  the  lawyers  who  purchased  and  conreyed  the  pro- 
perty to  her,  was  seldom  seen  out  of  her  own  premises,  and  brought 
with  her  the  only  seryant  she  ever  kept,  ahandsome  but  cunning-look- 
ing German  maid,  who  could  not  speak  one  intelligible  word  of 
English.  During  the  three  years  she  lived  in  the  Tillage  her  charities 
were  unbounded,  her  attendance  at  church  as  regular  as  the  clergy- 
man's, and  her  determination  to  know  nobody  as  positive  and  well 
kept  as  that  of  the  French  Hay  people  themselves. 

She  was  generally  called  the  *  *Lady  at  the  Cottage,"  but  the  Uwyers 
and  clergyman  spoke  of  her  as  Miss  Lascelles.  The  contemptuous 
nonchalance  with  which  she  treated  the  people,  the  resolute  manner 
in  which  she  absolutely  refusod  to  rcooguise  the  inquisitive  folks 
who  called  upon  the  shallow  pretext  of  asking  her  subscription  to 
various  charities — which  she  never  gave  them — all  piqued  the 
inhabitants  into  a  great  wish  to  know  her.  They  could  not  bear  to 
be  set  at  defiaaoe  in  their  own  way.  If  she  had  shown  the  slightest 
or  the  most  craving  wish  for  society,  they  would  not,  hadsheuieeded 
it  ever  so  much,  haTe  given  it  to  her ;  but  as  she  didn't^  and  treated 
thom  as  if  there  were  no  such  persona  in  existence,  they  would 
haTe  moved  HeaTen  and  earth,  ay,  and  CTen  the  lower  powers  them- 
seWes,  to  secure  her  acquaintance. 

Well,  after  tantalising  the  people  during  three  long  years.  Miss 
Lascelles  was,  as  I  said  before,  found  one  day  dead  in  her  bed. 
The  German  serrant  had  left  her  a  week  previous,  and  one  morning, 
when  the  old  charwoman  who  had  been  engaged  to  come  every  day 
for  the  purpose,  arrived  to  unlock  the  door  and  make  the  fire  as 
usual,  she  found  her  eccentric  employer  dead  in  her  little  tent  bed. 
An  inquest  was  of  course  held  fortiiwith,  and  a  Terdict  returned  by 
the  coroner's  jury  of  *^  Found  dead."  The  lawyers  who  had  oon- 
Teyed  the  property  to  her  now  came  forward  and  stated  that  they 
had  also  made  a  will,  an  unsigned  copy  of  which  they  proJuced, 
and  which  specified,  a  large  amount  of  real  and  personal  property 
bequeathed  to  a  half-sister,  with  whom  the  testatrix  said  that  she 
had  been  at  enmity  for  years.  The  attested  will  had  been  delivered 
by  the  men  of  law  to  their  client,  but  now,  after  the  most  diligent 
search,  was  not  to  be  found,  although,  the  day  after  the  funeral,  a 
young  man  appeared  who  csllod  himself  heir-at-law  to  the  deceased, 
and  having  no  one  to  dispute  his  claim,  took  possession  of  CTcry- 
thing.  At  his  next  Tisit  he  was  accompanied  by  the  German  ser- 
Taat,  who  stated  herself  to  be  his  wife. 

After  this  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbott  ncTer  Tisited  French  Hay  ; 
they  left  the  whole  management  of  their  property  there  in  the 
hands  of  the  lawyers,  and  went  abroad. 

The  cottage  remained  tenantless,  nothing  was  done  by  way  of 
repair,  and  consequently  it  speedily  fell  into  a  Tery  wofnl  condi- 
tion. It  contmued  in  this  way  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  less 
likely  to  let,  when,  to  their  great  astonishment,  the  solicitors  receiTed 
an  application  from  a  widow  lady  with  two  daughters,  who  wished 
to  take  it. 

The  applicants  were  strangers ;  but  thoroughly  imbved  as  the 
men  of  law  were  with  the  exclnsiTC  habits  of  the  place,  they 
watTed  the  objection,  in  consideration  of  getting  rid  of  that  Tery  un- 
pleasant additional  paragraph  to  their  half-yearly  letter,  "we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  there  appears  Tery  little  probability  of  letting  the 
cottage.*'  They  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  accept  Mrs.  Yyvian 
as  their  client's  tenant^  ^and  as  soon  as  the  place  could  be  made 
habitable,  the  new  occupants  took  possession. 

Public  curiosity  was  now  on  the  qui  vive  again  ;  for  although  the 
people  of  French  Hay  won't  be  sodable,  yet  they  are  by  no  means 
aTerse  to  gaining  information  by  means  of  that  occupation  usually 
called  gossiping,  and  knowing  eTerytbing  that  is  to  be  known,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.  Nothing,  however,  in  this  case  appeared  likely 
to  be  learned  in  the  usual  way  ;  the  strangers  had  brought  no  ser- 
Tant,  but  engaged  a  girl  from  the  Tillage  ;  therefore  all  hope  of  in- 
formatbn  fh>m  that  un&iting  source,  '*  a  trustworthy  serTant,"  was 
cut  offl  They  knew  nobody,  looked  proTokingly  unlike  patients  for 
the  chattering  doctor,  carefully  aToided  charwomen,  and  either 
made  their  dresses  themselTcs,  or  had  not  yet  required  any.     They 


seemed  bent  upon  puoling  their  neighbours,  and  mieoeeded.  Ii 
was  all  Tery  proTokbig ;  the  French  Hay  peopie  felt  tliemselvei  ab- 
solutely injured  ;  that  tiresome  cottage  seemed  destiiMtd  to  U  % 
perpetual  disappointment  to  them. 

The  mystery  and  notoriety  of  Miss  Lascelles^  desth  eertaklj 
compensated  a  little  for  the  unsatis&ctory  knowledge  tibey  had  ^1 
of  her  life,  but  such  a  thing  might  ncTer  happen  again ;  tbey  vami 
not  always  expect  such  a  reward  for  thdr  patience ;  ihem  &«v 
people  might  Utc  on  for  years,  and  die  at  last  like  the  teat  of  iht 
world,  ncTer  in  any  way  affording  the  least  return  for  ail  the  anxietf 
which  was  laTished  upon  them — ^it  was  too  bad. 

I  was  absent  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  Yjriaos'  reside&f! 
in  the  Tillage,  and  returned  to  my  little  cottage  to  find  theaa  ahnas 
the  sole  subjects  of  couTersation.  At  first  I  did  not  eot«r  v«7y 
warmly  into  the  matter,  having  been  too  much  aocnatoined  to  the 
selfish  inquisitiTcness  of  my  neighbours,  who  like  to  take  all  aad 
give  nothing,  to  heed  their  perplexities  or  morUfications  very  mmzL 
But  a  circumstance  which  h^pened  nearly  a  month  aiier  my  reteiB, 
brought  me  in  contact  with  the  strangers,  who  inteieated  me  c- 
oeedingly. 

The  circuuistanoe  was  this.    At  the  bottom  of  my  garden  m  a 
tiny  paddock,  which  runs  up  to  that  of  theYyviana.     This  paddatk 
was  occupied  by  a  superannuated  goat^  formerly  the  property  tad 
pet  of  my  little  granddaughter  Mary,  who  was  mj  darling  wfeil: 
she  liTcd,   and  is  God's  angel  now,  and  whidi  for  her  sake  I 
cherished  Tery  carefully.  Now  this  goat  had  two  Tery  eril  prop<an 
ties — a  loTe  of  breaking  through  hed^  and  desertini^  her  own  proper 
domain,  and  an  insatiable  Iotc  of  roses.     Both  these  propaajtks 
Mrs.  Nanny  had  a  haHt  of  indulging  at  the  expense  of  the  neaitA 
garden,  and  while  that  now  occupied  by  the  Yyrians  was  teoantlflB, 
there  was  no  great  harm  in  her  marching  through  the  gaps  in  the 
hedge,  and  munching  up  the  great  cabbage  losee  vhidi  were  rua- 
ning  wild  in  all  directions ;  but  when  the  cottage  became  inhabited, 
the  garden  cultivated,  and  the  luxuriant  shrubs  cat  down  isui 
proper  siie  and  shape,  Nanny's  Tisits  became  decidedly  imprcfer, 
and  were  forbidden  aocordin^y.     The  fence  was  r^maxko,  the  pfs 
blocked  up,  and  every  provision  for  the  rover's  comfort  attended  u 
in  her  own  field ;  but  if  we  hoped  so  to  confine  Hhe  lady*s  peregri- 
nations within  the  proper  boundaries,  it  showed  that  we  knew  raj 
little  of  a  goat's  perseTcrance  and  reaolution.     The  mofre  we  tri<4 
to  control  her  rambling,  the  more  she  exerted  hetnelf  to  baffle  sad 
outwit  us ;  and  so  sure  as  we  left  her  at  night  snag  and  coittfait*bk 
in  her  own  little  paddock,  with  freshly  mended  fences  and  gaplec 
hedges,  so  surely  the  morning  discoTered  her  iMxywang  with  tN 
utmost  tangfrmd  upon  Mn.  Yyvian's  roees. 

This  was  very  provoking,  aud  annoyed  me  exeeedingly.  I  ec-sU 
not  help  it ;  1  did  all  in  my  power  to  induce  this  diahonest  old  ladj 
to  behaTe  properly,  yet  without  effect ;  and  my  new  neighboos,  vk- 
could  haTe  no  idea  why  I  persisted  in  keeping  sach  a  tronblesi^K 
and  Tery  ugly  pet,  must  think  me  wilfolly  ill-diqweecL  It  was  to; 
proToking. 

At  last^  early  one  morning,  I  receiTed  a  message  from  Mrs.  TyroB 
saying  that  the  poor  old  rambler  had  just  been  disoonned  Ijin^  li 
the  bottom  of  the  garden-steps  with  her  leg  broken;  that  Hkj 
feared  to  moTe  her  without  my  presence,  and  b^ged  that  I  v«:^ 
come  at  once.  Upon  obeying  the  summons,  I  foond  my  pootr^^i, 
eridently  much  hurt,  lying  where  she  had  been  just  found,  and  tk 
two  loTcliest  girls  I  ever  saw,  standing  pityingly  beside  her.  I  <iM 
not  know  their  names  then,  but  I  learned  afterwards  that  t^ 
were  Blanche  and  Sybil. 

"  Oh,  I  am  BO  sorry,  so  very  sorry,"  said  Blanche,  ooonhig  ^jrw^rl 
almost  apologisingly  ;  "we  never  thought  the  poor  creature  wo&k 
come  here,  or  we  would  have  shut  down  the  lida.  I  am  ^cy 
sorry." 

*<Sheis  in  such  pab,'*  oontinoed  Sybil;  <'I  am  afraid ekii 
more  hurt  than  even  a  broken  legi  and  this  is  such  a  cold  dvif 
place — cannot  we  move  her  f 

"Tou  are  very  kind,"  I  said.  <*Iam  ashamed  to  give  yea  ^ 
much  trouble,  and  that  my  poor  old  pet  has  behaved  herself  m  J 
as  to  trespass  here  at  all ;  but  I  fear  that  she  cannot  be  lemone-J  a 
present.  She  is  Tery  heaTy,  and  in  the  attempt  to  carry  h^  ^' 
should  only  hurt  her  more.  If  you  will  allow  it,  and  paxdca  Cf 
intrusion,  I  will  send  the  forrier  to  see  her," 
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'  Oh  do,  pray  do,"  «i«>]  both  tbe  girli  at  oqm,  "  aai  itay  until  Ur.  I^ace  attempted  to  lift  iier  to  oEcertain  if  she  had  met  vitli 

nines.      Here  u  nuumnii ;  she  will  lend  Maty  to  bring  him."  uiy  farther  injariei,  were  aogiliiatirc,  that  ftfter  heving  his  opinion 

[ra.  Vyriaa  now  approached,  and  with  graceflil  MortMf  seconded  that  he  could  not  laTS  her  life,  we  entreated  him  to  desiat  from  aa 

dan^ten'  inntation,  and  offend  to  send  Hary  for  tha  farrier.  eiamination  which  onl;  tortured,  lud  ooald  do  her  no  good.     To 


accepted  both,  and  uhon  Mr.  Lance  wme,  the  fiur  prU  heard  thi.  lie  willinglj  acceded/ and  after  heli»Bg  oi  to  place  the  p jot 

ilh  almoot  w  much  grief  aa  mjself,  tiat  the  poor  old  Roal  was  creatnre  upon  a  thicklj-doobled  carpet,  which  Blanche  brottght  to 

nrt  w  aeriottilT  that  there  was  TCrjr  lilUe  probabil:!y  of  her  caTD  her  from  Uio  hard  cold  bWdcs  he  left  ub. 
WTe^inj^    Both  her  fore  leg«  were  broken,  and  her  crie^,  ii'hei.  U.i'.il  n^w,  uh;n  I  v.x.  ab»-.t  t>  1«;  her,  I  had  oeTer  known  bo* 
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aneh  I  loved  'the  poor  dumb  tMng — how  inttmately  she  was  con- 
nected in  my  thoughts  with  the  memory  of  my  darling  little  grand- 
child. I  had  tended  and  cherished  her  from,  as  I  thought,  a  natural 
compassion  for  her  age,  and  regard  to  our  long  friendship ;  but 
now  I  knew  that  it  was  for  -the  sake  of  her  who  was  gone,  and 
because  I  felt,  every  time  I  looked  upon  her,  that  she  formed  a  link 
between  the  living  and  the  dead.  Very  few  words  sufficed  to  make 
the  Yyvians  understand  my  feelings,  and  from  that  day  to  the  one 
npon  which  the  poor  truant  died,  they  nnrsed  her  with  tender  and 
nnremitting  care. 

The  acquaintance  thus  commenced  was  eagerly  improved  on  my 
part.  The  gap  I  had  made  in  the  hedge  between  the  gardens,  in 
my  visits  to  Nanny,  remained  unmended,  and  although  at  first  I 
talked  every  day  of  setting  Jerry  to  make  it  up,  yet  it  wai  neiijlected 
so  long,  tluit  in  time  I  began  to  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  "right  of 
way,"  and  a  convenience  which  ought  not  upon  any  account  to  be 
dispensed  with.  In  this  view  my  neighbours  perfectly  agreed,  and 
therefore  there  it  remains,  an  a))erture  for  the  passage  of  a  neat 
little  roa^l,  patted  hard  and  smooth  by  the  busy  feet  which  traverse 
it  so  often.  For  the  first  Uw  days  of  our  intimacy  there  was  a 
slight  shyness  and  reserve  upon  the  part  of  my  charming  neighbours  ; 
not  stiffness  or  mystsry,  but  a  certain  nndefinable  ^mething,  which 
showed,  that  although  perfectly  willing  to  bo  kind  and  courteous, 
yet  that  they  felt  the  uncivilised  way  in  which  the  French  Hay 
people  had  treated  them,  au:I  did  not  covet  an  acquaintance  with 
any  member  of  the  fraternity. 

After  a  little  time,  however,  this  wore  off,  and  they  became  sm 
cordial  and  frank  as  if  we  were  of  the  same  rank  and  had  been 
friends  from  childhood. 

The  intimacy  thus  permitted  soon  afforded  me  opportunities  of 
ieirning  my  uev7  friends*  history.  It  was  an  old  tale,  and  has  been 
ofiien  told. 

Mr.  Vyvian  had  been  ft  sob'citor,  who,  upon  his  marriage 
with  the  ouly  child  and  heiress  of  an  East  Indian  nabob,  had 
retired  from  practice,  purchased  a  magnificent  place  near  York, 
lived  in  fir^t-rate  style,  bestowed  the  best  education  money  and 
talent  could  afford  upon  his  two  lovely  daughters,  became  director 
of  an  apparently  flourishing  railway,  quarrelled  with  the  board  for 
some  fia:^rant  breaches  of  trust  committed  by  them  against  the 
shareholders,  and  before  the  necessary  steps  could  be  taken  to  make 
his  withdrawal  from  the  concern  public,  the  whole  bubble  burst, 
and  Mr.  Vyvian,  who  was,  with  one  exception,  the  only  solvent  man 
among  the  directors,  was  selected  by  the  creditecs  to  proceed 
against,  and  being  declared  responsible,  the  entire  of  his  property 
was  given  up  to  satisfy  claims  he  had  never  incurreil,  and  debte  he 
had  never  sanctioned. 

Three  days  after  all  was  settled,  and  npon  the  very  morning  he 
had  fixed  to  leave  his  splendid  home  to  go  forth  penniless  with  his 
family,  Blanche  discovered  her  father  dead  in  his  study.  From  the 
position  in  which  the  body  was  found,  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  died 
in  the  act  of  unlocking  his  desk,  for  he  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  table 
upon  which  it  was  placed^  and  the  key  was  in  his  hand.  This  was 
all  that  Blanche  said,  or  was  asked,  upon  the  inquest ;  and  if  she 
knew  or  suspected  more,  her  knowledge  was  confined  to  herself  and 
God.  To  the  bereaved  and  ruined-  wife  and  daughters,  this  was  a 
terrible  aggravation  of  their  woe.  Delicately  nurtured  as  they  had 
been,  poverty  would  have  been  hard  enough  to  bear,  even  with  theii- 
natural  protector ;  but  now,  helpless,  moneyless,  and  ignorant  of  the 
world,  they  were  indeed  forlorn. 

In  this  sorrow  their  mutiai  love  aiyl  perfect  devotion  to  each 
other  was  their  best  support.  Each  thought  more  of  her  companions* 
grief  than  her  own,  and  made  it  a  duty  to  bear  up  manfully  for 
their  sake;  thus  aiding  and  aided,  they  helped  each  other  on. 
Nothing  of  all  their  riches  and  possessions  remained,  but  a  pittance 
of  fifty  pounds  a-year,  whidi  had  been  left  to  Blanche  by  her  god- 
mother, npon  which  they  were  now  to  learn  to  live.  Somehow  or 
other  they  heard  of  French  Hay,  its  beauty  and  economy,  the 
cheapness  of  its  renta,  and  the  lovelmeis  of  its  neighbourhood,-- 
everything,  in  short,  but  its  unsociability  ;  and  after  much  conside- 
ration determined  to  fix  their  abode  there.  At  first  they  were,  like 
all  strangers,  enchanted  with  their  new  quarters  ;  but  a  very  few 
weeks  sufficed  to  show  how  greatly  they  had  erred  in  supposing 
that  the  beauty  of  the  place  bad  acted  expansively  npon  the  hearts 


of  the  inhabitants,  or  that  the  people  were  w«ftk  «noiigh  t*)  fC.^ 
the  usual  superstitious  absurdity,  of  treating  strangers  after  t-„ 
apostolic  injunction.  Accustomed  from  infancy  to  euurtesy  a- 
kindness,  the  poor  sensitive  girls  felt  the  neglect  and  tU-bre-^  Jii.-  . 
tliclr  neighbours  keenly.  And  my  Heart  has  ached  aortdj  i.^^: 
and  many  a  time,  when  I  have  seen  Bianche^s  iiale  cheek  crim*.  s,  : 
SybiFs  proud  eye  flash,  at  the  rude  vulgarity  they  now  cncmntert '. 
To  kindly  generous  natures  like  theirs,  society  is  a  necessity,  a  i^-i 
want,  and  Blanche  and  Sybil  Vyvian  conld  as  easily  have  Lrri 
without  food  or  light,  as  without  sympathy  and  love. 

Hundreds  there  are  who  never  feel  this  want,  who  can  iivc  •  z 
for  ever  self-engn^ssed  and  satisfied,  who  care  for  no  smil^,  wh.-  y.: 
for  no  love,  who  neither  pity  nor  ask  for  pity,  who  can  lose  i\ 
who  should  be  as  their  own  soul,  or  gain  the  brightest  prise  v. 
world  offers,  without  feeling  one  human  craving  for  sympathy ;  wj  j 
stand  al-ne  like  the  desert  rock,  isolated  in  the  midst  of  an  w^- 
verse,  an  unrecognised  member  of  a  great  fiimlly,  aelf-exilcd  tt'  z. 
tenderness  or  pity.     Hundreds  of  such  blots  upon  Gc^rs  fair  cr^-- 
tion  are  to  be  found,  and  to  people  whose  moral  perceptic»a»  ,.:. 
clear  and  true,  they  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  wretched  cretij:? 
whom  sll  men  shun.     But  the  Vyvians  were  none  of  thesse,  and,  x- 
I  have  said  before,  they  felt  the  arrogant  and  aelf-righteons  imr«€r- 
tinences  of  their  neighbours  keenly. 

To  me  their  society  was  a  great  acinisition  and  delight — they  w.-r- 
80  unaffected,  highly  educated,  and  elegant  in  all  their  tastes  aa  i 
ways  ;  and  I  think  that  after  a  little  while,  superior  to  me  as  iL^j 
were  in  everythbg,  they  Degan  to  enjoy  their  visits  to  ray  Yx-Ci 
cottage,  and  feel  some  oortion  of  the  pleasure  they  gave. 

Strange  it  was  to  see  those  beautiful  gracefiil  beings  flitting  abiut  isr 
formal  little  rooms,  where  notlung  s)  lovely  had  been  seei  aicc?  cj 
darling  young  lady  left  them  on  her  bridal  day  ;  and  p.>ir  Brftj— 
who  used  to  be  my  school-room  maid  at  the  Hall,  and  XnTi  it  t.> 
accompany  my  fortunes  when  I  relinquished  my  post  to  marry  t'l  > 
village  curate — Gloved  the  sight  of  their  bngh'^  young  fcvces  as  much 
as  I  did. 

It  was  sometime  before,  even  intimate a«ive  became,  I  discovered 
the  extreme  poverty  against  which  my  dear  new  friends  werestrj.- 
gling.  There  was  so  much  dignity  and  dellcdcy  about  them,  asl 
they  maniged  so  well  and  skilfully,  poases^d  so  thoroughly  th.-.: 
rare  talent  of  never  talking  of  themselves,  tha^  it  required  m-  ->; 
thai  my  penetration,  and  more  than  even  French.  Hay  impnder  \ 
t}  discover  their  economy,  or  mention  it  when,  one  had.  Bat  - 1 
last  I  found  it  all  out,  and  when  they  knew  tliat  I  had,  they  z\a  i.j 
gave  up  all  attempt:  at  concealment,  and  studied  no  longer  to  ke^p 
up  appearances  which  cost  so  much  thought^  care,  and  nnnei^s.-  •..  j 
and  ill-to-b«-spared  money. 

This  was  a  great  relief  to  us  all ;  it  removed  all  restraint,  every 
subje&t  upon  which  we  conld  not  talk  at  ease  ;  and  the  confidoa:.? 
added  strength,  I  do  think,  to  the  bond  between  us.  I  am  sure  that 
it  did  between  me  and  Blanche,  but  of  Sybil  I  was  not  quite  so  sore  — 
at  least  at  first.  She  was  so  proud,  so  sensitive  and  imaginaiire, 
that  she  could  not  bear  any  allusion  to  their  poverty  except  fh-ra 
herself.  Pity  was  to  her  fancy  only  a  shape  for  insult,  and  %ht 
would  have  lived  on  prison  £»re,  and  rested  upon  a  bedles<:  floor, 
sooner  than  endure  even  the  shadow    of  such  a  thing  fn>ui  a 


stranger. 


Bat  in  Blanche — sweet,  gentle,  just -hearted  Blanche — ^thisi'eelir.' 
was  so  tempered  by  religion  and  good  sense,  that  she  appeared 
really  to  rejoice  in  the  perfect  confidence  which  now  existed  betr«3 
us,  and  the  coimsel  she  could  now  take  in  her  troubles.  Oh,  iL: 
long,  earneiit  discussions  we  held  upon  the  profits  of  poultry,  pii;:;, 
garden-produce,  everything  which  might  be  reared  or  eoltivjitel  i& 
their  small  premises,  and  disposed  of  to  advantage.  Bat  the  jrardcn 
had  been  so  long  neglected,  the  wall-trees  had 'run  so  oraplettly 
wild,  the  pig  and  hen-houses  were  so  utterly  demolished,  tudt  o 
hope  of  emolument  from  their  use  could  be  looked  for  at  present. 
Poor  Blanche's  next  project  was  to  take  in  needle- work,  or  do  f in-r 
things  for  the  richer,  less  accomplished  inhabitants.  '*  I  knew  «rt:ry 
one,"  she  said  ;  '*  could  not  I  procure  her  employment  in  this  waj  f 
.Sybil  and  her  mother  need  know  nothing  of  it,"  she  thought :  s^j-' 
*  *  had  so  much  time,  and  if  I  would  only  let  her  come  and  work  at  lit 
house,  they  would  never  suspect.*'  Poor  girl  I  how  earnestly  sie 
pleaded,  willing  to  enoounter  the  ill-paid  toil  of  a  sempstress,  er 
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lahonr  of  any  sort,  to  help  those  she ,  loved  ;  and  won  over  by  her 
entreaties,  I  promised  to  do  my  best. 

Tills  proposal  was  made  early  one  morning,  while  I  was  busy  iii 
my  garden  trim m in;;  the  borders.  Blanche  had  not  slept  all 
iii-jht,  she  was  so  eager  to  tell  me  her  plan  and  engage  my  as- 
sistance :  and  so  came  the  moment  she  could  escape  from  home  un- 
obserred.  Oar  conversation  took  place  in  the  garden,  and  no  sooner 
wMs  it  over,  and  Blanche  gone,  than  I  saw  her  beautiful  sister  cross 
the  little  paddock  and  come  towards  me. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  described  Sybil  ;  therefore,  to  give  my 
reader  some  faint  idea  of  her  matchlesi  beauty,  I  will  try  to  paint 
her,  as  she  stood  before  me  that  day.  She  was  neither  so  tall  nor 
8)  slender  as  Blanche — not  that  she  was  either  short  or  stout  j  but 
while  her  sister  was  slightly  above  the  middle  hciglit,  Sybil  was  "a 
thought,"  as  our  northern  neighbours  say,  below  it,  and  while  the 
ehler  looked  as  fragile  aa  a  fairy,  Sybil's  slender  though  beautifully 
rounded  figure,  haughty  step,  and  queenly  gestui^,  reminded  one 
mi.re  of  an  Andalusian  princess  than  a  simple  English  maiden. 
Her  rich  dark  complexion,  tinder  which  the  bright  blood  coursed 
red  and  fi-ee,  her  large  well-opened  'eyes,  as  brown  as  her  wavy 
hair,  and  her  tiny  crimson-lipped  month,  with  its  siHall  glittering 
teeth,  aided  the  continued  mistake  of  strangers,  who  always  topk 
Sybil  Vyvian  for  a  child  of  the  sunny  South,  and  made  her,  when 
her  sister  was  not  by,  the  only  object  upon  which  the  eye  could  rest. 
This  bright  autumn  day,  when  she  stood  amid  the  gorgeous  dahlias, 
her  little  hand  resting  like  a  snow-flake  upon  the  deep  ruby  blossom 
of  one  which  she  admired  beyond  all  the  rest,  I  thought  that  the 
earth  had  never  borne  so  beautiful  a  burden,  and  tliat  the  glory  of 
iier  loveliness  wa.s  more  than  worthy  of  a  crown. 

Vor  a  long  time  she  talked  in  her  clever,  eloquent  way  about  the 
fluwerFi,  and  beauties  of  the  place  and  season  ;  but  it  was  easy  to 
;:ee  that  her  heart  was  not  in  her  talk,  and  that  her  gay  w^ords  only 
covered  a  deeper  purpose.  At  last,  unable  to  conceal  it  longer, 
she  exclaimed,  in  her  usual  impetuous  way :  **Dear  Mrs.  Norman, 
I  want  you  to  help  me ;  I  want  to  go  out  as  a  governess— to  give 
daily  lessons  !** 

The  rake  fell  from  my  hands  ;  and  I  stared  at  her  witli  the 
most  unfeigned  amazement.  Her  face  crimsoned  as  she  saw  my 
astonishment,  which,  foolish  old  woman  as  I  am,  I  could  not  sup- 
press, and  she  laughed  with  a  somewhat  embarrassed  air,  when  I 
Btammered  out, 

*'  You  a  governess  !  you,  my  dear  Miss  Sybil  f 

"  Yes,  me  ;  why  not  me?" 

"  I  don't  know — I  never  thought — ^but  dear  me,  how  ghid  I  am, 
to  bo  sure." 

This  was  a  very  awkward  speech,  and  many  people  might  have 
fancied  from  it  that  I  was  glad  of  the  dilemma  ;  but  Sybil  was  too 
generous  to  misjudge  my  stupid  words,  and  with  her  usual  quick- 
ness read  at  once  their  real  meaning. 

*'  I  knew  you  would  be  gl&d.  to  help  me,**  sl^  said ;  * '  and  so,  when 
I  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do,  I  came  at  once.  It  is  better  not 
to  dwell  upon  these  things,  isn't  it  ?" 

•'  But  you  will  never  bear  it,  my  dear  young  lady ;  I  know  what 
a  melancholy  life  a  governess  leads." 

*'  Yes,  yes,  so  do  I — a  resident  governess ;  but  I  don't  intend  to 
leave  liome,  only  to  be  a  daily  teacher  ;  give  so  many  hours  a-day, 
you  knpw." 

This  plan,  which  suggested  the  idea  of  the  high-spirited  creature 
before  me  being  subjected  daily  to  the  slights  and  patronising  imper- 
tinences of  her  exceedingly  unamiable  neighbours,  distressed  me 
very  much,  and  like  i^  silly  impulsive  old  woman,  I  cried  out, 

"  Oh,  you  could  not  bear  it ;  you  must  not  think  of  it." 

But  the  mind  of  the  young  girl  I  addressed  thus  rashly  was 
better  disciplined  than  mine,  and  she  replied, 

*'  Oh  yes,  I  must.  Blanche  could  not  bear  it,  but  I  could  ;  people 
won't  be  insolent  to  mck,  they  will  see  that  I  won't  take  it ;  and 
besides,"  she  continued,  the  flash  of  her  eye  fading  into  a  proud 
humility  that  was  most  beautiful  to  see,  and  which  made  my  foolish 
heart  leap  with  admiration,  **I  shall  never  give  them  any  cause  ;  I 
hhall  be  so  well-behaved,  so  humble." 

From  that  hour  I  loved  Sybil  with  my  whole  heart  ;  more,  far 
more,  than  X  loved  her  gentle,  almost  perfect  sister.  There  was 
something  grand  and  brave  in  her  resolution,  involving  as  it  did  so 


much  sacrifice  and  self-conquest,  and  I  looked  up  to  her  with  reve* 
rence  as  well  as  love. 

Sybil  saw  it,  and  her  kindling  eyes  sank,  while  brilliant  tears 
came  over  them,  dimming  their  proud  lustre. 

Ever  after  this  we  were  firm  friends. 

YHien  our  conference  was  over,  and  we  had  settled  all  things  in 
our  own  minds,  how  Sybil  was  to  brcr,k  the  news  to  her  mother 
and  Bhmcbe,  and  how  and  what  I  was  to  do,  I  sallied  forth  upon 
my  err.iud.  Many  of  the  ladies  in  French  Hay  had  chillren,  and 
two  had  governesses ;  but  how  the  others  fare^l  was  only  known 
to  the  parties  concerned.  Judging  from  the  manner  of  the  young 
people,  neither  very  much  time  nor  talent  was  lavished  upon 
their  educ^xiion  ;  and  giving  tluir  parents  credit  for  sufficient  taste 
and  afi'ection  to  see  and  wish  to  improve  their  very  unpromising 
state,  I  went  hopefully  about  the  work  of  introducing  my  young 
friend  to  them. 

With  all  my  knowledge  of  French  Hay  conceit  and  self-sufiiciency, 
the  idea  of  people  refusing  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  was  now  offered  to  them,  never  entered  my  head — ^it 
is  so  much  easier  to  believe  men  and  women  to  be  downright  insane 
than  silly — but  I  ought  to  have  known  them  better,  and  not  then 
to  have  supposed  they  would  do  such  a  common-sense,  other-place 
sort  of  thing,  as  allow  a  person  whom  they  had  not  known  all  their 
lives,  to  teach  their  children  what  they  couldn't.  However,  the 
stupidest  people  learn  in  time,  and  after  a  few  visits,  I  became  per- 
fectly convinced  of  t!io  hopele;:sness  of  expecting  any  reasonable 
things  for  my  friends. 

Some  asked  me  who  the  Yyvians  were,  where  they  came 
from,  and  w^hat  introductions  they  had.  Others  inquired  if  I 
knew  that  Mr.  Vyvian  had  been  a  bankrupt ;  that  they  kept  no 
regfllar  servant,  and  that  the  cottage  was  not  more  than  half 
furnished.  Others  shrugged  their  shoulders,  paid  me  ironical 
compliments  upon  my  easy  good-nature,  and  hoped  that  I 
shouldn't  have  cause  to  repent  it;  Everybody  was  ready  with 
good  advi(!e,  warning,  or  reproof,  and  I  returned  home  with  a  heart 
whose  feeling  were  divided  between  shame,  anger,  and  mortifica- 
tion. The  first,  however,  quickly  gave  place  to  the  last,  when  I  saw 
the  sorrowful  disappointment  of  Sybil,  whom  I  found  waiting  for 
me  on  my  return. 

Her  hopes,  fed  by  my  own,  had  been  so  highly  raised,  that  their 
destruction  was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear  ;  and  when  she 
rjse  and  went  to  the  window,  feigning  to  admire  my  new  stand  of 
roses,  I  knew,  by  the  palpitation  of  her  throat,  and  the  quivering  of 
her  eyelids  as  she  stood  in  profile  before  me,  that  she  was  weeping. 

After  a  little  time,  and  with  many  generous  expressions  of  thanks 
for  my  exertions,  Sybil  took  leave,  and  I  was  left  to  my  own  mor- 
tifyipg  reflections. 

Oh  !  how  I  longed  to  be  rich,  and  how  I  repined  at  not  being 
able  ta  place  these  good  and  beautiful  girls  above  the  necessity  of 
such  labour  as  tliey  were  now  striviTi<T  to  obtain.  But,  alas  I 
my  pittance  is  so  small,  that  it  reqnii  «...^  the  very  strictest  economy 
to  make  it  answer  our  exceedingly  modest  wants ;  and  when 
my  poor  old  servant  has  one  of  those  frequent  attacks  of  ill- 
ness which  so  often  alarm  me  for  her  life,  and  cause  me  again  and 
again  to  entreat  l^er  to.give  up  her  labour  and  accept  the  comfort- 
able, jilmost  luxurious  home  urged  upon  her  by  her  nephew,  Farpier 
Lawrence,  it  takes  much  careful  and  secret  management,  a  Uttle 
self-denial,  and  a  great  deal  of  thought,  to  procure  for  her  aU  the 
delicacies  her  state  requires.  Still,  although  I  knew  that  I  was 
helpless,  and  that  no  planning  or  thinking  could  make  me  other- 
wise, I  sat  |)ondering  and  pondering,  imagining  all  sorts  of  impossi- 
bilities, until  my  reverie  was  disturbed  by  the  unusual  apparition  of 
a  visitor  from  the  Yew  Tree.  Mrs.  Warrcnne  and  I  toe  certainly 
the  least  social  of  neighbours,  and  a  visit  from  her  to  my  cottage  is 
one  of  the  rarest  and  smallest  pleasures  I  have.  She  is  very  con- 
ceited, very  proud  of  her  position  as  the  wife  of  the  principal  soli- 
citor in  the  place,  very  exclusive,  and  not  very  learned.  She  plays 
very  well,  and  her  costly  piano  and  harp  monopolise  one  of  the  best 
rooms  in  her  house,  while  this  solitary  accomplishment  is  paraded 
at  all  times,  and  to  all  people,  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner. 

She  is  a  very  handsome  woman,  and  dresses  magni6cently,  at 
least  her  admirers  say  so  ;  but  for  my  old-fashioned  taste,  she  wears 
too  many  colours  at  oncSi  cares  too  little  whether  they  contrast  or 
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match  well,  and  seizes  too  quickly  upon  the  French  caricatures 
which  come  to  the  **  head  milliner**  of  the  Tillage  aa  direct  impor- 
tations from  FariSj  to  he  tr  ^^  dressed.  This  day  she  wore  a  superh 
Tiolet  satin  pelisse^  with  a  large  green  yelyet  mantle,  a  white  chip 
bonnet  ornamented  with  ostrich  feathers  tipped  with  blue,  and 
ribbons  to  correspond. 

I  rose  hastily  as  she  entered — ^her  visits  always  flurry  me  at  first, 
ahe  makes  such  a  parade,  and  compliments  everything  so  outrage- 
ously— and  relinquished  my  easy-chair ;  none  other  in  the  room 
being,  I  thought,  6apable  of  accommodating  uncrushed  her  splendid 
habiliments.  After  the  usual  minute  inqoiries  after  my  health  and 
pursuits,  my  garden  and  fruit,  I  discovered  that  some  deeper  motive 
than  a  mere  civility  call  had  obtiuned  me  the  honour  of  this  visit. 
What  it  oonld  be  I  could  not  imagine,  for  it  never  entered  into  my 
head  to  conceive  that  the  gorgeous  lady  before  me,  and  my  poor 
little  self,  could  have  one  single  object  of  interest  in  common ;  and  I 
waited  in  some  curiosity,  until,  finding  that  I  would  not  talk  unasked, 
the  lady  should  begin  herself. 

CHAPTBE  XL 

**  So  I  hear  old  Peggy  Morton  is  dead  at  hist.  What  a  relief  that 
must  be  to  you  ;  I  used  to  pity  you  so  much,  going  down  that  maddy 
lane  every  day  as  you  did ;  my  patience  would  have  been  exhausted 
long  before.  '  But  you  are  so  good,  so  charitable  ;  you  know  all  the 
poor  ;  and  by-the-by  that  reminds  me,  I  hear  that  you  know  thoiie 
strange  new  people  who  have  come  to  the  old  White  Cottage." 

I  bowed  and  simply  answered,  *'I  have  the  honour  of  knowing 
Hrs.  Vyvian  and  her  daughters,  if  it  is  to  them  you  allude.** 

"The  honour  !"  repeated  my  elegant  visitor ;  "why,  I  hear  one  of 
the  young  women  wants  to  go  out  as  governess.*'  , 

I  made  no  reply,  for  I  felt  so  indignant  at  the  contemptuous  tone 
and  words  of  the  rich  lady  that  I  feared  to  epeak.  The  idea  ot 
my  beautiful  queenly  Sybil  being  spoken  of  in  terms  such  aa  one 
would  use  in  talking  of  a  cook  !    I  oould  not  endure  it. 

**I  really  felt  quite  sorry  for  you  when  I  heard  their  circum- 
stances ;  kindness  is  so  often  imposed  on  now-a-days ;  and  I  came  to 
see  if  you  knew  sufficient  of  them  to  warrant  me  in  offering  to 
assist  you.**  .  • 

I  opened  my.  eyes,  to  their  widest  extent,  and  she  continued — 
**  I  mean,  of  coarse,  if  I  find  them  respectable.     Pray  what  are 
this  young  person's  acquirements  f 

*'  What  young  person  f '  I  asked,  sys  civilly  as  I  could.    -  \ 

"Why  tliia.  girl  I  have  been  talking  of— this  proteff^e  of  yours  at 
the  old  White  Cottage.'* 

"If  I'linderstaud  you  to  mean  Miss  Sybil  Yyvian,  I  believe  that 
she  is  very- highly  educated  and  accomplished.** 

'*  Sybil  Vyvian  !  GK>od  heavens,  what  a  name  I  what  affectation  I 
what  can  a  girl  with  such  a  ridiculous  name  as  that  teach  f 
"  Everytbing  thai  it  is  requisite  for  a  lady  to  know.** 
"  Impossible  !  it  is  too  absurd.     Can  she  read  and  write  f 
'  I  have  never  seen  her  write  ;  and  her  reading  has  been  chiefly 
confined  to  Italian,  when  she  has  been  so  good  as  to  gratify  my  love 
of  listening  to  a  sweet  voice.     I  do  not  know  whether  she  can  read 
English.** 

"  Italian  I  She  has  been  to  school  then  f*        * 
'*  I  think  not.    She  and  her  sister  were  educated  at  home.** 
"Then  you  think  she  might  be  capable  of  instructing  my  two 
youngest  girls,  until  they  are  old  enough  to  be  placed  under 
Mademoiselle  Minnette.  She  will  not  teach  any  pupils  under  twelve, 
and  really  Georgina  and  Adelaide  have  been  sadly  neglected.     Of 
course,  what  with  my  music,  and  viaitorB,  and  rides,  and  one  thing 
or  other,  I  have  no  leisure  to  throw  away  in  the  nursery.  Tou  have 
no  idea  of  the  demands  upon  my  time— they  are  really  tremendous  ; 
but  one  must  sacrifice  something  to  one*s  position,  you  know.** 
I  bowed,  or  at  least  I  tried  to  do  so.     She  went  on. 
"  As  you  have  taken  so  much  interest  in  this  young  person, 
perhaps  you  ^ill  send  her  to  me.    If  I  find  her  promising,  I  will 
certainly  employ  her  for  your  sake  ;  but  don*t  let  her  make  too 
certain  of  success;  I  am  very  particular,  you  know— I  consider  that 
I  have  a  right  to  be  so,  though  people  do  say  that  I  am  rather  too 
fastidious  in  my  ideas,**  here  she  laughed  conceitedly ;  "but  really, 
when  one  has  lived  all  one*s  life  in  a  certain  set,  and  held  a  certain 


position,  one  is  apt  to  become  more  particular  and  angeaate  ^ 
the  rest  of  one*s  neighbours.** 

I  did  not  assent^  and  I  did  not  dissent — ^when  one  does  notqKit 
know  what  it  is  safest  to  say,  it  is  best,  I  always  think,  to  hold  cr?  i 
tongue. ' ,  This  I  do  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  oompooioo,  as  vUls^ 
myself ;  but  it  ia  provoking  to  find,  aa  in  this  caae,  that  peo^ie  ct 
80  perversely  stupid,  as  to  think  the  silenoe  proceeds  from  n%  .3 
admiration. 

After  a  great  deal  more  equally  disagreeable  oonvetatlieD,  kj 
visitor  rose,  saying — 

"  I  am  really  delighted  to  have  called  this  momiDg ;  it  is  gu&  1 
satisfiiction  to  feel  that  one  has  been  able  to  indulge  in  the  laxn; 
of  charity.  I  shall  be  quite  anxious  to  eee  thi:&  young  voaas; 
pray  send  her  to  me  as  soon  aa  poasiUe.  I  promise  to  be  k 
merciful  in  my  judgment  as  I  can,  in  justice  to  myself ;  t^iae^.« 
'  tell  her  not  to  be  alarmed  ;  and  by-the-by  it  will  he  a*  veil  t 
warn  her,  also,  against  expecting  too  much  in. the  way  of  faLn; 
she  will  have  very  little  to  do,  and  she  is  so  inexperieioed,  tk 
the  must  not  expect  to  recdve  much ;  it  will  be  a  great  tliifii  kr 
her,  coming  to  me  at  all,  shd  must  consider  that.** 
;  When  Mrs.  Warrenne^  was  gone,  I  sat  still  for  a  loQg  time,  fkiik- 
ing  what  I  should  do.  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  my  sweet  St^ 
bdng  subject  to  the  insolent  rule  of  such  a  vulgar,  ill-bred  vix&as, 
as  the  lady  who  had  just  left,  and  yet  I  had  no  right  to  vithltii 
her.  I  felt  that  she  was  quite  right  to  exert  the  talents  Goi'  hi 
given  her,  in  behalf  of  that  parent  who  had,  daring  her  pnsperirr, 
afforded  her  the  means  of  cultivating  them  ;  and  yet  the  tkofndt 
of  her  being  patronised  by  Mrs.  Warrenne  was  intolenble.  ^ 
'  '*  merciful**  to  Sybil !  the  remembrance  made  me  jump  «pfn« 
my  chair,  and  walk  about  in  a  pet,  A  few  tuma,  iMvevsr, 
brought  me  to  reason,  and  I  sat  down  again,  Fadly  and  angrilj ;  I 
'  saw  that  I  must  tell  her  the  offer  I  had  reodved,  and  refraii  £r sa 
dissdading  her  from  accepting  it. 

Having  once  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must  doa  thing,  I  alvtji 

i  think  that  the  sooner  it  is  accomplished  the  better.  I  hatetopotk 

upon  miserables  that  I  can*t  help  ;  so  I  sent  a  little  note  to  S/li!, 

asking  her  to  come  and  take  tea  with  me,  resolTing  then  to  ost 

my  mind  of  a  burthen  I  felt  afraid  of  acting  diahonestly  by. 

She  came,  and  without  onoe  looking  at  her,  or  making  sbkj 
comment,  I  told  her  all. 

"  Mrs.  Warrenne  ?  Is  that  the  lady  who  di^esscs  so  extraTsgtcilj 
at  church  f*  asked  Sybil,  "and  leaves  that  orerpoweriagKeiA^ 
patchouli  for  our  benefit  whenever  she  passes  us  on  the  roadf* 

".The  same.'* 
'    "  She  lives  at  that  lovely  place  nearly  oppomie  the  Ckumut, 
does  she  not  ?  Oh  yes,  I  see,  here  is  her  card.  .  How  smut  it  is ; 
she  ought  to  be  a  lady  with  such  a  good  name  as  this  ;  hut  than  ia 
something  about  the  card  not  very  lady-like.** . 

"It  is  just  like  its  owner  then,**  I  exclaimed  involuntsrilT. 

"  I  suspected  as  much,**  replied  Sybil  quietly  ;  "  she  hu  ii<4  vs 
look  of  an  aristocrat  even  in  a  revolution  she  would  esape  \t 
lantm^ne;  no  mob  would  convict  her  of  the  erime  of  bdag  b^ar 
bred  than  themselves. .  But  how  comes  she  by  tliis  old  Xorman  bsk- 
though,  to  be  sure,  her  husband  may  he  a  gentleman.** 
.  "  He  is  very  much  after  his  wife's  fashion,**  I  said ;  "c^ 
before  he  went  to  London  to  be  articled,  and  married  this  rieheltgi:! 
lady,  his  name  was  Warren-^like  the  blacking  man's,  you  kDor .' 

"  Fm  glad  of  that ;  I  have  a  foolish  fiuicy  about  names ;  I  as&i 
endure  that  vulgar  persons,  however  wealthy,  should  bear  uaai 
which  all  one*s  life  we  have  been  accustomed  to  honour  aul  nn> 
rence  as  belonging  to  the  old  chivalry.** 

"  l^or  I ;  but  we  must  bear  it  sometimes.** 

"  Yes,  when  })eople  steal  them  as  they  do  crests,  or  psno,  er 
spoons.  But  to  return  to  my  employer  that  is  to  he.  How  kuj 
children  shall  I  have  to  teach,  and  what  will  their  mammi  \ij  * 
See,  Mrs.  Norman,  how  mercenary  I  am  already.*' 

"  There  are  two  girls,  very  ignorant  and  very  hoydenisk,  bcii  il 
whom  I  fancy  are  to  be  your  pupils.  As  for  the  termi.  ^m  i 
course  depend  upon  yourself.  Ask  a  full  remuneratioo  an !  take  1 
less.  Mrs.  Warrenne  is  as  mean  as  she  is  fine,  and  will  not  fctm 
well  if  she  can  help  it ;  but  if  she  has  begun  to  think  tliat  Itfr  >** 
little  romiMi  deserve  better  treatment  than  her  cats  and  psppesL"'' 
ought  to  know  more  than  how  to  eat  and  walk,  for  both  ef  lil^ 
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iccomplisbnimla  (hgj  are  indebted  to  (htiT  none,  ihe  vill  lie  And  dot  will  you  Jo  in«  one  fiiTonr  mon — wiU  jon  go  w 
ohlired  to  rMompanae  four  Uboan  Mmelhing  higher  tliui  ber  lira.  WaireDoe  ?  I  bIuUI  wuil  Bome  one  to  ipesk  for 
louKBiiiJ'fc"  know." 


"HowTOTx  bitter  jon  »re*to-a»y,  Un.  Horotn, '  nid  8jWl  l»greed;  not  that  I  thonght  SjWI  Vi»i«n  wqnirtd  my  poor 

rith  B  ligh  ud  A  imile.    "Donot  trytoBrt  m*  ■giiinit  tbiiooonpa-  recommencimtion,  but   onlj  th»t  I  might  bo  «ome  protection-^iot 

ioD  ;  I  do  not  like  it  weU  enough  to  nm  ■  tilt  in  ita  defence.     Let  more  thui  a  Kemut  would  be,  eertiinly,   but  EtiU   some  noond^ 

a  therefore  talk  no  more  about  it,  but  aocept  it  it  w^  can  at  once,  ferwn  boTore  whom  Mrs,  Warranne  could  not  browbeat  bpr  whoUr. 
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"  Wd  went.  How  Sybil  bore  tbe  interview  I  cannot  tell,  for  eren 
I,  to  whom  none  of  the  great  lady's  coudescensiona  were  addressed, 
could  scarcely  endurer  it ;  but  she  did  go  through  it  wonderfully, 
only  insisting  upon  two  things,  neither  of  which  Mrs.  WaiTenne 
would  yield  at  first,  but  to  both  of  which  she  consented  at  last, 
upon  finding  Sybil  resolute,  and  rising  to  leave.  These  two  things 
were  :  a  room  to  herself  when  she  taught  her  pupils,  and  the  remu- 
neration she  had  Hetself  fixed.  The  conference  over,  we  walked 
quickly  home— at  least  Sybil  did ;  for  my  part  I  ran  ;  I  was  obliged 
to  do  so,  to  keep  pace  with  het. 

"When  we  reached  tiiy  cottage  my  companion  impetuously  threw 
off  her  bonnet  and  mantle,  tossed  back  the  hair  from  her  brow, 
and  sat  down  upon  the  old  sofa,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 
I  could  see  that  she  was  veiy  pale,  and  that  her  breath  came  short 
and  quick,  as  if  she  were  suffering  much  dhd  Idbouring  to  conceal 
it ;  so  I  said  nothing,  but  putting  on  my  spectacles  and  taking  an 
old  newspaper,  I  watched  her  without  being  suspected.  At  last 
she  rose,  and  gathering  up  her  wraps  advanced  towards  tno,  saving — 

**  I've  had  a  battle  with  myself,  biit  1  have  conquered  ;  and  how  I 
hope  you  will  never  see  me  so  weak  knd  silly  agaiti.  Never  tell 
Blanche  oriny  ifaothetthc  folly  you  have  witnessed — it  would  distress 
them  uselessly — for  I  will  go  on.     I  will  not  be  so  weak  again." 

**  Weak  !  my  dedjr  young  lady  !"  I  said,  looking  up  at  herdolottr- 
less  cheek  and  ^ye,  Itt  which  the  proud  light  was  qiieiiched  with  the 
rain  of  gortoir.  *•  Wdak  !  t  thiiik  yoU  have  hoihe  to-day  like  It 
heroine." 

**A  very  second-rate  one,  titi  afhljd,  fttid  It  la  iliai  wtioli  vexes 
me  ;  I  do  so  despise  that  viilgar;  insolent  wotr.an,  with  her  airs  of 
condescension,  tJiat  t  Hlii  attgry  with  liiyaelf  foi-  fccliiig  tliciil  S3 
much.  And  yet,  ti-y  rtnd  rea«i<'n  as  t  will,  I  c:\tiu'4  help  it  {  it  is 
BucH  a  terrible  cliah^e:  I  tievfei"  seemed  to  feel  l:ow  very  poor  and 
iusi|;nificant  we  hivd  become  until  to-day.  Ob,  it  was  so  different 
once  ;'*  and  witli  a  snildeh  Itnlitilse  slie  tlirew  down  again  tlie  bonnet 
and  mantle  she  had  i'lUeii  iipj  aiul  soiv^ht  ho  lonjjer  lo  i^sthiiu  the 
fiery  tide  of  emotion  which  hiid  been  controlled  ?o  lohg. 

At  last,  to  my  grclli  satisfacliou,  tlie  pa.sslgn  of  grief  wore  iisdf 
out,  and  my  favourite  was  ciitm  a,';,'ain. 

But  the  glimpse  1  had  thus  obtrtined  into  the  receives  of  that 
proud  and  sensitive  yohng  heatt  liia  Ic  me  tremble  for  the  ordeal 
through  which  she  was  self-{}le'1.!*«^d  to  pp.'^^,  and  I  would  v.illlngly 
have  given  ten  years  of  my  blioriiemainingBi  •.in,  to  have  been  a' lo  to 
save  her  from  the  suffering  I  saw  that  she  mist  bear.  I  walked 
with  herthr^aigh  the  little  paddock  to  the  garden  hedge,  and  there; 
while  she  wrung  my  hand,  she  said — 

"  t  will  not  say  come  in  to-niglit ;  I  had  better  be  alone  whcd  1 
tell  mamma  and  Blanche.'* 

I  thought  so  too,  and  went  back  fall  of  angry  Eorrow,  to  muse 
upon  ihe  seeming  inequality  of  earthly  power. 

I  had  not  been  seated  at  my  knitting  long,  when  a  fiiini  tiip 
sounded  on  the  door,  and  following  it,  appeared  Blanche  Vyviaii.  I 
started  at  seeing  her,  for  1  knew  "at  a  glance  that  she  liad  been 
weeping,  and  I  anticipated  ^a  reproof  for  the  part  I  had  t;vken  in 
the  recent  arrangement. 

I  was  right.  She  did  come  to  chide  ;  but  it  was  done  so  gently, 
80  gratefully,  and  so  sorrowfully,  that  I  felt  condemned  while  1 
listened,  and  chid  myself  fjr  an  offif^ious,  me.UUing  oM  woman. 

"Sybil  will  never  bear  the  office  long,"  «he  said;  **  we  have 
jictted  her  so  much,  that  she  has  never  heard  a  rude  sentence 
adthei?ed  to  herself  in  her  life.  Nor  is  it  fit  that  she  should.  1  am 
the  eldest  and  most  able  to  do  as  she  proposes  ;  oh,  why  did  I  not 
think  ol  this  plan  before  ?  She  is  so  Bensitive,  60  impetuous,  that 
she  will  be  toriured  to  death  with  this  woman ;  and  so  generous, 
that  she  would  think  nothing  too  much  or  too  great  to  do  for  mamma 
and  me.   Oh,  Mrs.  Norman,  why  did  you  nut  tell  us  what  &ho  meant 

to  do  r 

I  stammered  oiit  some  excuse  J  but  t  was  so  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  the  whole  thing,  the  enj?agemeut  I  had  been  the  means  of  form- 
ing, antl  the  person  I  had  introduced,  that  I  could  say  very  little. 

''Mamma  is  extremely  unliappy ;  she  cannot  beai*  the  idea  of 
either  of  us  encountering  the  harshness  of  the  world,  and  Sybil 
fancies  that  she  ought  to  do  sjmetliing,  because  she  says  it  is  my 
money  that  keeps  the  house,  and  that  she  is  a  burthen,  instead 
of  aa  assistance.     My  money  1  Oh,  how  I  wtwh  t  >.-uid  resi^it 


absolutely  to  mamma,  withotit  the  posslbnitr  of  her  rofn^m::.* 
It  makes  me  miscrabb  to  appear  in  such  a  false   portion  a?  7  \, 
now.   Sybil  would  give  ten  thousand  times  more  Ih&n  xnoner,  i/"-^.  \ 
gave  her  talents  and  endurance  to  this  wretched  scheme.    Sne  na-l  | 
not  do  it — we  must  not  let  her,  my  darling  generous  sister." 

"I  ought  to  have  said  that,"  crieil  a  voice  which  made  BL^  U 
and  me  start,  for  we  had  been  so  absorbed  in    our   c«3nTersati  l, 
that  we  had  not  seen  Sybil  glide  in  through  the   open  door,  :i'r 
detected  her  presence  until  she  spoke,  and  wound  her  cttd  loi  '.z.Jj 
found  her  sister  s  waist.     *'  1  ought  to  have  said   that ;   and  j^^i 
there  is  not  much  generosity  in  treason  either.      What  are  r  : 
doing  here,  Blanche,  corrupting  the  fealty  of  my  sworn  frien-l  a-.] 
ally  ?  Oh,  Mrs.  Norman,  Mrs.   Noriiian,"  she  continued,   gaai:  ,- 
her  head  at  me,   '*  I  did  not  think  yon  were  such  a  traitor  s.-  u 
hold  counsel  with  enemies — ^those  who  would  subvert  hit  plass.    I 
expect  you  will  return  to  your  allegiance  instantij. 

'*  My  dear  young  lady." 

"  My  dear  Sybil,"  exclaimed  Blanche  and  I  together  J  ^^t  Bc'tbt* 
could  proceed  further,  fur  putting  one  tiny  hand  upon  her  ssteri 
niouth,  and  extending  the  other  in  warning  to  me,  Sybil  cri&l : 

"I  will  not  hear  a  word.  Convictefd  traitors  are  unworthy  tLeii:- 
diligence.  Blanche,  I  command  you,  on  pain  of  my  sovereijrn  dis- 
pleasure, to  forbear  tampering  with  the  loyalty  of  niy  stibjeH.  Jl^. 
Notmau,  I  shall  dismiss  you  from  my  councils  a^olutely  ar.d  l«r 
ever,  if  I  have  further  cause  to  doubt  your  true  f«uth  and  devotka 
to  my  cause." 

"  But,  dearest  Sybil  T  exchumed  Blanche,  removing!  the  speaker 
baud  gently,  and  holding  it  tenderly  between  her  own,  "tj« 
inii.st  liiften  to  me,  and  give  up  this  plan  ;  indeed  you  must." 

"Indeed  I  must  not,"  replied.  Sybil,  affecting  to  toss  her  h-»I; 

••  do  you  think  that  persom^  of  ray  importance  make  up  their  miL-ls 

without  due  care  {itd  deliberation,  ^nd  change  thorn  as  oflen  m  ni; 

no  v.-  friend,  Mrs.  tTarrenne,  does  her  bonnets  ?  (.-ertninly  n'>t." 

•  "But  mamma,  Sybil ;  only  think  of  her — reme;Dl«cr  her  di:>tresi.'* 

'*  Mamma  does  not  know  half  my  capabilities  yet.  Slie  K-iitVt 
t^em  confined  to  tying  up  flowers,  and  making  pincnshio-is  ;  bat  I 
am  bent  upon  enlightenin;;  her  and  the  world  on  that  su'yed.  acl 
proving  myself  to  the  Demoiselles  Warrenne,  and  the'  wliole  ri-is; 
generation  of  this  good  t«jwn  of  French  Hay,  wh.it  ^iiditme  Gvulio 
was  to  the  youth  of  Fraace.  I  have  an  ambition — I  wl.-th  I )  lo 
quoted." 

"But,  thy  darling  sister,"  pleaded  Blanche,  looking  at  me  h 
despair,  for  the  (luick  ear  of  affection  had  si»eedily  detected  the  sd'l- 
nesd  of  S3'birs  hea:t,  uudor  the  gay  hmter  of  her  speech. 

*'  liuK  a;/aiu  !  Why,  Blanclie,  that  is  the  third  b\U  you  have 
spoken  iu  Icsh  ilirin  three  minute.-*.  I  had  no  idea  that  you  Iabuure«i 
under  such  a  iivciiyof  language;  re:illy  I  must  devote  a  little 
time  to  you  as  Vrell  ao  my  sweet — what  are  my  pupils'  names,  Mri 
koi-uian?" 

I  could  n  >t  answer.  Like  Blanche,  this  forced  gaiety  alarmed  and 
distn;  sc  1  ii;e.  I  oiild  better  hav3  borne  to  see  tears  and  p-ief, 
however  pji^.iant-,  and  I  turned  away  to  hide  the  sorrow,  whi^b 
could  only  iucreasc  without  conM-liug, 

But  Sybil,  quick  as  love  itself,  to  uhder.^tond,  and  appreciate  lov.?, 
coinprehendtd  the  movement  instmitly,  and,  abandoniag  her 
feigned  hV^i  s])!riti  and  indifference  at  once,  said  monmfally— 

"  Y<tii  arc  both  too  clear- sigh t-ni  for  my  shallow  art,  I  see.  Yua 
have  discovered  my  secret,  and  that  I  do  not  really  like  this  i»ccn- 
pati>n  any  more  than  jou  do  ;  but  if  you  love  me  as  I  hope,  yt-a 
muiit  try  not  to  disgust  or  dia-suade  me  from  aecei<tinjc  it.  If  yofl 
do,  yt)U  Vrill  only  add  to  my  difficulties,  for  I  have  resolved.  I  see 
my  duty  clcisrly  and  plainly,  and,  with  God^s  help,  I  am  determined 
to  perform  it." 

"  There  can  be  no  duty  in  ma'cin^  those  who  love  you  miserable, 
Sybil,"  w\id  Blanche,  in  a  low  voice,  almost  overU)me  by  her  &iT»ter  J 
firm  mauiior  and  resolute  words. 

"  I  shall  not  make  you  misen^ble.  After  a  time — seeing  tuin:? 
in  a  c:\hner,  and  therefore  truer,  light — you  and  mamma  «lll 
beoonie  reconciled  to  the  step,  and  will  find  that  its  disaivanl:ut' 
are  more  in  imagination  than  reality,  and  that  whatever  tiit^~£ 
really  are,  will  be  teuf.>ld  comj^JUBat-ed  by  the  re3cction  that  I  aio 
doing  wisely,  if  .not  pleasantly,  and  exerting  myself  in  that  statiw 
in  which  Qqj>  has  placed  a'<>     Am  I  not  rights  Mrs.  Kouud  t** 
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**  I  I'lGOsJit  80  till?  mof  ning,  "but  I  am  siarxiely  so  sure  now.  Your 
iiister  i!Cems  so  very  much  averse  to  the  plan,  that  — " 

*•  Oil  !  itisdre^fdl ;  it  would  brea^c  luamma'a  heart  to  see  Sybil 
r.  hu  tluv/a  and  huru'ddtl  by  the  vulval*  impertinence  of  such  a 
ci  .u  as  thl«  Mrs.  Wirrenne.     She  vrill  never  consent." 

•'  rijea  ycu  lausUielp  me  to  coax  her,  darlin.,',"  said  Sybil ;  *'she 
^\]  ni'l  h-Ad  out  lon^a^jjainst  oar  united  petitions." 

"  But  I  cannot  ask  her  to  yield  to  wliat  roy  own  sense  and  feel- 
n.-  :  i;  liie  i*  wrong ;  1  cannot  arg-.ie  a;?aiast  my  own  conviction  ; 
luu  iLt>  i-iaa  is  noloiie  atom  wore  detestable  to  iDamraathan  to  me." 

"  Yvu  dislikfi  it  because  you  iitucy  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
e'l-  I.  iuu'  treated  a-s  a  dependant,  instead  of  an  equal,  by  my 
11.!  1  .}a-;  l.ut  suiely,  Blimche,  you  caurot  think  that  my  mind  is 
,j  u!5<lLsciplined  as  to  be  unal'»le  to  cmline  'ivhat  hundicds  of  my 
lujji  •  ivrs,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  have  borne/' 

*'  Endure  !  oh  yes,  you  will  tndun.    Pride,  and  love  for  u?,  will 

are  that ;  but    where  do  you  think  our 3  must  be,  to  let  you 


in 'lire  ?*' 


"  Wlicie  they  onght  to  be— in  my  right-doing.  Besides,  Blanche, 
lo  you  really  think,  seriously  and  truly,  that  the  intimacy  and 
i.iuritciiuuce  of  au'ch  a  lady  aa  Mr«.  "Warrenue  is  esseniial  to  roy 
.;U'pine8S,  and  that  I  shall  feel  exclusion  from  her  society  sovci-y  great 
in  j.ttliction?  Do  you  honestly  believe  now,  that  the  endurance  of 
0  htavy  a  sorrow  will  be  beyond  my  pov/cr  ?'* 

"X.;  but—" 

*'  Well  then,  darling,  if  you  do  not  fear  that,  and  think  that  I 
nay  continue  to  exist  without,  what  ia  it  you  do  fear  ?  That  tlio 
al.'  )ur  will  be  too  severe  ?  It  will  not  be  nearly  so  great  aa  we 
I. el  to  go  through  every  day  with  mademoiselle.  That  the 
t\ipidity  of  my  pupils  will  drive  me  to  despair  ?  They  cannot  be 
vor-e  than  those  urchins  you  and  I  tai  ght  Si>  indelatigably  at  Lyn- 
rood.     That—" 

"  No,  no,  Sybil,  it  la  none  of  these  I  fear.  I  neither  doul.t  your 
trength  of  body  nor  powers  of  teaching.  It  is  the  degradation,  the 
ertainiy  of  the  daily  humiliation  to  which  you  will  be  exposed, 
mder  the  rule  of  a  low-minded,  purse- ]iroud  w.oman,  who,  yaluing 
leople  according  to  their  riches,  will  treat  you  as  an  inferior  and  a 
hive,  because  you  are  poor— that  I  fear." 

"Well,  if  she  does,  it  must  be  borne,"  replied  Sytil ;  "but  I 
earcely  thmk  she  will ;"  and  again  the  proud  smile  curled  her  lip. 
<  What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Norman  I" 

"I  don't  kiiow."  I  answered  abruptly,  for  my  heart  was  sorely 
ivided  between  the  girls ;  my  reason  goin^  with  Sybil,  and  my 
ielings  with  Blanclie. 

**  That  is  right,  Mrs.  Norman  ;  do  not  encourage  her.  I  am  Buro 
ou  would  not,  if  you  saw  how  very  >vi*et«hed  mamma  is.  I  never 
iw  her  so  thoroughly  cast  down  l}efore." 

**  Then,  of  course,  I  will  give  up  my  wish.  I  will  relinquish  this 
lun  in  favour  of  another  which  I  would  fain  have  declined,  but 
hich  now  affords  the  only  alternative.  I  will  accept  the  situation 
f  c.iinpanion  which  Mrs.  Lynwood  offered  me  before  we  came  here, 
ikI  wliich  U  certainly  as  free  from  the  objections  which  you  and 
lamnia  f  el  to  this,  as  it  is  possible  for  any  situation  to  be." 

*' And  leave  us,  Sybil?" 

' '  Yes.  But  it  will  be  a  harder  trial  to  me,  Blanche,  than  to  you. 
till  I  will  bear  it,  for  I  am  resolved  to  do  something.     I  do  not 

ulor  at  the  repugnance  you  feel  to  my  engagement  with  Mrs. 
^arrenne,  for  I  dare  say  that,  had  you  propose.!  it  for  yourself,  I 
lt'>ul(l  have  felt  and  exjiresscd  the  same.  I  tihould  have  thought  of 
ju,  and  your  feelings,  to  the  exclu.?ion  of  duty  and  common  sense 
~I  cannot  therefore  blame^ou.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  I  am 
^irisli  in  thus  obstinately  pursuing  my  own  conviction,  but  the  ex- 
L-raiice  of  the  laist  few  months  has  not  been  without  it's  effect,  and 
have  learned  tc  believe,  that  there  is  more  real  degradation  in  a 
lo  <jf  idle  dependence,  than  in  any  honest  fittings  labour,  whicli, 
"i>  direcliu::,  fulls  in  our  way." 

**  But  you  are  not  living  a  life  of  idle  dependence.  I  did  not 
link  you  could  be  so  ung-nerous,  Sybil." 

Bianclie  B])oke  bitterly — she  was  evidently  deeply  hurt ;  and 
^bil,  who,  as  she  had  said  before,  wanted  nervincr,  instead  of  dis- 
laliug,  and  who  was  arguing  against  her  own  feelings — against  her 
3art,  although  not  against  her  judgment — was  quivering  from  head 
•  foot. 


The  oocnrrenoes  of  the  day  had  greatly  tried  her,  and  I  saw 
thifb  a  few  minutes,  a  very  few  words  more,  and  she  would  give 
way  to  such  a  burst  of  emotion  as  would  effectually  end  the  subject 
for  ever ;  either  frightening  Blanche  from  any  further  opposition,  or 
strengthening  and  confirming  her  in  it. 

With  an  oihoiousness,  therefore,  which  is  certainly  of  all  sins  that 
to  which  I  am  least  prone,  I  ventured  to  interpose,  saying — 

*'  My  dear  young  ladies,  forgive  my  interference  in  a  matter  of 
which  you  must  be  so  much  better  judges  than  myself,  and  do  not 
think  me  a  meddler,  if  I  beseech  you  to  reraembrr  that  in  an 
arrangement  so  nearly  touching  the  welfare  of  all,  your  mainica 
should  be  the  umpire.  I  can  easily  understand  all  that  she  feels 
and  dreads,  but  let  her  hear  Miss  Sybil's  reasons  and  plana,  and 
then  decide.  Loving  each  other  as  you  do,  you  must  not  allow  that 
love  to  make  you  ungenerous,  or  either  of  you  to  insist  upon 
relieving  the  general  difficulties  in  your  own  way.'* 

"You  are  right,  quite  right,  Mrs.  Norman,"  replied  Sybil, 
Iraukjy  ;  "selfishness  is  not  independence,  or  ^'cnerosity — I  see  it 
noTf  ;  so,  Blanche,  darling,  let  us  make  a  compact :  I  will  tcU 
mamma  all  I  feel  and  wish,  and  promise  to  be  guided  by  her,  if  you 
will  also  promise,  in  memory  of  our  long  unbroken  love,  and  in  ten- 
derness to  my  earnest  desire,  not  to  interfere  with,  or  prejudice  her 
decision.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  aid  my  cau^e,  only  do  {lot 
opi)ose  it." 

Oh !  the  beauty  of  Sybil's  glorious  counicnance  as  she  said  this — 
the  unspeakable  lustre  of  those  magnificent  eyes,  as,  swimming  in 
tears  of  feeling,  she  turned  them  upon  Blanche.  Surely,  if  ever  the 
soul  spoke,  casting  aside  all  earthly  trammels  and  asserting  its 
divinity,  it  spoke  then.  No  mere  human  power  or  emotion  could 
have  emitted  such  light,  or  tlirillcd  to  our  hearts  so  wonderfully. 
And  the  yoice,  too — rich  and  musical  as  the  tones  of  a  flute,  yet 
tremulous  with  the  same  passion  which  sent  the  light  to  her  eyo 
and  the  glow  to  her  cheek — pierced  my  heart  strangely. 

Never  before  did  I  see  any  living  creature  who  exerted  so  power- 
ful an  influence  over  her  fellows,  as  Sybil  Vyvian.  Yet  it  waa  not 
her  beauty — beautiful  as  she  was  ;  nor  her  grace,  or  talent — others 
may  have  equalled  her  in  these  (although  I  confess  that  I  have  never, 
in  the  course  of  a  not  very  secluded  life,  seen  her  equal)  ; — but  it  was 
the  singular  depth  and  honesty  of  her  character ;  her  perfect  truth- 
fulness and  singleness  of  purpose  ;  her  transparent  purity ;  her 
devotion  to  those  she  loved ;  her  utter  unselfishness ;  and,  as  much 
as  anything,  her  extraordinary  earnestness. 

W^hatever  Sybil  said  or  did,  was  done  with  her  whole  heaii;,  with 
a  concentration  of  purpose  and  energy,  which  generally  bore  down 
all  before  them.  Her  only  fault,  as  far  as  I  could  ever  discover — 
and  I  knew  her  well — ^better,  I  think,  than  even  her  doting  mother — 
was  her  pride.  Once  she  told  me  shejmd  leen  ambitioun,  but  that 
dream  had  passed.  "It  would  be  too  absurd,"  she  said  laughing, 
"to  be  ambitious  now  and  here — except,  indeed,  I  confined  my 
aspirations  to  an  increase  of  pupila  or  salary,  both  of  which  good 
things  are  certainly  the  objects  of  my  ambition  at  present." 

Well ;  the  harmony  which  only  excess  of  love  had  disturbed, 
boing  restored,  and  outward  composui'e  recovered,  the  sisters  bade 
me  fiE^rewell  for  the  evening,  and  with  arras  twined  round  each 
other's  waists,  returned  through  the  paddock  to  the  cottage,  pro- 
mising to  apprise  me  early  the  next  day  of  their  mamma'3 
decision. 

After  they  were  gone,  and  the  little  bustle  of  supper  and  door- 
locking  over,  I  sent  Betty  to  bed ;  and  sat  alone,  recalling  and 
re-weighing  the  events  of  the  day. 

It  was  strange^  but  the  visits  of  these  good  and  beautiful  girls 
always  left  me  sad  ;  their  voices  struck  some  hidden,  long-sllcnt 
chord  on  the  harp  of  memory,  and  without  being  able  to  detect 
which,  or  what  string  it  was,  that  thrilled  so  powerfully,  I  was 
always  conscious  in  their  presence  of  a  singular  fascination  to  which 
I  seemed  no  stranger,  and  in  their  absence  of  a  want  and  void,  a^ 
if  something  I  dearly  loved  was  gone  again. 

Vainly  and  eagerly  I  strove  to  realise  and  identify  this  fancy^ 
trace  home  the  feeling  to  its  cause,  but  without  effect ;  the  more  I 
pondered,  the  more  bewildered  I  grew,  and  the  deeper  involved  in 
labyrinths,  out  of  which  there  seemed  no  way. 

Very  vague,  certainly,  waa  all  I  knew  of  the  Vyvians'  history, 
previous  to  the  time  of  their  settling  at  the  White  Cottage,  but  witlj 
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it  I  wag  perfectly  content.  I  have  never  at  any  time  much  curiofiity 
to  learn  people's  antecedents,  and  prying  into  what  they  either 
wish  to  conceal,  or  do  not  choose  to  tell,  is  one  of  my  abominations. 
It  is  a  meanness  which  I  hold  in  ntter  abhorrence,  and  one  of  which 
I  hope  I  should  be  no  more  likely  to  be  guilty,  than  of  pocket-pick- 
ing, or  any  other  kind  of  sly,  sneaking  robbery.  Besides,  I  have  a 
great  £uth  in  physiognomy,  and  a  sort  of  canine  instinct  which 
warns  me  against  very  bad  people ;  and  with  these  protections  I  am 
satisfied,*  feeling  safer  in  tmsting  them,  than  in  hunting  up  stray 
bits  of  gossip^  which  are  nine  times  out  of  ten  most  utter  fidsehoods 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  ferreting  (pray  forgive  the  word  for  its 
expressiveness)  out  secrets,  which,  like  lost  bills  advertised  in  the 
newspapers,  are  of  no  use  to  any  bat  their  owner. 

Thus  it  was,  that,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  I 
knew  no  more  of  my  dear  new  friends  than  I  have  already  related ; 
nor  had  the  £»intest  foreshadowings  of  the  existenoe  between  us  of 
that  bond,  which  in  itself  would  have  sufficed  to  draw  me  to  them 
with  a  love  surpassing  that  of  sisters. 

As  has  always  been  the  case  with  me  ever  since  my  darling  little 
grandchild  ICary  died,  a  day  of  excitement  is  invariably  followed  by 
a  sleepless  night ;  therefore,  although  warned  by  the  loud  church- 
elock  that  morning  wis  iast  approadiing,  I  did  retire  to  bed  at  l&st^ 
it  was  not  to  sleep ;  and  no  sooner  did  I  hear  the  blacksmith's 
hammer  ring  upon  his  anvil,  than,  without  disturbing  Betty's  rest, 
I  rose,  dressed  myself  quietly,  and  going  down,  went  busily  to  work 
among  my  flowers. 

It  was  a  glorious  auttimn  morning,  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. The  dew  lay  late  upon  the  grass  and  flowers  ;  and,  as  if  they 
had  toiled  all  night  to  decorate  the  shrubs  and  tall  grasses  with 
drapery  which  the  dew-drops  were  to  gem,  the  whole  of  my  little 
shrubbery,  the  great  dahlias,  and  even  the  pale  evening  primroses, 
were  festooned  by  the  gossamer  spider,  whose  fragile  web,  sparkling 
with  brilliants,  floated  in  all  directions.  From  the  grateful  earth, 
moistened  by  the  tears  of  night,  came  up  that  delicious  fragrance 
which  sluggards  know  only  by  name  ;  while  every  sound  fieur  and 
near — the  early  sportsman's  gun  from  the  stubble-hmds,  the  closer 
and  more  familiar  village  noises — ^rang  through  the  bright  air  with 
a  dear,  echoing  thrill,  which  was  quite  exhilarating. 

Barly  as  it  was,  I  was  not  long  left  alone  ;  for  old  Jerry,  who 
loves  the  morning  as  dearly  as  I  do,  and  who,  having  in  his  youth 
been  employed  in  the  Boyal  Qardens  at  Windsor,  remembers  the 
good  old  king  perfectly,  always  quotes  to  the  idlers  of  the  present 
day,  his  majesty's  well-known  remark  upon  one  of  the  noblemen  at 
court,  who,  in  the  king's  opinion,  'looked  as  if  he  had  lost  an  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  was  running  after  it  all  day,  and  couldn't 
catch  it." 

To  Jeny,  the  repetition  of  this  stinging  sarcasm  was  alwayB  a 
triumphant  and  crushing  reply  to  the  excuse  of  any  sluggard  wh6 
dared  to  attempt  a  justification  of  sloth,  and  who,  when  likened  by 
the  old  man  to  the  bustling  object  of  his  royal  master's  contempti 
was  looked  upon  as  fairly  extinguished. 

To  their  early  habits,  even  more  than  their  beauty  (which  Jerry 
admired  much  after  the  same  patronising  fiishion  as  he  did  that  of  a 
successful  graft,  or  a  new  rose),  were  Sybil  and  Blanche  indebted  for 
his  good  opinion  and  approbation  ;  and  the  readiness  with  which  he 
offered  the  help  of  odd  hours  and  half-days,  when,  as  was  frequently 
the  case,  his  still  active  hands  had  finished  up  every  particle  of 
work  on  his  own  premises. 

Upon  the  White  Cottage  garden,  therefore,  he  exercised  a  vigilant 
superintendence^  and  this  morning,  having  glanced  round  mine, 
uttered  his  customary  phrase  of  satisfaction  and  congratulation, 
talking  to  the  plants  as  if  they  really  understood  every  word  he 
said,  he  exclaimed — 

"Well,  DOW  ma'am,  by  your  leave,  I'll  just  go  over  to  the 
cottage  for  a  bit ;  there's  a  few  jobs  as  wants  doing  there,  as  the 
young  ladies  can't  manage,  and  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  will  put 
them  to  rights.  I  see'd  the  shutters  open  as  I  came  by ;  so,  if 
you've  no  call  for  me  'till  ten  o'clock,  or  thereaway,  I'll  go  now — 
but,  dear  heart  alive,  ain't  that  Miss  ^.jhil  herself  as  is  coming 
across  the  paddock.  Well,  to  be  sure,  what  a  pattern  they  do  set 
the  gentlefolks  about  here,  Bvirely,  Morning,  Miss,*'  he  added, 
touching  his  hat  to  the  visitor — for  Jerry  was  a  thorough  aiisto- 
crat^  and  respected  his  '*  betters"  in  proportion  to  their  real  supe- 


riority, and  not  according  to  their  ridiea-^"!  wm  Just  a-eoauigts 
ask  leave  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  in  your  place.  I  ain't  gat 
nothing  as  wants  doing  here,  and  if  s  a  ahame  to  be  idle  wn^ 
weather  as  this— bad  enough  when  rain  and  snow  eomes,  and  om 
canCt  work — ^but  it's  my  maadm  that  while  a  man,  ay,  or  a  wosaa 
either,  can  strike  a  stroke,  th^re  in  duty  bound  to  do  it — ^if  not 
for  themselves,  for  a  neighbour.*' 

And  smiling,  as  he  quoted  the  popular  line,  he  paAi|l  oa,  )mtr^ 
me  holding  Sybil's  hand,  and  gasing  anxiously  into  her  &ee. 

She  was  oheerfnl,  though  not  gay  ;  and  with  her  naiial  qudoMi 
reading  the  questioni  oould  fiun  hftre  aiked  in  my  oonttteBaaee,  the 
said  at  once — 

'*  Mamma  has  consented. 

'^Beadily  ?  or,  at  least,  as  readily  as  you  hoped  f* 
"  No.    I  dare  scarcely  say  tiiat.     Last  ni^t  siha  reAised  ahsB- 
lutely,  but  this  moming~you  know  Blanoha  sleepa  in  her  ioqib— 
she  came  to  me  as  I  was  dresdng,  and,  upon  oeitaiik  ooaditiflciy 
withdrew  her  opposition." 

"Tou  owe  the  oonoessioa  to  your  sister,  then  t" 
*'  Tes,  I  am  certain  of  it.  Blanche  and  I  talked  ow  tiia  ann^ 
ment  yesterday  evening  after  we  left  yon,  and  allhon^  she  did  vi 
like  the  plan  then  any  better  than  she  had  done  at  first,  yet  kol^ 
how  earnestly  my  heart  was  eet  upon  it^  she  beciaine  less  violsatlj 
averse  to  the  proposal,  and  more  ready  to  see  and  aeknowledge  iu 
advantages.  I  fear,  however,  that  both  she  and  dear  mamma  hav? 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  for  tiiey  look  wretdiedly  ill  to-day,  aa4 1 
heard  their  voices  nearly  the  whole  night.** 

"  Then  you  fiued  no  better.  Unless  you  vere  awake  yosm^ 
you  could  not  have  heard  them." 

"No ;  but  I  am  stronger — want  of  sleep  does  not  affect  ne  as  il 
docs  mamma  and  Blanche." 

And  Sybil  said  this,  with  eyes  as  heavy  and  aching  as  it  is  possil^ 
to  conceive,  and  a  countenance  from  which  her  vigil  had  baaidcd 
every  trace  of  colour  ;  while  I,  looking  upon  her  sweet  &ee,  ofv 
which  the  fitful  gleam  of  her  old  smile  played,  lel»  again  ttis 
strange  unexplainable  thrill,  which  her  presence,  eren  more  thaa  thst 
of  Blanche,  always  caused. 

A  long  time  we  stood  thus  ;  each  talkmg  to  tke  other  wiOi  tkst 
perfect  unreserve  and  frankness  which  bo  seldom  exisia  betvea 
the  young  and  old,  but  which,  when  it  does  exist,  ia  more  henfinralih 
and  salotary  to  both,  than  those  who  have  never  kaewn  it  veild 
believe. 

At  last,  to  our  gBMi  surprise^  fixr  en^poned  in  fum^fTsiHwi  iq 
had  taken  no  thought  of  time,  the  dght  o*db^  bell  hmst  sudAs^ 
upon  the  silence,  and  at  the  same  aoment  Mrs.  Yjmm-mppeaiei  « 
the  gap  in  the  hedge,  shaking  her  head  at  us. 

"Ah,  truant,  truant,"  she  said  affectionately,  as  her  daqgkts^ 
and  I  hurried  up  to  her  vrith  an  exolamatioii  and  a  greetat; 
"what  more  mischief  have  yon  been  planning  so  early,  Mn. 
Norman  f '  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  while  the  dear  uaa 
of  her  voice  sligjhtly  frltered  as  she  spelean  '*I  eve  yim  iss^ 
thanks  for  your  kindness  in  this  matter,  although  now  I  mc&r. 
pay  them  as  I  should.  J  know  that  my  Sybil  has  thxmmk  wis^ 
and  rightly,  and  that  yon  have  fortified  and  aided  her,  aad  sgob  I 
hope  I  shall  have  grace  to  acknowledge  both  obtigaliooa  as  I  oe^ 
to  do ;  but  at  present  I  have  not  achieved  sufficient  ■^f-eo^krol,  be 
remain  full  of  fears  and  doubts,  and  can  only  b^  ymt  to  hs^ 
patience  with  me." 

"Oh  yes,  mamma,"  cried  Sybil  almost  gaUy, 
patient  as  that  wonderful  Grissri  in  the  old  atorr*] 
only  ask  us  to  breakfiist^but  truly  fiwbsaranoe  aad 
than  any  frail  human  beings  should  be  expectod  to 
at  once." 

"Ah,  well,  if  you  wVl  promise  to  exert  the 
relieve  the  othea    Gome,  Mrs.  Norman,  I  make  i» 
for  a  frugal  breakfiist-table ;  oofiee  ia  already 
be  certain  of  pardon  from  Blanche  for  my  delay  if  X 
my  excuse." 

Frankly  as  the  hospitality  was  offered,  frankly  ift 
and  Sybil  going  forward,  I  followed  leisurely  witlt  her  Bk&iLs:;  v 
take  my  first  meal  in  the  cottage,  feeling,  aa  I  did  ao^  that^  hki  :i' 
stFsager  who  shares  the  salt  in  the  Arab's  teat^  the  act  sealfti  -^ 
friendship. 
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THE  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  OP  ART. 
ARENT,     OR    ARNOULD    VAN    DBR    NEER. 


RK  ia  a  eangtaodr-iecurrine  interest  in  >d  eiamiiintioD  of  the     Thej   ple&M 
of  Dulcli  pMDterH.     Apporeotlr  ao  aimilur,  th«ir  dii  ' 


and  muked.  No  tvo  of  them  tn  eucll;  alike.  Their  tre  all, 
tver,  pemd»d  by  a  qaiat  domesUn^  which  h««  pecolUr  ehamu. 
Vou   IV.— No.  IXIII. 


tbe  <ame  mr  that  White,  the  hiatariaa  at 
Selbome,  delighta  ui  among  wrilen.  The;  are  in  genenl  natnnl 
and  trne,  eren  when  their  lalgecta  are  not  alnyi  in  good  taala. 
In  forming  the  artiatic  mind  of  modem  times,  it  is  to  be  wiihed 
that  some  of  our  painten  vonid  in  thi*  reipect  stadj  the  old  mMi 
at  Plandan,  who  waght  to  be  trne  rather  tlaii  briUitnt.  The; 
idealised  oatare,  they  comprehended  and  rendered  the  poetry  of 
laadwape  and  still  life,  and  yet  they  neither  distorted  it  to  serre  a 
purpose,  DOT  painted  impoaaible  o«lu,  nor  trees  which  a  naturalist 
would  be  pnsi'ed  to  disooTer  the  name  of. 

The  pictures  of  thi<  adtool  of  artisU  hare  increased  in  value,  »mi 
hare  been  appreciated  jnit  in  proportioo  as  men  have  heoome 
obserrers  of  nature,  aad  loren  of  the  simple  and  the  beautifal. 
Mankind  at  first  are  denied  by  bright  oolonrs,  an  array  of  glitter 
and  show  quite  fiireigii  to  reality ;  but  as  rewon  sad  sound  eoncep- 
liona  make  way,  we  an  led  to  better  notions  of  what  is  true  and 
pure  in  art,  as  in  other  things, 

Thii  is  prc'emiiiently  true  at  the  present  time.  Neter,  in  the 
histoiy  of  tbe  world,  was  art  more  generally  a  faronrite  study.  A 
taste  for  pictures,  and  pictures  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit  too, 
has  penetrated  to  the  ranks  of  the  miUtau ;  but  the  painten  of 
ordinary  life  ars  always  more  readily  understood  than  those  who  take 
their  subject*  from  past  history.  Martin  is  a  painter  whose  name 
is  &miliar.  His  "  Dclshaziu's  Feast"  is  looked  upon  with  sur- 
prise, and  almost  with  awe.  fiat  Landaeer  is  undentood,  and  more 
freely  talked  of. 

The  Mtist  of  whom  we  are  about  t«  treat  is  eminently  calculated 
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to  he  popular ;  and  yet,  though  his  pictures  are  in  ao  n^aoy  great 
galleries,  the  greatest  uucertainty  exists  with  regard' to  him.  We 
hare  not  his  portrait,  and  we  do  not  exactly  know  his  name.  Some 
cull  him  Art ;  others  Arthur ;  some  say  Arnould  ;  and  the  learned 
M.  de  Bnrtin  baptises  him  by  the  name  of  Arent  Van  der  Ncer. 
We  do  not  know  with  any  precision  either  the  date  of  his  birth,  or 
that  of  his  death,  or  by  what  vmgic  in  study  he  succeeded  in 
the  rare  and  difficult  art  of  rendering  night  effects  with  so  much 
poetry  and  truth. 

The  historians  of  the  day  do  not  condescend  to  speak  of  him ; 
and  Descamps  himself,  who  wrote  at  a  period  when  the  paintings  of 
Van  der  Neer  were  already  celebrated,  has  only  given  him  two  or 
three  lines  in  a  short  biography  of  Bglon  Tan  der  Neer,  speaking  of 
the  father  d,  pi-opot  of  the  son,  as  if  so  eminent  a  landscape-painter 
were  not  worthy  of  a  frame  to  himself. 

Van  der  Neer  was  the  painter  of  winters  and  fires  ;  but  he  was 
also  the  painter  of  the  melancholy  beauty  of  night.  He  loted  And 
studied  night,  of  which  the  poet,  Toung,  thus  writes  : — 

**  Night,  .sable  goddess !  flrom  her  ebon  throne, 
In  ray  less  migesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o*er  a  slumbering  world : 
Silence,  how  dead !  and  darkness,  how  profound  I 
Nor  eye,  nor  list'ning  ear  an  object  finds; 
Creation  sleeps.    *Tit  as  tho  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause^^ 
An  awAil  pause,  prophetic  of  bcr  end." 

The  life  of  this  solitary  ftnd  unknown  artist  was  polled  wholly  in 
contemplating  landacapei  sleeping  *neath  the  moon,  when  it  shows 
itself  from  behind  a  wooded  hill,  or  when  it  risei  behind  a  pool 
bordered  by  huts,  or  lined  by  a  hamlet.  From  the  first  sign  of 
twilight  to  that  undecided  and  mysterious  hour,  which  the  delicate 
La  Fontaine  has  painted  lo  pleasingly  in  one  line — 

"  Lorsquo  n*etant  pas  nuit,  il  n*eit  pas  encore  jour," 

when  we  observe  passing  before  oi,  like  a  panorama  in  the  sky,  a 
slow  and  solemn  succession  of  peaeefal  tableaux^  which  appear 
monotonous  to  the  ordinary  man  who  hai  only  noticed  them  once, 
but  which,  to  the  judicious  and  romantic  artist,  present  an 
infinite  variety  of  effect!  and  shadei.  We  are  familiar  with  artiiti 
who  have  improvised  moonlight  effects  with  ability,  either  by  means 
of  a  few  dashes  of  black  and  white  pencil  upon  azure  paper,  or  by 
some  pencil-strokes  learnt  by  heart,  and  cleverly  dashed  off  upon  a 
blue  ground,  with  accessories  of  architecture,  and  some  gently- 
rippling  water.  Those  who  have  seen  these  rapid  pencil  sketches 
dashed  off,  will  with  difficulty  be  persuaded,  at  all  events  will 
scarcely  understand,  how  Van  der  Neer  has  been  able  to  see  in  the 
course  of  the  night  and  fai  its  aspects  almost  as  much  variety  as 
Jo^ph  Yemet  in  day  effects — that  he  even  noted  the  different  houn 
of  the  night  so  distinctly,  that  on  examination  we  can  Teally  recog- 
nise them.  This  ii  indeed  what  hai  made  Van  der  Neer  a  painter 
of  the  very  first  order  of  merit  in  his  peculiar  way.  -    * 

The  stady  of  the  effeots  which  are  produced  at  night  by  lights 
and  shadows  has  introduced  into  painting  one  of  the  great  and 
successful  charms  of  poetry,  and  that  ia  mystery.     Certain  land- 
scapes which,  in  the  broad  daylight,  would  have  been  completely 
wanting  in  interest,  are  wrapped  at  night  in  fiuktastio  tints,  are 
elevated  to  lofty  proportions  by  the  way  in  which  the  shadows 
stand  and  fall,  and  are  idealised  beneath  the  influence  of  .those  pale 
•lights,  which,  no  longer  illumining  and  showing  the  ordinary  life  of 
-man,  make  the  earth  appear  more  tranquil  and  great,  and  water 
more  solemn  and  vast  in  its  effect.    What  a  picture  doei  Shak- 
'  Bpeare  give  us  of  moonlight ! 

. "  Hour  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  sofE  stillness,  and  the  night. 
Becomes  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica.    Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'sti 
But,  in  his  motion,  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  choiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Both  grosslj  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 
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We  all  Imow  the  effect  of  moonlight  scenes  upon  our  owz, ' 
vidaal  emotions.     If  in  the  sJteifce  of  the  country  we  suddci.  -  . 
cover  a  little  glimmer  of  light  from  the  window  of  a  hut ;  J  ; 
senlly,  behind  the  distant  trees  of  that  sleeping  landscape,  vt  {l. 
we  behold  a  cavalier  gliding  away  like  a  ghost,  bow  many  ti^ 
rise  within  us,  and  how  ready  are  we  to  cry — 

"  What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complet^Reel, 
Herisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous ;  and  we  fuoU  of  nature 
80  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souU  ?*' 

Saoh  a  piotnro,  and  such  a  snVijcct,  finds  us  prepared  tu ':«  ^ 
terrsted  and  attentive.  Why  does  that  lamp  bum  at  such  as 
Is  it  that  some  terrible  drama  is  being  prejiared ;  or  is 
sickness—  a  watching  mother,  a  babe  near  to  death  ?  No  22: 
what ;  we  an  interested.  And  then  why  is  that  man  jt^  -. 
along  as  If  afraid  to  be  seen  T  Imagination — which  would  hiVt  ^ 
quite  tranqtdl  had  tnoh  a  thing  been  noted  in  the  day— vl  cs  -t 
noon  is  up,  and  yet  ii  Is  not  night/'  for  <*  sunset  divides  ti.  -i 
with  her,**  is  moved  and  warmed  directly  there  appears  thai  Tt1 
mystery  whieh  always  attends  the  movements  of  nigiht.  AH  ^rJ 
to  become  greater,  to  be  poeUied  under  the  inflnoice  of  tU  b.o 
and  though  the  earth  is  still,  there  is  yet  sufficient  of  motiuc  &l]  j 
In  the  quickly  flying  douds,  reflected  on  the  surface  of  tht-  rt-?' 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  sea.  What  strange^  majestic,  and  -xns 
■pectaclei  do  we  sometimes  see  I  Sometimes  the  moon  adrah^ 
lurrounded  by  a  procession  of  light  fleeey  chmds,  whirh  -kur ; 
she  borders  them  with  a  luminous  fringe;  at  others,  le&\x:^ 
oourt  fkr  behind,  like  a  saddened  and  deserted  queen,  hht  ^-^ 
the  vast  plain  of  the  air  alone;  sometimes,  clearing  her  r.*.. 
sulphurous  disk  from  the  vapour  of  the  horison,  she  han^s  - 
time  suspended  over  a  dark  brown  mass,  until  by  degrees  b?  in 
forehead  is  quite  cleared  np,  and  she  stands  out  npon  the  £ni-^ 
whose  dark  asure  is  slightly  dashed  with  green. 

The  moon  has  ever  been  the  fisvourite  subject  of  poetn  u 
never  has  it  been  better  deecrihed  than  by  Milton  and  f^^. 
whose  words  have  suggested  many  a  brilliant  and  snccessfiil  jkri 
The  eresoent  moon  has  been  a  &vourite  phase,  because  it  pft»ci:< 
singular  appearance  in  the  sky.  Und^  fitvonrable  drcaiuEL£i 
the  whole  lunar  circlet  may  be  seen,  the  dark  part  appesr.:;. 
somewhat  smaller  dimensions,  in  proportion  to  the  illu^a'sas^ 
The  appearance  is  popularly  described  as  that  of  the  new  m 
with  the  old  one  in  her  arms.  It  arises  from  the  light  vt-i-  4 
from  the  earth  to  the  lunar  sur&oe  ;  hence  called  earihridse .  J 
^unit^re  cendrie  by  the  French,  or  ashy  light,  on  accDant  :! 
inferiority,  in  quantity  and  brightness,  to  that  which  I4  'l-^-i 
'reoeived  from  the  sun.  It  only  serves  to  raider  the  unealif^^-i 
portion  of  the. moon  very  £untly  visible  ;  and  the  dark  yan  r  | 
body  appears  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  crescent^  *^zi\ 
the  optical  illusion  which  the  presence  of  a  airo&g  light  a\£!s| 
that  of  apparently  augmenting  the  magnitude  of  objects.  z\ 
causes  contribute  to  render  the  dark  portion  of  the  Iubi:  ^ 
invisible  in  other  stages  of  her  progress:  the  increase 
directly-illuminated  part  diffusng  a  stronger  lights  which  j 
tionably  nullifies  that  which  is  reflected  from  the  earth  ;  ui 
actual  diminution  of  the  earth  itself.  When  the  moon  is  a 
to  us,  the  earth  is  about  full  to  her  ;  and,  oonaequently,  ni«!) 
is  then  transmitted  from  the  earth  than  in  other  dacnm 
which  has  the  effect  of  then  bringing  that  porticm  of  hrr  a. 
exposed  to  the  solar  rays  into  feeble  visibility.  The  e5ic: 
produced  when  the  moon  is  half  full,  owing  10  the  came, 
reason  stated,  being  less  influential. 

Aront  Van  der  Neer  did  not  live  In  a  land  whieh  m  rt 
much  suited  to  the  poetry  of  grand  effects.     Had  he  txtr-*- 
art  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  amid  the  aoddents  </  i 
field  presented  by  a  varied  style  of  landscape,  with  rui-yfi  - 
on  monntaiu'tops,  he  might  readily  have  found  landjieape^it 
accessible  to  the  majesty  of  night.     But  in  HoUaxwl,  lat  l 
dam,  Van  der  Neer  had  only  before  his  eyes  long  level  \  lali- 
lakes  surrounded  by  huts  on  a  level  with  the  water,  coirs-i 
and  a  lowering  sky.     Nevertheless,  to  this  flat  eouatn  •'- 
Neer  tuooeeded  in  giving  an  interest  qute  |w>etiQ»l,  wba  hi 
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i  moonliglits ;  and  with  no  otber  resource  than  clumps  of  trees, 
itched  roofe,  and  marshes,  he  had  the  art  to  produce  pictares 
11  of  charm  and  sentiment.  The  Dutch  easily  recognise  the 
Ugea  he  has  painted.  They  are  nearly  all  situated  between  the 
J  of  Amsterdam  and  that  of  Utrecht.  As  you  leare  the  borders 
the  sea  and  approach  Utrecht,  yoa  see,  it  is  true,  the  fertility  of 
i  country  mcrease,  the  canals  are  bordered  by  gardens,  which 
i  a  kind  w  framework  of  Terdve  for  them,  vegetation  is 
>re  abundant  and  more  lively,  the  trees  send  forth  more  vigorous 
)ota,  the  meadows  are  of  a  brighter  green,  and  the  trelliswork  of 
)  avenues  disappears  under  the  weight  of  foliage.  But  though 
Uire  becomes  brighter  here  to  the  eyes  of  the  traveller,  it  still 
ITS  to  the  painter  nothing  but  perspectives  without  life  and 
bhout  grandeur ;  and  it  required  all  the  genius  of  Arent  Van  der 
er  to  render  for  ever  celebrated  pictures  where  the  beauty  of  the 
del  is  so  litUe  compared  with  the  power  of  art.  One  of  the 
let  famons  is  that  which  is  called  **  The  Van  der  Neer  of  Zam- 
t2."  That  is  the  German  name  of  a  Dutch  family  called  Van  de 
itc,  for  a  long  time  naturalised  at  Cologne,  to  whom  the  picture 
louged.     It  passed  to  the  gallery  of  M.  de  Burtin,  who  has  given 

the  following  description  of  it^  which  is  worthy  of  being  read 
refully,  and  which  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  general  style  of 
,n  der  Neer. 

"  It  represents,**  Says  the  amateur,  **  the  village  of  Brambrugge, 
^versed  by  the  Yecht,  whose  limpid  and  transparent  waters  are 
rdercd  on  both  sides  by  houses  mixed  up  with  trees  as  &r  as 
euwcrsluys,  from  which  we  can  see  land  in  the  distance  far  away 

the  horiaon.  Amid  the  numerous  barks  which  ornament  the 
'er,  we  noUoe  two  sail-boats,  one  of  which  is  drawn  by  a  white 
rse,  the  driver  of  which  is  on  its  back;  the  other,  full  of 
ssougcr^,  is  stopped  near  a  wooden  bridge  over  a  piece  of  water 
tninunicating  between  the  vilhige  and  the  Yecht,  and  from  which 
e  men  gaze  at  the  boats.  Two  boats  are  placed  conspicuously  in 
)Qt,  one  with  fishermen  in  it,  the  other  with  a  peasant,  who  is 
frying  over  some  ozen.^  Several  trunks  of  trees  lying  on  the 
ound,  reeds  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  willows,  fish  reservoirs 
ider  the  bridge,  a  stcckade,  and  some  trees  which  hide  a  part  of 
e  church  and  houses  in  the  foreground,  add  beauty  to  this 
Imirable  composition,  in  which,  despite  the  shades  of  night, 
>thing  is  black,  nor  cold,  nor  dry,  as  in  many  other  works  of  this 
aster ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  evetything,  even  to  the  sky  itself, 

warm,  clear,  transparent,  soft,  harmonious,  and  of  a  channing 
tlvetty  hue.  Ths  water  reflects  everything  as  in  a  mirror,  and  the 
;iit  of  the  moon,  shed  upon  the  right  of  the  river,  produces  a  T^fj 
easing  and  piquant  contrast  to  the  derai-tint  of  the  left  side.*' 

This  description,  leaving  out  some  details,  is  applicable  to  many 
cturcs  by  Van  der  Neer.  These  landaeapes  have,  in  kntb,  a 
mily  likeness,  from  the  elements  of  which  they  are  oomposed* 
hey  are,  in  general,  sheets  of  sleeping  water  gently  rippled  hy  the 
ight  wind,  barks  which  serve  as  a  set^^off  in  the  foreground/and 
Ikges,  the  streets  of  whieli  are  pUnted  with  tieas,  their  tnuMjoU 
id  stump<id  masses  being  in  contrast  to  the  clearness  of  the  s^, 
hich  of  itself  makes  up  the  drama  of  the  picture.  Bat  if  there  is 
nno  monotony  in  the  way  in  which  Van  der  Neer  composes  his 
loonlights — we. mean  in  the  style  of  managing  the  lines,. of  distri-. 
titing  the  masses  of  light  and  shade,  and  of  arranging  the  different 
rounds — on  the  other  hand,  what  variety  in  there  in  the  tints, 
id  how  many  shades  delicately  observed,  distinguish  landscapes 
)  like  one  another  at  the  first  glance  I  Other  painters  have  repro- 
nc€d  the  same  effects,  while  varying  their  models.  Van  der  Neer, 
Ithout  scarcely  changing  his  models,  has  infinitely  varied  the 
Tccts  of  his  pencil,  or  rather  his  own  impressions.  Some  particular 
illage  floating  on  the  water,  with  its  moored  barks,  fishermen's 
ets  spread  out  in  the  foreground,  and  the  wretched  clothes  which 
re  drying  on  the  bush,  has  often  served  as  a  subject  for  the 
indsca2)e- painter.  But,  then,  the  village  has  been  studied  by  the 
rtist  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  different  hours  of  the 
ight.  Sometimes  the  whole  magic  of  his  effects  is  concentrated  in 
lie  west.  While  the  earth,  wrapped  in  deep  shadows,  is  yet 
nable  to  participate  in  the  light  which  is  rising  on  the  horizon, 
Dme  few  feeble  rays,  scarcely  visible,  escape  from  the  upper  part  of 
he  luminous  disk,  work  their  way  between  the  boughs  of  the 
rees  and  the  rustic  boats,  glide  over  the  surface  of  the  canal,  and 


break  in  sparkling  pearls  over  every  tiny  wave  raised  by  the  motion 
of  the  wind.  On  other  occasions,  having  attained  its  utmost  lieSght 
in  the  heavens,  the  moon  looks  down  upon  the  prairies,  the  woods, 
and  hamlets,  of  Van  der  Neer,  and  everywhere  spreading  its  blue 
glimmer,  forms  a  great  layer  of  light  over  a  similar  layer  of  gloom. 
Often  the  same  landscape  peeses  throuj^  all  the  degrees  of  twilight, 
and  appears  indistinct  and  fimtastic  at  that  hour  when,  in  the 
abaence  of  the  stars,  a  mysterious  veil  hangs  over  the  country,  and 
would  make  the  dawn  of  day  look  like  its  setting,  if  a  painter  like 
Van  der  Neer  did  not  know  how  to  seize  the  exact  shade  which 
separates  the  fresh  and  silvery  tones  of  morning  from  the  golden 
and  vigorous  tones  of  evening — shades  and  tints  which  can  be  more 
readily  recogmsed  in  his  pictures  than  in  the  engravings,  admirable 
as  they  are,  of  Jacques  Philippe  Lebas,  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
more  fully  by-and-by. 

Nature  is,  in  some  respects,  like  living  beings.  True  painters 
readily  represent  her  to  themselves  as  a  woman  with  passions^ 
radiant  joys,  sadnesses,  and  moments  of  calm  and  uneasiness* 
Sometimes  smiling  and  agitated,  tempestuous  and  serene,  she 
pleases,  by  her  rapidly-changing  capriceF,  those  who  really  love  her. 
Some  love  her  melancholy,  like  Euysdael ;  others  delight  in  her 
merry  moods,  like  Berj^hem.  Van  der  Neer,  while  yielding  to 
varied  impressions,  has  followed  the  bent  of  his  characteri  which 
impelled  him  to  seek  in  nature  only  the  variations  of  his  sadder 
moods*  Not  only  did  he  in  preference  choose  her  night-scenes> 
but  in  his  day-scenes  he  preferred  selecting  the  winter.  X)ften  to 
the  melancholy  of  his  moonlights  he  added  the  additional  painful 
excitement  of  night  fires.  His  finest  picture  of  this  kind — 
a  picture  which  has  made  him  illustrious — is  that  which  is  to  be 
seen  at  Copenhagen,  in  the  gallery  of  the  king,  representing  a  fire 
seen  from  the  gruid  canal  of  Amsterdam.  Nothing  more  solemn 
can  well  be  conceived.  Between  the  spectator  and  the  fire  are 
several  bridges  covered  by  people,  and  the  agitated  outline  of  the 
crowd  is  relieved  admirably  against  the  sinister  light  of  the  centre 
of  the  picture.  The  vague  colours,  the  uncertainty  of  the  distant 
masses,  the  indecision  of  forms — of  those,  at  all  events,  which  are  not 
relieved  with  vigour  upon  the  fire — ^and  the  depth  of  space — all  con- 
tribute to  make  the  picture  seem  larger  than  it  is  in  reality.  The 
houses  of  Amsterdam,  arranged  in  perspective  along  the  qnays,  and 
rendered  with  an  exactness  and  a  charm  which  are  qnite  worthy  of 
a  Van  der  Heyden,  give  the  idea  of  a  considerable  town,  so  that 
upon  a  small  canvas  the  picture  of  the  fire  appears  immense.  On 
this  occasion,  the  piunter  has  cautiously  refh^ped  from  attempting 
a  struggle  between  two  lights,  hj  oppcaiiig  »  oontrast  between  the 
vast  bUse  and  the  moon.  To  make  a  subUme  picture,  all  he  needs 
is  the  night  and  a  fire.  This  is,  then,  truly  ^e  finest  Tan  der 
Neer  which  ean  be  seen.  The  fire  effect  is  observeil  iweei  in  the 
town,  and  in  the  water  of  the  canal,  which  -ripples  and  shakes, 
lesembling  a  running  stream  of  hot  lava.  The  flames  sparkle, 
eradde,  and  produce  a  thousand  piquant  eftieii  on  the  windows  of 
the'  houses,  and  wherever  the  vMen  of  the  'Apte^l  jyilect  the 
sparks ;  but  all  these  brilliant  details  are  admirably  toned  down, 
and  the  ensemble  presents  a  spectacle  so  imposing,  so  dramatic,  of 
such  lugubrious  beauty,  so  fuU  of  life,  so  full  of  grandeur  and 
unity,  that  we  are  rarely  more  affected  by  any  production  in  the 
history  of  art. 

"  Fire,"  says  Valenciennes,*  **does  very  well  by  night|  when  its 
light  contrasts  with  that  of  the  moon  ;  but  what  is  essential  to 
produce  a  good  effect  is  to  paint  water  at  the  same  time.  Without 
water  a  landscape  is  dead,  especially  at  night.  Great  tranquil 
masses  admirably  bring  out  the  reflection  of  the  moon  and  that  of 
the  natural  or  accidental  fires  which  are  introduced  into  a  picture^ 
like  volcanic  eruptions,  torches,  and  burning  bousest  Neverthc-' 
less,  if  the  eruption  or  the  fire  is  too  great,  the  effect  of  the  moon 
will  disappear,  and  in  this  case  its  light  will  only  be  accessory  to 
the  light  of  the  fire  which  is  to  be  represented.  There  is  more 
charm  in  allowing  the  moonlight  to  predominate,  and  leaving  the 
fire  to  be  but  a  secondary  effect."' 

There  is  much  sense  in  these  reflections  ;    and  we  could  alinbsi 
&ncy  that  they  were  a  kind  of  criticism  on  some  works  by  Van 

*  "  Elements  de  Perspective  Pratique  k  Tusage  dcs  Artistes,*', 
with  advice  and  reflections  on  painting  and  landscape*    Paris,  1801  •' 
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dw  Neer,  if  Ui«  writer  bad  not  Bud  a  littls  beFoce  of  tbis 
eiodlent  and  aJmirBbte  landscape  puater — "Van  der  Keei  hu 
BctnM';  pdinled  anjtblDg  bat  moonlighU  )  and  tie  baa  Buccceded 
ID  rendering  them  nith  a  charm,  a  transparencj  of  tone  ind  colour, 
and  a  Tarmth  of  tini,  which  glee  as  great  delight.  His  vaten 
are  limpid  and  desp,  and  of  artoniahing  planimetr;.  In  Irulh,  ve 
beliere  *e  013  any  that  thia  painter  has  most  full;  sacceeded  in 
rendering  anch  eSecta  u  thiwe  to  nhich  wc  allude." 

A  man,  who  loved  notbiug  but  ailence  and  nigbt,  and  wlio 
delighted  in  painting  elegiei  of  tbe  moon,  and  who  preferred  the 
conntr;  when  ii  wne  corered  by  ice,  or  feebl;  lit  bj  poetic  glim- 
DuriDgl  of  light, — auch  a  mim,  we  as;,  most  haro  Lved  and  died 
obaenrc.  It  ir,  therelnre,  not  surpriaing  tbat  we  know  notbing  of 
bis  prirato  life,  of  bia  habits,  nor  of  how  ho  began  to  be  a  painter. 
Some  hare  thongbt  that  Albert  Cuyp  waa  hia  maater  ;  but  thia  ia 
■earceljr  likely,  if  we  recollect  tbat  Albert  Cujp  often  painted  in 
the  figuTM  of  Van  der  Ncer'a  landacapea.     It  is  very  unlikely  that 


and  which  bean  as  i(a  Utle,  "  The  life  and  Works  «^  Dntd  mi  \ 
Flemish  Painters,"  baa  Uttle  to  la;  of  Van  der  Neer.  "  Sone  tm^  \ 
wriCan  fix  tbe  date  of  hia  Urth,"  he  aaya,  "  in  1S1»  ;  otiien  ii 
1013  ;  and  that  of  hia  death  in  1683.  With  Dnber,*  ce  sn 
allow  tbat  the  time  at  which  Ue  flonrisbed  was  1660.  TbcA'  aaax 
writera,  Pilkingbia  and  othen,  fanqr  (bat  he  was  bom  al  Aano- 
dam.  It  ia  l^eymd  a  donbt  tbat  he  lired  for  a  long  lime  ia  iha 
at;— a  great  number  of  bia  landacapea,  obieBj  taken  by  mooaligliL 
representing  views  of  Titlagea  known  to  be  in  tbe  ncigbbonrimil 
of  Amsterdam,  and  between  that  city  and  ntrecbl.  We  find  aln, 
some  iimilar  views  by  lum  taken  at  annriae,  and  daring  tke  dti. 
But,  in  general,  his  paintings  are  moonlight  effects,  thia  Ixiag  U* 
style  in  wliicb  he  eicek,  and,  indeed,  in  whiiJi  be  haa  do  eqaL 
His  pictures  are  composed  of  villages  boilt  on  tbe  borden  of  \it 
water  and  near  river-banka,  where  tbe  mooB  ia  reflected  t*  Ac 
water,  and  the  scene  is  animated  by  ibipa,  boat',  1 
Ggnres.     His  skies  are  the  parts  in  which  be  tbowa  isoat  ai 


the  maater,  instead  of  taking  Ida  pupil  for  assistant  and  comrade, 
should  become  theassistant  of  tbe  pupil ;  that  is,  tliat  be  should  con- 
sent to  embellish — by  punting  in  the  accesaoriea — the  pictures  of  one 
of  Ilia  disciples.  However  this  may  be,  and  without  denying  that 
Albert  Cuyp  was  strictly  the  master  of  Van  der  Neer,  we  believe 
that  this  landscape  painter  was  aedaced  by  the  works  of  Elieimer, 
wbicli  hail  been  brought  into  Holland  by  a  gentleman  of  Utrecht, 
the  Connt  Palatine,  Henri  de  Qoudt ;  that  he  adopted  and  con- 
tinned  the  trodiuons  of  this  nnfortnnate  painter  ;  tbat,  in  fine,  the 
love  of  study,  and  a  posiiDnate  lore  of  natnre,  did  the  rest.  It  ia 
remarkable,  moreover,  that  the  Dnlcb  hiatorians,  living  in  tbe 
country  where  Van  der  Ncer  flourlabed,  and  writing  in  our  day, 
have  (bund  notbing  new  during  two  centuries  to  tell  ua  about  their 
conatryman.  Since  Houbraken,  wbd  assures  us  that  Amonid  Van 
der  Necr,  in  bis  youth,  was  major  in  tbe  boase  of  the  lords  Van 
Arkel,  we  mnat  accept  the  theory  that  no  new  fact  has  come  to 
light  relative  to  the  life  of  a  painter  ao  well  known  by  bia  works. 
In  fact,  U,  Imn^encll,  in  the  book  be  published  in  1S43,  in  Dutch, 


beauty.  Hia  winters  ore  also  admirable  and  excellent  represcDli' 
tions  of  nature.  Tbej  are  very  rich  in  compomtJon.  His  (oIquI!  v.  \ 
varied,  his  touch  easy  and  prompt  ;  and  in  all  his  pictnm  liui 
is  a  harmony  of  tone  which  encbanta.  In  former  times,  bit  jk- 
tares  were  found  in  abuodance  in  Holland ;  and  that  ia  wliil 
explains  wliy  bis  talcuU — less  common  thin  Us  pictorrs  — werenH 
appreciated  at  their  full  value.  Foreigners,  taking  advantagt  '•  | 
the  low  prices  at  wluoh  the  pictures  of  Van  der  Neer  were  «*i. 
have  not  failed  to  fill  tbeir  cabineta  with  Ibem,  and  hia  works  ii". 
now  become  exceedingly  mre  in  Holbuid.  They  are  now,  ikir 
fore,  Bold  for  very  high  pricea  when  they  appear  in  pnUif;  aJB.  , 
In  ]  825,  '  A  Winter,'  from  the  cabinet  of  U.  Vianken  van  LA:  | 
ren,  vaa  aold  for  £120  ;  it  ia  now  in  England,  in  the  poiiimiii-r-  '  I 
Ur.  Henry  Bcvan.  Bat  another  picture  by  the  same  oaiU.'.  | 
engraved  in  the  gallery  ol  Lneieu  Bonaparte,  onder  tbe  tiiit  :\ 


•  Authsr  of  "  Jfoliccs  on  Sngra 
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VuM  con  Pignre  ed  AnimBli '  (I^nduiftpe  with  Pignrea  and  Ani- 
,aL°t,  was  Bold  b;  public  auction  nt  London,  in  183T,  for  ;£80S." 

It  19  rather  surprwog  that  an  Amsterdam  nriter,  in  order 
I  trace  the  life  of  a  Dutch  painter,  ahould  be  redncol  to  repeat 
hat  has  been  nXi  abdal  him  bj  farwgn  «rit«n.  And  what 
oujd  have  been  the  valne  of  the  memorj  of  so  man;  great  painter*, 

the;  had  not  token  the  trouble  to  nuse  monnmeDta  to  tharaaelTea, 
id  nitten  their  own  Iiiltorj,  in  their  maaterpieeea  t 

Winter  and  ita  icy  pUunr,  and  ita  wd  and  drear;  amnaementa, 
«S3arilj  exait«d  the  attention  of  a  painter  vho  loved  nalnre  in 
'.!  meUncholy  moodi.  Bat  if  Von  der  Nier  is  inimitable  in  hia 
ra  and  hia  moonlights,  he  is  not  withoat  a  rival  when  he  repn- 
nta  fnneo  canals,  oovered  bj  sledges  ani  skalera  (p,  324).  He 
ty  Uicn  be  reaUilj  eonfiinnded  with  Isaac  Ostiwde,  his  oontemporary. 
>nie  naked  tr«es,  with  a  foliage  of  snow,  mills,  boali  fast  in  the  ice, 


and  making  it  fiiU  on  the  mt^eela  oi  the  picture  before  and  behind, 
and  on  the  mde,  a  littJe  more  faintly  than  in  the  representation  at 
daj  ;  "  in  order  tliat  it  may  be  taken  for  a  tme  moonlight,  and  not 
for  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  its  sndden 
touches  of  light  and  iti  sharp  ahodoirB,"  with  some  stan  shining  in 
nn  Biure  sky,  appearing  here  and  there  between  the  elands.  If  we 
were  to  follow  up  the  lessons  of  Urease,  the  moon  would  have  to 
be  supposed  ont  of  the  picture,  and  it  would  only  be  from  the  flat 
maBses,  the  decided  and  sharp  ontlinea  of  shadow,  and  the  full 
oolont  of  the  local  oolanra,  that  we  ahould  make  its  presence  felt  in 
the  sky,  without  exposiag  it  to  the  eye.  We  should  then  have  to 
weaken  the  refleaUous,  which  are  never  so  intense  by  the  cold  light 
of  the  moon's  rays  as  by  the  warm  beams  of  the  sun. 

If  beside  these  lessons  of  the  learned   professor,    we  place  a 
flue  night-scene  of  Van  der  Neer,  we  shall  see  how  difficult  it  is  to 


mond  (if  skalera  —some  timid  le.irners,  motionless  in  their  awk- 
inlneas,  while  others,  lannched  ojt  like  aiTOWS,  cut  the  frozen 
:rror  in  straight  lines,  or  tarn  in  elegant  and  spiral  curves  on  one 
it.  51iic!i  are  nearly  all  his  winters;  and,  if  thoae  oF  Amould 
teiiible  these  of  Isaac,  it  is  because  the  two  masters,  in  their 
rfect  nairtti,  both  resemble  nature. 

It  ie  oorifns  here  to  make  a  comparison— and  perhaps  we  shall 
vet  find  a  better  occa-ion  fur  so  duing— between  the  academic 
eoept»  of  a  profesaor  and  the  examples  furnished  by  an  artist 
lO  alluivs  himself  simply  to  be  guided  by  a  sentiment  of  art. 
rani  [)e  lairesae,  in  hii  "  Grand  Livre  des  Peintree,"  declares, 
\t  if  lie  had  to  paint  a  moonlight,  he  would  not  conceive  thst  he 
|>nrt«d  from  truth  by  following  the  principles  which  he  has 
licntf  i  in  his  representations  of  the  sun;  that  is  to  say,  never 
.T-iducing  into  a  picture  the  luminary  itself,  bat  Ool;  its  light; 


establish  absolute  rules  in  paintjng.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  it  has 
occurred  to  Van  der  Neer  to  hide  the  moon  behind  a  clump  of  trees; 
but  then  we  must  aa;  its  effects  deceive  us  ;  there,  where  he  has 
eudeuvoured  to  render  a  bright  night,  we  Atncy  we  see  twilight 
spreading  over  the  earth  after  the  setting  of  the  sun.  And  notbing 
can  possibly  be  more  uof^vonrable  to  the  farce  of  the  impieasian 
than  this  unoertainty  in  which  we  are  left,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  we  observe.  Whatever  Idiresee  may  say  about  its 
being  more  important  to  light  np  a  picture  than  to  bring  in  a 
lominoua  body,  the  first  duty  of  the  painter  is  to  produce  a  lively 
and  effective  impreasion,  and  tliat  it  ma;  be  lively,  it  must  be  otu, 
that  is  to  say,  there  must  exiet  in  our  minds  no  uncertainty,  na 
iudecbioD  about  the  nature  of  the  object  represented,  unless  the 
vognenesa  of  tlie  scene  is  the  intention,  the  poetry,  as  it  were,  of 
the  picture,  as  is  often  the  ease  with  those  of  Kemhrandt,     When 
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viewing  a  landscape  like  those  of  Van  der  Neer,  the  spectator 
vfho  is  not  able  to  say  whether  he  is  gazing  at  the  dawn  or  at 
twilight,  whether  it  is  the  sun  which  has  just  finished  shining, 
or  the  moan  which  is  just  beginning  to  shine,  must  be  ai<() 
unable  to  feel  the  proper  emotions  which  the  painter  intended  lie 
should  experience.  Besides,  what  becomes  of  the  scene  if  the 
principal  actor  is  left  out  I  If  the  star  is  not  introduced  into  the 
picture,  the  artist  l(raes  all  those  resources  which  he  can  derive 
from  th3  arrangement  of  the  sky,  when  the  moon  plays  the  first 
part  in  it.  For  it  is  to  the  firmament  tliat  the  attention  is  first 
drawn  in  pictures  of  the  night.  There  the  drama  of  light  is  going 
on,  and  there  is  seen  the  moyement  of  the  clouds  which  appeal' 
to  carry  on  the  life  of  the  earth  that  sleeps. 

'*I  shonld  like,"  adds  Luirusise,  *Ho  render  the  lights  more 
strong  and  the  c  jlours  redder  and  yellower,  to  use  torches,  burning 
piles  of  wood,  sicrifice ',  and  other  artificial  lights,  the  shadows  of 
which  would  be  less  defined  than  thos3  of  the  mooa.  This,  accord- 
ing  to  my  view  of  things,  would  produce  a  very  great  effect,  priuci- 
pilly  if  these  accidental  lights  wore  placed  in  obscure  orner/. 
Bit  we  must,  above  all,  take  care  t.)  throw  over  the  v.hole  more 
obscurity  than  light,  and  to  introduce  0)l)nrs  brighter  than 
the  sky." 

To  these  observations  of  the  learned  professor,  we  prefer  the 
simple  piece  of  advice — to  follow  in  all  things  the  prinoiplea  of 
unity.  We  may,  doubtlesSi  I'emain  faithful  to  this  principle,  even 
if  we  introduce  into  a  moonlight  tho  fires  of  fishermen,  the  gfaie 
of  torches,  or  any  other  artificial  light,  so  that  it  be  secondary  and 
really  subordinate,  as  \a  the  case  in  many  f)f  the  night  effects  of 
Joseph  Vernst.  But  Van  der  Neer  appears  to  us  more  expressive 
and  more  imposing,  when,  suppressing  the  contrasts  which  woul  1 
attracts  the  eye  or  occupy  the  mind,  he  brings  down  to  us,  in  all 
their  unity,  the  grand  impressions  produced  by  the  spectacle  of 
nature  in  the  solemn  hours  of  silence  and  of  night. 

There  is  in  the  feeling  of  melancholy  a  sweetness  which  appears, 
from  their  own  confession,  to  have  remained  a  long  time  unknown 
to  the  French.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  breath  of  the 
North  has  wafted  to  them  its  vague  and  romantic  emotions.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  pictures  of  Buysdacl  and  of  Van  der  Neer 
were  never  more  highly  appreciated,  or  better  understood  there, 
than  they  are  now.  Alfred  Michiels  thus  speaks  of  them  : — 
''What  dreams,  what  wandering  thoughts,  rise  in  the  mind  when 
gazing  on  the  canvas  of  Van  der  Neer.  Above  all,  this  painter 
lovo3  the  moonlight,  and  pictures  it  to  us  with  magic  ability.  A 
slow,  winding  river  flows  through  the  picture.  Tufts  of  reeds 
stick  up  along  the  banks;  some  buildings  rise  a*  little  farther  off, 
and  behind  the  huts  we  see  the  dentated  line  of  the  f  jrest  tops.  The 
melancholy  star  silvers  the  surface  of  the  wave  ;  a  brilliant  train 
divides  it ;  a  pale  light  is  reflected  into  the  smallesb  creeks,  now 
coating  them  with  a  light  glazing  of  illuininatlon,  now  giving  them 
a  frame  of  white.  The  clouds  which  surround  the  radiant  orb  are 
touched  by  different  shades,  and  a  dim,  religious  light  falls  over 
the  darkness.  The  queen  of  night  is  the  centre  and  the  divinity  ot 
this  obscure  world,  the  forms  of  which  would  disappear  without 
her.  The  genius  of  (Joethe  could  not  have  invented  anything 
better." 

At  the  time  when  Van  der  Neer  painted  his  silent  and  noc- 
tumal  landscapes,  nobody  in  France  would  have  thought  of  dis- 
covering any  sentiment  which  might  have  moved  the  heart  of  the 
painter  in  his  productions  —nobody  would  have  written  such  a 
page.  These  poetic  ideas  were  beyond  the  intelligence  of  the  rude, 
profligate,  and  warlike  men  of  those  days.  They  were  gross  and 
material  in  everything.  They  knew  nothing  of  what  old  Montaigne 
so  quaintly  says,  that  to  translate  is  to  spoil :  *' J'imagine  qu'il  y 
a  quelque  umbre  de  friandise  et  delicatesae  au  glron  mesme  de 
la  melaneholie  !"* 

Bryan  says:  "Some  place  his  birth  in  1613,  and  it  was  said 
that  he  was  living  in  1691.  The  picture  by  Van  der  Neer  and 
Cuyp,  in  the  National  Gallery,  was  offered  fir  sale  in  Lucicn 
Bonaparte's  collection,  and  bought  in  at  360  guineas ;  at  Erard's 
sale,  at  Paris,  it  was  purchased  by  Lord  Farnborough  for  more  than 

♦  *'  I  fancy  there  is  some  shade  of  daintiness  and  delicacy  beside. 
the  fireside  of  melancholy  itself." 


double  that  sum,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  nation.**  The  >«c' 
wi'iter  gives  an  account  of  a  son,  Eglon  Hendriek  Van  der  Ne^^r.  ^-r. 
in  Amsterdam  in  1643,  who  received  his  firnt  instruction  fv/ti  i 
father ;  but  his  taste  leading  him  to  a  different  branch  of  tic  ^r 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Jacob  Van  Loo,  a  painter  <jf  Li^itir 
and  portraits  at  Amsterdam.  When  he  was  twenty  years  of  s^t  • 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  four  years  and  painted  some  aaa.' 
portraits  and  domestic  subjects,  which  are  generally  admired.  *% 
his  return  to  Holland,  he  attempted  some  historical  and  fkbol  •. 
subjects,  which  have  little  to  recommend  them  but  deUcae?  - 
colour  and  careful  finishing.  He  was  more  snooessfiil  in  his  pkn-jr.v 
of  conversation  and  gallant  subjects,  which  are  tastefully  ccaara^ 
and  carefully  drawn,  in  whioh  he  appears  to  have  imitattfl  ;l£ 
style  of  Terburg  and  Netscher.  His  pictures  of  this  deseripti^n  %r 
justly  held  in  high  estimation ;  they  are  very  highly  finish&i  koL 
though  less  mellow  and  harmonious  than  those  of  Metn  aij 
Mi6ris,  they  are  well  coloured  and  touched  with  great  deliea^. 

Pictures  by  Van  der  Neer  are  very  rare,  and  this  neoe&ar> 
adds  to  their  value.  .  Still  there  are  some  found  in  almost  evcri 
museum  in  Europe,  and  in  most  of  the  celebrated  private  OQlieah-L:{ 
of  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

The  Louvre  only  possesses  two  pictures  by  this  master : — 

1.  '*A  Border  of  a  Canal  in  Holland."  This  is  an  eveti:: 
effect.  On  the  right  are  tht'ee  cows,  of  which  two  are  lying  tl  -r 
near  a  boat ;  to  the  left  is  a  row  of  trees  and  houses  aluL^  \hf 
canal.  lu  the  foreground  ii  a  man  leaning  on  same  wooden  |Alii.'v 
Further  off,  we  see  a  man  impelling  a  boat  along  with  a  p>le.  «:^, 
amang  the  houses,  the  spire  of  a  church.  We  read  on  a  ph^k : 
the  right  the  monogram  of  the  artist,  Av.  DV.  The  animaK  »* 
the  catalogue,  are  ascribed  to  Albert  Cuyp. 

2.  *' A  Village  on  the  Koad-side."  To  the  right  are  hoiiA:i<-~ 
the  borders  of  a  canal,  and  in  the  foreground  we  see  the  redet'U- 
of  the  moon  and  some  ducks;  on  tho  road  are  some  &]len  tr^. :. 
dog,  and  some  figures ;  further  on,  a  peasant,  and  a  cavalier  % 
lowed  by  a  fbotman.  To  the  left  are  trees  and  houses,  sarroosd- 
by  an  open  fenc^.  At  the  foot  of  a  tree  is  the  moaogram  of  u- 
painter,  av.  dker.  This  picture  was  bought  for  the  Louvre  at  t^- 
sale  of  M.  de  Monay,  the  24th  May,  1852,  for  £270. 

Dresden  Museum.  Three  Van  der  Keers : — 1.  A  litUe  U£i' 
scape,  representing  some  buildings  on  a  lake.  It  is  paint«d  i 
wood.  2.  A  Dutch  landscape.  The  day  is  fiftUlng ;  it  is  alna^^i 
moonlight.  A  river,  the  banks  of  which  are  bordered  by  trees  &i  I 
buildings,  cuts  the  csuntry  in  two.  In  the  distanoe,  a  large  to«t 
8.  The  fellow  to  this.  A  plaia,  water,  barks,  clouds,  very  &i 
mirably  executed.  The  whole  makes  a  magical  moonlight  efft-n 
Both  these  are  also  on  wood. 

Pinacothck  Museum  of  Munich.  A  fine  large  picture,  represeri:- 
ing  a  lake  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  the  trees  of  which  are  refltc:iri 
in  the  water.  This  picture  proves  that  the  most  celebrated  i 
moonlight  painters  was  equally  able  to  paint  nattuie  hy  daylight. 

Belvidere  Gallery  at  Vienna.  "  A  Moonlight."  We  see  a  b«sL 
tiful  garden  and  a  building  on  the  banks  of  a  rirer  cnt  by  dykcf. 
In  the  distance  \a  a  town,  near  which  some  ships  have  esr. 
anchor. 

In  the  Copenhagen  Gallery  is  "The  Fire,"  to  which  we  hsr? 
already  alluded. 

Ducal  Gallery  of  Gotha.  There  arc  here  six  pictures  by  Van  ^U 
Neer.  In  this  number  is  one  with  the  monogram  of  the  artist,  .u. . 
the  date  1643.  This  is  also  a  moonlight.  On  the  foregroand  l>  . 
river,  with  a  bridge.  The  second  is  a  country  site,  lit  up  hj  it 
light  of  the  setting  sun.  Of  the  four  other  pictures,  the  majori;,- 
are  night  effects,  with  the  monogram  M,  composed  of  the  letwr^ 
A  v.  DN.  interwoven. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  possesses  a  fine  Van  der  Neer.  It  n?f  rv- 
scnts,  as  usual,  the  borders  of  a  canal  in  Holland,  with  a  Di.i:l:t 
effect.  We  see  a  carriage  and  horses ;  to  the  right,  a  (Adt^u  i^ar- 
rounded  by  trees ;  in  the  background,  a  city. 

Bridgewater  Gallery,  l»elonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ellcamere.  1.  *  A 
Dutch  View  by  Moonlight."  2.  *'  A  Dutch  Village  and  XeighSvar- 
hood  by  Moonlight." 

There  are  no  Van  der  Neers,  or  were  not  recently,  in  citLcr  tl- 
collection  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  is  so  rich  in  Dutch  mafter^  >> 
the  first  class,  or  in  the  Groavenor  Gallery,  or  in  the  poasessi.^ 
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of  tJic  Earl  of  Westminster,  or  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  or  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland. 

A  picture  by  Van  der  Neer,  representing  a  winter  scene,"  was  in 
Mr.  H.  Beckford's  gallery  in  London.  M.  Waagen  speaks  of  it  in 
ills  book  en  the  arts  of  England  as  a  prodigy  of  truth  and  trans- 
parency. 

Goettingen  (Jallery,  belonging  to  the  famous  university  of  that 
name,  ha^  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  this  painter :  it  is  **  A  Fire." 

In  the  famous  collection  of  pictures  of  Winckler,  of  Leipsic,  sold 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  century,  tliere  was  a  "  Winter" 
and  two  "Moonlights." 

The  pictures  of  Van  der  Neer,  being  all  principal  i)icturc8  aiming 
lit  effect,  have  been  engraved,  and  by  the  best  masters,  in  the  land- 
Kajie  style.  We  find  the  list  of  engravings  of  this  master  in  tlie 
»tal'>gue  of  the  celebrated  Winckler  Cabinet,  the  sale  of  which  took 
phce  at  Leipsic  in  1801. 

The  prices  of  Van  der  Neer's  pictures  have  been  variously  esti- 
mated : — 

Sale  de  la  Roque,  1745.  *'  Landscape"  painted  on  wood,  repre- 
senting a  setting  sun,  the  edge  sculptured  and  gilded,  £5. 

Lebrun  Sale,.  1806.  **  A  Moonlight,  with  a  River,"  on  which  are 
two  boats.  To  the  right  a  fisherman's  bark ;  the  men  drawing 
their  nets.  This  picture  was  sold — it  is  scarcely  credible — for  £2. 
At  the  same  sale,  "A  Landscape"  by  Monchesoa,  the  figures  by 
Adrian  Van  der  Veldc,  was  sold  for  £8  2s. 

^  Cambry  Sale,  1810.     *'  A  Dutch  Site,"  with  the  perspective  of  a 
village  to  the  lelt,  and  a  river  on  the  opposite  sitle,  £9. 

Erard  Sale,  1832.  **  Landscape  by  Moonlight."  A  marshy 
plain,  with  dwelling-houses  to  the  left ;  on  the  right  trees.  A 
little  enclosure,  several  roads,  many  trees,  posts,  a  river,  etc., 
£230. 

Sale  of  Count  C ,  at  Antwerp,  1842.      *' Skaters  on  the 

Amstel,"  £200. 

Cardinal  Fesch'a  Sale,  1845.  A  large  *•  River,"  with  a  bark  on 
It ;  several  fishing-boats,  a  fine  open  country  ;  some  beautiful  bouses 
peeping  through  trees."  On  the  foreground,  three  persons  iu  a  lane ; 
the  mcoa,  a  lovely  sky,  cbuda  exquisitely  painted.  400  scudi 
Uilout  £100). 

Same  sale.  A  "Winter."  There  are  about  a  hundred  figures 
skating  on  the  icy  river,  beyond  which  is  a  large  town  with  it« 
steeple.**,  occupying  a  CDUsiderable  space  of  ground.  All  the  different 
features  of  suoh  a  land^jcape  admirably  rendered.  A  p3or  man 
with  a  log.    \£41. 

Sale  of  William  II.,  King  of  Holland,  1850.  *'A  Landscape," 
(Datch)  as  usual,  with  a  canal,  moonlight,  boats,  and  figures.  A 
fine  night  effect.     1000  florins. 

Montcalm  Sale.     *' Moonlight."     £360. 
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JACQUES    PHILIPPE    LEBAS. 

We  have  already  alluded,  in  our  biography  of  Van  der  Neer,  to  this 
oniinent  man.  A  sketch  of  his  life  will  be  interesting— the  more, 
that  it  was  considerably  chequered  by  events  of  an  amusing  cha- 
racter. Son  of  a  mattrc-ptiTaqu'ury  or  hairdresser,  Ijebas  was 
bora  in  Paris,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1707.  His  mother,  having 
became  a  widow,  had  no  resource  but  the  interest  of  the  sum 
derived  from  the  sale  of  her  husband's  busines.s,  which  brought  her 
iu  about  six  pounds  sterling  a  year.  On  this,  it  will  be  readily 
understood,  she  could  scarcely  exist  with  her  child.  Certainly,  she 
could  not  send  him  to  school.  All  the  education  he  had,  was  sim- 
l)ly  learning  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  Lebas  often,  in  after- 
life, would  express  his  gratitude  to  the  merchants  and  artisans  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  whose  signs  and  names  over  their  doors  had  been 
his  first  spelling-books.  The  mother  of  Lebas,  seeing  that  he  had 
a  natural  aptitude  for  drawing,  placed  him  with  an  architectural- 
engraver,  named  Herisset,  of  very  ordinary  talents.  For  a  young 
apprentice,  full  of  fire  and  hot  blood,  this  cold,  geometrical  work 


was  very  unsuitable.  Fortunately,  Lebas  having  one  day  met  with 
some  engravings  by  Gerard  Audran,  M'as  at  once  struck  with  the 
true  character  of  his  own  genius.  He  seemed  to  foresee  his  des- 
tiny ;  and,  despite  the  ardour  of  his  tempeiament,  he  resolved  to 
acquire  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  an  engraver — the  first  of 
which,  undoubtedly,  is  patience.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  his 
mother  took  him  to  an  old -clothes  man,  and  dressed  him  from  head 
to  foot,  before  launching  him  upon  the  world.  But  how  was  he  to 
make  himself  known  ?  and  how  to  get  work  without  being  a  little 
known  ?  This  is  the  eternal  circle  in  which  the  early  genius  frc's 
and  fumes.  People  will  nat  employ  him  because  he  is  not  known  j 
and  yet  all  must  be  tned  before  they  gain  renown.  Poor  Jacques 
Philippe  had  no  credit,  no  protector — unless  we  regard  his  indefa- 
tigable activity,  and  his  ambition  to  be  one  day  a  celebrated  jirtist, 
and  iht  feeling  within  him  that  he  is  destined  to  be  so,  as  bis 
safeguard  and  impulse  to  that  arduous  exertion,  which  was  hia 
characteristic  thrimgh  life. 

In  these  days  flourished  the  Drevets,  the  Cars,  the  Dupius,  the 
Ducanges,  and  the  Cochins.  The  eighteenth  century  was  a  fine  time 
for  engraving.  Everybody  was  trying  to  beat  others  in  bringing 
out  splendid  publications  adorned  by  plates — scries  of  portraits, 
books  of  art,  of  science,  and  books  of  travels  —illustrated  in  a  very 
magnificent  style.  The  richer  nobility  who  possessed  picture?, 
began  to  engrave  them — some  to  give  more  value  to  their  collec- 
tions—most of  them  to  encourage  artists,  who  wex-e  then,  with  lite- 
rary, learned  men,  and  philosophers,  at  the  head  of  French  society. 
Lebas  had  a  few  plates  to  execute  for  the  Crozat  gallery.  The 
first  was  **The  Preaohing  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  which  was 
executed  in  the  broad,  vigorous,  and  admirable  manner  of  Gerard 
Audran,  by  whom  tl.o  youth  had  been  so  marvellously  struck. 
*' Roman  Charity,"  after  Noel  Nicolas  Coy  pel,  and  an  engraving 
after  Paul  Veronese,  completed  his  lUhuts,  He  w&s  not  as  yet  a 
master  in  style,  and  yet  his  ** Roman  Charity"  is  engraved  in  a 
good  and  striking  way,  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The 
work  wris  execuleil  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  that  lightness  of  tint  which  leaves  the  distant  figures  on 
their  proper  feround  and  which  it  is  diflBcuU  to  attiiin  to  with  an 
instrument  fo  precise  as  the  buiin.  Coypel  was  so  delighted  \\  itii 
his  engraver,  that  he  insisted  on  Crozat*s  giving  him  double  the 
price  agreed  on> 

Jacquc3  Philippe  Lebas  was  of  a  warm,  passionate,  impetnous, 
aad  singularly  impulsive  nature.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  ho 
thought  of  getting  married  ;  and  one  day,  walking  in  the  street, 
saddenly  saw  a  woman  of  majestic  mien  and  with  a  very  charming 
face.  He  was  struck  by  her,  admired  her,  followed  her,  reached 
her  home,  proposed,  was  accepted,  and  married  at  once.  It  was 
only  on  inquiry  that  he  found  she  was  poor— far  poorer  than  him- 
self. This  young  woman's  name  was  Elisabeth  Duret.  Her 
marriage  with  Lebas  was  a  very  happy  one,  though  the  serenity  of 
their  sky  was  troubled  by  a  few  clouds ;  one  of  which  was  that 
they  had  no  children.  *'  When  I  married,"  Lebas  would  often 
say,  **  I  acted  exactly  like  a  young  man  without  thought.  I  gave 
my  wife  lace,  diamonds,  and  fine  dresses.  The  day  after  my 
marriage  I  had  no  more  money.  This  made  me  serious.  Without 
saying  anything,  I  took  the  diamonds  and  lace  in  my  hat-box  out 
into  the  street  and  sold  all.  Wlien  I  came  back,  I  showed  the 
money  to  my  wife,  and  said,  *  My  dear  (ma  bonne  amiej,  1 
have  solil  all  your  finery,  but  I  have  got  money.  I  am  going  to 
spend  it  in  copper  plates.  Be  patient,  keep  up  my  courage.  I  ask 
nothing  but  the  time  to  finish  a  few  plates  and  bring  them  out, 
and  I  promise  to  give  you  back  with  interest  what  I  have  taken 
from  you  to-day,  without  your  having  had  the  time  to  enjoy  it.* 
I  kept  my  word.  I  shut  myself  up.  I  fagged  away  at  the  copper 
ffaipioch^  le  cuivref).  Madame  Lebas  attended  to  her  household 
affairs,  and  swept  her  own  staircase.  In  a  short  time  1  found 
myself  in  a  position  not  only  to  give  her  back  what  I  had  taken 
from  her,  but  to  be  useful  to  her  in  every  way,  and  procure  for  her 
all  the  luxuries  of  life." 

To  acquire  the  fortune  which  he  desired  to  make  for  the  sake  of 
his  wife  and  his  mother,  Lebas  hit  upon  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
business  as  an  engraver — becoming  a  dealer,  in  fact.  This  required 
considerable  ciipital,  and  compelled  him  to  open  a  school.  He 
collected  all  the  young  artists  in  whom  he  saw  any  signs  of  talent. 
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With  an  infinit;  of  tact  and  jadgnwnt  he  looo  uw  vhkt  each  one 
of  his  pupils  was  Gt  for.  He  smptoTed  them  all,  och  in  lis 
pecnlitr  way,  uitl  the  best  results  ensQeil.  He  vu  on  eieellent 
muter  of  >  ichao).  He  eocouraged  eome  bj  alcodj  sod  vell- 
direeted  ptwae,  othen  bjr  iroDiial  Uadstiao,  beiDg  s  great  miater 
io  the  art  of  flatter;  and  joliiig.  If  a  joung  man  ehoired  aoj 
dgna  of  being  pleued  with  himself,  Lebae  complimeiited  hLm, 
embntord  him  warmly,  and  sent  him  aira;  oTerwhdmed  with 
delight,  Dnlil  the  mament  when  his  comradea  explained  the  true 
character  of  the  perfidioua  flatter;  of  Lebaa.  No  pupil  erer  alloired 
Lsboa  tu  embrace  him  twice.  The  Bchool  wae  large  and  veil 
attended.  There  were  outdoor  acbolara  and  boarders,  that  is, 
pupils  whom  Lebas  fed,  lodged,  aud  taught  gratuitoualj ;  the;, 
howeTer,  giiing  him  their  time.  While  amusiug  the  ckss  by  hia 
fuQ  and  humour,  he  also  set  them  an  example  of  nnwesiied 
Activity,  worked  every  day  until  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  eveuing, 


the  name  of  the  master,  and  the  oioal  address  i>f  Uie  dtui 
"A  Parii,  cha  M.  Lehai,  Ra-.dtla  Barpt,  Maitrm  dt  foftiuia 
i  la  Roit  Rouge."     "  Lebas,"  says  Watelet,   "  qaik  rta 
that  the  number  of  connoiwenls  ia  very  gmall,  thoughi  Unt  ^ 
arttat  whose  name  ia  aflenest  aeen  in  print  ia  the  beat,  and  the  rn 
tation  he  acquired  proved  that  be  was  eoireet.     But  it  icKilii  lur, 
been  more  solid  had  he  acknowledged  only  those  p:e(vi  irbrl ),. 
engraTsd  himself,  or,  at  al  I  erents,  which  he  had  tonchid  up  i^ 
his  beat  pnpils,"    It  mnrt  be  allowed,  however,  that  hli  pr^i 
and  delightful  touch  gave  life,  movement,  and  grace  la  nti 
worst  productions  of  his  pupils.      At  all  erenta,  loeh  it  Iht  »pi 
of  good  judges,  and  especially  of  Watelet. 

In  art,  sa  in  evecything  eUe,  reputation  brings  money,  JUduE 
LebiB  saw  the  prediction  of  her  husband  verified.  Opoltsn  ftH 
Dp>n  the  house  eammenoed  nnder  anch  hamble  anqicaL  Bti 
Lebu,  a  true  artist,  natarally  diainterated  and  generuui,  gt 


without  ever  leaving  off  those  merry  charaeteristica  of  mind  and 
language,  which  were  the  moat  marked  features  of  hia  chiraclec. 

Assisted  by  so  many  arms,  the  impatient  engraver  was  able  to 
andertako  and  carry  out  many  very  viat  operationa,  such  as 
"  The  Bnini  and  UanDmenta  of  Greeoe,"  with  the  text  of  Lenn ; 
the  large  views  of  Flanders  after  Tenien  ;  the  battlea  and  camps  of 
the  Emperor  of  China ;  the  festivals,  rejoicing;,  and  illuminations 
of  the  city  of  Havre,  at  the  time  of  the  viut  which  Louis  XT. 
paid  to  it ;  the  vignettes  for  the  Paris  breviary  ;  and  other  aeries 
oi  engravings,  some  of  whicli,  it  mast  be  said,  seemed  rather 
publishers'  specnlatiana  than  works  of  art.  These  speculations 
succeeded.  Lebos  soon  saw  himself  at  tiic  Iieod  of  an  extensive 
house,  which  had  connexions  and  correspondents  1.II  over  Europe. 
Tlie  eugnving  trade  was  inundated  by  pictures  bearing  the  Dome 
of  Lebas.  Landscapes  and  historical  subjects,  geographical  charts, 
subjects  fror.1  nntnnt!  bistary,  fire-workl  and  public  festivab, 
tbcai  ■•  1  Jecoratio^!',  vignettes,  frontiipieces  and  tail-pieces  for 
HiLi,  iill  :u:iiins  ujt  uf  tl:c  uu:ncrijus  Kho-.I  it  Lclas,  and  bearing 


fortnue  without  precaution,  without  care,  aud  wilbont  orHcr.  :• 
many  men  di  who  have  no  children,  and  who  believe  thcmflii! 
beyond  the  reach  of  want.  Too  witty,  too  impolmve  to  leoiK  t 
bnsinesj  man,  LebM,  if  he  sold  a  pjctore  on  credit,  took  a  n>lc  1 
it  on  a  stray  pie«e  of  paper,  whielt  he  was  *ut«  to  lose  bcfon  ik 
day  wM  over.  If  he  accepted  a  bill,  he  never  thought  of  ntfri: 
it  in  a  bnok,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  b^g  startled  b;  ttu  ^Billn 
presentation  of  the  forgotten  document.  One  day,  when,  as  ii<ul 
he  had  been  surprised  by  one  of  these  bills,  he  aaked  the  bei.i;i 
give  him  till  the  next  day.  The  creditor  replied  by  a  llirtati'fr:.- 
lesting  the  bill.  Lebas  rose  In  a  towering  passion,  seiihi  li.' 
creditor,  put  Iiim  down  by  main  Force  b  an  ttrm-chair,  locked  i^ 
in  the  room,  and  rushed  out  in  slippers  and  drestdng-govg.  ri 
balf-an-hour  he  returned,  having  borrowed  the  money  of  a  ftia! 

The  liberality  of  Lebas  was  inexbnuatible,  and  ofsumrd  i^r  ^ 
delicate  forma.     His  generosity  was  shown  pArticolarly  |.i^- 
Having  one  day  called  Io  seen  landscape-jiainter  of  somereiiou 
named  Locruii,  he  [unnd  him  ill  and  short  of  money.    Vi.-.-i    . 
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UbBB  rose  Mid  went  »w»y,  letonung,  bowerer,  sftei  m  short  p«riod, 
noder  pretence  of  hsTiiis  lort  somethiDg.  He  looked  aboat  >  long 
time  fur  the  uticle,  utd  look  the  opporlnaitj  of  patting  dowD  ft 
-wrket  of  louis.  Lieroii  h«Fing  reooTered,  went  round  to  Lebw, 
md  spoke  to  hiin  of  hU  mooej  debt,  sod  especiallj  of  hit  debt  of 
;ntitude. 

"  I  don't  TMlly  know  «li>t  yon  ine«n,"  aiud  LebM  qiuell;,  ud 
'hanged  the  oonrenMioii. 

After  h&ving  pnlliihed  bJa  "ffoAsof  llercj,"  "  The  TrodigBl 
ion,"  "The  Chemiat,"  "The  Black  Pudding  M&ker,"  uid.atlier 
itbjecta  Cnim  Tenien,  which  ue  raill;  miuterpieoM  of  the  CDgnTtr'a 
lit,  Lebas  wftBeompellsd,  uhehinuelfralatas,  to  give  up  the  muiner 
•(  Audnm — Uut  beaatiful  uid  warm  manner  whkh  ghowed  even 
1  of  iminting — to  create  one  more  eipadidoDa  and 
the  taste  of  the  pnblic.     Thii  • 


like  the  pencil  in  the  hand*  oi  one  dnwiog.     Fiee  from  all  the 

ckprioei,  which,  in  the  tdtjng  of  aqaafbrtis,  mt^  defeat  more  or  lesi 
the  intention  of  tlie  artist,  the  dry  point,  bj  iti  moTcm^nt,  ite  sup- 
plenesa,  ita  shadei  tif  bghtueae  or  eneigj,  peifectlj  eipreuei  the 
vili  of  the  engi^Tet — hb  way  of  comprehending  and  feetiog — his 
iadiriJuality,  in  fact.  Wielded  by  Lebas,  the  ahiirp  graving  tool 
has  done  woadai.  It  lias  pmlaced  uneipecled  reaulta — inflexions 
iiill  uf  elegance  and  grace,  and,  to  use  a  itnng  word,  full  of  wit. 
This  stjle,  of  which  he  was  almost  the  inventor,  Leboa  maile  usu 
of  with  suoceas  in  liia  agteeabie  pictarea  after  the  Flemiab,  Ciitcli, 
and  French  painters,  which,  by  their  gnat  vuiety  and  nnmber, 
oalonisbed  and  enchanted  all  amntenrs.  They  were  iaodacaiHsi 
from  Teniera  or  Rnyadael,  portraits  of  Berghem,  Lis  "Four 
Hoar*  of  the  Day;"  cavalry  halts  of  Wonvennons,  bis  "Italian 
Hani,"  hia  "Milk  Pot;"  little  Undacapea  from  Van  Ostido,  Us 


vM  a  weakness ;  the  more  so  that  Lebaa  conid  not  plead  necearity 
as  an  excuse,  and  becanae,  moreorer,  so  superior  an  artist  ought 
rather  to  have  sought  to  form  public  lait«  than  to  have  bowed  to 
it.  Bnt,  by  great  good  fbrtune,  Philippe  Lebas,  when  changing  hia 
manner,  took  up  another  quite  *a  good,  though  rather  more  super- 
ficial. -  Before  bim,  the  dry  point  (that  is  to  aay,  the  point  acting 
on  the  nude  copper)  had  only  been  used  for  some  light  demi-tiDti, 
and  even  for  this  very  rarely.  Rembrandt  alone  had  made  use  of 
thia  proceaa  with  hia  ordinoij  genius.  Lebaa  used  thia  styla  of 
vork,  and  perlecled  it  to  such  a  d^i-ce  that  he  engraved  whole 
skies,  liowevcr  coloured  they  might  be,  with  the  dry  point,  and 
succeeded  even  in  rendering  the  ahadea  of  his  figures  Ly  nnitiag, 
when  necessary,  a  dashing  vigour  with  a  c'eanliness  which  had  in 
it  nothing  monotonous  or  stiff. 


''Dutch  Family;"  familiar  soenes  by  Cbardin  ;  and  love-mak- 
ings in  awings  and  in  bowers,  by  loocret.  He  gave,  too,  "The 
Early  Horn, "  of  Earel  Dqjardln;  "Daybreak,"  by  Vandervclde; 
the  landsc-vpes  and  water-pieces  of  the  great  Claude,  and  "The 
8«aporla"  of  Joseph  Tcniet. 

To  each  of  these  masters  Lebas  gave  a  cbomcler  and  vitality. 
Be  was  free  and  off-hand  with  Teniers,  mannerist  with  Lancret, 
piquant  with  Berghem  and  DnjarJin,  soft  with  Vandcrvalde,  liquid 
with  Wouvermani ;  lie  imitated  the  precision  and  firmness  of 
Chardiii  ;  he  rendered  what  were  called  the  foailla  (the  dark 
lights)  of  BoHcher,  and  made  tbem  much  more  agreeable  in  the 
engraving  than  tbey  ever  were  in  the  origiual  picture.  He 
engraved,  after  Clande,  two  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Lonvre, 
"TheAncient  Port  of  Messina,"  and  "  The  ViliageKeward."  He 
showed  himself,  in  this  case  perhaps,  less  broad,  less  grand  than 
Wooletti   bnt  it  ia  remarkable  thni,  un  the  present  uccasiuu,  h« 
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thought  fit  to  temper  the  habitual  coquetry  of  his  point,  introdnced 
nraeh  style  into  his  manner,  and  reached  a  rich  tone  of  harmony, 
though  not,  perhaps,  all  the  intensity  of  effect  which  Woolett  had 
obtained. 

The  fire  hundred  pieces  engraved  by  Lebas — ati  enormous  and 
abttoet  incredilde  figure,  when  we  reflect  that  they  ara  pieces 
engraved  with  the  burin  and  the  sharp  gracing  tool — did  not  pre- 
vent him  giving  himself  to  pleasure,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  world, 
nor  from  shining  there  by  the  liveliness  of  his  fancy  and  the  exu- 
berance of  his  spirits.  Th:s  amiable  temperament  was  combined 
in  him  with  a  true  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  arts  and  his  own 
self -respect.  M.  Hecqtiet,  his  friend,  quotes  many  examples  of  this. 
A  lady  of  the  court,  of  distinguished  rank,  begged  him  to  give  les- 
sons to  her  son,  at  the  same  time  taking  every  due  care  for  the 
young  man.  Lebas  oonsented ;  but  having  perceived,  from  the 
very  first  lessons,  that  he  was  made  to  wait,  and  that  the  young 
nobleman  often  only  came  in  to  give  his  master  a  cachtt,*  paid 
for  very  dearly,  was  by  far  too  delicate  to  receive  money  ho  did  not 
earn.  Having  one  day  noticed  in  the  ante-chamber  a  valet  with  a 
very  pleasing  countenance,  he  ordered  him  to  announce  him  in  the 
mother^s  apartment.     **  Madame,"  said  he  on  entering,  "  I  wish 

you  to  allow  me,  when  Monsieur  the is  not  prepared  or  not 

inolined  to  take  his  lesson,  to  allow  me  to  give  it  to  this  young 
man,"  pointing  to  the  lackey;  "I  shall  then  not  lose  my  time, 
nor  will  you,  madame,  lose  your  money  ;  and  as  your  lackey  will 
take  lessons  much  oftener  than  his  master,  he  will  derive  more 
advantage  than  him,  and  will  soon  know  enough  fur  Monsieur  the 
■  to  continue  his  studies  under  him^  and  learn  all  that  you 
appear  to  wish  he  should  learn."  The  proposition  of  Lebas  was 
received  as  he  anticipated,  and  the  master  took  his  leave  of  his 
noble  pupil. 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  a  noble  lord  having  lent  him  a 
picture  to  engrave,  Lebas,  when  the  plate  was  finished,  asked 
permisaton  of  the  proprietor  of  the  original  to  dedicate  the  produc- 
tion to  him  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude.  The  reply  he  received 
was,  that  permission  was  granted  to  him  on  condition  that  the 
affair  cost  nothing  to  the  person  who  accepted  the  dedication.  '*  I 
will  mske  a  present  to  Monseigneur,"  said  Lebas,  *'  of  the  right  to 
call  himself  the  protector  of  artists;  and  ^111  give  him  an  engrav- 
ing framed  with  his  arms,  and  twelve  copies  as  a  proof  of  his  title !" 
Haughty  with  the  great,  Lebas  was  delightful  with  his  equals  and 
with  the  humble.  In  their  company,  he  laughed  at  his  obscure  birth ; 
and  if,  on  any  occasion,  he  took  upon  himself  to  criticise  the  wig 
of  a  visitor  or  the  hair  of  a  portrait,  he  would  add  in  the  simplest 
tone  possible :  ''I  know  something  about  it ;  I  am  the  son  of  a 
hairdreaier." 

Fortraita  were  not  in  the  style  of  Lebas.  He  was,  in  general, 
rather  weak  in  them.  That  of  the  painter  Cases,  which  he  exe- 
cuted for  his  reception  to  the  Academy  in  1750,  did  not  merit  the 
reception  it  met  with.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  require, 
that  oandidatei  who  presented  themselves  to  be  received  in  the  class 
of  engravers,  should  execute  the  portraits  of  two  academicians,  the 
I>late8  of  those  received  being  the  property  of  the  Academy.  Lebas 
competed  for  tlic  prize,  and  sent  the  two  portraits  of  Jacques  Cazes 
(after  Aved)  and  of  Robert  Lorraine,  after  Drouais.  But  Lebas 
&iled  in  his  attempt,  less  from  the  errors  of  his  burin  than  from 
the  imprudence  of  his  tongue.  Some  words  imprudently  uttered  by 
him  with  regard  to  an  academician,  were  repeated  to  this  person  by 
an  officious  friend,  such  as  are  always  to  be  found ;  so  that  on  the 
day  of  arbitration  our  academician  made  a  bitter  criticism  on  the 
work  of  Lebas,  and  by  chance  found  in  his  pocket  a  burin,  with 
which  to  touch  up  and  demonstrate  the  defects.  According  to  this 
impartial  critic^  the  engraving  had  too  many  faults ;  and  it  was 
'  really  like  the  coolness  and  impudence  of  M.  Jacques  Philippe 
Lebas  to  have  said  the  day  before  to  his  pupils:  ** Tomorrow, 
gentlemen,  you  will  be  received  at  the  Academy  !*^  So  Lebas 
was  rejected,   but  not   without   violent   protestations  from  the 

•  It  is  usual  in  France,  when  you  take  lessons  at  so  much  a 
lesson,  to  buy  of  the  profesnor  so  many  cocftcte  or  medals,  which 
you  give  to  him  one  at  a  time.  When  you  have  no  more,  you 
renew  the  supply.  The  same  is  done  in  eating-houses,  where  a 
diminution  in  price  is  made  on  twenty  dinnertt 


minority.  l>uicont  le  Romain  went  sj  far  as  to  say,  that  bt 
should  like  to  see  a  pencil  put  into  the  hands  of  any  of  those  s»a- 
tlemen  and  Lebas.  He  was  certain  that  the  engraver  wonld  Ua: 
them  all. 

It  was  thirteen  yean  after  this  failure  that  our  artist  predeat'-il 
himself  again.  This  time  the  Academy  departed  from  its  ordinsjT  i 
rules  in  &vour  of  Lebas ;  and,  instead  of  two  portraits  of  si^Ji:- 
micians,  they  gave  him  as  his  trial -engraring  the  pretty  lecture  <^ 
Lancret,  known  as  "  La  Conversation  Qalante.*'  The  pictcrt  ii 
well  known,  and  as  much  admired.  What  brightneaa,  what  freiii- 
ness,  what  transparence !  It  seems  to  have  been  dashed  off  undtr 
an  earnest  impulse  of  enthusiasm,  without  hesitation,  fatigue,  -r 
doubt— a  very  labour  of  love.  The  somewhat  fantastic  tn:es  •/ 
Lancret,  transported  by  him  from  the  gardens  of  Wstteau,  «t?e 
executed  boldly  by  Lebas  with  his  point,  as  the  painter  had  grouped 
and  massed  them  with  his  brush. 

Received  unanimously  in  1748,  Jacques  Philippe  Lebas  obtai^c  i 
the  following  year  the  brevet  of  engraver  to  the  king^s  cabinel  li 
1771  he  was  elected  "  councillor  of  the  king  in  his  Academy,*^  ^d^ 
also  received,  with  the  pension  of  500  livres,  granted  by  Lonis  XV 
to  Laurent  Cars,  who  had  not  lived  to  ei^oy  it.  Nothing  was  >  v 
wanting  to  raise  the  name  of  Lebas  with  foreigners.  The  reigLis* 
prince  of  Deux -Pouts  and  the  king  of  Sweden  attached  him  to  tLeii 
conrts  as  engraver,  and  gave  him  the  title. 

Lebas  was  often  accused,  and  not  without  propriety,  of  exeeulk; 
his  plates  in  the  same  way  that  people  painted  fima — ^that  is  to  aj. 
with  the  assistance  of  several  artists  fully  up  to  each  spedalii;  { 
style.  One  did  the  heads,  another  the  draperies,  another  the  h^.- 
scape.  This  was  true  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  platea,  to  vlik-b 
Lebas  put  his  double  signature  as  an  artist  and  as  an  eograv^:. 
He  himself  groaned  over  this  custom,  of  which  he  regarded  him-^/t 
as  by  no  means  the  inventor;  and  he  sought  to  correct  tht  r.ij} 
effects  of  it  by  making  his  pupils  apply  to  different  brand.-^ 
of  art.  He  had,  moreover,  quite  sufficient  tact  to  see  their  jar 
ticular  aptitude  of  style,  and  always  showed  them  models  of  msi'tt:: 
who  could  be  imitated  without  peril,  reminding  them  always  k4  d*. 
words  of  the  French  &ble-writer : 

*'  L*exemple  est  un  dangereux  leurre : 
Oh  la  gtttpc  a  pass€,  le  moucheron  demeare.'*t 

During  his  whole  life,  Lebas  was  on  the  best  terms  with  artiM\ 
learned  men,  and  men  of  lettera.  Voltaire,  of  whom  Mi^^^tr^., 
Lebas  requested  as  a  favour  some  pit  tickets  for  the  first  rq>r>< 
sentation  of  '*  Merope,"  sent  her  tickets  for  the  best  boxes,  sajiv 
that  he  owed  this  mark  of  respect  to  a  comrade.  JjtAms  %±i 
intimately  connected  with  many  artists,  especially  with  Cbardh, 
after  whom  he  engraved  four  pieces  so  much  sought  after  nir- 
a-days:  "The  Morning  Toilet,"  «*Good  Education,**  '1  The  Draw- 
ing Lesson,"  ''Economy."  One  day,  when  he  went  to  call  en  lu 
fi'iend  Chardin,  he  found  him  in  his  workshop  before  the  pietur?  ' 
a  dead  hare,  which  he  had  just  finished  painting.  "  I  shoaM  Ilk* 
very  much  to  have  that  picture,"  said  Lebas;  "hat|  then,  I  Lav. 
got  no  money."  "That  can  be  arranged,"  said  Chardxji :  *\tii 
have  got  a  waistcoat  on  there  that  takes  my  fiancj  rery  mucii. 
**  Done  I  Take  the  waistcoat  I  ( Va  pour  la  vsate/y  cried  Lel^*- 
He  immediately  stripped  off  his  coat,  threw  the  wiustcoat  to  a  ehair, 
and  walked  off  with  the  picture  under  his  arm. 

We  must  not  oadt  to  quote,  among  the  friends  of  the  paiattr, 
Cochin,  who,  before  being  the  fnend  of  Lebss^  had  beea  his  impii  •? 
at  least  his  assistant.  For  a  long  time  Cochin  had  gone  to  vvrk 
every  morning  at  Lebas^s  unknown  to  his  bther,  whom  he  alli  wvi 
to  think  that  he  had  just  begun  his  day,  when  he  had  ab>«d,^ 
gained  his  tfire^  francs  by  two  houra  early  work.  At  a  later  |^  J 
the  younger  Cochin  made  himself  a  name  in  literature,  by  writli^  «r 
the  subject  of  art.-  He  had  acquired  great  influence,  and  a  ^•ow^^l 
name.  When  it  was  determined  to  engrare  "The  Forts  of  Yns/ce' 
which  Yemet  had  painted  for  the  king.  Cochin  was  charged  «  il. 
the  undertaking.  He  confided  the  whole  of  them  to  Lel«s.  re?**^* 
ing  to  himself  the  right  of  touching  up  the  plates  and  shnriiL:  t^ 
profits.  We  read  at  the  bottom  of  several  of  the  plates,  L-  'mi. 
Cochin  fiUvis  eocii  scuJpBtrunt !    But  the  most  intimate  fr.^  ' 

t  Example  is  a  dangerous  lure :  where  the  wa^  has  pasi^  !.• 
gnat  sticks.  i 
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Lebas  Mras  Dascamps,  llie  author  of  "Tie  Lives  of  Flemish  Paint- 
ers. A  confidant  of  the  domeBtic  quarrels,  he  was  always  the 
means  of  making  peace  in  the  family.  Our  readers  should 
peruse  in  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Hccqnet,  already  alluded  to,  the 
acts  and  deetls  of  thia  jealous  husband,  who  had  no  excuse  to  be 
su. ;  and,  above  all,  a  certain  adventure  which  amused  the  pupils 
of  L?bas  for  a  very  long  time.  Uneasy  about  some  of  his  wife's 
walks  and  journeys  in  the  town,  our  French  husband  rushed  one 
•lay  out  into  the  street,  called  a  cab,  and  da«?hed  after  his  wife  in 
bis  morning  costume,  which  was  none  of  the  m>«t  complete.  The 
cab,  in.<ttead  of  following  the  carriage  in  which  Madame  was,  fol- 
lowed another,  which  was  taking  a  worthy  nbb6  to  the  Marais. 
The  coach  stopped,  the  abb6  got  out,  the  jealous  husband  rushed 
furiously  into  the  house  which  he  believed  his  wife  to  have  entered, 
abused  the  conclerffCj  made  a  horrible  noise,  called  f  jr  his  wife, 
burst  open  a  door  and  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  abb6,  who,  seeing 
the  angry  artist  in  a  very  simple  niglig',  burst  out  laughing  in 
his  £i53. 

The  admirable  woman  and  devoted  wife,  Madame  Lebas,  died  in 
1781.  Her  husband,  who  was  then  seventy-four  years  of  age,  was 
profoundly  affected  by  her  death.  At  an  age  when  one  wants 
repose,  he  for  the  first  time  felt  annoyances,  afflictions,  discou- 
nigements,  and  distress.'  His  undertaking,  the  figures  of  *'  The 
History  of  France,"  which  required  considerable  advances  of  money, 
had  placed  him  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties.  The'wiifut  slown^^s* 
of  Moreau  the  younger,*  with  whom  he  was  on  cold  terms,  in  giving 
him  drawings  for  this  work,  which  was  brought  down  only  to 
Lmis  IX.  ;  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  leaving  the  house  where 
his  wife  had  just  died,  after  living  there  forty-five  years;  all  com- 
bine 1  to  overthrow  the  courageous  old  man,  and  he  died.  This 
rvent  took  place  in  1783,  just  as  it  became  evident  that  his 
**  History  of  France  "  was  a  great  success. 

Amid  all  the  annoyances  of  his  last  days,  he  still  had  some 
remnant  of  his  old  fun  and  humour.  "In  1782,"  says  Hesquet, 
'*  we  were  at  the  Trianon.  Wo  were  in  the  apartment  of  Madame 
the  Princess  of  Montbason,  whose  windows  opened  upon  a  little 
garden  with  water  and  fountains,  where  the  dauphin  was  walking, 
or  rather  carried  about,  by  his  attendants.  The  little  prince  having 
stopped  before  the  window,  Lebas  began,  by  making  ihces,  swelling 
out  his  cheeks,  and  striking  them  with  his  hands,  to  make  the 
child  laugh.  It  was  hinted  to  him  that  these  demonstrations  were 
not  respectful,  considering  the  rank  of  the  child!  Lebas  imme- 
diately checked  himself,  and,  turning  round,  addressed  the  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  throne,  who  was  but  one  year  old:  'I  am 
Jacques  Philippe  Lebas,  engraver  and  pensioner  of  your  grandfather. 
I  am  delighted  to  have  been  the  means  of  making  hit  grandson 
laugh.*  More  natural  than  those  who  were  silly  enough  to  take 
him  away  from  the  contamination  of  laughter,  the  child  showed,  by 
its  cries  and  lamentationsi  its  regre^  at  being  taken  away  from  such 
joyous  company!" 

On  the  9th  Thermidor,  in  the  year  IV.  (1796),  .the  J^ational 
Library  purchased  the  collection  of  the  works  of  Lebas,  made  by 
Hocqnet,  for  the  sum  of  £120.  It  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the 
riches  of  that  great  and  admirable  institution,  which,  with  many 
defects,  is  so  superior  in  many  other  things  to  the  British  Museum. 
We  have  the  more  readily  told  the  story  of  LebaVs  life — he  whoro 
name  is  put  to  so  many  engravings  with  which  connoisseurs  are  fami- 
liar— because  his  life  has  scarcely  ever  been  written.  In  hct,  the 
materials  have  only  recently  been  discovered  to  exist,  since  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  when  some  of  the  eminent  literary  men  who  took 
a  part  in  that  demonstration  obtained  access  to  certain  of  the 
archives  which  had  been  buried  and  lost  to  the  world  from  the 
carelessness  and  negligence  of  certain  parties.  Bryan  sayi  of  him  : 
*'  A  celebrated  French  engraver,  who  has  left  a  considerable  number 
of  pieces,  executed  in  an  excellent  manner.  He  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1708,  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  engraving  by  N.  Tardieu,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  ingenious  artists  of  his  time.  He  excelled  in 
landscapes  and  small  figures,  which  he  touched  with  infinite  spirit 
and  neatness.  He  availed  himself  much  of  the  freedom  and 
fivoility  of  etching,  which  he  harmonised  in  an  admirable  manner 
^'Ith  the  graver  and  dry  point.  The  popularity  of  his  works  pro- 
cured him  a  number  of  scholars,  whose  talents  were  employed  in 
advancing  the  plates  which  he  afterwards  finishecl  and  pablished 


with   his   name.      His   prints  after   Tenien  are  more  than  a 
hundred." 

He  was  a  very  great  man  in  his  way,  and  deserves  a  niche  amid 
the  many  who  have  a  claim  to  a  place  in  the  wide  world-history  of 
art,  which  is  of  all  countries,  even  more  than  literature,  because 
art  requires  no  translation.  The  eyes  and  the  heart  are  alone 
required  for  us  to  comprehend  and  feel  its  beauties.  It  is  an 
excellent  and  notable  sign  of  the  times  that  art  is  understood  and 
tt])precia*^." 


A   PICTURE. 

FBOX  A  COBRiSSPONDSKT. 


Jtome,  Jvkn%  1854. 

DuRiNO  my  residence  in  this  city,  about  which,  ding  such  memo- 
ries  of  the  past — ^memories  of  conquest,  of  war,  of  terrible  struggles 
fjr  the  world's  mastery — ^and  which  is  yet  the  centre  of  so  much 
that  is  important,  I  have  become  asquunted  with  very  many  fiu:ts 
which,  if  all  recorded,  would  be  worthy  of  a  volume.  I  am  fond 
of  wandering  about  into  the  darkor  alleys  of  this  ''city  of  the  soul," 
this  '*  mother  of  dead  empires,"  this  ^'Niobe  of  nations,*'  which 
stands 

"  Childlesaaudcrovnlets.  in  her  voiceless  woe  ;** 

and,  though  glad  at  times  to  mix  with  the  gay  throng  that  crowdetl 
the  halls  of  princes,  prelates,  and  bankers,  I  have  sought,  according 
to  my  usual  characteristics,  as  much  as  possible  to  initiate  myself  into 
the  mysteries'of  humble  life.  I  have  never  neglected  art,  that  study 
which,  of  all  others,  repays  so  well  the  labour  and  time  bestowed 
on  it.;  and  though  I  have  not,  with  Coleridge,  experienced  ''an 
acute  feeling  of  pain  on  beholding  the  frescoes  of  Baphael  and 
Michael  Angelo,"  because  they  owe  their  preservation  solely  to  the 
durable  material  on  which  they  are  painted,  I  have  studied  them 
with  earnest  love.  In  fact,  my  days  have  been  spent,  and  would 
be  still,  but  that  I  am  about  to  leave  for  Florence,  in  marvelling  at 
the  beauties  of  painting  and  sculpture  I  see  around  me — my  even- 
ings in  wandering  in  Rome  and  the  outskirts  in  search  of  studies  of 
manners.  I  aim,  in  my  artistic  prodttcUons,  at  the  style  of  Ostade 
or  Cuyp,  rather  than  that  of  our  Titian.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  feeling  of  mine  that  I  met  with  an  adventure  which  I  pnrpose 
recording  at  a  future  time  on  my  canvas— the  more,  that  it  has  a 
connexion  with  a  countryman,  and  is,  therefore,  interesting. 

I  had  extended  my  walk  to  some  distance  one  evening.  The 
night  came  on  suddenly  while  I  was  wrapped  in  contemplation;  and, 
turning  round,  I  scarcely  knew  where  I  was.  I  saw  distinctly 
before  me  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower,  which  told  me  about  what  dis- 
tance I  was  fVom.Romo;  and  yet  I  felt  little  certainty  of  finding 
my  way.  I  was  not  sufficiently  fiimiliar  with  the  road  to  trust  to 
myself  as  a  guide,  but  after  a  few  minntei'  hesitation  I  set  off,  as 
I  thought,  along  the  path  which  I  had  followed  in  the  light.  In  ten 
minutes  I  had  lost  my  way.  I  could  speak  Italian,  and  could  have 
asked  the  road,  but  there  was  nobody  to  ask.  This  made  me  reflect 
on  the  sage  remark,  that  a  man  may  be  a  fool  in  many  languages, 
and  I  said  many  things  to  myself  which  were  of  a  nature  scarcely 
worthy  remembering.  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself  that  I 
was  on  the  right  road,  but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  so  at  last  I  stood 
still  and  looked  around.     I  was  near  a  ruin,  whose 

"  Broken  arches,  black  as  night," 

just  allowed  a  glimmer  of  departed  day  to  peer  through  them^  and 
show  me  a  little  of  the  scene  around. 

I  soon  found  that  I  was  also  near  a  little  stream,  as  I  heard,  not 
by  the  roar  of  waters  from  the  headlong  height,  but  by  the  gentle 
rippling  of  the  tiny  waves.  I  began  to  suspect  that  I  really  did 
not  know  where  I  was.  I  stood  still.  The  scene  was  new  to  me ; 
and  yet,  at  sight  of  that  pile  of  ages  long  ago,  as  the  light  began  to 
stream  from  star  and  planet  on  oriel,  buttress,  and  scroll,  I 
suspected  I  had  seen  the  place  before  from  a  distance.  Hy  eyes 
began  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  gloom,  and  presently  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  a  kiud  of  rude  hut,  such  as  are  commonly  built  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  by  Roman  peasants. 

I  at  once  felt  fatigue.  Before  I  had  never  thought  of  it,  but 
now  hunger,  thirst,  and  weariness,  came  all  upon  me  at  once. 
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Tfa«  hot  iFos  belaw  me  in  a  bind  of  hole,  And  I  lutd  to  de«c«ad 
some  rade  steps  to  this  dwellmg,  perhapi  pniposelj  concealed,  for 
wh&t  I  knew,  vid  I  conjectured  hardi;  lafe  for  an;  one  who  had 
inth  him  aught  to  la<e.  But  I  hod  nothing  to  loie,  and  on  that 
score  was  eaaj.  Uj  dress  was  plain.  I  wore  a  blouse  and  cap, 
nnd  mj  shoes  were  heavy  and  radeljr  hahioned.  Still  I  clutched 
m;  stick  as  I  tarnad  to  the  hut,  and  approacbad  a  side  whence 
cime  a  light. 

"Is  there  anj  one  at  home!"  said  I,  la  a  laud  nod,  I  hope, 
cliecrful  tone. 

"Si,  wgnor,"  cried  a  rongh  and  rather  harsh  Totoe.  "What 
do  jou  want)    Who  are  joni" 

"  I  am  hungry,  tired,  and  thirsty;  and  I  am  an  American 
triTclter  and  artist,  studying  nature,  who  haa  lost  his  way." 

There  vas  a  dead  silence  for  a  mamenl— a  silence  1  ooold  feel, 
but  not  undentand. 


head,   and  altogether  a  pretty  rimple  &oe  that  might  hiie  Vkl    I 
little  noticed  but  for  her  eyee.     They  were  of  that  deep,  drtui    j 
east  whieh  strikes  the  painter  beeaiue  tbey  tell  a  tale  of  socrot,  m 
regret,   or   hope ;   at   all    events,   always  indicate  same  futnn 
which  it  h  nseful  for  him  to  study.  ' 

itj  attention,  however,  was  called  away  by  my  supper,  of  din 
I  partook  freely;  all  the  white,  however,  casting  glaacei  Imrd. 
the  yonng  woman,  who  was  absorbed,  I  began  to  &ncy,  b;  ««» 
memory  of  the  past. 

"  Ton  seem  partial  to  Americans,"  I  Eaid  at  last,  aUimisi 
the  old  man. 

"  We  h^ve  no  osuse  to  he,''  gnunUed  he  in  a  hall  gsA-  ' 
natured  tone. 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  girl,  riling  and  standing  ered,  her  n|bi 
hand  held  ont ; — ^this  is  the  instant  I  hope  to  seiie  in  my  pcton- 
"  hush,   £ither  ',      Do  you  not  remember  it  wu  thai  kt  cuir' 


"Welcome t"  tbeu  eiclaimed  a  voice— a  voice  of  tonchiug  sad- 
Bcan  and  melancholy.  "Welcome,  stranger:  no  American  wot 
ever  turned  from  this  door." 

I  was,  1  confexs,  a  little  startled  by  this  reply,  but  oertainly 
more  gratifiod  than  startled  ;  and  I  advsnoed  to  the  open  door  and 
entered  the  hut.  It  was  only  a  hnt,  a  poor,  mean  building  with 
ine  room,  as  I  at  first  thought,  nnd  three  occupants.  There  was 
tin  aged  pair,  still  active  and  heellby,  in  the  dress  of  peounts,  and 
a  young  troman,  not  far  from  thirty,  of  handsome,  yet  melancholy 
mien,  on  whom  my  eyes  were  the  more  fixed,  that  ahe  examined 
me  with  a  curiosity  and  anxiety  qnite  painful  to  behold.  Bhe  then 
mt  down  by  a  table,  and  gaied  with  a  vacant  look  at  the  wall,  aa 
I  thought,  it  being  dork,  and  the  place  illumined  bintly  by  a  sorry 
brnp. 

The  old  people  gave  me  a  stool,  and  I  hod  leiaure  to  examine  the 
young  woman  while  they  prepared  .'k  frugal  meal  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  wine,  with  some  grape^  always  welcome.  She  wns 
dark,  wItU  liLwk  hair,   Uaak  eyas,   a  small  but  well-shaped  fore- 


It  was  a  dork  nnd  gloomy  night,  and  he  had  loat  his  wa;  ;  du  von 
not  remember  T' 

"  Well,  eai'ttiima,  I  think  I  sbonld  remember  it,"  n^linl  Ai 
bther. 

"  To  what  does  your  daughter  allnde  T'  said  I  j  "  if  I  11117  !•■ 
so  indiscreet  as  to  ask," 

The  young  woman  erased  the  lamp,  and  holding  it  elcee  It  tbf 
wall,  bade  me  look.  I  rose  quickly  and  gased  at  tiie  i^soe  od  llir 
wall  indicated  by  her,  and  there  I  saw,  to  my  atter  aDntemni,  1 
delicious  little  oil  painting,  representing  a  yonng  inan  of  ^r  uJ 
delicate  features,  bedde  a  dark-eyed  beanty,  which  I  caail;  r.«-: 
niaed  as  the  holder  of  the  lamp  in  her  younger  days.  It  «•  t 
perf^t  little  gem,  and  astonished  me  so  much  I  oonid  not  u  tLm 
speak  ;  but  presently  the  peasant  girl  calming  down,  I  nsmA 
my  seat  and  entered  into  conversation  with  her.  And  she  tiJd  e^ 
her  story,  I  suppose,  beoaose  my  ]ipa  had  imparted  t<'  k-i  ik 
secret  of  my  birth  in  the  land  of  hia  origin. 

It  was  about  ten  years  bafbr*  that  a  youthful  tnvaller  IM  L- 
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ass 


■  to  mj  own,  ind  Bought 
■heller  in  the  nma  hut,  where  then  dvelt  Fmnciica  Pntnu  »nd 
her  partnta.  Ho  wu  >  gentle  but  euthneUatic  joath,  irho  Iclt 
gnt^ul  at  oDce  for  the  hospit«litj  offered  &nd  aceopteil.  Be  spent 
theeTenJBg  in  caDTereation,  obieflf  vith  the  young  giti,  and  vent 
tmj  next  daj,  promising  to  retam.  He  did  teturo,  though  the; 
Hi  not  expect  it,  ttod  so  oftiD  that  it  soon  became  clear  he  wia 
sinitten  'ith  the  eharma  of  the  jonng  fitl.  Dii  lisiU  vere  dia- 
Douraged.  He  cared  not.  He  painted  the  hut  at  Gnt,  and  then, 
after  some  eoaiing,  the  jounj  girl,  who  began  to  take  a  deep  interett 

At  1  ut  he  offered  hia  hand  and  his  heart.  A  ronuLBtie  and 
rerveut  apirit,  he  knew  onlj  that  abc  waa  beaatiful  and  good.  She 
wu  aaeducateil,  but  lliat  waa  a  delightful  thing  for  joung  love  to 
renedj.  He  wu  refused  at  Gnt,  because  of  the  diiTerenct  of 
religion  ;  bat  hia  earnest  and  aineere  eloquence  orercame  all  diffi- 
cn1^e^  and  it  was  GDall;  settled  that  the  whole  part;  ahould  at  an 


Ihsm,  and  not  a  aingle  atumbUng-blaak  stood  in  the  mr  ot  thdr 
great  happbess.  How  she  longed  to  see  the  happ<r  land  he 
painted  in  such  glowing  colours  !  and  how  he  t«o  dedred,  with 
pride  and  jo;,  to  be  the  being  who  ahonld  open  up  to  her  its 
beantie*  and  ila  new  graces  '. 

To  marr;  in  Rome  vaa  difficult,  if  not  impoasible.  BTer;  pro- 
paiation  was  then  made  for  thur  departure.  At  last  the  letter 
came,  and  all  was  readf.  Jnit  tlien  Le  died.  He  was  of  a 
delicate,  frail  nature,  and  caught  a  ferer,  against  which  youth 
laboured  in  Tain.  He  died,  and  left  behind  bim  one  who, 
though  not  hia  widow,  because  she  had  not  been  hia  wire,  jet 
WIS  determined  to  be  in  CTcrytbing  hia  relict  on  this  earth.  She 
saw  him  to  hia  lonelj  grave,  and  returned  to  her  hut  uddeoed, 
blighted,  hopeless,  and  jet — for  bs  had  CDoqnered  all  her  pr^udices 
—hopeful  of  another  world,  where  the;  muat  meet  again. 

She  kept  hia  picture,  Ikai  one,  and  the  lesson-books  he  had  giren 
her ;  but  she  touched  them  no  more ;  the  chord  wm  snapped  that 


catty  period  emigrate  to  America,  and  there  the  young  conpte 
should  bo  united.  The  old  people  heard  Uie  plan  at  length  with 
omaplacciicj,  and  the  yonlhful  artist  wiiiU)  orcr  to  hia  home  for 


girl» 


All  wont  well.  Ho  puntod  and  taught.  The  yoang  gii 
apt  and  willing,  and  she  learnt  to  read  and  write,  and  imtnbed 
much  knowledge  from  her  enthuajaiitic  lover.  HLa  atudies  were 
DOW  conSned  to  nature.  He  waa  alwaya  near  the  min,  and  it  was 
n  the  hut  in  which  I  «:ia  Liateaing  to  the  tale  that  he  painted  his 
liicburc,  which  ebtc  unbounded  delight  to  all  parties.  And  there 
it  was,  too,  that  she  oonned  over  her  booka,  her  grammar,  and  her 
little  elementary  worlta— a  very  aehool-giri  in  eameatneaa  and 
deTotion. 

And  lie  waa  never  (jred  of  teaching,  nor  she  ol  learning.  It 
mnet  have  been  a  pleas:int  and  chEerful  thing  to  see  that  couple,  so 
attached,  so  earnest,  so  single'mindcd,  punuing  their  mutual  tsaki; 
he.  yearning  and  battling  tor  Came,  ehe,  for  simple  knowledge. 
And  the  tiuo  passed  so  pleaaanlly  all  the  whilc^  for  all  amiled  on 


made  them  moucsl.  And  yet  I  saw  with  what  veneration  she  still 
r^arded  them.  All  eObrta  to  make  her  change,  to  induce  her  to 
wed,  were  useless  ;  she  wu  the  bride  of  the  departed,  and  as  auch 
she  solemnly  announced  herself  to  her  parents.  They  combated 
her  will  in  vain.  8be  would  not  he  oomfurted,  and  would  not  be 
left. 

And  thus  I  fonnd  her  and  a  Bubjeet  for  my  pencil,  which,  if  I 
Ban  ever  raaliae,  I  am  inre  will  phice  my  name  in  some  little  niehs 
where  the  smaller  spedmens  of  art  ms;  find  abelter.  And  there  I 
left  her  next  day,  mach  moved  by  meeting  with  one  to  whom  aho 
could  speak  nnroerredly  of  the  lover  Vbo  bad  been  dead  ten  yearr, 
and  yet  whom  she  looked  on  with  auch  fi^nesa  of  memory.  I 
aaw  her  no  more,  my  stay  in  Rome  being  hut  short;  but  1  write 
thia  hurried  letter  to  record  the  deep  imprenkin  the  scane  made 

Perhaps  I  ahould  have  mtlieT  toLl  of  the  asven-hilled  city's  pride, 
of  what  remains  bssides  the  cypreaa  and  the  owl,  ot  broken  throne* 
and  templca ;  but  thus  is  it  ever  with  me  ;  one  little  bit  of  nature 
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makes  me  forget  all  the  glories  of  the  greatest  art,  because  It  moreg 
my  heart.  Not  that  I  despise  the  mighty  monaments  of  times  past, 
but  that  real  life  moves  me  more  deeply  when  it  presents  itself  to 
me  in  such  a  form,  and  especially — es«)ti«t  that  I  am  ! — when  it 
comes  -^Tapped  round  in  the  enchanting  witchery  of  a  subject  for  a 
picture. 


AN  ARTIST'S  IDEA  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  AND 

ENVIRONS. 

TiiE  East  has  always  been  the  peculiar  ground  of  tlic  artist.  Thence 
he  has  drawn  iiis  most  rich  materials.  Martin,  and  Turner^  and 
many  others  have  made  us  familiar  with  much  that  is  gre&t  and 
sjilendid  in  the  fields  and  hills  of  Orient,  now  to  be  made  further 
familiar  as  the  scene  of  military  operations.  It  is  pleasing,  how- 
ever, to  turn  from  the  terrible  st  Ties  of  "  our  own  corre3pondent," 
narrating  all  the.  horrors  of  war,  staiTation,  and  cholera,  to  the 
views  of  an  artist.  Mr.  F.  Ilervd  visited  the  land  some  time  back 
as  a  portrait  painter,  and  brought  back,  not  only  rich  sketches  of 
the  country,  but  communicated  much  pleasing  information. 

He  visits  the  place  to  paint;  and  hence  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  tell  us,  that  though  there  are  few  spots  in  Europe  which 
have  called  forth  more  panegyrics  tluin  the  charms  of  the  Bosphorua, 
yet  the  reality  far  surpasses  all  preconceived  ideas.  The  position, 
the  very  sensation  that  you  are  between  the  extreme  points  of  the 
great  divisions  of  the  globe  known  as  Asia  and  Europe,  is  enough  to 
rouse  the  mind  to  a  certain  degree  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  hard  to  say 
on  which  side  most  beauty  lies. 

You  gasse  ou  palaces  of  the  purest  white  marble,  with  doors  of 
bronze  aud  gilded  coruicos,  tall  minarets,  rising  with  chaste  and 
ta];)er  elegance  beside  the  round  and  massive  tower,  light  trellises, 
shaded  terrace:*,  latticed  windows,  ail  savouring  of  mystery  and 
romi^nce.  Then  yon  turn  from  the  present  to  the  past,  as  your  eye 
catches  a  sight  of  the  heavy  castlei  of  other  times,  with  their  gloomy 
turrets  frv)wning  en  each  other  from  the  opposite  banks  as  they  peer 
up  in  solitary  grandeur — here  a  fantastic  and  ephemeral  style  of 
architecture,  there  a  heavy  massive  line  of  solid  walls  and  lofty 
towers,  which  rai-e  their  proud  hi  ads  on  high. 

Every  form  of  habitation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bosphoras,  from 
the  habitation  of  the  peasant  to  the  palace  of  the  monarch.  There 
b  the  lowly  fisherman^s  shed,  formed  of  a  few  phinks,  pitched  up 
and  plastered  together  with  mud  and  clay,  with  a  hole  to  creep  in 
and  a  hole  to  look  out  from,  the  waves  oft  dashing  against  its  base, 
and  the  rain  entering  its  roof;  whilst  not  far  oil  stands  the  Sultan's 
gorgeous  palace,  where  the  sculptor's  art  is  profusely  disjilayed, 
where  gaudy  painting  and  the  richest  carved  work  unite  their 
jx)wers  to  adorn  the  splendid  monument  of  Ottoman  pride,  and  its 
polished  marble  walls,  its  granite  balustrade.^,  its  porphyry  columns, 
are  crowned  by  a  resplendent  crescent  of  gold.  All  this  may 
outrage  the  pure  aad  cLossic  eye  of  the  chaste  architect,  for  we 
know  that  it  is  in  bad  taste ;  but  the  effect  is  moit  brilliant  and 
imposing ;  and  as  there  is  a  succes'ilon  of  these  palaces  on  either 
shore,  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them,  it  prv»duces  one  dazzling 
blaze  of  eastern  magnificence. 

But  art  alone  has  not  lent  enchantment  to  the  view.  It  is  not 
pb'isible  for  us  to  comprehend,  here  at  home,  what  nature  is 
under  the 

**  Blest  power  of  suushioc ! " 

II  a  hind  where  it  may  be  truly  said,  ou  many  occaiioos : 

"  There  was  not,  on  that  dny,  a  speck  to  stain 
The  ocurc  heaven  ;  the  blessed  sun  alone, 
In  unapproachable  divinity, 
Careered,  shining  in  his  fields  of  light. 
How  beautiful,  beneath  the  bright  blue  sky. 
The  billows  heave  ! — one  glowing  green  expanse ; 
Save  where,  along  the  bending  line  of  shore, 
Such  hue  is  thrown,  as  when  the  peacock's  neck 
Assumes  its  proudest  tint  of  amethyst 
Bmbathcd  in  emerald  glory." 

And  all  Uiis  lights  up  a  place  giad  by  nature  with  almost  sublime 
charms.     It  is  nature  that  has  given  the  bold  and  varied  outline, 


the  rocky  mazes  and  the  myrtle  bowers ;  she  it  is  that  ghres  us  lbs 
gigantic  and  overshadowing  plane-tree,  the  growth  of  oentariea,  mlA 
the  shelter  of  thousands  of  men  and  herds,  to  gaxe  at  and  admiR. 
See  the  rugged  oak,  the  spreading  elm,  the  weeping  a^,  the  hnM 
sycamore,  the  dark 'green  fig,  the  stately  oedar,  the  orange,  t&e 
lemon,  the  sjft  acacia,  the  trembling  aspen,  the  drooping  wiIl.>T, 
the  sable  yew,  the  tall  poplar,  and,  the  loftiest  of  all,  leafing  ever 
other  lir  beneath,  the  sombre  cypress,  rears  its  aspiring  itea. 
And  then,  above,  there  is  the  almost  bare  rock,  dad  at  times  Sj 
the  hardy  pine  of  the  North. 

Aud  then,  besides  these  and  many  other  trees,  there  are  btm- 
trees  innumerable.  The  mulberry  and  the  vine  are  the  ni«.«st  fre- 
quent. The  latter  climbs  about  the  awnings  and  palisadoes  :l  a'J 
directions,  and  producing,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  East,  a^il? 
com|>ound,  has  been  the  fertile  source  of  death  in  onr  army.  TI4 
shrubs  are  endless  and  innumerable  ;  the  laurel,  tiie  myrtle,  tbe 
box,  the  arbutus,  and  laurusiinna  are  everywhere  to  be  seen.  iM 
the  flowers  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  speak. 

The  palacea,  liarems,  and  villas  of  the  rich  Tnrk — less  fre^utat 
now  than  in  Hervd's  time  —and  of  the  foreign  merdiant^  are  s 
graceful  and  i)leasing  addition  to  the  beauties  of  natore.  Tkcir 
gardens  are  perfectly  fairy -like  in  many  instances.  They  snrmui'i 
the  dwellings,  and  then  go  Iiaok,  getting  wilder  as  they  aaeeLJ. 
until  they,  to^,  reach  the  barren  crag.  There  they  rise,  tem.t 
after  terrace,  communicating  by  winding  steps,  often  of  Darl:<', 
with  beds  of  flowers  aud  dark-green  shrubs  rising  on  all  L&cd- , 
and  then  the 'bowers,  arbours,  alcoves,  obelisks,  kiosks,  pfi£i.'<i&-, 
fountains,  temples,  awnings,  lattice-worked  screens  and  treiliKa. 

Elsewhere  ui)start  the  blue  cupolas  of  a  moaque,  half  kiJ 
by  an  umbrageous  curtain  of  trees,  except  where  the  imevl 
minarets'  rise  alongside  the  dark  trees.  And  then  fr^m  suDt 
window  peers  a  dark-eyed  Greek  girl,  watching  the  boats  &a 
they  pass  ;  or  an  ArmenLin  or  Turkish  huly  darts  a  m>*d^ 
look  and  drops  her  eyes ;  while  Turks  smoke  lazily  near  tla 
water,  boats  richly  carved  and  gilt  float  by,  filled  by  meo  b 
embroidered  costumes,  though  now,  in  general,  the  Eur'iv:^ 
garb  is  alone  seen.  The  boatmen,  however,  still  preserve  tbcir 
old  di*ess. 

Well,  and  with  all  this  beauty  of  scenery,  with  snch  a  tkjt  isi 
such  temptations,  neither  Turks,  nor  Qreeks,  nor  Armeniaoa,  nx 
Jews,  nor  any  other  of  the  mixed  and  nondescript  dwellen  i:. 
Turkey  have  the  slightest  oonception  of  art,  or  the  slightest  leani^ 
towards  a  study  of  it.  The  Greeks  are  very  behindhand.  11..} 
neither  comprehend  music  nor  painting,  as  the  daubs  in  the  iaad: 
of  their  churches  will  readily  show.  As  to  music,  a>me  Sl>ii1  <rtj 
were  once  singing  very  sweetly  the  air  of  **I1  Pescator,"  and  as 
American  remarked  to  a  Greek  friend  hov  ^ell  they  dkl  x 
His  reply  was  curious.  **  They  sing  weU  indeed  J  they  have  ».me 
knowledge  as  to  using  their  month,  but  they  hare  no  idea  whatc»ii 
of  umng  their  noses  T*  It  w  through  tbe  nose  that  Uie  Orecb 
usually  sing. 

There  have  been  many  young  Greeks  sent  to  Europe  to  le&n 
various  accomplishments.  Singing  and  painting  they  oonld  never  «%£.- 
l)ass.  We  have  heard  Greek  singing  enough,  and  the  less  we  hear :  f 
tlie  future  the  b  :ttter.  What  half  a  century  of  civilisation  may  do  -a  - 
know  not^  but  the  arts  are  nowhere  in  so  deplorable  a  state  &«  asii 
the  ruins  of  temples  and  monuments  in  Greece,  in  Athens  itself. 
and  in  the  country  of  the  Turk,  where  religion  sets  its  face  acaii^i 
every  form  of  the  art  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  prejudice  is  Wearing  away,  however,  and  this — ^likc  ct^t- 
thing  else — denotes  that  there  is  a  crisis  of  civilisation  aKal  li 
take  place.  The  presence  of  the  allied  armies  may  he  the  cao**  f 
Turkey  awaking  to  real  cirilisation,  literature,  and  the  aru.aLi 
fiually  to  Christianity — not  the  Christianity  of  Greeika  and  Ptten  is 
Turkey,  but  to  the  purer  Christianity  of  countries  vhere  drilisi- 
tiou  has  gone  hand-in-hand  with  religion.  Then  may  we  hope  t)&< 
even  high  art  taking  root  in  a  country  formed  by  nature  for  aC  t!a! 
is -lovely  and  great^  .and  they  too  may  produce  works  from  whiei 

*<  We  gaze  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 
DaXzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart 
Heels  with  its  fulness ;  there— for  over  there. 
Chained  to  tbe  chariot  of  triumphal  art, 
VfQ  stand  as  captive,  and -would  net  depart." 
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As  one  iudication  of  tlie  approach  of  a  better  state  of  tbingB,  ve 
may  mention  that,  as  the  French  army  in  the  East  is  accompanied 
by  Horace  Vernet — wljose  business  is  to  proJuco  worthy  pictorial 
representiitions  of  any  striking  scenes,  any  remarkable  objects,  and 
any  brilliant  exploits  that  may  meet  his  view — so  Omar  Pasha 
has  an  artist  in  attendance  upon  him  for  a  similar  purpose,  who  is 
said  to  be  engaged  upon  a  painting  of  the  siege  of  Silistria,  that 
glorious  struggle  in  which  Turkish  valour,  assisted  and  directed  by 
the  English  skill  of  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Butler  and  his  friend, 
eHectually  repelled  all  the  attacks  of  a  Russian  horde,  in  spite  of  a 
great  disparity  in  numbers.  It  may,  perhaps,  l)e  some  time  before 
Omar  Pasha's  enlightened  views  oif  general  subjects  and  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  art  are  shared  by  the  mass  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Sultan  ;  but  the  influence  of  his  example,  seconded  by  the  high 
P<>9ition  he  deservedly  holds  in  the  estimation  of  all,  must,  sooner 
or  later,  bring  about  this  desirable  result. 


THE    EXHIBITION   OF    THE    ART   UNION. 

SoMB  of  our  readers  may  smile  at  the-facb  of  an  exhibition  of  the 
Art  Union  of  London  being  included  in  matter,  great  part  of  which 
relates  to  the  works  of  Ekinsnt  Masters.  But  the  article  will 
not  be  so  irrelevant  as  it  might  upon  the  first  blush  appear. 

The  object  of  our  work  is  to  cultivate  amongst  all  classes  in 
this  country  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  and  the  beautiful  includes, 
according  to  the  sententious  Genuan,  the  good  !  It  is  not  unnatu- 
ral, therefore,  that  any  glaring  departure  from  the  ndes  of  Taste 
and  of  True  Art  should  be  noticed  and  reproved,  for  it  is  by 
reproof  that  education  is  promoted,  and  by  the  example  of  the  I  ad 
that  the  good  is  inculcated. 

Very  few  people  are  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  the  Art 
Union.  It  is  a  society,  instituted  in  1887}  and  incoriiorated  in 
1840,  having  for  its  object  a  promotion  of  the  knowledge  *'  and 
love  of  the  fine  arts,  and  their  general  advancement  in  the  British 
Empire  by  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  works  of  native  artists^^^  and 
also  **  the  elevation  of  art  and  the  encouragement  of  its  professors, 
by  creating  an  increased  demand  for  their  works,  and  un  improved 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  public." 

That  an  institution  having  so  generous  and  so  great  an  aim, 
should  have  so  signally  failed,  as  this  and  other  exhibitions  will 
show,  is  more  to  be  deplored  than  to  be  wondered  at.  Taste 
requires  education,  and  is  by  no  means  a  mere  natural  production. 
It  requires  also  time  to  grow.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that  because 
a  man  or  a  woman  wins  a  prize  at  the  Art  Union,  they  should 
be  sufficiently  judges  of  pictures  to  select  the  most  meritorious  out 
of  so  many  galleries  ;  and  the  fortunate  prizeholder  has  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  British  Institution,  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
the  National  Institution,  the  Water  Colour  Society,  and  the  New 
Association  of  t^alnters  in  Water  Colours,  to  select  from.  It 
miglit  probably  hapx>en  that  if  the  fortunate  or  unfortunate  prize- 
holder  had  only  one  gallery  to  choose  from,  something  like  a  good 
selection  might  be  made ;  but  under  the  present  system  the  body  of 
prlzeholders,  with  a  perverseness  which  is  puzzling,  clear  the  whole 
of  the  galleries  of  their  dross  and  refuse. 

It  is  another  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the  drawing  of  the 
Art  Union  takes  place  very  l4te  in  the  year.  Therefore,  if  there  be  a 
good  picture  by  a  rising  artist,  prizeholders  are  pretty  sure  not  to  get 
it,  because  buyers  of  taste  and  of  art  education  have  had  the  run  of 
the  galleries  before  them ;  and,  moreover,  to  render,  we  suppose, 
any  collusion  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  impossible,  the 
committee  of  the  institute  have  framed  their  by-laws  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  may  be  construed  into  a  direct  prohibition  of  the 
prizeholder's  using  any  judgment  other  than  his  own — a  good  rule 
in  some  respects,  but  exceedingly  injurious  in  others. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  result  is  frequently  very  seriously  injurious 
and  noxious  to  British  art.  Those  who  have  to  choose  the  pictures 
are  of  all  classes,  and  the  sellers  of  the  pictures  are  as  various. 
Some  there  are  who  get  a  pretty  good  painting  ;  but  the  majority 
are  so  bad,  that  the  effect  of  the  gallery  to  an  eye  accustomed  to 
good  art,  is  really  very  sad  indeed.  But,  besides  this  evil,  the 
Art  Union  has  another  effect.    It  disheartens  the  artist  who  may  be 


Very  clever,  but  may  n^t  have  sold  his  picture,  when  he  sees  one 
with  not  a  tithe  of  the  talent  which  he  has,  got  for  his  produc- 
tion a  price  which  is  prepodtorously  high.  But  it  has  a  worse  effect 
upon  the  artist  who  selh  his  painting.  Having  an  eye  to  the  Art 
Union  pi-izeholdei*s,  he  has  put  an  enormous  prioe  on  his  produc- 
tion, because  he  is  just  as  likely  to  get  it  as  a  smaller  one.  Judges 
do  not  buy  his  pictures — but  other?  do  ;  and  the  prizeholder  must 
give  the  full  price,  or  else  return  part  of  it  into  the  reserve  fund  of 
the  society.  We  happen  to  know  a  case,  wherein  a  young  artist 
asked  £200  for  a  picture  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  pur- 
pasely  to  catch  the  Art  Union  prizeholders  —a  work  for  which,  had 
a  dealer  bauglit  it^  he  would  gladly  have  taken  £50.  He  sold  his 
picture  ;  and  it  so  elated  him,  that  his  works  had  such  prices  put 
on  them  that  he  never  sold  any  more.  He  is  now  in  one  of  the 
English  olonios,  taking  portraits,  and  gaining  a  very  fair  living  ; 
but  a  great  or  even  a  talented  artist  he  never  will  be. 

The  pictures,  aho,  on  account  of  the  advertisement  which  their 
exhibition  affords,  are  obliged  to  be  exhibHted,  and  therefore  to  be 
chosen  from  exhibitions  of  the  current  year.  Artists  are  not, 
consequently,  allowed  to  paint  upon  commission  ;  but,  if  they  were 
permitted,  to  do  so.  surely  something  more  creditable  might  be 
obtained.  In  a  word,  as  a  purpose  of  art  education  for  the  spread 
of  taste,  this  society  is  a  dead  failure  ;  and,  although  it  undoubt- 
.  ediy  gets  rid  of  a  great  many  pictures,  still  there  is  not  one  out 
of  the  ono  hundred  and  ninety-nine  exhibited,  for  which  we  would 
give— and  we  believe  there  is  no  professional  person  in  London 
would — ^half  the  prioe  which  the  artist  has  obtained  for  it.  From 
this  censure  we  ipay,  however,  except  three  ;  and  also  the  litho- 
graph by  Haguire  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  statuary  models,  from  195 
to  199,  both  inclusive. 

A  hasty  run  through  the  gallery  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  con- 
vince the  reader  of  the  truth  of  remarks  which,  however  harsh, 
have  for  their  aim  the  advancement  of  art  and  the  improvement  of 
taste.  The  society  ought,  without  any  hesitation,  to  remodel  their 
rules ;  so  that  it  might  be  an  honour,  instead  of  the  reverse,  to  he 
selected  by  a  prizeholder  of  the  Art  Union. 

The  present  exhibition  is  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Suffolk -street 
Gallery.  In  the  great  room  the  first  picture  which  attracts  the 
visitor  will  be,  in  all  probability  (No.  4),  *'  Common  Fare,'* 
pointed  by  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper,  and  selected  from  the  Royal  Academy 
at  the  very,  large  price  of  £367  10s.  Mr.  Cooper  is  a  first-rate 
artist  when  combined  with  Mr.  Lee  as  a  landscape-painter ;  but  in 
"Common  Fare,"  which  represents  a  group  of  sheep  and  a  half- 
starved  donkey  on  a  common,  he,  to  a  certain  extent,  fails.  The 
landscape  is  unpleasant ;  the  position  of  the  donkey,  on  the  apex  ot 
a  hillock  in  the  centre  of  the. picture,  being  too  prominent ;  and  the 
effect  id,  on  the  whole,  unpleasant.  Parts  of  the  picture  are  unexcep- 
tionable ;  the  sheep  are  excellently  painted.  The  amount  of  the 
prize  is  £250,  the  prizeholder  having  added  the  remainder. 

(No.  13),  "Gipsies  leaving  the  Common,"  by  E.  Williams,  sen., 
for  which  a  gentleman  has  given  £60,  is  a  very  common  specimen 
of  a  picture  manufactured  without  the  slightest  attention  to  nature ; 
vivid  colours  and  crude  greens  being  the  staple  commodity. 

(No.  19),  "  A  Scene  from  the  Play  of  the  Hunchback,"  by  A.  J. 
Simmons,  has,  luckily  for  the  artist,  fetched  £40.  Had  it  to  be 
sold  in  any  sale  to-morrow,  it  might  realise  £10. 

(No.  21),  "The  Lady  of  Shalot,"  by  R.  S.  Lauder,  R.S.A.,  has 
been  chosen  from  the  new  institution  at  a  price  of  £80.  It  beai's 
the  quotation  from  Tennyson  :-^  v= 

"  But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 
To  M'eave  the  mirror's  magic  sights." 

But  it  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  very  pallid  specimen  of  humanity, 
'  with  a  pretty  but  unmeaning  face,  looking  into  a  mirror.     What 
relation  it  bears  to  Tennyson's  mystic  poem  we  cannot  say. 

(No.  22),  which  hangs  just  below,  is  a  contrast  in  every  par- 
ticular. It  is  a  sweet  landscape,  "  Evening  on  the  Mackno,  North 
Wides,"  with  a  wild  duck  flying  quickly  over  the  still  watera  of  a 
lake.  The  colour  and  the  feeling  are  both  good.  The  taste  ex- 
hibited in  the  choice  of  this  does  honour  to  Mr.  Allen.  The  price 
affixed  by  the  artist,  Mr.  Dearie,  is  twenty  pounds. 

(No.  26),  "Game  and  Fruit,"  by  Nuffield,  is  a  very  fine  picture, 
which  we  noticed  when  before  ej^hibited,     VTq  N^oiiVd  ^rticularly 
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call  attention  to  the  painting  of  the  bUekiMck  ud  (he  par- 
tridgs.  Hr.  Cooper,  ■  priMhoUer  of  odb  hundred  pounds,  haa 
■elecUdit. 

{No.  28),  "A  Piahisg  Village,"  from  the  coast  of  Kornuudy, 
b;  J.  WilaoD,  jnu.,  for  which  Un.  Baunden  hu  given  one  hundred 
and  fift;  poimdi,  it  ■  meritorioua  but  b;  do  meana  a  Ent-claia 

(No.  31),  "The  Serta,"  by  C3.  Landaeer,  eihibila  a  prl  Ijing 
upon  troantiqne  chun.  The  poiition  ia  awkward,  and  the  draw- 
ing, eapeciallr  the  foreahortening,  not  well  maoaged  ;  but  ou  the 
whole,   the   picture    ia    more    wortli;  than    nine-tentha   of   lli« 

(Efo.  34),  "The  Toung  Boat-bailder,"  ia  «o  bad,  (hat  itahonld 
be  gibbe((ed,  not  exliibit«d. 

(No.  S8),  "  The  Beheanal  of  the  Village  Choir,"  by  T.  Under- 
bill, ia  the  production  of  one,  who,  with  more  time  and  finiah,  maj 
do  mach  Uettet.  The  faces  of  the  young  girli,  whom  the  mnaic- 
master  ii  drilling,  are  very  aweet  and  arch. 

(Ko.  $7),  exhibit*  the  sort  of  picture  vhioh  i>  likely  to  be  bought 
by  priieholden.  It  ie  of  the  genteelly  pioua  order.  Not  that  we 
quarrel  with  simple  piety,  bat  with  its  theatrical  exLiiiiUon.  It  ie 
called  the  "  Jfother'i  Pmyer."  A  lady  with  ■  doll-like  fiiee,  with- 
out one  nbtm  of  devotion  in  it,  watehea  over  her  eliild  in  bed.     It 


ia  calculated  to  touoh  miUmal  hearta,  and  we  have  no  doabt 
that    Ur.  Fliher,    in    selecting   it,  was   guided    by  hie    female 

(No.  40),  "  laola  dei  Peseatori,"  an  Italian  landacape,  by  Q.  B. 
Bering,  ii  very  meritorioui.  With  the  exception  of  a  certain 
harshneaa  in  the  ahadowa,  it  leaTea  Uttle  to  be  wiahed  for. 

(No.  64),  "  A  Cainn  in  a  Vineyard,"  haa  at  leaat  a  great  name 
(0  help  it,  that  of  Mr.  Uwini.  Ve  criticised  it  in  our  notice  of  the 
Boyal  Academy.  A  mother  who  haa  left  her  ehildien  asleep  in  the 
eabaitt  of  the  garde  de  vigne,  relnma  to  look  at  them.  The  figure 
of  (he  mother  ia  somewhat  graceful,  but  beyond  that  the  picture  ia 
nnmeaning  and  lackadvsical. 

(No.  61),  "  Brening,"  by  B.  Willianu,  een.,  ia  excessively  after 
the  manner  of  a  teaboard  in  i(a  finish  and  treatment.  It  bears  a 
great  many  more  marka  of   manufacture  than   of   itudy  from 

(No.  ee),  "What  shall  I  singr'  instances  one  of  (hose  pretti- 
neaaea  with  little  meaning  and  small  skill  in  execu(ion,  which, 
neverUieless,  oaptiiate  the  many.  A  young  lady  in  a  curious 
dreiB,  a  mixture  of  modem  and  bncy  ooatnme,  holds  a  guitar  in 
her  hands,  and  saema  to  ask  the  bdiolder  the  question  which 
gives  ita  title.    It  la  perfectly  nnwortby  both  of  (be  artist  and 


(No.  38),  "  The  TouthfOl  HairdrMser,"  exhiUla  quite  a*  tinpli 
an  inddent;  but,  from  (he  nature  of  ita  traatmect,  is  very  m^ 
better.  A  little  girl  is  nailing  the  wig  on  a  wooden  doU,  Uie  itoliJ 
look  of  which  givea  the  piece  a  very  comical  air.  The  dras  saJ 
face  of  the  girl  are  weU  painted  |.y  the  artist,  Mia  H.  A.  Cok. 

(No.  78),  "Keeping  Onard,"  by  J.  Hardy,  jun.,  ia  intoectuig 
and  welt  punted,  with  the  eioeptian  of  the  sky,  whidi  ia  eucediajl; 
murky  and  huvy.  A  dog  is  watching  by  some  game,  wbid  hi] 
master  hag  deposited  nor  him. 

(No.  8i),  "The  Uouastio  Life  of  tbe  Emperor  Cbvlea  T.," 
exhibits  greit  knowledge  of  drawing  md  a  good  eye  far  oolour  aad 
airangement.  The  preuat  little  pictuje  ii  but  a  ^ateh,  and  sent 
orudenm  mnat  therefore  be  pardoned.  Tbe  pietniv  ia  decsdcdir 
the  best  ten-guinea  priie  in  tbe  exhibition. 

(No.  SO),  "  The  Brunette  and  the  Blonde,"  oi  oonne  being  tk 
portrutB  of  a  pale  young  Ltdy,  and  of  another  with  a  Spuuit 
chocolate  complexLOn,  ia  ■  work  by  Ur.  B.  S.  lander,  for  whiefa  bp 
haa  been  lucky  enough  to  get  sixty  guiueus.     * 

(No.  IDS),  "ADible  Class  in  a  Scotch  Parish  Sehocd  eiaminrl 
by  a  Cjmmittee  of  Presbytery,"  ia  one  of  (bene  pietnre«  whichstrike 
you  with  two  BuLijectfl  fjr  wonder — the  one,  that  it  ever  got  hnaj 
in  any  gillerj ;  the  other,  and  the  greater,  that  having  lietti  hunj, 
it  ever  got  sold  ;  the  artist  mi-itaking  coarse  urimture  fur  channiT, 


'e  without  tone,  c 


and  being  content  to  exhibit 
cilour,  properly  so  termed,  in 

But  we  will  not  detain  the  reader  any  longer.  The  WBteT-a>].nr 
department  cf  (he  exhibition  is  perhaps  a  little  better  tliau  that  uf 
the  oil  |iaintings;  the  best  amongst  them  being  "A  Heid  of  ■ 
Boman  Honk "  (No.  18fl),  by  Carl  Haag,  to  which  we  calM 
attention  in  our  notioe  of  the  Water-Oaloar  Sodety.  The  atatneMn 
are  much  more  crediuble,  especially  "  The  Dandng  Oiri  Tepoaing" 
(leS),  and  (1B9)  "  Innooence,"  after  an  original  by  Foley. 

The  print,  to  which  anbacribers  are  entitled  next  year,  ia  oA 
worthy  oven  of  the  Art  Union ;  the  artist,  Hr,  J.  J.  Chidaa,  at]iia 
prodncdng  anything  worthy  of  enjiraving,  and,  in  Utia  inatance,  Mr. 
Willmore,  th:  engraver,  by  no  means  dcnng  what  he  ahoald  hsn 
done.  Any  one  Euuitiar  with  the  works  of  Woolett  will  at  ooce  i« 
what  a  tremradous  distanee  there  is  between  the  water  which  he 
represented,  buoyant,  sparkling,  nnd  deep,  and  (be  hesvy  graTpi 
and  point  lines  of  Ur.  Willmoit^  which  look  like  nothing  in  natire 
and  little  in  art.  The  thirty  wood  engraving  illoatntiTe  if 
" Childe  Harold,"  promise  much  better;  but  we  moat  decide«Q.i 
n^ter  onr  opinion,  that  the  Ait  Dniin  is  every  year  lean  wankj 
of  ite  position  and  of  the  patronage  it  obttuns.  Unlen  the  oonsd 
makes  acme  very  great  eOorts  toward!  improvement,  the  soonet  ii 
gets  replaced,  or  extinct,  the  better  for  British  art. 


.-nV.  .0 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PANTALEON,  AT  TR0TE8. 


This  churoh,  which  stands  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  of  Trojes, 
in  the  department  of  the  Anbe,  was  oonseorated  to  St.  Pantalfon, 
in  honour  of  Pope  UrVan  lY.,  who  was  Ihe  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker 
in  thia  town,  named  Jaoques ,  Pantaloon.  St.  ^uiial^on,  we  may 
remark,  aafiered  martyrdom  at  Nioomedia,  injl^'  |P(ttgB  of  the  emperol: 
Galerina,  about  the  year  305. '  The  ohuittii  dedicated  to  him  is  an 
edifice  of  small  dimensions,  constructed  in  the  Benaisaanoe  style,  on 
the  ground  occupied  in  more  ancient  times  by  an  oratory.  '  A  Latin 
insoription,  fitted  into  one  of  the  pillars,  records  that  it  was  erected 
in  1527.  .  The  front  gateway,  however,  is  of  no  more  uident  date 
than  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  .  /. 

St.  Paiital^n*s  is  a  suocursal  church— what  in  England- is  ^called  ^ 

a  chapel  of  ease.     The  walls  of  the  nare  and  the  chapels  are  oma- 

mented  with  a  great  number  of  sculptures  and  paintings.  ^^  The 

twelve  pillais  which  sustain  the  arches  are  ornamented  with  statues 

of  the  saintSi  twenty-one  in  numbw,  under  richly 'Oarred  canopies. 

The  countenances  of  all  the  figures  have  an  expression  of,  plmsing 

TuAvtU.     The  cause  of  there  being  an  odd  number  of  these  statues,' 

while  that  of  the  pillars,  in  front  of  which  they  are  placed  in  two 

rows,  is  even,  is,  that  the  place,  of  one  of  them  is  filled  by  the  pulpit^ 

as  will  be  seen\by  the  engraving.  .^The  exe<nition'of  theee^statues 

is  generally  attnbuted  to  an' artist  named  Fran9ois  .Gfentil,  who  also 

sculptured  the  group  of  St.  Joachim  and  St.^.Anne,  wh^oh  is  seen  in 

the  chapel  on  the.  right  of  tiie  altar. ,'  The  first' chapel  on  the  right 

of  the  nave,  called  Calvary,  contains  seveiid  groups  ix\  the  same  style, 

among  vrhich  may.be,d^stinjpu8hed  :  a  figure,  of  jbheTirgin,  called 

the  Mother  of  Pity,'  which  is  refi^krded  as  the  chjif-^<BU,m't  of,  Gentil ; 

Pilate  showing  Christ  to  the  Jews,  and  the  Virgin  supported  by.the 

Magdalen  and  St.*  Joimj  sometimes  described  as  the /*  Three  ^arys." 

The  altar-scr^  of  the  chapel  is  decorated  with  a  group  of  figures, 

three  feet  high,'  representing  St.  Crispin  and  St.  CHspihian,  occupied,' 

the  former  in  cutting  a  piece  of  leather,  the  latter  in' sewing  .the  sole 

of  a  shoe,  while  two  soldiers  are  about  to  seize  them.     Calm'  resigr 

nation  is  admirably  expressed  in  the  countenances  of  the  two  saints,' 

and  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fierce  joy  depicted  in  those  of 

the  barbarous  soldiers.    The  costumes  are  those  of  the  reign  of  Heni7 

II.,  an  anachronism  very  frequently  committed  .by« the  artisti|  of  the 

middle  aces.  .  The  arcades  of  the  nave  and  the  choir  are,  sdorned 

with  eix  pictures  by.CarT6,  the  pupil  of  Iie~£|run,  ;repre8entihg  the 

principal  events  in  the  l^fe.of  St.  P^ptaldpo ;  and  two  by  Qe]:luison, 

which  represent  the  Nativity  ai^d  the  Entombment  of  Christ. 

All  the  churohefl^of  Trpyes  have  paijited  windows.' '^  Those  of  St.* 
Pantaloon  are  painted,  in  black  and  white  only,  but  in  a  good  style 
of  decoration : .  the  subjects  of  these  compositions  are  taken  from  ^e 
lives  of  the  prophet  Daniel  and  Jesus  Christ.  They  were  executed 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Maeadie  and  Lutereau.  The  coluxnns  of 
the  screen  befqre  the"^  pxindpal  altar  are  iJso  worthy  <^  notice. 

The  other  regions  e(M<^  of  Troves  are :  the  cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter;  the  parish  churches  of  St.,  John  and  the  Magdalai;'and 
four  succnrsal  chorchea— ;thote  of  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Benny,'  St.  tJrban^ 
and  St.  Nisier.  '  The^  cathedral  is  a  fine  spedmen  of  Gothio'az^dii- 
tecture,  but  ths  .exterior  is  much  less  handsome  than  the  interior, 
the  pavament  of  the,  choir  and  the  beautifully  painted  windows  being 
generally  admired.  .  The  .same  remark  will  apply  to  the  other 
churches  of  TVoyes ;  that  of  St.  John  has  a  dirine  fiiiely  sculptured 
by  Qiraidoo,  and  a  good  painting  of  the  "Baptism  of  Ghrist)*'  by 
Mignard ;  and  in  thp  church  of  St.  B«nny  is  a  hnx|iie^figia«iof  Christ 
by  Gintfdoii,  whioh  is  copaidared  one  of  that  aptist's  finest  worim. 


A  VISIT  TO  HA8LAR  HOSPITAL,  NEAR 
PORTSMOUTH,  ENGLAND. 

Wk  paid  a  visit,  not  long  since,  to  Easier  Hospital.  This  fine 
building,  which  is  situated  vpoa  the  Qoeport  side  of  Portsmouth 
Harbour,  near  Blockhouse  Fort,  was  first  projected  in  the  year 
1742,  and  was  sixteen  years  in  oompletiBg.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  invalid  and  wounded  seamen  and  marines,  and  the 
•  officers  of  each  service,  with  a  separate  space  set  apart  for  lunatic 
patients.  Tho  building  stands  four  stories  high,  and  consists  of  a 
main  bo(^  576  fiset  leog,  and  two  wings  538  feet  eadh.     It  contains 
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114  roomy  wards,  each  capable  of  accommodating  twenty  patients  ; 
and  we  were  informed  that,  in  the  time  of  war,  there  have  been  as 
many  as  1,700  patients  at  one  time  in  the  hospital.  Bnclosed 
within  the  walls  of  the  establishment  is  an  airing-ground  for  con- 
yaleeoent  )vktients>  measuring  thirty ithree  acre^  pleasantly  laid  out 
with  walks,  grass-plots,  flower-beds^  etc.,  and  a  small  chapel,  in 
which  divine  service,  is  poformed  by  a  clergyman,  who  resides  in 
the  hospital.  "   "       .    '. 

By  the  courtesy  -of  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  establishment 
we  were  conducted  over  some  of  the  lunatic  wards.  .  A  painful 
sight^— but,  withal,  interesting  and  instructive.  •  It  was  a  sif^t, 
too,^  not  unaccompanied  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  pleasure,  to 
witness  how  much  care  and  kfudness  had  done  to'  redompense  these 
poor  creatures  for  .their'  heavy  loss — ^the  heaviest^  perhi^M,  of  all 
^theloss  of  reason.  .  All  seemed  happy.  .  Groups  of  old  weather- 
beaten^  sailors  were  everywhere  to  be  seen  recounting  past  scenes  of 
perils '^onthe^*  deep, 'which '.in.  all  probability  had  never  been 
encounte]?ed,'save  in  the  visions  of  f^ the  heat-oppressed  brain*'  of 
the  narrator.  'Here,  was  a  man  who  had  formerly  been  a  "boat- 
swain. "..He  was  still  inclulged  by  being  allowed  to  carry  his 
official  whistle,  and  shrilly  did  he  \^  pipe  all  hsnds  a-hoy  !"  doubt- 
le83  imagining  himself  still. upon  the  deck,  fiur  out  at  sea*. 
\  One  man  approached  ^s,  in  whose^  calml  .pensive  fiMse,'  browned 
though  it' was  with  tropidU  sunshine,  there  iseemed  soipething  so 
peaceful  th^t  we  could  not  think  him  mad.  '  Laying  his  hand  upon 
our  arm,' he  looked  eagerly  into  our  face,  and  said'in  a  hurried 
whisper  :  '*  You  have  seen  her  ?'*  We  knew  not  what  to  answer 
him :  but  the  friend  who  accompanied  us  came  to  the  rescae. 
*^  Yes,"  he  replied,  ".we 'saw  her  yesterday."  f  .Well,"^  exdaimed 
the'^lunatic,  his  eyes  fiurly  flaming 'with  excitement,  '/has  she 
not  written  ?""  Our  firiend  shook  his  head..'  "No,  no;  she  dare 
not  write-^Tflhe  knows  they  stop  all  her  letters,"  was  the  rejoinder, 
in  a  sad  desponding  tone.  Then  hastily  looking  up  again,  and 
darting  his  eyes  around  (we  .can  find  no  other  word  to  exprqn  the 
lightning-like^  rapidity  of^the'^^'otion),  the  poor  fellow  lowered  his 
voice  to  a  scarpely  audible  whisper.  "  But  she  will  come  to  ine  f* 
"  Yes.V  .  Another  change'  fi'om  anxiety  to  ecstasy. . .  "  Yes ;  she 
wUl— i  knew  it !  When  ?"  " To-morrow,"  said  our  friend. ,  "To- 
morrow  !  to-morrow  !  to-morrow  !".  he  cried,  with  increased  vehe- 
menoe  at  every  repetition .  of  the'  word,  until  at  lut  h&  &iriy 
screamed  ", to-morrow.!"  and  ran  exultihgly  away.  .^  When  he  had 
^one,  our  fri^d  informed  us,  that  he  fimcied  some  gi^sat  lady  was 
in  love' with  , him, 'and  everyone  he  saw,  he  thought' a  messenger 
from  .her.'  And  so  for  years  had  he  been  alternating '  between 
^esgair  and  happiness,  when  he  thought  first  of  her  letters  bemg 
stopped-^and  then,. that  she  would  come;^and  every  day  he  felt 
she. would  come — "to-morrow.".'  Poor  fellow  !  the  fiJsehoods 
of  our  friend  were  blissful  truths  to  him.  He  knew  that  "she** 
was. coming,  and  was  happy.  .How  cruel  would  the  cold,  stem 
truth  have  been,'  which  told  him  "she",  had  no  existence,  and 
could  never  come.  .Truly,  in  cases  such  as  this,'  there  is  a 
figUsehoo4  better  £sr  than'  truth.  ,  We  went  on  through  another 
of  the  wards,'  where  we  fi)und  a  man  sitting  at  a  table,  draw- 
ing  pictures  of  8hip8-;--or,  rather,  of  a  ship^for  every  one  he 
drew — aikd  they  were  many-^was  the  exact  counterpart  of  eveiy 
other.  ?nkatever  the  sise  of  the  picture,  there  was  exactly  the 
same  deep  blue  waves,  witii  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  white 
fbam  upon  each,  washing  exactly  tiie  same  pea-green  ooast^  npon 
eaobctly  the  saine'  spot  on  which  stood  exactly  the  same  ver- 
milion-coloured  cottage.  While,  in  the  ship  itself,  every  line 
of  the  complicated  rigging  was  identically  the  same  in  every 
pietnre.  And  all  these  lines  (so  strongly  was  his  one  ship  impressed 
upon  the  artist*s  brain)  were  perfectly  correct.  Not  a  rope  in 
the  whole  ship  was  wrongly  placed,  nor  was  there  one  omitted ; 
but  all  were  carried  out  to  such  minute  detail,  that  were  it 
required  to  give  a  diagram  illustrative  of  the  uses  of  the  various 
ropes  on  board  a  ship,  perhaps  no  better  one  could  possibly  be 
had  than  this  poor  nu4man*8  drawing.  At  the  same  time^  all 
the  rest  of  the  picture  was  as  unlike  anything  on  earth  as  it  is 
pos^le  to  conceive.     The  bright-red  cottage  stood  at  an  angle  of 
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about  forty-five  degrees  out  from  the  pea-green  shore,  while  this 
shore  in  its  turn  stood  up  perpeudieidar  to  the  horizon,  and  the 
ware^  which  washed  the  beach  were  rushing  tumultuously  up  an 
amazingly  steep  hill.  These  drawings  the  artist  sold  to  any 
visitors  tiiat  happened  to  notice  him;  and  there  were  few  who 
passed  him  without  laying  out  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  his  strange 
pFoduotions.  But  what  struck  us  most  was  that  he  had,  in  his 
odd  wanderiog  ideas,  conceived  the  notion  of  pHnting!  Whether 
he  had  ever  s^n  the  art  practised,  or  whether  it  was  a  passing 
thought,  which,  flitting  with  other  madman*s  fancies  through  his 
brain,  had  been  arrested  there  by  his  one  darling  thought  of 
painting  ships,  we  know  not.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  by  the 
way  in  which  he  spoke  of  it,  that  the  latter  was  the  case ;  and 
that,  in  the  retirement'  of  Haslar  Hospital,  this  poor  old  lunatic 
had  (as  far  as  any  previous  knowledge  of  his  own  was  con- 
cerned) absolutely  invented  printing!  We  had  stopped  to  watch 
him  painting,  and  had  purchased  one  of  his  very  largest  productions 
for  the  sum  of  one-and-sizpence.  He  had  fixed  prices  for  his 
pictures,  and  he  seemed  to  estimate  their  value,  entirely  by  the 
number  of  square  inches  contained  in  them — much  in  the  same 
way,  by-the-by,  as  exhibitors  of  certain  panoramas  advertise  them 
as  covering  so  many  thousand  square,  yards  of  canvas.  While  we 
were  standing  watching  him,  he  suddenly  looked  up  from  his  work, 
exclaiming,  '^Doyou  live  oufn<ie.^"  We  did  not  understand  the 
question,  and  he  saw  it ;  so  he  explained:  ''I  mean,"  he  said, 
"tiiey  donH  keep  yon  in  here— do  they?"  We  assured  him  they 
did  not.  "  Then,"  said  he,  '*  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  make  a 
deal  of  money.  I  would  do  it  myself  if  I  were  ouUide,  but  I  can*t 
in  here.  Look  now,"  he  continued,  taking  in  each  hand  a  copy  of 
the  ship,  the  coast,  and  the  cottage.  I  get  sixpence  for  this  size, 
and  a  shilling  for  this.  It  takes  me  a  long  while  to  do  them. 
But  if  I  were  ouUidCf  I  could  maJke  a  stamp  the  same  as  thepicturff 
and  then  put  the  paint  on  the  stamp,  and  squeeze  it  on  the  paper 
so."  Ajsd  he  pressed  down  an  imaginary  stamp  upon  the  paper 
lying  before  him,  with  all  his  force.  "  I  could  do  them  very  quick 
then,  sir — couldn't  I?  Now,  if  X  was  <mtside  like  you,  sir,  I  would 
do  it."  We  thanked  the  poor  fellow  for  the  hint,  and  promised  we 
would  make  a  stamp  at  once  and  set  about  it;  and  then  walked  on, 
leaving  the  inventor  of  this  great  art  still  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
old  process  of  hand-labour,  simply  because  he  was  not  outside. 

We  left  the  lunatic  wards,  after  engaging  in  conversation  with 
several  other  patients — some  of  whom  assured  us  they  were  kings 
and  princes  ;  others  were  sorry  to  say  they  had  no  grog  to  offer  us  ; 
and  no  end  of  them  sent  messages  by  us  to  be  delivered  in  towns 
and  villages  of  which  we  had  never  even  heard  the  names.  Pro- 
mising everything,  acquiescing  in  everything,  and  purchasing 
everything — ^for  there  were  other  producers  besides  our  friend  with 
the  ships ;  one  man  spending  his  whole  time  in  making  stuffed 
balls,  another  in  making  black  dolls  (!),  which  were  made  and 
dressed  in  a  style  that  would  be  the  envy  of  any  nursery  in  England 
—passing  amongst  all  the  varied  songs,  whistles,  oraUons,  dances, 
and  other  sounds  and  sights  around  us,  the  doors  of  the  lunatic 
wards  at  last  closed  behind  us. 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  Museum.  This  is  a  well-arranged  and 
tolerably  extensive  collection  of  skeletons  of  human  beinjs,  mam- 
malia, birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  serpents,  and  other  species ;  stuffed 
and  proierved  fishes  ;  some  stuffed  animals,  and  a  very  good  col- 
lection of  birds  ;  some  strange-looking  weapons — axes, .  Icnives,' 
etc.-T-from  various  savage  tribes;  a  Chinese  shield,  made  of 
wicker-work — ^a  curious  material  to  ward  off  a  blow,  but  l)earing 
upon  it  a  painting  of  a  hideous  face,  to  frighten  the  foes  away  ;  a 
few  fossils  ;  Captain  Cook^s  speaking-trumpet,  and  some  othet 
relics  ;  and  various  articles  which  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
point  out.  Altogether  the  Museum  is  an  interesting  collection  ;  it 
has  been  formed  principally  by  donations  from  naval  officers  and 
others,  who  ^'go  down  unto  the  sea  in  ships,"  and  bring  from 
foreign  climes  their  varied  curiosities. 

However,  it  is  time  we  left  Haslar,  and  proceeded  hack  to 
the  town  of  Portsmouth.  To  do  this,  we  go  to  GK>sport,  which 
is  close  by,  and  then  cross  the  harbour  by  means  of  a  mode  of 
conveyance  which  is,  we  doubt  not,  new  fo  many  of  our  readers. 
This  is  the  Floating  Bridge.  Though  called  a  hridge,  it  m|ght 
with  equal,  if  not  greater  propriety,  be  called  a  steam-boat^  for 


though  without  either  paddles  or  s<^w  to  work  H,  it  is  stSl  l 
floating  vessel,  and  propelled  by  steam.  It  consists  of  a  Urc 
vessel  made  of  wrought  iron,  about  one.  hundred  leet  in  lecgtfc 
by  sixty  in  breadth.  It  plies  between  Fortsmouth.  and  Goq^r. 
four  times  in  the  hour,  and  is  capably  if  neoessvy,  of  soocc- 
modating  from  twenty  to  thirty  carriages,  and  aboai  five  hnadnrl 
passengers  at  each  journey^  The  manner  in  .whidi  it  w(«li 
is  somewhat  singular.  Two  very  large  chains  are  siretcfced 
right  across  the  harbour  from  one  beach  to  the  other,  the  cbsi^* 
sinking  to  the  bottom  when  not  in  use,  so  as  not  to  interfere  viti 
the  passage  of  vessels  over  them.  Wit|iin  the  body  of  the  Floatk; 
Bridge  are  two  steam-engines  of . axteen-horse  power  each;  them 
eDgines  give  motion  to  two  large  wheels,  the  cirRcuiifereDceft  sf 
which  are  grooved  so  as  to  receive  the  large  duJns  of  which  v? 
have  spoken.  These  chains  passing  over  the  wheels,  it  follows  tlst, 
as  the  wheels  revolve  (the  ends  of  the  duuns  b^g  fixed ^,  tie 
bridge  itself  must  be  drawn  towards  this  fixed  point,  in  the  auis 
manner  as  a  man  standing  in  a  boat  and  pulling  a  rope,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  shore,  causes  his  boat  to  approaeh  iIm 
shore.  The  chain  is  thus  lifted  out  of  the  water  as  the  bridge  gc^e 
on,  and  after  passing  over  the  wheel,  is  allowed  to  sink  a^i£ 
behind  the  bridge. 

Arrived  at  Portsmouth,  we  disembark  at  ''The  Point,"  dose  bj 
the  Quebec  Hotel — an  excellent  house,  by  the  way,  for  the  rvdU-r 
to  Portsmouth  to  take  up  his  abode  in — and  then  proceeding  Ep 
through  the  town,  we  turn  up  on  to  Southsea  Common  far  hslf-as- 
hour*s  walk  before  dinner.  Southsea  Common  is  a  large,  stctt 
laige  open  tract  of  land,  one  side  of  it  being  washed  by  the  sea,  tk 
other  bounded  by  handsome  terraces  and  buildings  forming  tbc 
town  of  Southsea,  the  fashionable  snhurb  of  Portsmouth.  Tke 
bathing  at  Southsea  is  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  acj  ii 
England.  A  handsome  carriage-drive  and  promenade,  dose  by  tbt 
water's  edge,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  oommon,  and  affordiB^ 
a  beautiful  view  of  Spithead  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Ule  rf 
Wight,  has  recently  been  constructed  by  public  subscriptim,  aidd 
by  4fc  grant  from  the  Treasury  of  £387  10a.  It  is  called  the 
Clarence  Esplanade ;  it  consists  of  a  fine  carriage-rood  forty  feet 
wide,  and  a  foot-path  of  twelve  feet,  and.  is  upwards  of  a  mile  k 
length. 

At  the  end  of  the  Esplanade  nearest  to  the  town  hare  brea 
erected  two  statues.     Inscriptions  affixed  to  these  inform  nsthit 
they  are  placed  there  ''in  honour  of  Horatio,  Viaooiint  Kelson,  K.B.. 
hero  of  the  Nile  and  TrafiaJgar,"  and  ''in  honour  of  Arthur,  Doit 
of  Wellii&gton,  E.G.,  statesman,  hero,  conqueror."     In  hoaou' 
Heaven  save  the  mark  !     What  is  the  &tal  destiny  which  hasp 
over  every  British  hero  ?    How  is  it  that  so  few  escape  havbg  tbtii 
effigies  stuck  up  in  such  form,  that  once  a-year  at  least,  upon  tk 
5th  of  November,  any  little  boy  in  the  kingdom  would  be  orm- 
pletely  justified  in  seizing  them,  and  burning  tbem.  for  ''Gays!" 
Poor  Nelson  !  his  celebrated  exclamation,  "]&[^land  expects  ever? 
man  to  do  his  duty,"  strikes  reproachfully  upon  the  Keart  vben  w« 
behold  his  sculptured  caricature.      So  long  has  Bngland  beei 
"expecting,"  and  yet  no  man  has  as  yet  done  hia  duty  by  remoTit^ 
this.     However,  Wellington,  poor  man !  is,  perb&pSi  even  vu;^. 
His  statue  baffles  description,  as  does  Nelson's  also.     Suffice  it  v- 
say,  the  "statesnuui,  hero,  conqueror"  has  legs  whose  giganti 
proportions,  compared  with  the  rest  of  his  body,  might  well  U 
supposed  to  typify  the.  firm  stand  he  always  took  against  tbt 
enemies  of  his  country ;  though  why  these  taremendons  limbs  shoali 
be  encased  in  Jack-inrthe-water  boots,  which  by  no  means  fit  hm, 
or  why  he  should  be  made  to  stand  there  all   day  upon  &c>f&e 
cannon-balls,  which'  must  be  a  very  uncomfortable,  not  to  s&j 
unsafe' footing,  we  otnnot  discover.     As  to  Nelsan,  he  leaas  op:s 
an  anchor  of  most  uselessly -diminutive  siae^  espaGally  when  c-a- 
pared.with  the  immense  coil  of  cable  to  which  it  ia  attached-    U. 
intention  of  this  strange  want  of  proportion,  we  must  say,  puded 
us  likewise ;.  the  only  thing  we  can  think  of  ia,  that  the  ar^ 
conscious  of  the  beauties  of  his  work,  was  ajudous  to  gir«  t^ 
statue  "rope  eno€(gh,"  in  hopes  that  the'  old  proverb  would  U 
carried  out.     However,  there  he  still  stands,  in  an  attitude  vLki 
strongly  suggests  the  idea  of  the  hero  of  the  Nile  being  ab^nt  t  i 
a  little  juggling  with  a  telescope  which  he  is  balanctng  in  Lis  l&s^l 
These  two  statues,  we  are  informed  by  the  inscriptionB,  arerr  ;t 
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sented  to  tlie  mayor,  aldeimen,  and  buigeesea  of  Portflmoath  by 
Lord  Frederick  Fitaciarence,  in  1850. 

Prom  Southsea  Common  the  fleet  at  Spithead  fonna  a  very 
pretty  object  in  the  landscape.  A  new  regulation  has  recently 
been  introduced  with  regard  to  shipB  coming  into  port.  Formerly 
the  ships  were  "paid  off,"  and  the  crews  sent  ashore,  their 
pockets  full  of  money  and  their  heads  full  of  anticipated  **  sprees  " 
on  shore;  and  then,  after  haying  squandered  all  their  wages  and 
ruined  their  health  by  a  continued  course  of  debauchery,  they  were  left 
helpless,  friendless,  to  seek  another  ship  or  starve.  Now,  however, 
instead  of  being  paid  off  and  discharged,  a  fortnights  leave  is  given 
them  to  go  aahore,  and  six  mcmtbs*  wages  kept  back,  both  as  a 
security  for  their  returning  to  the  ship,  and  as  a  fund  for  them  to 
fall  back  npon  when  all  the  rest  is  gone.  Some  of  the  sailors  like 
this  alteration ;  but  we  fear  the  majority — reckless  fellows  as  they 
nearly  all  are — have  a  very  different  idea.  One  man  we  spoke  to 
seemed  to  think  it  a  great  hardship  to  be  compelled  to  go  back  to 
the  same  ship  again.  He  said :  *'  Tou  see,  sir,  after  a  three  years* 
cruise  or  so  with  the  same  shipmates,  we  knows  too  much  of  one 
another."  A  true  sailor's  longmg  for  change !  Another  improve- 
ment— a  far  greater  one,  i>eThapB,  than  this — is  the  establishment 
of  a  Sailors*  Home  at  Portsmouth,  where  they  can  live  while  on 
shore  at  a  most  reasonable  rate,  and  have  all  their  money  and 
clothes  taken  care  of  for  them,  instead  of  their  being  driven  to  the 
frightful  dens  of  in&my  where  so  many  of  them,  until  now,  passed 
all  their  time  as  long  as  a  single  shilling  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion. This  Home  was  estaUished  a  few  years  back  by  charitable 
donations,  and  has  been  found  to  work  admirably. 

But  to  return  to  Southsea  Common.     One  of  the  most  general 

sights  to  be  seen  here  is  the  exercismg  of  the  different  regiments 

stationed    in  the  town,   who    go  through  the  various    military 

manoeuvres  on  the  common,  accompanied  by  their  full  bands,  some 

of  which  play  very  beautifully.     Another  sight,  of  a  very  different 

kind,  bat  one  not  without  its  interest  to  the  thinking  mind,  is  also 

frequently  to  be  seen  here.    We  allude  to  the  gangs  of  convicts 

who  are  employed  m  improving,  levelling,  and  draining  the  commoa* 

We  nefrer  see  these  wretched  onteaste  of  society,  led  ovt  in  gangs 

like  horses    or  oxen,  no  longer  free  agmts,  but  taken  to  work 

whether  they  will  or  sot^labouimg,  not  to  obtain  a  future  good, 

but  to  extenuate  a  by-gone  wrong  committed ; — ^we  say  we  never 

see  a  gang  of  convicts^  without  an  irresistiUe  desire  springing  up . 

within  us  to  try  to  &thom  the  mind  that  lies  below  the  fixed, 

sullen   look  that  every  face  wears — to  think  what  each  man^s 

feelings  are.     One  pair  of  eyes  meets  ours,  and  is  instantly  cast 

down ;  we  think  we  see  almost  a  blush  rise  to  the  convict^s  fifice. 

He  is  a  young  man,  and  we  fieel  that  man  may  yet  perhaps  be 

reclaimed.     He  passes,  and  a  second  comes,  whose  fierce  frowning 


brow  speaks  plainly  of  defiance :  every  man's  hand  is  against  him — 
his  hand  shall  be  against  every  man.  He  hates  society ;  for  he  has 
wronged  it^  and  society  has  punished  him.  Another  we  fiincy  a 
mere  animal ;  he  does  not  care^  He  gets  his  food  and  lodgiag-r-he 
got  no  more  by  stealing :  what  matters  where  he  is  ?  He  doesn't 
care  for  people  staring;  let  'em  stare — they  don't  hurt  him. 
These,  and  a  score  more  varieties,  we  are  sure  we  have  detected. 
But  enough.  Portsmouth  is  a  great  receptacle  for  convicts,  several 
hulks  being  situated  in  the  harbour.  These,  however,  are  now 
nearly  empty,  a  new  convict-prison  having  recently  been  erected 
in  the  town,  capable  of  containing  a  thousand  convicts.  To  this 
prison  convicts  are  now  sent,  instead  of  to  the  hulks.  A  large 
number  of  them  are  employed  in  the  Dock-yard,  the  Gun-wharf, 
and  other  public  places,  attended,  wherever  they  go,  by  sentinels 
with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets,  thus  reudering  escape  im- 
X>ossible. 

But  we  will  leave  the  convicts  to  their  labour,  and  pay  a  visit  to  one 
of  the  establishments  we  have  just  mentioned — the  Gun-wharf.  The 
Dock-yard  would  require  an  article  to  itself.  The  Gun-wharf,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  a  vast  storehouse  for  artiUeiy.  From  this  place  the 
guns  are  shipped  off  to  aU  the  vessels  as  they  require  them ;  and 
here,  when  ships  are  laid  up  in  ordinary,  their  guns  are  brought 
and  stored  away  until  again  required.  Wherever  the  visitor  turns 
his  head,  long  rows  of  cannon,  of  all  conceivable  shapes  and  sizes, 
are  arranged  side  by  side,  presenting  a  singular  appearance  as  they 
gradually  diminish  in  perspective.  Inmienie  pyramids  of  cannon- 
balls,  shells,  etc.,  piled  upon  each  other,  are  to  be  seen  ranged 
around,  some  of  the  piles  containing  upwards  of  20,000  balls.  The 
shots  used  in  the  naval  service,  to  be  seen  at  this  establishment, 
are  of  all  sizes,  varying  from  31b.,  which  is  the  smallest^  to  961b., 
the  largest.  Then  there  are  Turkish  cannon-balls  (taken  in 
battle),  made  of  solid  granite;  Chinese  shot  of  different  kinds; 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portugoese  oannon ;  and  various  desoriplions 
of  guns  and  shot  from  other  countritB.  Buty  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  object  (not  a  pleasing  one,  for  the  whole  atoioephere  of 
the  place  seems  redolent  of  slaughter)  is  the  Small  Aimoury.  H#re 
are  shown  all  the  varied  instruments  employed  by  dviliaed 
humanity  to  knock  each  other^s  brains  out,  cut  tadi  other's  threals, 
or  blow  each  other  into  atoms  by  means  of  '*  viUonous  sal^petrb." 
It  is  a  distressing  thought  how  much  inge&vity  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  invention  of  instruments  of  destruction.  Well, 
well,  standing  here,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  muskets,  swords, 
and  bayonets,  it  is  not  for  us  just  now  to  moralise  on  war.  An 
evil  we  know  it  to  be — a  hideous,  unmitigated  evil :  whether  a 
necessary  one  or  not — that  is  the  question.  We  will  leave  it 
unanswered  for  the  present,  and  only  say  that^  ii  it  ever  should  come 
near  the  English  shores,  there  is  ample  preparation  for  it. 


MOZART. 


This  eminent  composer,  one  of  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  of  the 
last  century,  was  bom  at  Saltzburg,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1756.  His  fsbther  was  sub-director  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  who  in  those  days  was  also  a  temporal 
prince  of  the  empire.  In  the  intervals  of  leisure  afforded  him  by 
the  duties  of  his  office,  he  gave  lessons  on  the  violin,  and  taught  the 
rules  of  musical  composition  to  a  select  number  of  pupils.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  violin,  which  was  held  in  much 
esteem  in  his  day,  and  may  still  he  referred  to  with  advantage  by 
students  of  the  divine  art.  The  musical  taste  and  talent  of  the 
father  were  transmitted  to  the  son,  who,  before  he  had  attained  his 
third  year,  evinced  his  aptitude  for  music  by  the  delight  which  he 
took  in  the  kssons  on  the  harpslcherd,  wUd^  his  sister,  ioar  yean 
his  sesiory  leeisved  from  tb^r  father.  His  greet  pleasure  was  to 
find  thirds  on  this  instrument ;  and,  when  he  suooeeded,  he 
expressed  his  joy  in  the  most  exuberant  glee. 

The  senaitiTeness  which  is  the  almost  invariable  aceumfwiilment 
of  genius,  and  which  was  very  acute  in  the  ease  of  Mdzat^  was 
maniJbBted  at  a  very  eariy  age.  '^ Do  you  love  me?"  wm  a  que9* 
tion  he  firequently  put  to  these  about  him,  as  sioon  as  bs  began  tn 
talk;  and,  when  ironically  answered  in  the  negatiye,  ieaniUled 


his  eyes  immediately.  The  ardour  with  which  he  applied  himself 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  elements  of  knowledge^  and  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  his  studies,  were  extraordinary  for  his  age. 
"  While  learning  the  elements  of  arithmetic,"  says  one  of  hii 
biographers,  "the  tables,  the  chairs,  even  the  walls,  bore  in  chalk 
the  marks  of  his  calculations.  And  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
state,  what  we  believe  has  never  yet  appeared  in  print,  that  his 
talent  for  the  science  of  numbers  was  only  inferior  to  that  for 
music :  had  he  not  been  distinguished  by  genius  of  a  higher  order, 
it  is  probable  that  his  calculating  powers  would  have  been  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  bring  him  into  general  notice." 

The  powers  of  application  and  memory  were  possessed  by  the 
child  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  easy  minuets  and  sinsple 
lessons  which  his  fatiier  taught  him  at  fotir  years  old,  more  to 
amnse  kim  than  with  belief  in  his  ability  to  master  tbem,  were 
eaeh  leant  in  about  half  an  hour.  S6on  after  he  had  sttaised 
his  sixth  year,  he  astonished  his  fisther  by  composing  a  concerto  .for  - 
tlM  harpsichord,  methodically  and  correctly  written;  this  w«i 
shewn  to  Beverml  professcra  of  the  arty  who  pronouaosd  the  most 
tKfomMt  opimoDs^  their  mif  objectioa  being  that  it  cdAtaiiked  tte 
Many  cBfioaH  pasnigfin.     B»  afterwaids  eonpoMd.  iome  «bo«l 
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^aeaa  of  moue,   vhich  hu  &tlier  no(«d  down ;  and  it  b  to  ba  to  dcwribe  Uie  prognmrt  baproTMienti  of  b!«  (Mi  dnriBg  ll>e  CM    i 

ngntttd  that  nan*  of  thaw  «»rlj  pTodnoUwu  Im«  baan  pnaarrad.  itaf^  atiatuiej.    Howotst,  at  right  reanof  agi,  I  *««  Qequeuily 

Tke  moomlnnu  whioh  these  compositioni  elicited  detenained  tbe  waTinMd  of  U*  gnat  knowledge  ia  coiipoiilion  bf  lii>  writbip ; 

,  elder  Uaetrt  to  saltiv&te  the  mndMl  talent  of  Ui  wm,  and  alia  to  and  tiiat  hii  inrentioii,  tute,  modolatiaD,  and  ei«attioa,  ia  exto:- 

Introdnoe  him  as  a  prodigj  at  the  ooarU  of  the  Qwmaa  priooM.  porary  plajing,  were  meh  ai  few  profeenn  are  poansml    of  >l 

Be  flnt  took  Um  to  Hniiidi,  and  tlie  bTonnble  rsception  he  met  farter  yttf  of  age." 

witk  tlwte  from  the  eleotor  of  Biraria  enoonngad  him  to  prtwaed  On  taking  their  leare  of  the  Britiih  paUIc,  the  bmil;  retnmed  to 

fNm  thanee  to  ^enna,  where  the  wonderliil  sluld  patfonned  before  the  oantineat ;  aod  while  rtajing  ehortljr  aftorwaTdi  at  tlic  Bagu, 

lis  more  etmatai  wei«  pnbliaheil     From  tbe  conrt  at  the  Etadt' 


the  eapvoT  Fnuda  I.,   who  waa  aa  mnoh  ddighlwl  with   hia  hiddra'  the  paM;  proceeded  to  Paiia,  whan.Oa  patyage  jtnif 

viTatitf  as  amaied  bT  hia  pnftelenaf  in  mnaie.  Hotart'e  talnita  reeeind  Indooed  them  to  mjika  a  long  aUy.     Ii 

b  the  7*ai'l7SS,  the  familj  made  an  exIenaiTe  Bnropean  tonr,  I7SS  the;  returned  to  Baltabncg,  where  Honrt,  V  desire  of  liw 

aod  paaaed  saretal  months  in  Paria,  where  the  child-maiiciaii  per-  emperor  Joseph  II.,  eomposed  hia  fint  cntin  opera,   "  Ia  Pints 

fanned  on  the  organ  in  the  ohapet-rojal,  belbre  the  king  of  Pnmoe  Sampliea,"  whiohwaihi^l;  commended  by  Metaatseio,  aodabobr 

and  all  the  oonrt,  and  pae  MT«ral  public  ooneerta,  which  were.  Hawe,  who  was  then  in  the  lenith  ofhia  npatstioa.     It  waa  nera- 

wall  attended.    Prom  Paria  the  Mourta  proceeded,  in  the  following  pnblicl;  performed,  howerer,  and  ia  now  unknown ;  ,the  nodon 

jaar,  to  IiondoB,  where  they  remunad  nntil  the  sammer  of  I7S5.  atandard  of  orilioiam  oannot,  therefore,  be  aj^ied  to  it,  bat,  in  ill 

HeN  also  he  exhibited  hia  talent  before  the  rojal  (unily,  "and  probsbilitr,  whateirer  merit  it  poaeaaed  ww  onl;    of  a   roIatiTf 


iiDdarwenI,"  asy*  the  Ui^iapfaer  quoted  before,    "  mora  aenra  chaneter.     He  waa  only  IhirteM  yaan  ol  ag«  at  the  lime,  ad 

trials  than  any  to  which  he  had  been  before  exposed,  throogh  which  n«dy  twetre  yean  elapead  before  he  prodaeed  an  opan  whiA  W 

be  pawed  In  a  moet  biamphaiit  manaar."    Daring  this  naidence  aniriTed  hia  peiiad. 

la  the  Bimih  metnpalis,  he  oomposed  and  pnbluihed  dx  sonatas.  In  the  following  year  the  AnfaUshop  of  SaUabnrg  appoinicil  bin 

whkdi  be  recrired  pemlMion  to  dedi«at«  to  Qneen  Ghsrlotte.     "Ot  Araetoritf  his  ocmcarts;  but  shortly  afterwuda  he  acecmfaaied  b 

Hosart^a  iafont  attempts  at  mnila,"  Mys  Dr.  Bnraey,    "I  was  fother  to  Italy, Thar«lieaddedlsgslyM  the iaarda  hehad  abedj    i 

unable  to  djaoarer  Ihs  tracea  fioni  the  oonTsraatiim  of  his  &thar,  won.    na  pope  waa  ao  mueh  phased  with  him  that  he  confend 

who,  theogh  sn  intalligant  man,  whose  adncaUon  and  knowledge  of  on  kfaa  the  order  of  the  0<dd*n  Spur ;  and  while  in  Bome  U  ^m 

the  world  did  not  aeem  oomflned  to  maae,  eonfcmid  htms^  nnaUs  a  nmatkable  proof  of  hia  large  o 
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neiaorj,  brnoUiigdomtliewhole  ofthahmoug  "Muerere"  of  AUe-  1773.     Id  1775  hs  oompoaed  tbe  csnUU,  "IlQePHtOM"  toi  tha 

^,  tAer  hsariag  it  peHbrmed  in  Che  pontifical  chapel.   At  Bologns  uchduke  ManmiliMi  oF  Aiutiu,  and  b  tbe  coane  of  tlw  bur 

i«  wft«  intraduced  to  tlie  c«lebnit«d  Hartlni,  who  expreued  tba  aacceeding  ;eai>  h«  prodaeed  several  other  vorka,  aona  of  which, 

TljiDeat  AdmintioD  of  hia  lalOBle ;  and  he  wae  elected  a  member  howe<rer,  tliough  highl;  admirsd  at  the  time,  obtained  the  celebritf 

if  the  Aoo«demta  Filaimonics.     His  aecoad  opens   "llitridate,"  eo  deaerredlj  ooqaired  b;  his  aubeequent  productions. 


BBOSZB  SniTtll  or   MOIAItt,    il  B4.bTIipBa.— DI   aOH1Tl«IlItI.KB. 

waa  written  at  Uilan  in  1770,  and  peifoimed  twent;  nighta  con-  In  1770  Moiart  reatad  from  hii  wanderingg,  and  aettLed  in  Tieniw. 

aeontiTelfin  theopara-houMof  thatcitf.     "Looio  Silla,"  prodaced  He  had  now  attained  hiatwentj-fourthjear,  and  eontiai?  to  what  haa 

three  yeara  laMr,  hod  tweotjBUDceaaiTerepraaentationa;  but  neither  bMO  nouallT  obaerred  of  juraaile  prodigiea,  hia  geniua  ahona  th« 

of  thaae  operaa  baa  been  lepiodiued  in  more  recent  timea.     Two  brighter  as  i(  becuna  more  matore.     The  societj  of  Yienna  «m  Ter7 

matMa  for  the  chapel  of  the  elector  of  BaTaria,  an  opera  buSa,  "Ia  agreeable  to  him,  and  he  had  not  reaided  there  long  when  ha  beoama 

Finta  Qiardinien,"  and  aome  other  worka,  wei«  aLw  prodaced  in  ttttaohed  to  Hadamojaalle  Cooatance  Weber,  a  joong  »(itr«N  of  talent 
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and  celebrity,  who  combined  personal  attractions  of  the  higbest 
order  with  the  moat  enchanting  amiability  of  disposition.  Finding 
his  attentions  received  in  a  manner  flattering  to  his  hopes,  he  made 
her  a  pr')posal  of  marriage,  which  was  courteously  declined  by  the 
young  lady's  parents,  on  the  ground  that  his  reputation  was  not  then 
sufficiently  established.  Animated  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
hand  of  the  fascinating  actress,  Mozart  directed  all  his  powers  to  the 
production  of  a  work  which  should  surpass  all  his  former  efforts.  He 
composed  the  opera  of  "  Idomeneo,"  a  work  which  he  always 
regarded  as  his  best,  and  the  first  in  which  he  displayed  those 
masterly  powers  that  distinguish  his  later  productions.  There  are 
parts  of  great  originality  and  grandeur,  but  some  of  the  airs  are 
too  much  in  the  style  of  that  period,  which  has  since  become  obso- 
lete; and  on  the  whole,  it  is  inferior  to  those  masterpieces  of 
operatic  composition  which  he  produced  a  few  years  later.  His 
own  estimation  of  it  may  have  been  considerably  influenced  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  composed. 

When  this  opera  was  produced,  the  principal  character  waa 
personated  by  Mademoiselle  Weber,  who  was  as  much  interested 
in  its  success  as  the  author,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  exerted 
her  talents  to  the  utmost.  The  success  of  this  work  added  so 
much  to  Mozart's  reputation,  that  the  parents  of  the  young  lady 
made  no  more  objections,  and  his  genius  was  rewarded  by  receiving 
her  hand  in  marriage.  The  union  was  a  most  happy  one,  the 
young  actress  proving  an  affectionate  and  warm-hearted  wifej  and 
a  zealous  and  useful  counsellor. 

Mozart's  next  operatic  production  was  ''  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dcm 
Serail"  ( V EnUvemeiU  du  Svrail).  It  waa  at  a  rehearsal  of  this 
opera  that  Joseph  II.  said  to  the  composer,  *'  My  dear  Mozart,  this 
ifi  too  fine  for  our  ears  ;  it  has  too  many  notes."  **  I  beg  your 
majesty's  pardon,"  returned  Mozart,  whom  consciousness  of  genius 
had  imbued  with  considerable  independence  of  mind  ;  "there  are 
precisely  as  many  notes  as  are  necessary,  and  no  more.'*  The 
emperor  made  no  rejoinder,  but  was  evidently  disconcerted  by  the 
reply ;  however,  on  the  first  public  performance  of  the  opera  he 
applauded  it  in  the  most  rapturous  manner.  * '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro," 
the  iibrdto  of  which  was  abridged  from  the  comedy  of  Beaumar- 
chais,  and  which,  at  the  present  day,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  Mozart's  productions,  was  brought  out,  by  deaite  of  the  emperor, 
in  1786  ;  and  in  the  same,  year  he  produced  a  short  opera  called 
**Schauspiel  Direktor,"  a  work  very  inferior,  and  now  scarcely 
known. 

In  the  following  year  the  chef-cCwuvrc  of  this  eminent  composer, 
his  celebrated  opera  of  **Don  Giovanni,"  the  libretto  of  which  waa 
admirably  made  up  from  several  dramas  on  the  same  subject^ 
was  produced  at  the  Italian  opera-house  at  Prague.  "I  have 
written  this  opera  to  please  myself  and  my  friends,"  satd  Mozart, 
who  was  conscious  of  its  being  a  production  of  no  ordinary  merit,  and 
above  the  comprehension  of  the  bulk  of  the  public.  Indeed, 
though  it  created  a  great  sensation  at  Prague,  it  was  not  appre- 
ciated when  produced  in  Vienna,  nor  even  in  Paris,  thirty  years 
later.  The  honour  of  according  it  the  reception  it  merited  among 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  was  reserved  for  London,  where  it  was  not 
produced  till  1817,  when  it  was  put  on  the  stage  of  the  Italian 
opera  in  the  most  spirited  and  liberal  manner.  The  enterprise  of 
the  lessee  was  rewarded  by  a  degree  of  success  which  had  attended 
no  previous  speculation  ;  the  profits  am(JUnted  to  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  pounds,  and  its  production  was  regarded  as  constituting 
an  epoch  in  our  musical  history.  The  comic  opera,  "Cosi  fan 
tutte,"  was  produced  in  1790  ;  "Die  Zauberflote,"  a  still  popular 
opera,  in  the  following  year,  the  strange  libretto  being  furnished  by 
M.  Schickaneder,  the  proprietor  of  a  theatre  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Vienna,  where  it  was  first  performed.  "La  Clemenza-di  Tito" 
waa  brought  out  the  same  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
Leopold  II. 

Of  the  symphonies,  quintets,  quartets,  sonatas,  masses,  and 
numerous  smaller  vocal  pieces  of  Mozart,  we  have  not  space  for  even 
an  enumeration.  His  additions  to  Handel's  '*  Messiah  "  would  alone 
suffice  to  earn  him  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  so  refined  and 
correct  is  the  taste  which  dictated  them,  and  so  complete  is  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  identified  himself  with  the  genius  of  the 
great  composer.  They  were  made  for  the  Baron  von  Swifeten,  and 
the  oratorio  has  since  seldom,  if  ever,  been  performed  without  them. 


Men  of  exalted  genius  are  seldom  blesaed  with  thai  robiurtntw  4 
oonatitntion  which  marks  men  of  infsrior  powerB.  The  mxa  f^ 
learning  may  attain  a  vigorous  old  age,  but  the  man  of  genioa  d.^ 
80  very  seldom  indeed.  It  is  a  remarkable  t^d,  ib&t  maoiy  nf 
these  delicate  and  aensitive  naturea  have  dropped  off  at  thirty 'Sx* 
Burns,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  are  caaea  in  point.  Mozart  wu 
strikingly  handsome,  but  he  was  small  and  slight  in  form,  aad 
fragile  in  constitution.  His  health  began  to  decline  a  few  yean 
after  his  marriage,  on  1  the  tender  devotion  of  Madame  Hozari  wu 
then  shown  in  the  patient  and  unwearied  manner  in  whioh  r&» 
nursed  and  watched  over  him.  Though  his  iznagiiiative  f>c>9-t:n 
remained  in  full  vigour  to  the  last,  his  health  continued  to,  dedia*. : 
but  his  end  was  undoubtedly  accelerated  by  an  attack  of  a  ferer 
which  prevailed  in  Vienna  in  the  latter  part  of  1792,  under  nUJk 
he  sank  on  the  5th  of  December,  in  the  thirty-sdxth  year  of  his  u;r. 

The  last  and  most  sublime  composition  of  Mosart  was  k:<^ 
"  Requiem,"  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  composed  on  his  deatk- 
bed.  Concerning  the  origin  of  this  famous  mass,  a  stxange  Ft'irr 
was  told  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  and  has  been  often  repeated. 
It  is  said  that,  some  years  before  that  event,  a  stranger  prestnte' 
himself  to  Mozart,  and,  refusing  to  reveal  hia  name,  oomndi^«Js:tti 
him  to  compose  a  funeral  mass.  Mozart  undertook  the  conumssiic ; 
but  as  time  passed  on,  and  he  saw  no  more  of  the  mysterkas 
atranger,  he  did  not  execute  it,  and  at  length  ceaaed  to  think  cf  it 
A  short  time  before  his  death,  it  is  said  that  the  unknown  appeared 
to  him  again  aa  he  waa  setting  out  for  Prague,  aiM  reminded  hiiL 
of  the  undertaking.  Mozart  again  promised  to  execute  the  work. 
and  on  his  return  to  Vienna  he  applied  himself  to  the  task.  T^ 
rapid  decline  of  his  health  warning  him  of  hia  approaching  deai\ 
he  became  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  steanger  w?«  a 
visitant  from  the  world  of  spirits,  and  that  he  was  composing  tU 
"  Requiem  "  for  his  own  funeral.  The  manner  in  wluch  thip  id-ji 
wrought  upon  his  imagination  contributed  to  the  snblicJty  of  ta^ 
work,  which  was  scarcely  finished  when  he  died,  some  misir 
details  being  subsequently  filled  up  by  his  pupil,  Su^maj<rr. 
Buch  is  the  story,  for  which  we  cannot  vouch ;  probablj  tht- re  i- 
some  tioith  in  it,  embellished  from  the  imaginations  of  th'-^^  1% 
whom  it  has  been  relate. 

Had  Mozart  Uved  a  year  longer,  he  would  have  made  a  sef^.c  j 
visit  to  England,  having  made  an  agreement  with  the  enterpri^ 
Salomon  to  write  symphonies  for  his  concerts,  and  snpeiict^Dd 
their  performance  in  person.  He  left  two  sons,  one  of  wh'.-n 
adopted  his  father  a  profession,  but  without  having  inherited  h& 
genius ;  the  other  was  many  years  in  the  civil  aerrice  of  Aostria. 

The  statue  of  Mozart,  repr^ented  in  our  engraTing,  waa  cast  is 
bronze  at  Munich  by  the  im^pector-royai  Stiegelmajer,  &>m  &- 
model  made  by  the  sculptor  Schwanthaler,  and  inaogurated  y. 
Balteburg,  the  birthplace  of  the  composer,  on  the  5th  of  SeptemW? 
1842.  The  homage  to  his  genias  was  tardy;  hat  we  have  sh>Tr^ 
that  his  finest  productions  were  not  fully  appreciated  until  slk- 
years  after  his  death.  Moreover,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cent  jr. 
after  his  death,  the  "whole  of  Germany  waa  the  scene  of  de^iobtir^ 
warfare,  in  the  turmoil  of  which  ■  music  waa  only  cultivated  s^j  ixi 
as  it  could  be  made  aubservient  to  patriotism,  and  the  claims  nf  iu 
departed  ma<)ter8  were  forgotten.  The  f^U  of  the  iDaagiiniti.s 
was  a  splendid  and  imposing  one,  worthy  of  the  man  thus  hononre*!. 
The  occasion  had  drawn  to  Saltzburg  a  great  number  of  fordgner^— 
princes  and  princesses,  counts  and  countesses,  composers,  auUtK.c... 
and  musicians— admirers  of  the  genius  of  Mozart ;  and  the  muak-^, 
academies  of  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  Venice^  Vicnaa. 
Prague,  Berlin,  Munich,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholia,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Warsaw,  were  each  represented  by  some  of  iht  r 
professors.  More  than  fifty  thouf^aud  persona  were  present.  "WK 
the  statue  waa  uncovered,  a  salvo  of  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  **.« 
fired,  all  the  bells  in  the  city  rang  out  a  jojous  peal,  and  :.^ 
orchestra  of  six  hundred  performers  filled  the  air  with  itk-.* 
sounds.  At  night,  two  thousand  persons,  professors  and  amau-^> 
assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  monuAsent^  w^hich  was  illnniifistr-' 
by  Bengal  fires,  and  sang  a  hymn  written  for  the  occiiSb«o  1. 
Count  Ladislaus  de  Serker,  and  set  to  music  by  the  CbfTal-T 
Neukomm.  On  the  following  day,  at  noon,  two  thorofiani]  t : 
hundred  amateurs  executed  the  "Requiem"  of 
same  spot.  - 
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OIIIGIX  AND  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  FRENCH 

LEGION  OF  HONOUR. 

Napulboh  I,  was  ai  yet  only  First  Consul,  and  was  residing  at*  the 
cb&uau  of  MalmaisoB  with  Josephine,  while  his  yictories  were  pre- 
paring for  him  the  imperial  crown,  and  his  architects  were  restor- 
in^  the  palace  at  St.  Cloud.  One  Monday  evening  in  the  month  of 
Februai-y,  1802,  the  conqueror  of  Marengo  reached  Malmaison  at 
about  six  o'clock.  Dinner  was  soon  oa  the  table,  and  after  dinner 
the  comxMiny  separated  into  two  circles,  Madame  Bonaparte 
retired  to  the  drawing-room  with  the  ladies  and  stiveral  gentlemen, 
among  whom  was  M.  De  S^ur,  a  veteran  colonel  of  the  dragoons 
of  Noaillea,  at  that  time  a  senator,  and  afterwards  master  of  the 
ceremoniea,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  of  his  day.  The  First 
Consul  withdrew  te  the  council  hall,  as  it  was  called,  with  Monge, 
the  Inspector  of  the  Kcole  Polytechnique,  General  Duroo,  Didelot, 
Councillor  of  State,  Denon,  Director  of  the  Museum,  and  Arnault, 
the  tragic  poet.  They  all  stood  before  Bonaparte,  and  ho  conversed 
with  them  standing,  as  was  his  custom.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, he  said  to  Monge— *^  I  did  not  see  you  at  the  TuUeries 
yesterday,  at  the  grand  reception  of  the  ambassadors." 

The  inspector  excused  himself|  on  the  score  of  his  numerous 
eugagementa. 

**  I  know  your  industry,"  replied  the  consul ;  **but  you  lost  a 
magnificent  spectacle.  All  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  were 
there,  adorned  with  ribands  and  crosses  of  the  difierent  orders  of  the 
world.      How  did  you  like  it,  Denon  ? " 

**It  was  a  glorious  sight.  Nothing  sets  off  a  man  so  much  aa 
those  brilliant  colours  and  enamelled  crosses." 

**  That  is  only  an  artist's  prejudice,"  said  the  republican^onge  ; 
*'  these  decorations  are  mdre  playthings. " 

"Playthings,  if  you  choose  to  call  them  so,"  said  Bonaparte  ; 
'*bat  mankind  admire  and  like  them.  They  are  in  their  eyes 
real  proofe  of  greatness.  Let  us  fairly  consider  the  point.  Dis- 
tinctions please  aU  men  ;  such  has  always  been  their  character. 
Dj  you  know  by  what  means  Louis  XIV.  managed  to  make- bead 
against  all  Europe  ?    It  was  the  cross  of  St.  Louis." 

The  First  Consul  went  on  to  develop  and  illustrate  this  thought 
with  that  ability  and  perfection  of  detail,  which  his  exalted  genius 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  history  rendered  easy  to  him. 

"Well,  we  must  re-establish  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,"  said  Monge 
ironically,  he  having  been  a  m^ber  of  the  commission  which  had 
abolished  it  in  1703. 

Bonaparte  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  gave  him  a  very  sigmficant 
look,  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  saying  to  himself — **  Instead  of 
re-establishing  an  old  one,  I  will  establish  a  new  one,  and  you  shall 
be  the  first  to  be  admitted  to  it."  He  then  proposed  that  they 
should  join  the  ladies,  which  they  did. 

Having  now  mooted  the  point,  lie  waited  two  months  without 
saying  anything  more  about  it.      At  the  end  of  that  time,  in  a 
council  at  which,  besides  the  three  consuls,  several  distinguished 
politicians  were  present,  he  again   insisted  on  the  importance  of 
decorations,  and  announced  his  intention  to  create  an  order  like 
those  which  existed  in  Europe.     Cambac^rds  and  Kegnaud  strongly 
supported  him,  the  latter  refuting  the  objections  of  the  republicans 
by  saying  that  the  most  democratic  states  had   recognised  such 
institutions.     On  the  4th  of  May,  Rcederer  read  to  the  Council  of 
State  the  proposal  fur  instituting  the  Legion  of  Honour.      Bona- 
parte explained  the  reasons  and  objects  of  the  proposal  in  an  extem- 
poraneous address  which  ended  with  these  words: — **The  Legion 
of  Honour   will  be  the  oommencomeut  of  the  reorganisation  of 
France."     Thb  amounted  to  a  declaration  that  the  work  of  reor- 
ganisation was  as  yet  unaocomplished,  and  that  the  Legion  of 
Hunour  would  be  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  that  was  wanted  to  give 
it  stability.     General  Matthew  Dumas  desired  that  the  decoration 
might  be  exclusively  military ;  but  the  conqueror  of  Maiengo  replied 
by  insisting  upon  the  importance  of  political,  intellectual,  and 
moral  excellence  with  a  degree  of  impressive  force  that  silenced  all 
.Dbjections.     At  the  next  meeting  of  the  council  he  was  still  more 
elociuent  and  decisive.     Yet  the  proposition  narrowly  escaped  being 
a^ljoumed.     It  was,  however,  adopted  by  the  Tribunate  and  Legis- 
lative Body  in  due  course.     Two  years  were  to  elapse  before  the 
complete  organisation  of  the  order,  at  the  expiration  of  which 


period  it  was  hop3J  tbe  finances  of  the  state  would  be  in  a  position 
to  endow  it  with  an  ami)le  income.  During  these  two  years  the 
opponents  of  the  plan  liacl  free  scope  for  their  objections  and 
remarks.  **  Wait  a  little,"  said  Bonaparte  ;  *' those  who  sneer  at 
it  to-day,  will  eagerly  solicit  it  to-morrow.  It  will  become  the 
object  of  ambition  to  all  Europe."  Moreau,  Madame  De  Stael,  and 
others,  were  liberal  of  their  sarcasm,  and  some  had  to  undergo  the 
pdnalty  of  exile  for  their  freedom  of  speech. 

At  length  the  day  arjrived.  Bonaparte  was  now  no  longer  First 
Consul,  but  emperor  and  the  master  of  the  world.  On  the  14th  of 
July,  1804,  at  the  very  hour  when  the  old  constitution  had  fallen 
with  the  walU  of  the  Bastille,  fifteen  years  before,  the  new  one  rose 
with  the  Lsgion  of  Honour.  As  the  1 4  th  fell  on  a  Saturday,  the  cere- 
mony was  put  off  to  the  next  day.  It  took  place  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Invalides,  where  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  now  rest.  After  a  grand 
review,  the  emperor  arrived  on  horseback  at  the  Invalides,  coming 
through  an  innumerable  crowd  of  eager  observers.  He  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  choir.  In  a  gallery  opposite  were  the  Empress 
Josephine  and  her  daughter  Horteuse,  who  was  afterwards  married  to 
Louis  Bonaparte.  Besides  these,  there  were  eighteen  marshals  of  the 
empire,  only  four  being  away  on  the  field  of  battle.  After  mass  had 
been  performed  by  Cardinal  Caprara,  and  the  gospel  read,  M.  de 
Lao6p^de,  of  the  Institute,  the  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Order,  rose 
from  his  seat.  Napoleon  had  resolved  to  honour  intellect  by  placing 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Legipn  of  Honour.  Ijacepdde  pronounced 
the  inaugural  discourse,  and  called  over  the  names  of  the  grand 
officers,  who  took  the  oath  required  by  the  statutes  before  the 
throne.  Then  the  emperor  delivered  a  speech  such  as  none  but  he 
oould  deliver,  and,  reading  the  oath  to  the  legionaries,  asked  them 
in  a  loud  voice  whether  they  would  take  it.  AU^  with  one  voice, 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  Two  large  basins  were  brought,  one 
of  gold,  containing  the  gold  crosses  for  the  officers,  and  the  other 
of  silver,  containing  the  silver  crosses  for  the  simple  members. 
The  symbols  and  the  device  were  the  same  for  both  classes :  a 
number  of  standards  collected  together,  the  effigy  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  words  "  Honour  and  Country,"  borrowed  from  the  old  monarchy. 
M.  de  Segur,  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  took  a  cross  of  each 
metal,  and  gave  them  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  Perigord,  Grand  Cham- 
berlain; he  passed  them  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  Constable  cf  the 
Kmpire,  who  placed  them  on  the  breast  of  Napoleon.  At  this 
moment,  three  rounds  of  applause  re-echoed  through  the  building. 
Then  the  distribution  commenced.  First  came  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  comprising  all  the  most  distinguished  philosophers, 
literary  men,  and  artists  of  the  day,  and  headed  by  Monge,  the 
very  man  who  had  previously  ridiculed  honorary  distinctions  as 
mere  playthings.  After  these,  the  military  officers  of  high  rank 
i-eoeived  the  new  decorations  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  A  Ta 
Devkniy  by  Leaueur,  followed  the  distribution  of  the  crosses;  and  in 
the  evening  there  was  a  concert  at  the  Tuileries,  a  general  illumi- 
nation of  the  city,  and  a  grand  display  of  fireworks  on  the  Font  Neuf. 

But  the  army  not  having  been  able  to  be  present  at  the  Invalides, 
Napoleon  went  to  them  at  Boulogne,  where  a  second  f^U,  equal  in 
splendour  to  the  first,  was  celebrated.  On  the  16th  of  August,  at 
10  0* clock  in  the  morning,  the  emperor,  in  the  simple  uniform  of  the 
light  horse,  appeared  in  the  camp  on  horseback,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  bronso,  chair  by  Dagobert,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
Museum  of  Sovereigns.  From  this  elevated  position  he  commanded 
a  view  of  the  harbour,  tbe  two  camps,  the  batteries,  the  harbour 
of  Vimeux,  and  the  coasts  of  England.  Salvos  of  aitillery  thundered 
forth,  and  the  crosses  were  placed  in  helmets  and  cuirasses.  At 
the  sound  of  eighteen  hundred  drums,  sixty  thousand  men  began  to 
march,  and  the  legionaries,  leaving  their  ranks,  came  one  after  the 
other  to  receive  the  cress  from  the  hand  of  the  emperor. 

Such  was  the  origin,  and  such  the  inauguration,  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  an  institution  which  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  restoration 
of  order,  and  is  still  attended  with  important  advantages.  The 
want  of  some  such  honorary  distinction  —  suitable  for  political, 
literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  eminence,  as  well  as  military  and 
naval  exploits — ^has  long  been  felt  in  England,  and  was  pain- 
fully  evident  at  the  close  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  when  the  Royal 
Commissioners  found  it  impossible  to  mark  their  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  services  rendered  by  certain  parties,  in  a  way  at  once  appro- 
priate and  acceptable. 
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THE    ROBIN    ACACIA. 


Avoia  tHe  ftrboretil  aotiqniUM  of  the  Jardin  dei  PbatM,  in  Puu,  (iardeo*  >t  that  period.     Thi  followiiig  ii  tha  inaeriirtaaB  <■  ik 

ii  a  raiienble  acacia,  the  first  that  «aa  ever  bnmght  to  Enrope.  Ub«1  attached  (o  lbi>  intsreitiiig  mtmorial  of  the  firat  fta>liliiih»iL 

Thii  MaoU,  knowQ  Id  botauiiila  by  (be  name  ot  Robinia  pteudo'  of  the  gardena : — "  SobMa  fnatdo-neacia  (fforOt  Aaeritm).    Pan 

eeada,  vm  filuited  when  it  now  growi  b;  Teapaaian  Bobin,  son  of  acacia  grown  in  Borope ;  pbuted  b;  Twp^iian  fLMn  !»  1<3S.~ 


John  Robin,  irho  obtained  it  fi-om  North  ATneri<^a,  the  tree  hariDg  It  vas  Unnens  irho  gave  the  gtmoa  KabHua  the  uuna  imil<r. 

been  prerioiuil;  nnknovii  in  Enrap«.     The  planting  of  the  tree  wu  vbich  the  species  compoaing  it  are  koowo  to  all  boluiiats  of  ik 

coinddent  with  the  definitive  inititntion  of  the  Bojal  Garden  by  an  present  day,  and  which  i^ls  the  nnBMnKU  MrriOH  rcbdend  v 

edict  of  Lonia  XIII.,  which  *u  regiatflred  in  parliament  in  May,  botany  and  gardenii^  by  John  BoUn,  the  oelebratad  Mthor  of  if     , 

1(186  ;  and  it  is  now  lie  only  surriTor  of  the  traa  planted  in  the  "Jardin  du  Ktri  Henn  IV."  , 
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THE    WILD    BOAR. 


lOM  tlie  teatiraon;  of  Pib'SlepheD,  a  monk  of  theUmeof  HetU7  "iU«B,  bnelu,  bo&n,  and  wild  bulls,''  the  two  lait  kra  not  naw 

«  Second,  it  appaan  that  the  wild  boar  iru  an  inhaUtant  of  the  to  be  met  Titli  b  any  part  of  the  British  blanda,  if  we  eieept  the 

raat  vhich  in  hia  day  oorerad  the  whole  northeni  port  of  the  f^w  so-called  wild  bulls  earefall;  preserved  in  Chlllioitham  Park, 

natj  of  MiddleuE,  appToaching  within  a  few  miles  of  the  gatei  of  The  wild  boar,  like  his  enem;  the  wolf,  has  long  been  totally 

■ndoD.      But  the  forest  hai  dliappean^  long  kdm  (the  tnct  t^  extinct  in  this  conntry ;  fbi  we  are  informed  by  Pennant,  that  though 


wooded  conntry  known  as  £nGe1d  Chase  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  Cfasrles  the  Pint  endeavoured  to  btrodnce  the  breed  by  turning 
Teatige  now  remainbg  of  it),  and  with  it  the  gams  which  no  doubt  same  into  the  New  Forest  in  Eampshire,  they  were  destroyed  dnring 
nSorded  the  nobles  of  t!ic«e  dajs  many  aiAjpportunity  of  bdnlging  the  nril  wars.  The  occnrrence  of  the  wild  boar  m  difiersnt  parta 
b  their  &LTDUiit«  amuaament  of  the  chase.  Of  the  wild  animals  of  England  is,  howerer,  proved  by  the  laws  made  for  his  pro- 
id  by  Fita-Stephen  ai  deuiieni  of  the  forest  of  JQddleaei,  tection.     Thus  the  laws  of  Howd  the  Qood,  Piinoa  of  Wales  in  the 
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tenth  century,  permitted  his  grand  huntsman  to  chase  this  animal 
from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  beginning  of  Beeember  ;  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  whose  memory  should  be  held  iu  the 
highest  reverence  by  all  preserving  squires,  took  the  wild  boar, 
with  the  stag  and  the  roebuck,  under  his  especial  protection,  enact- 
ing that  any  one  found  guilty  of  destroying  one  of  these  animals 
should  be  punished  with  the  loss  of  his  eyes.  Barbarous  as  this 
certainly  is,  the  modem  penalty  for  killing  a  pheasant  or  a  hare  is 
scarcely  less  hurtful  to  the  individual,  and  decidedly  more  preju- 
dicial to  society. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  however,  the  case  is  very  different : 
tho  wild  boar  still  fincLi  a  home  in  the  forests  even  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  his  pursuit  is  still  one  of  the  most  eKoitiug  sports 
of  those  countries.  His  formidable  weapons  render  the  chase 
of  the  wild  b3ar  rather  a  dangerous  occupation  both  for  the  hunts- 
man and  his  dogs ;'  and  the  former  is  not  unfrequently  oompelled  by 
the  boldness  of  his  charge,  which  has  obtained  for  him  in  (Germany 
the  appellation  of  "knight  of  the  forest,"  to  take  refuge  in  the 
branches  of  the  nearest  tree. 

The  canine  teeth  of  the  boar,  which  grow  to  a  oonsiderablo 
length  in  old  animals,  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  moat  dftn* 
gerouB  weapons  to  be  met  with  in  the  animal  world.     The  upper 
canines  spring  from  a  singular  projection  of  the  sides  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and,  instead  of  taking  a  downward   direction,  as  in  most 
animals,  grow  upwards  on  each  side  of  the  snout.      Th6  lower 
canines  follow  the  same  direction,  and  are  applied  to  the  sidefi  of 
the' upper  pair;  so  that;  by  the  oonstant  friction  of  their  loH^oea, 
both  pairs  of  teeth  are  worn  to  a  sharp  edge,  and  kept  constantly 
in  the  best  possible  oondition  fbr  inflicting  a  severe  wound.     This 
apparatus  is  applied  with  great  force  by  a  slight  upward  movement 
of  the  powerful  head  and  neok  of  the  animal  when  within  reach  of 
his  foe ;  and  when  the  boar  is  at  bay,  he  will  often,  by  taking  a 
single  step  forwards,  lay  the  foremost  of  the  dogs  dead  at  his  feet. 
These  weapons  arrive  at  their  full  perfection  when  the  animal  is 
about  three  years  old,  andj  befur<^  this  period,  they  are  said  always 
to  remain  in  the  cjmpany  of  the  old  ones  for  protection.     As  tho 
boar  increases  in  age,  his  teeth  gradually  beoome  more  oarve4  iii 
their  form,^so  that  the  points  are  no  longer  available,  and  the 
weapons  beeome  far  less  formidable ;  and  a  boar  of  five  or  six  yean 
old  is  said  to  lie  by  no  means  so  dangerous  as  one  ol  from  thive  to 
five  years. 

In  their  native  forests,  these  animals  collect  hito  flocks,  and, 
when  danger  threatens,  the  well-armed  boars  press  forward  to  fbce 
the  enemy,  often  forming  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
females  and  young  are  placed,  and  in  this  position  they  defy  the 
attacks  of  their  foe.  The  domestic  hog  is  observed  to  retain  the 
same  habit ;  and  a  curious  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  instinct, 
by  9time  of  the  half-wild  hogs  of  Jamaica,  is  given  by  Mr.  Gosse, 
in  his  interesting  book  upon  the  natural  history  of  that  island..  The 
account  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hill,  of  Spanish  Town.  He  saya^  ^*  The 
best  display  of  woodland  instinct  that  I  have  witnessed  was  recently 
exhibited  in  some  young  pigs  of  the  blue  breed,  brought  from  the 
commons  and  forest ^runs  of  a  mountain* farm,  and  domieUed  in 
town.  Three  of  these  country  pigs,  a  boar  and  tl^o  sows,  had 
taken  up  with  a  black  pig  and  some  four  young  followers,  evident^ 
town-bom  and  bred.  In  tramping  home,  after  (Ming  out,  for  the 
nighty  some  of  the  town  dogs,  of  a  good  enough  quality  of  the 
hound  and  terrier  breed,  set  upon  them.  Instantly  the  country 
hogs  turned  round,  and  coolly  ti^ng  up  their  position  in  the  angle 
of  a  wall,  put  .the  black  pig  and  four  young  ones  within  the  oomer 
in  their  rear,  and  threw  themselves  before  them.  .  .  ,  .  The  dogs 
that  came  upon  them,  being  reinforced  by  a  troop  from  the  several 
yards  round  about,  became  a  pack  of  twelve  or  fourteen  in  an 
instant.  Among  these  were  some  five  small  ours.  The  three  blue 
pigs  were  undaunted.  They  stood  their  ground  with  their  faces  to 
theiiMBDemies,  and  though  the  dogs  beset  them  with  a  determination 
to  fight  in  eamest,  they  s\)ccessfully  kept  off  their  assailants.  The  . 
curs  barked,  and  grabbed  at  them  between  the  legs  of  the  larger 
dog»;  the  larger  dogs  rushed  at  them  six  in  a  line  together.  The 
young  boar,  with  well -developed  tusks,  stood  in  the  centre,  and 
stepping  every  now  and  then  one  pace  forward,  made  his  upward 
rips  at  the  dogs,  and  effectively  struck  them  without  receiving  a 
single  touch  himself." 


By  means  of  his  strong  cartilaginous  snout,  the  boar  can  rea'H . 
turn  up  the  ground  in  search  of  roots,  and  lie  also  uses  it  In  f  'Zi:^ 
ing  a  hollow  for  liis  sleeping-place.  This  he  lines  with  gra^-'*  ^^  - 
dead  leaves  ;  and  this  habitation,  if  we  may  credit  ereiy  statem^L: 
wc  hear,  sometimes  presents  a  picture  of  connubial  comfort  sn-rL  l- 
can  hardly  he  credited  in  swinish  life.  It  is  said  that  when  tL. 
boar  has  lain  himself  down  for  his  night^s^c^pose,  his  partner  curen 
him  over  carefully  i^dth  litter,  and  then  creeping  in  nnder  tlie  tac^e 
shelter,  tbe  happy  pair  sleep  cosily  until  morning.  In  soiae  cas<r<. 
several  of  them  form  a  common  sleeping-place,  in  whidi  they  It^ 
with  their  heads  all  directed  towards  the  centre. 

The  wild  boar  is  of  a  black  or  blackish-gray  colour,  and  U 
thickly  covered  with  stiffl>ri8tles.  In  the  pine  forests  of  Germa/.j 
these,  by  continual  rubbing  against  the  stems  of  the  trees,  beei.Tc 
so  completely  agglutinated  together  with  resinons  matter  aa  tc>  i-  m. 
a  sort  of  shield,  which  is  said  to  be  hard  enough  to  resist  a  bollrt. 
In  Uis  form,  the  wild  boar  generally  differs  from  his  dain.est!'^te>) 
relatives  only  in  being  more  gaunt  and  meagre,  but  his  strecj:  : 
and  ferocity  are  much  greater.  His  fleah  is  in  the  best  oouditif.L 
from  October  to  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  during  this  peri  <: 
that  he  is  hunted.  He  is  usually  pursued  with  dogs ;  and  a»  a 
well -tusked  boar  seldom  exhibits  any  great  fear  of  his  enemi*^-. 
but  flies  slowly,  often  turning  round  to  threaten  his  assailants,  tL: 
dogs  employed  in  hunting  him  require  more  strength  and  conra^:' 
than  fineness  of  scent ;  in  facti  independently  cf  the  danger  i 
which  they  would  be  exposed,  good  hounds  would  soon  be  entin:.} 
spoilt  for  any  other  description  of  huntiiig  if  employed  in  this  s|x.rr. 

Wild  swine  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  but  the  species  appear 
to  be  different  in  different  looalities.  The  Indian  wild  boar  appears 
to  be  a  distinct  species  |^om  the  Bnropeas,  although  rery  similar 
In  habits  and  appearance  |  and  the  Aftrican  species  are  distinguiahti 
by  a  singular  bony  protuberanoa  on  aaeh  cheek,  which  may  be  s^ea 
very  distinctly  in  the  fine  boar  of  the  Camaroon  Warth-^ 
{Potamocho$ru$  penioUlatui)^  now  In  the  Gardens  of  the  Zcolo^-J 
Society  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

The  wild  hogs  of  our  great  continent,  like  the  wild  horses  acd 
cattle,  owe  their  origin  to  individuals  of  the  domiesticated  European 
breeds,  which  have  escaped  from  servitade,  and  resumed,  with  the 
independent  forest  life,  most  of  the  habits  of  their.  Eur^ipean 
aaoeators.  They  are  plentiful  in  the  larger  islands  of  the  \Wsi 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  an  interesting  aooount  of  their  habits  will 
be  fbund  in  Ms,  Gosse's  '^NaturalisVi  Sojoum  in  Jamaica,*'  froci 
which  we  have  already  quoted. 


THE     EDDA, 

Abou?  the  year  1100,  a  native  of  loelaad,  named  Soemund  SigfbsivQ, 
anlnmted  by  a  lealooa  desire  to  preserve  the  mythological,  heroic, 
and  didactic  poems  which  had  been  thus  far  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition,  made  that  ooUection  of  them  which  is  known  as  the  Ed^. 
Most  of  these  Runic  poems  are  believed  to  have  originated  in  tL< 
period  between  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  and  tbe  close  of  the 
eighth  century  ;  and  the  original  language  and  rhyme  were  scrupu- 
lously preserved  by  the  collector.  The  yerses  are  ahorti  in  lines  rf 
six  and  eight  syllables,  and  the  style  of  all  of  thevi  is  rude  and 
ooncise.  The  predominant  subjects  are  the  amoui^  i^d  rivalries  r.f 
the  ({ods  ;  but  the  exploits  of  ^he  heroes  of  ancient  iiermany  and 
Scandinavia  are  also  recounted,  and  held  up  to  admiration.  Then 
exist  two  ancienKjnanuscripts  of  this  work,  one  of  which  is  pre* 
perv^  at  Qopenhagen,  and  the  other  at  Upsal. 

About  aWntur;^ter,  the  Icelandic  chronicler,  Snorro  Sturleson 
composed  a  prose  Kdda,  in  which  the  Kunio  myths  were  accom- 
panied by  a  commentary  relating  the  historical- facts  connected  witb 
them,  explained  the  allegories,  and  developed  the  dogmas.  To  this 
work,  so  yaluable  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Scandinavian  mythnl.igy 
and  traditions,  are  appended  the  Sagas,  or  biographies  of  celebrate  .1 
warriors,  composed  at  different  epochs,  and  full  of  curious  detail.- 
of  the  marvellous  adventures  of  the  hardy  and  daring  pirates  of  lb'- 
North. 

The  subject  of  the  first  poem  in  the  Edda  of  Sigfuson  is  '*  Tie 
Vision  of  Yala,'*  an  inspuji^  priestess,  who  relates,  in  rigorous  &&•] 
stirring  rhymes,  the  creation  of  the  universe,  and  the  can^see  axi 
manner  of  its  destruction  and  renewal.     It  is  interesting  to  trac^ 
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be  resemblanoe  whioh  exists  t)etwee]i  this  Runic  cosmogony  and 
lio^e  of  Hesiod  and  Zoroaster,  as  set  forth  in  the  Theogonia  and  the 
•endavesta,  and  between  all  these  and  the  Genesis  of  Moses.  In 
he  beginning,  we  are  informed,  there  existed  only  chaos,  typified 
»y  the  giant  Ymer  :  the  gods  created  the  earth,  and  seeiog  that  it 
»'as  sterile  and  desolate,  spread  over  it  the  starry  firmament, 
lacing  the  sun  in  the  centre,  to  shine  abore  the  mountains  and 
arm  the  earth  into  verdure.  Then  they  made  Ask  and  Embla, 
he  parents  of  the  human  race,  and  assembled  in  the  plain  of  Ida 
:>  forge  the  metals,  and  fabricate  therefrom  implements  for  their 
se.  We  have  also  the  allegory  of  the  tree  of  life,  above  whose 
preading  branches  a  luminous  cloud  continually  hung;  and  the 
ppearance  of  the  Nomes,  three  august  virgios,  the  Fates  of  the 
iunic  mythology,  whose  names  are  Urda,  Yerdandi,  and  Skulda. 

A  race  of  dwarfs  appear  on  the  scene,  whose  chiefs  are  Mod* 
,^gnir  and  Durln,  the  representatives  of  the  active  and  passive 
rinciples  in  nature^  These  pigmies  are  the  genii  of  the  winds,  the 
urrents,  the  oasoAdeS)  the  clotlds,  and  the  glaciers;  they  are  also 
he  forces  which  giiH  verdiire  to  the  foliage  of  the  forest  and  the 
lerbage  of  the  plain,  and  to  the  flowers  their  colour  and  perfume. 
?he  Greek  imagination  did  not  more  completely  people  the  earth 
.nd  ocean  with  supernatural  forms. 

The  peace  of  the  infant  world  is  broken  by  the  murder  of  Balder, 
on  of  Odin,  by  h\A  brothet'  Uoder,  whose  sad  fate  causes  the  earth 
o  mourn,  and  Freya  (the  moon)  to  withdraw  her  light.  Vail 
ivenges  the  death  of  Balder ;  and  Lok^  the  evil  genius  of  the  worlds 
he  tempter  to  the  crimS)  is  botind  upon  a  bed  of  fire.  IThete,  ib 
he  realms  of  torment,  a  dark  flood  rolls  its  fetid  waters,  to  which 
kre  consigned  perjurers,  murderers,  and  adulterers.  There  the  dog 
>arm  howls  frightful  discord^  and  the  unta|ned  wolf  Freki  rattles 
lis  chain.  But  in  the  gardens  of  the  blessed,  the  sound  of  the 
larp  is  heard,  the  woods  are  melodious  with  the  song  of  birds,  and 
the  heroes  are  awakened  by  Fialar,  the  cock  of  the  bhiuing  plumage, 
\,i  their  daily  banquet  and  mimic  fight. 

The  earth  becomes  filled  with  corruption  and  bloodshed;  the  brother 
fails  by  the  hand  of  a  brother ;  hostile  armies  crimson  with  blood 
the  green  of  earth's  carpet;  cruelty  and  impurity  are  universally 
practised.  Signs  are  seen  which  portend  the  end  of  the  world :  the 
branches  of  the  tree  of  life  are  strangely  agitated,  and  the  luminous 
cloud  disappears.  The  lotes,  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  take 
courage ;  Lok  is  on  their  side,  and  with  them  comes  the  wolf  Freki 
and  the  black  dragon  Nidhogre.  Swords  of  fire  are  their  weapons. 
Tlic  mountains  tremble,  and  the  genii  of  the  earth  retire  into  the 
recesses  of  their  sacred  caverns.     After  a  terrific  battle,  the  gods 


are  overcome  by  the'  giants ;  and  then  comes  the  teiumph  of  evil 
and  the  destruction  of  the  world.  The  lights  of  the  firmament  are 
extinguished,  the  earth  sinks  beneath  the  waves  of  the  stormy 
ocean,  and  darkness  and  silence  reign  supreme  over  all.  This 
state  of  things  does  not,  however,  continue  always :  a  new  earth 
rises  from  the  sea,  the  heavenly  bodies  again  shine  forth  from  the 
darkness,  the  gods  return  to  life,  and  the  reign  of  peace  and  virtue  * 
commences,  under  the  laws  of  Forsete,  the  god  of  justice,  and  son 
of  Balder. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  of  antiquity  is 
abundantly  displayed  in  the  various  ballads  of  the  poetic  Edda 
which  fuUow  the  remarkable  Vision  of  Vala.  In  the  song  or  poem 
of  Vafthrudner  we  have  a  trial  of  knowleilge  between  Odin  and  a 
giant,  each  striving  to  give  the  best  explanation  of  the  marvels  of 
creation.  The  song  of  Grimner  is  a  descriptfon  of  the  twelve 
celestial  abodes.  In  that  of  Alvis  a  wise  dwarf  enumerates  io 
Thor  the  various  orders  of  beings,  in  the  language  of  the  gods  and 
the  lotes,  the  dwarfs  and  mankind ;  the  enumeration  is  supposed  to 
typify  the  different  nations  that  succeeded  each  other  on  the  Scan- 
dinavian soil.  These  are  followed  by  three  poems  on  the  exploits 
of  Thor,  two  on  the  death  of  Balder,  one  on  the  amours  of  Freya, 
and  two  on  the  genealogy  of  the  kings.  The  series  ik  closed  h^  the 
remarkable  poem  called  the  Banquet  of  Egir,  the  deity  wbb  presides 
over  the  ocean,  in  which  Lok,  who  is  the  impersonation  of  irony 
and  malice^  rallies  the  assembled  gods,  and  holds  up  to  ridicule  the 
sacred  mysteries. 

From  these  ancient  Runic  poems  has  been  gathered  all  that  is 
known  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  which  may  be  thus  summed 
up.  An  invisible  and  eternal  spirit,  called  Alfader,  the  universal 
parent,  ruled  from  the  beginning  the  principles  which,  in  combina- 
tion, produced  the  world.  A  pestilential  vapour,  first  condensed  by 
the  cold  of  Nefelheim  (the  North  Pole)  into  an  enormous  mass  of 
ice,  was  afterwards  thawed  by  the  heat  of  Muspelheim  (the  South 
Pole),  and  became  the  giant  Ymer,  who,  during  a  profound  sleep, 
gave  birth  to  Hrymur,  the  demon  of  frost  and  progenitor  of  the  lotcs, 
and  Surtur,  the  demon  of  fire.  One  of  the  gigantic  race  of  the 
lotcB,  named  Bor,  by  his  marriage  with  the  giantet's  Belsta,  became 
the  father  of  Odin  (life),  Henir  (light),  and  Loder  (heat),  who 
attacked  Ymer  and  destroyed  him.  His  dismembered  body  pro- 
duced the  elements  :  his  flesh  became  the  earth,  his  blood  the  waier,' 
his  bones  the  mountains,  his  hair  the  plants,  his  brains  the  clouii|^ 
and  his  eyes  the  celestial  luminaries.  In  the  centre  of  the  eattlf  ruse 
Ygdrasil,  ^the  tree  of  life,  whose  topmost  boughs  reached  the 
heavens. 


TOURING    IN    IRELAND    IN    1854. 


On  several  previous  owuisions  we  gave  numerous  illustrations  of  Irish 
scenery.  We  now  propose  to  resume  the  subject.  The  first  of  the 
at^conipan^'ing  engravings  is  a  sketch  of  Crookhaven,  a  most  piC' 
turesquely  situated  little  town,  the  focus,  or  at  least  the  future 
foouH,  of  what  promises  to  be  the  scene  of  vast  mining  industrial 
enterprise  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  as  it  would  have  l^cen  long  before 
this,  but  for  untoward  circumstances,  now  happily  fast  passing 
away,  which  have  hitherto  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the  interesting 
l>ortion  of  the  empire  we  are  at  present  speaking  of. 

Hcverting  a^ain  to  the  main  road,  on  the  way  to  Killarney,  and 
between  Crookstown  and  Gougane  Barra,  we  come  to  the  spot 
indicated  in  the  first  of  the  annexed  smaller  illuiftrations. 

Inchigeebi  is  about  twenty -four  miles  distant  from  Bandon, 
pos^esbing  a  church,  parsonage,  chapel,  police-barmck,  an  inn,  and 
several  neat  whitewashed  houses.  Here  we  again  obtain  a  view  of 
the  river  Lee,  which  runs  close  by  the  village.  After  quitting 
Inchigeeh^  a  short  i^d  pretty  drive  brings  us  in  sight  of  the  Lakes, 
ab.  ait  three  miles  in  length .  Here  the  Lee  expands  itself  into  a  broad 
sheet  of  water,  and  three  continuous  lakes  present  in  their  entire 
course  a  diversified  series  of  the  most  animated  scenery,  dotted  with 
little  islands.  The  road  along  the  side  of  the  lakes  is  very  beau- 
tiful, and  winds  round  the  northern  4b'gin  of  the  shore,  from 
which  point  the  l)est  view  is  Qougane. 

C^uitting  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake,  w«  follow  the  course  of 


the  Lee,  and  enter  a  lonely  valley,  encompassed  with  mountains, 
and  after  a  few  miles'  ride  arrive  at  the  village  of  Ballingeary,  or 
*Hhe  Place  of  the  Wilderness,*'  thirty  miles  distant  from  Bandon, 
and  within  four  miles  of  the  source  of  the  river  Lee.  A  spacious 
chapel,  a  national  school-house,  a  road-side  inn,  and  some  few 
houses,  constitute  the  village,  from  the  bridge  of  which  is  been  a 
wild  moory  glen  through  which  flows  the  Ballingeary  stream,  wind- 
ing down  the  valley,  and  emptying  itself  noiselessly  into  the  Lee. 
A  rude  and  ancient  church  stands  upon  an  eminence,  about  a  mile 
up  the  glen,  and  several  antiquated  buildings  are  observable  in 
the  vicmity.  A  few  miles  further  on  we  approach  Gougane, 
through  a  narrow  road,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  steep  mountain, 
presenting  the  ^>pearance  of  a  craggy  wilderness,  and  arrive  at  the 
head  of  Keimaneigh  Pass,  within  a  short  mile  of  the  Holy  Lake  of 
Gougane  Barra,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  circular  chain  of  moun- 
taihs,  wild  in  the  aspect  of  its  surrounding  scenery ;  bub  the  tourist  can 
form  no  conception  of  the  scene  of  lovely  loneliness  till  he  contem- 
plates it  within  its  perfect  amphitheatre  of  rugged  hills.  A  short 
curve  in  the  pathway  at  once  displays  the  whole  scene  to  view ; 
and  a  more  complete  picture  of  wild  desolation  or  majestic  moun- 
tarn  grandeur  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  The  small  ishmd, 
whence  its  sacredness,  is  nearly  midway  in  the  lake ;  and  on  the 
island  are  a  group  of  graceful  ash  trees,  and  the  ruins  of  a  chapel, 
the  hermitage  of  Saint  Finnibar  of  the  Silver  Locks,  before  he 
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joDnujed  to  fbniKl  Ui  grMt  ohqrali  it  Cork.     The  veil  hen  vm  Should  the  toorUt  hare  >n  oppArtunHj,  ve  woold  kd*te  tia  I 

mppoMd  to  be  eanBecnted  ;  mod   there  vu  »  gfmt  M-umiuJ  to  uoend  tfa«  top  of  the  tnaanUiB  vhidi  oreriooka  tlia  I^  tf 

]Bljiiiiuga  of  ptTtinl-  who  h«d  fiuth  in  tha  powtr  of  tbt  mt«r  to  Gouguie,  and  which  is  aoccadble,  althongh  with  muck  (oil  nd 


r^iHb 


CHOOKBATKR   BtBBODB.— DUWH   B 


euif  all  diMOMS,  both  of  mui  and  beut.  The  lake  of  Qoagaae  diffiealtj,  ia  the  eammer  mmdd.  The  anmrnit  ii 
coTeia  five  hnndied  aettt.  Ita  waters  are  ganerallT  placid,  and  in  rook,  ia  the  form  ofa  dmid'a  altar,  bum  vhich  a 
their  still  depcha  the  giant  hilU  around  are  reSaoled.     Frooeedtng      of  Baatrj  Bay  ia  obt^Md  ;  the  KiUaraej,  tileagaril^  and  Sat- 


ntoBionu  caatL^  ok  ttm  Boat  to  uhtbi  bt  MDnin  bauu.— Duwv  n  iubovt. 

"long  a  eanaeway,  wo  are  bnraghl  to  tha  little  Tordant  ialet.  where      haxen  monntaina  an  a^  aeeo  to  great  adnaUg*  ;  while  rat 

^r*^  "lZ  ■^""*^^  *°*  °"  "*  tiny  atreama,  the  so«ree  of      neatli,  the  Faaa  of  KaSaragh,  and  Uw  nuioiuMling  .an>T</' 

**^      '  Qougaaf^  fonn  a  gloriona  landwape.    Betaraiag  froMthakw 
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tne,  wa  n-enter  the  m^  rotul ;  uid  ■  htutj  ItuiebeoD  baring  paring  realillea,   wmetimw  giving  hrm   ud   nib«t(uiN   to  titj 

ra  dispofbd  of  at  the  re&tshmeiit-rooiii  prorided  Umm,  and  >  otunjte  nothiogi." 

bonei  effected,  wa  at&rt  kg^a,  and  toon  urire  it  Uia  oelebraled  On  amWog  at  the  and  of  the  pus,  abaantifnl  vieir  of  ButryBij 

.%i  of  Knnwn«ig1i,   thirt;-fanr  mile)  fi^>m  Bandon.     Mr.  Jahn  apena  bafire  na  ;   and  preMntt;  «e  approach  tha  waMn  of  the 

indele,  in  Ma  "  South  of  Ireland,"  speaking  of  Eeimanaigh. Pan,  Atlantic    Ocean,      Wending  our  way  ronnd    the  head   of   thia 


bsetrea  ;  "  Kothing  in  mnnntsin  scenery  ol  glen,  or  dell,  or  defile,  splendid  harbonr  by  nri  eieellent  and  piotnreiqne  toad,  we  eulcr  llie 

in  well  equal  this  gloomy  paaa.     The  eeparation  of  the  monntaiD  enchanting  valley  of  Olenpariff,  filty-three  milei  front  Bandon. 
ronad  at  either  ride  is  only  jnat  nnlficieiit  to  afford  room  for  a  It  ii  of  thia  raviahing '  apDl  that  the  cynic,  Mr.  Hichael  Angeli) 

Old  of  moderate  breadth,  with  a  mgged  channel  at  one  aide  for  Titmarali,   ihniwing  aside  for  once  hia  eaptiouineas,  eich^ms — 

be  water,  which,  in  tha  winter  eeason,  rashes  down  from  the  high  "  Were  soch  a  bay  lying  upon  Bnglish  ihorea,  it  wonid  be  a  world'i 

ronnda,  and  meeting  here,  hastens  onward  to  pay  the  Hist  tribnta  wonder ;  perhap|  if  it  were  on  the  Hediterranean  or  tiie  BsltTr, 


offered  to  the  Lee.     A  romantio  or  creatiTa  imaginabioa  would  here       English  traTellera  wonid  flock  to  it  in  hondmis.     Why  not  e._i„ 
find  a  grand  and  oitensiTe  Held  for  the  eierdBe  of  its  powers  ;  erny      and  »a  it  in  Ireland  I    It  ii  lea  than  a  day'a  jonmay  from  London, 


torn  of  the  toad  brings  ui  to  some  new  appaarasea  of  tha  abrapt  and  lies  in  a  country  fiv  mora  atrange  to  most  tniTelleis  than 

and  itnttered  walls,  which  at  either  sitkriie  np  darkling  t^  a  Prance  or  Germany  can  be.     The  heat  view  of  this  ezquiiita  aoene 

grmt  height,  and  the  mind  ia  oontinailly  oeenpied  with  the  quick  — the  charm  of  a  soft  climate  eshanciDg  erary  other— ia  obtained 

•ncccadon  and  chaise  of  oljeati  ao  interesting,  reKdving  and  com-  from  the  hei^t  <a  th«  hilly  roftd  leading  to  KlUuney,  and  at  the 
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foot  of  wUch  is  a  pretty  cottage,  preferred  as  a  residence  for  many 
years  by  Lord  Bantry  to  the  stately  mansion  at  Bantry.  The  siim- 
mit  of  this  hill,  which  is  in  fact  within  a  private  demesne,  may  be 
attained  if  the  tourist  will  make  up  his  mind  for  a  fatiguing  walk ; 
but  the  result  will  amply  reward  him.'* 

Not  long  since  there  existed  at  Glengariff  only  a  single  hotel, 
and  even  that  was  an  indifferent  one.  But  now  that  her  most 
gracious  Mi^esty's  visit  has  made  an  Irish  tour  the  fuhicm,  visitors 
will  find  in  the  very  oentre  of  the  Mrj  solitudes  of  this  "rugged 
glen  "  (for  such  is  the  literal  translation  of  *' Glengariff"),  not  an 
ill-furnished  and  uninviting  wayside  pomda,  but  a  splendid  caravan- 
sary on  the  most  comprehensive  and  elaborate  metropolitan  scale, 
charges  excepted  ;  for  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Boche^  the  landlord,  is 
fortunately  not  ambitious  of  rivalling  the  Babylonian  Boni&oei ;  and 
the  same  may  with  truth  be  said  of  his  diligent  and  well-catering 
neighbour,  the  proprietor  of  Eccles*  most  admiimble  hotel.  By  boat 
Glengariff  is  seen  to  the  fulleBt  advantage.  Having  taken  a  general 
view  of  the  delightful  amphitheatre  surroonding  Boche's  Hotel,  we 
proceed  to  CromweU's  Bridge,  pasnng  Qwr""»*»  and  Biasdy  TaUn^y^ 
and  enter  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Glengariff  river. 


SELF-DENIAL; 

OR, 

PASSAGES    OP    A    LIFE.        • 

BT  A  WATFARBR. 
I. 

I  ALWAYS  thought  our  village  the  prettiest  spot  on  earth.  There 
was  the  house  of  the  rector,  buried  in  fdiage  and  surrounded  by 
grounds  kept  with  serupuloos  care,  and  yet  half-wild  with  their 
growths  of  trees,  with  the  tiny  stream  that  flowed  behind  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  the  little  pond,  w^ere  we  as  children  used  to 
float  our  boats  and  fish.  It*was  an  ancient  house,  too,  with  me- 
mories of  the  past  clinging  to  it  with  as  much  tenacity  as  the  ivy 
that  clothed  its  aged  walls.  It  had  been  the  scene  of  tragedies, 
that  were  darkly  whispered  still,  but  which  had  occurred  when  the 
Parliamentarians  and  Royalists  held  our  viUage  in  turns. 

It  was  scarcely  daym  of  day,  when  a  window  of  the  rectory  was 
cantiously  raised  and  a  head  protruded.  It  was  the  head  of  a 
youth  about  nineteen,  not  unintelligent,  I  belieif^  b«t  muek  sun- 
burnt, as  if  its  owner  were  fond  of  rambling  in  the  flelds  in  sunny 
places,  and  utterly  careless  of  his  complexion.  This  yonth  kmked 
around  observantly,  and  then  east  a  bundle  oa  the  gncnawaid. 
Next  came  a  double-knotted  sheets  whidi  served  as  a  lope-Iaddar, 
and  the  youth  was  down. 

I  had  fled  from  my  Other's  house,  aad  was  alone  in  the  world, 
with  nothing  but  a  few  clothes  and  UtUe  net*  than  a  ■hillli^  |b 
my  pocket. 

We  had  had  a.  conversation,  the  night  befen  aheiit  my  Man 
destiny.  My  &thef  had  wished  one  thing,  I  another.  He  had 
insisted  ;  I  had  resisted,  and  nused  my  voice  in  passion.  With  a 
sternness  which  was  his  characteristic,  and  that  made  me  qnaO  at 
the  moment,  he  had  ordered  me  to  bed.  I  had  obeyed,  as  fives 
going  to  my  room  constituted  obedience ;  but  I  had  not  even 
undressed.  I  heard  him  come  to  my  door  and  listen  about  an 
hour  later,  and  I  thought  I  even  heard  a  sob';  but  however  this 
may  be,  I  steeled  my  heart  against  every  soft  emoliony  and  buried 
my  head  in  my  hands. 

At  dawn  of  day  I  fled. 

I  had  received  a  careful,  even  a  polished  edmatieB ;  and  my 
fEkther  had  given  me  the  choice  of  the  church,  physic,  or  the  law. 
I  chose  the  army,  to  which  my  fiftther  had  a  most  unoompierable 
aversion.  I  had  an  equal  dislike  to  those  professions  offered  to  me; 
and  thus  it  was  we  quarrelled.  He  painted  the  profession  of  arms 
in  such  odious  colours  that  my  anger  got  the  better  of  my  reason. 

'*  At  all  events,  it  ia  better  than  the  drudgery  of  physic  and  law, 
or  the  trade  of  religion  !"  I  said,  in  a  voice  that  raised  the  echoes 
of  the  house. 

There  was  a  look  on  my  ihthes^s  fisos  that  made  me  feel  Sony  lor 
myooarse  langaa^s  ;  but  I  had  ao  time  to  manifiaat  my  grief ;  fbr, 
with  woffds  stem  and  e(dd^  he  oedered  me  to  bed. 

But  of  what  is  past  let  ne  speak  no  move.  I  have  made  my 
<Afl«ce.     X  h«f«  TCBohred  to  do  battle  with  the  irorid,  wd  I  hMf« 


commenced  the  striliB^  for  I  am  on  the  highi^y  to  Lomko,  ibs 
alone.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  walk.  It  is  true  I  couH  Ut- 
travelled  outside  the  coach  easily,  on  the  strength  of  my  Uiiu'i 
name  ;  but  I  did  not  think  this  honest.  I  was  wilful  iMd  •jIhl- 
nate  ;  but  I  was  proud  in  the  right  way  also.  I  had  selected  nj 
path  ;  it  was  my  business  to  find  the  means  of  subeastence  for  uk 
future. 

I  walked  slowly  down  a  lane  that  led  behind  the  house  wbee  I 
had  been  bom,  and  where  dwelt  my  parents,  my  mniety  as-l  & 
younger  brother.  I  toned  to  gaze  upon  one  window  round  wa:-:- 
the  hoo^ysockle  crept ;  and  as  my  eyes  fell  upon  it,  ihtj  vat 
moistened ; — for  there,  ignorant  of  all  that  was  passing,  slepi  laj 
mother.  Then  an  impulse  came  over  me  to  turn  back,  and  yiell 
Bat  I  pictured  a  cold  smile  on  my  fintiier's  fisoe,  and  I  tunc. 
flmly  away  and  walked  rapidly  down  the  green  lane — scene  of  mtaj 
of  my  happiest  hours  of  study  and  innocence. 

I  had  avoided  the  village,  because  I  feared  the  questions  wfaid 
might  be  put  to  me.  Somebody  would  be  surely  np,  and  I  tbcvli 
I  thoaghty  betray  myself.  I  lost  nothing,  I  knew,  by  taking  thl- 
cross  lane.  It  oniy  took  me  to  another  part  of  the  great  road  tk^ 
led  to  Londoa.  Like  all  ontessts,  I  rushed  at  once  toward«  tb 
great  modem  Babykoy  which  attracts  and  lures,  with  nnexsisplr 
success,  so  many  from  the  green  fields  and  quiet  nooks  of  Ecgka-i 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  sunrise  when  I  halted,  and  sat  d-jvi 
by  the  road-side.  I  had  with  me  a  good  hunch  of  bread  asd 
cheese,  and  I  was  near  a  little  brook  that  rattled  clear  and  s>r. 
over  the  well-worn  stones.  I  was  rather  faint»  and  tried  to  a;. 
I  confess  that  I  burst  out  oying.  It  was  very  weak  ;  bat  I  xm.^ 
do  believe  that  the  thonght  of  the  neat  break£uA-parlo<ir,  the  vua 
ooffee,  the  hissing  urn,  the  fresh  eggi*  uid  deUdovs  bread  vfatd 
usually  formed  our  maraing  repast,  had  an  influence  orer  me  Tbi.i 
I  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  to  myiell 

If  we  honestly  reyiew  our  characters  and  indinations,  we  siui 
often  find  that  trifles  have  an  influence  over  our  acts  and  procer*  - 
lags  which,  in  general,  we  are  too  proud  to  ackikowledge :  f.' 
myself,  could  I  have  crept  back  unseen  to  my  room  at  that  moiceE:. 
I  think  I  should  have  done  so;  have  breakfiuted,  begged  bv 
fiUhei^s  pardon,  and  become  saw-bones,  lawyer,  or  detgyman,  jl» 
as  he  had  decided.  But  I  feared  ridicule  above  all  ;  and  at  th&t 
moment  an  occurrence  took  place  which  somewhat  diverted  aj 
thoughts. 

I  was  eating  my  hard  cmt  and  drinking  water  oat  of  a  htAtk 
glass,  when  I  heard  footsteps,  snd,  raising  my  head,  saw  apiffnaiib- 
ing  me  a  youth  about  my  own  age — shorty  red-haired,  menj- 
looking,  a  stick  in  his  haad,  a  handle  on  his  hatk — to  ail  appetr 
anee,  by  his  dothee,  a  mtAstae  sn  tamp  for  work. 

*'Good  morQiog,*'  said  he  cavafieiiy.  I  suppose,  having  see: 
my  slender  provender,  he  allowed  lumseif  the  more  liberty  of  speecfc 

**  Gkx)d  morning,*'  I  replied,  mther  surlily. 

«  Chung  my  wqrf*  he  eooliBned  with  perfect  good  humour,  a* 
the  same  time  sitting  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  little  lux.**  c 
whidi  escaped  across  the  road  under  a  neat  little  wooden  bri*l^. 

*'  I  am  going  to  Londoa,"  I  said  again  surlily. 

*'  Are  you?**  he  resumed.  "  Then  you've  got  a  very  bad  inM 
in  shoes.  Those  I^t  thiogs  win  never  take  you  to  London,  as^ 
that  suit  of  dothes  irill  be  qpdit  with  dust.  VTlmt  ^ade  are  y-^i, 
mater 

**I  have  no  tnds^"  I  sud  fierody.  ''I  am  gmng  to  La&d.z 
because  it  plca«s  me  to  go;  and  I  have  my  own  reasons  for  beii^ 
dTessed  as  I  am.** 

With  these  weidi  I  rose,  and  snatching  np  my  bundle,  huirietf 
away  without  once  looking  bdiind.  I  soon,  however,  heard  ■} 
questioner,  after  indulging  in  a  hearty  laugh,  oome  whistling  i: 
behind  me.  I,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  trudged  '.r 
wrapped  in  my  own  thoughts,  which  were  not  of  the  most  a^mr 
able  kind. 

I  felt  an  oppresdon  and  sinking  at  the  heart  which  was  <<  lir 
most  painful  character.  I  oonld  have  sobbed  aad  eiiad  aa  I  wat, 
b«t  kepi  down  my  rising  emotions,  because  I  was  on  a  high-pjsA. 
with  people  oonstaatiy  passing,  aad  also  beoaoae  ervecy  hovr  «  m  i 
came  to  a  village^  once  t»tf  town.  I  did  net  stop  in  aay  of  thes 
the  more  beoanse  iiy  persevirinc  frimd  of  the  Wfltiwag  kept  cU 


behind  me,  lAi^r  speakiBgy  B0t  evm  eomhig 
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D  &  liappy  and  merry  way  that  was  peculiarly  annoyuig.     About 
ne  o'clock  he  hailed  me. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  eat  ?"  be  said  in  bis  rough  way.  *'  This  i« 
he  last  bouse  for  ten  miles  to  oome." 

I  made  no  reply,  but  raising  my  head,  saw  before  me  a  bouse  of 
e&eahment  for  the  poorer  class  of  travellers.  I  went  in,  for  I 
ras  really  hungry,  and  I  dined  with  an  appetite  wbich  I  bad  zarely 
jiown  before,  not  having  often  walked  so  many  miles  witiiout 
alttng.  When  I  bad  paid  for  my  dinner,  I  was  penniless.  J 
ould  not  conceal  the  look  of  blank  surpi-ise  which  snfTused  my  fihce 
rhen  I  made  this  discoreiy ;  I  felt  it^  and  I  hurriedly  rose  and 
sft  the  house. 

"  You  won't  do  to  trayel,"  said  my  tormentor  following  me,  and 
his  time  coming  close  up  to  my  side;  "if  you  spend  many  one* 
nd-sevenpences  for  meat  and  bread  and  ale,  you*U  soon  oome  to 
our  last  shilling." 

"I  have  spent  my  last  penny,"  replied  I,  turning  round  and 
licing  him  with  a  dogged  manner  that  reminded  me  of  my  school- 
lays;  "but  what  is  that  to  you?  I  ask  you  for  nothing:  leave 
ae  then  in  peace." 

"  Young  gentleman,"  he  said  gently,  touching  his  cap  at  the 
ame  time,  "  I  see  you  aren*t  used  to  the  road,  and  I  only  want 
0  be  civil.    How  are  you  going  to  travel  rix  days  without  money !" 

*'  I  really  do  not  know,"  I  said,  seating  myself  on  a  green  bank, 
jid  yielding  to  the  punful  reflections  evoked  by  this  simple 
[uestion. 

"  I  expect  you  don*t.  You  are  green,  I  can  see.  But  look  at 
Qe— Fm  only  a  boy ;  Fve  travelled  three  years.  I  work  my  way — 
ou  can^t.  Now  you  haven't  started  for  pleasure^  else  you*d  have 
Qoney ;  you  canH  get  your  living,  I  can  see ;  so  youWe  run  away 
rom  home.  Never  mind.  Jack  Prentice  doesn't  can ;  and  if  you 
rant  to  go  to  London,  why  he's  the  lad  to  tell  you  how." 

"  Mr.  Prentice,  **  said  I,  without  any  of  the  pride  and  haughti* 
teas  I  bad  hitherto  assumed,  "  you  are  quite  a  stranger  to  me ; 
>at  your  manner  seems  kind*  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  follow 
rour  advice." 

"  Do  you  value  that  watch  and  chain  much  ?"  he  asked  quickly. 

"  They  are  a  present  from  my  mother,"  I  Altered. 

"  Then  of  course  you  do  value  them — very  good.  Well  then, 
rouDg  gentleman,  I  won't  advise  you  to  sell  them.  But  take  my 
dvice — borrow  some  money,  and  leave  them  as  security.  Yon 
an  go  to  London  comfortably,  and  get  your  watoh  again  when 
'ou  like." 

I  stared  at  him.  I  had  not  taken  lessons  in  the  ups  and  downs, 
md  miseries  of  life,  ana  I,  as  yet,  knew  nothing  of  the  system  he 
Haded  to.  !Hy  ignoranoe  and  surprise  could  have  been  seen  in  my 
ice.    But  he  left  me  no  time  for  reflection.  « 

"Well!  worse  and  wone — ^you  never  beard  of  that  before?  I 
bought  everybody  had.  Fve  been  for  fiither  and  pledged  his 
rousers,  when  he  used  to  drink  in  bed — ^he  don't  drink  in  bed 
low,  so  somehow  he's  lost  the  habit  6f  pawning.  But  it's  useful, 
00,  sometimes.  It's  useful  to  you  now.  So  the  first  town  we 
fome  to,  that's  L ,  we'll  do  it." 

He  rose,  and  led  the  way,  and  I  no  longer  hesitated  to  acoompany 
lim.  I  was  brought,  for  the  first  time,  into  rude  contact  with  the 
rorld.  I  began  to  see  its  asperities  and  difficulties,  and  I  was  thank* 
al  for  a  guide,  however  humble.  I  found  him  a  droll,  humoroas, 
txperienced  lad.  He  was  a  tailor,  and  had  with  him  all  the  needful 
naterials  for  mending.  He  had  his  regular  beat,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent season  was  on  his  way  to  London,  where  be  even  thought  of 
leitling. 

Hl3  father  bad  a  large  family,  which  he  had  originally  brought 
ip  exceedingly  well ;  but  having  taken  to  drinking,  they  had  all 
;ot  dispersed.  One  or  two  had  done  badly,  and  one  or  two  (witness 
fack)  appeared  getting  on  in  the  world.  Jack  bad  recently  been 
lown  to  visit  his  father,  and  found  things  much  changed.  Old 
Prentice  had  become  a  sober  man,  and  was  so  coiiifortable  in  his 
liomc,  that  his  son  Jack  was  quite  delighted.  He  told  me  some  odd 
stories  of  his  life  which  amused  me  very  much,  and  made  the 
ionmey  seem  not  halfso  wearisome. 

We  soon  reached  L ,  where,  by  some  process  which  at  the 

time  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand,  I  became  possessed  of  £3, 
leaving  my  watch  aa  security  for  the  loan.     I  can*t  say  I  felt  much 


confidence  in  ever  seeing  it  again.  But  I  was  utterly  helpless  with- 
out the  money,  and  made  the  sacrifice.  It  was  a  painful  one,  but 
the  alternative  was  also  bad.  I  took  off  the  guard,-  which  was  of 
braided  hair,  and  placed  it  next  my  heart. 

I  thought,  as  I  went  along,  of  the  many  thousands  who,  like 
myself  bad  started  from  the  quiet  of  the  country  in  search  of 
fortune.  I  almost  shuddered  as  I  remembered  poor  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. I  had  no  pretension  to  his  talents,  and  I  recollected  bis 
battle  of  life.  There  were  many  others  whose  names  floated  across 
my  brain,  and  I  felt  sad.  I  had  not  the  slightest  conception  of 
what  I  could  do.  I  bad  a  vague  idea  of  trying  to  write  for  the 
press.  I  bad  read  too  much  not  to  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  a 
mere  tyro  to  succeed  when  so  many  men  of  experience  and  of  talent 
are  out  of  employment  at  times.     Still,  I  intended  to  try. 

Jack  Prentice  often  asked  me  what  I  meant  to  do  when  I  should 
have  reached  London.  I  did  not  think  proper  to  reve&l  to  him  my 
hopes  and  flights  of  fimcy.  I  said  I  did  not  know.  The  young 
workman  smiled  and  shook  his  bead.  He  had  decidedly  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  my  prospects,  to  say  nothing  of  my  common  sense.  Stfll 
he  stuck  to  me,  gave  me  advice,  and  was  both  useful  and  agreeable 
to  me  on  the  road. 

When  we  reached  Kew  we  parted.  He  had  business  there  for  a 
day  or  two.  He  gave  me  his  address  in  London,  and  I  promised  to 
see  him  soon.  We  shook  hands  heartily,  and  I  went  on  my  way. 
The  road  has  become  familiar  to  me  since,  but  then  it  was  all  new. 
I  was  much  struck  by  the  noise,  by  the  traffic,  by  the  bouses  that 
increased  as  I  went,  that  became  continuous  streets,  a  town,  a 
wilderness,  until,  stunned,  overwhelmed,  and  almost  fainting,  I 
reached  Hyde-park  Corner.  Quite  overcome  by  the  novelty  of  all 
around  me,  I  flew  towards  some  green  I  saw  to  my  left,  and  lay 
down  upon  the  grass. 

Nobody  noticed  me.  That  was  what  struck  me  with  most  force 
at  first.  Had  I  entered  a  hamlet,  village,  or  small  town,  and 
fimen  fiiinting  on  the  green,  I  should  have  had  many  bands  held 
out  to  raise  me  up.  I  thought  the  Londoners  selfish,  hard-hearted, 
and  brutish.  I  made  a  mistake.  The  men  of  the  great  city  kre 
no  worse  than  others.  But  the  rapid  and  complex  life  of  large 
towns  is  such  that  men  must  attend  to  their  own  business;  while 
imposture  is  so  rife,  and  wretchedness  so  common,  that  a  tall  lad 
in  shabby  genteel  clothes,  covered  with  dust  and  carrying  a  bundle, 
could  not  hope  to  arrest  the  notice  of  foot-passengers  or  riders. 

After  a  few  minutes,  I  rose  and  penetrated  timidly  into  the  great 
street  which  led  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  I  no  longer 
walked — I  strolled  and  gaped.  The  crowd,  the  palaces,  the  noise, 
the  movement,  overwhelmed  me.  I  believe  no  intelligence,  how- 
ever great^  has  &iled  to  feel  crushed  for  a  moment  at  the  first 
contact  with  a  great  city. 

But  I  was  exhausted  and  hungry,  and  I  did  not  know  where  to 
go.  Suddenly  an  idea,  luminous  and  rapid  as  a  lightning  flash, 
oame  across  my  aching  brain.  Uy  Mend,  Charles  Ogilvy,  was  in 
London,  reading  for  the  bar.  We  corresponded  occasionally — 
indeed,  very  seldom — but  we  did  write  a  long  letter. at  times ;  and 
the  last  time  he  dated  bis  letter  from  a  street  leading  out  of  the 
Strand. 

I  saw  a  policeman,  and  asked  him  the  way  to  the  Strand.  I  was 
in  it.  I  had  walked  right  to  it  without  knowing  it.  I  slowly 
continued  on  my  way,  looking  at  all  the  names  I  saw  written  up. 
Suddenly  my  eye  lighted  upon  the  right  one,  and,  at  the  same 
moment^  I  recollected  the  number.     It  was  13, street. 

I  felt  a  load  of  care,  sorrow,  and  misery  taken  off  my  shoulders 
as  I  knocked,  very  gently,  at  the  door. 

"What  may  you  please  to  want?"  said  a  shrill  Irish  voice 
from  the  area. 

"Is  Mr.  Charles  Ogilvy  at  home  ?"  I  asked,  in  rather  a  timid, 
nervous  tone. 

The  girl  bobbed  down  and  disappeared  with  a  startled  cry,  it 
appeared  to  me,  quite  astonished  at  any  one  asking  for  Mr.  Ogilvy  ; 
and  then  I  heard  a  movement  in  the  passage,  and  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  very  pretty,  but  somewhat  slovenly,  young  person, 
who  begged  me  to  walk  in,  not  without  a  smile  at  my  appearance. 
I  repeated  my  question,  and  was  told  in  a  very  sweet  voice  to  go 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  knock  at  the  door  which  &oed  the 
stairs. 
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PAPIER  MACIIE  CHAIK. 


Thi  poliihed  Prenoh  cl&im  tlis  Uoaaar  of  being  Uie  origiii&t 
iaTSnton  of  tiie  p&pior  machc.  In  Ftrii  tbe  macnfactuTG  of  the 
irUcIe  i*  ouried  on  tbtj  eitenmielj  ;  but  far  Tjejond  the  wtioles 
piodaoed  then — uiiclea  holh  of  nlilitr  and  ornament — stand  those 
of  th«  Binningbun  maon&ctiu'erB. 

Tha  old  method  of  mannhctuiiag  papier  mnchi  in  as  follows  : 
— Th*  p«p«r  (dr  UM  ii  gnj  in  colonr,  bnt  limilair  in  textnre  lo 


formed  article  is  taken  from  the  monld,  the  leTsral  part*  m  plmsd. 
filed,  and  trimmed,  bo  as  to  be  quite  oorreet  and  lend.  Tlie  prtoa 
of  fltoring  then  follovH ;  aft«r  whioh  theTaraiHhiBlaidon,Badl]RKi^ 
to  a  amooth,  hard,  brillinot  aiirfscs.  The  article  ia  tlien  csaltd  >iB 
Beveial  lajera  of  ehell  !«  varnish,  colound,  which,  alts  Ikbi 
hudened,  are  acraped  quil«  leiel.  The  diffsrent  Tsnui4ikp«j 
BmoothingB  are  carried  on  for  a  period  vaiTing  fmm  tirdTe  to  a^Ma 


FiriBB   mCSB  CBAIB, 


ordinary  blotting  paper.  Prior  to  using  it,  tbe  paper  is  veil 
salDialed  witii  fiour  and  glue  mixed  with  water,  in  about  equal 
pi^or^ons,  and  is  then  laid  on  Uie  mould  of  Uie  article  intended 
to  be  produced.  Theie  mouldt  are  of  iron,  brass,  or  copper.  The 
mould,  coated  with  the  Snt  lafer  of  paper,  is  then  dried  for  twelve 
hoim.  A  careful  Bmoothing  by  a  file  followB,  alter  which  suother 
deposit  of  paper  is  made.  ThepTDcesaesof  drying  and^moothingare 
BuoceaaiTBl;  repeated  with  each  additional  lajer  of  paper,  until  the 
articleammeatbercquiredBtrengtliuidtlucknHa.  Whenthenewlf- 


da;i,aooordiDg  tothe  pur(CEefi>rwliichtlieaTtideiataqiured.  TV 
cKqaisite  aurfiiee  is  produced  by  p'-""ti  polishiag  with  rottcc  sat 
tudoil;  but  the  finish  is  obttuned  by  the  ^oeeia  of  hajMUmg  tlat 

Various  alteratioiis  and  improTementa  baie  been  oaAt  irs 
time  to  time  in  the  manufacture  of  paider  madkfi  ;  and  inaaaB 
(be  paper  ia  reduced  to  pulp,  cast  into  the  fbns  teqnii«d,  uJ  tic 
rendered  compact  and  solid. 

The  speeimec  which  we  present  is  of  a  diur  is  papis  KKit. 
tha  grace  and  elegance  of  the  dengn  dwenru  «<^eo>al  attontiti 
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BENVENUTO   CELLINI. 

leave  Flannce.  Beavennto  repaired  to  (Ueniuk,  where  be 
fur  same  months  vitb  a  (^Idsmilh  onmed  Chstoro;  &nd 
at  or  an;  auhsaqnenl  age  has  produced.  We  uUude  to  BeoTanuto  afletwardB  vent  to  Bologna,  where  lie  got  emptoyment  trom  a  Jew* 
Ilini,  the  BOD  of  a  cititen  of  the  Florentine  repoblie,  who  was  hiin-  and  earned  a  great  deal  of  manej,  aa  he  tells  nii  himself  in  hia  auto- 
If  an  aJniirable  orver  in  ivorj,  a  maker  of  mnsical  instnunenta,  biograplij.  Siimonlhfl  afterwarda  he  obtained  permission  to  retnm 
d  a  good  musician.     So  much  was  he  nttached  to  music,  that  he      to  Plorenee,  but  baring  an  altercation  with  hia  father,   be  once 


legleeted  his  arocaUon,  and  wonld  have  made  Benvenuto  a  flute-  mora  left  home,  and  proceeded  to  Pisa.     Tliere  he  made  great  pro- 

ilajer,  hnt  the  yonth  manifested  an  early  taste  for  lie  art  of  design,  gress  in  the  goldsmith's  art,  and  remained  nearly  a  year,  at  the 

mdattheageoffi(leenplacedhim»elf,contrerytohisfather'Bwi8b,  eipiration  of  which  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  was  laid  up  two 

with  a  goldsmith  named  Sandro.  months  with  fever.     Ha'ing  recovered  his  health,  he  worked  under 

He  had  already  become  a  skilful  workman,  when  an  affray  in  Saniiro  again,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Torrigiano,  the  dengner 

which  he  and  lua   brother,  n   yonth  of  fourteen,  who  was  in  the  of  Henry  Vll.'a  chapel,   in  Wcatminsler  Abbey,  who  oflered  him 

niilitary  school  of  QioTannideUedid,  were  engaged,  compelled  them  employment,  bathe  was  unwilling  to  leave  Italy.     "At  this  tune, 
Vol.  IV.-  No.  XXIV.  2  A 
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gays  he,  "I  produced  a  piece  of  basso-relievo  in  ailver,  about  as  big 
as  the  hand  of  a  little  child ;  it  served  for  the  claap  of  a  man's  belt, 
clasps  of  that  size  being  then  in  use.  Upon  it  was  carved  a  group 
of  foliages,  made  in  the  antique  taste,  with  several  figures  of  youths 
and  other  beautiful  grotesques.  This  piece  of  work  I  made  in  the 
'shop  of  a  person  named  Francisco  Salimbeni ;  and,  upon  its  coming 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Goldsmith's  Company,  I  acquired  the 
ropntation  of  the  most  expert  young  man  in  the  trade." 

In  his  nineteenth  year  he  again  left  home  privately,  accompanied 
by  a  youth  of  his  own  age,  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he 
obtained  employment  under  a  goldsmith  named  Firenzuola,  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  in  the  city.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years, 
he  returned  to  Florence,  at  the  request  of  his  father,  and  again 
worked  under  Salimbeni,  with  whom  he  gained  a  genteel  subsis- 
tence,  taking  great  pains  to  become  perfect  in  his  art.  It  is  evident 
from  his  actions  and  his  own  admissions,  that  Cellini  was  a  man  of 
a  very  hot  temper,  vain  of  his  acquirements,  and  of  a  res^Jcss 
disposition.  In  doing  honour  to  the  skill  of  the  artist,  we  must  not 
conceal  the  failings  of  the  man.  He  had  at  this  time  a  quarrel  with 
a  young  man  named  Guasconti,  Ti^hom  he  stunned  with  a  blow  of 
Us.  fist,  and' was  sentenced  by  the  Council  of  Eight  to  give  four 
bufhels  of  meal  to  a  community  of  poor  monks.  Irritated  more 
than  ever,  he  made  a  furious  attack  on  Guasconti  and  his  relations, 
slightly  wounded  the  former  with  a  dagger,  and  with  difficulty 
node  his  escape  from  the  city,  in  the  disguise  of  a  friar. 

He  proceeded  to  Borne,  where  he  at  first  worked  for  a  goldsmith 
named  Santi,  but  having  gained  a  high  reputation  for  talent  and 
skill  by  setting  some  valuable  diamonds  for  a  lady,  and  making 
a  large  silver  vase  for  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  he  established  him- 
self in  business,  and  was  patronised  by  Pope  Clement  and  several 
of  the  cardinals.  He  passed  his  leisure  in  making  drawings  -after 
Baffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  also  of  the  antiquities  of  the  city; 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  Borne,  he  passed  much 
of  his  time  in  shooting  wild  pigeons  among  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum 
and  the  Forum,  and  sometimes  made  excursions  into  the  country. 

After  the  disappearance  of  the  plague,  he  seems  to  have  lived  a 
rather  gay  and  dissolute  kind  of  life,  and  the  candour  with  which  he 
records  his  immoralities  shows  how  lax  were  the  morals  and  manners 
of  the  age. 

When  Borne  was  menaced  by  the  Imperialists  in  1527,  Cellini 
raised  a  band  of  fifty  men  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  went 
with  three  of  them  to  the  Campo  Santo,  where  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
was  leading  the  enemy  to  the  assault.  He  thus  relates  the  incident 
which  has  made  his  name  fiimous  in  history : — *'  Levelling  my 
arquebuse  where  I  saw  the  thickest  crowd  of  the  enemy,  I  discharged 
it  with  a  deliberate  aim  at  a  person  who  seemed  to  be  lifted  above 
the  rest ;  but  the  mist  prevented  me  from  distinguishing  whether 
he  was  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  Then,  turning  suddenly  about  to 
Alessandro  and  Oeochino,  I  bade  them  fire  o£f  their  pieces,  and 
showed  them  how  to  escape  every  shot  of  the  besiegers.  Having 
accordingly  fired  twioe  for  the  enemy's  once,  I  cautiously  approached 
the  walls,  and  perceived  that  there  was  an  extraordinaiy  confusion 
among  the  assailants,  oocasionod  by  our  having  shot  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon ;  he  was,  as  I  understood  afterwards,  that  chief  personage 
whom  I  saw  raised  above  the  rest."  Cellini  and  his  brave  com* 
panions  regained  the  walls  with  some  difficulty ;  and  the  former, 
having  reached  the  ramparts  of  St.  Angelo,  found  the  gunners 
deserting  their  posts;  '* which  vexed  me  to  such  a  degree,"  he 
says,  ''  that  I  took  one  of  the  matches,  and  getting  some  people  to 
assist  me,  I  directed  the  fire  of  the  artillery  where  I  saw  occasion, 
and  killed  a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy."  The  Imperialists 
were  now  entering  the  city,  through  which  they  spread  terror  and 
desolation.  Cellini  defended  the  castle  by  his  own  exertions  until 
the  evening,  when  Santa  Croce  was  appointed  to  the  command  by 
Pope  Clement,  and  posted  him  with  five  guns  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  fortress. 

The  castle  woe  besieged  frt)m  the  6th  of  May  to  the  5th  of  June, 
during  which  time  slaughter  and  desolation,  with  every  frightful 
accompaniment,  devastated  the  city.  During  all  this  time,  Cellini 
kept  ^ip  a  harassing  fire  on  the  Imperialists,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  prolongation  of  the  siege.  When  submission  became 
inevitable,  the  pope,  before  flying  to  Orvietto,  employed  Cellini  to 
remove  his  jewels  from  their  settings,  and  melt  down  the  gold.     A 


few  days  afterwards  the  castle  was  surrendered,  and  th^j  a-i 
returned  to  Florence.  Though  he  succeeded  in  comproinl»i"^  t  . 
the  magistrates  the  affair  which  had  caused  him  to  flv  tr>  u  •.  .j 
native  city,  he  remained  there  only  a  short  time,  and  tli^n  ec*.  „j 
for  Mantua.  There  he  only  remained  four  months,  dorin?  »h  i 
time  he  made  a  silver  ornament  for  the  duke  and  a  signet  fmz  '.i 
Cardinal  Gh>nzaga.  His  restlessness  led  him  to  return  t^  FI'jki.j^ 
where  his  fiftther  had  died  of  the  plague  during  lus  absence ;  aal  4 
that  city  he  now  resided  some  time,  and  was  mnth  employed  bj 
the  Florentine  aristocracy  in  setting  jewels.  At  tiiis  time  he  tu  1 
the  acquaintance  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  tenu.«  | 
the  highest  praise. 

Being  informed  that  Pope  Clement  was  desirous  of  emp1j>;.  -^ 
him,  Cellini  again  repaired  to  Bome,  where  he  received  a  e>  2i 
mission  for  a  button  for  the  pontifical  cope;  and  execuUA  is  ^t 
much  to  the  pope's  satisfiM^tion,  that,  besides  being  lilKrxi  j 
remunerated,  he  was  appointed  to  the  lucrative  post  of  sul  .^ 
master  to  the  mint.  His  brother  Francesco  was  killed  about  i;^  j 
ilm|  in  an  affray  near  Bome ;  and  the  incident  affords  a  pi>-cun  i 
the  lawlessness  of  the  times,  and  the  ea^e  with  which  crimes  v.-n 
compromised  by  those  who  had  money  or  influence  to  prote-^t  th^L., 
Cellini  ascertained  the  name  of  the  soldier  by  whom  his  britid 
had  been  shot^  and  attacking  him  in  the  street,  wounded  Liu  >: 
two  places,  and  left  him  for  dead.  Tet  no  judicial  inquiry  v:,j 
made,  and  CeUini,  after  concealing  himself  for  a  few  day?,  sb.wd 
himself  at  the  Vatican  again  without  being  rebuked,  and  vcsi 
about  his  accustomed  avocations. 

In  1531  Cellini  was  appointed  one  of  the  papal  maoe-bearerss  j 
office  which  he  held  four  years,  and  which  added  ab^ve  t^i 
hundred  crowns  to  his  annual  income.  His  holiness  had  pr>ni^ 
him  more  lucrative  preferment,  but  was  often  displeased  bj  C^i^-i 
proud  and  independent  bearing;  and  when  the  seal-office  «tj 
vacant,  he  conferred  it  on  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  the  em'.if-:i 
painter.  Partly  through  annoyance  at  this  preference,  it  9t=L^ 
and  partly  on  account  of  some  rough  treatment  he  expend- ~J 
from  Cardinal  Salviati,  whom  the  pope  had  appointed  hLs  l'.'|-„:i 
during  a  visit  he  made  in  1532  to  Bologna,  Cellini  delayed  fiuisbj^ 
a  gold  chalice,  for  which  he*  had  made  a  beautiful  desi^.  Tn 
warmth  with  which  the  pope  reprimanded  him  on  his  retuin  <C 
further  irritated  the  artist,  and  the  chalice  remaned  unfi£i.«&ed| 
Cellini  declaring  that  he  could  not  proceed  without  more  gold,  trj 
his  holiness  refusing  to  supply  him  with  it.  At  this  time  a  j^  ! 
smith  named  Tobbia,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  oA:^ 
was  reprieved  by  Cardinal  Salviati,  and  recommended  by  hii*!  u 
the  pope,  who  gave  him  a  commission  which  Cellini  had  exxeect«-i! 
himself.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  €alumni€:>  >.i 
rival  artist,  Cellini  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  stamp-mji&^<t.* 
the  mint,  and  .ordered  to  .send  the  unfinished  chalice  to  the  j»^l 
palace.  This,  however,  he  firmly  refused  to  do,  allying  <JLit  ? 
was  his  own  property,  and  all  that  his  holiness  could  dei2i:ir  J 
him  was  five  hundred  crowns  which  he  had  receiyed  on  oeo  0=!. 
The  pope  endeavoured  to  frighten  him,  by  first  ordering  hl<  r«m^: 
and  afterwards  requiring  him  to  pay  the  five  hundred  en»7ns  :_ 
mediately ;  but,  finding  that  threats  had  no  effect  upon  the  ^m: 
unbending  nature,  and  that  the  money  was  forthcoming,  he  V4> 
obliged  to  be  coo  tent  with  ordering  him  to  finish  tHe  chalice  us  > 
as  he  could. 

The  impetuosity  of  Cellini's  temper  led  him  into  an  act,  scan  i^.t: 
wards,  which  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  flighty  as  on  &  f<^^ 
occasion.     In  the  course  of  an  altercation  between  an  in^^i  1 
workman  whom  he  had  taken  into  partnership,  and  a  notary  iluh>: 
Benedetto,  the  latter  applied  an  abusive  epithet  to  C-ellini,  ^^i 
threw  a  stone  at  him,  which,  striking  him  on  the  head,  caused  sn.i  a: 
effusion  of  blood  that  the  bystanders  thought  him  killed.    Poai's 
the  jeweller  who  had  before  calumniated  Cellini,  happening  u  ]*  •. 
saw  what  had  taken  place,  and,  hurrying  to  the  palace,  iniL<mitJ- 
pope  that  Cellini  had  slam  Tobbia,  the  goldsmith.     His  hollnes,    . 
great  rage,  ordered  him  to  be  arrested  and  hanged  on  the  g('<t.  i  r 
while  the  papal  guards  were  looking  for  him,  he  w%a  alreskij  •?  1 
way  to  Naples. 

Poi)e  Clement  no  sooner  discovered  that  he  had  been  mianf  f=-l 
than  he  recalled  Cellini  to  Bome^  took  him  into  &vx>ur  &nj..  1 
employed  him  to  execute  two  lAedals^  for  which  the  artiii  n 
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(ready  famished  the  designs.  Just  as  they  were  completed,  how- 
rer,  his  holiness  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paul  III.  This  mis- 
•rtnne  was  followed  by  a  fiktal  adventure,  which  we  will  let  OeUini 
U  in  his  own  words.  He  had  learnt  that  Pompeo  had  emptoyed 
tine  Neapolitan  braves  to  assassinate  him,  and  on  the  evening  of 
te  adventure  to  wMch  we  allude,  Pompeo  had  publidy  insulted  him. 
Poinpeo,"  says  he,  **  entered  an  apothecary's  shop,  at  the  comer 
the  Ghiaveca^  about  some  business,  and  stayed  there  some  time  ; 
was  told  that  he  had  boasted  of  having  bullied  me ;  but  it  turned 
It  a  fatal  adyentare  to  him.  Just  as  I  arrived  at  that  quarter, 
i  was  coming  out  of  the  shop,  and  his  bravos,  having  made  an 
►ening,  formed  a  circle  round  him.  I  thereupon  clapped  my  hand 
a  sharp  dagger,  and  having  forced  my  way  through  the  file  of 
ffians,  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  throat  so  quickly,  and  with  such 
esence  of  mind,  that  not  one  of  his  friends  could  defend  him.  I 
illed  him  towards  me,  to  give  him  a  blow  in  front,  but  he  tamed 
3  face  about  through  excess  of  terror,  so  that  I  wounded  him 
sictly  under  the  ear :  and  upon  repeating  my  blow  he  fell  down 
ad.'» 

Wc  have  in  what  followed  another  curious  illustration  of  the  state 
society  in   Italy  at  that  period.     Cardinal  CJomaro  sent  sixty 
Idlers  to  protect  the  homicide,  who  tells  us  that  more  than  an 
ual  number  of  young  gentlemen  added  themselves  to  the  escort ; 
id  the  pope  gave  him  a  safe  conduct  to  continue  in  Home  until  he 
uld  be  pardoned.     Finding,   however,  that  his  life  was  not  safe, 
rough  the  enmity  of  Fompeo's  relatives  and  friends,  he  proceeded 
Florence,  and  from  thence  set  out  for  Venice.     He  was  engaged 
two  brawls  at  Ferrara,  and  the  vindictiveness  of  his  character 
sus  displayed  when  he  stopped  at  Ghoggia,  on  his  return  to  Florence, 
here,  receiving  an  affront  from  his  host^  he  cut  up  four  beds  in  the 
ght,  and  decamped.     Beferring  to  these  exploits,  he  says:  ''My 
How-traveller  thought  I  had  been  a  bad  companion  to  him,  because 
harl  shown  some  resentment,  and  defended  myself  against  those 
ho  would  have  used  us  ill ;  while  I  looked  upon  him  in  a  worse 
ght,   for  neglecting  to  assist  me  upon  those  occasions :  let  the 
apartial  reader  determine  who  was  in  the  right." 
On  his  return  to  Florence,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  mint 
y  Duke  Alessandro  de  Medici,   who   made  him  a  present  of  a 
irious    gun  ;    but  on  reaving  a  promise  of  pardon  from  Pope 
aul  III.,  and  an  invitation  to  enter  his  service  again,  he  returned 
>  Rome.     On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
e  made  a  magnificent  crucifix  of  gold,  and  a  book-coVer  of  the  same 
ich    material,    chased  and   gemmed,  which  were   presented   by 
lie  pope  to  the  emperor  and   empress.     Charles  made  Cellini  a 
resent  of  five  hundred  crowns,  and  the  artist  was  employed  to  set 
lie  valuable  diamond  which  the  emperor  had  given  to  the  pontiff. 
fnder  the  impression  that  he  had  been  ill-remunerated  fer  those 
'orks,  Cellini  resolved  to  leave  Italy,  and  made  a  journey  to  France 
oping  to  obtain  employment  from  Francis  !•     He  had  an  interview 
r'ith  that  monarch  at  Fontainebleau,  but,  owing  to  the  campaign 
rhich  was  then  about  to  be  commenced,  it  led  to  nothing,  be^nd 
btaining  for  the  artist  the  patronage  of  Cardiaal  d'Eitew 

He  therefore  returned  immediately  to  Rome,  and  on  his  arrival 
here  was  accused  of  having  robbed  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  of  a  great 
reasure,  when  the  city  was  sacked  by  the  Imperial  tniops.  He  was 
rrested,  and  confined  in  the  castle,  where  he  underwent  an 
xami nation  before  the  governor  of  Rome  and  other  taagistrates. 
Dhc  king  of  France  interposed  in  his  behalf,  but  the  Pope  diMlared 
le  would  keep  him  in  confinement  all  his  life;  and,  finding  there 
I'as  no  other  help  for  it,  Cellini  resolved  to  make  his  escape.  This 
le  accomplished  by  forcing  open  the  door  of  his  cell,  and  Ipwering 
limself  into  the  yard  by  means  of  the  sheets  off  his  bed,  cut  into 
(trips,  which  were  then  knotted  together.  He  had  two  other  walls 
io  \>as6  by  the  same  means,  and  in  descending  the  second  lie  fell, 
md  broke  his  right  1^,  besides  receiving  other  injuries.  In  this 
sonditiou'  he  w^§  seen  by  a  servant  of  Cardinal  Cornaro>  who,  on 
t>eing  informed  of  the  circumstance,  had  him  taken  into  his  palace, 
lud  attended  by  an  eminent  surgeon.  The  cardinal  then  went  to 
the  Pope  to  intercede  for  Cellini's  pardon,  and  by  a  promise  of 
clemency  was  induced  to  give  him  up ;  upon  which  he  was  again 
committed  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo^  and  treated  with  the  utmost 
severity. 
After  endnring  muck  flu£bring  and  hardship,  his  libfration  WM 


obtained  by  the  intercession  of  Cardinal  d'Este,  with  whom  he 
journeyed  to  Paris,  having  received  an  invitation  from  Francis  I. 
On  the  way  he  had  an  altercation  with  the  postmaster  of  Camellia, 
whom  he  shot  dead  with  his  carbine,  which,  according  to  his  own 
account,  was  discharged  by  accident.  At  Ferrara  he  met  with  a 
very  gracious  reception  from  the  duke;  but  a  misunderstanding 
arose  between  him  and  the  duke's  servants,  attended  with  many 
unpleasant  circumstances ;  and,  resuming  his  journey,  he  at  length 
arrived  safely  at  Fontainebleau,  where  the  French  monarch  was 
then  residing.  M'adame  d'Etampes  was  present  when  Cellini 
waited  on  Francis,  and  having  knelt  down  and  ^kissed  his  knee, 
displayed  the  cup  and  basin  of  gold,  richly  chased,  which  his  friend 
the  cardinal  had  caused  him  to  execute  for  presentation  to  the 
king.  He  accompanied  Francis  during  a  tour  in  Dauphin^ ;  but  he 
was  anxious  to  be  employed,  and  at  length  the  king  empowered  the 
cardinal  to  make  arrangements  with  him.  The  terms  offered  were 
so  inconsiderable,  however,  that,  in  a  moment  of  disgust,  he  set 
out  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 

The  cardinal  was  so  fearful  of  drawing  the  king's  displeasure 
upon  himself,  that  he  sent  a  messenger  in  pursuit  of  Cellini,  who 
returned  to  Fontainebleau,  where  Francis  assigned  him  seven 
hundred  crowns  per  annum,  the  same  sahiry  as  had  been  received 
by  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  with  five  hundred  for  the  expenses  of  his 
journey,  a  house  in  Paris,  and  an  annual  allowance  of  a  hundred 
crowns  for  each  of  the  two  assistants  the  artist  had  broughtill||i 
him  from  Italy.  This  munificence  put  him  in  high  spirits ;  and 
he  began  to^work  immediately  upon  twelve  high  candleeti&s  of 
sOver,  which  were  to  represent  heathen  deities.  He  took  several 
journeymen  into  his  employment,  but  was  constantly  changing 
them,  probably  through  his  hot  and  overbearing  temper.  Besides 
the  candlesticks,  he  executed  at  this  thne  a  gold  salt-cellar  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  a  silver  flagon,  and  a  bronze  head  of  Jtdius 
Ctasar,  from  an  antique  model.  Francis  visited  him  several  times, 
praising  his  workmanship,  and  conversing  with  him  with  much 
affability  ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  the  royal 
fiftvouritei  Madame  d'Etampes,  by  neglecting  to  submit  his  designs  . 
to  her  inspection,  and  she  became  his  enemy.  He  intended  to 
present  her  with  a  silver  vase,  in  the  hope  of  mollifying  her ;  but 
she  kept  him  waiting  so  long  when  he  waited  upon  her  with  it, 
that  he  left  the  house  in  anger  and  disgust,  and  presented  the  vase 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  invobred  himself  in  a  law-suit  with  a 
t)er8on  whom  he  had  ejected  from  a  tenement  which  formed  part  of 
the  premises  assigned  Uu  by  the  king,  and  oomplains  bitterly  in 
his  memoirs  of  the  chicanery  of  French  courts  of  justice  and  the 
use  of  false  witnesses.  Finding  the  suit  going  against  him,  ho 
gave  way  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  and  attacking 
both  the  plaintiff  and  his  arttomey  in  the  street,  wounded  them  so 
severely  that  they  abandoned  the  suit  through  fear  of  his  vengeance. 
" For  this  and  every  other  success,"  says  he,  ''I  returned  thanks 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  began  to  conceive  hopes  that  I  should 
be  (or  som€  time  unmolested.'^ 

His  next  vexation  was  a  qoaiMl  with  a  fellow-countryman  and 
brother  artist,  named  Primatiecia,  who  had  undertaken,  at  the 
instigation  of  Madame  d^tampe%  to  execute  some  of  Cellini's 
designs^     He  had  some  troabte  in  getting  his  salary,  the  blame 
of  which  he  throws  upon  Cardinal  d'Este;  and  the  enmity  of 
Madame  d'Etampes  still  punoed  him.     She  obtained  leave  from 
the  king  for  a  perfumer  to  take  possession  of  a  tennis-court  within 
the  premises  of  Cellini,  who  offered  resistance,  and  obliged  the 
man  to  remove.     She  used   every  means  to  prejudice  the  king 
against  him ;   and  on    the  occasion    represented    in    our    third 
illustration  (p.  349),  she  accompanied  Francis  to  the  artist's  house, 
where  the  monarch  repiimanded  him  for  having  engaged  in  so 
many  works,  while  he  had  only  ooi^pleted  one  of  the  twelve  silver  * 
candlesticks,  for  which  alone  he  had  given  him  a  commission. 
Cellini  knelt  down,  and  kissing  his  mantle,  excused  himself  in  the 
the  best  manner  he  could,  and  requested  permission  to  return  to 
It^y.      This  the  king  refused,  but  made  the  artist  rise,   and 
expressed  himself  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  and  much 
pleased  with  the  design  he  had  made  for  the  gates  of  the  palace  at 
Fontainebleau. 
Unable  to  obtain  the  regular  paytneftt  of  his  ttkaef,  and  per* 
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Be«n(ed  bj  Mubme  d'EtempM  Kni  bis  rivftli,  Cellini  &t  Un^ 
made  np  hii  mind  to  quit  Fr&nee,  and  returned  to  Florence,  vhere 
he  wui  {fradoiuil;  reeeived  b;  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  tbe  grand  duke. 
After  some  deUj,  >  house  to  lire  in  and  a  Balar;  of  200  crowns  per 
year  were  aKjignsd  bito,  and  be  immediatelj  made  tbe  model  for  bis 
admirable  statue  of  Perseus  (p.  345),  which  he  afternarda  cast  in 
hronie.  Ho  relaka  that  he  met  with  giMt  difficulty  in  coirying  on 
tbe  work,  through  the  jealouay  of  tbe  iculptor  Bandinello ;  and  at 
one  lime  a  conspiraey  was  formed  U>  charge  him  with  a  horrible 
crime,  which  induced  him  to  leave  Florence  for*  a  time,  and  take 


thraeeuded;  aid,  in  older  lo|in! 


Fenent  Gral.    In  this  be  at  length  n 

that  be  conid  -work  in  marble  aa  well  aa  in 

statuea  of  Apollo,  HjadntiiDB,  and  NardHoa,  whidi,  Iuwctb,  k 

does  not  appear  to  have  ever  finished.     He  alto  eieeatcd  a  brai 

bust  of  AlEoTiti,  a  merchant  of  S/noe  ;  and,  while  on  a  Tint  to  t^ 

city  to  obtain  payment,  in  which  he  was  nnmccenfol,  he  mciri 

bis  acqnaintance  with  the  celebrated  Michael  Angelo. 

Oa  bis  retnm  to  Flocenc«  from  this  taii,  he  eipcrioiced  i  -'ii 
re^ptjan  from  the  duke,  who  bad  been  prejudioed  agaiut  bin  bf 
Ids  steward ;  and  scarcely  bad  he  recorered  Uie  dnke's  tmnt  iktsi 


np  his  r«aideoee  in  Venice,  where  he  passed  most  of  hia  time  in  the 
society  of  Uie  p^l«T  Titian  and  tbe  sculptor  and  architect 
SanmriDo. 

After  a  abort  stay  he  returned  lo  Florence.  The  Peraeua  pro- 
ceeded slowly,  owing  to  various  difficultiee  which  were  thrown  in 
his  way ;  and  he  complained  lo  the  duke,  which  for  a.  time  had  the 
denred  effect.  Ho  made  some  small  BiWor  vaseH,  anil  itct  K'ime 
jewels  fiir  tbe  dnchess,  who  wished  to  occupy  him  entirely  in  that 
kind  of  work  ;  but  be  was  so  desirous  to  prove  iumself  the  eqnal  of 
Bandinello  in  iculptnre,  that  he  chose  to  complete  the  statue  of 


be  iMt  that  of  tbe  dudiess,  for  whom,  with  a  lamentaUe  nit  i 
prinajJe,  he  reprtsentad  an  inferior  string  of  pmrls  to  the  Mi  n 
being  of  great  ralue,  tbe  dndteiB  having  set  her  ni^  on  tbt  («• 
menti  and  promised  him  two  hondred  crowns  tor  tlie  senriee.  IV 
duke  possoned  sufficient  knowledge  of  pearls  to  know  thit  Ctl^ 
was  endesTouring  to  deceive  him  ;  and  on  being  aecnaed  he  oniaH 
the  whole  affair,  and  thun  rendered  tbe  dncbeaa  his  imFJnU: 
enomj.  The  breach  was  widened  bj  his  refusing  to  gnUS}  ^  ^ 
phwing  the  bronie  Bgnres  intended  to  ornament  the  hsse  ti  i^ 
atotoe  of  Peiseue  in  her  own  apartment,  and  tlie  artiit  -^J-  i 
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igretted  tuTing  left  Prmnoe.  The  Penens  wu  at  length  let  ap  in 
le  great  aqure.  Mid  e)idt«il  nmTersal  admiration.  The  pleasora 
hieh  this  ftffbrdad  him  vu  embittered  bj  disputes  with  the  duke 
xint  the  mnaDemtian  lie  iras  to  receire  far  the  statue  and  bis 
-naments ;  and  tbongli  his  demand  of  ten  thouaand  dncils  was 
■laoed  bj  iirlHtration  to  tliree  thousand  fire  hundred  gold  eroWDa, 
le  Bum  waa  paid  him  b;  amaU  inataloienta,  and  a  balance  of  five' 
undred  vaa  nerer  liquidated. 

The  next  grttA  work  of  Cellini  was  a  figure  of  Christ  in  white 
lorble,  upon  a  emeifix  of  black  marble,  which  was  ereatly 
Imired,  and  which  he  originallj  intended  to  hare  placed  aboTB  his 
■n  tomb ;  but  receiving  an  offer  of  Gileen  hundred  crowns  for  it 


from  the  ducliesa,  he  was  induced  to  part  with  it,  and  it  wm  placed 
in  the  Palauo  FttU. 

On  the  Ifltb  of  March,  1.163,  Cellini  had  the  melanoholy  honour 
of  being  deputed  to  attend  the  obseqoiea  of  his  friend,  the  illastrious 
Michael  Angelo  Bnonarottj.  The  acalptor  Ammanati  was  assodated 
with  him  in  this  honour,  while  the  painters  of  Fiorenoe  were  repre. 
seated  on  the  aulemn  occauon  by  Giorgio  Yoaari  and  Agnolo  di 
Cosimo,  called  Broniiuo. 

He  himself  died  on  the  IStli  of  February,  15T0,  and  was  hurled, 
by  his  own  direction,  in  the  chapter- honse  of  the  Nunilata,  with  a 
grand  funeral  ceremauy,  which  was  attended  b;  all  the  mcmbeis 
of  the  Academy  of  Dmwing. 


ELF-DBNIAL; 


FASSAOBS  OF   A  LIFE. 


I  iKocsn.  A  qniet,  almost  timid  voice  hade  me  eater.  I  opened 
the  door  and  found  myself  in  a  garret.  It  was  very  scantily  fur' 
nished.  There  was  a  bed  of  very  unpromising  oppearaneo,  a  rickety 
cheat  ofdnwers,aBmall  talle  covered  with  books  near  the  window, 
at  which  sat  a  t«ll,  pale,  almost  cadaverous-lvoking  youth. 


"Ogilvy,"  swd  Ilinrriedly,  "ean  this  be  yon  I" 

"  Ted,"  he  replied,  rising,  and  abintblnah  erDsaing  his  handsome 
face,  "  I  may  ask  yon  the  name  qnestion — jolly  Edward  Harkham, 
(lust-worn  and  weary,  why" — 

"Charlea,"  I  cried,  shaking  his  hand  heartily  "I  hare  ran  away 
frnn  home.     Let  me  ait  down." 

' '  Run  away  from  home  I"  he  cried,  almost  with  4  shriek. 
"Edward,  my  dear  boy,  you  must  be  moil !" 

"Hush,"  I  replied]  "hearmyatory  first.    But  I  am  hungry  and 

A  burning  blnslt  saffused  his  featnres,  and  he  c>vei«d  his  feee 
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with  his  hands.     I  heard  him  Bob.     I  was  alarmed,  though  the  true 
reason  did  not  strike  me. 

"Charles,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  I  cried,  seizing  his  hand ;  "speak 
to  me.     Are  you  ill  ?  *' 

'*  Edward,"  he  replied,  in  a  &int  and  choking  Toioe,  "I  am  a 
wretch.  You  come  to  me  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  I  cannot  even 
offer  you  a  crust  of  bread. 

Fortunately  I  was  not  without  the  means  of  supplying  his  wants 
as  well  as  my  own  for  a  time.  We  arranged  to  live  together,  and 
before  long  he  managed  to  obtun  full  employment  for  himself,  and 
a  literary  engagement  for  me  upon  a  weekly  newspaper.  I  had 
received  too  good  an  education  not  to  write  correctly,  and  thus  began 
my  career  aa  an  author.  I  gave  satis&ction,  and  supplying  an  occa- 
sional article  had  my  salary  raised  in  a  very  short  time.  This 
continued  for  about  two  months,  when  an  event  occurred  of  immense 
importance  to  me.  I  was  in  the  habit,  the  first  week  in  every 
month,  of  going  to  a  coffee-house,  and  there  perusing  the  magaxines ; 
after  which  I  served  up  to  the  readers  of  Uie  ''Weekly  Slasher,'* 
a  couple  of  colunms  of  comment.  Imagine  my  surprise  and  delight 
when,  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  *•  — ^—  Magaiine,"  I  found 
a  tale  of  mine,  which  I  had  written  in  my  leisure  houia. 

A  young  mother  gating  on  her  first  child,  a  penniless  vagabond 
coming  into  a  rich  estate,  a  reprieved  criminal,  have  all  their  own 
peculiar  sensations;  bnt  the  young  author  who  sees  himself  in 
print  for  the  first  time,  is  elated  beyond  all  power  of  description. 
Pride,  surprise,  a  long  and  brilliant  future,  fiune,  a  rosy  dream  of 
rapture,  fill  his  heart.  He  would  fiun  rush  upon  a  stranger,  show 
him  the  awful  page,  and  ciy,  in  tones  of  exultation,  *"  l^t  is 
mine — my  article — ^my  tale  1"  I  thought  everybody  was  looking  at 
me  in  the  coffee-house,  and  I  could  not  remain  there.     I  rushed 

out,  bought  a magaane,  and  flew  home*     I  was  in  a  state  of 

mind  bordering  on  madness. 

Charles  was  not  at  home,  but  Bdith,  the  housekeeper's  daughter, 
for  whom  I  had  long  cherished  a  secret  affection,  was  setting  the 
room  to-rights.  I  know  not  what  possessed  me— I  kissed  that 
angelic  girl.  Hiss  Ellis  pushed  me  away,  half  angry,  half  laughing. 
She  saw  that  something  had  happened.  I  showed  her  the  tale ;  it 
had  my  name  to  it.  Have  I  not  said,  **  What  mighty  causes  spring 
from  trifles!" 

'<  Miss  Edith,'*  said  I  boldly,  "  I  am  certain  to  suooeed  now. 
I  have  an  opening ;  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  is  in.  I  may  now 
speak  frankly.  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  I  have 
only,  by-the-by,  the  home  of  a  poor  and  struggling  author  to  offer 
you.  But  nothing  can  stop  me.  If  you,  dearest  Edith,  will  cheer 
my  path  with  your  bright  smile,  I  shall  shrink  from  so  labour,  no 
amount  of  work— I  must  prosper.  Say,  Bdith,  will  you  be 
mine?" 

She  made  no  reply.  I  fbU  on  my  knees ;  I  talked  noosenae — ^I 
talked  sensibly ;  I  was  oool— I  was  calm :  itiU  no  reply.  I  became 
incoherent. 

"  Edward,"  said  she,  sobbing,  ''you  are  an  excellent  young 
man,  industrious,  and  full  of  Alf-denial.  When  you  can  give  me 
a  home,  and  Charles  is  comfortable,  I  will  be  your  wife." 

Before  I  had  time  to  reply,  I  caught  sight  of  Charles  Ogilvy. 
He  was  leaning  against  the  door-post ;  his  faoe  was  deadly  pale ; 
his  eyes  were  wild.     We  started  like  two  guilty  creatures. 

"And  have  I  nursed  a  serpent  in  my  bosom?"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  agony  and  reproach  I  never  shall  forget. 

For  a  moment  I  felt  all  the  shame  and  mortification  of  one  detected 
in  some  disgraceful  crime.  I  stood,  wishing  myself  annihilated, 
while  Edith  sank  into  a  chair.-  There  was  a  moment  of  dead 
silence,  of  silence  quite  painful.  I  felt  it  could  not  last,  and  I 
was  anxious  to  break  it  myself.     Charles  prevented  me. 

"  Ever  since  I  have  been  in  this  house,  six  months  before  you 
came  here,  Edward,  I  loved  tMs  girl.  For  her  it  is  I  have  had 
courage,  for  her  it  is  I  have  striven ;  and  now  that  I  come  the 
herald  of  somewhat  better  news,  I  find  my  hopes  dashed  to  the 
ground.** 

"  Mr.  Ogilvy,"  said  Edith,  rising,  and  though  suffused  with 
blushes,  speaking  in  a  firm  and  resolute  tone,  "  I  never  had 
the  least  suspicion  of  this." 

*'Thcn  why  were  you  my  friend,  why  did  you  defend  me 
against  your  mother,  and  keep  me  here  though  I  was  a  pauper  ? 


*Twas  pity — ^pity  for  the  poor  starving  student.     Ha  !  lia  !   T 
mighty  pleasant  and  consoling  !" 

"  Mr.  Ogilvy,"  again  aud  the  dear  girl— her  fisce  showing  ail  tb 
pain  she  felt — "I  always  respected  you  as  a  friend.  LM 
induced  my  mother  to  let  your  rent  run  on — ^it  was  becauae  I  ki^ 
you  would  honourably  pay  her.     There  was  no  oecaaon  for  pity.'' 

"  Edith,"  said  Charles,  taking  her  hand,  and  burstuig  into  tsL*^ 
"you  are  an  angel.  The  past  cannot  be  recalled.  I  diouUM 
iiave  been  the  timid  fool  I  have.** 

"I  assure  you,  Mr,  Ogilvy — ^I  never  thooght — ^I  never  n.*- 
pected— " 

"  And  why  should  you  f"  resumed  he,  with  one  of  bis  old  Isi^ 
"Dumb  courtships,  I  see,  my  dear  Edward,  will  not  d>>.  6*^ 
come,  let  us  sit  down  and  talk  the  matter  over.  Ton  b&ve  m:\ioi 
the  matter  in  a  rapid  way  I  never  should  have  dreamt  of.  Su 
excuses,  no  apologies.  It  is  I  who  beg  your  pardon  for  my  ri^kt.-: 
But  you  see,  Edward,,for  the  dream  of  a  whole  year  to  vau^'a  ii 
one  moment  was,  to  say  the  least,  trying.  It  is  over  now.  Y  i 
are  a  brave,  good  couple ;  may  you  be  happy  1** 

"  Generous  and  gnqfi.  always  t"  I  cried. 

"A  truce  to  compliments.  What  I  want  to  know  iai,  how  thu 
oame  about.  .  I  suppose  you  have  had  some  good  aevs  to  elate  ;•  ^ 
eh?" 

I  told  him  the  exact  truth. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it^"  he  said,  when  I  had  finished— 
"very  glad.  Now  for  my  news.  My  mother  has  had  a  Wckj 
left  her,  quite  unexpectedly.  She  has  sent  me  fifty  pounds  '4  i. 
Now,  young  people,  I  am  for  marrying  at  once.  Mr.  Bdward  hen 
has  about  a  pound  a-week,  he  is  clever,  he  has  an  opening  I- 
will  make  his  way.  I  suppose  all  you  will  want  will  be  a  C"op«e 
of  rooms.  I  will  furnish  l^em,  and  the  author  mmst  pa;  &•. 
when  he  can.'* 

I  would  not  hear  of  such  a  sacrifice.  But  Gharlea  iniast^d  «. 
gravely  and  so  earnestly,  that  we  gave  way ;  and  then  camf  the 
great  question  of  the  parents.  I  felt  sick  at  heart  as  I  reflwt<i 
that  I  /x>uld  not  communicate  iKth  my  father  and  mother.  T 
this  marriage  I  felt  they  would  never  give  their  consent.  I  in. 
not  sorry,  therefore,  to  be  spared  the  pain  of  being  refoaed. 

"I  will  undertake  Mrs.  Ellis,"  said  Charles,  smOing.  ''  I  aa 
going  to  pay  her  in  advance  until  Chriatmaa.  Th&t  will  ^r 
me  weighty  I  can  tell  you.  Are  you  engaged  thia  afterB'.>.*&, 
Bdith?** 

"  No,"  said  the  young  tpxlf  blushing. 

"  Here  is  a  ticket  to  see  the  Panorama  of  Lond<»i,**  he  ocntinii«i 
"  Qo  and  get  ready,  and  ask  Mrv,  Ellis  to  have  her  receipt  iv^U 
up  to  Christmas." 

Bdith,  glad  to  find  herself  free,  escaped  with  the  utmost  rn^ditj. 
We  were  alone. 

"Edward,"  said  my  earnest  friend,  "I  love  yon  more  tlu 
ever.  It  was  a  bitter  discovery  to  make ;  bnt  she  is  a  noble  pu 
and  she  has  ohosen  well.  Now,  Edward,  take  my  advice.  Beec 
very  humbly.  The  career  of  a  literary  man  \b  one  of  ^e  mv. 
difficult.  It  is  a  rough  and  tortuous  one;  and  yet  it  has  m 
pleasures  and  advantages.  Ton  will  succeed,  if  you  are  ntji  b  « 
hurry.** 

"  But  already  am  I  fiUHng  into  debt,  my  dear  Charles^ '^  I  re(4ie-l 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  debt  between  real  fri^ida.  You  «1 
do  for  me  what  I  have  done  for  you,  when  you  can.  Reeollect  uit 
I  shall  be  always  to  be  found ;  and  as  you  love  me,  Bdward,  oe^ff 
borrow  half-a-crown  of  an  acquaintance.  Most  men  will  lend  :  I  ^ 
a  half-crown  borrowed  inconsiderately  has  cost  mmnj  a  man  monUi 
of  idleness.  Tou  cannot  deny  yourself  to  a  man  to  whom  you  cv: 
money.  There  is  x^uch  truth  in  what  Sbakspeare  makes  *41 
Polonius  say  to  his  son,  Laertes :— • 

'  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oft  loseth  both  itself  and  friendf 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  busbandry.'  ** 

"  You  speak  warmly,  Charles,**  I  said. 

"I  speak  from  experience.     Debt  is  the  corse  of  the  idkr 
improvident — a  mill-stone  about  the  neck  of  many  a  strsLV— 
sufferer,  who  has  to  pay  all  his  life  long  the  penalty  tf  his  yr^iUJs. 
folly  and  extravagance." 
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''  Yoa  don't  think  of  yourself,  Charles,"  I  said;  '*  yoiir  whole 
loughts  are  on  ns.  You  will  remain  here?" 
**  Certainly.  I  ahall  continue  to  reside  with  your"  mother-in-law, 
ho  is  a  very  excellent  woman  at  heart,  Edward.  She.  is  a  lady 
)m  and  bred ;  bnt  letting  lodgings  would,  I  think,  have  spoilt 
ren  the  best  of  us.  Nobody  should  start  in  it  but  those 
ho  have  had  experience  in  childhood.  To  be  continually  on  the 
ateh  for  money,  suspicious  and  exaoting,  often  to  be  deceived,  is 
^rible  work." 
•«  And  Ellis  himself?"  I  asked. 

'*  He  has  been  an  officer  and,  I  believe,  a  gentleman.  He  was 
lelved  on  half-pay,  I  fear  from  too  great  liking  for  the  bottle, 
le  was  in  a  drinking  regiment,  and  learnt  the  habit.  He's  not, 
dnd  yon,  a  regular  drunkard,  but  he  wastes  a  small  income  at  the 
ivem.  He  fancies  Idmself  at  the  mess-table.  Besides,  the  house 
I  aU  let  but  the  kitchen,  and  the  poor  man  is  half  driven  out.'* 

1  looked  very  grave  at  this  description.  It  was  to  many  of  the 
Kse  habits  unfortunately  contracted  by  too  many  on  entering  the 
tmy  at  an  early  age  that  my  father  had  objected.  He  had 
tainted  the  &tal  weakness  of  young  men  in  giving  way  in  a  manner 
hat  I  thought  exaggerated. 

'*  Edward,"  he  had  said  in  conclusion,  "  my  ambition  is  to  see 
ny  son  a  good  man  and  a  Christian ;  therefore  it  is  that  I  prefer  a 
>rofe9sion  where  there  is  less  temptation." 

All  this  made  little  or  no  imprescdon  on  me  at  the  time,  but  now 
he  words  rose  in  judgment  against  me.  Here  I  saw  a  practical 
sroof  of  the  possibility  of  what  my  &ther  feared.  I  knew  that  it 
ras  wrong  to  condemn  a  whole  body  for  the  faults  of  a  few ;  still  I 
)ould  not  deny  that  my  father  was  right  to  keep  me  out  of 
temptation. 

Edith  returned  shortly,  dressed  in  a  plain  white  frock  that 
became  her  much.  She  was  rosy  with  blushes,  and,  as  I  thought, 
never  had  looked  so  beautiful.  It  was  little  then  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  all  regrets  vanished  as  I  descended  the  stairs  with  my  dear 
little  affianced  wife. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  happiest  day  of  our  lives,  when 
there  are  really  so  very  many  that  are  happy.  But  I  believe  we 
are  generally  right  when  we  select  that  on  which  we  first  knew  ot 
the  gentle  affection  of  a  woman,  as  at  all  events  one  of  the  happiest. 
It  is  one  of  those  dates  we  never  forget,  and  to  look  back  upon  it  is 
always  pleasant  in  the  most  arid  and  gloomy  hour  of  existence 

I  do  not  believe  either  of  us  saw  much  of  the  sight  we  went  to 
see.  For  my  part  I  recollected  nothing  about  it  the  same  evening* 
We  wandered  about,  her  arm  leaning  on  mine,  sometimes  talking 
of  the  future,  but  oflener  silent,  unless  when  we  joined  to  sing  the 
praises  of  our  friend  and  bene£Eictor.  At  last  we  remembered  that 
it  was  time  to  return. 

Edith  turned  a  little  pale,  and  I  could  tell  that  her  heart  was 
beating  violently  as  we  came  up  to  the  door  of  No.  13.  I  cheered 
her  up  as  well  as  I  could,  though,  to  say  the  truth,  I  did  feel  a  little 
like  a  soldier  going  into  his. first  engagement.  But  it  was  my  duty 
to  support  and  cheer  her.  I  therefore  assumed  the  virtue  which  of 
all  others  I  had  not  at  that  moment. 

''  Courage,  dearest,"  said  I,  with  a  very  poor  attempt  at  a  confident 
smile.  *  *  All  will  be  well.  Charles  is  a  good  friend.    I  fear  nothing." 
He  himself  opened  the  door. 

**  All  goes  well,"  he  exclaimed,  as  his  eyes  beamed  with  delight. 
I  pressed  his  hand,  but  could  not  find  words.  He  said  no  more 
himself,  bnt  opened  the  door  of  the  front  parlour,  at  that  moment 
unlet,  and  we  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  parents. 
The  father  was  a  handsome  man  of  about  forty-seven,  with  a 
countenance  which  I  appeared  to  have  seen  before.  He  was  a 
little  shabby,  and  a  little  flurried,  but  he  was  quite  sober,  though 
there  was  a  bottle  of  brandy  before  him. 

Mrs.  Ellis  was  a  little  roimd,  good-tempered  woman,  with,  how- 
ever, a  look  of  care  on  her  countenance,  which  was  in  part  explained 
\)y  her  battle  with  the  world.  l)he  poor  woman  had  seven  children, 
of  whom  Edith  was  the  eldesti  It  was  in  order  to  keep  them,  and 
provide  them  with  schooling,  that  Mrs.  Ellis  let  lodgings. 

"  I  am  proud,  sir,  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  said  the 
ex^captain,  in  a  voice  that  would  have  been  musical,  had  it  not 
been  husky  firam  drink.  ''Mr.  Ogilvy  has  apprised  us  of  the 
honour  you  desire  to  oonfisr  upon  us."  * 


'*  Rather  abrupt,"  thought  I.  But  I  supposed  the  captain  had 
not  improved  his  perceptions  in  the  parlour  of  the  "  Lamb." 

*'  George,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ellis,  reproachfully,  "  this  gentleman 
has  come  to  take  a  quiet  cup  of  tea  with  us." 

"No,  madam^"  I  began.  ''I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Ellis  has  put 
me  at  my  ease.  It  is  with  a  view  to  request  the  inestimable  favour 
of  becoming  a  member  of  your  family,  that  I  have  claimed  the 
honour — the — the— 


»» 


"Sit  down,"  said  Charles,  with  a  laugh;  "it's  all  settled.  I 
have  talked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  over,  and  all  they  require  is,  that 
you  should  make  their  child  happy.  I  have  given  you  an  immense 
character — ^you  have  got  to  keep  up  to  it !" 

"  You  are  both  very  young,"  put  in  Mrs.  Ellis,  so  gently,  so 
tenderly,  I  could  not  believe  it  was  the  same  person  who  spoke  so 
shrilly  on  the  stairs  to  noisy  lodgers  and  crying  children;  "and 
yet,  if  you  have  industry  and  courage,  it  is  perhaps  best  so.  Mr. 
Ogilvy  talks  of  a  month  hence.  Ton  are  very  soon  then  to  leave 
me,  Edith." 

"  I  never  sud  I  would  marry  in  a  month,"  began  Edith,  looking 
quite  frightened. 

"  But,"  said  Charles,  rather  gravely,  "  as  a  &vour  to  me " 

Edith  bowed  her  head,  rosy  with  blushes — half  smiles,  half 
tears — and  made  no  reply. 

"I  think  it  necessary,"  I  began,  as  a  sudden  thought  struck 
me,  "to  explain,  that  having  run  away  from  home,  for  private 
reasons,  I  have  come  to  London  under  a  feigned  name.  My  real 
appellation  is  Edward  Mildmay." 

The  husband  and  wife  glanced  at  each  other  with  a  strange  look, 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  my  continuing : 

"And  I  am  the  eldest  son  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Mildmay. 
At  my  mother's  death,  I  am  entitled  to  three  hundred  a-year." 

There  was  a  profound  silenoe  for  a  moment,  and  then  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ellis  left  the  room,  taking  Charles  with  them.  Edith  and  I 
were  left  alone.  TJie  abruptness  of  her  parents  certainly  surprised 
the  dear  girl,  but  I  left  her  little  time  to  think.  My  tongue  was 
loosened  at  last,  and  I  gave  it  full  swing.  I  repeated  a  dozek  times 
the  same  thing.  I  painted  our  happy  little  home.  I  built  a  thou- 
sand castles  in  the  air,  and  so  drew  her  attention  by  my  words 
that  she  forgot  all  else. 

Presently,  after  quite  an  houx^s  absence,  they  came  back. 

"Edward,"  said  Charles,  gravely,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  consider 
it  neoesuury  to  reciprocate  your  confidence.  If  Edith  becomes  your 
wife,  it  must  be  as  Miss  Famham.  Family  reasons,  principally 
pride  about  lodging  letting,  have  induced  them  to  take  an  assumed 
name.     But  Edith  must,   Hke  yourself,  be  married  in  her  real 


» 


one. 

I  listened  with  considerable  surprise,  a  &int  glimmering  of  some 
strange  fancy  coming  over  me  as  I  heard  the  words ;  but  as 
Charles  gave  no  further  explanation,  I  did  not  give  utterance  to  my 
thoughts,  but  sat  down  at  the  invitation  of  my  new  friends  to  tea. 
Edith  made  it,  and  blushed  a  good  deal,  too,  at  her  fiither's  sly 
looks.  He  joked  her  in  the  most  quiet  way  possible  about  her 
matronly  look  at  the  tea-table;  wondered  what  the  world  was 
come  to,  when  children  of  sixteen  thought  of  marriage,  and  k^t 
the  poor  girl  in  a  state  of  half-pleased,  half- vexed  confusion. 

Charles,  in  one  of  his  rambles,  had  found  a  quiet  floor  in  a 
cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  I  was  quite  sure  he  had 
looked  at  it  with  a  view  to  taking  it  for  himself  and  the  same  dear 
girl,  who  now  was  to  be  mine.  But  I  never  even  hinted  at  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  poor  fellow  had  so  innocently  believed  the 
absorbing  one  idea  of  his  'soul  was  well  known,  that  he  had  taken 
Edith's  many  kindnesses  as  acceptance  of  his  suit. 

I  saw  a  deep  blush  suffuse  his  face,  as  Mrs.  Brown  asked  when 
the  wedding  was  to  be.  I  turned  away,  not  to  hear  his  reply.  I 
knew,  however,  that  he  had  taken  the  lodging  ;  and  next  time  we 
went  to  see  it,  it  was  neatly,  though  plainly  furnished. 

I  received  £6  for  my  article,  and  I  drew  £5  from  my  paper,  on 
account  of  extra  articles.  With  this  I  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
weddmg,  and  began  housekeeping  with  my  rent^paid  for  a  quarter 
in  advance,  my  little  home  neatly  furnished,  and  four  sovereigns  in 
my  wife's  little  purse. 

I  was  a  married  mani  with  a&other  now  dependent  on  my 
exertions. 
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ENAMEL   PAINTING. 


law  engraiiiig  which  ve  now  presenl  to  nor  readers,  is  taken  from 
ft  beaotifnl  specimen  of  eaamel  jirewryed  in  the^uEeum  of  the 
IduTre.  It  is  B,  large  rcctangulu'  plute,  contaiulng  an  oval  medal- 
lion aboBl  twent;  inciiee  in  length  and  sixteen  in  hrcailth.  It  is 
the  work  of  tho  celebrated  Beroarcl  Faliss;,  and  represents  the 
deatmetion  of  the  Israelites  by  liery  flying  serpents.  The  teah  ot 
tbe  Tsrions  tigores  introduced  ie  of  wliite  ennmel ;  the  vestments 
tie  coloured  either  brown  or  green.     The  fignre  that  lies  upon  the 


a  third  vitb  %  lat«,  and  a  Iburth  villi  a  pipe  or  flub.  Tbe  Sgiaa 
[a  the  lower  comers  of  the  piece  are  separated  by  »  Wg  medaUkt 
of  an  OTftl  form.  The  variety  of  coluura  introduced  Jprasoita  a  vtij 
pleauQg  appearance  tu  the  eye.  The  groundwork  of  tlie  plate  >• 
blue.    The  reverse  is  not  in  ennmel.    The  frame  ijl  of  cured  oak. 

The  style  of  the  composiUoa,  and  the  general  boantr  Mh  of 
the  colouring  and  esecution,  render  this  work  of  tho  great  PaliHj 
particnlarly  interCBting;  hnt,  aj»rt  &om  the  merit  of  (be  work  it«l^ 


TUB  bUTRDmOM  Or  THE 


Mrtk  in  the  very  front  of  the  design,  and  whoso  form  is  half  covered      the  fiict  of  its  bebg  the  production  of  the  potter  would  b«  o»«;b 


ly  a  rob«,  is  particularly  well  executed,  the  garment,  which  ia 
yellow,  oontrastjng  well  with  the  other 


A  of  the  iemaie  fignre 
eompoution  is  contained  within  an  ornamental  border  ;  it 
rated  with  a  variety  of  devices  in  yellow,  here  and  thi 
with  a  fantaatie  head  in  yellow  histi*.       At  the  comera  of  the 
enamel  are  represented  fnll-length  figures  playing  on  varii 
inatmmenla — one  with  a  speciea  of  baas-viol,  another  with  a  enitar, 


of  the  oolnuring.    The      nard  of  the  Tuileries 
blue.    The  whole      struggle  of  the  good 


render  it  valnahle.     The  story  of  the  life  of  "  poor  Master  Bo- 
full  of  intarest  and  iartntction.    Th« 
perfect  his  art,  the  troubles  he  endiml 
complete  his  experiments,  and  tlie  sarrawE  vhidi  came  spx 
Haater  Beniard  for  oonadence  sake,  that  sent  him  to  tlie  Bai&k 
aJid  were  nigh  dragging  him  from  thence  to  meei  tlie  flamcn  -.—ti 
ical      these  thinp  have  made  Master  Falissy  a  hero— ft  haw  rf  the  r^b 
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THE  TOWN  OJ  HUT. 


HcT,  n  town  of   Belgium,  in  the  provrnM  of  Uege,  Btanda  on  the  [uclare  not  canly  inipuaed  for  bc&ut;,  and  Dot  readily  forgotten 

shores  of  the  little  river  Hojoni,  from  which  it  deriyei  ite  nune,  when  once  ieen. 

The  jioeition  of  the  lovn  ii  remulfabl;  piclureaqne,  and  the  billi  The  chroniclers  of  the  middle  agea,  and  wriUra  of  modem  time* 

around  are   clothed  with  iuiariont  Tines.     The  quaint  old  honssi,  aa  well,  cUm  for  the  town  of  Hoy  a  good  old  nge;  it  whb  founded. 


the  he«T;  roob,  Uie  easement  vindowi^  the  small  bridge  with  its 
light  railing,  the  little  stream,  to  clear  and  still,  the  trees  and 
creeping  plants  tiiat  have  orei^rown  Uie  nistio  wkU,  and,  towering 
aboTo  eierjthing  else,  tiie  church  of  Notre  Ssue-^  noble  building 
that  has  stood  there  Ibr  mote  than  ■> 


so  thej  «ay,  in  the  first  eentnry  of  the  Christian  era,  but  fcr  this 
anertton  thej  appear  to  have  no  yery  conelusiTe  evidence ;  howerer, 
that  it  was  known  in  the  aeventh  century,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at 
all.  h  WHS  a  great  place  in  the  days  of  Chnrles  the  Simple,  and 
Um  most  important  town  in  the  Bi»hoprio  of  IJege.     But  long  ago 
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its  glory  has  departed.  Before  the  year  1795  it  contained  fourteen 
parishes,  one  collegiate  chorcfa,  two  abbeys,  and  seyenteen  oonrents ; 
now  the  number  of  parishes  is  reduced  to  fiye,  and  the  ])opulaticn  is 
estimated  at  eight  thousand. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Crusaders  is  the  tomb  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
but  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  is  the  principal  ecclesiastical  edifice. 
The  castle,  built  upon  a  rock,  commands  the  city  and  the  river 
Meuse,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts  and  is  spanned  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  seven  arches.  This  castle  is  of  very  ancient  origin, 
but  a  great  part  of  the  first  building  was  destroyed  by  Henry  II.  of 
France. 


SIGNS  AND  OMENS. 

Alonq  with  our  Saxon  ancestors  there  came  into  England  some  of 
the  strangest  notions  and  oddest  fitncies  that  we  can  well  conceive. 
Albion  had,  without  doubt,  plenty  of  wild,  unearthly  stories  when 
her  sons  ranged  the  forest,  before  those  forests  echoed  to  the  tramp 
of  the  Roman  l^ons.  And  no  doubt  from  the  City  of  the  Seven 
Hills  there  came  new  superstitions,  more  wild  and  terrible  than  the 
woad-colonred  savages  had  ever  heard  of  before.  Dmidical  serpent- 
eggs,  and  the  rest  of  the  mistletoe  mysteries,  were  followed  by  the 
nymphs  of  the  fountains,  at  the  very  sight  of  whom  sane  men  were 
driven  mad.  But  with  the  Saxons  came  an  entirely  new  class  of  super* 
stitions,  some  of  them  full  of  horror,  some  light  and  cheerful,  some 
terrible  as  was  ever  giant-goblin  story  to  a  child's  fancy ;  others 
beautiful  and  gay  as  the  fiurics  that  slept  in  the  bell-floweTS  and 
floated  on  the  zephyr.  The  chief  part  of  the  &ncies,  however,  being 
those  we  are  ahwit  to  mention  here,  were  connected  with  the  most 
ordinary  affain  of  life,  and  invested  every  little  circumstance  with 
a  peculiar  and  awful  meaning.  They  beset  the  daily  life  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country  ;  and  many  of  them  are  ttill 
preserved  amongst  us.  Of  course  these  things  are  now  slighted, 
and,  except  he  be  a  very  unlettered  peasant  indeed,  a  man  does  not 
turn  back  in  dismay  at  the  si;ht  of  three  magpies ;  but  once  these 
things  were  leeeived  as  positively  tna^  and  were  regarded  with  as 
much  certainty  as  we  might  ooont  on  a  tide  or  a  change  of  the 
moon» 

Imaginit  a  auua  believing  that  all  these  little  circumstances — the 
fiJliBg  of  a  stone^  the  tiekiag  of  a  death-watch,  a  tingling  in  the 
ear,  a  shivering  sensatioiL  in  the  back,  or  any  other  similar  trivial 
occurrence — really  betokeatd  some  good  or  evil  fortune^  what  a 
strange  sort  of  a  lile  he  must  lead! 

A  slork  settks  on  a  gable  of  his  honse.  Welcome.  To  kill  the 
bird  wenM  be  open  sacrilege^  for  the  stork  is  a  harbinger  of  happi- 
ness. He  leeeives  the  visit  with  a  feeling  of  delight^  and  hails  it  as 
a  promise  of  good  luck.  When  he  goes  out,  a  strange  dog  foOows 
him  :  here  agftin  is  another  sign  of  prosperous  fortune.  A  strange 
dog  never  foQ»ws  any  person  without  good  luck  speedily  coming  on 
the  fovoared  oaie.  Welcome  to  the  dog.  When  night  sets  in,  th« 
man  looks  «p  on  the  shining  points  in  the  heavens,  tBe  jewels 
of  the  night,  and  notices  a  shooting  siar.  Good  luck  again.  He 
forms  a  wish  before  the  fttar  has  disappeared,  and  the  wish  in 
certain  to  be  gratified.  Moreover,  our  firiend  is  hidky  altogether : 
he  was  bom  with  a  caul^  and  this  is  certain  to  render  him  remark- 
ably  fortunate^  besides  having  the  eztraoffdisary  effect  of  pveeerviBg 
anybody  who  buys  it  from  a  watery  grave.  People  now-a-days 
are  short  of  &itb,  and  pre&r  life-preservers  of  another  soft — such, 
for  instance,  aa  eock  jackete.  But  ouv  lucky  friend,  besides  being 
bom  with  a  caul,  having  a  stork  on  his  house,  a  strange  dog  at  kai 
heels,  and  wishing  himself  good  fortune  as  a  shooting  star  tits  over 
the  face  of  the  heavos,  has  found,  unawares,  sotoe  four-leaved 
clover,  and  on  this  accounl^  as  well  as  all  the  rest,  is  entitled  to  the 
best  of  luck  all  his  life  along.  Fortunately,  too,  he  has  been  seated, 
inadvertently,  between  a  married  couple  at  a  dinner  table,  and 
this  ensures  a 

*'  Home,  and  in  the  cup  of  life 
That  hooey  drop,  a  pleasing  wife  " 

imd  at  no  £stist  date-^vHJnn  the  twelvemonth,  as  sure  as  the 

lEodiac. 

But  our  friend  sufiers  i^m  riieutnatisto.     What  ia  hg  to  dfrt 


Go  to  the  doctor  t— nothing  of  the  sort.  Let  htm  steftl  a  potat>\  c 
if  he  objects  to  steal  one,  let  him. beg,  but  on  no  aceoont  buy,  <s^ 
If  he  prefers  a  chesnut  to  a  potato,  a  chesnut  will  answer  jwA  » 
well.  As  long  as  he  retains  either  in  his  poaseaioii,  he  is  a  sili 
man.  Still  accidents  may  happen,  and  sitting  next  his  dearest 
friend,  our  Inoky  man  lets  fall  some  grains  of  salt  upon  the  tabk. 
Spilling  salt  betokens  a  strife  between  the  person  who  qulis  it  and 
the  person  next  to  whom  he  sits.  What  is  our  friend  to  do  in 
order  to  avert  the  omen!  He  must  lift  up  oarefbUy,  Tery  care- 
fully, not  leaving  a  single  grain,  the  salt  that  is  spQt,  with  hia 
knife,  and  throw  it  over  his  shoulder.  Nothing  else  viU  avert 
disaster.  But  what  if  he  upsets  the  salt-cellar  altogether!  TBi 
signifies  a  shipwreck,  and  our  friend  may  look  ottt  for  squalls : 
there  is  fine  weather  now,  but  a  storm  is  brewing,  and  the  galUnt 
little  "Triton,**  with  a  goodly  cargo^  will  meet  with  aceideni— ac 
doubt  of  that. 

While  our  friend  is  thinking  of  these  things,  and  tfembUng  f.  < 
his  "  Triton,"  bound  to  the  bottom  as  sure  as  ever  eeatlled  ship 
was  doomed,  he  feels  a  tingling  in  his  ear.  This  satisfies  him  th&t 
some  are  talking  about  him.  But  what  can  they  be  saying  f  An 
they  telling  up  his  good  deeds,  numbering  his  eicellent  qnalitica}, 
writing  up  his  virtues — ^like  tombstone  grief;  or  are  thej  pointing 
out  his  weaknesses,  condemning  his  vices,  ridiculing  his  abaajdities, 
and  writing  him  down  an  ass!  Which  ear  is  it  tingles?  Toe 
right :  then  are  his  excellencies  exalted.  A  tingling  in  tlie  right 
ear  is  always  a  good  omen.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  in  the  left — 
there  is  no  mistake  about  it;  the  most  subtle  casuist  caanot  vuikt: 
left  right,  and  right  left.  The  talker  talks  with  no  reepe^  «if 
persons ;  he  condemns  our  friend  as  a  scoundrel,  whispen  all  th« 
idle  gossip  of  the  tovm,  teUs  all  the  prattle^-suoh  prattle  as  peo|4e 
love  to  hear,  though  it  be  foul  and  dirty,  and  bUck  ae  ink.  Ail 
the  stories  that  our  friend  would  have  kept  aeorei  axe  biasing 
forth,  and  he  knows  very  well  that  the  circle  of  listenen^ 

"  Whatever  they  hear  are  sure  to  spread 
East  and  west  and  north  and  south, 
Like  the  ball  which,  according  to  Captain  2., 
Went  in  at  his  ear  and  came  out  at  his  montt«" 

When  the  left  ear  tingles,  people  talk  HI  of  us  $  if  it  be  eo,  aomo 
people's  left  eeas  must  never  leave  off  tixij^ing.  But  whs*  is  to  be 
done!  Charm  for  charm.  Our  friend  musi  bite  his  little  finger ; 
the  evil  speaker's  t(mgne  will  be  in  the  sMne  predicament.  JXw't 
spare  the  little  finger. 

Our  friend  has  been  rdating  a  nmaxkaUe  atoiy,  Ike  vimtorB 
have  been  all  listening  anxiously.  "  Is  it  trae^  is  he  qeite  satis- 
fied of  its  authenticity  ? "  Quite.  Up  stands  out  fricDd,  when  bis 
chair  fidls  backward,  and  fidls  on  the  groond  with  s  cmah.  There 
is  an  audible  titter.  Our  friend  colours  "  ruddier  than  the  dieny.'* 
What  docs  it  mean  ?  The  fkUuig  of  a  chair  is  a  sue  sign  that  the 
person  who  sat  in  it  has  been  guilty  of  untruth.  Oar  friend  is 
about  to  present  a  very  choiee  knifo  to  a  fiur  aeqnaintaaee,  hot  he 
knows  very  well  that  it  may  sever  their  friendship  for  ever.  To  give 
cold  steel,  scissors  or  knives,  separaiee  friendship  between  even  the 
dearteet  friends.  Therefore,  some  money,  no  matter  how  email  a 
piece,  must  be  paid — duly  paid — ^and  the  affur  be  regarded  as  a 
purchase.  SaM,  also,  must  not  be  gzvee ;  it  must  be  hought,  ebe 
muthought-off  cahimity  is  sure  to  IbQew.  Our  friend  hie  plucked  a 
water  Hly,  that  spiead  its  broad  Isaves  aad  white  mod  j^Baw  cups 
ttpotttewaitar*  KoharmiedonehgrtfaBi;  bsthehasvrfKtnnately 
d^ped  and  foUen  while  he  ka  it  in  Ui  he^  Whaftwifl  be  the 
wmtHk  f  Perhaps  a  bruise  or  twe ;  netilini  of  tibe  aart — bet  he 
wlB  nowbesntjeettafits.  Moreover,  he  happeee  te  Wve  eat  his 
iingw  lather  deepiiy,  and  the  maimer  which  he  takes  to  cure  the 
weend  is  ae  siaii>le  ae  ft  ie  remarkable.  He  anoints  the  knile  with 
oil,  puts  it  into  a  drawer,  and  allows  it  to  remain  there  for  some 
days.  Sympathetically  the  out  is  cured.  Our  friend,  likewie^ 
entertains  the  notion  that  if  he  goes  under  a  ladder  he  stands  the 
chance  of  being  hanged ;  that  the  consequence  of  sudi  an  im- 
prudint  aet  will  in  all  probabiiiiy  be  a  long  oord  and  a  short 
shxift.  Then,  being  once  or  twice  detected  talking  to  himaetf-* 
like  »  modem  Prince  of  Denmaik-^he  in  csnfizmed  in  the  idea,  for 
to  solUoquise  is  the  sere  .^xeeanor  of  at  ^kdeub  denth.  And  ss 
our  friend  oooaaioDaUy  feels  a  eold  shivering  tMnwtion  in  hie  back^ 
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he  liegins  to  nndorstAnd  that  hia  time  is  near,  and  that  gomebody 
is  walking  over  his  grave. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  odd  iSincies  which  our  Saacon  fore&thera 
left  us  as  an  heir-loom.  Signs  and  omens,  such  as  ancient  Romana 
might  have  gathered  £rom  the  flight  of  birds,  and  ancient  Britons 
from  the  writhings  of  a  aaorificial  yictim,  our  Saxon  ancestors  detected 
in  every  triflixig  (arconuitttiice  of  daily  life,    Suoh  &noie«  are  itill 


retained  in  Holland  and  in  Germany,  and  here,  in  England,  are 
not  forgotten.    It  aeems  strange,  indeed,  tiiat  at  any  time  such 

'<  Trifles  light  as  air" 

should  have  affeeted  the  mind  of  man,  but  that  they  have  done  so  is 
beyond  all  dispute,  and  such  folk  lore  fomia  an  eztenaive  chapter  in 
the  delosioas  of  the  olden  time. 


EGYPTIAN    ANTIQUITIES. 


Much  oontrorersy  has  taken  place  among  men  of  science  as  to  the 
physical  character  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  may  be  thought  that 
of  a  people  so  ancient  abundant  testimony  would  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  Oreek  traveUers  and  historians,  but  the  difficulty  has  been 
created  hj  the  conflicting  statements  of  those  writers,  rather  than 
by  their  nlence  on  the  subject.  Yolney  maintains  that  they  were 
negroes,  and  founds  his  opinion  on  passages  in  the  works  of  Hero- 
dotus, .Sschylns,  and  Ludan.  Ammianus  Harcellinus  says  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  brownish  colour ;  and  in  an  old 
Egyptian  docmnent  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  in  which  the  contracting 
parties  are  described  by  their  external  appearance,  one  is  called 
black  or  dark  brown  (the  word  may  be  rendered  either  way),  and 
the  other  yellow  or  honey-eoloured.  Br.  Prichard  infers  from  these 
accounts^  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  a  dark-coloured  peopll^ 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  great  varieties  of  colour  existed  among 
them,  as  is  the  case  with  the  modem  Hindoos  and  Abyssinians. 

Denon  gires  the  following  description,  founded  upon  a  pei-sonal 
examination  of  Egyptian  statues,  busts,  and  bas-reliefe  :  *'  Full, 
but  delicate  and  voluptuous  forms ;  countenances  sedate  and.  placid ; 
round  and  soft  features  ;  with  eyes  long,  almond-shaped,  half-shut, 
and  languishing,  and  turned  up  at  the  outer  angles,  as  if 
habitually  fatigued  by  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  ;  cheeks  round ; 
thick  lips,  full  and  prominent ;  mouths  large,  but  cheerful  and 
smiling  ;  complexions  dark,  ruddy,  and  coppery ;  and  the  whole 
aspect  displaying,  as  one  of  the  most  graphic  delineators  among 
modern  travellers  has  observed,  the  genuine  African  character,  of 
which  the  negro  is  the  exaggerated  and  extreme  representation." 

The  figures  which  illustrate  this  article  afford  some  specimens  of 
the  oharacters  exhibited  by  Egyptian  sculptures.  The  originals  are 
in  the  Egyptian  Gallery  in  the  Louvre.  Fig.  1  represents  two 
unknown  personages,  probably  husband'  and  wife,  as  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  figure  of  a  child  between  them.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  these  figures  represent  deities,  royal  personages,  or 
indeed  any  persons  of  distinction ;  probably  the  man  held  some 
civil  employment  under  the  Pharoahs. 

Fig.  2  is  a  statue  in  black  granite,  without  a  head,  of  which  it 
has  been  deprived  by  accident.  It  was  found  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Sius,  and  is  considered  a  fine  specimen  of  ancient  Egyptian 
art.  The  attitude  and  the  execution  are  superior  to  the  majority 
of  Egyptian  statues  ;  and  we  may  here  remark  that  the  sculptors 
of  ancient  Egypt  represented  upright  figures  less  often  than  those 
which  are  seated.  There  is  an  inscription  on  this  statue,  from 
which  we  learn  that  it  represents  Horns,  the  son  of  Psanuneticus, 
and  a  military  chief. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  arUsts  sometimes  represented  men  kneeling 
before  a  kind  of  altar  on  which  their  deities  were  represented  in 
relief.  We  give  two  examples  of  this  kind  of  sculpture.  Fig.  8  is 
a  statuette  in  stone,  of  heavy  workmanship,  representing  a  high 
functionary,  called  in  the  inscription,  '^Basilicus  Orannatus,  chief 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  lord  of  two  worlds,  and  guardian  of  the  royal 
l^,'*  kneeling  before  an  altar,  in  a  niche  of  which  is  a  figure  in 
relief  of  the  god  Osiris.  Fig.  4  is  a  kneeling  figure  in  black  granite, 
supporting  before  him  a  sort  of  bench,  on  which  three  divinities  are 
seated.  The  inscription  on  the  upright  slab  at  the  back  of  the 
kneeling  figure  intimates  that  it  is  that  of  Ensanor,  the  son  of 
Auwrer,  who,  among  other  titles,  is  called,  *' Chief  of  the  gates  of 
the  meridianal  country." 

Fig.  5  represents  an  individual  called  in  the  hieroglyphic 
inscription,  Sepa,  a  prophet  and  priest  of  the  white  bull.  The 
prophets  were  not  in  the  first  rank  of  the  sacerdotal  class,  but  took 
rank  after  the  arch-prophets  and  the  grand-priests  attached  to  the 
worship  of  deified  kings.    This  statue,  whieh  is  regarded  as  one  of 


the  most  precious  nwrceaux  of  the  Louvre  collection,  is  in  calcareous 
stone,  and  appears  to  have  been  executed  in  the  earliest  period  of 
Egyptian  art.  The  position  is  simple,  and  the  style  of  execution 
rude.  The  head  is  round,  the  shoulders  rather  high  ;  the  body 
presents  an  appearance  of  strength  ;  the  articulation  of  the  knees  is 
robust.  The  somewhat  remarkable  head-dress  is  painted  black, 
and  a  green  band  is  drawn  under  the  eyes. 

Fig.  6  is  a  representation  of  a  bas-relief  in  calcareous  stone  from 
the  tomb  of  Seti  I.,  founder  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  a  fiunous 
warrior,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  figures  are  those  of  Seti  and 
the  goddess  Hathor,  supposed  by  Champollion  to  have  been  the 
Egyptian  Venus,  but  more  probably  another  name  for  Isis.  Though 
both  figures  are  in  profile,  the  eyes,  as  was  usual  with  the  ancient 
artists,  are  represented  full.  The  king  has  a  youthful  appearance ; 
he  wears  a  kind  of  scarf,  the  fringe  of  which  is  ornamented  ^-ith 
two  serpents,  and  sandals  terminating  in  a  point.  His  head-dress 
is  adorned  in  front  with  a  serpent,  and  he  wears  bracelets  on  his 
wrists,  and  a  collar  of  four  rows  about  his  neck.  His  right  hand 
holds  the  left  hand  of  the  goddess,  and  lus  left  receives  the  collar 
wliich  she  holds  out  to  him.  The  head-dress  of  the  goddess  is  of 
great  richness,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  solar  disc  between  two  cow*s 
horns,  from  which  a  serpent  hangs.  She  wears  a  ooUar  of  similar 
form  to  the  king's.  Her  arms  are  bare,  and  adorned  with  bracelets 
and  armlets  ;  her  feet  are  also  bare,  and  ornamented  with  anklets. 
Her  robe  fits  very  closely  to  her  form,  and  is  onriously  ornamented 
with  lozenges  and  inscribed  characters  in  alternate  rows ;  the  latter 
may  be  thus  translaM  : — **  Establisher  of  justice  I  we  accord  to 
thee  many  years,  and  power  like  that  of  the  sun.  Offspring  of  the 
sun  !  friend  of  the  gods  !  Seti,  the  friend  of  Phthas  !  live  for  ever  I 
Lord  of  two  worlds,  establisher  of  justice,  we  give  thee  many  years 
and  thousands  of  panegyrics.  Beloved  offspring  of  the  sun !  lord  of 
diadems  !  Seti,  the  friend  of  Phthas,  eternal  as  the  sun  I  lord  of 
two  worlds,  beloved  by  Hathor,  inhabit  always  the  land  of  peace 
and  truth.*' 

Phthas  means  one  by  whom  events  are  decreed,  and  was  used  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  to  designate  the  power  or  principle  by  which 
the  imiverse  was  originated  and  presided  over.  Sometimes  it  was 
called  Cneph,  denoting  a  good  genius ;  and  it  was  represented 
symbolically  by  the  figure  of  a  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth — 
an  emblem  of  eternity. 

Figure  7  is  a  fragment  of  a  bas-relief  in  calcareous  stone,  repre- 
senting a  funeral  scene.  The  mother  of  the  deceased  lifts  her  hand 
to  her  head,  with  grief  expressed  in  her  countenance,  perhaps  to 
cover  her  hair  with  dust,  according  to  ancient  usage.  A  priest 
chants  the  faneral  hymn,  and  behind  him  three  persons  utter 
exclamations  of  grief,  or  repeat  the  chorus  of  the  hymn.  In  another 
compartment  aquatic  birds  and  plants  are  represented,  and  Charon^s 
boat  conveys  the  defunct  across  the  sable  waters  of  the  lake  of  death. 
In  a  representati«i  of  a  funeral  on  a  tomb  from  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
the  figures  of  the  deceased  and  his  lister  are  seated  under  a  canopy, 
before  a  table  covered  with  offerings ;  a  priest  pronounces  their 
eulogy,  and  proclaims  their  right  to  be  admitted  into  the  realms  of 
the  blessed. 

If  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  complexion  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians from  the  paintings  found  in  their  temples  and  tombs,  the 
colouring  of  their  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  and  of  the  sycamore  cases 
in  which  their  mvmmies  are  found  enclosed,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  of  a  reddish -brown  colour,  like  the 
existing  Foulah  and  Kafiir  tribes.  The  male^gufes  are  invariably 
painted  with  this  colour,  and  the  female  figures  sometimes  of  a 
lighter  shade  of  the  same  colour,  and  sometimes  yellow  or  yellowish- 
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brown.  "This  red  colour,"  gays  Dr.  Prichard,  **iB  evidently 
intended  to  represent  the  complexion  of  the  people,  and  is  not  put 
on  in  the  want  of  a  lighter  paint,  or  flesh  colour ;  for  when  tho 
limba  or  bodies  are  represented  as  seen  through  a  thin  reil,  the  tint 
used  resembles  the  complexion  of  Buropeans.  The  same  shade 
might  have  been  generally  adopted  if  a  darker  one  had  not  been 
preferred,  as  more  truly  representing  the  national  complexion  of  the 
Egyptian  race.*' 

The  Copts,  who  are  well  known  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  have  yellowish*brown  complexions,  and  features 
which  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  mulattoes;  and 
Beuon  says  he  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  GopU  to  the 
old  Egyptian  sculptures.  Mr.  Ledyard,  whose  testimony  is  the 
more  valuable  as  he  had  no  theory  to  support,  says:  '*I  suspect 
the  Copts  to  have  been  the  ori^  of  the  negro  race ;  the  nose  and 
lips  correspond  with  those  of  the  negro.  The  hair,  wherever  I  can 
see  it  among  the  people  here,  is  curled,  not  like  that  of  the  negroes, 
but  like  the  mulattoce."  This  description  agrees  with  those  of 
Volney,  Larry,  and  Fagnet ;  and  the  preservation  of  their  language 
shows  that  the  Coptic  race  has  undergone  very  little  change  since 
the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 


CELEBRATED  SPRINGS. 

Spbinqs  are  interesting  objects,  whether  we  regard  them  as  entering 
into  the  composition  of  picturesque  scenery,  in  which  character  they 
appeal  to  the  eye  of  the  artist  and  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  or  as  associated  with  classical  and  modem  poetry,  or  with 
the  bygone  events  chronicled  by  the  historians  of  the  olden  time. 
Whether  gushing  forth  ftom  the  rock,  and  sparklbg  in  the  sunlight 
as  their  waters  fall  into  their  natural  basin— or  murmuring  in  the 
seclusion  of  some  deep  glen,  half  concealed  by  feathery  ferns — or 
rising  in  the  arid  desert,  to  slake  the  tiiirst  of  the  camel  and  his 
tawny  rider,  to  whom  the  palm  which  invariably  grows  beside  it 
afforcts  a  welcome  shade— ^a  spring  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
objects  in  nature.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  active  and  poetic 
imagination  of  the  old  Ghwks  placed  the  springs  of  Uieir  country 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Naiads,  and  that  their  feeling  of  the 
beautiful  led  them  to  believe  that  the  nymphs  were  grieved  and 
displeased  by  the  pollution  of  the  sparkling  waters  which  the  gods 
had  placed  under  their  protection.  What  reader  of  classical  litera- 
ture has  not  heard  of  the  fosntain  to  which  Ulysses  was  directed  to 
go,  to  find  his  herdsman,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  country  t 
This  fountain, 

*'Where  Arethusa's  sable  waters  glide/' 

is  about  six  mUes  in  the  interior  ol  the  island,  the  road  leadl^  to 
it  ascending  all  the  way.  The  water  is  continually  percoLiting 
through  the  saperineumbent  rock  at  the  top  of  a  ravine^  and  fiUIs 
into  a  small  basin.  The  sides  of  the  ravine  are  covered  witk  ever- 
greens and  odori^one  shrubs,  and  before  the  spring  stands  a  broken 
and  crumbling  arch^  through  whioh  may  be  seen  the  Umt  wMen  of 
the  iEgean  sea.  The  summit  of  the  rock,  above  the  spring,  com* 
maudii  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the  islands  and  distant 
mountains  of  Greece.  "  The  goat-herds  of  the  islands  quench  their 
thirst  at  this  spring,  which  flows  as  brightly  now  as  in  the  days  of 
Homer,  three  ^thousand  years  ago. 

Doilwell,  ^0  visited  this  spot,  describes  its  waters  as  clear  and 
good,  trickling  gently  from  a  small  cave  in  the  rock,  which  is 
#>vered  with  a  smooth  and  downy  moss.  It  has  formed  a  pool  four 
feet  deep,  against  which  a  modem  wall  is  built,  to  check  its  over- 
flowing. After  oozing  through  an  orifice  in  the  wall,  it  falls  into  a 
wooden  trough,  placed  there  for  cattle.  In  the  winter  it  overflows, 
and  finds  its  way,  in  a  thin  stream,  through  the  glen  to  the  sea. 
The  French  had  possession  of  Ithaca  in  1798,  and  the  rocks  of  the 
Arelhusan  fountains  are  covered  with  republican  inscriptions. 

Who  also  has  not  heard  of  the  Castalian  spring  on  Mount  Par- 
nassus, in  which  the  priestess  of  Delphos  laved  her  limbs,  and 
from  which  she  was  supposed  to  derive  her  inspiration  ?  Of  the 
former  magnificence  of  the  city  and  temple  which  in  ancient  times 
occupied  this  site  not  a  vestige  can  now  be  discovered;  but  Parnassus 
still  rears  its  rooky  summit  to  the  sky,  and  the  Castalian  spring 

ill  pours  forth  its  sparkling  waters. 


**  The  shrine  hath  shrunk !  but  thou — ^unchanged  art  thou ! 

Mount  of  the  voice  and  vision,  robed  with  dreams  I 
Unchanged,  and  rushing  through  the  radiant  air, 

With  thy  dark  waving  pines,  and  flashing  streams, 
And  all  thy  founts  of  song  !    Their  bright  course  seems 

With  inspiration  yet ;  and  each  dim  haze. 
Or  golden  cloud,  which  floats  around  thee,  seems 

As  with  its  mtfntle  veiling  from  our  gaxe 
The  mysteries  of  the  past,  the  gods  of  elder  days ! " 

A  small  shallow  basin  on  the  maipn  of  the  rill  is  pointed  f\»i  ^ 
the  bath  of  the  Pythoness,  which  is  fed  by  the  cascade  desotn-Iin^ 
through  a  cleft  of  Parnassus,  as  the  snow  on  its  summit  is  di-ss-i !>..*_ 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  water.  T*-i 
poetic  expression,  '*  Castalian  dew,"  refers  to  the  spray  of  the 
cascade.  In  accordance  with  the  common  practice  of  ensctiD-z 
edifices  for  Christian  worship  on  the  spots  consecrated  by  tLe  tm- 
ditions  and  myths  of  the  elder  creed,  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
John,  now  rises  by  the  side  of  the  Castalian  spring,  the  picture ^^ue- 
ncsB  of  which  is  further  increased  by  a  large  fig-tree,  which  pro- 
duces an  agreeable  shade,  and  a  profusion  of  flowering  shrubs  a&i 
trailing  or  pendant  ivy. 

In  the  desert  of  Northern  Arabia  may  still  be  observed  anjmc  J 
the  springs  at  which  the  Israelites  halted  in  their  long  and  tc^b'.-njc 
journey  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  still  shaded  by  a  few  pabns,  ;u.J 
objects  of  contention  to  the  wild  tribes  who  wander  from  oiasia  U 
oasis  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Sometimes  the  water  is  bit:..r 
and  brackish ;  and  we  read  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  Uiat  '*  wht-a 
they  came  to  Marah,  they  C3uld  not  drink  of  the  waters,  for  tL-y 
▼ere  bitter."  The  juice  of  a  plant,  however,  rendered  t^i.tL 
palatable.  There  is  reason  for  supposing  the  spot  mentiouLd  t  ^  1< 
the  spring  Haw&rah,  a  small  basin  of  brackish  and  rather  bitt- : 
water,  near  which  Dr.  Robinson  found  several  bushes  of  a  1  •»- 
growing,  thorny  plant,  producing  red  berries  of  an  acid  flavi>Lr. 
which  are  found  a  corrective  to  the  unpleasant  qualitieB  of  tie 
water.  *'  And  they  came  to  Elim,  where  were  twelve  wells  i-f 
water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm-tiees."  This  spot  has  be^-n 
identified  with  Wady  Gharandel,  a  slight  depression  in  the  wile 
desert,  with  a  copious  spring  in  the  bottom,  producing  a  suiali 
rivulet,  and  surrounded  by  date-iiafaos,  tamarisks,  and  ac^^hs. 
Though  twelve  wells  cannot  be  traced  at  present,  the  circxuustanct; 
does  not  militate  against  the  identification  of  Blim  with  W;Aily 
Gharandel,  as  wells  are  frequently  filled  up  by  the  drifting  >.f 
the  sand. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  Vall^  of  Jehoshaphat  is  a  &priii^ 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  the  waters  ci  which  flow  through  a  ^b- 
terranean  channel  cut  in  the  solid  roek  into  the  Fool  of  SUoam,  ul 
artificial  reservoir,  fifty-three  feet  long  by  ^ghteen  broad.  Frtjci 
thence  the  water  is  led  off  to  irtigste  the  gardens  and  orchard^i  b 
the  valley.'  The  waters  of  ihls  spring  exhibit  the  remarkaUo 
phenomenon  of  flowing  at  intervals,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  tbe 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  ietome  first  calleu 
nMention  to  the  circumstance,  towards  the  chiae  of  the  fourth 
century;  but  most  modem  traveQeia  have  dieeiredited  the  stoir. 
Among  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  however,  the  belief  in  xhe 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  water  is  universal;  and  Dr.  Kobinstm  v*^ 
enabled,  a  few  years  ago,  to  verify  it  by  his  own  observatlonB. 

''As  we  were  preparing  to  measure  the  basin   of  the   apl.'fT 
fountain,"  says  he,  ''and  explore  the  passage  leading  from  it,  oit 
companion  was  standing  on  the  lower  step,  with  one  fvx>t  on  it,  aLii 
the  other  on  a  loose  stone  lying  in  the  basin.     All  at  onoe  he  (-er* 
ceived  the  water  running  into  his  shoe ;  and,  supiioaing  the  sfcoue 
had  rolled,  he  withdrew  his  foot  to  the  step,  which,  however,  ^  a* 
also  covered  with  water.     This  instantly  excited  our  curiosity ;  &r.>i 
we  now  perceived  the  water  rapidly  bubbling  up  from  under  th- 
lower  step.     In  less  than  five  minutes  it  had  risen  In  the  b&>i. 
nearly  or  quite  a  foot,  and  we  could  hear  it  gurgling  off  thnn^jl 
the  interior  passage.     In  ten  minutes  more  it  had  ceased  to  fl  *v, 
and  the  water  in  the  basin  was  again  reduced  to  its  fonuf  r  ]^t^] 
Thrusting  my  staff  in  under  the  lower  step,  whence  the  v-atcr 
appeared  to  come,  I  found  that  there  was  here  a  largu  b>>iliT 
space;    but    no  further   examination    could    be    made    witb<' 
removing  the  steps.     Meanwhile,  a  woman  of  Kefi  Selwftii  caar  ? 
wash  at  the  fountain.     She  was  accustomed  to  fireqaent  the  f^ 
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every  day ;  and  from  her  we  learnt  that  the  flowing  of  the  water 
rv'onra  at  irregular  intervals — sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  sometimes,  in  summer,  once  in  two  or  three  days.  She  said, 
she  had  seen  the  fountain  dry,  and  men  and  flocks,  dependent 
upon  it,  gathered  around  and  sufl'ering  from  thirst;  when  all  at 
once  the  water  would  begin  to  boil  up  from  under  the  steps,  and 


(as  she  said)  from  the  bottom  in  the  interior  part,  and  flow  off  in  a 
copious  stream." 

The  Pool  of  Siloam  may  therefore  be  classed  among  ebbing  and 
flowing  wells,  of  which  some  examples  are  found  in  England, 
though  the  phenomenon  does  not  appear  to  have  any  regular 
periodicity. 


THE    MALAYAN    SUN. BEAR. 

(helabotos  malayanus.) 


Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  a  dancing  bear, 
with  the  indi3)>ensable  accompaniment  of  a  monkey,  was  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  streets  of  London.  But  the  march 
of  progress  has  introduced  new  police  acts,  and  before  these  many  of 
the  sights  and  sounds  familiar  to  our  childhood  have  either  wholly 
diiiappeared,  or  become  very  unfrequent.  None  appear  to  have 
succumbed  more  completely  to  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  than  our 
shaggy  friend,  Bruin.  Punch  occasionally  gets  an  audience  together 
at  the  comer  of  some  side  street,  where  the  old  jokes  appear  to  have 
lost  none  of  their  piquancy;  the  Fantoccini,  with  its  wonderful 
dancing  skeleton  that  falls  to  pieces,  and  throws  its  head  up  to  the 
top  of  the  st4ige  in  such  a  surprising  manner,  is  still  to  be  seen  now 
and  then  in  our  thoroughfares ;  the  monkeys  even  have  held  their 
gnnind  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  bear  and  the  camel,  the  most 
wonderful  of  our  early  street  reminiscences,  appear  to  have  departed 
for  ever. 

Our  children  can  only  make  the  acquaintance  of  these  animals  in 
menageries  and  zoological  gardens ;  but  here  we  have  abundance  of 
evidence  that  the  ui-siue  race  has  not  lost  one  particle  of  its  popu- 
larity— the  bear-pit  is  always  surrounded  by  a  delighted  troop  of 
youngsters,  watching  with  the  greatest  Interest  the  uncouth  move- 
ments of  the  shaggy  brutes  which  often  look  like  a  burlesque  upon 
human  actions,  and  enticing  them  up  to  their  uncomfortable  position 
at  the  top  of  the  pole  by  the  irresistible  temptation  of  half  a  bun. 
But  if  the  rising  generation  have  some  just  cause  for  regret  that 
tlieir  street  opportunities  of  picking  ^up  a  knowledge  of  natural 
history  are  somewhat  curtailed,  this  disadvantage  is  certainly 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
zoological  gardens  of  the  present  day.  Here,  instead  of  the 
wandering  showman  with  his  scanty  troop  of  animals,  they  may 
visit  a  magnificent  collection  of  the  rarest  and  most  interesting 
creatures  from  all  quni-ters  of  the  globe ;  and  for  a  guide  in  their 
inspection,  instead  of  the  *'  History  of  Three  Hundred  Animals," 
which  was  almost  the  only  attainable  zoological  reading  of  our 
younger  days,  there  are  innumerable  handbooks,  of  various  degrees 
of  excellence,  which  furnish  the  reader  with  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion on  the  natural  history  of  the  animal  creation. 

The  common  bear  of  Europe  (Urms  arctos),  like  all  his  relatives 
in  the  northern  regions  of  the  earth,  is  clothed,  as  is  well  known, 
with  a  thick  coat  of  long,  shaggy  hair,  which  serves  to  protect  him 
from  the  severe  cold  to  which  ho  is  so  frequently  exposed.  But  the 
beiirs  inhabiting  the  countries  lying  between  the  tropics  are  usually 
destitute  of  this  shaggy  covering,  and  present  a  sleek  and  comfortable 
appearance,  which  contrasts  favourably  with  the  rough  exterior  of 
our  northern  species.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  universally  the 
case,  for  some  of  the  bears  from  hot  climates  are  as  shaggy  as  their 
northern  brethien,  but  these  appear  generally  to  inhabit  mountainous 
tlistricts,  where  they  ai*e  exposed  to  considerable  cold. 

Of  the  short-haired  bears  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  for  which 
Dr.  Horsfield  has  proposed  the  formation  of  a  genus,  "which  he  calls 
Ilelarctos,  or  sun-bear,  from  its  tropical  habitation,  two  species  are 
known.  One  of  these,  the  Malayan  sun-bear  {ffdarctos  Malayanus), 
was  first  described  by  Sir  Stamford  Raflies,  in  the  year  1821 ;  and 
a  specimen  of  it  appears  to  have  been  brought  to  England  about  two 
years  previously.  This  bear  is  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Pegti,  and  in  the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra. 
It  is  called  hmang  by  the  Malays,  a  name  which  has  a  singular 
resemblance  to  our  English  hruin.  The  second  species,  the* 
Bomean  sun-bear  {Hdarctos  ev/rytpilus)f  considered  by  some  zoolo- 
gists as  a  mere  variety  of  the  Malayan  bear,  is  found  in  the  great 
isknd  of  Borneo,  and  was  described  by  Br.  Horsfield  in  1825, 


from  a  specimen  then  living  in  the  Eoyal  Menagerie  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  of  the  habits  of  which  he  gives  a  most  interesting  account. 
Both  these  species  present  a  very  striking  similarity  in  form  and 
colouring ;  both  are  of  a  deep  glossy  black,  with  the  muzzle  yellowish 
brown,  and  both  have  a  large  pale  mark  on  the  chest ;  but  this  in 
the  Malayan  bear  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  usually  takes  the  form  of 
an  irregular  crescent,  whilst  in  the  Bomean  species  it  is  almost 
square  and  of  deep  orange  colour. 

From  the  nothem  bear,  and  especially  from  the  great  white  bear 
of  the'arctic  regions  (Tkalassarctos  maritimus),  which  appears  in  its 
structure  as  in  its  habitation  to  present  the  greatest  contrast  with 
these  tropical  species,  the  Malayan  and  Bomean  bears  are  especially 
distinguished  by  the  great  breadth  of  the  skull,  the  portion  occupied 
by  the  brain  being  almost  globular,  whilst  in  the  northern  species  it 
is  more  oblong.  In  their  manners  and  disposition,  also,  these 
animals  contrast  most  favourably  with  their  polar  relative,  and  in  a 
less  degree  with  the  intervening  species.  Dr.  Horsfield  has  drawn 
a  pleasing  parallel  between  the  two  extremes.  "The  polar  bear," 
he  says,  '*  lives  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  north,  near  the 
ooean,  among  ice  and  tempests.  Its  food  is  exclusively  of  an 
animal  nature,  and  is  supplied  by  fishes,  seals,  and  the  carcases 
of  whales.  It  passes  more  than  half  the  year  in  a  torpid  slate,  and 
when  it  awakes  exhibits  an  unconquerable  ferocity  of  disposition. 
Although  repeatedly  taken  in  a  young  state,  no  individual  has 
ever  been  even  partially  domesticated.  The  voyages  to  the 
northern  regions  abound  with  accounts  of  its  courage  and 
fierceness.  It  has  often  been  found  a  dangerous  and  destmctive 
enemy  to  man.  The  Ifelarctos,  on  the  contrary,  inhabits  the  most 
delightful  and  fertile  regions  of  the  globe.  The  range  both  of  the 
Malayan  and  Bomean  species  appears  to  be  limited  to  within  a  few 
degrees  of  the  equator,  and  it  is  therefore  with  propriety  designated 
as  the  equinoctial  bear.  Its  food  is  almost  exclusively  vegetable, 
and  it  is  often  attracted  to  the  society  of  ihan,  by  its  fondness  for 
the  young  protruding  summits  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  It  appears 
therefore,  not  unfrequently  at  the  villages,  and  has  in  many 
instances  been  taken  and  made  to  submit  to  the  confinements  of  a 
domestic  life."  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  bears, 
although  belonging  to  the  order  of  carnivorous  animals,  generally 
subsist  to  a  great  extent  upon  vegetables,  and  that  the  polar  bear  is 
perhaps  the  only  species  confined  exclusively  ta  a  flesh  diet.  The 
fondness  of  these  animals  for  honey  is  proverbial,  and  the  tropical 
species  are  not  only  endowed  with  the  same  taste,  but  appear  to 
have  many  opportunities  for  indulging  it.  Several  species  of  wild  bees 
inhabit  those  favoured  regions,  and  the  bears  will  climb  the  highest 
trees  with  great  agility  in  search  of  the  sweet  stores  laid  up  by 
those  industrious  creatures,  in  devouring  which  their  fi^ngnes,  which 
ai-e  long,  slender  and  flexible,  appear  to  be  of  great  service  to  them. 

One  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  bears  consists  in  the  loose 
fleshy  structure  of  the  upper  lip,  which  is  capable  of  being  protruded 
in  the  form  of  a  short  proboscis.  When  any  article  of  food  is  held 
a  little  way  beyond  his  i-each,  the  animal  will  frequently  extend 
this,  as  if  to  seize  it,  expanding  his  nostrils  and  moving  his  nose  at 
the  same  time,  in  a  manner  which,  as  Dt*.  Horsfield  observes,  is  very 
ludicrous.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  Malayan  and  Bomean  bears 
are  greatly  surpassed  by  a  species  from  the  continent  of  India,  called 
the  Juggler's  bear  (Prochiliu  labicUm),  from  its  l)eing  carried  about 
for  exhibition  by  the  Indian  jugglers.  In  its  general  stracture  this 
species  very  closely  resembles  its  insular  relatives,  but  still  presents 
sufficient  differences  to  have  caused  the  formation  of  a  separate  genus 
for  its  reception,  to  which,  from  the  great  extensibility  of  the  lips, 
the  name  of  ProckUm  has  been  given.     Unlike  the  sun-bears,  tiii/> 
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uumtd  18  covered  with  long  sLagg;  hair,  bo  tliAt  he  bears  &  oon- 
ddenble  resembUnce,  in  external  appearanoe,  to  the  common 
Europeui  bear.  This  animal,  on  iU  first  arrrval  in  Europe,  was 
the  Bnbject  of  a  most  absurd  blander.  A  apecimen  was  exhibited 
in  Eaglanit,  in  the  year  1790,  when  it  wu  eiamined  bj  Fennanl, 
Md  the  other  authorities  in  zoological  matters  in  those  dajs.  The 
spedmeo  had  lost  ita  front  teeth,  probablj,  aa  Baron  Cnrler 
■apposes,  &om  age,  ami  these  gentlemen,  struck  with  the  circum- 
ttonee,  ohose  ta  overrule  all  its  other  characters,  and  inimeilialelf 
prononneed  the  animal  to  be  a  new  spci^ics  uf  sloth  (in  which  (he  incis- 
ors are  natnrall?  deficient),  which  thej  described  as  the  Ursine  or 
Five-toed  sloth  (Bradgpwi  urajiiiuiH-  peittadarlylui).  Shaw  even 
goes  BO  far  OS  to  tt^ll  his  readers  that  "it  is  not  oUierwise  related  to 
the  bear,  than  h;  its  size  and  liabit,  or  mere  exterior  outline  ;"  and 
in  acoonlance  with  the  dictnm  of  that  distinguished  compiler,  the 


do  so  ;  bat  it  Tiolentl;  resents  ahnse  and  ill-tieatutent,  uul,  kkviag 
been  irritated,  refuses  to  be  eourted  while  the  off«idli>E  ftaac 
remains  in  sight."  A  bear  does  not  seem  Ukel;  to  pnire  a  ttrj 
amiable  domestic  pet ;  but  Sir  Stamford  BalBca'  aocoiuit  of  At 
behaviour  of  a  tame  specimen  of  the  Ualajan  species  whidi  liv^ 
for  about  two  years  in  his  possession,  ma;  go  a  long  wkj  towanb 
removing  our  objections  to  snch  an  inmate.  "He  was-bnnigbt  np 
in  the  nurser;  vith  the  children  ;  and  when  admitted  to  m;  taUt, 
■a  nsa  frequenti)'  the  case,  gave  proof  of  his  taste  bj  refbong  b> 
eat  any  fruit  bnt  mangoateena,  or  to  drink  anj  wine  but  champagiu. 
The  onl;  time  I  ever  knew  him  to  be  out  of  humoar  wsa  idiea  ni 
champagne  was  fbrtiicoming.  He  was  naturalljr  of  a  plaTfni  diipi^ 
sttion,  and  it  was  never  found  Deeessai;  to  chain  or  chutiae  hia. 
It  was  usual  fiir  this  bear,  the  cA,  the  dog,  and  a  small  bine  rauns- 
tain-trird,  or  Lorj  of  New  BollanJ,  Xn  mes  together  and  eat  uai  of 
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tmimiil  appeared  for  some  yeart  as  a  sloth  in  all  works  on  natural 
history  land  in  that  delectable  compilation,  "The  History  of  Three 
Hundred  Animals,"  it  figures  under  the  more  mysteiious  appellation 
of  the  "Anonymous  AniraiU."  Subsequent  researches,  however, 
showed  that  the  abacnce  of  the  front  teeth  in  the  first  specimi^a  was 
entirely  an  acddental  circnmstonce,  and  that  the  creature  was  a 
genuine  hear. 

In  captivity,  all  these  tropical  bears  appear  lo  be  of  a  mild  and 
often  playful  dispomtion.  The  Bomean  bear  in  the  Tower  exhi- 
bited, according  to  Dr.  Horsfield,  a  great  consciousness  of  the  kind 
treatment  it  received  from  its  keeper.  "On  seeing  him,"  saya  the 
Doctor,  "it  often  places  itself  in  a  variety  of  attitudes,  to  court  hie 
attention  snd  caresses,  eitending  its  uose  and  anterior  feet,  or  and- 
denlj  turning  round,  exposing  the  back,  and  waiting  for  several 
minotes  in  this  attitude,  with  the  head  placed  on  the  ground.     It 

lights  in  being  pitted  and  tubbed,  and  even  allows  strangers  to 


the  same  dish.  His  fivouHle  playfellow  was  the  dog,  wboiu  tsannt 
and  worrying  was  always  borne  and  returned  with  tbe  atamat  gA>l 
humour  and  playfulness.  As  he  grew  up  he  beeane  a  toj  power- 
ful animal,  and  in  his  rambles  in  the  garden,  he  would-IiT  hold  of 
the  largest  plantains,  the  atems  of  which  ho  conU  varatly  aslncr, 
and  tear  them  up  by  the  roots."  With  these  qaalitiec—flButtia!, 
perhaps,  the  last-mentioned — we  might  oimoflt  aipeet  the  son-lwan 
to  become  fashionable  petd  ;  but  their  siie,  nnfortanataly,  is  nibn 
ogunst  them.  They  measure  some  three  or  four  feet  in  length ;  ud 
when  standing  upon  the  hind  legs,  which  tJiey  oan  do  with  eu^ 
reach  to  a  hdght  of  five  or  rii  feet.  The  natiTes  of  the  ooualrie 
which  they  inhaUt  apply  them  to  a  more  nseful  pnrpoae,  empUivici 
-  th«r  skins  in  the  formation  of  articles  of  drea.  TheiT  daws,  sIk. 
which  are  very  loi^,  are  frequently  strung  t(«eth«  into  nedbw 
by  the«e  pw^   or  attached  to  their  clot^  and  weapMu  t' 
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better  kno»n  in  eoDnwion  wllh  tha  pro|«g«lion  of  Qaakeriam,  fsTOur  ol  Cbarles  II,  ana  tie  Duke  of  York,  and  aniLoua  for  hU 

thweren  that  of  it«  founder,  Ototge7oT.     ImbiKng  tte  dootrinee  adTancement  at  wurt,  was  deeply  offendri  with  hijaj  and  findiog 

of  the  new  >«et  while  n  yootU  of  lixtem,  at  the  uniTBreitj  oi  wmoiurtrwicea  and  atguments  iBeflectual  to  wsanJU*  eon  from  hia 
Tot.  IV.— No.  ixiV.  8  B 
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new  o])mio:}s,  he  inflicted  pergonal  chastisement  upon  him,  and 
turned  him  out  of  the  house.  Awakening,  however,  to  a  sense  of 
either  the  impolicy  or  the  injustice  of  this  treatment^  he  pronded 
him  shortly  afterwards  with  the  means  of  passing  two  years  in 
France  and  Italy ;  and  on  his  rjtum  sent  him  to  Ireland  to  manage 
his  property  there—  a  step  which  proves  that  he  had  confidence  in 
his  judgment  and  steadiness,  for  the  future  founder  of  Pennsylvania 
was  then  only  in  his  twenty-second  year.  While  at  Cork,  he 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  when  the  preacher, 
Thomas  *Lee,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  Oxford, 
delivered  so  impressive  a  discourse  on  faith  and  spiritual-minded- 
ness,  that  he  became  still  more  imbued  with  their  doctrines. 

Admgral  Fenn  immediately  sent  for  him  to  London,  and  again 
remonstrated  and  threatened,  but  without  eflfect ;  ending,  as  before, 
with  turning  him  out  of  doors.  He  now  began  to  preach  and  write 
in  support  of  his  religions  opinions,  and  his  teal  in  a  short  time 
caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  he  remained 
nearly  seven  months.  On  his  liberation,  his  father  once  more 
received  him  into  favour,  and  he  again  repaired  to  Ireland  to 
superintend  the  family  estates,  remaining  there  about  twelve 
months.  He  returned  to  London  just  as  the  Conventicle  Act  had 
been  passed,  and  the  Friends  expelled  from  their  meeting-houses. 
Ho  had  not  been  long  in  the  metropolis  when  he  was  arrested  on 
the  cliarge  of  preaching  to  "a  riotous  and  seditious  assembly'* — 
that  is,  an  open-air  gathering  of  the  Friends — ^and  committed  to 
Newgate.  He  defended  himself  on  his  trial  with  great  ability,  and 
though  the  judge  directed  the  jury  to  convict  him,  they  had  the 
lioncsty  and  courage  to  return  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The  bench 
fined  the  jury,  and  ordered  them  to  be  imprisoned  until  the  fines 
were  paid ;  but  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  pronounced  the  proceed- 
in;;  illegal  and  quashed  it. 

Admiral  Penn  died  shortly  afterwards,  perfectly  reconciled  to  his 
«o:i,  to  whom  lie  left  a  considerable  estate  ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
siicc'jedcl  to  it,  when  he  was  .again  committed  to  Newgate  for  six 
months  for  prcacliing.  On  his  liberation,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Springett^  and  the  next  five  years  were  spent  in  the 
cairn  and  felicity  of  rural  retirement. 

lie  now  began  to  look  for  a  Hnd  in  which  he  and  his  co-religion- 
ists might  live  in  peace  and  security,  unvexed  by  Exchequer  prose- 
cutions and  the  scoffs  of  the  worldly-minded.  'America  was  then 
the  haven  in  which  all  who  were  persecuted  for  conscience-sake 
sought  refuge  and  rest.  A  sum  of  £16,000  was  due  to  him  from 
the  crown,  on  account  of  money  advanced  by  his  father  for  the  use 
of  the  navy  ;  and  Penn  petitioned  for  a  grant  of  a  tract  of  land  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  in 
consideration  of  his  claim.  Charles  gave  a  ready  assent  to  this 
arrangement,  and  the  Duke  of  York  ceded  an  adjoining  tract,  lower 
down  the  Delaware,  in  addition.  The  royal  patent  was  dated 
March  the  4th,  1681,  constituting  Penn  absolute  proprietor  and 
governor  of  the  province,  which  receivetl  from  Charles,  in  honour  of 
the  founder  and  his  father,  the  name  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  settlement  had  been  made  by  the  Swedes  on  the  shores  of 
Che8a;)cake  Bay,  in  1627,  which,  after  being  some  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  Dutch,  had  been  ceded  in  1664  to  England. 
Sevci-al  other  snuill  settlements  were  scattered  along  bcth  sides  of 
the  bay.  Three  vessels  sailed  with  emigrant',  chiefly  Quaktrs,  as 
soon  as  the  preliminary  arrangements  could  be  effected;  and  Penn 
followed  in  the  autumn  of  1682,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  in 
England.  The  voyage  across  the  wide  Atlantic  was  made  in  safety ; 
and  his  first  act  was  to  assemble  the  colonists  and  the  Indians 
nnder  an  immense  elm  near  tlie  spot  where  Philadelphia  was  after- 
wards founded,  and  arrange  the  treaty  according  to  which  he  became 
proprietor  of  the  territory,  by  what  he  rightly  considered  a  better 
title  than  could  be  conferred  by  King  Charles. 

The  constitution  which  Penn  had  drawn  up  before  leaving  Eng- 
land was  submitted  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  colonists  at 
«e=iter,  in  December,  1682,  and  received  their  approval  and  con- 
tnation.  So  brgely  did  it  breathe  the  spirit  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  and  so  humane  and  equitable  were  the  laws  founded  upon 
it,  that  thousands  were  attracted  to  the  new  colony  from  most 
parts  of  Europe,  but  chiefly  from  Germany,  descendants  from  natives 
of  which  country  now  constitute  a  fourth  of  the  wliole  population  of 


than  fifty  iressels  arrived  with  emigrants  during  the  tv*-*  t«v- 
following  Penn*s  arrival  in  the  country.  All  of  them  settled  k  'i, 
Bonth-eas'.em  part  of  the  province,  along  the  banks  of  tiie  Delav&n, 
and  on  the  undulating  plains  which  stretch  towards  ibe  IS;^ 
Mountains,  leaving  the  country  between  the  monntuna  aad  tife 
valley  of  the  Ohio  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians.  Tbe  Sve^  < 
had  already  built  a  church  at  the  confluence  of  Uie  Schaykiil  vi:b 
the  Delaware ;  and  Fenn  thought  the  eitaation  sach  a  pleaaant  c^ . 
that  it  was  determined  to  build  there  Philadelphia — ^tbe  Citr  (/ 
Brotherly  Love.  Eighty  houses  were  built  in  the  conrae  of  IC^.% 
and  in  two  years  the  population  amoonted  to  2,500.  In  xltnr 
years  it  had  made  greater  progress  than  New  York  in  half  & 
century. 

In  the  summer  of  1684,  Fenn  retimed  to  Bng^d,  kaTing  *1< 
great  seal  in  the  hands  of  his  friend  Uoyd,  one  of  the  priDcipk' 
Quakers  of  the  colony,  and  the  execntire  power  in  those  of  % 
committee  of  the  coundl. 

.  Poverty  retarded  his  return  to  Pennsylvania,  which  did  not  tak- 
place  till  1699,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  hia  aeocmd  wife  aai 
children.  He  had  not  been  more  than  eighteen  monlba  in  Anieri<Rik 
when  an  attempt  of  the  home  government  to  oonrert  the  propricrta^ 
{rovemments  into  royal  ones  recalled  him  to  England.  The  bill  ws- 
abandoned,  through  the  exertions  of  Fenn  and  his  firicndB,  and  tk. 
accession  of  Queen  Anne  restored  him  to  favour  at  court.  Befur- 
his  dei^arture  from  Pennsylvania,  which  he  was  never  to  rerkt 
again,  the  constitution  of  the  province  underwent  a  reriskm.  ar.1 
continued  in  this  improved  form  as  long  as  the  proprietary  graven- 
ment  lasted.  The  legislative  power  was  rested  in  the  gOTemor  a»i 
assembly,  the  latter  being  elected  annually,  and  the  people  had  v^ 
power  of  appointing  sherifis  and  coroners.  "And  now,**  air 
Bancroft,  "  having  divested  himself  and  his  successors  of  any  fo^-- 
to  injure,  he  had  founded  a  democracy.  By  the  neceestties  of  tL 
case,  he  remaine  1  the  feudal  sovereign ;  for  only  as  snch  oould  r  • 
grant  or  have  maintained  the  charter  of  colonial  liberties.  Be; 
time  an  I  the  people  would  remove  the  inconsistency.  Having  thc" 
given  freedom  and  popular  power  to  his  provinoea,  no  strif<r* 
remaining  but  strifes  about  property,  happily  for  himself,  Lr 
departed  from  the  young  country  of  his  affections.'' 


'IHE  WALLACHIAN  ROBBER.— IV. 

MiCKLos  had  heard  and  judged  rightly  in  the  main,  though  not  a 
every  particular.  There  were  two  hnntamen  who  had  separate 
from  Uieir  companions,  taken  the  wrong  road,  and  kept  gtrttisj 
further  and  further  from  the  valley  of  the  Tcmea,  to  which  tt.. 
thought  they  were  approaching,  as  they  vainly  attempted  to  nal  - 
their  companions  hear  by  incessant  firing  and  shnutine. 

Undecided  which  way  to  go,  they  moved  forward  a  little  U>  m 
brink  of  a  precipice,  to  see  if  they  could  discover  any  human  dweu  ji; 
in  the  valley  below.  Suddenly  the  elder  seized  hia  oompanion^  am 
and  whispered  in  French,  *'  Look  down  there  f  The  prr»i«rt  *. 
which  the  young  man's  attention  was  called  was  not  rejy  isritiE:. 
By  a  fire  were  encamped  five  or, six  men  of  aaTage  appcar&a^ 
The  huntsmen  saw  it  was  impossible  to  escape  from  them,  »)  tlri 
put  the  best  face  upon  the  matter,  and  walked  with  an  air  of  appanr 
indifference  up  to  the  desperadoes. 

The  men  near  the  fire  were  Petm  Bagya  and  some  of  hi' 
The  two  young  men  were  taken  by  surprise  at  the  rou^' 
tion  they  met  with.     In  a  moment  they  were  depri^ 
weapons,  with  a  show  of  courtesy  that  seemed  like  pm 
A  giant,  who  in  sise  and  strength  resembled  the  -a?  v- 
Hercules,  took  the  elder  by  the  collar  of  hb  c:^  • 
fingers  he  unbuttoned  the  overcoat,  under  whic  ^-^ 

coat  with  a  red  collar  and  a  splendid  star  betokeuk  .  mi. 

The  HeTCules  in  red  trousers  went  back  a  step,  and  out  .-^ 

denly  :  "Stop,  comrades  !  There  is  more  to  be  go-  from  'Xti. 
than  they  carry  about  them.  Do  you  see  this  star  ?  Do  you  l»^ 
what  snch  a  thing  means  ?  On  an  old  man  it  denotes  a  oumntfr-  r 
of  high  rank  ;  on  a  young  one,  a  prince.  The  stranger  is,  ihat&  r.. 
a  prince,  and  the  other  is  his  brother,  if  we  may  judge  fr^  i* 
looks.     The  gentlemen  cannot  deny  this." 

Tl.''   two   liMnt<smr'n    undfrstood    the    dialects    of  the   "v< 
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*^i  er^ably  well.  The  elder,  without  hesitation,  answered :  **  We  have 
not  learnt  to  diBOwn  our  name,  and  will  not  disgraoe  ourselves  so 
'^M-  for  your  sake.  I  am  Frands,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  this  is  my 
brotHer  Charles.  You  shall  be  worthily  recompensed  if  you  will 
conduct  us  hack  to  the  camp." 

The  sum  of  money  which  Petni  demanded  for  his  companions 
w-as  l)y  no  means  too  great  to  be  raised.  For  himself  he  required 
t.  l&r:ge  mansion  in  the  district  of  SzUtina,  which,  he  said,  was  to 
t>e  liAd  cheap ;  ready  money  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  ducats ; 
Mi<i  lastly,  tiie  reTendon  of  the  office  of  goYemor  of  New  Orsova. 

^  *  80  &r  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  the  duke,  still  smiling,  **  you 
^Hskll  hare  your  wish,  if  it  is  at  all  possible." 

^riie  robber  chief  undertook  to  be  their  guide  and  protector  on  the 
&«ii-tli.  of  this  promise.  Just  as  he  was  moving  off  to  escort  the 
wa^nderers,  the  warlike  Marusohka  with  the  Hungarian  suddenly 
Appeared  on  the  scene,  heated  with  running,  and  red  with  fury  to 
find,  the  two  princes  under  Petru's  protection,  after  having  exerted 
herself  so  much  to  get  them  into  her  own  power.  Duke  Francis 
HeKeld  the  stately  amaason  with  more  interest  than  was  quite  proper 
for  one  who  had  been  married  two  yean.  '^A  fine  woman, 
indeed  !"  he  exclaimed.  Charles  checked  him  good-naturedly,  and 
be  -WBB  qniokly  cured  of  his  momentary  wandering  of  affection. 

^*  Holla,  there  !  where  are  you  off  to  ?"  cried  Haruschka  to  her 
liasband. 

**  To  Karansebee,"  was  his  reply  ;  and  he  explained  to  her  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Marusehka  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  which  completely  changed 
the  aspect  of  her  features.  ''A  curse,*.'  said  she,  ''upon  the 
emperor  and  all  that  belong  to  him  ;  they  have  murdered  my 
l>rave  Dobru,  and.  I  must  have  revenge." 

"  Poor  young  fellow  !"  said  Fetru  with  great  indifference  ;  "  he 
-would  have  made  a  first-rate  robber." 

*'  He  was  one  already,"  continued  the  furious  amason ;  ''  I  am 
determined  to  hav^  vongeanee  for  him.  The  heat^B  of  these  two 
mast  go  to  Stambonl." 

** Gently,  gently,  my  dear!"   cried  the  robber-chief;    "don't 
yjTi  know  who  they  are  f  * 

''  You  haven't  told  me  their  names  yet." 

*'  One  is  the  emperor's  son-in-law,  and  the  other  is  the  latter's 
brother.     Such  heads  are  not  for  the  executioner." 

These  words  acted  like  an  electric  shock  upon  Manischka's  agi- 
tated frame.     With  eager  haste  she  called  her  husband  to  her  side, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear — "  You  monstrous  fool !  do  you  mean  to 
give  up  such  a  fine  catch  for  a  glass  of  liquor  and  a  few  shillings  ? 
Don't  you  understand  how  to  reckon  better  than  that  ?    The  Turks 
^ill  pay  us  more  for  the  two  than  they  have  in  their  pockets.     I 
Avill  giiarantee  you  ten  thousand  florins  for  your  share  alone." 
*'  Ten  thousand  florins  !"  muttered  Petru  thoughtfully. 
**  Besides,  you  shall  bo  governor  of  New  Orsova,"  added  liis  wife. 
The  two  princes  did  not  understand  a  word  of  the  conversation 
which  was  going  on  between  the  gigantic  pair,  but  they  were  filled 
with  sad  forebodings,  for  Fetru  kept  glancing  at  them  in  a  very 
suspicious  way,  and  Mamschka  was  evidently  in  good  tmn  for 
winning  him  over  to  her  purpose. 

Resolved,  if  possible,  to  ward  off  the  danger  without  a  moment's 

delay,  the  princes  went  up  to  the  chief  and  his  wife  ;  but  the  danger 

was  over  already,  for  just  as  they  got  up  to  them,  Petru  pushed  his 

"i.g  in  a  t»  ♦!.    )f  f         indignation,   "I  have- given 

•\i        'or  the  sake  of  paltry  money. 
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n. ,  i.»,  ^v.-  ,  1,1  '  cried  Francis.  He  might, 
ha^  '  iu  I  fas  |»ni.  or  Petru's  wrath  was  not 
excited  by  any  shock  to  his  sense  of  honour. 

Haruschka  had  given  vent  to  her  spiteful  jealousy  by  telling  him 
of  Wantscha's  betrothment  to  Dschurdschu,  and  by  so  doing,  she 
at  once  brought  the  negotiation  to  an  unfiivourable  conclusion. 
"Away  with  you,  you  detestable  hag!", roared  Fetru,  at  the 
same  time  seizing  the  hilt  of  his  sword  in  a  threatening  manner. 

Mamschka  cautiously  got  out  of  his  reach,  well  knowing  hii 
violent  temper.  She  cast  a  glance  of  indescribable  malice  at  Duke 
Francis,  and  cried  as  she  went  off  :  *'  Before  the  sun  sinks  behind 
the  mountains  I  will  press  the  fine  lad  to  my  heart,  to  reward  him 
for  the  tenderness  with  which  he  greeted  me  at  first.     I  am  not 


ungrateful,  my  dear  lamb,  but  Haruschka  will  keep  the  rich 
reward  for  herself.  Fetru  shall  not  get  a  farthing  of  it."  With 
these  words  she  disappeared  in  the  wood.  Petru  laughed  aloud 
after  her  as  she  went  off. 

I, 

"You  need  not  laugh,"  said  Micklos,  going  up  to  him,  "the 
woman  has  twenty  Turks  by  the  Witches'  Well,  and  the  pass  is 
completely  blocked  up,  so  that  we  cannot  possibly  get  through." 

Fetru  was  dreadfully  alarmed,  almost  as  much  so  as  his  two 
protigSsy  but  he  showed  it  much  less  than  they.  "It  is  well  for 
us  that  we  know  it,"  said  he  ;  "we  must  go  round  a  little,  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  But  first  give  me  my 
drinking-cup  ;  we  will  pledge  our  guests  with  a  draught,  that  they 
may  be  sure  of  our  fidelity."  The  cup  was  brought  to  be  handed 
round.  It  contained  nothing  but  spring- water  ;  yet  the  abstemious 
draught  filled  the  hearts  of  the  princes  with  a  cheerful  courage, 
such  as  no  wine  or  other  intoxicating  beverage  ever  inspired. 

The  pathless  course  which  the  fugitives  took  was  as  rough  and 
difficult  as  can  well  be  imagined— always  through  the  thickest 
bushes,  straight  up  steep  mountain  sides  and  down  abrupt  crags, 
sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  Temes,  at  others  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  every  now  and  then  in  a  backward  direction,  like  the 
doubling  of  a  hare  with  the  hounds  close  at  hand.  And  this 
laborious  caution  was  anything  but  needless,  as  the  princes  had 
many  opportunities  of  learning  in  the  course  of  a  two  days'  wander- 
ing ;  for  more  than  once  they  saw,  at  a  safe  distance,  the  in- 
furiated Haruschka  going  with  a  strong  guard  of  Turks  through  an 
opening  in  the  wood  which  they  had  themselves  crossed  only  an 
hour  before ;  and  even  more  frequently  Petru's  companions,  wlio 
had  been  sent  out  to  explore,  brought  word  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  pursuers,  who,  with  wonde^ul  cunning  and  activity, 
endeavoured  to  cut  off  all  way  of  escape.  But  the  robber-chief  was 
more  than  a  match  for  them.  He  always  managed  to  have  got  on 
before,  when  Haruschka  thought  she  was  sure  of  catching  him. 

On  the  third  day,  Duke  Francis  could  hardly  stir  another  .step. 

His  legs  were  aching  with  fatigue,  and  his  feet  were  quite  sore. ,  But 

a  trifle  of  this  sort  did  not  occasion  the  chief  any  embarrassment. 

He  gave  his  gun  to  one  of  his  companions,   and  took  the  young 

.  prince  on  his  broad  shoulders  with  the  greatest  ease ;  in  consequence 

of  which  their  pace  amazingly  quickened,  the  other  princo  being 

-.  no  less  swift  of  foot  than  the  sons  of  the  forest  themselves.  > 

?      From  an  eminence  the  fugitives  beheld  their  pursuers  in  a  vallty 

'  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  behind  the:n. 

"  Thank  God  they  are  there !"  cried  Petru. 

"Why  thank  God?"  asked  Francis  in  astonishment.  "The 
nearness  of  the  Turks  is  anything  but  agreeable  to  me." 

"They  are  behind  us,"  feplied  Petru  smiling;  "and  now  I 
know  well  enough  they  cannot  intercept  us  on  our  way  to  Szlatina. 
They  have  seen  us :  now  for  it— run  fur  your  lives !" 

The  active  chief  ran  with  his  valuable  burden  over  stumps  and 
stones,  till  at  last  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  the  steep 
rock  near  which  the  small  church  now  stands.  "  We  are  saved !" 
cried  he  with  a  loud  voice,  when  he  saw  the  ijnperiolist  tents  and 
the  roving  dragoons.  The  sight  once  more  rest<^red  the  courage  of 
Duke  Francis,  yet  he  did  not  stop  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  agree- 
able prospect.  He  slipped  from  the  shoulders  of  his  bearer,  and 
ran  with  all  haste  to  his  men. 

Haruschka,  Selim,  Dschurdschu,  and  their  companions  had, 
indeed,  caught  sight  of  the  fugitives  in  the  valley.  They  had 
observed  that  Petru  was  carrying  one  of  the  princes,  and,  thinking 
themselves  all  the  more  certain  of  success,  they  redoubled  their 
efforts.  But  they  had  reckoned  without  their  host ;  for  when  Uiey 
reached  the  edge  of  the  wood,  they  were  only  just  in  time  to  hear 
the  shout  of  triumph  with  which  the  rescued  princes  were  received 
by  their  impatient  countrymen. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  Petru  obtained  from  the 
generous  gratitude  of  him  whom  he  had  rescued,  a  far  nobler  return 
than  he  either  demanded  or  expected.  He  was  investetl  by  charter 
with  the  reversion  of  the  governorship  of  New  Orsova,  * '  as  soon  as 
the  stronghold  should  be  taken  from  the  Turks."  With  this  ex- 
pccfcition,  the  former  robber-chief  died  at  a  good  old  age  as  a 
peaceful  husbandman  ;  and  among  his  last  words  was  the  expres- 
sion of  a  wish,  that  he  might  live  long  enough  to  witness  the  reco- 
very of  New  Orsova. 
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FRENCH  HAY;  OR,  LOST  AND  FOUND. 

A  TALB  or  ENGLISH  VILLAOB  LI7B. 
ST  UBS.   BURBUBT,    AUTHOB  OF   '^VLOREHOB  8ACKVU.LB,"    *'tHE  QBAMMAB  SCHOOL  BOTI^^  RO.   BTOt 

CHAPTER  ni. 


Stakdivo  beside  the  neat  little  table  in  the  broad  sunlight  which 
streamed  through  the  open  window  of  the  parlour,  was  found 
Blanche,  who,  with  an  exclamation  of  pleasure,  came  forward  to  me^ 
saying — 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Norman,  Mrs.  Norman,  this  is  too  bad.  Tou  are 
in  a  plot  with  mamma  and  Sybil  to  hold  up  my  housekeeping 
to  derision,  and  worse  even  than  Edgar  Rayenswood,  descend 
upon  the  barren  land,  without  giving  me  poor  OaleVs  refuge  of  an 
excuse.  "Well,  never  mind — your  punishment  be  upon  your  o*n 
head,  for  I  have  not  even  the  *  anld  chuckie '  to  fall  back  upon." 

''Maybe  not,"  cried  Sybil,  entering  with  something  carefully 
held  in  her  tiny  apron  ;  "  but  if  you  have  not  the  *auld  chuckie,*  I 
have  what  is  fiir  better,  the  'auld  chuckie^s*  eggs.  See  what 
Jerry  has  found,"  she  continued,  spreading  her  apron  wide,  and 
exhibiting  its  contents,  "our  truant's  nest,  in  which  she  has  just 
deposited  this  lovely  white  ball  in  honour  of  her,  old  mistress. 
Behold,  Mrs.  Normau,  what  a  tribute  Brownie  has  paid  to  you.  Now 
for  my  cUI/ut  in  cooking  ;  by -the -by,  I  wonder  whether  that  is  to 
be  one  of  the  accomplishments  in  which'  I  shall  be  expected  to 
instruct  my  '  sweet  little  friends.'  If  it  is,  shades  of  Mrs. 
Bumford  and  Eliza  Acton  be  my  help,  for  I  am  almost  as  innocent 
as  the  poor  old  king  who  Pondered  how  the  apples  got  inside  the 
dumplings.  Ah,  you  may  smile,  Mrs.  Norman,  and  be  as  unbelie- 
ving as  you  like  ;  but  only  ask  Blanche  if  I  did  not  make  the  bread 
last  weeic,  and  forgot  the  yeast." 

*'Alibel^  Mrs.  Norman  !  a  libel.  Ton  should  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  Sybil.  She  was  trying 
on  experiment,  testing  the  virtues  of  aame  wonderful  leavening 
powder  which  old  Judy  recommended  ;  a  delicate  compliment — "  j 

''Which  nearly  cost  me  my  latch  of  bread  and  reputation  too. 
Well;  never  mind ;  I  mean  now  to  redeem  my  character  signally  by 
the  preparation  of  this  egg.  Two  minutes  and  a-half,  or  three 
minutes,  Mrs.  Norman  ?  No,  don't  protest  against  giving  me  the 
trouble,  for  that  would  only  involve  the  utterance  of  all  sorts  of 
commonplaces,  which  I  think  ladies  who  have  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  ot  preceptresses  should  hold  themselves  above." 

'*  Poor  Sybil,"  said  her  mother  when  she  had  left  the  room, 
"she  has  chosen  a  hard  portion.  I  fear  those  spirits  are  forced. 
She  hopes  to  support  mine,  by  feigning  that  her  own  are  light." 

"  I  think  not,'^  I  answered.  '*  I  think  she  is  really  lighter  of 
heart  and  happier  now  than  she  has  been  for  some  time.  She  feels 
that  she  is  doing  right,  following  the  path  of  duty  ;  and,  to  such  a 
mind  as  hers,  that  reflection  is  sufficient  to  brighten  any  fate."    *  ' 

"I  believe  it,  I  do  believe  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Vivyan  with 
emphasis  ;  ''but  sad  as  our  lot  has  been,  it  has  fiillen  peculiarly 
hard  on  Sybil.  How  true  it  is  that  adversity  is  the  real  touchstone  of 
character.  Never,  until  sorrow  came  upon  her,  had  I  any  idea  of 
the  firmness  and  courage  latent  in  her  disposition.  Upon  Blanche 
I  always  relied,  for  she  was  ever  calm  and  biave  ;  but  Sybil  has 
been 'so  petted,  so  idolised,  so  sheltered  from  even  childish  ills,  that 
my  heart  trembled,  for  her  when  fortune  firsts  and  then  he  in  whom 
she  had  garnered  her  whole  heart,  faileil  her  ;  yet  see  how  she  has 
risen,  not  merely  to  meet  the  storm  but  to  overcome  it.  Who  could 
have  imagined — " 

•'  Stay,  my  dear  madam,  stay,"  I  exclaimed  hastily  ;  "you  are,  I 
fear,  proceeding  in  error,  supposing  that  I  have  been  honoured  with 
more  of  your  daughter's  confidence  than  she  has  thought  fit  to 
bestow  :  Miss  Sybil  has  never  mentioned  the  past  to  me,  nor  any 
matter  personal  to  herself." 

"Indeed!  tlien,  indeed  I  thank  you  for  checking  me.  I  had 
fancied  it  impossible  for  so  young  a  girl,  and  one,  too,  so  complete  a 
novice  in  the  school  of  affliction,  to  avoid  speaking  to  so  kind  a 
friend  as  yourself,  of  a  grief  of  which  I  know  her  heart  is  full.  But 
it  seems  that  I  know  not  all  her  self  conr^uest  and  control  even 
yei." 


"No  ;  nor  do  I  think  she  herself  is  faXlj  oaomaoim  of  i^em. 
Within  her  mind  lie  the  elements  of  a  great  and  noble  Zander, 
which  adverse  circumstances  will  develop,  but  of  whidi  at  pnaesi 
she  is  ignorant." 

"  Then,  oh  !  if  the  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  tihiMigk 
suffering,  may  GoD  grant  her  to  remain  in  ignorance.^* 

"  Oh,  surdy  not»  dear  madam,"  I  cried  eamestij' ;  *'aU  that  s 
great  and  holy  is  purified  by  the  kem  fire  of  affliction,  and  sard] 
no  price  is  too  large  or  hard  to  pay,  for  a  closer  likeneas  to  bim  «¥•» 
name  we  bear.  Ah !  if  I  had  still  achild,  if  it  had  {deaaed  Ood  to  ipoR 
even  one,  my  tenderest  and  best  beloved,  I  would  rallier  hKi 
•  chosen  for  her  that  sharp  lot  out  of  which,  like  ailTcr  fron  Us 
refiner's  fomaee,  pure  things  are  fiuhioned,  tlian  that  quiet,  ea^. 
velvet  path  which  sluggards  love,  and  in  which  great  natareafKn&k." 

"Right,  Mrs.  Norman,"  exclaimed  Sybil,  who  had  entnd 
unseen  as  I  spoke,  and  now  stood  before  us,  her  brigl&t  ^ea  kindlni^ 
and  her  figure  diUting  with  the  energy  of  her  speech  ;  "death in 
harness,  death  in  the  breach,  rather  ten  million  times,  than  tbi 
'  ingbrious  sloth  in  which  the  lives  of  one  half  Qod^b  people,  bn 
with  souls'  to  save  or  loae,  are  wasted  shamefully.  Oh,  those  ^oviooi 
lines  of  Longfellow's  !  those  earnest,  human  lines  !  how  my  ksrt 
bounds  to  them,  lil^e  the  Swiss  to  their  battle-cry.** 

And  with  the  mellowest^  sweetest  tones  of  a  voice  whose  mmk  I 
never  heard  equalled,  she  repeated  the  following  yeisea  from  tkt 
exquisite  little  poem,  the  autiior  of  which,  even  if  he  hadnrrc 
written  another  line,  would  have  been  immortal 

Upon  the  lines  I  have  italicised,  her  Voice  lingered  fmdly,  wt  , 
.  indeed  her  ear  loTed  and  her  heart  edioed  the  words  ;^ 

Lift  u  real!  lift  it  eamesit 

And  the  grave  to  not  its  goal; 
Do»t  tboo  Mt,  to  dnst  retumett. 

Was  not  spokea  of  the  Mxil. 

NOI  enjoynent  and  sot  aorrow 

!■  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-norrow 

Fiodt  u«  fttrtiier  than  to-day. 

In  the  world's  Inroad  field  of  batUe 

In  the  bivouac  of  life. 
Do  not  like  damb  driven  cattle ; 

Be  a  hero  in  the  «Cr(/ii. 

Trost  no  Foture,  bowe*er  fdeasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Paat  bury  its  dead  I 
Aci—aet  in  the  livmg  PatscHT, 

Heart  within,  and  Goo  overhead  f 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  oa 

We  can  make  our  /»Mt  tvHiiMa 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  tiose  t 

Footprints  that  perhaps  another 

8aUin;  o'er  life's  aolcmn  main, 
6ome  forlorh  and  sblpwrceked  brother. 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again 

Zet  tti  then  be  i|p  and  tfOMf  • 

)Vilhah   '  r/U'tf*'!.  it*' 
BtiU  aehie*         '  ftl  p«r«'i.     , 

LMumto   •    '  .  -  »•  • 

"Poetry  !  poetry  !  Oh,  Sybil.  •^<'  -  .rrtM«>  *.!«i«!   . 
cried  Blanche,  returning  with  a*t«*-*^    \    ^       •  "  •->»•. 
overshadowed  the  window.     *'  Here  is  the  pride  of  my  wciffr 
growing  colder  and  colder,  while  you  regale  Mrs.   Nanaas  ai 
mamma  upon  poetry.    What  promises  did  you  not  b^gviile jne  vitk, 
when  I  entrusted  my  coffee-pot  to  your  mercy." 

V  Did  IT  Ah,  well,  I  will  redeem  them,     fint  I  am  not  ill  te 
blame ;  I  only  followed  where  Mrs.  Norman  led." 

A  gay  dialogue  now  ensued,  in  the  oonrse  of  whidi  I  leant  U 

•  rialm  of  Life.    Lonsfellow. 
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tlie   lint  timt  thkt  little  Hai7  lisJ  been  digmiBsed,  and  that — Ui  potterSuX  wespatu  agalait  my  nppoiltion  tolier  pUn.     It  ilo«e  grieve 

UB*    the  pbroM  abe  would  heraelf  have  employed — "bftrrin  sich  me  ag  much  lu  Beodeir  mamum  exerting  herself,  not  only  bejund 

l^elp  as  ber  owa  tin  Sugeia,  Oud  proaper  'em  I  conlil  give,  mornina  her  atreagtli,  but  in  matlera  bo  wholly  unworthy  of  her,  tliat  I 

luid  nighb,  jilt  to  do  uch  bite  a'  jobs  u  the  Indies,  Heaven  be  (heir  coolil  not  long  mist  mny  proposal  which  bad  her  relief  for  iti 


bed!«n.ldiiotfooltheirhand5Wid,-therhMlnodom«tiewri=tent  ohj«t.     Now,  howev»,  Sybil  «lll  reap  the  firrt  frnit.  of  her  »aU- 

•tve  old  Jody.  B-icrifice,  in  the  pleaanre  o(  realling  poor  liUle  Mary.  Md  thus 

"  We  oonld  not  afford  it,"  said  Blnncbe  frankly,  "  and  tUt-see  restoring  mamma  to  iome  i«rti..n  ol  her  former  oomfort.      Dear. 

how  weA  nod  >Uy  w.  biavo  ones  »«-«■..  one  of  Sybil's  mo6t  B^nei^ua  Sybil,  if  it  were  i.osslbk  t^  e-iv:'  bei  une  pa.twle  of  ths 
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gratificatioB  and  reward  she  Is  to  purchase  so  dearljr^  it  wonld  he 
the  delight  she  will  now  experience." 

*' Bat  yon  will  share  it.** 

'*  Oh  yea,  yes,  and  ktrgely.  Do  you  know,  Mrs,  Norman,  that 
Sybil  and  I  often  remind  me  of  the  legend  which  in  Corsica  is  said 
to  attach  to  twins — ^that  nothing  of  joy.  or  sorrow  shall  happen  to 
one,  without  the  other,  at  liowerer  great  a  distance,  participating 
in  it ;  only,  instead  of  the  pain  being  reflected,  and  therefore  weaker, 
I  think  we  each  feel  the  other's  grief  more  keenly  than  we  should 
fieel  our  own." 

"  Yes,  next  to  the  lore  of  a  mother  for  her  children,  there  is  no 
love  on  earth  lo  strong  and  beautiful  as  that  of  sistechood.  It  !• 
the  only  relationship  for  which  I  erer  pined." 

'*  Indeed^I  fancied— I  thought  I  had  heard  yoii  speak  of  A 
sister." 

"  No  ;  I  nerer  was  so  happy  as  to  hare  the  llle  of  one  spared  long 
enough  to  know  her ;  although  once,  many  many  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  girt,  I  had  a  firiend  whom  1  lored  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
well  as  yon  love  Sybil,  but  from  whom  the  chances  of  Ufe  separated 
me  in  early  youth." 

*'But  if  she  lives,  eten  although  apart,  yon  may  still  derive  as 
much  happiness  from  corresponding  wHh  each  other,  and  inter- 
changing thoughts  and  feelings^  as  s^stert  (San,  whom  tlie  fate  of 
marriage  separates." 

"Yes,  under  ordinary  cironmstanoea  1  might;  as  it  is,  that 
consolation  is  denied  me<  After  the  second  year  of  oar  parting  I 
lost  sight  of  her,  and  whether  she  is  yet  alive  I  know  not." 

*'  That  is  indeed  sad,  especially  as,  loving  her  as  yon  deseribe,  yott 
have,  of  course,  exerted  etei7  effort  to  And  her  T 

"  Yes,  but  there  were  many  imperllments  in  the  way  of  my  sac* 
cess.  I  was  very  yoang,  Urithout  a  mother  to  take  an  interest  in,  or 
promote  my  wishes,  without  money  to  prosecute  inquiries  myself, 
with  an  aged  fi&ther  whose  cares  a&d  aficctions  were  almost  wholly 
monopolised  by  his  .parish,  and  who  thought,  I  dare  say,  that  the 
absence  of  my  gay  and  merry  friend  was  a  great  addition  to  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  old  Parsonage^  Communication  with  India,  too, 
was  not  so  frequent  then  as  now ;  and  having  nofHends  or  even 
acquaintances  there,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  trace  a  girl  whose  married 
name  I  did  not  even  know." 

"  Could  not  her  relatives  here  have  aided  yon  P 

**  She  had  none — she  was  an  orphan*** 

"And  you  her  only  friend  f  Voor  girl  t  her  lot  Wis  hard.  Is  it  not 
Strange  though,  that  she,  in  whose  way  were  none  of  the  obstacles 
which  fettered  yon,  and  who  knew  so  well  where  to  find  yo%  did  not 
writer* 

"It  is ;  and  therefore  2  am  snre  that  s^  is  dead<  We  shall  meet 
no  more,  until  we  stand  together  before  Gon." 

"  His  will  be  done,"  replied  Blanche  reverently ;  **  but  yon  must 
not  despair ;  even  on  earth  there  ate  often  strange  and  glad  meetings, 
all  the  more  joyous  because  unexpected,  and  I  have  a  faith  that  all 
trials  well  and  truly  borne  for  his  sake  who  lays  them  on  us,  have 
a  bright  ending  ;  and  yon  have  a  right  to  look  for  one,  since  yott 
have  suffered  much." 

"I  have  indeed  ;  some  day,  when  we  sit  together  and  you  ean 
muster  time  and  patience,  you  shall  hear  the  story  of  my  life.  Now, 
however,  we  must  leave  the  past  for  the  present,  since  it  is  nearly 
twelve  o^clock,  and  I  promised  to  lend  Sybil  a  few  old  books  whldi 
she  may  require." 

The^ords  were  scarcely  spoken  when  she  to  whom  they  related, 
equipped  for  her  expedition,  entered  through  the  garden-door.  Her 
face  was  very  pale,  but  in  her  eye  was  the  bright  resolute  gleam 
which  gave  so  peculiar  an  expression  to  her  countenance,  and  seemed 
to  say,  that,  come  what  struggle  might,  she  would  be  ready. 

"Thanks,  thanks  !"  she  said,  as  I  handed  her  the  old  volumes  of 
which  I  had  spoken  ;  "armed  with  these  venerable  authorities,  I 
begin  to  feel  myself  rather  more  dignified  and  important.  Good- 
bye, BlancheKf  don't  look  as  if  I  were  going  to  execution.  Good-bye, 
Mrs.  Norman ;  Fll  come  and  tell  you  how  I  get  on  ;"  and  without 
another  word  or  glance,  she  hurried  through  the  little  passage, 
opened  the  front  door  and  went  out.  , 

For  a  moment  Blanche  stood  gazing  up  the  road  along  which  her 
sister  had  parsed,  then  she  turned,  and  saying  quietly,  "  I  will  go 
to  maiuma,"  left  me. 


Oh,  what  a  long,  long  morning  that  was,  and  how  often  T  went  io 
the  window — not  expecting,  of  course,  to  see  Sybil  return^  bnt  firooi 
sheer  restlessness  and  inability  to  sit  still.  Try  as  I  would,  I  eovid 
Settle  to  nothing.  I  went  into  the  garden — the  peaches  and  grapes 
hung  ripe  and  temptingly,  but  I  scarcely  heeded  them ;  into  the 
kitchen,  bat  long  before  I  had  beaten  the  eggs  for  old  Susan's 
pudding,  I  left  it  to  look  at  the  dock,  and  compare  it  with  the 
church.  I  brought  out  my  knitting,  but  dropped  so  many  stitciieg, 
that  at  lasty  after  making  JaooVs  ladders  innumeraUe,  I  put  it  down 
in  despair ;  then  I  turned  to  the  bundle  of  linen  I  had  promiaed  to 
eat  out  for  the  clothing  club,  bnt  after  at  least  a  dosoa  vain 
attempts  to  make  baVyU  nightgowns  into  school-&x)ck8,  I  relin- 
quished that  too*  Then  I  pounoedr  upon  a  duster  and  attacked  my 
little  bookcase,  but  after  putting  everything  out  of  place,  iaraiog 
the  volumes  topsy-turvy,  and  getUng  as  fidgetty  as  iMnsible,  I 
gave  that  up  also,  and  finally  marched  up  stairs,  threw  the  front- 
room  window  open,  and  seating  myself  npon  the  ehair  beside  it, 
tried  to  be  quiet. 

I^ate  was,  however,  against  me  ;  for  j  net  as  I  had  settled  myself 
and  oowtted  over  for  the  twentieth  time  the  numbor  of  things  Sybil 
would  have  to  ^,  and  the  exact  time  they  ought  to  take  her,  the 
little  gate  of  my  garden  swnng  back,  and  looking  down  I  saw  the 
ignrs  of  a  gentleman  some  to  the  door.  Witbont  a  moment's  delay 
It  was  opened,  not  by  Betty,  bnt  by  the  stranger,  and  before  I 
Oould  feel  alarm  or  snrprise,  a  fine  manly  voiee  cried, 
;    "Hollo,  hollo!  Mrs.  Norman,  Mrs.  Norman." 

Then  came  a  whistle,  a  clear  mellow  whistle — ^I  knew  it  in  a 
moment,  and  hurrying  fast  down  stairs,  crying  out,  "  Fm  here,  Fm 
coming,"  was  seized  npon  at  the  bottom,  and  kissed  over  and  over 
again,  so  Tehemently,  that  my  br^th  seemed  in  danger  of  being 
stopped. 

"My  dear  boy,  my  dear  Master  GnyT  I  cried,  when  I  oonld 
speak,  and  in  tones  almost  as  excited  as  his  own.  "So  it  is  yon-^ 
how  >  on  are  grown  t  but  not  a  bit  altered,  not  a  bit  changed. 
How  glad  I. am  t" 

"  Si  am  I,  and  how  well  y<m  aire  looking  1  better  than  ever, 
I  do  believe.  There  must  be  something  wondcrfnUy  rejuvenistng 
in  th*8  French  Hay  air  ;  you  seem  scarcely  ten  years  older  than 
when  yon  taught  me  a,  n,  c,  while  my  poor  dear  mother  looks  so 
haggard  and  worn,  that  it  makes  my  heart  ache  to  see  her." 

"  l>oes  she  ? — ^is  she  ho  better  f '  I  asked  sorrowfolly — happier 
I  would  have  said,  bnt  that  I  durst  not. 

"No,"  answered  he,  "nor  ever  will  be  on  this  side  heaven. 
Oh,  Norry  (the  pet  name  he  used  to  give  me  in  his  infancy  before  he 
oould  speak  plain,  and  which  he  had  learnt  frx>m  his  mother), 
what  evil  hap  married  her  to  such  a  &te  ? — ^what  madness  oonld 
possess  her — yon— cyerybody  f  * 

"  I  do  not  know*  t  do  not  know.  We  did  it  for  the  best— her 
heart  won  so  set  upon  it.  She  loved  him  so  much ;  and  he  seemed 
BO  worthy  ot  it,  that  it  would  have  taken  harder  natures  than  any 
who  were  about  her  then,  to  deny  her." 

'<  Poor  mother  f  she  has  met  denials  enongh  flone^it  would  have 
been  well  had  they  commenoe4  earlier." 

"  So  it  seems  ;  bnt  we  cannot  tell<  We  $m  no  tetter  judges  now 
than  we  were  then  ;  and  your  liither*s  manner  had  a  fiucination  in 
it,  and  an  apparent  devotion  to  her^  which  would  havo  won  him 
friends  from  Uie  most  prejudiced." 

"^Ah,  that  manner,"  ev««d  the  yoting  man  1w*4«r1v.  •*h«  has  it 
now.    Cold,  polished  tyr)"r  .».  hr  is  »/  .-u^L'^wr          ♦! 
blandness  and  grace,  whiia  vite*  -p.rf»,»  JufTcn^'            '    * 
all  this  same  fSnir  speciou:  n  a  lu  "*  j  c  .              ..  -  .  i- 

that  she  were  dead,  safe  ii  tlt>  Iu^jk"-.  vzi 

not  her  son,  but  free — ^fr^    mi  i« rouge  ucr    wiuu^a^  Auu    51*0  lib* 

rest ;"  and  taming  sharply  round,  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
covermg  his  faoe  with  his  hands. 

"  Is  it  still  so  bad,  then  f  *  I  asked  softly  ;  for  while  my  love  fnr 
the  sufferer  overcame  my  sense  of  rights  and  I  knew  how  blameable 
was  my  questioning  a  son  of  his  father,  I  yet  could  not  refrain.  "  Is 
it  stiU  so  bad  ?" 

"Worse  and  Worse.  No  slave  who  ever  toiled  nadet  a  drivers 
whip,  no  hunted  felon,  no  guilty  wretch  set  upon  hf  the  wh<^ 
charitable  world,  ever  led  a  more  wretched  life  than  mf  mother 
does ',  and  yet  she  h  surrounded  by  wealth  and  Iuzuiti  with  everj- 
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ag  about  her  to  eheat  the  World  into  VelieTiog  her  bappy,  but 

boat  the  power  which  the  meanest  serrant  in  the  hooBe  pofleesses 

use  or  daim  a  single  iiraclioo.  WhateTer  she  lores,  is,  first  upon 

excuse,  then  upon  another,  tak^  from  her  ;  and  latterly,  npon 

pretenee  that  her  letters*  disturbed  my  mfaid  in  the  diacharge  of 

duties,  she  haa  been  forbidden  to  write  to  me," 

*  Impossible  !" 

*  You  may  well  say  so,  but  it  is  true,'* 
'<  How  does  she  bear  it  r 

"Patiently,  as  an  angel  wonid  endnro  the  tyranny  of  idn  ;  hope- 
ay,  as  a  flower  wonld  bear  the  loss  of  light  aad  air.  She  was 
ng. 

Oh,  good  heavens  I  Oh,  Master  Guy  I" 

Why,  what  else  could  be  expected?  For  what  else  wss  this 
atment  adopted  ?* 

<*0h,  good  great  hearens  !  can  there  be  sneh  inlbmy— and  yonT 
"  Went  to  her  the  moment  I  snspeeted  the  eanse  of  her  silenee ; 
!ed  my  father  In  his  murderous  cruelty,  and  so  fhr  as  /  was  eon* 
rned,  rescned  her  from  it.     She  is  free  to  write  to  me  now.*' 
••  But  how  did  yon  accomplish  it  f ' 

**  I  eannot  tell  yon—by  concessions  I  hate  to  think  of.  Howerer, 
ey  are  nothing,  so  she  is  comforted.  Bat  to  think  that  any  man 
•t  absolutely  a  fiend,  should  debar  a  mother^  and  stieh  a  one  as 
ine^  of  the  privilege  of  corresponding  with  her  child,  the  youngest, 
e  only  one  left  to  her  alire  out  of  a  whole  &mily,  and  that  too 
r  no  reason  hut  the  love  of  toHure,  is  b^nd  belief.*' 
"  It  is,  indeed  ;  how  is  she  now  f 

*' Better,  much  better.  Pale,  and  worn,  and  sorrowful,  of  course, 
at  better  in  heart  and  spirits.  She  gare  me  a  letter  to  you,  which 
!  among  my  traps  at  the  Hall.  I  could  not  stay  to  mmtnage  them, 
ut  like  a  child  oame  off,  yon  see,  the  instant  I  arrired.  And  now 
ell  me  about  yourself.  How  have  you  been !  how  are  Betty  and 
erry,  and  have  they  made  up  a  match  of  it  yet  ?  and  our  old 
»rote36e,  Peggy  Morton  ?  and  how  do  the  French  Hay  people  get 
»n!— and— " 

*'  Patience,  patience  !  yoU  are  as  great  a  rattle  as  ever,  Pm 
ifraid.  How  do  you  think  I  am  to  answer  all  this  host  of  questione 
It  once  ?  Betty  and  Jerry  are  quite  well,  and,  although  in  the  same 
itaie  of  single-blessedness  as  when  you  left  them,  will  be  in  ecstasies 
%t  the  sight  of  you  ;  poor  Peggy  is  dead,  and  her  grandson,  the  lad 
who  used  to  carry  your  fishing-tackle,  gone  to  sea.** 

"  So  Car,  80  good  ;  and  now  for  the  neighbours.  How  are  the 
grandees  ?  I  haren't  heard  of  tbe  locomotion  of  the  Pyramids^  bnt 
has  tbe  next  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world  happMied  ?  Ha^f 
the  French  Hay  people  become  civilised  T* 

"  Not  a  bit.    I  think  they  are  worse." 

"  Weill  thaVs  pleasant,  certainly." 

'*  Very  ;  only  fortunately  it  doesn't  matter." 

''Not  a  rap ;  if  they  like  to  be  nncomlbrtable  and  ridieolous, 
why  shouldn't  they.  Ton  and  I  don't  envy  tbe  priTilege^  or  eoTet 
an  extension  of  the  iadulgenoe.*' 

''No,  but  does  that  mean  that  you  are  coming  among  us  f  I 
said  eagerly. 

*  •  Only  for  a  day  or  two — ^my  leare  has  nearly  exi^red." 

"  Cannot  you  get  it  extended  f  It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  yon,  and 
H  is  absolutely  erud  to  come  only  to  run  away." 

"Oh,  you  thankless  individual ;  here  have  I  coum  a  hundred 
•  ('t*  'u^  (>i  my  w%j  io  iri<Uit..;o  ^'    ■    vith  a  peep  at  my  blooming 
^j.tvht':.  nml  y»i  yi  *'  •,  jkm      .  ^led." 

*  '';.«)i-i'' •.       Why  5"  I  re  .'^  •'.  '  •  as  a  ghost." 

\>.  .fi'  i:"')t  iii  r  '     V  ^-....       Why  don't  yoa  ask  aie  to 


"But  would  yon  stay!" 

"  Wouldn't  I  ?  I  do  not  intend  to  go  to  a  single  plaee,  exeepi 
this  and  the  Hall,  while  I  am  down  ;  so,  if  you  don't  take  oom« 
passion  OB  me  now  aad  then,  and  give  me  a  feed,  my  blooming 
ewintenaaee  is  likely  to  wax  even  paler  tiian  it  is.  Now  don't  make 
the  least  Ml  of  a  fuss,  Notry,  but  treat  me  just  as  you  used  when 
I  was  a  boy,  and  ran  hi  from  fishing  to  eat  up  all  the  cakes  and 
tarts,  and  bread  and  batter  that  I  could  lay  my  wicked  little  hands 
on ;  while  Betty,  who  had  not  the  heart  to  stop  me,  used  to  stand 
by  aad  wateh  the  operation,  crying  out,  'Bless  his  dear  little 
heart !  what  an  appetite  he  has,  .sure/j^/'  And,  by-the-by,  that 


reminds  me  that  that  identical  eheffionier  is  the  place  where  the 
almond-cakes  were  kept.  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  there  now  ;  and 
the  fiimous  red-enrrant  wine— is  the  receipt  still  in  existence  f " 

"Try,"  I  said,  as  I  placed  the  well-remembered  decanter  and 
old  China  dish  before  him,  and  with  feelings  half  sorrow,  half  |oy» 
perused  the  bright,  manly  countenance  I  had  known  so  Well  in 
boyhood,  the  only  living  oibpring  of  my  last  and  dearest  p«pili 
whom  I  had  dressed  for  her  bridal,  and  over  whose  aad  kt  I  had 
mourned  so  long  and  bitterly. 

Sweet  Bleanor  Olive  !  as  I  sat  gaiing  npon  her  sod,. how  vividly 
her  image  returned  to  me  1  how  clearly  before  my  memory  rose  the 
vision  of  that  day,  when,  a  bereaved  and  desolate  widow,  I,  with 
my  helpless  ehildren,  sat  in  this  very  room,  weeping  bitterly,  ^- 
while  she  whom  I  had  so  recently  aided  to  attire  for  her  maniage^ 
left  all  the  gay  aiid  noble  company  who  were  assemlded  to  greet 
her,  and  gliding  in  like  a  spirit  from  heaven^  threw  her  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  prayed  me  to  take  comfort*  promising — dear,  deceived, 
and  iigured  darling  1^-that,  while  she  lived,  my  ehildren  should 
never  need  a  friend  ! 

Now  where  were  all  the  group  f 

Bead  or  brokenhearted ;  while  I,  to  all  earthly  foresight  then, 
the  most  wretched  and  hopeleiB  of  the  party,  was  tiie  only  one  liow 
left  alive,  aad  at  peace. 

It  was  a  solemn  thought ;  and  as  I  dwelt  upon  it,  my  visitor 
«nd  all  things  present  grew  dim  and  indistinot;  little  by  Uttle  the 
space  seemed  peopled  with  shadows  ;  aad  vokses,  long  slnde  hushed 
in  the  grave^  whispered  old  words  of  endearment  and  lova  The 
dead  and  absent  had  come  back,  and  gathering  round  me^  I  wa$ 
once  more  a  mother  and  a  friend 

It  was  a  short  thmoe  and  a  happy  one--a  bri^t  dreana  qmckly 
over. 

The  world  and  its  realities  speedily  daimed  their  due,  and  I  was 
suddenly  and  thoroughly  aroused  by  Guy  Forrester's  voiesi  exelauB* 
ing— 

"  Tour  hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning,  Nony,  nor  your  cakes  their 
flavour^  Betty  will  guess  who  has  been  your  visitor  when  she  sees 
the  havoc  he  has  made— but  saints  and  angels  I  what  a  beautifal 
iaoe  !"  he  cried,  springing  from  his  diair,  "who  is  she?  do  you 
know  her  ?" 

"  Who  f  what  ?"  I  asked,  startled  by  hii  vehemence. 

"This—this.    By  Jove,  she's  eoming  here." 

I  looked  up,  and  then  lifting  the  latch  of  the  Uttle  wloket-gate, 
Mw  Sybil.  In  a  moment  all  the  aniieyes  which  the  joy  eC  the 
reoent  meeting  had  for  a  tune  obscured,  rushed  on  my  mind,  and^ 
fall  of  self-reproaeh  for  my  iovolnntary  forgstfulness,  I  murmured 
aotte  indistinct  apology  and  hurried  out  to  meet  her. 

She  was  coming  up  the  path  withahasty  step^  and  smiled  fiuntly 
as  I  met  her. 

"I  must  not  stay,"  she  said,  pressing  the  hand  I  extended. 
"  Mamma  will  be  so  anxious ;  only  I  thought  that,  by  coming  in  this 
way  and  going  through  the  paddock,  I  ftkonld  lose  no  time,  And 
pould  tell  you  how  I  have  sped." 

'^  Thank  you— thank  you ;  and  how  has  it  been  T  I  said,  walk- 
ing on  foot,  to  keep  pko^  with  htt. 

"  Tolerably  weU." 

"But  oft  the  whole  r 
"I  don't  know— I  can't  tell  yet— better  and  worse  than  2  antici- 
pated." 

"Worse  1" 

"Ted ;  Hrft.  Wai^rauM  has  bisoken  our  eompaet >  she  and  a 
visitor  were  present  almost  the  whole  time  I  stayed." 

"Abominable  I  when  the  eontraiy  was  so  expressly  stipulated.** 

"  Yes ;  and  besides  that  it  is  such  a  wanton  breach  of  foith,  it 
fetters  me  sadly  with  the  children,  and  does  them  an  immensity 
of  harm.  They  are  nice  little  creatures,  and  would,  I  think,  be 
very  good  and  endearing ;  bnt  their  mother's  eonatant  interference 
destroys  all  subordination  and  respect." 

"  Of  course ;  but  did  she  offer  no  apology  f ' 

"No." 

"Was  she  cjurteoas?"  I  asked  timidly  ;  for  although  I  loQged 
above  all  things  to  know  this,  I  feared  to  ask  it. 

"Well,  yes ;  tolerably  at  last — but  it  seemed  put  on,  as  if  she 
were  playing  the  amiable  before  her  visitor." 
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"And  the  teaching,  the  bminefls  abont  which  after  aU  you 
went?" 

''Oh,  I  managed  admirably,  although  that  is  saying  sadly  little ; 
for,  poor  children,  they  are  so  wretchedly  ignorant^  that  I  really 
think  yoor  Betty,  or  oar  little  Mary,  would  be  quite  competent  to 
meet  all  their  requirements.  They  certainly  can  read  and  write, 
bnt  in  each  a  fibahion,  that  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  if 
the  knowledge  had  been  spared.  But  good  bye — I  must  not  delay 
any  longer.  See,  there  are  mamma  and  Blanche  in  the  garden  looking 
for  me.  Gkx)d  bye — I  will  come  in  again  some  time  during  the  even- 
ing, if  you  will  haTe  me ;"  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she 
hastened  on. 

Betnmed  to  the  parlour,  I  found  my  guest  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able excitement.  Like  all  his  race,  he  was  a  passionate  admirer  of 
beauty,  and  Sybil's  rare  loTeliness  had  struck  him  powerfully.  Aa 
he  had  done  onoe  before  that  day,  he  poured  question  upon  question 
upon  mej  until,  perfectly  bewildered  by  their  multitude  and  diyersity, 
I  gave  up  all  attempt  at  replying,  as  being  a  feat  of  hopeless  accom- 
plishment, and  crossing  my  hands,  sat  down  and  waited  patiently. 

He  laughed. 

'•  How  provoking  you  are,  Norry ;  why  don't  you  answer  me  f 

''Because I  have  but  one  month  and  one  brain,  neither  of  which 
has  capacity  for  understanding  and  replying  to  more  than  one  thing 
at  a  time."  . ' 

"  Oh,  you  tease.  Well,  one  qnestion  at  a  time  then.  Who  is  that 
Eastern  Houri  you  have  been  spiriting  away  T* 

"What  Eastern  Uouri?"  I  said  damuiely;  "I  hav«  seen  no 
infidel  ghost  here.'\ 

He  shook  his  closed  hand  at  me.  ' 

"Well  then,  that  very  nioe-looking  young  lady  you  marched 
off  with  just  now  ?" 

"Ah,  now  you  are  intelligible.  That  young  lady  is  my  friend 
and  neighbour,  Miss  Sybil  Vyvian." 

He  pulled  a  face,  one  of  the  shocking  bby*s  tricks  which  I  do 
believe  he  will  never  l^ve  off.  '         • 

.  "  Sybil !  what  a  villanous  name  !  her  papa  and  mamma  ought  to 
be  extinguished.     Sybil  Jenkins,  or  Tomkins,  which  f ' 

''  Neither ;  Sybil  Yyviiui,  and  I  worn  you,  I  will. not  have  a  word 
said  against  the  name — it*s  a  grand  name,  and  it  suits  her." 

"Whew  !  Docs  she  tell  forlahes  then  ?  If  so,  she's  a  fiuthless 
prophetess,  or  she'd  hiave  foretold  my  visit  to-day." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  she  didn't  ?" 
t  "Because  the  slightest  hint  of  sudi  an  honour  would  have 
excited  Betty  to  the  instant  sacrifice  of  the  fiitted  calf,  even  if  yon 
had  remained  insensible  to  the  duty,  and  I  should  not  have  been 
reduced  to  demolish  a  plate  of  gingerbread  in  despair.  But  you've 
only  answered  one  of  my  questions.'    Where  does  she  live  f* 

"At  the  White  Cotfcge." 

"Aiesidentr  : 

"Yes." 


tt 


\Yith  whom  ?  Cassandra  T  Now  don't  be  affronted,  Norry ;  it  is 
such  a  desperate  name — so  thoroughly  absurd  and  Prench  Hayish, 
that  I  can't  help  laughing  at  it."  .  ' 

"I  see  nothing  absurd  about  it,  and  the  Vyvians  do  not  belong 
to  French  Hay." 

"Phodans,  perhaps?  that  alters  the  case.  But  seriously,  who 
is  she  f. 

"  Miss  Sybil  Vyvian." 

"  You  told  me  that  before." 
•    "Then  why  do  you  ask  the  same  questioii  again?    I  can  tell 
you  no  more." 

"  Yes,  you  can.  I  want  to  know  who  her  parents  are,  and  why, 
if  she  doesn't  belong  to  this  amiable  phioe,  she  lives  in  it.^ 

"  Her  father  was  a  lawyer  ;  and  her  mother^  sister,  and  hecself 
came  here  to  live  economically." 

«  Did  you  know  them  before  f ' 

"No." 

"Are  they V 

"  Now,  Master  Guy,  you  have  been  well  brought  np;  and  yon 
have  been  long  enough  out  of  French  Hay  to  know  better  than  to 
ask  impertinent  questions.** 

"So  I  have,  Norry,  so  I  have.  I  stand  corrected ;  but  as  one 
doesn't  see  aavihin?  so  osouisito  as  your  friend  with  the  heatheniih 


name,  above  once  or  twice  in  one's  life,  it  is  but  naivTBl  to  oevt  • 
know  something  of  such  a  rarity.  Answer  me  this  one  quest^A^  xa^ 
then  m  try  to  be  contented.  Is  her  sister  like  Iier — is  »lf  a 
beautiful  f 

"In  a  differentr  way,  yes.  Once  I  thonght  bar  tlie  eks 
beautiful." 

"And  their  mother  f 

"Just  what  the  mother  of  snch  girls  should  be.** 

"What  a  trio  !  enough  to  turn  a  man's  brain.  But  of  43Dai3»  jm. 
don't  expect  me  to  take  all  this  upon  trust ;  jon  intend  to  ^db^ 
me  under  yqur  wing,  give  me  a  good  chamcter,  and  intrDdnee  r^  " 

"Impossible !  I  could  not  take  sndi  a  liberty,  ^kej  mtr^t 
visit." 

"  Oh  yes  they  do.     They  visit  you," 

"But  a  gentleman — strangers." 

"  Fm  only  a  boy,  and  you  were  a  stranger  onee^"  ha  answer 
coolly.  "  It's  of  no  use  making  excuses,  Norry,  fiyr  see  the^e  P^ria, 
or  Houris,  or  Sybils,  I  will.  If  yon  won't  introdaee  me  in  a  refepees- 
able  way,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  either  of  fislling  dowa  is  t 
^  fainting-fit  at  their  door,  and  compelling  them  to  take  me  ia,  «r 
mistaking  the  White  Cottage  for  the  Parsonage,  and  taking  then  is, 
by  some  plausible  story  which  I  shall  invent  aa  I  go  on,  and  taa 
call  upon  you  to  c(»rroborate." 

"  But  if  you  are  going  in  a  day  or  two—" 
.   ' '  There  won't  be  time  to  do  any  great  misehiei^  ^ther  in  the  iir 
of  losing  my  own  hearty  or  running  off  with  theirs.*' 

"But  really  now.  Master  Guy,"  I  said  earnestly  ;  for  beside^  tb; 
I  shrank  from  appearing  to  presume  npon  Mrs.  Vyvian  by  'mir.' 
dncing  a  stranger  without  her  permission,  I  really  dreaded  th«  cc:- 
sequencee  of  throwing  so  young  and  evidently  snsoepiibia  a  maa  k*. 
the  society  of  two  such  girls  as  Blanche  and  Sjbil ;  "yoa  m^zi 
consider." 

"Oh,  I  have,  all  the  time  we've  been  talking.  I  have  thoa^bt  st 
well  over,  and  made  up  my  mind  deliberately.  I  sever  do  thi&j^L 
a  hurry." 

''Well,  then,"  I  said,  reduced  to  an  extremity,  '' jou  mo^tuke 
the  responsibility  on  yourself  ;  I  cannot." 

Bap)  tap,  tap,  upon  the  door, 
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CoMK  in,"  I  answered  impatiently,  thinking  of  oomse  ihX  i 
was  Betty  with  »ome  domestic  trouble,  and  therefore  nerer  ioms? 
my' head,  until  I  saw  Goy  spring  from  his  chair,  when  riiiiDg  al»>\  I 
perceivied,  to  my  inexpresnble  dismay,  Blanche  Vyvian  sEtandin^ia 
the  doorway.  * 

She  blushed  slightly  upoh  seeing  a  stranger,  bnt  was  &r  leas  as- 
barras^  than  myself,  who  Mt  as  i^  in  sending  her  there^  iksi 
Fate  had  done  her  t^orst ;  and  advancing  giaoelimy,  said — 
.  '*  You  mUst  forgive  me  for  intruding,  dear  Mm.  Norman ;  bat  I 
did  not  know  that  you  were  engaged.  I  come  with  a  message  fr.ri 
mamma.  Sybil  has  a  violent  headiiclie,  and  wiamma  thinks  thai  I 
you  would  kindly  reverse  the  terms  of  the  engagement  she  msd^ 
with  you  just  now,  and  come  to  us  tlus  evening  instead  of  Sjl4 
coming  tb.  you,  that  it  would  spare  her  an  exertion  she  dots  i~< 
appear  very  well  able  to  enciunter." 

How  dreadfully  provoked  I  felt^  the  more  so  aa  I  saw  from  die 
demure  mischief  in  Guy's  downcast  gla;]ce,  that  whatever  I  said  ^ 
did,  he  would  twist  to  the  adv»^<»<*n>'»nt  «^  *•«  »wn  will  wkifc 
Blanche,  puzzled  by  my  silence,  to     'li^h  <■    f^  ♦.       il 
faintest  clue,  wotld  think  me  md.       <  ^mi^n-x 

At  last  I  managed  to  stammer  O'      '-uvlhlu^..      *u:     «    -  • 
engagement,  which  was  instantly  i     t  ^.       %• 

"  Oh,  pray  do  not  let  me  be  an  oDstacte  w  aiss  vytiaue  ^x^^., 
Betty  will  take  care  of  me." 

Blanche  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  iM,  with  a  glance  fsS  ^ 
wonderment,  evidently  perplexed  to  know  who  this  oool  youg  g»> 
tleman.  Whom  she  had  never  seen,  or  even  heard  of  befiire,  eonU  U. 

Guy  saw  and  interpreted  the  look,  and  gave  me  a  quiet  snJe  J 
triumph,  which  sidd,  as  plamly  aa  any  words  oonld  have  doa^ 

"  You'll  be  oUiged  to  introduce  me ;  so  do  it  with  a  good  pxt 
at  onoe." 

How  angry  I  was,  bnt  it  was  useless  to  diow  it }  and  so^  mKJa$ 
the  bejt  of  the  ditowma^  I  said, 
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"  Alisa  Vj?kD,  nil  jou  penoit  me  to  inlrcrJace  Ur.  Fon««lei  to  boun,  Bnd  quite  half  the  lune  she  hai  been  viihuig  me  at  the 

you."  Mtipodes— not  secretlj  anil  quictlj,  bnt  eridentlj." 

A.  bright  gleam  of  pl«aBiire  lighted  op  Blftncbe'e  ktiturea  an  bhe  "  lodeed !  I  Sem  that  ebe  a  tu  irore  lik«l}  to  vi.'h  me  there,  for 

exclMiDcd,  fJ  uDvelcoma  intraalaD." 


"  Mr.  Potmter  •  the  «on  of  jour  '  dear  jonng  tadj,'  m  jon  otU  Qnj  rejJied  wili  a  oompliment  eo  delicatdT  ftwned  that  it  *»« 

her,  Mra.  Norman  t    I  do,  indeed,  congratalat«  jou."  '  impoSBible  to  be  displeased.     Blanche  anaweted— and  in  «n  mwin- 

"  Thank  yon,  Mi»a  Vyvinn  ;  that  ie  more  than  Mn.  Norman  dof«  cel™hly  short  tjme  they  wtre  Ulking  awnj  with  the  moet  ■ptTteci 

lor  heraelf,  I  assure  jgu.     I  haTC  tc.iicflv  bceu  in  the  house  two  eise  and  tianknesb. 
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it  was  tbe  first  time  I  had  seen  Blanche  in  any  society  except 
that  of  home,  and  although  I  believe  that  I  had  always  fally  appre- 
dated  the  sweetness  of  her  manners  then,  yet  I  confess  I  was 
scarcely  prepared  for  the  high-bred  grace,  and  gentle  feminine 
dignity,  which,  combined  with  the  complete  self-possession  of  one 
nsed  to  the  best  society,  distinguished  her  now. 

In  a  room,  unless  when  Sybil  was  strongly  excited,  Blanche  was 
certainly  more  generally  attractire  than  her  sister ;  she  was  more 
placid,  more  English ;  less  impalsire,  and  consequently  less  subject 
to  external  impressions  ;  and  while  SybiFs  knight,  had  she  lived  in 
the  days  of  chivalry,  might  fearlessly  have  challenged  all  Southern 
Europe  to  produce  his  mistresses  equal  in  beauty,  Blanche  might 
fitly  have  sat  for  the  representative  of  all  whioh  English  hearts  hold 
dear. 

And  this  girl,  so  lovely,  so  good,  and  so  endearing,  surrounded  by 
circumstances  which  to  every  true  and  generous  heart  only  added 
the  warmth  and  bond  of  sympathy  to  her  other  attractions,  was 
now  thrown  into  the  society  of  one,  who,  if  he  inherited  his  sweet 
mother's  admiration  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  would  be  only 
too  susceptible  of  her  claims,  and  too  apt  to  recognise  them  at  the 
expense  of  prudence,  obedience  and  duty.  For  there  could  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  who  knew  General  Forrester,  that,  if  all 
the  charms  and  virtues  which  have  adorned  the  sex  from  Eve 
downward  until  now  could  have  been  concentred  in  one  indivi- 
dual, they  would  not  have  compensated  to  him  for  the  want  of  rank 
and  wealth. 

If  Guy,  therefore,  choosing  beauty  and  goodness,  instead  of  riches 
and  title>  should  give  his  heart  to  such  a  girl  as  she  upon  whom  he 
now  sat  gaziDg  so  intently,  it  needed  no  prophet  to  foretel  the 
enl. 

How  long  I  sat  musing  upon  the  possibility  of  this  new  trouble 
arising,  I  do  not  know,  fur  lately  I  have  become  sadly  addicted  to 
reveries  ;  but  at  length  I  was  aroused  by  Blanche's  voice  saying, 

''Good  bye,  Mrs.  Norman  ;  when  mamma  and  Sybil  learn  who  Is 
your  guest,  they  will,  I  am  sure,  hold  you  exonerated  from  your 
engagement  to  us." 

''No,  no.  I  will  not  hear  of  it.  I  will  not  consent  to  be  in  the 
way.  I  have  hosts  of  things  to  do,  which  I  can  acoomplish  very 
well  this  evening,  and  leave  Mrs.  Norman  free  from  all  hospitable 
cares  on  my  account." 

Poor  Blanche  !  here  was  a  dilemma  !  To  one  or  other  of  us,  or 
somebody,  she  must  be  rude.  The  right  thing,  and  that  which  her 
own  impulse  suggested,  was  of  course  to  extend  the  invitation  to 
Guy,  and  eo  put  an  end  to  all  difficulties  at  once ;  and  had  he  been 
older,  uglier,  less  attractive,  she  would  have  obeyed  it  at  onco  ;  but 
a  kind  of  instinct  forbade  the  wonls,  and  she  hesitated  painfully. 

Guy  saw  the  perplexity,  and,  like  every  man  of  the  .world,  under- 
stood it ;  but  instead  of  trying  to  lessen  it  by  suggesting  same 
arrangement  which  w^d  relieve  us  of  his  presence,  without 
involving  Blanche  or  myself  in  a  charge  of  inhospitality,  he 
remained  provokingly  silent. 

At  length,  nothing  settled,  Blanche  rose  to  'go,  and  with  hat  in 
hand  Guy  was  instantly  at  the  door,  evidently  determined  to  cscorl 
ner. 

This  cool  determination  irritated,  while  it  amused  me,  and  I 
exclaimed— 

"Do  not  disturb  yourself.  Master  Guy ;  I  will  walk  with  Miss 
Vyvian  through  the  garden." 

I  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  table. 

A  faint  smile  and  a  deep  blush  appeared  upon  Blanche*B  conn* 
tenance  as  she  passed  through  the  door  so  cour aously  held  open,  and 
turning  to  me,  she  said — 

'*Will  you  show  me  your  new  Dahlia,  to-dny  1" 

But  if  Blanche  expected  by  this  hint  to  deter  her  persevering 
cavalier  from  attendance,  it  only  display^  her  ignorance  of  mankind 
in  general,  and  the  Forresters  in  particular. 

Guy  stood  as  if  he  were  deaf  and  dumb,  hearing  and  saying 
nothing. 

After  another  half  minute's  delay  we  went  into  the  garden.  I 
led  the  way  to  the  new  Dahlia  ;  but  as  Blanche  and  I  had  watched 
it  very  carefully  ever  since  the  first  bud  began  to  burst,  even 
until  now,  there  was  nothing  particularly  attractive  or  novel  in  the 
sight  to  either  of  us. 


That  Guy  saw  thoroughly  through  the  attempt  to  ifaake  bis  < 

and  was  resolved  to  baffle  it,  I  knew  by  the  pecoliar  qmv«  Tfeai 
every  now  and  then  contracted  his  lip,  betraying  his  »t*t*g  ihik- 
nation  to  smile  ;  and  that  the  power  to  oarry  his  point  w*s  tz  kit 
own  hands,  I  saw  also. 

Now,  as  there  are  few  things  I  dislike  so  much  as  being  Cija^ugrei, 
I  always  make  a  point  of  yielding  m  soon  aa  I  am  ccmvioeed  •«{  -Jk 
hopelessness  of  my  ease,  or  the  imposabillty  of  carryiiig  m  tht 
contest  suocessfuUy.  In  some  instanoes  I  yield,  to  fight  asais  usii 
better  auspices  and  with  more  powerful  weapons  ;  in  otheri,  I  zsi 
up  at  once  and  for  ever  ;  always,  however,  in  hoih  eases,  dr^  is 
early  enough  to  save  my  credit  and  spare  myself  the  iiiortificaik«  / 
a  defeat. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  was  I  convinced  from  Gny's  mafiTupr  tbat 
he  was  resolved  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  Mrs.  VyriaiL,  thaa  I 
decided  to  let  matters  go  their  own  way,  and  without  fiaelita'ssc, 
refrain  from  offering  the  least  open  opposition  to  his  plan. 

Making  no  further  delay  or  hesitation,  therefore,  I  ofieaed  the 
gate  into  the  paddock,  relinquished  the  latoh  to  Gut  aa  a  matter  J 
course,  and  walked  on  with  Blanche.  In  a  few  steps  he  »a» 
beside  us,  talking  of  old  days,  poor  Nanny  whom  ha  resnembsrtd 
perfectly,  and  all  well-beloved  and  unforgotten  people,  aai 
things,  of  whom  few  still  left  on  earthy  coald  now  talk  to  nut  u 
intimately  as  himself. 

'  Every  tree,  every  gap  seemed  to  have  lived  in  his  mem&iy,  aai  it 
was  truly  remarkable  how  he,  whose  habits  and  ocnzpatioas  lud 
taken  him  into  so  many  and  so  widely  different  scenea,  ehoahl  be 
able  to  recall  so  perfectly,  places  and  things  not  seen  for  rears.  At 
first,  I  dare  say  the  conversation  was  begun  in  the  hope  of  prophia' 
ting  me,  and  from  no  real  care  for  the  subject ;  but  as  it  went  on,  asi 
talking  of  them,  seemed  to  bring  departed  friends  and  silent  vnica 
back  again,  Guy  grew  really  and  truly  interested,  and  re-assoraiag 
his  own  warm-hearted,  affectionate  manner,  became  an  infisit^^ 
more  delightful  and  dangerous  companion  than  before.  SometLinjE, 
too,  there  was  in  the  reminiscences  which  awoke  in  the  jonng  mait'i 
mind,  the  feelings,  as  well  as  the  memories  of  other  days,  the  almost 
filial  regard  he  then  entertained  for  me,  and  smitten,  I  snpposd,  with 
a  sudden  contrition  for  his  present  perveraity,  he  stopped  when  we 
reached  the  gap  in  Mrs.  Vyvian's  hedge,  and  raising  his  hat  grace- 
fully to  BUnche,  bade  her  good  bye,  and  suffered  her  to  pass  throu^ 
without  making  any  attempt  to  follow. 

I  was  puoled  at  first,  taking  this  for  some  new  form  of  obstioacr; 
but  the  next  glimpse  of  his  truthful  eyes  explained  all,  p.nl  wXl 
a  deep  joy  at  finding  the  darling  child  I  had  loved  so  well,  siili  l3 
genuine  and  honest -hearted  as  in  boyhool,  I  walked  on  silently. 

He  h.ad  his  reward. 

Wiih  the  pudding- plates  came  in  a  tiny  note  from  Mrs.  Tyviaji. 
I  read  it,  and  then  handed  it  to  Guy.  There  was  the  least  p<>^ble 
shadow  of  triumph  in  his  smile,  as,  after  perusing  it,  he  said,  ''  Of 
course,  she  could  not  do  otherwise,"  and  then  returned  to  the  di*- 
eussion  of  his  apricots. 

It  was  a  little  note,  and  contained  but  few  worJs^  though  ii 
them  was  the  seed  of  great  everts. 

The  contents  were  simply  these  : 
*'  My  dear  Mrs.  Norman, 

"  Sybil  has  so  bod  a  headache  that  I  fear  Uie  would  not  be  able  ij 
go  to  you  this  evening,  or  prove  an  agreeable  <X)mpaaion  if  she  did 
As,  however,  she  has  set  her  heart  upon  seeing  yon,  and  talkiag 
over  the  occurrences  of  the  morning,  will  vc^  ^-'lily  *»  T*.' .     . 
coming  to  us,  and  giving  us  the  ^uu'.  j*     ■ .       o       -■  .p 
It  is  very  selfish  to  ask  tins,  wl  f)  '     *  *    - 

a  guest  in  the  person  of  a  dei"  fii«r         "■  i  * 

accompany  you,  and  find  excus  <  •■     «  iull  •..-■'  ^  ' .    . 
welcome  which  any  friend  of  yoi^«  ia  OeiiAm  to  receive  fimm  ns,  ve 
shall  be  delighted  to  see  him. — Ever  yours,  B.  Yttiak.*' 

In  the  old  White  Cottage  garden  there  was  a  charming  6umBi&- 
house,  covered  with  all  the  sweet-scented  creepers,  which  oompensAte 
to  English  people  for  the  rich  almond-groves  and  gorgeous  perfuma 
of  sunnier  lands ;  and  here,  leaning  back  in  one  of  the  great  oU- 
fadiioned  rustic  chairs,  her  eyes  fixed  almost  mournfully  upon  tbs 
glowing  evening  sky,  I  found  Sybil. 

I  had  hoped  to  find  her  with  her  mother  and  sister  ;  but  a 
inquiry  I  was  told  that  she  was  alone  in  the  snminer-huo&e,  nind 
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er,  and  hnd  l)egged  tliat  wlicn  I  came,  I  might  be  asked  to  go  to 

Vexed  as  I  was  at  the  fate  which  seemed  determined  to  thwart 
m«,  and  throw  Blanche  and  Guy  together,  there  was  no  altei-native  ; 
BO,  leaving  him  to  hold  the  basket  into  which  Mrs.  Vyrian  and  her 
eldest  daughter  were  gathering  grapes,  I  went  in  search  of  Sybil. 

She  had  evidently  been  suffering  mnch,  for  her  eyes  were  heavy 
«kzid  the  lids  swollen  and  dark  ;  but  the  acuteness  of  the  attack  had 
passed,  and  little  save  the  dull  aching  heaviness  »r>d  lassitnde 
"wrhich  succeeds  extreme  pain  was  left. 

For  some  time  after  the  first  grcetmgs  and  inquiries  were 
exchanged,,  we  remwned  silent.  The  day  had  been  full  of  events 
to  both  of  us,  and  the  talkativeness  which  is  bom  of  vacuum  was 
ctbsent. 

At  length,  rousing  herself  from  her  n^straction,  Sybil  said 
t.liotightfully,  her  evca  »♦'"  -'  ,:...  ..n  Uu      i.-le  sky — 

'*"^hdt  tjrviiur     ♦•f*iai      '.>>    w    .' ;•.!.■.  •  id  how  we  veer  with 
^  •    -i  *    'i*'     '*>u  Hii:<-  tv-':/..  •--  \       le  aspect  of  things, 
"   -    ^  1  ..     'J'l   «.;   ,-  f'^  ' ;:.  ^^ -^  L'  ni*i.  uu;.  's  in  a  week,  nndcr 
••         ■  r   i\'A,v      1    ..■.-,.•  «*  speculation,  if  not  of 

■  '  i-  <:o',t""_        JiA  months  ago,  my  own  existence  was  not  a 
w.^^«rer  &ct  to  me,  than  was  my  belief  in  the  truth  of  Madame 
2Iiuntenon*s  assertion,  that  '  will  is  power.*  *' 
**  And  have  you  lost  your  belief  f 
••  Almost)  if  not  entirely." 

**  There  you  are  wrong.  Whenever  will  is  not  power,  it  is  where 
it  has  been  bent  upon  the  achievement  of  impossibilities,  upon  ends 
-ttrhicb  no  rational  being,  possessed  of  6K>d*s  greatest  gift,  common 
sense,  would  propose  to  himself;  and  then  the  failure  has  Iteen  in 
pTox>ortion  to  the  absurdity  of  the  aim.  But  where  thorough  self- 
knowledge,  which  in  all  cases  should  precede  the  assertion  of  an 
independent  will,  and  which  alone  gives  the  right  to  use  it — prompts 
to  any  enterprise  or  line  of  conduct,  then  will  is  power,  and  he 
only  fails  of  success  who  is  wavering  or  unsteady  in  his  pursuit." 
"You  speak  encouragingly." 

■*I  speak  as  I  think  and  know.  The  world  and  all  creation  is 
full  of  encouragement.  We  have  great  trials,  great  sorrows,  great 
obstacles  to  bear  and  overcome,  but  never  since  man's  first  difficulty 
WAS  presented  and  conquered,  has  God  laid  upon  His  creatures  a 
lot  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  bear,  or  placed  them  in  cir- 
cumstances  capable  of  improvement^  and  giying  them  the  will,  denied 
them  the  power  to  use  it." 

*'  Then  how  is  it  that  so  many  clever,  earnest-minded  people  fail 
in  their  undertakings  ?" 

"I  do  not  know  that  they  do." 

"Well,  not  clever  people,  perhaps,  but  certainly  earnest-minded 


ones. 


»♦ 


"  Did  you  never  see  or  hear  of  persons  striving  earnestly  after  an 
impossibility,  or  struggling  with  heart  and  soul  to  do  or  gain  some- 
thing, which  you,  the  disinterested  stander-by)  saw  was  as  much 
beyond  their  capabilities,  and  iherrfore  their  poweTf  as  if  an  ant 
should  say,  ' I  will  rebuild  tho  Coliseum  1*" 

"Oh  yes,  often." 

"  Then  your  own  experience  is  your  answer.  Nobody  can  say  or 
think  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Coliseum  is  an  impossibility  ;  but 
everybody  must  see  that  the  emmet  who  should  tidk  oj^  or  set  his 
heart  upon  doing  it,  must  be  an  idiot.  Will  is  only  power  when 
they  who  exert  it  apply  it  to  ends  which  their  self-knowledge  tells 
them  they  can  master.  With  all  the  will  in  the  world,  no  ugly 
duckling  could  make  itself  a  swan ;  but  he,  who,  knowingand  judging 
himself  honestly,  fixes  upon  an  eminence  which  his  capacities  can 
reach,  has  only  his  own  feebleness  and  infirmity  of  purpose  to  blame, 
if,  to  him,  will  is  not  power." 

"  I  must  take  courage  then,  for  surely  I  have  not  fixed  upon  an 
impossible  eminence." 

"  No  ;  aad  therefore  yon  will  succeed  if  you  choose,  and  if  you 
persevere." 

*Ah  1  but  the  subjection  of  oneself,  one's  own  passions  and 
feelings,  is  a  harder  battle  to  fight  and  win,  than  anything  wrested 
from  the  world ;  and  in  this  it  is,  that,  wishing  with  all  my  heart  to 
conquer,  I  find  that  I  have  not  the  power." 

**  You  are  not  Avell,  and  therefore  desponding,  to-night|  or  you 
would  never  say  that  while  a  human  being  has  voice  or  heart  to 


pj'flty,  she  has  not  the  power  to  conquer  herself.  But  precept 
is  easier  than  practice,  you  will  think ;  and  that  I,  who  talk  so  well, 
am  far  less  self-controlled  and  well-disciplined  than  those  whom  I 
presume  thus  to  lecture." 

'*  Oh,  no,  no." 

*'  You  might  justly  and  truly  say  so.  I  feel  ashamed  of  my  own 
conceit,  and,  as  a  fitting  punishment,  will  change  a  subject  which  is 
cue  of  my  especial  favourites.  Now  tell  me,  therefore,  what  has 
made  yon  so  melancholy  to-day  ?  I  fear  the  morning's  trial  was  a 
hard  one." 

"  Yes  ;  but  what  vexes  me  the  most  now  is,  that  I  allowed  myself 
to  be  so  vexed,  and  suffered  so  contemptible  ai)erson  as  my  own  senae 
tells  me  Mrs.  Warrenne  is,  to  distress  me.  My  will  to  rise  superior 
to  her  petty  insolence  is  good,  but  my  power — ah  1  Mrs.  Norman, 
how  true  is  Rochefoucault's  maxim,  that  philosophy  triumphs 
easily  over  past  and  future  evils,  but  that  present  evils  triumph 
over  philosophy." 

"  Yes,  most  wise  sayings  seem  true  until  they  are  matched  with  an 
opposite,  and  Le  Due  was  a  shrewd,  clever  man.    How  is  it  though, 
by  chance  or  design,  that  every  time  we  approach  the  discussion  of 
this  morning's  events,  we  wander  away  as  if  afraid  of  it  P* 

"  I  cannot  tell.  A  natural  repugnance  to  repeat  uin'>yances,  I 
suppose.  But  I  don't  think  avoiding  an  unpleasant  subject,  which 
sooner  or  later  miut  be  entered  upon,  is  wise  ;  do  you  f ' 

"  You  have  given  mo  one  saw ;  I'll  give  you  another  : 

**  Tender-handed,  touch  a  nettle ; 
It  win  «ting  yon  for  your  pain*  8 
Seise  it  like  a  man  of  mettle, 
And  harmleiB  it  remains.'* 

**  Wliich  is  equivalent,  I  imagine,  to  saying  that  vexations  vanish 
in  the  telling.  I  will  try  the  experiment,  although  I  am  not  very 
sanguine  as  to  its  success.     And  now,  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 

**  It  was  rather  earlier  than  the  time  appointed  when  I  readied 
the  Yew  Tree,  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  found  everything  in  the 
most  outrageous  confusion  ;  children,  dogs,  nursemaids,  aud  a 
parrot,  all  screaming  and  romping  together.  Not  a  chair  or  iihU 
was  free  from  litter,  not  one  of  all  the  party  in  a  presentable  shape. 
Something  shocked,  I  suppose,  by  the  aspect  of  matters  and  Uie 
opinion  which  a  stranger  would  be  likely  to  form  of  the  establisli- 
ment,  the  servant  who  opened  the  hall-door  went  before  me,  crying, 
'Hush,  hush  1'  But  the  trickling  of  a  rivulet  would  stand  as  fair  a 
chance  of  being  heard  amid  the  roar  of  Niagara,  as  that  girl's  voice 
did  of  piercing  the  clamour  .ngainst  which  she  protested ;  and  it  was 
not  until  she  administered  'a  good  shaking/  as  she  called  it,  to  the 
most  riotous  of  my  pupils,  that  her  presence  and  mine  was  detected. 
Provoked  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  instant  dismay 
and  silence  which  succeeded  the  discovery,  nor  the  looks,  half- 
terror,  half-defiance,  w^hich  the  childrci^irectcd  to  me,  while  the 
nurses,  pushing,  quarrelling,  and  busmng,  speedily  commenced 
clearing  away  and  putting  things  a  little  in  order. 

"My  involuntary  laugh  re-assured  the  children,  who,  finding  that 
I  was  not  going  to  scold,  soon  began  to  laugh  too,  and  approach 
nearer  and  nearer,  until,  both  talking  at  once,  I  learned  that  SiLsan's 
sisters  had  come  to  see  her,  that :  he  had  brought  them  in  to  have 
a  good  game,  that  mamma  was  out>  but  would  be  so  angry  if  she 
knew,  and  that  the  big  white  dog  was  Georgy's,  and  the  parrot 
Addy's  ;  all  which  information  I  received  patiently,  and  as  fiir  as  I 
could,  gratefully. 

*' Presently,  however,  and  before  order  could  be  restored,  a  tremen- 
dous peal  at  the  great  door-bell  startled  us  all,  and  then  came  one 
general  cry  of,  'It's  mamma,  it's  missis.' 

*' Perhaps,  as  you  know  something  of  Mrs.  Warrenne,  and  the  style 
,  of  her  household,  you  may  imagine  the  increased  uproar  and  out- 
cry which  this  announcement  caused.  As  for  me,  I  stood  utterly 
bewildered  and  deafened,  and  my  discomfort  was  not  removed  when 
the  door  was  thrown  widely  open,  and  the  lady  herself,  followed  by 
a  visitor,  sailed  in. 

*'  Whether  she  had  been  annoyed  by  anytlung  before,  or  whether 
my  sudden  introduction  into  such  a  scene  of  riot  mortified  iiery  of 
eourso  I  cannot  guess  ;  but  with  so  little  notice  of  me  as  almost 
amounted  to  none  at  all,  she  commenced  scolding  the  servants  vehe« 
mently,  giving  first  one  and  then  another  warning  to  leave,  in  whole- 
sale fiishion,  upbraiding  the  children  for  being  the  very  worst  and 
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moet  nninaiukge^le  creatures  ia  the  world,  and  pitying  herself  for 
the  constant  wear  and  tear  of  spirits  she  was  condemned  to  undergo ; 
concluding  by  turning  angrily  to  me,  and  saying,  that,  having  desired 
me  to  be  in  attendance  at  half-past  eleven  o*  clock,  she  would  thank 
me  to  keep  my  time  for  the  fature,  as  she  could  not  suffer  her 
domestic  arrangements  to  be  thrown  into  disorder  at  the  caprice  of 
any  one. 

*'  'My  parlour-maid  tells  me  that  you  have  been  in  the  house  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  already.  Miss  Yyvian ;  an  unpunctuality  which 
I  must  request  you  to  understand  I  cannot  allow  to  be  repeated.  I 
can  make  some  allowances  for  your  natural  anxiety  to  lie.  here,  but 
it  is  due  to  myself  not  to  permit  my  indulgence  to  extend  beyond  a 
certain  point ;  therefore  it  is  better  you  should  clearly  comprehend 
that  from  henceforth  your  services  will  not  be  required—unless 
especially  desired  by  myself — either  after  or  before  the  hours  I 
engaged  you  for.*  , 

''Oh,  how  these  words  sent  the  blood  to  my  cheeks,  and  the  passion 
to  my  lips.  I  felt  reddening  all  over.  A  moment  more,  one  other 
word,  and  I  should  have  thrown  up  my  engagement^fitj/j9/ac£  — 
lor  ever ;  but  the  visitor, 'seeing,  I  suppose,  that  her  sweet  hostess  was 
going  rather  too  £91*,  and  moreover  being  probably  .touched  with 
0ome  kind  of  shame  for  her,  interposed  with  a  remark  which  d/ew 
off  Mrs,  Warrenne^s  attention,  and  gave  me  time  to  think.  Mean- 
while the  servants,  taking  advantage  of  the  diversion  injtheir  favour^ 
left  the  room,  and  the  children,  looking  as  rough  as  Shetland  ponies, 
and  as  puxzled  between  the  contending  authorities  as  'possible, 
stood  by. 

"They  were  evidently  pondering  upon  the  scene  which  had  just 
passed,  and  settling  in  their  own  minds  the  position  I  was  to  take  ; 
debating  how  far  it  would  he  safe  to  defy  my  authority,  awlwhetlior, 
judging  from  my  countenance,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  oliey  me, 
and  take  the  chance  of  my  turning  out  not  quite  bu  cp.]«ricious  sm 
Susan,  or  so  indifferent  as  mamma. 

**.How  tlie  question  would  have  been  decided,  I  cannot  tell ;  f»T, 
partly  restored  to  good  humour  by  the  conversation  of  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Warrenne  went  out  of  the  room,  saying  to  me  :  -  - 

**  Ton  may  get  the  children*s  books  out,  and  by  the  time  you 
have  arranged  them  I  shall  return  ;  I  wish  Mrs.  Ilowaid  to  give  me 
her  opinion  of  your  teaching.* 

"  Now  this  was  goiug  beyond  even  my  endurance,  newly  strength- 
ened as  it  had  been,  and  the  passionate  and  indignant  reply  it  had 
cost  me  so  much  to  control,  was  i^ain  bursting  from  my  lips, 
when  the  door  closed  noisily^  and  my  tormentor  was  gone. 

"For  a  moment  I  stood  trying  with  might  and  main  to  resist  the 
Tiolent  inclination  which  prompted  me  to  march  out  of  the  house 
at  once  and  for  ever,  and  the  impulse  would  most  certainly  have 
conquered,  but  for  one  of  those  little  accidents  which  seem  to  come 
so  often,  as  if  Qon-sent,  between  ourselves  and  ruin.  Obstructing 
my  way  to  the  door  was  ^heap  of  toys,  and  one  with  broken  wires 
being  entangled  in  my  dress,  I  stooped  to  extricate  myself,  and 
while  doing  so,  was  alarmed  l)y  a  shrill  scream  of  pain. 

''On looking  up,  I  found  that  the  cry  proceeded  from  a  pretty  little 
girl  who  had  come  in  through  the  open  French  window  from  the 
garden,  and  holding  her  hand  towards  us,  was  weeping  bitterly. 
To  throw  the  plaything  down  and  run  to  the  child„was  of  course 
my  first  impulse,  when  I  discovered  that  the  cause  of  her  suffering 
arose  from  the  sting  of  a  wasp,  which,  buried  in  a  plum,,  she  had  in- 
advertently seised  and  crushed  in  her  hand.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  or  delay,  to  inquire  my  patroness's  pleasure,  I  despatched 
the  frightened  nurse  for  the  necessary  agents  of  relief,  and  taking 
the  child  in  my  arms,  soothed  and  comforted  her  as  well  as  I  could, 
until  the  blue-bag  and  honey  arrived.  Very  fortunately,  both  were 
quickly  procured,  and  soon  afforded  ease,  while  I,  intent  upon  the  oc- 
cupation, entirely  forgot  my  irritation,  and  the  impertinence  which 
had  so  exasperated  me. 

"  At  last  I  was  recalled  to  a  remembrance  of  both,  by  the  servant 
saying, 

"  'Please  to  let  me  do  Miss  Lizzie*s  hand  now,  while  you  get  ready 
for  the  lessons,  or  missis  will  come  back  before  you  have  taken  your 
things  off,  and  then  she'll  be  so  cross.' 

* '  With  a  sort  of  impulse — ^I  am  sure  it  was  not  by  the  exertion  of  a 
deliberate  will — ^I  rose  and  took  off  my  lonnet  and  mantle,  and  draw- 
Vm  a  diair  to  th^  table,  sat  down,  placing  one  of  my  pupils  on  ^ach 


side.  I  do  not  know  how  I  felt ;  I  had  always  expected  io  &ad 
myself,  upon  my  first  essay,  perfectly  bewildered  and  at  a  loss  \»hi 
to  do,  and  how  to  manage ;  but  now  I  forgot  everythinv^  ezeqA 
that  I  seemed  in  a  maze,  knowing  and  feeling  nothing  distinctly. 
^  **I  suppose  I  got  on  pretty  well,  for  the  childrai  werev^ 
attentive,  and  I  heard  myself  asking  and  answering  qaesdiioi, 
although,  now,  I  know  no  more  what  they  were  about,  than  if  they 
had  been  spoken  in  childhood,  and  fifty  years  had  gone  between.  I 
was  quite  :quiet  and  quite  calm  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  if  an  ^itL- 
quake  had  opened  the  ground  at  my  feet,  and  swaikiwed  up  tU 
.table  from  before  me,  .1  should  not  have  felt  any  surprise  or  slam ; 
the  one  surprise  of  finding  myself  there  at  all,  extinguished  erery 
other.  In  this  dreamy  way  things  went  on  for  a  while,  ntil  Mrs. 
Warrenne  and  her  friend  came  in. 

"  Then  we  all  grew  re9tless  and  uncomfortable,  the  trance  begai 
to  pass  away,  stnd  -'^J^hedly  conscious  and  alive  to  enry- 

thing — ^the  childi  i         my  «  ••  o    V<^ -r^f«»rtv  and  Hkm 

mamma's  iilterfer 

"Of  all  these,  .      -  •>'  .      *'  •:  -  x^^    .:.     • 

■  and  play  the  lear.  •■*  .  ' -i'^         ^    '  '*-: 

I  might,  frame  my  questions  ho«.  1  -  '       - 

thing  to  say  ;  and  set  me  right  so  continually,  iu^m.  w. 
'first  I  was  sadly  dispoped  to  laugh,  at  hist,  seeing  the  bad  imprsEivii 
it  made  upon  the  children,  I  bepame  once  more  thoroughly  provoked. 
while  Mrs.  Warrenne,  fancying  that  she  had  silenced,  and  strudkoK 
dumb  with  admiration,  grew  quite  facetious  and  condeaceiM^^ 
encouraging  me  by  expressing  a  patronising  hope  that  afler  a  tiae 
I  should  get  on  very  .well,  and  promising  before  the  ckUdnsi  a 
show  me  every  indulgence  and  forbearance. 

*  •  Now  only  fancy,  Mrs.  Norman,  if  you  can,  any  woman  one  de::wf 
removed  from  an  absolute  simpleton,  speaking  in  thi2»  way  t^ki 
'  children's  instructress  hefcre  them, 

"Well,  at  last  the  lessons  were  over,  and  my  nusiress  having  tcJkri 
herself  into  good  humour,  absolutely  gave  me  permission  U>  partik<> 
of  the  bread-and-checso  luncheon  which  wai  brought  in  f  tr  tk 
children,  and  afterwards  to  walk  round  the  garden  with  nnree,  ud 
•  see — she  did  not  say  gather-^  ihc  fruit.  I  have  an  idea  that  ebe 
was  about  to  add  a  caution  against  taking  the  peaches  or  grapes, 
for  she  certiuoly  commenced  some  speech  which  had  a  niarrtll<«9 
tendency  that  way  ;  but  I  felt  my  eyes  lighten  as  I  rose  from  my 
.  chair,  and  without  speaking  tied  on  my  bonnet ;  and  that^  I  suppose^ 
deterred  her  from  proceeding. 

".With  the  fewest  possible  words  and  moat  distant  fiirewell  which 
indignation  could  frame,  I  took  my  leave,  not  trusting  myself  to 
notice  her  hospitality  even  by  declining.it;  although  I  do  firmly 
believe,  so  strange  is  her  social  obliquity,  that  in  asking  me  t)  limch 
she  fancied  she  was  behaving  in  the  most  admirable  and  amis>ie 
manner  possible,  and  displaying  the  greatest  aBU>unt  of  gfsnermtr. 
But  the  annoyances  of  the  morning  were  not  over  ;  for  while  Rearcl- 
ing  in  the  hall  for  my  parasol,  which  h^  been  removed  fKim  tht 
stand  upon  which  I  lutd  hung  it,  I  enoounterecl  Mr.  Warrenne,  whose 
rude  stare  and  officious  assistance  were  even  ntore  intolerable  ihaa. 
his  wife's  patronising  impertinences.  To  her,  too,  they  8eenie>i  u 
objectionable  as  to  me  ;  for  when,  fuUowiflg  roe  with  her  friend,  she 
passed  through  the  hall  and  observed  her  husband^s  manner,  she 
interposed  with  a  haughty  inquiry  as  to  what  I  was  waiting  ^^r, 
giving  him  at  the  same  time  the  very  unneoeffiary  information  thst 
I  was  (mly  the  new  nursety  governed. 

"To  do  the  man  juRtice»  however,  this  intelligence,  so  perfectly 
conclusive  in  his  lady-wife's  opinion,  of  niy.  want  of  title  to  taj 
attention  whatever,  made  no  diffeieiioe  in  his  avility,  rath^ 
increasing  it  than  otiierwise,  as  with  a  laugh  he  ezdaiBiied — 

"  'Oh,  Georgy  and  Addy*s  governess  !  'Ab,;w^l,  ^umll  U 
something  worth  going  for  into  the  nursery  then ;  M,  Maaselle,  it  1 
fiad  you  your  lost  property  now,  you  must  pay  me  the  debt  Ij 
giving  me  a  lesson  with  the  children  to-morrow.* 

"'Nonsense,  my  dear,'  replied  Mrs.  Warrenne  lofuly;  *▼<« 
know  that  I  allow  no  one  to  be  present  during  the  hours  c^  stady.' 

"  'Except  yourself,*  interrupted  the  gentleman,  with  a  disagrK- 
able  laugh. 

"'And  if  Miss  Vyvian  has  lost  anything,  the  proper  persntJ 
apply  to  is  the  servant,  whose  duty  Jt  is  to  attend  to  the  bd 
Luncheon  Ib  waiting  for  Uji.*'' 
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%  throagh  B  gallery  of  (he  Dotoh  muten,  the  landacapei 
be  leeogniMd  tX  a  glance.  Anpng  theM  piotnrei 
of  viUigei,  and  of  marine  and  cantl  Moery,  under  the  otdd,  gnj 
aky  of  the  North,  those  of  thia  maater  may  be  diatiDgnUhed  bj  the 
poetic  character  with  which  hU  genina  haa  in*e«ted  them — the 
tmthfiUneai  of  hia  fcdi^e,  the  brigbtnaaaaf  hia  akjea,  and  the  light- 
neaa  of  hbi  clnodj,  whieh  aeem  to  be  really  floa^g  thmngh  the 
AtmnnjAere.     While  Ererdingen,  Rnyadael,  laue  OiMtt,  Hobbema, 


and  Tan  Goyen,  arc  sparing  uf  tlieir  light,  and  paint  thdr  dark 
pinei  and  oalu  agunat  a  aombre  and  gloDm-ini|>iring  aky,  ntoh  aa 
characterijMa  the  cold  regions  of  the  Korth,  Bergbem  hu  atriren 
tn  make  hia  gnj  tints  more  irarni  and  his  bright  onea  more  vivid. 
A  HOmbre  iky  did  not  accord  with  the  gaiety  of  his  diaposition  ;  the 
Mcnei)  of  wildosn  and  gloom,  vhich  had  mch  an  attraction  tor  the 
niaUncholy  natnre  of  hta  friend  and  aaaociate,  Rnyiidael,  bad  no 
elutrm  for  one  of  ao  cheerful  a  tempenunent  at  Bergbem.  Hdan- 
Voi.  IV.-Ko.  XXIV,- 


eholy  «afi  niknown  tn  him,  and  he  has  imbned  hie  laadoMpea  with 
the  joyonmeaa  and  warmth  of  hia  own  natnre. 

Pew painten  have  had  more maatcni than Beri^ien.  BereoeiTed 
hia  fint  lenone  in  the  art  from  hia  father,  an  artiat  of  mediocre 
ability,  who  chiefly  pHinted  fish,  fhiit,  direr  Taaea,  and  rimilar 
ohjecti  of  stiU  life.  This  was  a  poor  aohool  for  an  artiat  of  snch 
intelligence  and  genina ;  bnt  ha  acquired  under  his  fltther  only  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  art.  The  rariona  masters  under  whom  he 
afterwardB  stndied  perfected  his  knowledge  of  painting  and  derelc^isd 
his  talent.  Prom  Tan  Ooyen  he  learnt  to  p^t  marine  aeenoy ; 
Peter  Qnjbber,'a  good  painter  of  histoty  and  parttaita,  tanght  him 
how  to'gronp  his  flgnrea  and  give  expresuon  to  thnr  conntenaneee  ; 
nnder  Hich'olae  Uoyaart  and  John  Wils  he  acquired  proAeieney  in 
laadacape  punting ;  and  the  example  of  John  Baptist  Weeniu, 
his  ancle,  iasinred  him  with  tlie  taate  for  puntjng  the  atiipa  and 
boata,  the  merchandise,  and  the  Orimtal  Sgnres  that  are  ahown  in 
hia  views  of  eeaporta. 

With  regard  to  the  right  name  of  this  ar^t,  the  opinions  ot 
authors  who  have  treated  of  art  are  much  divided.  Descamps  aaya 
that  die  fiunily  name  «aa  Tan  Haarlem,  bnt  the  assertions  of  this 
writer  are  litUs  to  be  depended  upon.  The  Chevalier  Earel  deltoor 
gives  the  same  name,  however,  and  relate*  the  dreumetaao*  from 
which  he  reedved  the  name  of  Bergbem,  by  whieh  he  is  eommonly 
known.  Daring  UiB  time  he  studied  nnder  Van  Goyan,  hia  bther, 
irritated  by  some  juTenile  indisereliDn,  purened  him  into  the  house  of 
hia  master,  with  the  pnrpoae  of  chaatinng  him ;  Van  Gojen,  par- 
ceiring  bis  bther's  pnrpoae,  and  bdng  dtaiiuua  of  sereening  his 
&vonrite  pnpil,  called  out  to  Us  other  scholars,  ' '  Sertf  Aem  .'  btrg 
ktn!"  vhiob  signifies  "Hids  him  I  hide  him  )"  This  is,  aoeording 
to  the  QievaUer,  the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  he  waa  alter- 
wards  known.  Stanley,  in  hia  additions  to  Bryan,  says  that  the 
fiunily  name  was  Claaa  or  Klaas,  and  that  his  &thw  waa  called 
Peter  Claas  Van  Haarlem,  probably  to  diattngulih  him  fran  another 
painter  of  the  sams  name. 

Bom  at  Haarlem,  in  lfl2i,  Berghem  had  for  oontemporaries  the 
most  eminent  landsaape-pwnteni  of  Holland— Bnysdoel,  Both, 
BTerdingen,  Woavermani,  and  Weeoini.     He  Ured  on  terms  of 
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intimate  frienilsliip  with  all  of  thf  tc,  and  married  the  daughter  ot 
Weeninx,  but  without  adding  thereby  to  his  happiness.  His  wife 
was  imperious  in  her  manners,  avaricious  and  niggardly  in  her  dis- 
position ;  and  the  artistes  character  was  so  different,  that  harmony 
was  impowible  between  them.  Berghem  passed  his  time  before  his 
easel,  or  in  the  society  of  his  friends.  Pastoral  subjects  were  those 
which  he  most  frequently  painted^  because  they  harmonised  with 
the  tendency  of  his  genius  to  the  ideal  and  the  poetic.  Some  of  his 
pictures  represent  shepherdesses  with  their  flocks  reposing  amoQg 
ruins,  or  wading  through  shallow  streams,  or  dancing  to  the  muslo 
of  the  flute ;  in  others  he  painted  travellers  in  some  wild  country, 
struggling  with  dangers,  or  alighting  at  houi^cs  of  entertainment  i 
occasionally,  too,  his  figures  are  taken  trom  the  higher  kin4  of 
poetry,  or  from  scenes  in  the  Old  Testament.  As  a  rulei  his 
paintings  are  composed  of  forms  derived  from  southern  nature,  and 
are  rarely  based  upon  the  scenery  of  his  own  country ;  in  all  of 
them,  however,  these  forms  are  treated  in  that  ideal  and  brilliant 
style  which  we  have  described ;  the  eye  rejoices  in  the  harmony  of 
his  lights,  and  in  the  richness  and  power  of  his  pencil;  yet  his 
compositions  seldom  possess  the  freedom  and  simplicity  which 
might  be  desired  in  such  scenes :  we  are  frequently  sensible  that 
the  artist  has  designedly  contrasted  the  pastoral  feeling  of  his 
scenery  with  the  prosaic  circumstances  of  ordinary  life. 

Less  natural  than  Paul  Potter,  he  is  more  spiritual,  more  varied, 
and  more  rich.  He  has  imbue<l  ccmmon  objects  with  the  poetry 
which  he  felt  in  his  soul,  and  yet  painted  them  with  a  truthfulness 
to  nature  which  has  seldom  been  surjiassed.  His  animals — oxen, 
asses,  sheep,  goats,  dogs — are  painted  with  remarkable  fidelity. 
He  had  a  clearness  and  strength  of  judgment  which,  combined  with 
his  appreciation  of  the  poetic  in  nature,  led  to  a  judicious  selection 
of  subjects;  and  he  possessed  remarkable  power  and  ease  in 
expressing  the  ideas  which  he  wished  to  transfer  to  the  canvas. 
His  manner  of  painting  was  easy  and  rapid,  and  he  gave  to  all  his 
works  as  much  of  beauty  and  gracefulness  as  the  subject  would 
admit.  Elegance  of  composition,  correctness  of  design  and  per- 
spective, just  gradation  of  distances,  brilliancy  and  harmony  of 
oolour,  nice  distribution  of  the  lights,  are  the  charafteristics  by 
which  the  works  of  this  master  may  be  recognised.  Though  he 
painted  with  such  ease  and  rapidity,  every  part  of  his  pictures  is  so 
well  done  that  it  is  di^oult  to  say  in  which  of  the  details  he  chiefly 
excelleil.  The  truth  and  beauty  of  his  foliage,  each  tree  having 
that  which  ia  proper  to  it,  and  of  the  clouds  that  seem  to  move 
slowly  across  his  bright  skies,  have  never  been  excelled. 

If  the  word  picturesque  had  not  previously  existed,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  have  invented  it  to  characterise  the  genius*  of 
Berghem.  There  is  not  a  picture  of  this  master,  heroic  or  familiar, 
which  does  not  charm  the  eye  by  an  agreeable  disproportion,  more 
pleasing  in  a  landscape  than  perfect  symmetry.  Berghem  avoided 
with  oare,  perhaps  only  with  the  instinct  of  his  genius,  the  parallel 
figUFM,  the  oontinnation  of  the  same  Tree,  the  equal  contours, 
which  are  seen  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  older  painters.  For 
example,  if  a  drove  of  oxen  are  crossing  a  river,  as  in  the  charming 
little  "Ford"  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  their  uniformity  ii) 
broken.by  a  herdsman  astride  on  one  of  them,  and  by  the  capricious 
course  which  two  or  three  have  taken  towards  the  other  bank.  The 
smaller  compositions  of  Berghem,  those  which  his  brush  or  his 
etching'point  dashed  off  in  a  moment  of  happy  inspiration,  bear  the 
impression  of  an  exquisite  sense'of  the  picturesque.  When  he  would 
express  the  heat  of  the  sun^mer  sun,  the  cattle  are  stretched  upon 
the  grass,  but  the  monotony  of  the  horizontal  lines  presented  by 
their  crouched  forms  is  interrupted  by  an  ass,  standing  up  and 
erecting  his  ears.  In  colouring,  too,  he  always  kept  in  view  the 
effect  to  be  produced ;  thus,  in  a  drove  or  group  of  cattle,  he 
opposed  the  black-and-white  sides  of  one  to  the  fawn-ooloured  coat 
of  a  neighbouring  animal,  or  to  the  lighter-coloured  wool  of  a  sheep. 
It  was  not  without  reason  that  Berghem  manifested  so  marked  a 
predilection  for  the  oak  in  his  landscapes.  '*The  bark  of  the  oak," 
Ra3r8  M.  Lecarpentier,  on  the  subject  of  this  painter,  in  his  '^Essai 
sur  le  Faysage,"  is  rough  to  the  sight ;  it  is  dark  gray,  wine-coloured, 
or  brown,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted. 
Its  surface  is  furrowed  in  the  form  of  interlaced  cords,  which  pves 
it  a-  rough  and  hard  character.  Very  often  a  hoary  appearance 
relieves  the  sad  colour  of  the  bark,  and  is  sometimes  extended  over 


the  outstretched  branches,  which,  little  resembling  those  oT  otV^r 
trees,  are  nearly  always  fancifully  twisted  and  distorted.** 

In  the  management  of  light  and  shade,  the  delicate  prnidatV« 
of  aerial  perspective,  and  the  treatment  of  water,  Berghem  vit, 
eminently  happy.  His  masses  of  rocks  and  trees  are  skilfuUj  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  scenic  effect,  in  the  production  of  which  U 
never  foils,  The  grouping  of  his  cattle,  the  contrast  of  their  oolonrs, 
the  manner  in  which  the  lights  are  made  to  fiill  on  them,  hare  sU 
the  iame  ol\ject.  His  water  has  the  transparency  which  is  bo  bird 
tn  ;.  t;.l:i  ill  painting,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  waving  tre^f 
and  the  passing  clouds  are  reflected  on  its  surface  has  a  degree  of 
reality  which  nearly  approaches  that  of  nature. 

That  this  eminent  landscape-painter  visited  Italy  in  hit  youth, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  though  Descamps  claims  for  him  the 
merit  of  never  •  i  \  .  .  ^  '^'^^  out  of  Holland,  ^t  is  scarcely  coneeir- 
able  thfti  Be?  *     •  "  '»nly  the  level  meatlows,  lo» 

sand-hills,  flat  i-..-;   :.••-•.  r**  ^  is  native  country, 

could  have  pa'  -.  .  ♦  ♦•    <  "^*I    '^-^'rhU 

imagination  a*.  T.ui  ^,  -  -••  »  ..;*'•*'•* 
Where  could  he  have  tou^-.'  li  >  ■ »."!  -  » :.»  .  '  * 
imposing  ruins,  the  blue  mountain.^,  .  hx-      i 

his  pictures  ?  Instead  of  the  sand-hills  of  the  en* ^ 
which  giro  such  a  dreary  aspect  to  the  landscapes  of  >^>u.^ 
Berghem  borders  his  seas  with  green  terraces  ;  and  his  dear  dUti 
and  pellucid  waters  have  more  of  Italy  in  them  than  of  the  more 
northern  clime  of  his  birth.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  his  ''  An- 
cient Harbonr  pf  Genoa,"  his  *'  View  of  the  Coast  of  Nice,*'  and  hU 
**  Gulf  of  Tarento,"  were  painted  from  engravings,  or  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  travellers.  Those  bright  skies  and  sun-dyed  cloodi 
must  have  been  seen  before  the  artist  could  have  represented  them 
with  such  marvellous  truthfulness.  Under  the  title  of  "The 
Labours  of  the  Sheepfold,"  who  would  expect  more  than  LnmVle 
cottnges  and  a  wild  country  ?  Beiighem  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  loftj 
promontory,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  pillars  of  a  dxxmlar  temple, 
dedicated  to  Venus,  surmounted  by  mutilated  statues ;  under  tlie 
ruined  peristyle  some  figures  promenade,  while  the  wild  rustics  pur- 
sue their  pastoral  labours  in  the  foreground.  The  colouring  U 
warm,  and  a  bright  light  is  diffused  over  the  picture.  It  has  all 
the  ehivracteristias  of  Bei^hem's  style,  its  poetry,  its  brilliance, 
and  its  warmth. 

In  the  grand  style,  Berghem  did  not  attain  pre-eminence  in  his 
figures.  One  day,  he  wished  to  paint  the  '^Rape  of  Europa/' 
But  the  lady  had  more  the  air  of  a  Dutch  £urmer*s  wife,  than  of  a 
nymph  wh(»n  Jupiter  had  thought  worthy  of  his  lore.  The  boikin 
in  vain  replaced  the  shoe ;  the  drapery,  raised  by  the  wind,  shcved 
the  familiar  bodice  of  a  Zealand  village  girL  This  is  only  anotler 
instance  of  the  difficulty  of  achieving  distinction  in  two  separate 
branches  of  the  art.  It  has  happened  that  historical  painters  of 
the  highest  eminence  have  produced  landscapes  of  the  first  order  d 
excellence,  as  Annibale  Caracci,  Bomenichino,  Rubens,  and  Nichohu 
Foussin  did;  but  to  arrive  at  eminence  in  historical  pain^se,  & 
considerable  degree  of  ability  in  both  landscape  and  portrait  painting 
is  necessary,  and  thus  the  fact  is  accounted  for.  Bat  for  an  artist 
possessing  an  admirable  genius  for  landscape  painting  to  obtaia 
equal  renown  as  a  painter  of  history  is  a  very  different  matter,  and 
Berghem  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

There  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  human  soul  a  sentiment,  vhi<:b 
certain  aspects  of  nature  have  the  power  of  evoking  frt>m  the  depths 
in  which  it  dwells  ;  it  is  melancholy.     Under  the  son  of  Italy,  !>t 
example,  this  sentiment  is  never  developed,  and  we  find  no  traoe  of 
it  in  the  great  masters   of  that    country.      The   landecapei  <i 
Salvator  Boaa  are  frightfully  rude  and  savage,  conveying  the  idea  of 
wildness  and  desolation ;  but  they  are  never  melancholy.     ThoK  of 
Claude  Lorraine  have  the  sunniness  which  belongs  to  the  land  C'f 
the  artist,  and,  however  various  in  their  subjects  and  the  ao-ial 
gradations  of  their  tints,  have,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  has  remarked, 
**  something  almost  cloying  in  its  perpetual  and  delicious  lieacty. 
'  breathing  on  earth  the  air  of  Paradise.'  "     Melancholy  is  the  fruit 
of  the  North — of  lead-coloured  skies,  and  fogs  and  mists  which  *1* 
gun  does  not  penetrate.     Though  no  painter  of  the  northern  fcIk  <i< 
has  expressed  this  feeling  so  largely  as  Huysdael,   the  wtrb  * 
most  of  them  bear  traces  of  (he  influences  of  those  sombre  ^k^£. 
The  exceptions  are  those  who  tri^velled  and  resided  some  tiuv  i: 
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Italy ;  as  Betghem,  Karel  Dujardln,  and  John  Both.  The  soul  of 
Berghem  was  never  agitated  by  thode  ph)fotind  reveries  into  which 
we  are  plunged  by  gazing  cm  the  dark  groves  of  Hobbema,  the 
mshing  floods  of  Rnysdael,  or  the  wild  ^rrents  and  sombre  pines  of 
Ererdingen.  Even  the  season  of  darkness  and  sleep  is  invested  in 
his  pictures  with  an  air  of  gaiety  and  cheerfulness.  Under  light 
fleecy  clouds,  which  half  hide  the  moon^  whose  beams  silver  and 
enliven  their  edges,  travellers  jottrney  through  a  woody  counti*y,  or 
cattle,  ruminate  and  rest.  Or  it  is  a  coast  scene  which  is  thu^ 
partially  illuihined,  and  two  peasants  have  kl^idled  a  fire  of  fcrttsh- 
yrood  to  catch  crabs  or  lobsters  by  its  light.  Sometimes  the  inoott 
shined  feebly;  and  while  the  summits  of  the  distaht  mountains 
reflect  its  pale  light,  the  red  glare  of  a  fire  in  the  forA'-r  und  or  the 
middle  distance  is  thrown  upon  the  w»»*-  •    >r  mattih. 

This  contrast  of  two  light<«  "-  "  *,  -    t:.  s,  is  seen 

in  several  of  t1»'^  »  .  •«  ^e  of  the 

n*'-'     '     i.j  <-'  s  .  .»  .^' :•!'■.  ..Utofthe 

*  'T'  y^\\.      •••*'    '  ^'    .:.  '  •  j.r,<uud.     In  one  of 

•    -1  di's  va  w^'      H.  ./li  .!•   .     ,  .*^oiicd  these  double  effects  of 
V'      ■  '*'  .^u  advance  on  horseback  from  &  mass  of 
^vAt  Dy  the  moonbeams,  while  the  light  of  a  torch  is 
•xirown  upon  an  ass  loaded  with  panier8»  and  a  dog  playing  with 
his  shadow.     Here  we  have  the  deep  tranquillity  of  Elsheimer, 
united  with  the  agreeable  lightness  of  Van  Lair. 

Berghem  has  displayed  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind  in  the  vigorously 
painted  picture,  so  full  of  beautiful  effects,  which  one  of  the  brothers 
Wischer  has  engraved  under  the  name  of  ** Night."  Other  painters, 
in  representing  the  season  of  repcse,  have  displayed  the  sleep  of 
nature.  Their  moonlit  lakes  and  rivers,  half-shaded  by  trees — their 
hnmble  cottages  by  the  side  of  sedgy  streams,  just  touched  by  the 
beams  of  the  orb  of  night — convey  the  idea  of  solitude  and  profound 
stillness.  Of  this  character  are  some  of  the  landscapes  of  Van  der 
Neer,  which  represent  a  lonely  canal,  whose  tranquil  surface  reflects 
the  light  of  the  moon ;  or  a  city  in  repose,  steeped  in  the  quiet  moon- 
ight.  Berghem,  on  the  6)ntrary,  has  given  animation  to  his  pic- 
ture of  night,  and  diffused  over  it  an  air  of  giuety;  a  belated 
herdsman  plays  cheerfully  on  his  pipe  of  reeds,  and  awakens  the 
echoes  of  the  rocks,  and  cattle  and  horses  give  the  scene  the  life  and 
animation  which  is  wanting  in  the  still  moonlight  of  Van  der  Keer. 

The  pictures  which  Berghem  produced  in  the  early  part  of  his  life 
have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  his  master  Weeninx,  but  are 
touched  with  more  delicacy.  Most  of  these  represent  seaports  and 
embarkations.  His  later  manner — that  which  tiiay  moire  properly 
be  called  his  own — ^was  different  and  more  interesting )  it  is  to  this 
period  that  those  delightful  landscapes  belong,  which  present  us 
with  classical  ruins  and  charming  groups  of  figures  and  cattle« 
The  landscapes  which  he  painted  in  this  manner  are  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  painter  of  the  Dutch  school,  except,  perhaps,  those 
of  his  contemporary,  John  Both,  between  whom  and  Berghem  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  certain  degree  of  rivalry,  which  did  not  inter- 
rupt the  friendship  in  which  they  lived. 

Concerning  this  rivalry,  it  is  related  that  M .  Vanderhulk,  the 
burgomaster  of  Port,  who  was  a  munificent  patron  of  the  arts, 
engaged  Berghem  and  Both  to  paint  each  a  picture,  for  which  he 
gave  them  a  liberal  remuneration,  and  stipulated  at  the  same  time 
to  award  a  handsome  premium  to  the  artist  whose  picture  should 
seem  to  him  the  most  worthy  of  it.  Animated  by  a  spirit  of  friendly 
emulation,  both  the  great  painters  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost. 
Berghem  produced  a  picture  of  great  beauty,  representing  a  grand 
mountainous  landscape,  with  a  great  many  figures,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats,  drawn  in  his  best  manner  and  beautifully  coloured.  His 
rival  painted  a  charming  Italian  scene,  glowing  under  the  clear, 
>varm  sky  of  that  sunny  land,  and  painted  with  that  brightness  for 
which  he  was  so  distinguished.  Berghem  had  produced  a  master* 
piece,  and  the  effort  of  Both  was  no  less  successful.  When  the  two 
artists  submitted  their  works  to  their  patron,  he  pronounced  his 
judgment  upon  them  in  terms  as  honourable  to  himself  as  they 
were  creditable  to  the  talents  of  the  artists.  After  an  attentive 
examination  of  both  pictures,  and  praising  them  iu  terms  of  the 
warmest  admiration,  he  assured  the  two  painters  that  the  display 
of  talent  on  both  sides  was  so  equal  as  to  deprive  him  of  the 
possibility  of  preference,  without  being  unduly  partial ;  and  that,  as 
they  had  both  ^idiibited  a  degree  of  emin^co  which  he  regard^  as 


the  perfection  of  the  art,  they  were  both  entitled  to  the  iireiiiium, 
the  reward  of  genius. 

In  the  retirement  of  the  ch&teau  of  Bcntheim,  this  eminent 
painter  lived  peacefully  and  happily,  for  the  natural  gaiety  of  his 
disposition  and  a  philosophic  equanimity  of  temper  enabled  him  to 
triumph  over  the  ills  of  life,  from  which  the  happiest  are  not  entirely 
exempt.  Prom  the  windows  of  his  studio  he  had  an  extensive 
view  of  the  green  meadows  in  the  midst  of  which  the  ch&teau  was 
situated,  which  afforded  him,  without  quitting  his  studio,  abundant 
Opportunitie :  of  sketching  the  groups  of  cattle  which  he  has  intro- 
duced into  so  many  of  liis  charming  landscapes,  as  they  lay  down 
on  the  level  greensward,  stood  in  the  shade  of  the  spreading  oaks, 
or  drank  at  the  stream  that  sparkled  in  the  sunlight. 

His  pictures  were  in  such  demand  that  he  was  usually  paid  for 
them  before  he  commenced  painting  ;  and  though  he  was  so  indus- 
trious that  very  often,  in  the  summer  season,  he  was  before  his  e^sel 
frofai  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  sunset,  his  pictures  are 
seldom  to  be  met  with,  and  always  command  high  prices.  His 
wife,  whose  avarice  we  have  noticed,  knowing  his  passion  for  old 
prints,  would  not  allow  him  to  retain  the  money  hfe  deceived  for  his 
pictures,  and  aware  of  the  facility  with  which  he  painted,  whether 
the  subject  were  a  woodland  scene,  a  marine  view]  the  passage  of 
a  ford,  a  seaport,  or  a  skirmish  of  cavalry,  she  allowed  him  not  an 
instant  of  undisturbed  relaxation.  Seated  in  a  chamber  adjoining 
his  studio,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  striking  against  the  wall  to  urge 
this  most  industrious  and  prolific  of.  artists  to  renewed  exertions. 
Tranquil  and  resigned,  Berghem  laboured  on,  smging  cheerfully 
at  his  easel  the  long  day  through  ;  and  often  when  his  wife  thought 
he  was  sleeping,  he  was  doubtless  occupied  in  observing  the  changing 
forms  of  the  clouds,  as  they  floated  over  the  verdant  meadows 
outspread  before  him,  and  thd  varied  effects  of  light  and  shade 
which  they  produced  in  tho  landBcape,  as  they  intercepted  in  their 
course  the  beams  of  the  sun» 

Berghem  purchased  a  gr«at  number  of  the  finest  prints  and  de- 
signs of  the  Italian  masters,  as  a  means  of  improving  his  taste  ;  and 
after  his  death  the  rich  collection  which  he  had  formed  was  sold  by 
his  wife,  and  realised  a  considerable  sum.  Among  the  prints  in 
this  sale  was  a  proof  of  the  "Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  engraved 
by  Mark  Antoine,  after  the  picture  by  Baffaelle,  and  for  which 
Berghem  had  given  sixty  florins.    - 

Although  the  manner  of  Berghem  is  eosily  recognised,  he  could 
imitate  that  of  other  artists  so  well  as  to  deceive  even  connoisseurs, 
and  Sometimes  made  a  free  excursion  in  the  manner  of  Philip 
Wouvermans.  For  exan^ple,  the  ''Surprise  of  a  Convoy  by  the 
Cavaliers,"  which  is  now  in  the  milseum  at  the  Hague,  and  which 
was  sold  for  .€655  16s.  8d.,  can  only  be  recognised  as  the  work  of 
Berghem  by  the  lightness  of  the  touch  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  light  is  thrown  in  broken  masses  over  the  scene  of  combat. 

Berghem  had  a  great  many  pttpils,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished 
were  Peter  de  Hooghe,  John  Glauber,  Abraham  Begym,  Dirck-Maas, 
who  engraved  some  of  his  pictures ;  Soolemaker,  andCarree,  who  have 
inaitated  him ;  Theodore  Visscher,  John  Sibrekt,  Van  der  Meer,  and 
probably  also  the  great  painter,-  Karel  Dujardin.  In  the  midst  of 
his  pupils,  and  singing  cheerfully  as  he  worked^  the  great  landscape 
painter  lived  till  1683,  having  attained  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 
The  ingenious  Hagedom  has  called  him  the  Theocritus  of  the 
Netherlands  .\  and  without  doubt,  if  we  may  associate  painting  with 
poetry,  no  other  artist  of  the  Dutch  school  has  imitated  bo  success* 
fully  the  Idyls  of  the  Greek  poet. 

He  was  not  only  an  admirable  painter,  but  possessed  considerable 
skill  and  ability  a^  an  engraver.  The  many  exquisite  etchings  he 
has  left  arc  executed  in  a  much  more  finished  uuuiner  than  is  usually 
presented  by  the  ix)int  of  a  painter  ;  and,  with,  his  numerous  draw- 
ings, have  amply  contributetl  to  the  portfolios  of  curious  collectors^ 
There  is  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  his  etchings,  by  Henry  de  Winter, 
published  at  AmstSrdam  in  1762.  The  following  is  a  list  ol^tho 
most  celebrated  : — 

Six  plates  of  cows,  with  the  title,  called  *'The  Milkmaid:  Ci 
Berghem  fee.  et  exc,"  1634  to  1644. 

Six  of  sheep ;  in  the  title  print,  a  woman  sitting  on  a  sion^i 

Six  of  goats ;  in  the  titl^  print,  a  man  sitting  with  a  dog; 

Eight  of  sheep ;  in  the  title  print,  a  woman  standing  near  a  rocki 

Bight  of  sheep  and  goats;  iu  the  title  print,  a  maui 
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Pira  lugsr  pUtoa  upright,  one  d»iai  1662;  kU  nutrked 
"  Bergbem  fee." 

Four  inumer  plMes  of  diffanmt  '"'""''i  langtliin;!;  marked 
"N.  B." 

Six  liwda  of  aheep,  go&U,  eU.,  «m>ll  r  acarce. 

'■  A  Caw  Dnnkiuj :  Berghem  tee^  1680." 

"  A  Caw :  C.  F.  Bcrglieiii  iuT.  at  tee.  ■"  fioa  Mid  nt«. 

"  A  lamdacape,"   irith    two  oowa  Ifing,   and    one   atending : 


"S, 


"A  l^ndaoape,"  with  cows,  and  a  n 


riding  on  u 


"A  I«ndaoape,"  with  a  woman  batUng  bar  faet  in  •  biook,  and 
a  man  behind  iMning  on  » t&ok.;  with  aniniala  and  Ggorai,  and  a 
rain  in  tha  diitaooa. 

"A  Boj  riding  on  an  Aaa,  spMking  to  anotlier  Bo;,  who  b 
tlafingou  theBagpipeaj"  oalled  "  Tha  Bagpiper ;"  fine. 

"  A  l^ndscaps,"  with  a  man  plafaig  on  tiie  Bat«,  and  a  woman 
■itting ;  without  a  mark ;  acaroa. 

"A  LyidaaBp<^*'  with, a  man  atanding,  and  a  woman  taatad, 
aookUngachlld;  without  a  mark;  twj  aoaioe. 


Thw«  ii  a  pictnra  bj  thia  maitar  in  the  Bojal  Conndl-Chtalxr 
a(  Windaor  Oaatla,  repraeoting  a  landicape,  with  figona  ul 
eattls.  In  the  ibn^roand,  near  the  cantre  of  the  piotnn,  t*o 
men,  one  of  whom  la  mounted  on  an  au,  ara  driTing  toar  eowi  mi 
ail  ahaep  over  a  road.  Bine  monntuni  aie  teen  in  the  diaUncc, 
and  light  fleeo;  vaponia  rat  in  Uudr  hollowa,  oonraTing  the  effgct 
of  earljr  morning. 

Then  is  another  in  tha  Boyal  Oaller;  at  Hampton  Comti  tki 
nibjeet — "  A  Woman  Milking  a  GMt." 

Tha  Dalwiah  Qalkrf  oontuna  fire  Ber^ema: — 1.  "AFmiK 
31u»ng  an  Aaa."     A  woman  monnted  on  a  mnle,  and  a  imoed 
the  baokgronnd:  a  mj  brilliant  jnctan. 


Wood  Soeoej" 
with  tgoraa.  A 
linen  in  «  «tr« 
Mul  dingy,  i 
with  a  cMId  ■ 
lier;   and  a  t 


milliiwg  a  red  cow,  and  "u^tr  vuUai 
'"  piotnre,  lAioh  haa  beoame  TeTjiiA 

..!'■,.'      A   "-,T-«n  doaaing  a  btook, 

■iLli.         .'       ■' A 


The  designs  left  b;  Berghem  are  done  in  Indian  ink  or  in  biatre, 
and  diapla;  remarkable  vigoar  and  a  fine  taata.  He  punted  both 
un  canTM  and  wood,  and  aometimea,  though  rar«ly,  on  copper ;  hia 
work*  are  oftener  of  amall  than  of  larga  dimenaians. 

The  (Hctures  of  Bergbem  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  prindpal 
gaUeriet  irf  Borope ;  but  nocoltectionhaa  agreatoumliecaf  tbam — 
a  micainatanoe  wliiah  ahowa  tha  high  eatimation  in  whioh  thej-  are 
held,  The  gallery  of  the  Bemiitag«,  an  imperial  palace  at  St. 
PeteralntTg,  oontuna  the  greateat  nnmlier — eighteen,  whiob  art  all 
hung  in  one  room,  called  by  the  paintei'a  name.  Among  tham  are 
"The  Bape  of  Eoropa,"  Mme  fine  Italian  landaoapea,  and  the 
picture  which,  according  to  DeiKampa,  ia  the  ehef-tTaiure  of 
Berghem — "AHalt  of  Chaaaeura." 

Soflie  of  tiie  finest  pictorca  of  thia  master  ore  contained  in  tha 
Imperial  Qaltary  at  Vienna;  and  the  Boyal  Oallaria  of  Berlin, 
Hanich,  and  Dreaden,  alao  poaseu  a  number  of  hia  beautiful 
paatonti  aubjeota  and  viewa  of  the  acenery  of  Italy. 

The  Qallery  of  tha  Lourre  oontaina  tveWe,  among  which  an 
"The  Perry,"  which  hai  been  TiluBdat  £960;  "The  Ford;"  and 
"  Tba  Betnm  to  the  Panu;"  all  veritable  c^/a-fTaHvit. 


aheap,  two  goita,  a  kid,  and  a  dog,  complete  the  o 

brilliant  and  beautiful  little  picture.      Tin  lalt  two  hare  ten 

engraved  by  Deqneraunller. 

Six  pictures  by  thia  master,  which,  we  belien,  haTS  n*ce  t«a 
remored  to  Buckingham  Palace,  are  thna  described  bj  Dr.  Wwgo, 
as  forming  part  of  the  collection  of  Q«orffi  IV,  : — 1.  Agtuaprf 
peaaanta  wiUt  catUe,  among  whom  a  woman  on  a  gray  hone  a  ^ 
moat  oo^fiinononB,  croas  the  for^ronnd  of  an  extennre  lasdKSfe, 
travecaed  b;  a  riTcr.  The  inptemm  of  ereaiag  diataan  ii 
admirably  expreaied  in  this  brigbt,  clear  (acture,  which  is  tsUiei 
in  tiie  odours,  and  lightly,  yet  carefuUy  exeented.  2.  A  M; 
landscape,  enlivened  in  tiie  foregmund  bj  animala  and  Spnt: 
tbrea  women  with  nuhea,  and  two  cowa,  partionlarly  sttnA 
notice.  A  carefully-Gnished,  pretty  jueture,  in  a  warm  ittaiij 
light.  3.  A  very  mountainoua  landscape,  with  a  atnam.  la  ttt 
for^ironnd,  three  ahepherds,  one  of  whom  ia  on  honebad:,  viti 
their  flock.  A  earefnllr-eiecnted  picture,  of  briUiurt  oshxriif 
and  elear  gradations  of  the  mountuna.  4.  A  bare  eouatiy,  v^ 
an  titeoaive  pmspect.  In  the  foreground,  a  bsd  of  fnin  on, 
an  aaa,  and  a  ahaep,  with  a  hatdaman  on  hsisebaA  aaJ  tn  tf 
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foot ;  ^oDpg  of  csbtis  al«o  ia  Um  middle  diitanes.  A  pictaie  of 
his  later  period ;  the  aiiiin&lt  kdminbly  ooloored.  S.  In  a  very 
n»iuntainoQs  Unduape,  a  ihepherdeu,  •coompanied  bj  a  goat  uid 
*  ■'<%•  wades  through  ■  pieoe  of  water,  in  vhidi  two  oowb  tn 
Btuuling.  A  picture  (^  ilriluDg  effeot ;  more  true  to  oature  than 
iiBn&l,  and  great  ele^aiice  of  eiBcntion.  fl.  A  landioape  of  tean- 
Uful  leading  linee;  the  diitaace  closed  bj  bine  mannlaioa.  In  the 
foregroand,  a  peasant  woman  on  horseback,  a  dmrer,  and  lome 
oowB.  An  elegant  little  picture,  charminglr  freah,  clear,  and  eool. 
The  Dnke  of  Deronthire  poeaessea  fonr  Berghenu,  two  of  which 
&re  at  Derooshire  House  :-~l.  "A  landscape."  A  riTsr  flows  at 
the  foot  of  mountkuu  ;  tho  setting  sun  producn  *er;  defined  lights 
aiid  Bliadea.  Amoog  the  onmeron*  Ggnret  which  adorn  the  piotni« 
the  moat  striking  are  two  gentlemen  on  h^riHT..'  -.  .  a  girl  on  an 
aaa.      The  deiign  is  remarKfthl >-  n-'        -  t--.:.  ■  the  inpaito 


•itfa  faloona      meadow 


A  dnidicate  of  this 


three  eovi.  Singnlarlr  clear  and  brilliant,  in  a  glowing  evening 
light.  3.  Bj  the  side  of  a  cool  piece  of  water,  whioh  mns  along 
wooded  rocks,  are  a  satyr  and  two  nymphs  ;  near  them  two  cowr, 
and  goats,  whiah  ai«  mare  true  to  nature  than  is  often  the  case. 
Very  delioate  in  the  eiecution— the  distanee  in  partienlar  softly 
mellowed  off.  *.  In  ■  landeoape  with  rich,  verdant  rooks,  berds- 
men  with  tlieir  cattle,  among  whom  a  woman  riding  on  an  ass  U 
the  principal  fignre,  are  returning  home  along  a  road.  The  picture 
is  admirably  impasted  in  a  wann  evening  light,  the  effect  of  which, 
however,  is  rather  injured  by  the  too  dark  man  in  the  foregronnd. 
5.  A  river  runs  along  a  range  of  lofty,  rocky  moontains.  Among 
the  nomenms  Agoiee,  we  have  again  his  favourite,  a  woman  riding 
OB  an  on.  In  this  picture,  the  cold,  blue,  and  heavy  tone,  whioh  is 
no  favourite,  and  the  motley  effect,  predominate." 

The  colleoUon  of  the  Marquie  of  Weatminster  oonlains  only  a 
single  specimen  of  this  master— a  rich,  roeky  landscape,  with  a 
A»  (oregruund,  in  which  two  women  and  a  man  are 
dancing  to  the  tambanrine.  Thoogh  tlie  eieeution  is  very  careful 
for  the  stK  (for  this  is  one  of  Berghon'e  largest  compoutions),  it  is. 


-noK  *  PAinixa  b 


picture  IB  in  the  collection  of  H.  Slecngracht,  at  the  Hague.  The 
other  two  are  at  the  doke's  villa  at  Chiswick  : — 1.  "A  Ferry." 
Cattle  about  to  pais  a  river,  which  winds  through  a  landscape, 
where  a  mia  is  seen.  This  is  thought  to  be  .one  of  the  artist's  finest 
prodoctions,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  much  damaged,  2.  "A 
Landscape."  Cattle  by  the  water-side — the  time  ereniiig  ;  pointed 
with  great  care  in  a  blueish  tone. 

The  Bridgewoter  Qollery  oontaina  five  Berghems,  which  are  thns 
described  by  Dr.  Wsogen  : —  "  1.  A  long  bridge  is  thrown  over  a 
pieoe  of  water  which  travene*  a  Bat  country,  with  on  extensive  dia- 
tancs.  A  hawking  party,  and  country  people^  animate  the  land- 
scape, illnmined  wiUi  the  warm  glow  of  evening,  and  all  nature 
nrok  into  a  calm.  The  claomess  and  force  of  tliis  effect,  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  touch,  admirably  impasted,  the  refined  taste  in  the  dis- 
podlion,  the  correct  drawing,  aliaw  the  master  in  ^e  higheat  per- 
fection of  Uie  qnalitiee  fbr  which  he  is  so  greatly  esteemed.  This 
gem  formerly  adorned  the  Blingelondt  and  Colonna  collections. 
2.  In  a  bare  landscape,  in  which  rises  a  mass  of  rocks,  there  is  in 
front  a  woman  upon  an  ass,  with  its  foal,  and  a  herdsman  with 


both  in  tone  and  feeling  one  of  his  coldest  pictures.  It  wot 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  W.  A.  Bllis,  Esq. 

Mr.  Hope  also  posaesaes  a  mngle  Ba!|;bem — a  waterftll  Iietween 
high  rocks,  on  which  stands  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl.  Among  the 
figures  in  the  foregroond,  a  woman,  a  cow,  and  tome  sheep,  are  the 
most  striking.  The  eieontion  is  particularly  oarefnl  and  elegant, 
bnt  it  is  rather  complicated  in  the  oompomUon,  and  cold  and  heavy 
in  the  tone. 

Uai  Ashbnrton's  oollectJDn,  at  his  mondon  in  Fiecadilly,  contuns 
three  Berghems : — I.  At  the  foot  of  the  ruins  of  a  stately  edifice,  a 
herdsman  with  cows,  by  the  side  of  a  pieoe  of  water,  in  which  a 
woman  is  engiged  in  washing.  The  warm  evening  sun  gilds  alt 
with  its  lays.  In  the  glow  and  depths  of  the  colouring,  and  in 
elegauoe  of  treatment,  this  is  <me  of  the  artist's  finest  productions, 
and  eicitea  in  the  beholder  the  poetical  feeling  of  a  warm  evening. 
Purchased  from  the  Dijouval  collection  fbr  £367  10s.  2.  "The 
Inbstor  Catchers."  Four  men  are  engaged  in  the  lobster  fishery  on 
a  sca^coBst,  surrounded  by  lofty  tocks ;  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun 
^ve  a  worm  tinge  to  the  vapoun'rimng  from  the  waters  og^nst  the 
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rooks;  the  fbr^gronnd  breathes  the  freshneHs  of  early  morning. 
The  delicacy  of  the  execution,  and  the  magical  effects  of  light  in  this 
pictarCi  are  indescribable.  Furchaseil  at  the  Talleyrand  sale  for 
£262  10s.  3.  In  the  foreground  of  a  bare  country,  the  remote 
distance  of  which  is  closed  by  blue  mountains,  a  man  is  carrying  a 
bundle  of  wood ;  at  his  side  is  a  woman  on  horseback,  driving  some 
00 ws.  The  time  of  day  is  a  cool  afternoon.  Pew  pictures  excite, 
like  this,  the  yearning  after  distance,  and  are  at  the  sane  time 
so  attractive  by  the  energy  of  the  colouring,  and  the  spirit  and  preci- 
sion of  the  touch.  It  is  in  pictures  such  as  this,  that  we  see  what 
Berghem  was  capable  of  doing.  It  was  purchased  at  the  Talleyrand 
saie  for  £600. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute's  oollection,  at  Luton  House,  contains  three 
pictures  by  this  master: — 1.  A  very  rich  landscape,  with  steep 
rocks  and  lofty  trees,  beneath  which  a  woman  is  riding  on  a  mule. 
Though  the  sun  is  already  low,  and  forms  large  masses  of  shade, 
the  general  tone  of  the  picture  is  cool.  It  is  a  large  picture,  but 
superior  to  most  of  the  artist's  productions  of  similar  dimensions  in 
clearness  and  careful  execution  of  all  the  parts.  2.  In  a  moun- 
tainous landscape,  animated  with  numerous  figures  of  men  and 
cattle,  a  stream  rushes  between  broken  rocks.  A  warm,  har- 
monious, evening  tone  is  diffused  over  every  object.  This  rich 
picture  is  very  carefully  finished  in  all  its  parts.  8.  A  winter 
landscape.  Many  figilres  and  two  horses  .are  on  a  frozen  river, 
over  which  ther^  is  a  rustic  bridge.  The  cold  wintry  tone  is  as 
admirably  carried  through  as  in  Berghem's  ^*  Winter  Landscape," 
in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Berlin. 

The  pictures  of  Berghem  have  been  engraved  by  Lebas,  Aliamet, 
the  brothers  Wischer,  Danckers,  Laurent,  Martenasi,  etc.  The 
prices  which  they  have  obtained/ in  e^ry  instance  when  they  have 
been  submitted  to  public  competition,  affords  a  good  criterion  of 
the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  It  will  be  seen  that  their 
value  is  increasing  in  proportion  as  they  are  less  frequently  brought 
to  auction. 

At  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  M.  de  Lorang^re,  dii*ected  by 
Gtersaint,  in  1744,  a  very  fine  landscape,  ou  panel,  by  D^rghenii 
was  sold  for  £24 ;  while  another  produced  only  £6.  At  that  of 
the  Chevalier  la  Koque,  in  1746,  .a  very  beautiful  landscape,  i\ith 
figures  and  animals,  in  the  best  style  of  Berghem,  was  sold  for  £7 ; 
another  for  £10  10s. ;  and  a  third  for  £12.  It  was  not  opjy  the  pic- 
tures of  Berghem  which  were  sold  at  such  low  prices  at  that  ppriod  : 
the  works  of  other  masters  of  the  Dutch  school  obtained  only  pro- 
portionate amounts.  But  as  the  taste  of  amateurs  underwent  a 
change,  Berghem's  pictures  commanded  prices  commensurate  with 
their  merits.  The  charm  of  their  composition,  the-  brightness  of 
the  colouring,  and  their  usually  small  dimensions,  now  cause  them 
to  be  much  sought  after  by  wealthy  amateurs. 

At  the  sale  of  M.  de  la  Live  de  Jolly,  in  1770,  a  picture  of  this 
master,  representing  a  woman  riding  on  a  horse^  a  man  on  a  mule, 


and  another  woman  with  a  child,  was  sold  for  £412 1(Vi.  Anaihn. 
engraved  by  Aliamet  under  the  title  of  **  The  Travcllera,"  obtained 
£85. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Lempereur  Ciilleotion  in  1773^  a  BergLen, 
representing  a  man  playing  on  a  guitar,  to  which  two  women  are 
listening,  was  sold  for  £255.  At  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Bruauy, 
In  1776,  a  landscape  by  Bei^hem,  engraved  by  Lebas  under  the 
title  of  a  <'  View  in  the  Environs  of  8ienna»"  was  sold  for  £100. 

When  the  rich  collection  of  M.  Blondel  de  Gagny  was  brought  to 
the  hammer  in  1776,  *'  The  Chateau  of  Bentheim/'  which  Gersaiat 
regarded  as  one  of  Berghem's  finest  productions,  realiseJ  £575. 
At  the  sale  of  the  Prince  of  Oonti's  collection,  in  1777,  two  view^cf 
seaports,  enriched  with  figures,  ships,  and  animals,  whieh  bare 
l)een  enp  ■  '  hr  Trf»ba8,  were  sold  for  £160  each.  Another  Wid- 
scape,  o.  ••  i:  .t.  .  .'<  ''.-».  formerly  in  the  cabinet  cf  the 
Duke  of  H-      '.     i. .   II.  ...     '""»»« Bijd-<atcher," 

engravf  »•..•'•      -.  \V      .  i    v., 

ing  a  peasant  accoui}...  ■•      .»i..^<!  .    '   hm.,^    <. 

a  large  faggot,   followed  by  a  viij«»^^.  •       »j..iytaifc 

cows,  was  pushed  up  to  £600.     At  that  of  M.  LajM;^!.^. 

'*  A  View  of  a  Village  in  Holland,"  a  beautiful  landscape,  formerly 

in  the  cabinet  of  M.  de  Tolazan,  obtained  the  still  higher  price  i  f 

£^800.     «The  Passage  of  the  Mountains"   reached  j^570,   anj 

*' Morning,"  a  landscape,  enriched  with  figures,  £605. 

When  the  Duke  of  Choiseul's  rich  collection  was  sold,  in  1S*2^, 
a  marine  view  by  Berghem  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Beckford,  of 
*'Vatliek"  and  Ponthill  celebrity,  for  i:818  ISs.  This  pictore, 
which  has  been  engraved  by  Lebas,  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Waagcn  : — ^*  Several  persons  are  engaged  on  a  sea-coast  in  onbark- 
ing  fish,  while  others  are  variously  employed.  A  bay  is  animAte<l 
with  vessels  of  different  sizes.  In  the  background  a  chain  of  mouE- 
taios.  In  richness,  precise  and  spin  ted  touch,  and  carrying  through 
of  the  warm  tone  of  a  summer  •vening,  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Berghem." 

"  Tlie  Ancient  Harbour  of  Genoa,"  irhich  we  have  reproduced  in 
one  of  our  illustration?  (p.  380),  w^s  formerly  in  the  same  collection, 
and  was  sold  %  £880.  It  was  purchased  for  the  Dnke  of  Bern, 
apd  refold,  in  1837,  at  the  reduced  price  of  £660. 

At  tl^e  sale  of  the  Chevalier  Erard's  collection  in  1832,  *'  A  Stag 
Hunt"  was  sold  for  £7fi0  ;  and  "A  Seaport"  for  £330  lOs.  At 
tliat  of  Ci^r4iQal  Fesph,  at  Eome,  in  1844,  *'The  Passage  of  the 
Moiintaips,"  f|  laii()8pape  of  beautiful  execution,  was  sold  for  £459. 
A  pastpral  landscape,  a  very  admirable  specimen  of  this  master^ 
product  £328 ;  a  winter  scene,  somewhat  ^ble  in  eflFect,  £325 ; 
j^nd  a  "View  in  the  Mountains,"  in  Berghem's  best  manner,  £312. 

Berg)iem  always  signed  hiQ  pictures,  and  nearly  always  his 
plates,  sometimes  JBergkem  and  sometimes  Berchsm.  His  various 
signatures  and  monograms  are  fiuthfully  represented  below. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  AT  BRUSSELS. 

Among  the  works  of  Belgian  artists  in  this  exhibition,  we  may  notice  a 
fine  historical  picture  by  M.  Lies,  called  **The  Court  of  Margaret 
of  Austria,"  a  composition  full  of  talent,  spirit,  and  brilliant  local 
colouring.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  what  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  calls 
the  composite  style,  in  which  a  certain  eleganca  and  grace  are 
blended  with  grandeur,  rather  than  of  the  grand  style  proper,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  act  on  tlie  mind,  through  the  eye,  by  simplicity 
and  completeness — by  the  uniformity  of  the  leading  lines  and 
^bemess  of  colouring,  rather  than  by  ornament  and  brilliancy. 


"The  Widow,"  paintei  by  M.  Willems,  appeared  last  year  in 
the  Paris  exhibition.  It  is  a  small  composition,  revealing  the' 
poetry  of  art,  and  finely  executed.  It  is  destined,  we  understand, 
to  adorn  a  gallery  which  is  already  one  of  the  finest  in  Bruss^li, 
that  of  M.  Van  Praet,  who  holds  an  important  appointment  in  tlif 
royal  liousehold. 

M.  Madon  contributes  one  of  the  most  amusing  pictures  ia  tic 
exhibition ;  it  is  called  *'  The  Trouble-Pfttes."  Two  youn?  iDte. 
very  poor,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  appearance,  have  arrived  ii 
a  village  during  the  celebration  of  a  flU,  and  hare  the  temerity  !*• 
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solicit^  as  their  partner  in  the  dance,  the  prettiest  of  the  assembled 
villagers.  The  young  girl  looks  more  pleased  than  angry ;  bub  her 
friends  exclaim  against  the  aadacity  of  the  strangers,  and  refer  the 
matter  to  the  authorities.  The  burgomaster,  by  his  air  of  ludicrous 
pomposity,  seems  determined  to  avenge  the  outraged  morality  of 
the  village.  The  appearance  of  the  strangers,  despite  their  poverty, 
seems  to  have  created  a  sensation  among  the  fikir  peasants ;  but  the 
stir  does  not  distract  the  attention  of  a  group  of  piquet-players  on 
the  left  from  their  game,  and  an  old  man,  seated  on  a  cask,  smoke? 
his  pipe  and  looks  on  with  the  characteristic  imperturbability  of  a 
Flemish  burgher.  The-  figures  are  numerous,  and  each  one  seems 
a  character.  The  hand  of  a  master  \b  discernible  in  the  most 
minute  details ;  the  touch,  moreover,  is  delicate^  and  the  colourisg 
bright  and  harmonious. 

M.  F.  de  Braekeleer  also  ^  '  ^  •  •  lous  place  among  the 
Belgian  pointers  of  '*  ..-  W  .^,.  .  .» .d  his  "Children  at 
Play"  is  9  rii-       •'  •'•../.  I  e  of  those  pictures 

*   *  I      nh       i'  e>-      ^ad  is  worthy  of  a 
:     >•    '  The  ** Blind  Man"  of 

'    .         '     ...xxiDition  at  Antwerp  in  1852,  and  is 
--J.     M.  Alfred  Stevens  contributes  two  good 
I  •   ^     uo    the  exhibition,    **  The   Siesta"   and    "The  Music 
lic;8son,"  both  coloured  with  remarkable  richness.     BiU  in  subjects 
of  this  kind  no  Belgian  painter  of  the  present  day  has  succeeded 
better  than  M.  Adolphe  Dillens,  who  treats  rural  life  in  particular 
with  great  felicity  and  spirit.     In  the  present  exhibition  he  has 
four  pictures,  of  which  the  two  best  are  **  The  Toll,"  in  which  a 
young  peasant  is  about  to  kiss  the  blooming  cheek  of  a  buxom 
Dutch  girl  whom  he  has  overtaken  upon  a  narrow  wooden  bridge ; 
and  *'  The  Dike  of  Westcappel,"  one  of  those  landscapes  peculiar  to 
the  level  scenery  of  Holland,  with  the  whole  of  a  plump  and  joyous- 
looking  family  out  for  a  ride  in  a  heavy  Zealand  cart,  drawn  by 
horses  as  robust  and  well-fed  as  the  holiday  folks  themselves. 
Both  pictures  are  drawn  with  an  easy  and  graceful  touch,  and 
coloured  with  harmony  and  brilliancy.     M.  Genisson  has  some  in* 
teriors  of  churches,  painted  with  his  usual  felicity  in  treating  such 
subjects ;  but  the  gem  of  the  exhibition,  as  regards  architectural  pic- 
tures, is  "The  House  of  Charity  at  Malines,"  by  M.  Stroobant.    The 
perspective  and  chiaroscuro  of  this  picture  merit  the  highest  praise. 
While  the  modem  artists  of   Belgium    have,   until   recently, 
followed  the  romantic  school  of  France,  founded  by  the  celebrated 
David,  those  of  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  have  chosen  the  path 
trodden  so  worthily  by  their  ancestors  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  followed  it  out  with  considerable  success.      They  number 
among  them  artists  distinguished  by  the  fidelity  to  nature  which 
characterised  the  old  Dutch  painters,  and  who  have  obtained  a 
high  reputation,   particularly  in  the  branches  of  landscape  and 
ffenre  painting. 

The  Dutch  artists  are  less  numerously  represented  in  the  Brussels 
Bxhibition  than  those  of  France  and  Germany,  but  among  their 
productions  are  some  of  remarkable  beauty.  M.  Van  Hove  exhibits 
two  pictures,  replete  with  the  poesy  which  distinguishes  the  works 
of  this  aHist,  and  which  constitutes  their  chief  merit.  There  are 
miny  pictures  of  still  life;  but,  however  great  the  amount  of 
talent  displayed  in  such  productions,  they  must  always  be  regarded 
as  occupying  the  lowest  grade  among  the  emanations  of  the  painter's 
genius.  Groups  of  flowers  and  fruit,  such  as  Huysum  painted^ 
charm  us  by  their  fidelity  to  nature,  of  which  they  are  the  most 
beautiful  forms,  and  by  the  brilliancy  and  richness  of  the  colours ; 
but  a  pauliflower  and  a  bunch  of  carrots,  or  a  cut  ham  and  a  loaf 
of  bread,  however  truthfully  they  may  be  represented,  excite  none 


of  the  finer  feelings  which  it  is  the  munon  of  the  painter,  equally 
with  the  poet,  to  evoke.  Pictures  of  this  class  are  as  much  below 
the  drunken  boors  and  card-players  of  Brauwer  and  Ostade  as  the 
latter  are  inferior  to  the  grand  compositions  of  Ra£faelle  and 
Michael  Angelo. 

The  French  school  has  undergone  no  change  since  the  first 
revolution.  The  pupils  and  followers  of  David  have  successfully 
entered  the  regions  of  history,  of  poetry,  and  of  dramatic  romance  ; 
they  have  imbibed  his  enthusiasm  for  the  epic  style  of  compositiou, 
and  have  produced,  and  ai-e  still  producmg,  as  the  present  exhibition 
bears  witness,  works  of  dignity  and  sentiment.  Foremost  among 
the  productions  of  French  artistq,  we  must  notice  "  The  Marriage  of 
Henry  lY."  by  M.  Isabey,  a  picture  spirited  in  execution,  aud  finely 
coloured;  and  two  pictures  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  by  M* 
Compte--<" Henry  III.  in  hi}  Menagerie,"  and  "  The  Arrest  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Guifie.**  Inferior  to  these  in  some  respects,  but  not 
Ughtly  to  be  passed  over,  is  "The  Battle  of  Moscow,"  by  M^ 
Bellange,  a  subject  which  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  for  Frenchmen 
now  that  their  countrymen  are  once  more  engaged  in  war  with  the 
soldiers  of  the  Czar,  and  the  disasters  of  1812  have  been  avenged 
on  the  Alma. 

Like  those  of  Holland,  the  French  artists  contribute  a  great 
number  of  ffcnre  pictures,  but  few  of  them  are  of  the  first  order. 
M.  Lepoitevin,  in  his  "Spring,"  though  he  has  not  produced  a  first- 
class  picture,  has  done  more  to  sustain  his  reputation  than  M.  Justin 
Auvri6,  whose  "Street  in  Amsterdam"  would  do  equally  well  for 
a  street  in  Venice.  Among  the  works  most  deserving  of  praise  we 
may  enumerate  a  very  good  one,  but  badly  placed,  by  M.  JoUgkond  ; 
a  very  finely- touched  composition  by  M.  Vetter,  called  "A  quarter 
of  an  hour  with  Rabelais  ;"  "Absence,"  a  charming  picture  by 
M.  Boux  ;  a  very  meritorious  composition  by  M.  Coulou,  called 
* '  The  New  Lord  of  the  Manor  ; "  and  two  delightful  little  pictures 
byM.  Delfosse,  ^vhich  have  elicited  much  admiration  from  amateurs. 
We  must  not  forget  the  contributions  of  MM.  Pico  and  Hammon^ 
two  artists  who  possess  largely  the  pleasing  qualities  of  halved^, 
sentiment,  and  spirit,  which  compensate  in  a  great  measure  for 
their  deficiency  in  colour.  M.  Marchal,  a  young  French  artist,  has 
made  his  dibut  this  season,  and  the  picture  which  he  exhibits, 
"  Vandyck  in  the  Studio  of  Rubens,"  fully  merits  the  warm 
encomiums  that  hare  been  pronounced  upon  it.  The  anecdote  to 
which  it  has  reference  is  as  follows : — Rubens  having  left  a  picture 
unfinished  one  night,  and  gone  out  on  the  fi)llowing  morning,  his  pupils 
took  the  opportunity  of  sporting  about  the  room ;  when  one  more  un- 
fortunate than  the  rest^  in  striking  at  one  of  his  companions  with  a 
maulstick,  threw  down  the  picture,  which,  not  being  dry,  received 
EiOme  damage.  Yandyck,  who  was  studying  under  Rubens  at  the  time, 
being  at  work  in  the  next  room,  was  prevailed  upon,  as  the  best 
able  to  do  ^o,  to  repair  the  mischief ;  and  when  Rubens  came  next 
morning  to  his  work,  and  contemplated  the  picture  from  a  distance, 
as  is  usual  with  painters,  he  observed  that  he  liked  it  much  better 
than  he  did  before. 

German  art  does  not  make  a  very  brilliant  figure  in  the  exhibition. 
Kajl  Hlibner,  of  Di'isseldorf,  has  sent  two  pictures,  viz.  "The 
Surprise"  (a  mother  discovering  her  daughters  tite-a-tite  with 
their  lovers)  and  "A  Conflagration;"  in  both  the  drawing  is 
•meritorious,  but  the  colouring  is  weak  and  inharmonious.  The 
best  productions  of  German  artists  are  two  pictures  by  M.  Peten- 
koven,  of  Vienna;  the  subjects  are,  "A  Bivouac,"  and  an  "Arrest 
of  a  Deserter,"  and  both  in  composition,  vigour  of  drawing,  and 
harmony  of  colour,  they  evince  a  considerable  share  of  genius  aud 
an  admirable  taste. 


CORNELIUS 

With  the  exception  of  the  beautiful  country  around  Liege,  and  the 
hilly  district  of  Namur,  Belgium  presents  an  unbroken  and  mono- 
tonous level,  little  calculated  to  awaken  a  love  of  the  picturesque 
in  nature,  or  to  afford  the  artist  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
his  talent  in  landscape  delineation.  In  the  environs  of  Antwerp^ 
of  Vilyorde,  or  of  Malines,  he  may  find  quiet  rural  spots,  which 
derive  interest  from  a  rustic  bridge  or  an  old-fashioned  farmhouse, 
rendered  picturesque  by  the  knotted  trunks  of  trees,  binding  over 


HUYSMANS. 

a  pool  of  stagnant  water ;  but  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
grand  effects,  and  scenery  which  inspires  the  poetry  of  art.  How 
can  he  convey  to  others,  without  having  himself  received  it,  the 
impression  of  dark  woods,  broken  and  pilcd-up  rocks,  and  gloomy 
ravines  ?  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  difllculty  of  all  this,  it  has 
been  achieved  by  a  painter  of  the  Flemish  school,  in  the  midst  of  a 
level  country  ;  this  painter  was  Cornelius  Huysmaus. 
AVhen  we  ai-e  lost  in  the  gloom  of  a  thick  fiarest,  and  after  follow 
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ing  tbe  tuigled  path  >  long  time  wilhoat  finding  ita  torminMioa, 
DC  Beoing  the  ikj,  except  by  siutcbee,  we  reach  ui  opening  on  the 
bordan  of  the  foreit,  where  the  light  bnaki  through  tbe  treco, 
producing  raried  effeote,  and  behold  a  >trc«m  nuhing  ewifUj  along 
the  bottom  of  a  wild  ravine,  while  the  diitonoe  diecloees  a  reried 
panorama  of  bloe  hilla  and  wooded  valUfi,  we  behold  >uch  a 
■oeiie  OB  diia  tnaaler  hae  often  paiut«d.  Moat  of  bis  tandseapea, 
fndeed,  are  of  tide  character ',  dark  streame  mehing  between  rockj 
banks,  venerable  oaki  and  beechea  bending  over  them,  with  cattle 
granng  or  wading  in  tbe  atream,  at  epota  where  tbe  basks  ar« 
shelving.  Sometimes  he prcsenta  db  wilbaombte  ravines,  across 
whidi  lie  the  tnmka  of  tnes,  torn  from  tbdr  foDudationi  bj  the 
force  of  a  totrent ;  at  othan,  with  a  lonel;  mountain  pass,  with 
the  distant  oonntr?  seen  through  the  opening. 

The  eoener;  whioh  Hujamani  bu  repreeented  is  more  Italian  in 
its  oharacter  than  Flemish  ;  his  ravines  and  mountain  paaaea 
resemble  those  of  the  Apennines,  rather  than  anfthing  which  am 


and  CSande,  of  Wynanli  and  Fooaata.  The  feeling  for  idcaJ  beaa^, 
wbish  bad  been  developed  by  Claude,  had  called  forth  maei 
imitators,  and  excited  many  mmilar  eSbrts  on  the  part  of  tbe 
artisU  of  the  Netherlands.  Bj  (he  full  effect  of  light,  by  the 
brilliancy  of  the  air,  and  the  liijoid  mistinen  of  tlie  <t;«<»nj»,  they 
endeavoured  in  a  similar  manner  to  prodace  a  higher  Lone,  and  to 
ennoble  those  forms  of  nature  which  Ihey  saw  aroond  them.  Sy 
adhering  partly  to  the  cleamen  and  freedom  of  Claude's  compoei- 
tions,  and  partly  to  the  more  elevated  forma  of  Poosain's  style, 
they  aaooeeded  in  producing  works  of  very  great  beauty.  It  may 
be  regarded  aa  a  distinctive  mark  of  these  imitators,  that  sobc 
trace  of  that  frrnling  for  the  individual  realities  of  nature  which 
cjiaraoteriaed  Flemish  art,  and  wbieh  was  derdoped  in  tbe  land- 
scapes of  Bub  '•  always  more  or  Itm  parei^Ue  is  tbe  Baglc 
faaturesofth      <... 

The  lands.  ■      ■■      ■  '-  high  — ^=""*™  at  that 

time,  and  F     ■  ^i/r.!.  ..-■r  —«e  of  studying 


T0I  ttatn  HAUODK  or  qeiioa.— nan  t  TAomaa  bi  bisodu. 


be  discovered  in  the  level  and 
Belgium.  They  bave,  generally;  a  striking  effect  of  light  on  tbe  fore- 
ground, where  the  artjst  has  introduced  various  wild  plants,  pencilled 
with  remarkable  oarrecbiess  and  eleg&nce  of  form.  The  foliage  of 
his  trees  is  light  and  spirited,  and  the  colouring  rich  and  barmonions. 
This  painter  is  oommonly  called  HujHmans  of  Ualinei^  not  from 
.  having  been  bom  there,  for  he  wae  a  native  of  Antwerp,  but 
beoause  he  resided  in  that  town  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
Be  was  bom  in  1618,  and  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  architect, 
who  intended  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  profession  ;  but  having 
llie  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  while  very  young,  tbe  responsi- 
Utily  of  his  education  devolved  on  one  of  his  uncles,  who  placed 
him  under  tbe  tuition  of  Qaspar  de  Witte,  a  landscape- painter  of 
some  eminence,  though  not  of  the  degree  subsequently  attained  by 
his  pnpil.  Tbe  period  in  which  he  was  boni,  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  brilliant  epoeh  in  the  history  of  land- 
Bcape -painting — l^e  epoch  of  Rity sdael  and  Berghem,  of  Everdingen 


luder  that  masfer-  Tbe  fine  forest  of  S<ngniea,  wbieh  b  in  tbe 
n^hbontbood  of  that  city,  affcaded  him  opportnnitieB  of  studying 
tbe  features  of  woodland  BCenety,  and  tbe  dengns  tor  bis  fiiuM 
landscapes  were  made  on  ita  borders.  Tan  Artois  miited  tbe 
manners  and  deportment  of  a  gentleman  with  the  entimasan  of  an 
admiiec  of  the  picturesque  and  a  lover  of  his  art ;  be  received  young 
Hnyantans  vet?  gracdonaly,  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  own  hoose, 
and  employed  him  in  dravring  from  nature  the  most  picturesque 
apota  in  the  neighbourbood.  These  drawing?  were  donbtteaa  very 
useful  to  Van  Artois,  and  served  to  improve  tbe  style  of  hia  pnpil, 
whose  boldly-drawn  landscapes  soon  aurpassed  tboae  of  bia  master. 

On  leaving  Brussels,  Hnysmsns  took  up  bis  abode  at  HaUnei, 
where  he  continaed  to  reude  the  remunder  of  his  life.    ■ 

The  great  merit  of  tbe  landscapes  of  this  master,  a«  of  lliuse  of 
Tan  Artois,  and  those  also  of  Lonis  de  Wadder,  is  tbe  sentiment 
of  grandeur  be  has  infused  Into  them.  His  spreading  oaka,  with 
their  mass«*  of  dark  foliage,  bave  an  urofmajest)';  Audbismcki 
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tJ,  «!'■'**'*  ^  "emBntoes  qf  the  «titodiln»i»n  epoch.     Whit  on  hi»  UndKapea,  in  apife  of  the  betutJM  form,  of  hu  tre«e,  mod 

w^^h    fc         '""•*«r  from  Bergbein  ud  Ckxdg  ii  Uie  nunner  in  the  gnmdenr  of  the  aceiieiT  smid  which  they  ue  rqirannted. 

indeed.  hTt*^**^  Wb  akiw.     a.ndB  punta  tie  forau  of<arth,  Thej  hire  &  character  whidi  naemUM  neilher  the  jojoiunesa  of 

mom     t      ■  -vi**^  ""^"^  ""  ""  *"'*'^  drapeiy,  nich  u  U  cmlf  »t  Barghem,  the  inelandiolj  of  Soridael,  nor  the  nlemn  iplendonr  of 

ent«  vwiblo  toonreyes;  he  paints  that  worship  of  the  Creator  John  Both.     At  the  fint  glance,  we  ma;  beliere  that  his  majeitio 

■    r,1^           "olemniaei,  and  in  which  man  ud  hie  work  are  only  and  sombre  woods  conoeal  in  their  deep  ehadea  one  of  tboee  temple* 

inciudert  M   aoc«B«orfe».     Hills,  treee,  rains  are  but  the  aiternal  of  the  olden  times  from  which  die  in^iired  prieiteM  gave  forth  her 

iMtore.  of  hM  picture,  and  they  form  only  the  framework  by  meane  myst«rioas  onwles ;  but,  instead  of  the  drenlar  colonnade,  and  the 

ih  '  ffZj",J*^  ^^'^  M  the  trae  ereatlTe  power  of  nature,  shown  in  fbnntun  which  inTilei  to  repow  the  nymphs  of  the  tnun  of  Diana, 

the  effects  of  air,  and  in  the  brilliant  and  rivid  workings  of  light.  we  dieooTer  only  a  rade  and  simple  hnt,  the  lonely  dwelling  of  a 

^°'™,'"'™»P"of  Huysmans,  theskjand  the  dondaare  made  poacher. 

snbortiMto  to  the  rooks  and  trees,  and  are  punted  lo  ss  to  increase  The  Bgnre*  of  Hnyemans,  though  all  of  this  nuiUc  ehatacter, 

the  effect   of  the  Utter.     The  delioite  shadows  which  dirtingnish  wert  drawn  so  natnrJIj,  ud  with  raoh  BKility  and  address,  that 

we  hoM  rf  tl>«  day,  the  dlent  sweep  of  tl--'-    '              clear  sky,  the  other  landscape-painters  of  his  country  h»i  recoi™  to  him  for 

the  Boll  miat.  of  erening,  and  tS'  .,1..  .,                           .-bt,  wsr«  the  Bgnres  with  which  they  animated  their  woods  and  heaths 


m  uvmi.— nu)x  a  Finnao  it  nuraian, 

not,  in  the  mind  or  this  master,  essential  to  the  production  ot  a  Anthony  Tan  der  Menleti,  the  celebrated  painter  oi  the  battles  and 
Srond  and  striking  pictore.  He  relied  for  effect  on  tbe  boldoew  ot  siegss  of  the  reign  of  Lonis  XIT.,  was  introduced  to  Hnysmans 
his  masses  of  foliage,  the  deep  shadows  of  his  forests,  and  the  while  on  a  visit  to  Brussels,  hie  nathredty.  Seeing  that  the  land- 
strong  light  wfaicb  he  throws  on  his  foregrounds.  Yet  we  hnve  in  scapes  of  Hnynmans  were  charadeTised  by  an  air  of  grandeur,  he 
his  ravines  and  forest-glades  abundant  cTidence  of  his  powers  of  thought  that  the  talent  of  the  artistconld  not  ftil  to  be  appredatad 
tnaaagiDg  light  and  shade,  of  wbich  the  picture  we  have  engraved  at  the  court  of  Tersulles,  and  propoted  to  introduce  him  there, 
above  is  an  adminble  einmple.  that  he  might  paint  the  landscape  portion  of  the  representations  uf 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  Hnysmans,  which  distinguiehes  battles,  negea,  encampments,  and  pompone  marches,  which  he  wss 
him  from  nearly  all  other  patnteiu,  is  the  entire  absence  of  other  then  engaged  in  exeonting.  But  the  artist,  probably  thinking  that 
than  rustic  figures  in  his  landscapes.  Under  the  spreading  boughs  snch  an  arrangement  would  plaoe  him  in  a  subordinate  position, 
of  his  mi^estic  oaks,  he  has  introdnoed  only  the  herdsmen  who  declined  the  offer,  alleging  as  his  motive  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
drive  their  cattle  through  the  glen,  and  the  labonrert  who  rest  or  tbe  French  language,  and  did  not  wish  to  leave  Malincs.  However, 
pnrsue  their  mstie  occupations  on  the  borders  of  the  Eireiit.  His  at  the  solicitation  of  Van  der  Menlen,  he  painted  for  that  master, 
figures  and  cattle  are  well  drawn  and  pleasingly  grouped.  The  with  astonishing  freedom  aud  vigour,  the  views  of  Luxemburg  and 
prevailing  rusticity  of  tbe  Jbrmer  impresses  their  peculiar  obararter  Diuant,  and  the  environs  of  those  places.     Bttng  tak«n  from  an 
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elevated  position,  these  riews  spread  ont  like  a  panotama,  and  the 
charm  of  art  has  not  robbed  them  of  their  topographical  aoctirae^^. 
These  pictures,  which  now  adorn  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  have 
been  much  admired ;  and  so  perfect  is  the  harmony  between  the 
landscapes  of  Huysmans  and  the  charging  squadrons  and  opposing 
battalions  of  Van  der  Meulen,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
both  were  not  painted  by  the  same  hand. 

The  pictares  of  this  master  are  not  numerous,  and  unfortunately 
they  have  become  very  dark,  and  now  exhibit  a  reddish  brown 
appearance,  which  has  considerably  diminished  their  valne.  Other- 
wiae  they  are  masterly  productions.  On  this  account  it  is  difficult, 
at  the  present  day,  to'  form  an  estimate  of  his  merits  as  a  coloaflst, 
though  he  has  been  praised  for  them  by  writers  who  had  seen 
his  pictures  in  their  pristine  ctmdition.  Their  ehicu'oscuro  recalls 
productions  of  Rembrandt,  and  the  effect  of  his  landscapes  is  im- 
posing, owing  to  their  boldness  and  grandeur.  He  has  shown  that 
the  perfection  of  the  art  is  the  correct  representation  of  the  forms  of 
nature,  however  great  may  be  the  differences  of  manner  resulting 
from  the  individual  temperaments  of  different  masters. 

Huysmans  died  at  Malines  in  1727,  having  attained  the  venerable 
age  of  seventy-nine. 

As  alrea'iy  stated,  the  pictures  of  this  master  are  not  numerous, 
either  in  public  galleries,  or  in  the  collections  of  private  individuals. 
There  are  several  of  his  compositions  in  the  museum  and  the 
churches  of  Malines  ;  and  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Brussels  possesses  a 
landscape,  enriched  with  figures.  The  Munich  Gallery  contains  a 
seaport  and  several  landscapes,  and  the  Louvre  possesses  four  fine 
landscapes,  in  addition  to  the  pictures  which  he  painted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Van  det  Meulen. 

There  is  a  small  landscape  by  this  master  in  the  writing- closet 
at  Hampton  Ck)urt,  and  another  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Brldgewater ;  but  neither  of  them  can  be  considered  as  a  favourable 
specimen  of  his  style  and  manner. 

The  pictures  of  Huysmans  have  seldom  commanded  a  high 
price  ;  while  they  preserved  their  original  beauty,  works  of  that 
character  were  not  appreciated  as  their  merits  entitled  them  to  be, 
and  now  their  value  is  depreciated  by  the  darkening  of  the  colours. 
At  the  sale  of  the  Chevalier  Laroque,  at  Paris,  in  1746,  two  land- 
scapes by  Huysmans,  in  frames  elaborately  carved  and  richly  gilt, 
were  sold  for  £^  ;  and  two  others,  in  the  same  style,  produced 
only  eighteen  shillings.  Two  landscapes,  enriched  with  figures  and 
animals,  from  the  cabinet  of  M.  de  Mesnard,  were  sold  for  the 
sum  of  £i  the  pair. 

Justice  was  rendered  to  Huysmans,  however,  at  the  sale  of  M, 
de  Calonne,  in  1788,  when  a  landscape^  enriched  with  figures  and 
animals,  realised  the  sum  of  £120.  His  pictures  did  not  long 
retain  the  favour  of  amateurs,  however ;  for  In  1823,  at  the  sale  of 
M.  de  St.  Victor,  a  landscape  of  wartn  tone,  with  figures  and 
animals,  was  sold  for  £2.  At  that  of  M.  Brun,  in  1841,  a  magni- 
ficent landscape  by  this  master,  considered  one  of  the  best  he  ever 
painted,  was  sold  for  JE9.  In  the  following  year,  one  of  his  land- 
scapes was  sold  for  £6,  at  thesale  of  M.  Etien?ie  Leroy ;  and  in  1845, 
at  the  sale  of  M.  Meffre,  two  others  were  sold  for  £6  lOs. 

The  works  of  Huysmans  have  never  been  engraved.  None  of 
them  have  cither  signature  or  mark. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ART. 

To  find  the  rude  beginnings  of  the  arts  of  design,  we  must  go  back 
to  a  very  early  age,  to  the  monuments  of  Assyria  and  Egypt — so 
soon  did  the  human  mind  aspire  to  the  representation  of  the  things 
which  occupied  it,  Jvnd  which  excited  the  imagination  into  action. 
The  fiwulty  of  imitation  is  evidenced  remarkably  in  llirse  arts,  in 
which  the  images  that  fill  the  mind  are  exhibited  to  the  eye  in 
all  the  reality  of  form  and  colour.  While  society  was  yet  in  the 
pastoral  stage,  Laban  had  his  sculptured  gmh ;  and  the  walls  of 
the  buried  palaces  of  Nineveh,  the  oldest  city  of  the  worid,  show 
that  the  arts  of  design  were  known  and  practised  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  researches  of  Botta  and  Layard  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  degree  of  proficiency  attained  by  the  Assyrian 
artists,  which  all  who  have  seen  the  reproduction  of  a  portion  of 
the  pakce  of  Sennacherib  in  th«  Pydc  :liam  Palaee,  or  the  original 


bas-reliefs  in  the  British  Muscnmt  must  acknowledge  to  havie  bm 
remarkable  for  the  period. 

The  human-headed  bulls  which  adorned  the  portals  vf  the 
Ninevite  palaces,  the  statues  of  their  gods  and  departed  kingF,  aal 
the  bas-reliefs  which  covered  the  interior  walls  of  the  v^d 
chambers,  were  all  coloured ;  and  this  with  pigments  so  teight  u  1 
enduring,  as  to  be  perceptible  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  thrte 
thousand  years.  We  find  mention  also,  in  pro&ne  hist^rr,  « 
colossal  statues  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  in  gold  and  brass :  and  ia 
sacred  history  of  the  golden  statue,  sixty  cnbits  high,  w^h 
Nebuchadneszar  set  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  to  compel  the  caj^Tc 
Jews  to  bow  down  before  and  worship  it.  The  walls  of  BaKvlrn 
ap]jear  also  to  have  been  decorated  with  bas-reliefe,  representing 
hunting  scenes,  which  were  executed  and  painted  on  the  surfa^s  (jf 
the  bricks  before  they  were  burnt,  and  oonseqnently  most  havt 
been  vitrefied  —  the  earliest  approach  which  we  ean  trace  t. 
enamelling. 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  practised  the  sculptor's  art  extcnavely, 
and  in  a  style  similar  to  that  of  the  Assyrians,  which  shows  th* 
first  rude  efforts  of  man  to  embody  his  feeling  of  the  beantifnl  and 
sublime.  The  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  earliest'  agw  arc 
analogous  to  the  first  attempts  of  children — imperfect  in  concepti*jc, 
rude  in  execution,  without  any  attention  to  perspective,  aLJ 
appealing  to  the  eye  by  bright  and  strongly-contrasted  c.-lonrf. 
The  constant  aspiration^  represent  the  human  form,  and  tlie  u.-^ 
of  colours  before  the  art  of  tracing  with  correctneas  any  of  the 
forms  of  nature  has  been  acquired,  also  remind  us  of  our  own 
juvenile  attempts.  The  general  proportions  of  the  human  form  are 
roughly  given ;  but  there  is  no  attempt  at  elegance,  or  to  portray 
individual  differences  of  character.  An  evidence  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  true  principles  of  drawing  may  Ixyseen  in  the  kneeling  figure 
of  the  large  Egyptian  fragment  in  the  British  Museum,  where, 
amongst  other  errors,  the  eye,  but  half  of  which  can  be  seen  in 
profile,  is  shown  in  full,  the  same  as  it  would  appear  in  a  frost 
view.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  observed,  that  tbdr  animsU 
are  more  correctly  represented  than  their  human  figures,  and  tbat, 
among  the  latter,  tlieir  female  forms  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
other  sex.  The  most  comprehensive  view  of  Egyptian  art  is  bt-en 
in  the  plates  to  Rosellini^s  great  work  on  the  monuments  of  Egrpt 
and  Nubia ;  but  the  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum  is  now  quite  adequate  to  convey  a  correct  idea  oi 
its  style  and  characteristics. 

The    Gi'eeks,    who  received  their  first  ideas   of  painting  &d<I 
sculpture  from  the  Egyptians,  attained  the  greatest  proficiency  in 
the  latter  art,  as  a  walk  through  the  Greek  court  of  the  Sydtnhajn 
Palace,  where  the  finest  emanations  of  the  sculptor's  genius  are 
reproduced  in  plaster,  will   convince  eveTy  observer.     But  their 
first  attempts  were  as   crude  and  imperfect  as  those  of  their 
teachers.     The  figures  on  the  early  Grecian  vases  are  char8cteriKi"«I 
by  the  same  stiffness  and  conventionality  as  those  which  appear 
in  the  Nineveh  has  reliefs  and  the  sculptured  obelisks  of  Kcypt, 
The  first  essays  of  the  artist  were  simple  outlines,  such  as  are  H"V 
known  as  silhouettes  ;  the  next  step  was  to  add  the  parts  withiii 
the  outline,  but  still  without  light  or  shade,  which  Pliny  says  was 
first  done  by  Cleophantus  of  Corinth  ;  and  from  this  an  adranet- 
was  made  to  nionochromatic  painting,  such  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
vases  in  the  British  Museum.     Eumarus  was,  according  to  PIin\r« 
the  first  who  gave  to  each  sex  its  characteristic  style  of  desagDj  m^ 
as  to  illustrate  the  attributes  of  each  by  the  figure  and  complexion, 
giving  a  robust  and  vigorous  form  to  the  males,  andmnkiug  the 
females  slighter  and  more  delicate. 

Cimon  ofCleonae,  whose  period  was  anterior  to  that  of  Polygnotu.^ 
by  at  least  a  century,  improved  upon  the  method  of  Eumarus  by 
giving  variety  to  the  attitudes  of  his  figures,  and  exhibiting  the 
muscular  articulations,  the  veins,  and  the  folds  of  the  dr&jiery. 
The  most  ancient  paintings  extant  are  the  four  on  marble  tablets 
discovered  at  Herculaneum,  and  now  in  the  museum  at  Naples : 
the  designs  are  defaced  in  some  parts,  and  the  colours  hare  been 
nearly  destroyed  by  heat.  The  same  mnseum  contains  two  other 
pictui'es  from  Herculaneum,  two  from  Stabia,  and  one  from  Pompeii, 
but  these  arc  of  later  date ;  the  subjects  are  all  taken  from  the 
Greek  mythology.  The  Vatican  contains  a  stucco  painting,  dis- 
covered on  the  Esquiline  mount ;  this  JB  a  woik  of  considenU^ 
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merit  in  compomtion,  drawing,  and  colour^  and  is  executed  with 
much  freedom.  A  well-marked  gradation  of  improvement  may  be 
ubaeryed  in  the  early  vases,  the  Naples  marbles,  and  the  later 
pictures  in  the  same  collection. 

Sculpture  made  the  same  gradual  progress,  from  the  human- 
headed  bulls  and  hawk-headed  kings  of  Assyria,  and  the  massive 
sphinxes  and  gigantic  sitting  figures  of  Egypt,  to  the  Belvedere 
Apollo,  the  Pameee  Hercules,  and  the  Medioean  Venus,  those 
models  of  ideal  beauty  which  are  regarded  as  showing  at  once  the 
perfection  of  the  art  and  of  the  human  form.  Some  of  the  earliest 
specimens  of  Greek  sculpture  are  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  these 
arc  bas-reliefe  from  a  monument  at  Xanthns,  which  probably 
lielongs  to  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  not  ^nr  from  the  period 
of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.     Here  *^    tyM  .     .  •  •  in  fall,  though 

the  figures  are  in  profile,  a»"'  '..    <"  • '  ave  the  same 

character;  but  an  ".^.  .•  .\    \t  .>.  »«    '  seen  in  the 

folds    of  *'  J  .    ^.in-!..  hair.     An 

'  ..   .  •  1.    .  -ftiog  to  the  time  of 

<     ^  <.  .. :  .  .^  a  female  figure  mounting  a 

.  .\*''    ^c,  and  a  cast  of  which  will  be  found  in 

-' '  .o.     The  metopes  recently  found  at  Selinus,  in 

.^a  now  in  the  museum  at  Palermo,  are  in  very  high  relief, 

c*ated  over  with  plaster,  and  coloured  so  as  to  soften  the  appearance 

of  the  surface.     The  faces  are  represented  in  full,  while  the  limbs 

are   shown  sideways ;  a  very  close  resemblance  may  be  traced 

between  these  figures  and  the  large  ones  between  the  bulls  on  the 

outer  wall  of  the  palace  of  Sardanapalus.     As  Selinus  was  destroyed 

by  the  Carthaginians  409  B.C.,  these  bas-reliefs  must  have  been 

executed  some  time,  probably  a  very  considerable  time,  previous  to 

that  period. 

Huch  controversy  has  lately  taken  place  on  the  question,  whether 
the  ancients  coloured  their  statues,  as  is  contended  by  Mr.  Owen 
Jones.  That  the  practice  was  general,  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
prove.  That  the  Assyrians  coloured  their  bas-relie&  is  not  disputed 
since  traces  of  the  pigment  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard.  That 
the  statues  of  the  Greeks  were  often  painted,  in  imitation  of  nature, 
may  be  gathered  from  passages  in  Fausanias,  Plutarch,  and  Plato  ; 
and  that  the  practice  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  statue  is  evident 
from  the  last-named  writer,  who  says,  that  it  is  not  by  applying  a 
rich  or  beautiful  colour  to  any  particular  part,  but  by  giving  its 
local  colour  to  each  part,  that  the  whole  is  made  beautiful.     That 


the  practice  was  not  general,  however,  appears  from  Lucian,  who,  in 
the  dialogue  between  Lycinus  and  Polystratns,  informs  us  that  the 
Venus  of  Cnidus  by  Praxiteles,  and  other  celebrated  statues,  were 
not  poloured. 

Mr.  Womum,  after  mature  consideration  of  this  interesting  ques- 
tion, has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  "  the  practice  of  colouring 
statues  is  undoubtedly  as  ancient  as  the  art  of  Statuary  itself; 
although  they  were  perhaps  originally  coloured  more  from  a  love  of 
colour  than  from  any  design  of  improving  the  resemblance  of  the 
representation."  *  This  agrees  with  what  we  have  said  upon  the 
love  of  colour  which  is  displayed  in  all  first  attempts.  We  learn  from 
Pliny  that  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  placed  in  the  Capitol  by  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  was  coloured  with  minium.  What  was  first  done  from 
a  love  of  colour  was  afterwards  followed  with  a  view  to  effect. 
**  The  naked  fiorm,"  says  the  writer  just  quoted,  **  was  most  pro- 
bably merely  varnished,  the-  colouring  being  applied  only  to  the 
eyes,  eyebrows,  lips,  and  hair,  to  the  draperies,  and  the  various 
ornaments  of  dress  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  fine  statues, 
especially  of  females,  when  carefully  and  tastefully  coloured  in  this 
way,  must  have  been  extremely  beautiful ;  the  encaustic  varnish 
upon  the  white  marble  must  have  had  very  much  the  effect  of  a 
pale,  transparent  fiesh.  Gold  was  also  abundantly  employed  ujmu 
ancient  statues ;  the  hair  of  the  Venus  de^  Medicis  was  gilded,  and, 
in  some,  glass  eyes  and  eyelashes  of  copper  were  inserted,  examples 
of  which  are  still  extant."  In  statues  of  bronze,  the  eyes  were 
often  of  silver ;  and  in  the  '*  Boy  extracting  a  Thorn  from  his  Foot," 
the  original  of  which  is  at  Rome,  tl^e  sockets  are  vacant,  in  which 
condition  they  were  found  when  the  statue  was  discovered. 

The  earliest  productions  of  the  sculptor  were  undoubtedly  the 
figures  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  pagan  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  the  material  first  used  was  clay,  the  plastic  nature  of  which 
would  readily  suggest  its  employment  for  the  purpose.  Clay  figures, 
the  work  of  early  Italian  artists,  are  still  extant ;  and  clay  tablets 
and  seals  have  be^n  found  in  the  mounds  of  Khorsabad  and 
Kouyunjik.  At  a  later  period  wood  came  into  use,  and  marble 
was  not  used  until  the  art  had  made  considerable  progress.  Metal 
was  used  for  ornamental  purposes  and  for  covering  statues  long 
before  the  process  qf  casting  was  known,  the  work  b^ing  executed 
by  means  of  the  hammer. 

•  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  art. 
Fictura,  page  905. 


FEESCO     PAINTING     IN     FLORENCE. 


The  convent  of  St.  Onofre,  at  Florence,  was  originally  designed 
as  a  refuge  for  poor  women.  But  since  its  foundation  it  was 
enriched  by  so  many  donations,  that  instead  of  being  a  simple  plain 
home  for  the  homeless,  it  became  both  rich  and  influential.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  sold,  and  the  sisterhood  dissolved. 
A  silk  manufactory  was  then  established  on  the  premises,  and  busy 
hands  soon  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  place.  A  few  years  passed  and 
then  one  Tommaso  Masi,  a  coachmaker,  took  a  lease  of  the  building. 
He  set  about  repairing  it  at  once,  and  in  cleaning  the  walls  of  that 
part  which  had  once  been  the  refectory  of  the  convent,  discovered  the 
dim  outlines  of  a  fresco  painting.  Happily  his  curiosity  was  excited, 
ancl  with  the  utmost  caution  he  proceeded  to  remove  the  coating  of 
dust  and  dirt  which  had  settled  down  upon  it.  Tommaso  Masi 
succeeded  to  perfection,  and  the  design  of  some  great  inaster  shone 
forth  once  more  in  its  accustomed  place.  The  next  step  was  \o  ca)l 
in  a  well-qualified  jury  of  artists  to  determine  as  to  the  worth  and 
character  of  the  picture  ;  and  Luigi,  Sabutelli,  Guiseppe,  Bezzuoli, 
Alessandro  Saraclni,  President  of  the  Society  of  Artists  at  Sienna, 
and  Professor  Dupre,  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  composition. 
This  was  in  1843.  They  found  it  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  real 
value  of  the  picture  in  the  state  it  was  then  in,  and  hesitated  to 
express  an  opinion  further  than  as  to  the  very  remarkable  character 
of'the  work.  Patient  and  diligent  exertion  was  used  to  restore  the 
painting,  and  one  after  another  the  connoisseurs  came  to  the  convic- 
tion that  it  must  have  owed  its  origin  to  Perigino ;  to  him  therefore 
wa'^  the  meed  of  praise  awarded. 
But  the  artists  were  wrong,  and  it  was  not  the  first  time,  perhaps, 


that  critics  had.  blundered.  Other  artists  of  celebrity  and  nume- 
rous amateurs  examined  the  picture;  and  in  1845  two  young  artists, 
Zotti  and  Delia  Porta,  having  examined  the  work  with  particular 
care,  avowed  their  opinion  to  be  that  the  production  was  that  of 
the  great  Raffaelle* 

The  painting  represents  the  Last  Supper  of  Jesus  Christ  with  his 
Disciples,  a  subject  which  is  universally  selected  as  appropriate  to 
the  refectories  of  convents.  We  give  a  rough  sketch  of  the  figures  at 
the  table,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  disposition  of  the  piece. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  work.  A  species  of  canopy 
surmounts  the  group,  and  is  enriched  with  beautiful  foliage.  The 
architecture  is  composed  of  slight  pilasters  and  graceful  arabesque 
ornaments.  Between  two  of  the  pilasters,  behind  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour  a  landscape  is  seen  representing  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane.  An  angel  is  seen  presenting  the  cup  to 
Jesus,  and  at  a  little  distance  are  the  disciples  asleep.  A  border  of 
foliage  and  medallions  surrounds  the  design. 

The  attitudes  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  chief  group  demand 
particular  attention,  and  the  character  that  is  thrown  into  each 
physiognomy  has  induced  us  to  present  sketches  of  some  of  the 
heads.  The  Saviour  is  seated  at  the  centre  of  the  table ;  his  left 
hand  rests  upon  St.  Jolin,  the  beloved  disciple,  who  is  half-reclining 
on  the  board,  and  appears  asleep ;  his  other  hand  is  raised  as  in 
warning ;  the  expreasion  of  the  face  is  thoughtful,  mild  yet  com- 
manding; it  is  the  moment  when  he  utters  the  words — **One  of 
you  shall  betray  me !"  In  uttering  these  words,  his  glance  wanders 
around  the  table,  and  then  rests  upon  the  figure  pf  the  apostle 


THE- ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  C^*  ART. 


tmm«dkt«1;  oppodte  to  St.  John.  Th>(  ftpoMl«  ia  Jadu  Is^iuiot. 
^e  figure  of  this  mun  ia  boMly  relievtd,  uid  Kp*iul«d  from  the 
rat  of  the  group;  one  of  bin  hondB  rests  on  the  t«ble,  and  with  the 


of  (he  iDlSDMst  mkllgnttf,  hiweiien,  lod  SmpMaia,  exUliKj 
in  Ow  festnreB  of  thii  betn^er.  The  oontnrt  of  Umh  tin 
principal  Agnrei  ia  peoali>Tl]r  Rtrildng;  ami  ibt  ftuca  breaglil  thu 


other  ha  holdi  the  bag  of  moner — the  mewi>  of  bis  temptation. 
Bil  head  li  arerted  from  the  penelntiiig  glance  of  the  Vaster,  and 
ii  tnnied  full;  toirarda  the  ipeetatora,      There  a  an  expresaioii 


elonlj  togethei^oBe  m  iUl  of  U(^Mrt  vlrtiie,  t 

and  depnyed — demand  particnlar  attention. 
other  aportlea  are  all  bnldl;  designed,  and  are 
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teristtc  of  the  men.  St.  Peter  ntB  to  the  right  of  ths'Sivionr ;  St. 
Andrav,  St.  Junsa  the  Qreikter,  uid  St.  Bartholomew,  hare  (heir 
gUnoaa  Gied  apoD  Jadaa.  St.  Fet«r  holda  a  knife  in  hii  huid, 
uid  tin  itniiigeet  iiidigiiatiun  is  vritl«ii  on  hii  conntenanoei  the 
expresmon  of  St.  Andrew  ia  NTere,  of  St.  Jamea  melanchol;,  St. 
BarUioloniew  neeatfal  jet  full  of  pity.  The  reet  of  the  apuatlee  are, 
for  the  nHwt  pact,  calm  and  iDdifTeieot ;  two,  hewerer,  ihoold  be 
orefnU;  regarded.  The  Girt,  St.  JamM  the  Lcn,  nta  at  the  extreme 


engnved  by  Ferpetti ;  upon  the  border  uf  the  gown  of  the  Hadonna, 
in  the  picture  painted  for  Lurenio  Nasi ;  upon  the  robea  of  "  The 
Hoi;  Famil;,"  in  the  Falace  Riaocd ;  and  alaa  upon  variouB 
freeooee.    Id  the  last  year  of  his  life,  fiafiaelle  signed  hie  name  in  thll. 

The  figure  of  St.  James  the  Lees  it  said  to  be  a  portrut  of 
BaSaelle,  and  the  same  as  that  in  the  celebnted  {Hctnre  called 
"  The  ConUat  at  the  Hoi;  Sacrament." 

In  1S05  Bafiaelle  was  at  Florence.     At  that  time  he  painted 


^WJ'-"/! 


left  of  the  table ;  his  profile  is  gnoehlly  tamed  towards  the 
spectator,  aod  ie  remackabl;  beantif ul  in  its  deugn :  the  other, 
St.  Thomas,  is  pot  len  fine;  he  is  represented  pouring  wine  into  a 
cnp  or  glass. 

A  vast  nnuber  of  euDnoiseeius  were  admitted  (o  view  the  freaoo, 


purtr&iti  uf  Aogelo  and  Madeleine  Doni.     A  member  of  Uiis  bmily, 
earlj  in  that  Tear,  became  superior  of  tiie  Convent  of  St.  Onofre. 
This  dicumBtance  explains  how  the  joung  painter  obtained  the 
commismoti  to  punt  "  The  Last  Supper"  on  the  convent  walls. 
Among  the  heatls  of  the  saints  repreaeDled  on  the  medals  which 


and,  for  the  muat  part,  the;  agreed  with  Zotti  and  Delia  Porta,  h      adorn  the  (blisge  in  to  be  noticed  a  portrait  of  St.  BerMud,  for 
to  the  isctBre  being  the  production  of  Baflaelie  himself.    Some  of     whom  Kaflaelle  prufettaed  particular  dcTutioD. 


-\^-> 


the  reasons  which  led  them  to  this  oonclnsioo  ma;  not  be  unin-  The  names  of  the  disciples,   placed  by  the  painter  under  the 

teiailing.                                                                                                       -  Ggnree  of  the  apoetles,  are  written  in  the  dialect  uf  Urhiao,  where 

On  the  coUar  of  the  tanio  of  St.  Thomas  are  the  fbllowiDg  letlers  BaSaelle  wss  bom. 

in  gold  :-^B  i,  r  and  l  united,  c,  a  and  s,  o  a  little  eflaced,  J  K  ll  The  foliage  and  other  ornaments  which  sarronnd  the  picture 

p  T.    This  is  translated  :  "  Baphoel  Urbinas,  Anno  Domini  ISOfi."  reiemble  those  to  be  met  with  in  other  works  of  the  lame  master ; 

Baflaelie  was,  it  is  well  known,  in  the  hatnt  of  thus  signing  and  the  delicate  painting  of  Olivet  and  Qethsemane,  together  with 

many  of  his  pictures.     It  is  thus  written  on  the  robe  of  the  Virgin,  the  figures  wluoh  are  iutrodnced,  remind  the  spectator  of  those 


dB6 
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beatltiftd  compontions  of  Jtaflkelle  which  adorn  th«  walb  of  the 
Vatican. 

A  painter,  M.  Giulio  Piatti,  and  th«  ficttlptor  Bmilio  Santarelli, 
possessed  for  a  lotag  time  designs  which  wtJre  always  attribtited  to 
Raffaelle,  and  whieh  represented  seTenl  of  the  figures— St.  Peter 
with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  St.  James  the  Less,  and  St.  Andrew — 
the  same  in  every  particular  as  they  appear  in  the  fresco. 

tJpon  these  proofr,  it  has  Wn  generally  concluded  that  '*  The 
Last  Supper"  of  St.  Onofre  is  the  undoubted  work  of  Raffaelle. 
But,  as  we  hare  presented  our  readero  with  the  evidenoe  in  &Tour 
of  its  authenticity,  it  is  but  fiur  to  represent  the  other  side  of  the 
question. 

An  Italian  writer,  named  Gargani,  belletM  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  author  of  the  painting  to  be  noiks  bther  than  Neri  di 
Bici,  on  account  of  a  manuscript,  bearing  dkie  1461,  declaring 
that  a  picture  of  "  The  Last  Supper"  was  paiftted  on  the  walls  of 
the  refectory  of  St.  Onofte  by  that  aftist.  On  tilrther  examination, 
however,  it  appean  thnt  there  wWIS  IWo  rdAsiHtories,  the  old  and 
the  new,  and  that  the  one  in  which  the  frescd  was  discovered  is 
certainly  more  modehi  than  the  other.  Besidel  this,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  the  other  painting  having  been  destrojreiii  But,  if  no  other 
evidence  existed  but  th4  painting  itself  tke  grouping  of  the  design, 
the  style  of  the  whole,  the  delicacy  of  finish,  would  be  enough  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  painted  at  the  period  of  Neri  di  Bici — there 
being  a  vast  difference  between  pictures  of  1461  and  1505.  In  the 
interval  between  those  two  epochs,  painting  made  immense  pro^ 
gross,  and  a  complete  revolution  in  art  took  place;  and  a  more 
positive  contrast  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  exists  between  the 
productions  of  those  two  ages. 

A  celebrated  German  artist^  having  seen  and  greatly  admired  the 
picture,  wrote  to  MM.  Delia  Porta  and  Zotti,  assuring  them  that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  painting ;  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  piece,  the  expression  of  the  various  fiuses,  all 
pointed  out  Baffiteile  as  their  author.  The  objection  urgeil  on  the 
ground  of  its  not  being  mentioned  in  any  of  the  eatalogues  of 
Ba&elle*s  works  was  easily  met  by  the  &ct,  that  many  well- 
attested  works  of  that  master  wem  omitted  in  these  llsis ;  thai  at 
the  period  when  BidAielle  must  hav«  exeeuted  this  work,  he  was  a 
young  and  comparatifdy  unknown  man ;  and  that  the  silenoe  of 
his  biographers  on  this  particular  work  was  not  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

A  great  deal  of  controversy  was  originated  by  the  discovery  of 
the  picture ;  but  at  length  the  critics  came  to  an  almost  unanimous 
conclusion  that  the  painting  was  the  work  of  the  great  Raffaelle. 
However  plain  and  simple  the  sketches  may  be,  this  fact  is,  we 
think,  enou^  to  warrant  us  in  presenting  our  readers  with  the 
designs. 

The  picture  was  with  great  difficulty  removed  fh)m  the  convent 
wall.     It  was  sold  to  the  Tuscan  government  for  ^13,000. 


FINE  ART  EXHIBITION  AT  GENEVA. 

Tttfi  biennial  ekhibitkMI  of  works  of  art  at  Geneva  was  established, 
some  years  ago,  by  a  seciety  of  artists  and  amateurs,  whose  efforts 
to  promote  the  study  of  the  fine  arte,  and  to  encourage  and  reward 
those  devoted  to  them,  have  caused  the  subject  to  be  taken  into  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  government.  Placed,  as  it  is,  amid  the 
romantic  scenery  which  has  given  birth  to  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated schools  of  landscape-painting,  represented  by  such  able 
artists  as  MM.  Diday  and  C^lame,  Geneva,  so  fiimous  for  the 
intelligence  and  commerdial  activity  of  its  citizens,  promises  to 
become  one  of  the  centres  of  art.  In  the  sublime  scenery  of  their 
fatherland,  and  no  less  in  the  heroic  achievements  of  their  fore- 
others,  the  artists  of  Switserland  have  a  fertile  and,  indeed, 
inexhaustible  field  for  the  exerdse  of  their  talents.  Among  the 
most  promising  artists  of  the  Getievese  school,  we  m.iy  enumerate 
M.  Gleyfej  the  painter  of  that  poetical  composition,  "The  Night  of 
Life,"  which  has  been  so  much  admired  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery;  M;  Lugardon,  the  interpnter  of  Swiss  history;  and 
Leopold  Robert,  one  of  the  meditative  school  of  landscape-painters, 
Which  had  its  best  exponent  in  Ruysdael.  But  what  has  been 
wanting  to  Swiss  an  has  been  appredatioii  and  ettoourageittf&t^  for 


want  of  which  ^e  beautifhl  and  the  {ncturesque  have  to  be  purser! 
amid  dlfHculties,  and  fiune  alone  has  rewarded  the  suooesB  that  has 
been  attained  by  self-denial.     The  times  are  past  wheli  sneh  muni* 
ficenee  was  displayed  as  that  of  the  senate  of  Basil,  which  offered 
Holbein:  an  annual  pension  of  1,200  florins  to  induce  him  toBxhis 
residence  in  his  native  town.     Tet,  with  all  these  disomrscog 
eircumstanees,  we  feel  assured  that,  one  day  or  another,  the  hmd- 
seape  school  of  Geneva  wiM  aequire  renown ;  and,  with  this  feeling 
it  was  not  without  disappointment  and  regret  that  we  walked 
through  the  saloon  of  the  exhibition  without  observing  a  single 
picture  by  Calame — an  artist  too  enthusiastic,  and  too  truly  Svifts 
in  his  nature,  not  to  have  contributed,  with  all  the  force  of  hk 
genius,  to  the  honour  of  his  country. 

M.  Diday,  howev«r,  has  the  honour  of  giring  to  the  exhibiti'.iii 
the  ^cUU  of  his  great  talent  and  high  r^utfttion  as  a  Undsc&|«- 
painter,  by  sending  two  pictures  of  the  highest  merit.     **  The  Asi 
at  Handeck  '*  is  a  beautiful  view,  full  of  gnindenr,  and  drawn  with 
truthfulness  and  vigour.     The  foaming  Ivtejrent  bounds  from  n.<ck 
to  rock,  and  rushes  atlgrily  ihMiIgh  the  sombn^salley ;  the  daric 
branches  of  the  tall  pines  and  shaken  and  distorted  by  the  wiul; 
and  the  clouds,  black  and  hiavy,  cast  th^  shadows  on  the  sides  U 
the  mountain.     It  is  a  grattll  l^ure,  showing  nature  in  a  wild  aal 
stormy  mood,  and  bears  ittlernal  evidence  of  having  been  skelcht:d 
on  the  spot,  when  dark  dimds  hkt^  rolled  over  the  mountun,  s:id 
the  stream  has  been  swelled  by  rain  into  a  torrent.     The  other 
picture,  '*Lake  Lema&j"  is  of  a  charaeler  entirely  different.    In 
this  the  calmness  and  serenity  of  nature  are  depicted,  and  the 
artist  has  shown  great  ability  in  producing  two  pictures  ot  such 
diverse  character,  and  at  the  same  time  of  so  much  trothfuhies 
and  beauty.     It  is  a  rioh  composition,  drawn  with  equal  freedom 
and  vigour,  and  evincing  a  profound  study  of  nature,  and  know- 
ledge of  her  varied  forms.    The  brushwood  and  wild  plants  gruvitg 
mi  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  drawn  with  wonderftil  idelitj  to 
nature.   The  oolonriag  is  dear,  but  scHnewhal  defieieni  ia  wmimth ; 
otherwise  it  is  a  masterly  oompoeitioa. 

Near  these  two  pictures  we  perceive  several  landset^ns  by 
M.  Saltsman,  a  yuung  artist  of  AbsoSk  who  has  aeqnind  in  Italy, 
where  he  resided  some  time^  a  manner  of  compontiflft  and  executioQ 
lull  of  boldness  and  vigour*  **  A  Souvenir  of  Piovenoe,**  the  bast 
of  the  three  pictures  which  he  exhibits,  is  marked  by  tliose  qualities 
in  a  high  degree,  and  the  clearness  and  harmony  of  the  colouring 
deserve  the  praise  which  is  freely  bestowed.  The  oompositiua  is 
simple :  a  heath,  a  rocky  bank,  and  some  fine  treesi,  form  the  land- 
scape, which  is  animated  by  some  figures  evincing  a  taste  for  the 
antique,  and  drawn  with  the  freedom  and  vigour  whieh  are  chanu!- 
teristic  of  the  whole  design.  The  other  two  productions  of  this 
artist  are  of  inferior  merit,  and  have  a  reddishness  of  tone  which 
gives  them  an  unpleasant  effect. 

M.  Humbert  oontributes  to  the  exhibition  a  series  of  landseafxas, 
with  figures  of  animals,  whieh  do  awdit  to  htmaelf  and  to  the 
school  to  which  he  belongs*  Lightness  and  beauty,  tmthfulneas  to 
nature,  and  splendour  of  colourings  are  thmr  charaeteristics.  Hia 
skies  are  bright  and  clear,  recalling  those  of  Claude ;  his  distances 
correct ;  and  his  animals  richly  Oolouied,  and  grouped  in  a  pic- 
turesque and  effective  manner,  bis  beet  picture  represents  *"  A 
Mountain  Pasturage,"  with  a  goal  and  several  oows ;  it  is  of  Urge 
dimensions,  and  tdiaracterised  by  all  the  qualities  we  have  asniltxl 
to  him.  The  light  clouds  whi<^  sweep  slowly  acroas  the  sky,  ihx 
cool  misty  air  of  eariy  morning,  and  the  glistening  dew  upon  the 
herbage,  are  finely  represented.  The  picture  derives  a  giand  effet-t 
from  the  transparency  of  the  shadows ;  and  nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  grouping  and  colours  of  the  oattie,  by  which  the  effect  <.•]' 
contrast  ia  obtained,  without  injury  to  the  harmony  of  the  op- 
position. **  A  Landscape,''  with  animals,  is  somewhat  similar  in 
design,  and  resembles  it  in  the  transpanmcy  of  the  veil  of  mist  aad 
the  truthfulness  to  nature  of  the  animals. 

M.  Thuiller,  a  distinguiidied  landsc^)e>painter,  ttRttHbateK  t 
grand  view  of  the  "  Lake  of  Aunny."  This  picture  has  *  ptoasiBe 
effeot  at  first  sight,  but  on  a  more  attentive  view,  the  spectatr^  i* 
struck  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  treatment  of  the  sky.  It  Is  pivsib]  • 
that  the  scene  represented,  may,  in  certain  oondltiotas  i€  the 
atmosphere,  present  a  similar  aspeelv  but  Its  representatSon  evince? 
a  want  of  tast«  on  th«  part  of  th«  itftlst«    Th«  «fM  prod«c«d  it 
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^c  Trom  good  ;  and  the  figures  and  animals,  moreoTer;  are  exeonted 
^th  repreheiuible  negligence. 

M.  Albert  Lngardon,  a  young  Gcnerese  artitt,  in  his  '*Oarman 

of  Verrier/"  has  made  his  dSbui  as  a  painter  of  animals,  in  which 

cla»s  Ike  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank,  by  the  vigour 

and  truthfulness  of  his  delineations.     The  subject  is  a  simple  one  : 

oiie  of  the  hardy  and  adventurous  carmen  of  Verrler,  near  Geneva, 

i»   leading  down  a  very,  steep  path  two  oxen  attached  to  a  loaded 

stone- car,  used  to  convey  stone  from  the  quarry.     The  chained 

wheels   the  attitudes  of  the  oxen  and  of  the  man,  who  looks 

anxiously  down  the  steep  path  before  him,  show  the  diffioulties  and 

flanigers  of  the  dq^nt.     In  the  background,  a  man  is  seen  nt  work 

witH  a  piok-axe,  and  masses  of  rook  rise  on  both  sides.     The  same 

artist  exhibits  several  other  pictures  of  animals,  all  displaying  the 

Baxne  truthfulness  and  vigour. 

The  exhibition  is  particularly  rich  in  landscapes,  and  few  of 
tbem  are  without  merit;  but  we  are  compelled  to  confine  our 
notice  to  the  best,  and  we  must  pass  on  to  the  painters  of  history 
and.  genre.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  pass  over  **  A  Torrent  in 
the  Upper  Alps,"  by  M.  Gastan,  an  agreeable  picture.  BMf^^4 
'w'lth  gi'eat  care. 

The  historical  pictures  are  comparatively  few  \n  9(UII|\WFt  a°<^ 
none  of  them  display  a  high  order  of  talent.  If.  Uliui^?^  exhibits  a 
scene  from  "The  Martyrs"  of  Chateaubriand— **Ve|le4a  apd 
Ko'lora,"  a  picture  harmonious  in  design  and  colouni^gi  ^\  yn^ 
many  defects.  In  the  figure  of  Velleda  there  is  a  want  of  taste  in 
the  proportions,  and  the  posture  of  Eudora  has  too  v^v^o^  ^on' 
clicUance;  neither  does  the  countenance  sufficiently  fpf^pfi  the 
feelings  that  should  be  inspired  by  afifection  for  Velledfit 

In  passing  through  the  saloon,  the  attention  of  the  spectator  oannot 
fail  to  be  arrested  by  a  charming  little  composition  of  M.  Gfleyre;  it  is 
called  "  A  Bacchante ;"  but  the  artist  has  used  mythological  forms 
to  convey  a  moral.     His  conceptions  %pe  always  happy,  and  in  the 
present  instance  he  is  |)articnlarly  so.     The  picture  represents  a 
lieautifal  female  riding  on  a  goat,  which  is  led  Hy  a  hnn  bearing  a 
torch,  while  Cupid  flies  ^'om  her,  covering  ))is  face  witji  his  hands. 
The  meaning  which  is  intended  to  be  thus  aUegoric^^ly  conveyed  is, 
that  when  the  fiiir  sex  suffer  ^emselyes  to  be  carried  away  by  bad 
passions,  they  repel  love,  and  the  |>ettor  feelings  of  our  nature  lose 
their  empire  over  their  hearts.     The  idea  is  well  carried  out,  and, 
both  in  composition  and  exepu^oiii  ^e  picture  merits  the  admira- 
tion it  elicits.      Another  pro4uctiQn  of  tiiis  artist,    "Buth  the 
Moabite,"  though  not  without  merit,  is  scarcely  e^ual  to  the  Utt^g 
circular  composition  we  have  described. 

M.  Favas  exhibits  a  po|rtrait  qf  Qenera}  Pui&nr|  which  is  % 
striking  likeness  of  that  officer,  but  f(pt  remarkable  as  a  work  of 
art.  Its  defects  in  this  lesp^i^  howerer,  are  amply  compensated 
in  the  portrait  of  an  old  n^f^o,  |[^y  th^  same  artist — ^a  vigorous  and 
striking  picture,  deserving  ^p  highest  fi^comiums.  Before  passing 
from  portrait  to  genre  paff|||f(g,  justice  and  gallantry  alike  require 
us  to  notice  a  beautiful  {M)|^ii  of  a  {ady,  executed  in  pastel,  by 
Madame  Archinard;  an^  i^nQt|)«r  by  Mademoiselle  Durand,  a  verv 
tasteful  and  praiseworthf  ^fpd^o^o^. 


M.  Hubert  is  known  here  as  the  painter  of  several  pictures, 
which  may  be  deeeribed  as  holding  an  intermediate  place  between 
history  and  gem^.  He  has*  in  the  exhibition  **  The  Family  of  a 
Oondottiero,'*  one  of  those  hardy  soldiers  of  ibrtune  who  figure  so 
conspicuously  in  the  history  of  Italy  during  the  middle  ages ;  the 
composition  of  the  picture  is  good,  but  in  the  article  of  eolour  it  is 
very  deflolent.  In  the  same  category  with  M.  Hubert  we  may 
plaee  M.  Gaudon,  who  exhibits  a  charming  military  scene;  and 
M.  2uber  Buhler,  who  has  sent  a  picture  called  "  First  Bdueation,* 
which  marks  him  aa  an  artist  of  considerable  promise. 

''The  Separation,"  by  H.  Kunkler,  is  a  sweet  and  pleasing 
picture,  representing  a  butcher  offering  to  purchase  of  a  peasant 
the  pet  sheep  of  his  little  daughter,  who  implores  her  fiftther  not  to 
deprive  her  oi  her  favourite.  The  innocent  fiice  of  the  child,  full 
of  solicitude  and  apprehension,  is  exquisite;  and  all  that  the 
picture  requires  to  render  it  perfect  is  a  little  more  vividness  in  the 
lights. 

Among  other  pictures  of  this  class,  we  must  not  forget  "  The 
Love  of  Study,**  one  of  several  beautiful  compositions  by  M. 
f^^\  ''  The  Indigent  Family,"  by  M.  Grosclaude,  a  picture  full  of 
mlilB#9)1»  «l4  interest;  and  «*The  Prisoner's  Wife,"  a  beautiful 
cono^tio)!  pf  If.  Y^n  Muyden,  painted  with  extreme  care.  Nor 
IQUSt  WP  pass  9? df  \^  silence  the  beautiful  specimens  of  painting  in 
ena|])el,  wM^  A#  W^^  ^nd  jewellery  trade  of  Geneva  has  fostered 
an4  enoouiikgpdi  %nd  for  which  that  dty  has  become  as  famous  as 
Lyons  is  fqr  it«  fruit  and  flower  painters.  M.  Baud  exhibits  a 
popy  of  *' 7he  filpens"  of  H.  Meun,  of  the  highest  finish;  and  his 
miniature  portfiits  are  remarkable  for  the  truth  and  rigour  dis- 
played in  their  microscopic  proportions.  The  beautiful  landscape 
designi  of  MM.  Delapleine,  Fontanesi,  and  Provost,  attract  attention 
by  their  fidelity  tp  nature  and  delicacy  of  finish.  The  fine  groups 
of  fniit  and  ^owerii  done  in  water-colours  by  IL  Lays,  a  Lyonnese 
artist,  are  )ri«o  desefyiAg  Qf  notioe. 

Poulpture  forms  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  'exhibition, 
and  there  are  only  a  few  contribiitions  which  call  for  special  notice. 
M.  Dorcidre  txhibi^  three  gronps  in  marble  :  '*  Hagar  and 
lehmaal,"  «' M|^tem}^y,"  and  <' Confidence,"  in- all  of  which  the 
sentiiffcnt  is  good,  i^d  evinces  oonsiderable  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  abJiHy  ^  repi?es<mtlng  ih$  softer  feelings  of  the  heart. 
"A  Bacchantf»|"  ^y  H.  Pi|t|))g|  is  conceived  with  taste;  but 
designs  of  t}ps  kind  4p  Po^  ^fHllli  ^  ^^^  hearty  like  the  productions 
of  M.  porcidra,  IthougH  t))0  ftlfi  if  gOitified  by  their  ideal  beauty 
Among  a  series  of  Pwiss  f|^1^|«^  v^  terra  cotta,  we  observed  **  A 
Chamois  l^tfnter/'  f^U  of  c1|i^;9k4P!^  f^^^  executed  in  a  very,  good 
style. 

The  Genera  fn^ibitioD  ^9A  W^  7^^  created  considerable 
inttres^  botli  ii(  (^4  PHli  9^  PIf (i?(erUn4j  ^nd  its  effect  in  pro- 
inotiiig  and  ennQUfaging  14)e  ifndf  of  th^  fine  arts  cannot  fiul  to  be 
PfoportiPnately  fe||,  gw^n  |f|{^ts  need  not  leave  their  own 
ooun^^  in  sea^  of  ^(|  pig|ll^ue ;  on  the  shores  of  their  own 
ll^^Mi  V({  t^e  lrtk\]eJ^  wMpIi  ?|IPW^<}  ^^^  ^le  roar  of  the  torrent^ 
)^n4  fn  ilff  punfs  of  ^^\^  {|(au?)1»ius,  they  will  always  find  both 
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Tuts  magnificent  portrait  bangs  in  the  gallery  appropriated  to  the 
works  of  the  Italian  masters  in  that  unrivalled  collection,  the 
Louvre  at  Paris.  Its  beauty  as  a  work  of  art  is  not  seen  at  the 
first  gUince;  it  is  a  picture  which  requires  to  be  surveyed  with 
attention.  It  is  not  by  the  grandeur  of  the  outlines,  nor  by  the 
beauty  of  the  colouring,  nor  by  the  elegance  of  the  costume,  that 
this  head  fixes  the  attention  of  the  spectator.  It  is  by  the 
expression  of  deep  thought  which  is  read  in  those  delicate  features, 
and  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  greatest  of  the  predecessors  of 
Baffaelle,  was  the  first  to  excel  in  representing. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  portrait  is  that  of  Charles  VIII.  or 
of  his  successor,  Louis  XII.  The  artist  did  not  take  up  his 
residence  in  France,  at  the  invitation  of  Pran<^  I.,  until  1515, 
and  only  surrived  the  change  of  abode  five  years,  during  which  he 
suffered  ahnost  continually  from  ill  health.     Both  the  monarchs, 


whom  it  has  been  supposed  this  portrait  may  represent,  risited 
Italy,  but  in  the  character  of  hostile  invaders.  Charles  VIII.  was 
at  Florence,  where  Leonardo  da  Vinci  then  resided,  in  1494,  and 
at  which  period  the  artist  may  have  painted  his  portrait.  Charles 
died  in  1498,  and  though  his  successor  invaded  Italy,  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  ambitious  designs  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  resided  at  Florence.  Moreover,  he  was 
held  in  execration  by  the  Italians,  on  account  of  the  calamities 
which  he  brought  upon  their  country,  the  horrors  of  the  storming 
of  Brescia,  the  cruel  execution  of  Count  Avogadro  and  his  two  sons 
for  their  patriotic  resistance  to  the  invader,  and  other  atrocities. 
For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  portrait  is 
that  of  Charles  VIII.  than  of  his  cruel  and  ambitious  successor. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  painter  who 
attempted  to  reconcile  minute  and  elaborate  finish  with  grandeur 
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of  idea  »nd  dlgnltr  of  furm.     In  the  expresaion  of  clunu:t«r,  uid  atroieth  of  hi*  eieentioii  \^j  in  ihe  delincatioEi  of  iSale  hea,- 

tb«  jtut  deUnefttian  of  the  affeotions  and  emotiona,  1>«  mrpaased  those  of  hii  femkln  av«  nculj  nil  their  duimi  to  eki^rotrmra.  > 

ercr;  puater  who  had  preoeded  him  ;  sod  it  detraota  nothiDg  from  vhioh  he  i>  the  rappoud  isientor ;   th^  we  seldmi  mart  ^. 

Kin  merit  to  acliaoirledge,  that  he  wu  ejicelled  in  this  lublime  ciimiiiated  Uuo  the  diildroi  thejfxidlei  thaj ue  nateni  of  .■•.-] 

departmnl  of  art  b;  BAffaelle,  vho  roee  into  celebrity  M  LeoDarde  fUnil;."    Some  of  the  best  worki  of  thin  uwter  were   eier.ii'  ' 

diwppeured  from  the  itege  which  he  had  trod  so  worthOy.  during  hii  s«eood  nndenee  in  Plorenoe,  wUdi  vai  prolHtMjr  dr  i 

Pneeli  thui  nini  up  the  chumMer  of  LeooRrdo  ae  a  p^ler ; —  period  when  he  painted  the  poitnit  we  bar*  »gmf«(L      Hi.  < 

"The  luuTenaUty  of  Leonardo  da  Vinoi  is  beeome pTovertnal ;  bat  eiesatiaii  ia  elabotale  and  carefnl ;  and  he  left  muy  of  hi*  wait.. 

thODgh  poouand  of  every  element,  he  rather  gave  glimpses  ^hin  ■  in  what  he  «iii«id««d  an  nnfiniahed  itate,  timogjk  olhelB  conld  i» 

Btandard  of  form  ;   Ibongh   full  of  energy,   he  had  net  powen  do  defeat  in  them.     lo  «aliieelB  whidh  be  nndartook  to  eoo^Ici^. 

effectnally  to  court  the  Tarioae  ^tKet  ho  purened.     Sis  line  iraa  he  not  onlf  imitated  tht  b*i|fatntei  of  tki  eyes,  the  rooW  of  iht 


tree  fnxn  meagreneBS,  and  Me  forma  preeented  Tolume;  but  he  hair,  the  poiea  of  tike  akin,  jtnd  «ren 

appeara  not  tflhaTeererbeeD  much  acquainted,  or  to  baTeeednlooaly  bnl  portrayed  each  e^paiate  garment 

mogbt  moeh  aoqoaintanre.  with  the  anljiine.     Chaiaeter  wee  hia  aame  minaleoen.    At  the  NUne  time  he  lei 

favonrite  study  ;   and   eharaoter   he  has   often  laiaed    from   an  enlarged  and  dignified  *tyle,  and  emooUied  tl 

indiridoal  to  a  Hpecicx,  and  u  oflea  clepre«eil  to  caricature.     The  for  the  iCppearance  of  RaSaelle. 
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